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Aberdeen,  the  Cruickshank  Botanic 
Gardens  at,  2S3,  313 

Abies  brevifolia,  314 

Abies  nobilis,  male  flowers  of,  365 

Acacias,  196 

Acalypha  hispida,  389,  406 

Acorn  with  three  embryos,  255 

Adansonia  digitata,  5S 

Adiantum  c.  v.  imbricatum,  fertile 
frond  of,  28,  45,  60 

Adiantum  Farleyense,  seedling,  45 

^Egle  sepiaria  (Citrus  trifoliata),  269 

^Eranthus  grandiflorus,  242 

Agapetes  buxifolia,  197 

Agave  americana  variegata,  261  ;  A. 
Jacquiniana,  30 

Agricultural  Bulletins,  217 

Agricultural  Department  of  Aber- 
deen University,  5S  ;  education, 
154  ;  returns  for  1899,  365 

Alderney,  393 

Alexandra  Palace  and  grounds  as  a 
recreation  ground,  202 

Allium  zebdanense,  320 

Alpine  bog-garden,  the,  259 

Alpine  garden,  the,  10,  71,  84,  118, 
168,  180,  213,  292,  309,  338,  407 

Alpine  plants,  raising,  from  seeds,  84, 
149 

Alpines,  choice,  at  the  Temple  Show, 
376 

Alyssum  corymbosum,  407 

American  blight,  observations  on, 
403 

American  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the,  9 

American  notes,  178,  260 

Amomum  angustifolium,  59 

Amorphophallus  titanum,  59 

Androsace  sempervivoides,  &c,  292 

Anemone  angulosa,  204 

Aniba  perutilis,  329 

Ansellia  gigantea,  258 

Anthurium,  coloured  leaved,  403 

Anthuriums,  260  ;  pot-bound,  123 

Antwerp,  coming  horticultural  exhi- 
bitions at,  25 

Apiary,  the,  49,  79,  103,  190,  279, 
310,  345 

Apple,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  origin  of, 
333,  352 

Apple  election,  an,  368 

Apple  Gabalva,  165  ;  at  Cardiff  Castle, 
204 

Apple,  Hoary  Morning,  92 ;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  235  ;  Lord  Suffield, 
187  ;  Newton  Wonder,  45,  60,  77, 
235,  253,  285:  Red  Winter  Cal- 
ville,  350 ;  Ribston  Pippin,  influ- 
ence of  stock  upon  scion  in  the  case 
of,  108  ;  Stanway  Seedling,  13 

Apple,  the,  99 

Apples,  &c,  at  Sherborne  Castle,  124  ; 
Belle  de  Pontoise  and  Striped  Beef- 
ing, 188 

Apples,  from  the  Antipodes,  139,  186, 
2 IS,  250,  282;  Hambling's  Seed- 
ling and  Newton  Wonder,  29 ;  in 
Scotland,  82  ;  late  flowering,  285 

Aquilegia  baikaleosis,  407 

Arboretum,  experiments  in  Canada, 
384 

Arbutus  Unedo  (Tree  Strawberry), 
243 


Archontophcenix  Cunninghami,  10S 
Areca  lutescens,  117 
Arizona,  exploration  in,  403 
Asarum  proboscideum,  407 
Aspidistras,  cultivation  of,  124 
Atriplex,  or  Australian  Salt-bush,  90 
Attalea  princeps,  the  story  of,  27 
Aubrietia  deltoidea,  297 
Auricula  Giant  Yellow  Border,  329  ; 

sportiveness  in  the,  358 
Auriculas,  36 

Australia,  fruits  of  South,  230 
Azalea  Mrs.  A.  E.  Endtz,  301 
Azalea  indica  grafted  on  Rhododen- 
dron cnlestinum,  233 
Azaleas,  Indian,  in  Belgium,  15 


B 


Backhouse,  Jas.  &  Son,  catalogue  of 
botanical  plantsfor  sale  by,  170 

Balchin,  presentation  to  Mr.  W.,  58 

Bamboos,  cultivation  of,  352 ;  hardy, 
316 

Banana,  the  Abyssinian,  69 

Beans,  exrly  French,  ISO 

Beaumontia  grandittora,  298 

Bees,  rats  as  enemies  to,  310 

Beetroot  cultivation,  242 

Beet,  Sugar,  industry  in  Greece,  34S 

Begonia,  a  new,  from  German  East 
Africa,  41  ;  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
253  ;  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  seed- 
ing of,  285,  317 

Begonias,  tuberous-rooted,  78 

Belgian  nation,  gift  of  properties  by 
King  Leopold  to  the,  250 

Belvoir  Castle,  an  overturned  Gean- 
tree  at,  406,  420 

Benevolent  Institution,  Gardeners' 
Royal,  329  ;  Annual  Meeting,  40  ; 
Bristol  Auxiliary,  127 

Berberis  stenophylla,  204 

Birds  building  in  shrubs  and  walls,  77 

Birds  when  nesting,  shrubs  favoured 
by,  46 

Blackmore,  the  late  R.  D.,  5S,  73, 
3S4 

Blenheim,    10 

Blossom  on  wall-trees,  protection  of 
fruit,  123 

Bluebell,  a  bulbiferons,  347 

Bocconia  cordata,  a  bed  of,  204 

Books,  Notices  of  :  A  Glossary  of 
Botanic  terms,  with  their  deriva- 
tion and  accent  (B.  D.  Jackson), 
346;  Agricultural  Botany,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  (John  Percival, 
M.A.),  367  ;  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  Botanique,  12,  85  ;  Anne 
Pratt's  Flowering  Plants  {Edward 
Step),  9,  138  ;  Botanical  Magazine, 
26,  90,  154,  232,  297,  364  ;  Bulletin 
de  la  Society  Franoaise  d'Horticul- 
ture  de  Londres,  265,  367  ;  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  for  Garden  and 
Exhibition  (II.  W.  WegueUn),  350 ; 
Cassell's  Pocket  Gardener,  314  ; 
Chronique  Horticole  Bi-hebdoniaire, 
329  ;  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Horticulture  (Prof.  Bailey),  27, 
34S  ;    Dictionnaire   lconographique 


des  Orchidees,  2,  SI,  130,  242  ; 
Flora  Capensis,  329  ;  Florilegium 
Haarlemense,  329  ;  Flowers  of  the 
Field  (Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A., 
F.L.S.),  203;  Fruit  Farming  for 
Profit  (Geo.  Bunyard),  26  ;  Fruit 
Growers'  Year  Book,  233 ;  Gardening 
Year  Book  and  Garden  Oracle  for 
1900,  265  ;  Hand-list  of  tender 
Dicotyledons  in  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  216  ;  Home  and  Garden  [Miss 
Gertrude  Jekyll).  90,  106  ;  Hooker's 
Icones  Plantarum,  329 ;  Icones 
Selectre  Horti-Thenensis,  100,  201  : 
II  Crisantemo,  347  ;  Illustrations  of 
theBotanyof  Captain  Cook's  Voyage 
round  the  World  in  H.M.S.  En- 
deavour in  1768 — 71  (Sir  Jos.  Banks, 
Bt.,  and  other s),1M~  ;  Jack  and  Jill's 
Journey,  &c.  (P/ocbe  Allen),  13S  ; 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  24S ;  Kew  Bulletin,  8 ; 
Lawns,  &c.  (Sutton  &  Sons,  Read- 
ing), 106  ;  Le  Chrysantheme,  58  ; 
Lectures  on  some  of  the  Physical 
Properties  of  Soil  [Prof.  R.  Waring- 
ton),  321  ;  Les  Plantes  de  Serre,  &c. 
(G.  Bellair  and  L.  St.  Leger),  1S7  ; 
Les  Vieux  Arbres  de  la  Normandie 
[Henri  Gadeau  de  Kerville),  5  ;  Lin- 
denia,  IS,  17S,  242,  322  ;  List  of 
published  Names  of  Plants  intro- 
duced to  cultivation.  1S76-1S90 
(Kew  Bulletin),  additional  series, 
iv.),  16S  ;  Miniature  Gardening 
(P.  Allen  and  Dr.  Godfrey), 
329  ;  Minnesota  Plant  Life  (Con- 
way Macmillan),  203  ;  Mit- 
teilungen  der  Deutschen  Dendrolo- 
gischen  Gessellschaft  (German  Den- 
drology), 13S  ;  Moderne  Tafelde- 
koration  (Otto  Wagner),  153 ;  My 
Gardsner  (H.  W.  Ward),  201  ; 
Natal  Plants  (Medley  Wood),  9, 
152 ;  Observations  on  the  Colours 
of  Flowers  ( —  Hervey),  SI  ;  Orna- 
mental Shrubs  (Lucius  Davis), 
366  ;  Planting  and  Planning  Home 
Grounds  (American),  260  ;  Publica- 
tions Received,  10,  27,  41,  .">.".,  74, 
90,  122,  140,  1S6,  254,  266,  304, 
314,  330,  34S,  3S5,  405  ;  Queensland 
Flora,  199  ;  Report  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  249 ; 
Revue  de  l'Horticulture  Beige,  9  ; 
South  African  Agriculturists'  Year- 
Book  for  1900,  261  ;  Surrey's 
Capital  (/.  E.  Morris),  233  ;  Sur- 
veying and  Arranging  Home  and 
School  Grounds,  260  ;  The  Alpine 
Flora  (L.  Schriiter  and  ProJ. 
Dr.  C.  Schriiter),  365 ;  The 
Amateur's  Practical  Garden  Book, 
&c.  (C.  E.  Hunn  and  L.  H. 
Bailey),  366  ;  The  Art  and  Craft  of 
Garden-making  (T.  H.  Mawson), 
3S5  ;  The  Book  of  Gardening  (ed.  by 
11'.  D.  Drury\-2W;  The  Birds  of 
Surrey,  122  ;  The  Botanists  of 
Philadelphia,  and  their  work 
(J.  W.  HarsUerger),  150  ;  The 
Century  Book  of  Gardening,  153, 
234  ;  The  Chemists'  Assistant, 
215  ;  The  Flora  of  Ceylon  (Sir  Jos. 
Hooker),  90  ;  The  Garden,  26  ; 
The    Horticultural    Directory  and 


Year  Book  for  1900,  26  ;  The 
Mycetozoa,  and  some  questions 
which  they  suggest  (Sir  Ed.  Fry), 
267  ;  The  Nature  and  work  of 
Plants.  &c.  (D.  T.  Macdouqal, 
Ph.  D.),  366;  The  New 
Forestry,  or  Tne  Continental 
System  adapted  to  British  Wood- 
lands (Jno.  Simpson),  121,163  ;  The 
Potamogetons  of  the  British  Isles 
(Alfred  Fryer),  121  ;  The  Praise  of 
Gardens  (A.  F.  Sieveking),  49;  The 
Rosarian's  Year  Book,  26  ;  The 
Teaching  Botanist,  &c.  (W.  F. 
Ganong),  122  ;  Thompson's  Gar- 
deners' Assistant,  347  ;  Transac- 
tions of  the  English  Arboricultural 
Society,  106  ;  Unwin's  Chap-book 
for  1899,  27  ;  Vegetables  for 
exhibition  and  home  consumption 
(W.  Beckett),  75  ;  West  Indian 
Bulletin,  201  ;  Who's  Who  at  the 
War,  202  ;  Xenia  Orchidacea,  25S 

Books,  sale  of  botanical,  282 
Boston,   U.S.,  horticultural   hall   at, 

3S2 
Botanic  Gardens,  Padua,  15 ;  at  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin,  292  ;  the  London, 
65,  419 
Botanical,  exchange  club,  365  ;    gar- 
den,  the,   New  "York,  90  ;  labora- 
tories,  at    Glasgow,   314  ;    nomen- 
clature, 235 
Botrytis       cinerea      upon       Sequoia 

gigantea,  101 
Bouvardias,  379 
Brockwell  Park  extension,  3S4 
Brodiaea  Sellowiana,  133 
Broom  House,  Fulham,  366 
Buckingham  Palace  gardens,  265 
Buddleia  Colvillei,  360 
Buds,  a  tool  for  transplanting,  253 
Bulb-exporters  Association,  201 
Bulb  garden,  the,  84,  202,  211 
Bulbous  plants,  376  ;  the  cultivation 
of,  25S 


Cabbages,  2,  29  ;  bolting,  353 
Caesalpinia  japonica,  414 
Caladiums,  the  cultivation  of,  170 
Calanthes,  culture  of,  157 
Calceolaria  violacea,  306  ;  herbaceous., 

405 
Calcutta  horticulturists.  201 
Calendula  Nooana,  273 
Callipsyches,  202 
Camassias,  378 
Cambridge       Lodge,        Camberwell, 

Orchids  at,  386 
Camellias,  outdoor,  332 
Campanula  lingulata,  407 
Cauker  on  Apple-trees,  240 
Canna,    another    particoloured,    43  ; 

C.  Austria,  109,  124 
Canterbury,   the   "Dane  John''  gar- 
dens at,  241 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  the  flora  of, 

33 
Cape,  crops  at  the,   90  ;   fruit,   265, 

2S2 
Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malniaison, 

a  tine,  10 
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Carnation -rust,  parasite  upon,  347 
Carnations,     132  ;     winter- flowering, 

141  ;  from   seed.    332  ;   early   Mar- 
guerite, 2S5,  316 
Carpenteria  calif ornica,  361 
Carruthers,   Mr.    J.   B..   appointed  to 

Peradeniya  Botanic  Gardens,  104 
Caterpillar  on  Gooseberry  and  Broom, 

common,  400 
Cattleya     iutermedia     var.     Aquinii, 

fixed  peloria   in,    83  ;    C.    Triantei, 

230  ;    C.   T.   Amesiana,   193 ;  C.   x 

William  Murray,  274 
Caucasus,  horticulture  in  the,  185 
Ceauothus  rigidus.  313 
Cedar,  a  fine,  at  Westfelton,  322 
Cedar   at    Gunnersbury   wrecked   by 

snowstorm,  217 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  large,  106,  124 
Celery-culture,  some  points  in,  116 
Celosias     and     Cockscombs     in     the 

garden,  213 
Centenary  scheme  of  the  It.   H.    S. , 

221,  232,  248,  251,  299,  315,  32S, 

331,  352,  370 
Centropogon  Lucyanus  x  ,  180 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. —  Apple,  Gabalva,  143  ; 
Hormead's  Pearmaiu,  62 ;  King 
of  Tomkins'  County,  207 ;  Nor- 
man Pippin,  62  ;  Cucumber  Ideal, 
302  ;  Melon  Buscot  Park  Hero,  354  ; 
Pear  Doyeane  d'Alenoon,  31  ;  Rhu- 
barb Daw's  Champion,  111,  207; 
Strawberry  Trafalgar,  371;  Turnip 
Carter's  Early  Forcing,  302 

Certificated  Plants  :— Ada  auran- 
tiaca,  207  ;  Agapetes  buxifolia,  142 ; 
Arabis  alpina  plena  (p.  4,  Supp., 
April  28) ;  Anchusa  italica  grandi- 
flora,  409  ;  Asparagus  Sprengeri 
variegata,  302 ;  Auricula  Celtic 
King  (p.  4,  Supp.,  April  28);  A. 
Ziska,  271  ;  Azaleas  Duchess  of 
Wellington  and  Mme.  A.  de  Smet, 
239 ;  A.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Endtz,  239  ; 
Begonia  Gladys  Hemsley,  371  ;  Be- 
gonias Lord  Roberts,  Mrs.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Valentine  (Supp., 
May  26) ;  Bougainvillea  Maud  Chit- 
tleburgh  (Supp.,  May  26) ;  Brassia 
maculata,  371  ;  Calanthe  Regnieri 
hololeuca,  62  ;  C. veratrifolia  (Supp  , 
May  26);   Camellia  Devonia,   302; 

C.  General  Hector  Macdonald,  142  ; 
Campaoula  persicifolia  Moerheimei, 
409 ;  Canna  Secretaire  Chabanne 
(p.  4,  Supp.,  April  28) ;  Carnation 
Herbert  J.  Cutbush  (Supp. ,  May  26) ; 
Cattleya  intermedia,  Fowler's  var., 
239  ;  C.  Mendeli  albens  Princess  of 
Wales, 421 ;  C.  Mossise,  Hassell'svar. 
(Supp.,  May  26)  ;  C.  M.  Our  Queen 
(Supp.,  May  26)  ;  C.  M.  Rouseliana 
(Supp.,  May  26)  ;  Cattleya  Schil- 
leriana,  Pitt's  var.  (p.  4,  Supp., 
April  28) ;  C.  Schroder*,  Pitt's 
var.,  239  ;  C.  Trianaji  var.  Katie 
Wigan,  207;  C.  T.  West  Bank 
House  var. ,  143;  Chami  lirion  caro- 
linia  (Supp. , May  26) ;  Cirrhopetalum 
fimbriatum  (p.  4,  Supp.,  April  28)  ; 
Codiasum  venus,  421  ;  Cycla- 
men fimbriatum,  206  ;  Cymbi- 
dium  I  Ansoni,  352  ;  Cypripedium 
Actaius  Langleyense,  62 ;  C.  x 
Godefroyae,  Wigan's  var..  371;  C. 

x  Phcebe,  302  ;  C.  x  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  239 ;  C.  x  Mary  Bea- 
trice (Supp.,  May  26)  :  C.  x  San- 
deriana  Curtisii,  62  ;  C.  Sir  R. 
Buller,  30  ;  Delphinium  Sir  Geo. 
Newns,  421  ;  Dendrobium  aggre- 
gatum,  207  ;  D.  x  Burberry- 
auum,  175  ;  D.  candidum  (Supp., 
May  20) ;  D.  Clio  superbum,  207 

D.  x  Dalhousie  nobile.  371 ;  D.  herco 
glossum  (Supp.,  May  26)  :  D.  Jer 
donianum,  143  :  D.  macrophyl 
lum  liichardi,  110  ;  D.  macrosta 
chyum  (p.  4.  Supp  ,  April  28) 
D.  Madonna,  62  ;  D.  Melpomene 
207  ;  D.  nobile  album.  207  ;  D. 
puDiceum,  143  ;  D.  stuposum,  371 


D.  Wardianum  Fir  Grange  var. 
(p.  4  Supp.,  April  28) ;  Echium  calli- 
thyrsum  (Supp.,  May  26)  ;  Edraiau- 
thus  dalmaticus  (Supp.,  May  26)  ; 
Epidendrum  x  Clarissa.  239;  E. 
vesicatum,  302 ;  E  x  Wallisio-ciliare 
superbum,  62 ;  Eremutus  Warei, 
409;  Eulophia  gracilis,  410;  E. 
t ristis,  239 ;  Geum  montanum  auran- 
tiacum,  302 ;  Gloxiniastrain(Supp., 
May 26);  Heucheramicrantha  rosea, 
409;  Hippeastrums  Titan  and  Ze- 
phyr, 239 ;  Iris  germanica  Black 
Prince,  409 ;  I.  Mounierii,  421  ; 
I.  paradoxa,  409  ;  I.  steno- 
phylla,  142;  I.  urmiensis,  409; 
JuBticia  flavicoma,  61  ;  La^lia 
anceps  Leeana,  30  ;  L.  x  Edissa, 
143  ;  L.  Jongheana,  and  L.  J. 
Templeae,  174;  L.  x  Mrs.  Gratrix 
superba,  62 ;  L.  purpurata  Ethel 
Grey,  302 ;  L.  purpurata  Little- 
iana  (Supp.,  May  26)  ;  Lselio-Cat- 
tleya  x  callistoglossa  Princess  of 
Wales,  62 ;  L.  -C.  x  callistoglossa 
excelsa  (Supp.,  May  26)  ;  L.-C.  x 
Charlesworthi,  62;  L.-C.  x  Fanny 
Leon,  62  ;  L.-C.  x  Berthe  Fournier 
var.  splendida,  110;  L.-C.  Herode 
(Supp.,  May  26)  ;  L.-C.  x  Hyeana, 
302;  L.-C.  x  Massangeana  (Supp., 
May  26)  ;  L.-C.  Rosalind  superba, 
239;  L.-C.  x  Sunray,  62;  Lilac 
Mdme.  Abel  Chatenay,  371  ;  Lilium 
Thunbergianum  Orange  Queen 
(Supp.,  May  26);  Lycaste  x  G.  S. 
Ball  (Supp.,  May  26);  Masde- 
vallia  O'Brieniana,  302  ;  Maxillaria 
arachnites,  62  ;  M.  leptosepala,  62 ; 
Mertensia  virginica  rubra  (p.  4 
Supp.,  April  28)  ;  Narcissus  Alma, 
239 ;  N.  campernelli,  239  ;  N. 
Diaua,  285  ;  N.  Chancellor,  285 ; 
N.  Charles  Wolley-Dod,  285  ;  N. 
Countess  Grey,  285;  N.  x,  207; 
N.  Olympia,  285 ;  N.  Dorothy 
Kingsmill  (p.  4  Supp.,  April  28)  ;  N. 
Eleanor  Berkeley,  285 ;  N.  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  2S5  ;  N.  Van  Waveren's 
Giant,  285;  N.  Virgil,  285;  N. 
Wilhelmina,  285 ;  Nymphaea  gi- 
gantea,  421  ;  Odontoglossum  x 
Andersonianum  Cooksoni  (p.  4, 
Supp.,  April  28);  O.  x  Ad- 
rians, Arthur  Ashworth  (Supp., 
May  26)  ;  O.  x  Ariadnae  Ernest 
Ashworth  (Supp.,  May  26) ; 
O.  x  Adrianos  Lord  Roberts,  143  ; 
O.  crispum  aureum  Rosefieldiense, 
302  ;  O.  c.  Confetti  (Supp.,  May  26) ; 
O.  c.  Duchess  of  Connaught,  421  ; 
O.  c.  Empress  of  India,  421  ; 
O.  c.  Mrs.  F.  Peters)  Supp., 
May  26)  ;  O.  c.  Mundyanum,  110  ; 
O.  c.  Oaktield  Sunrise,  174  ;  O.  c.  Pit- 
tianum,  302  ;  O.  c.  radiosum  (Supp., 
May  26)  ;  O.  c.  tessellatum,  302  ; 
O.  c.  The  Earl  (Supp.,  April  2S) ; 
O.  c.  Victoria  Regina  (p.  4,  Supp., 
April  28) ;  O.  c.  Victoria  Regina, 
(Supp.,  May  26)  ;  O.  x  elegans, 
Eastwood  Park  var.,  174 ;  O.  x 
LoocLristyense  Kimberley,  143  ;  O. 
luteo-purpureum  Mossii,  239 ;  O. 
x  Rolfeae  ardentissimum  (Supp., 
May  26) ;  O.  x  R.  optimum  (Supp., 
May  26) ;  O.  x  R.  Walton  Grange 
var. ,  410;  O.  x  Souvenir  de  Victor 
Hye-Lebrun  (Supp.,  May  26) ;  O. 
triumphans  var.  Raymond  Craw- 
shay,  207  ;  O.  x  Wendland- 
ianum  Crawshayanum  (p.  4,  Supp., 
April  28) ;  Oenothera  speciosa  rosea 
(Supp.,  May  26)  ;  Oocidium  nanum, 
371  ;  Paeony  Eastern  Queen,  409  ; 
P.  Lady  Sarah  Wilson  (Supp., 
May  26) ;  Paeonies  Cream  Per- 
fection, Lady  Curzon,  and  Lord 
Roberts,  371  ;  Pelargonium  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Day  (Supp.,  May  26)  ;  P.  Miss 
G.  Ashworth,  206 ;  Pentapterygium 
serpens,  174  ;  Petunia  Charlotte 
(p.  4,  Supp  .  April  28)  ;  Phalamopsis 
fuscata,  371  ;  P.  x  intermedia 
Brymeriana,  62 ;  P.  Lady  Roths- 
child, 239  ;    P.    Manni,   371  ;  P.   x 


Schilleriano-Stuartiana,  62  ;  Pole- 
monium  confertum  var.  melittum, 
239  ;  Polvstachyi  laxiflora,  239  ; 
Primula  x  Kewensis,  142;  P.  sinensis 
General  French,  30;  P.  a.  "The 
Duche8s,"30;  Pyrus  Malus  angus- 
tifolium,  fl.  pi.,  239  ;  Restrepia 
striata,  143 ;  Rhododendron  Abbeyi 
(p.  4,  Supp.,  April  28)  ;  R.  Coombe 
Royal,  302 ;  R.  Directeur  Rodi- 
gas,  302 ;  R.  Dr.  Stocker,  206  ; 
R.  H.  Elliott  and  Shilsoni. 
239  ;  R.  multicolor  var.  "Triton," 
61  ;  R.  Pink  Pearl,  371  ;  Rose 
L' Innocence,  239  ;  R.  Pink  Roamer, 
3  71  ;  R.  sinica  Anemone,  371  ; 
R.  Tennyson,  371  ;  Saxifraga 
aretioides  primulina  (p.  4,  Supp., 
April  28) ;  Schizanthus  Wiseton- 
ensis  (Supp.,  May  20)  ;  Sobralia 
Veitchi  aurea,  410 ;  Streptocar- 
pus  achimeniflorus,  371  ;  Tainia 
Penangiana,  62 ;  TulipasBatalini  and 
galatica  (Supp..  May  26) ;  Tulipa 
Borszczowi,  302 ;  T.  Kolpakows- 
kiaDa,  302;  Tulip  "Hector,"  302; 
T.Mabel  (Supp.,  Ma^r  26);  T.  Pink 
Beauty,  302 ;  Violet  La  France, 
206  ;  Zygo  -  colax  x  Leopardinus, 
Wigan's  variety,  31;  Z.-c.  x  Wi- 
ganiana,  30 ;  Zygopetalum  Burti, 
Pitt's  var.,  239;  Z.  Balli,  143; 
Z.  Murrayanum,  111 

Ceylon,  the  Peradeniya  Botanic 
Gardens  in,  65,  397 

Charter  of  the  R.H.S.,  the  new,  26 

China,  Horticulture  in,  130 

Chinese  plants,  233 

Chiswick  trials,  Mr.  A.  Sutton's  criti- 
cism of  the,  275,  299 

Chlorosis  in  a  Rose,  46 

Christmas  Roses,  5 

Chrysanthemum,  a  crimson  Madame 
Carnot,  26  ;  congress,  international, 
136 ;  C.  Madame  Carnot,  77  ; 
sports,  132 

Chrysanthemums,  398  ;  Calvat's  new, 
78  ;  culture  of,  292  ;  in  February, 
93  ;  popular  white,  22  ;  propagation 
of,  22  ;  single-flowered,  78  ;  timely 
hints  upon,  392 

Cider-making  industry,  the,  364 

Cienkowskia  Kirki,  376 

Cineraria  stellata,  253 

Cinerarias,  hybrid,  270,  291 

Citrus  medica  var.  Limonum,  59 ;  C, 
trifoliata  (-Fgle  sepiaria),  269 

Clematis,  for  Pot-culture,  416 ;  C. 
Princess  of  Wales,  53 

Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  ISO 

Cobaea  scandens,  a  semi-double  flower 
of,  233 

Cocos,  branched,  330 ;  C.  Weddelliana, 
117 

Codiaeums,  68 

Codlin  Moth,  trapping  the,  60 

Cielogyne  cristata,  malformed  flower 
of,  162 

Cogniaux,  M.,  decennial  prize  awarded 
to,  250 

Conifer  disease,  a,  101 

Conifers,seedsof,44  ;  the  habit  of,  121  ; 
two  large  British  Columbian,  221 

Convolvulus  lineatus,  10 

Coppice-woods,  conversion  of,  into 
high  forests,  323 

Cordyline  Guilfoylei,  376 

Corypha  austrahs,  118 

Coveut  Garden  Market,  improvement 
in,  94 

Crab-apple  in  the  garden,  the,  312 

Crinum  capense,  98  ;  C.  erubescens 
var.  minus,  84  ;  C.  Moorei  album,  or 
Schmidti,  or  Makoyanum,  124 

Crops,  dissevered,  45 

Cucumber,  cultivation  of,  213;  plants, 
fungous  disease,  in,  274,  317,  320, 
324,  353 

Cucumbers  for  market,  5 

Culverwell's  retirement,  Mr.,  351 

Cupressus  and  Thuya  hybrid,  a  re- 
ported, 190 

Currant-bud  mite,  treatment  of,  with 

hydrocyanic  acid,  358,  364,  388 
Currant,  Comet,  Red,  76 


Currant-disease,  a,  290 

Cyclamen,  fringed,  216,223;  C.  lati- 
folium,  sweet-scented,  1S9 ;  C.  li- 
banoticum,  84 

Cyclamens,  as  window-plant3,  222 ; 
at  Lees,  Coldstream,  44  ;  fimbriated, 
202  ;  hardy,  84 

Cymbidium  I'Ansoni,  352 

Cypripedium,  adventitious  growth  of, 
2  ;  C.  Beechense,  a  spike  of,  in 
flower  for  six  months,  204  ;  C.  x 
Favarger,  130;  C.  x  Fowlerianum, 
146 ;  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum, 
Gratrix's  var.,  146  ;  C.  x  Leeanum, 
as  a  natural  hybrid,  35  ;  C.  Roths- 
childianum,  137  ;  C.  x  Sanderiano- 
Curtisii,  75 ;  C.  x  Sir  George 
White,  289  ;  C.  x  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  35 


Daffodils,   trial    of    early,  at  Ard 

Cairn,  109 
Dahlias,    new  varieties  of,  154,  176, 

251  ;  the  beginning  of  a  new  race 

of,  85 
Dane  John  Gardens,  Canterbury,  241 
Dasylirion  quadrangulatum,  244 
Daughters  of  the  year,  the,  209,  273, 

337 
Decorative  plants  for  corridors,  3S2 
Deepdene,  the,  Dorking,  42,  73 
Delagoa  Bay,  vegetation  of,  357 
Dendrobium    aureum,    a    malformed 

flower  of,  154;  D.  cariniferum,  193  ; 

D.  chryseum,  274  ;  D.  x  Curtisii, 

49  ;    D.  Dalhousie-nobile,  379  ;    D. 

Falconeri,  322 ;  D.  x  Murrhiniacum, 

209 
Dendrobiums,  hybrid,  230  ;  seedling, 

at  Woodhatch  Lodge,  162 
"  Dixlor  "  Hop-wash,  the,  121 
Dock  or  Dockan,  the  broad-leaved,  77 
Doctor  for  plants,  wanted  a,  365 
Dodecatheon   ellipticum  and    D.   te- 

trandum,    338 ;    new  varieties  of, 

329 
Douglas,  David,  118,  15S 
Dracocephalum  nutans  alpinum,  334 
Dublin    Museum,   the  herbarium   at, 

79 


Earwig,  the,  26S,  332,  369 
Eastwell  Park,  the  winter  garden  at, 

348 
Echium  callithyrsum,  361 
Education,  rural,  56 
Eilenroc,  near  Antibes,  the  garden  at, 

27 
Electro-horticulture,  265 
Elm-bark,    with  larva?,  126 ;    beetle, 

the,  172 
Encephalartos  Hildebrandti,  120 
Epping  Forest,  106 
Eranthis  cilicica,  314 
Eremurus,  groups   of,  418  ;    hybrid, 

403 
Eriostemon  cuspidatus,  204 
Erythronium  Dens-canis,  261 
Examinations,  horticultural,  104 
Eucalyptus,  196  ;  E.  Globulus  in  the 

open,  332 
Eulophia  Lubbersiana,  2 
Euonymus,    fruiting   of,    45,    60 ;    E. 

japonicus  in  fruit,  90 
Examinations,  horticultural,  104 
Experiment-station,  the  work  of  an, 

280 


Feijoa  Sellowiana,  361 
Fern-roots  attacked  by  grubs,  126 
Fern  sporangia,  399 
Ferns,  plumose  and  barren,  4."i 
Fertilisation  of  plants,  the,  217 
Ficus    Eetveldiana,    a    new     rubber 
plant,  90  ;  F.  elastica,   the  cultiva- 
tion of,  203 
Fig,  the,  in  Sussex,  156,  105 
Figs,   early,   at  Gunnersbury   House, 
132 
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Flax  cultivation,  73 

Flora  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  the, 
33 

Floral  improvements,  193 

Florists'  art,  coming  exhibition  of 
the,  in  Germany,  72 

Florists'  flowers,  20,  36,  78,  254,  200, 
292,  308,  342,  358 

Flower  garden,  the,  7,  23,  38,  54,  71, 
83,  102,  118,  135,  151,  100, 182, 198, 
214,  230,  247,  202,  279,  294,  310, 
327,  343,  362,  380,  417 

Flowers  in  season,  73,  419  :  in  the 
South-Western  counties,  290 ;  some 
March,  in  Devon,  2 1 8  ;  the  use  of,  iu 
a  prison,  41  ;  their  uses  and  their 
prices,  334 

Food,  colouring  matters  in,  73 

Forest  of  Dean,  the,  an  object  lesson, 
306 

Forestry,  101,  189,  253,  340,  393,  39S  ; 
British,  225,  257,  274,  301,  306, 
323,  414 ;  in  Ireland,  190  ;  Mr.  VV. 
R.  Fisher  on,  317  ;  rotation  in,  52. 
(See  also  under  "  Woods.") 

Francoa  ramosa,  220 

Fraser,  the  late  John,  170 

Fremontia  californica,  301,  414 

Fritillary,  the,  301 

Fruit  and  vegetable  trials  in  Canada, 
384 

P'ruit,  cheap  transit  of,  58 ;  crops  in 
Queensland,  138  ;  crops  of  1S99  in 
California,  40  ;  in  Kent,  419  ;  from 
the  Cape,  121,  169,  218,  250,  314  ; 
•cultivation  in  Drogheda,  403  ; 
fiardy,  for  the  great  North-West, 
403  ;  in  Ontario.  41  ;  parcels  by  rail, 
90  ;  Russian,  153  ;  sales,  Canadian 
and  Cape,  313  ;  show,  the  coming, 
at  Crystal  Palace,  93,  384  ;  tree 
enemies,  20 

Fruit-trees,  beautiful,  92,  15S  ;  plant- 
ing of,  109 

Fruits  and  flowers,  exhibiting,  403 

P'ruits,  dried,  from  Australia,  330 

Fruits,  hardy,  in  hedgerows,  142 :  in 
Ontario,  5S  ;of  South  Australia,  250  ; 
some  Sussex,  50, 150,165,243;  tender 
Canadian,  347 

Fruits  under  glass,  0,  23,  39,  55,  70, 
86,  103.  118,  134,  151,  107,  182, 
198,  215,  231,  247,  262,  278,  295, 
310,  344,  363,  380,  417 

Fuchsia,  Mr.  Meeban  and  the,  332 

Fungus  on  gold  fish,  18S 


H 


Gaillakhias,  perennial,  4 
Galanthus   byzautinus  var.,    US  ;    <i. 

Elwesii    var.     Whittali.    79  ;     G. 

nivalis  var.  Scbarloki,  99 
Galapagos  Islands,  the  vegetation  of 

the,  177 
Game    preserves,   the   treatment   of, 

225,  253 
"tiarden  notes  for  the  year  1899,  147  ; 

from  S.  Devon,  196 
Gardening  under  Glass,  1,  17,  34,  52 
Gardenias,  cultivation  of,  171 
Gaslight,     incandescent,     and     plant 

growth,  201 
Gean  tree,  an  overturned,  at  Belvoir 

Castle,  407,  420 
Genista  sagitalis,  414 
Germination,  on  some  difficult  cases 

of,  402  ;  rapid,  317 
Gillespie,  the  late  Major-General,  25 
Giukgo  biloba,  the,  77 
Gipsy- moth,  the  introduction  of  the, 

383 
Glasnevin,  notes  from,  218 
Gloriosa  superba,  cultivation  of,  171 
Gooseberry  disease,  a,  290  ;   mildew, 

remedy  for,  40 
Grafting  in  winter,  15  ;    problem,  a, 

77  ;    variatious   produced   by,   ami 

their  inheritance,  12,  35,  85,  110 
Grapes,  diseased,  24(1  ;  Grosse  Gttil- 

laume,  12.'! 
Grass-land,  the  manuring  of,  1S4 
Griudelia  patens,  59 
i  iypsophila  paniculata,  220 


H.kmanthos  King  Albert,  185 

Haemaria  discolor,  50 

Hail,  damage  from,  392 

Hairiness  of   plants,    the,    154,    188, 

205 
Hardy  fruit  garden,  the,  0,  22,  39, 

53,  71,  87,   102,  119,  135,  150,  160, 

183,   199,   230,  246,  262,  278,  295, 

310,327,  344,  363,  380,416 
Hawthorn,  a  pink -flowered,  reverting 

to  white,  406 
Heat,  the  recent,  268 
Hedsor,  near  Maidenhead,  154 
Hellebores,  5 
Henderson,    Mr.    A.,   retirement  of, 

from  Thoresby,  105 
Hepatica  angulosa,  self-seeding  of,  252 
Hepatica,  the,  189 
Herbaceous  border,  386 
Herrin,  C,  presentation  to,  14 
Hibiscus  Cooperi,  376 
Hippeastrum,  a  hardy,  370 
Hollyhocks,  36,  309 
"  Honey-guides  "or  "  Path-6nders," 

81,  196 
Hong-Kong,  notes  from,  396,  407 
Horse-chestnuts,  3S9 
Horse-radish     attacked    by   a    mite, 

Rhizoglyphus,  46 
Horticultural  hall  of  the  future,  251 
Horticultural  teaching  iu   Germany, 

364 
Horticulture  and  the  study  of  Nature, 

72 
Hybridism  in  Citrus,  1S6 
Hybridisation  Conference,    report   of 

the,  248 
Hybrids,  true  from    seed,    188,  222, 

235 
Hydrangeas  for  market,  4 
Hydrocyanic    acid,      fumigation      of 

Currant   bud-mite,  with,   358,   .'!(i4. 

3S8 
Hymenocallis    Horsmanni,    84  ;     H. 

Moritziana,  88 


I 


India,  43 

Indian-corn  ;  its  early  existence  in 
China,  217 

Inheritance,  the,  of  acquired  charac- 
ters, 346 

Ireland,  Flax  industry  in,  370 

Ireland,  forestry  in,  365  ;  notes 
from,  238 

Iris  bosniaca,  338  ;  I.  Danfordia>, 
170  ;  I.  germauica  forced  into 
bloom  in  March,  202  ;  I.  orchioides, 
293;  I.  paradoxa,  333;  I.  Rosen - 
bachiana,  338  ;  I.  speculatrix,  396  ; 
I.  stenophylla,  170,  188 

Irises,  bulbous,  212,  30S,  324  ;  Eng- 
lish, 347 

Italian  lakes,  notes  from  the,  157 

Ivy,  bowers,  200 

Ivies,  multiform,  419 


Jadoo,  the  Artillery  plant  iD,  204 
. I  alia  Orange,  the,  9 
Japanese  arboriculture  in  London,  203 
■(uncus   zebrinus,    a   form  of   Scirpus 
lacustris,  90 


K 


Kalokanthes,  the  culture  of,  107 

Karroo  plants,  West  African,  10,  252 

Kenley,  a  visit  to,  228 

lvew,  appointments  from,  152  :  and 
the  British  Museum,  298  ;  cycles 
at,  300  i  notes,  59,  133,  244,  297, 
313,  ."37,  360,  the  proposed  labo- 
ratory at,  304 

Kitchen  garden,  the.  7.  23,  38,  51.  70. 
87,  103,  119,  135,  150,  107,  183, 
198,  215,  231,  210.  263,  279.  294, 
310,  327,  345,  362,  380,417 


Lachenalia  pendula,  133 

Lajlia  Boothiana,  389  ;  L.  Jongbeana, 

98,  241  ;  L.  superbiens,  99 
Lagerstrofmia  Fordi,  396 
Lambeth    Palace    Grounds   and    the 

public,  138 
Larch  blossom,  296 
Larix  occidentalis,  318 
Latania  borbonica    117 
Laurence,  A.M.,  Rev.  John,  129,  413 

LAW  NOTES :— Cooper  t>.  Chandler 
(allotment  case),  14 ;  Cryer  v. 
Booth  (removal  of  plants),  220 ; 
Cull  and  another  v.  Great  Eastern 
Railway  (claim  for  damages),  220  ; 
Glover  v.  Smith  (claim  for  goods 
supplied),  350;  Gowdez  v.  Law- 
rence and  others  (damage  to  fruit- 
trees),  411  ;  Howcroft  and  another 
v.  Perkins,  43 ;  Howcroft  &  Watkins 
v.  Gardner  (seed  case),  125;  Jones 
D.  Riley  (disputed  liability),  423  ; 
Pharmaceutical  Saciety  of  Great 
Britain  v.  White  (sale  of  poisons), 
7.  41,  61  ;  Pickersgill  v.  Johnson 
(false  pretences),  251  ;  Towler  & 
Son  v.  Taylor  (false  pretences),  173 

Leaf,  the,  100 

Lemon,  Metford's  giant,  59,  267 

Lettuce  and  Cabbage  cultivation, 
242 

Lettuces,  autumn  raised,  330 

Ligustrum  ovali folium.  41 

Lilac,  new  varieties  of,  115 

Lilium  candidum,  successful  experi- 
ence with,  333 

Lilies,  305 ;  their  characteristics, 
394,  420  ;  for  planting  out  of-doors, 
352 ;  for  the  garden,  370 ;  three 
good  hardy,  and  their  culture, 
267 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  a  pink-flowered, 
347 

Limpsfield  site  proposed  for  the  new 
garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the,  300 ;  official  reports 
upon,  276 ;  general  features  and 
situation  of,  248  :  Mr.  A.  Sutton's 
report  upon  the,  270 

Linnoea  Garden,  near  the  Gt.  St. 
Bernard,  the  Allinger  Rockery  in 
the,  16S 

Livistonaaustralis  in  Count  Kerchove 
de  Denterghem's  winter  garden, 
21S  ;  L.  chinensis,  117 

Lobelia  cardinalis  varieties,  131  ;  L. 
speciosa,  131 

London  Botanic  Garden,  the,  05 

London  open  spaces,  233 

Lycoris  squamigera  aud  others,  84 

Lysichitum  camtschatcense  in  its 
native  swamps,  219 


M 

Macrozamia  Moorei  poisonous  to 
cattle  in  Queensland,  201 

Magnolia  stellatafor  forcing,  313 

Manure  waste,  to  prevent,  226 

Manuring,  28  :  Lupins  for  green,  90  ; 
of  grass  laDd,  184  ;  orchards  and 
fruit-trees,  378 

Market  Gardening,  4,31,  68,  117,  242, 
323,  379 

Market,  the  old  Tortman,  282 

Mathiola  eoronopifolia,  29S 

Mazus  pumilio,  32 

Meconopsis  grandis,  352  ;  M.  hetero- 
pliylla.  320  ;    M.  uepalensis,  388 

Melons,  08  ;  as  cordous.  1 94 

Mesembryanthemums,  197,  292 

Metropolitan  opeu  spaces,  41 

Michelia  fuscata,  396 

Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture,  205 

Misleto  on  a  Peach-tree.  252  ;  pro- 
pagation of,  218 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  348 

Musa  Ensete,  69,  370 


N 


Narcissus,  blindness  in,  234,  334 ; 
culture  for  market,  203  ;  diseased, 
250,  356;  N.  Poet's  at  Les  Avants, 
259 ;  N.  Sir  Watkin  with  reflexed 
and  much  lobed  cup,  122 

Nature  and  horticulture,  1 45 

Nelson,  New  Zealand,  329 

Nepenthes  and  low  temperatures,  172 

New  York,  a  horticultural  society  to 
be  formed  in,  329  ;  botanical  garden 
at,  90 

Nitragin,  138 

Nomenclature  of  hardy  plants,  123 

Nova  Scotia,  the  climate  of,  52 

Novelties  of  1899,  2,  18 

Novices,  notes  for,  100,  212 

Nursery  Notes. — Carmichael,  W., 
Edinburgh,  343  ;  Carter,  J.,  &  Co., 
140  ;  Low,  Hugh,  &  Co.,  108  ; 
Sander,  F.,  &  Co.,  237;  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  66  ;  Tracy,  H.  A., 
Twickenham,  146;  Veitch,  Jas.,  4; 
Sons,  125,  237 


Oaklands.  Kenley,  22S 
Oak,  the  Lucombe,  190,  323 

Obituary.  —  Baxter,  Alex.,  160; 
Blackmore,  R.  D.,  63;  Boyd, 
Thomas,  189;  Brown,  Alexander, 
32  ;  Brown,  George,  95;  Clark,  Geo. 
H.,  223;  Crosland,  Richard,  207; 
Dewar,  Daniel,  420  :  Divers,  W., 
Ill  .  Ernst,  Dr.,  121  :  Fairgrieve, 
P.  VV.,  128  ;  Foley,  L%dy  Emily,  8  ; 
Fraser,  James,  76  ;  Fraser,  John, 
03  ;  Goldsmith,  Jno.  Oliver,  128; 
Corrie,  William  Hugh,  173  :  Greig, 
Andrew.  15  ;  Haywood,  T.  B  ,296  ; 
Hulle,  Hubert  Jean  Van,  40  ;  Law- 
renson,  Mrs.  A.  L.,  189  ;  Lloyd,  R., 
388;  Lowe.  Ed.  Jos.,  173;  Lums, 
den,  W.  H.,  Ill  ;  Lothian,  the 
Marquis  of,  40  ;  Manvers,  Earl, 
40  ;  Masson,  M.,  3S2  ;  Moore, 
Mrs.  F.,  25  .  Nicol,  William,  319  ; 
Nunns,  John,  03  ;  Paget,  Sir  James, 
S  ;  Pullett,  Jas.,  95  :  Paul,  Mrs. 
W.,  25  ;  Ruskin,  John,  76  ;  Symons, 
Geo.  J.,  173  ;  Turner,  Charles.  76, 
Westminster,  Duke  of,  S  ;  Wood, 
Chas.,  4S 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  an  abnormal, 
25S ;  O.  c.  Moortebeekiense,  46 ; 
O.  c.  Mundyanum,  117  ;  O.  c. 
Oaktield  Surprise.  181  :  O.  c.  Oak- 
woodiense,  358  ;  O.  c.  Pittiae,  194 

Odontoglossum  x  rnulus,  9S ;  O.  x 
Wendlandiauum,  290  ;  O.  Wilcke- 
anum,  316 

tEoothera  ovata,  10 

Oncidium  barbatum  varieties,  230 

Onions  sown  indoors,  74 

Ononis  rotundifolia,  3S6 

Orange,  malformed,  190 ;  striped, 
255  ;  the  Jaffa,  9 

Oranges,  Californiau  seedless,  204  ; 
230  ;  from  seed,  310 

Orchid  collection  burnt,  the  Schle- 
gel,  9 

Orchid-houses,  the.  7.  22,  38,  54,  71, 
86,  102,  119.  134.  151.  166,  1S2, 
199,  214,  230.  246,  203,  278,  295, 
310.  326,  345,  363,  380,  417 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  2,  35,  49, 
67.  si.  98,  113,  146,  162,  17S,  193, 
2H1I.  23(1,  241,  25S.  271,  290,  322, 
358,  386 

Orchids  at  Castle  Hill,  210 

Orchids,  erratic.  403  ;  at  the  Cedars, 
Harrow  Weald.  274  :  at  The  Dell, 
Staines,  245;  hardy  terrestrial,  140 

Oreodoxa  regia,  avenue  of,  in  Pera- 
deniya  Botanic  Gardens,  290 

Orobauche  on  Pelargonium,  126,  205 

Orphan  Fund,  the  Royal  Gardeners', 
74  ;  animal  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners',  303;  auuual  meeting, 
121,  122,  120 
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P^onia  corallina,  34S,  36S 

Palm-house,  a  new,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
58 

Palms,  branched,  293,  330  ;  for  deco- 
ration, cultivation  of,  339 ;  for 
markets,  117;  growth  of,  in  Southern 
California,  268  ;  their  age  when 
planting,  &c,  132  ;   the  age  of,  306 

Panax  Mastersianum,  399 

Pancratiums,  continuous  flowering  of, 
110 

Pansy,  sport  in  a,  325 

Pansies,  36 

Papaver  somniferum,  420 

Paris  Congress  of  Horticulture,  237, 
318,  355,  364,  410 

Paris-green,  tests  of,  90 

Park  clumps  of  trees,  1S9 

Parsnip  Tender-and-True,  235, 253, 2S5 

Parsnips,  188 

Peach  bloom,  protecting,  92, 172,  234 

Peach  Crimson  Galande,  a  fruitful 
tree  of,  110 

Peach,  pluricarpellary  pistils  in,  3S4 

Peaches  in  Georgia,  419 

Peach-trees  diseased,  318 

Pear  La  France,  350 

Pears  and  the  Quince  stock,  74 

Pears,  late,  29,  46  :  neglected  varieties 
of,  264  ;  two  good  long- keeping,  145 

Peas,  autumn,  386  ;  edible,  253  ; 
green,  420 

Pelargonium,  a  plea  for  the  fancy,  20 

Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leaved,  323 

Peloria,  fixed,  in  Cattleya  intermedia 
var.  Aquini,  S3 

Pencarrow,  Cornwall,  234 

Peutapterygium  serpens,  361 

Peristeria  elata,  a  fine  specimen  of,  9S 

Pests,  plant,  a  remedy  for,  172 

Petroleum  emulsion,  403 

Phahenopsis  x  Schilleriano  -  Stuart- 
iana,  83 

Phlox  lilacina,  420 

Phlox  subulata  Newry  SeedliDg,  416 

Phloxes,  hardy  shrubby,  219 

Pbormium  Hookeri,  361 

Pinks  and  Auriculas  in  the  old  days, 
308 

Plant,  hardy,  notes,  379 

Plant  names,  184 

Plant  Portraits  (references  to)  :— 
Acacia  calamifolia,  91  ;  A.  rupi- 
cola,  3S5  ;  Acineta  Humboldti,  322; 
Aloe  abyssinica,  297  ;  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  130  ;  Antholyza  Schwein- 
furthi,  232  ;  Arissema  flavum,  90 ; 
Begonia  Hedei,  42  ;  Berberis  Thun- 
bergi,  128  ;  B.  peristeria  elata,  18  ; 
Caccinia  strigosa,  91  ;  Campanula 
mirabilis,  297  :  Cattleya  Acklandia?, 
130 ;  C.  Atalanta  inversa  and  C. 
splendens,  130 ;  C.  Bowringiana 
labiata,  242  ;  C.  Dowiana  Batemani 
var.  Moortebeekiensis,  178  ;  C. 
Ella,  130  ;  C.  labiata  Alfrediana, 
113  ;  C.  Leopoldi  var.  purpurea, 
130  ;  C.  Loddigesii  var.  Harrisoniaj 
alba,  113;  C.  Rex  O'Brien,  130; 
C.  Trianrei  var.  majestica,  242  ;  C. 
Triantei  var.  platycbila,  C.  candi- 
dula,  C.  latissima,  IS  ;  C.  Wend- 
landiana  x ,  130  ;  Cereus  mojavensis, 
154  ;  Ceropegia  Woodi,  154 ; 
Cestrum  fasciculatum,  3S5  ;  Chrys- 
anthemum Myrto,  234  ;  Cissus 
Baudiniana,  91  ;  Clematis  orientalis 
tangutica,  232  ;  Coccinia  Dinteri, 
348  ;  Cochlioda  rosea,  130  ;  Ccelo- 
gyne  Dayana,  178 ;  Convolvulus 
macrostegius,  364  ;  Cotyledon  Pur- 
pusii,  297  :  Crataegus  Oxyacantha 
var.  inermis,  91  ;  Cypripedium  x 
A.  de  Lairesse,  130 ;  C.  aureum  var. 
(Edipe,  242  ;  C.  x  Canhami  Wund- 
sam,  42:  C.  Chamberlainianum, 
242  ,  C.  Gertrude  Hollington  var. 
Illustris,  322  ;  C.  Mahlerfe  var.  Dr. 
Clinge  Doorenbos  x,  130  ;  Crypto- 
coryne  Griffithi,  364 ;  Cytisus 
Schipkaensis,  26  ;  Dahlia  Madame 
Rene  Gerard,  166  ;  Decaisnea 
Fargesii,  34S ;   Dendrobium  bigib- 


bum,  330  ;  D.  primulinum,  178  ; 
D.  Victoria  Regina,  130  ;  Diostea 
juncea,  26  ;  Dipladenia  eximia, 
364  ;  Deutzia  discolor,  232  ;  Euca- 
lyptus ticifolia,  90  ;  Epidendrum 
or  Barkeria  elegans,  113  ;  E. 
atropurpureum  var.  longilabris, 
130  ;  E.  xanthinum,  130  ;  Eutaxia 
myrtifolia,  128  ;  Grammatophyllum 
Rumphianum,  130  ;  Haemanthus 
Kuenig  Albert,  304  ;  Haylockia 
pusilla,  26  ;  Helenium  tenuifolium, 
364  ;  Hyacinth  Queen  of  the  Blues, 
135  ;  Hyacinths  King  of  the  Yellows 
and  Sir  W.  Mansfield,  329:  Irisalbo- 
purpurea,  42  ;  I.  obtusifolia,  90  ; 
Ixia,  garden  forms  of,  135;  Jaco- 
binia  suberecta,  330 ;  Kniphofia 
rufa,  154  ;  La;lia  Gouldiana,  166  : 
L.  leucoptera,  242  ;  L.  Perrini 
vars.  irrorata  and  alba,  242  ;  L. 
rubescens,  113  ;  L.  xanthina,  130  ; 
La;lio-Cattleya  elegans,  var.  Blen- 
heimensis,  242 :  Lathyrus  splendens, 
91  :  Lilium  Sutchuense,  297  ;  Lo- 
matia  loDgifolia,  90  ;  Lissochilus 
Horsfalli,  130  ;  Luculia  gratissima, 
348 ;  Macleania  insiguis,  26  ;  Mam- 
miliaria  missouriensis,  234  ;  M.  vivi- 
para,  364  ;  Maricas  gracilis  and 
Northiana,  330  ;  Masdevallia  tovar- 
ensis  ;  242  ;  Maxillaria  striata,  130; 
Matthiola  sinuata,  var.Oyensis,154  ; 
Miltonia  Candida,  178  ;  M.  Cog- 
niauxiae,  242  ;  M.  Regnelli  var. 
citrina,  242 ;  Monarda  didyma, 
166;  Mormodes  buccinator,  130; 
M.  Ocana?,  130  ;  Odontoglossum 
aspersum  var.  Bosschereanum,  18  : 
O.  crispum,  242  ;  O.  c.  var.  prima- 
tum,  322  ;  Oncidium  Kramerianum, 
130  ;  O.  reflexum.  130  :  Pear  Mme. 
Gillekens,  12S  ;  P.  Joyau  de  Sep- 
tembre,  234  ;  Phlomis  lunariifolia, 

90  ;     Polygonum  Baldschuanicum, 

91  ;  Polypteris  Hookeriana.  348  ; 
Pomaderris  racemosa,  91  ;  Prunus 
persica  magnifica,  42  ;  Ranunculus 
grandiflorus  superbissimus,  329 ; 
Renanthera  Imschootiana,  232  : 
Rhyncostylis  retusa,  242  ;  Ribes  spe- 
ciosum,  135 ;  Rose  Grand  Duke 
Adolph  of  Luxemburg,  42  ;  R. 
Maman  Cochet,  330  ;  R.  Soleil  d'Or, 
166,  330  ;  Rufus  reflexus,  29S  ; 
Salvia  spleudens  "  Silverspot, ''  59  ; 
Sanguinaria  canadensis,  59  ;  So- 
bralia  xantholeuca,  IS  ;  Solanum 
Pierreanum,  330  ;  Sophronitis  vio- 
lacea,  322  :  Stanhopea  Rodigasiana, 
154  ;  S.  Wardi,  130  ;  Tecophilrta 
cyanocrocus,  91  ;  Thomasia  sola- 
nacea,  91  ;  Tigridia  pavonia,  234  ; 
Trillium  cernuum,  330  ;  Tulips 
Couronned'Or  and  Golden  Standard 
and  rubra  maxima,  329 ;  Tulips, 
varieties  of,  135:  Vanda  Amesiana, 
242  ;  V.  Sanderiana,  130  :  Verbas- 
cum  longifolium,  232 ;  Washing- 
tonia  robusta,  91 

Plants.  New  or  Noteworthy:— 

Calendula  Noeana,  273 ;  Cypripe- 
dium x  Sir  George  White,  289  ; 
Dendrobium  nobile  virginale  Lee- 
mann's  var.,  162  ;  Masdevallia 
xanthina  var.  albida,  33  ;  Primula 
x  Kewensis,  130  ;  Solanum  Wors- 
leyi,  IS 

Plants  under  Glass,  6,  23,  39.  55,  70, 
87,  102,  US,  135,  150,  167,  1S3, 
199,  214,  231,  247,  263,  279,  294, 
310,  327.  345,  363,  380,  416 

Pleurothallis  macroblepharis  and  P. 
Barberianum,  130  ;  P.  E,oezlii,  130 

Plowrightia  ribesia  (Gooseberry  and 
Currant  fungus),  290 

Plum,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  12,  44,  45 

Plums,  hybrid,  178 

Poisons,  sale  of,  by  seedsmen,  41,  69, 
76,  93,  124,  236,  353 

Poisons,  formation  of  a  society  of 
traders  in,  202,  312 

Polyanthuses,  254 

Potato  disease,  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 


and,     13S ;     growing    experiments, 

7S  ;  sets,  change  of,  124,  157 
Potato,  the,  332  ;  introduction  of  the, 

into  England,  160,  17S  ;  P.  Up-to- 

Date,  44 
Potatos,  a  use  for  small,  270  ;  diseased 

with  scab,  255  ;  new  strain  of,  36  ; 

Yellow-fleshed  and  Up-to-Date,  11 
Primula  x   Kewensis,    195  ;  P.    japo- 

nica,  38S;  P.  obconica,  205;  P.  o., 

a  romance  of,  58 
Primroses,  369 ;  and  their  allies,  325, 

340,  360 
Primroses  and  Polyanthus,  395 
Protection  of  fruit  blossom  on  wall- 
trees,  123 
Pruning   competition    at  Madresfield 

Court,  155 
Pruning  of  the  Vine,  124 
Pruning  Roses,  194 
Prunus,  pluricarpellary,  pistils  in,  406 
Pyrus  coronaria,  370 


Quince,  the,  50 ;  in  Sussex,  the,  92, 
109,  123,  142,  157 


Rainfall  and  sunshine  of  1899,  41 

Rainfall  at  Belvoir  Castle  and  Belve- 
dere House,  171  ;  in  East  Sussex  in 
1899,  11  ;  in  1899,  the,  73  ;  the 
winter,  220 

P^andia  densiflora,  396 

Ranunculus,  French,  365 ;  R.  Lyalli, 
118 

Rats,  to  catch,  96 

Rawtenstall,  the  new  park  for,  348 

Red-spider,  the  "  Hatfield  "  cure  for, 
12,  46,  77 

Renanthera  Lowi,  2 

Retinospora  plumosa,  produced  on 
tree  of  R.  pisifera,  9 

Rhododendron  fibre,  316 

Rhododendron  grande,  105  ;  show  in 
London,  385 

Ehubarb,  a  novel  way  of  forcing,  301 

Rhubarbs,  early,  234 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  352,  370 

Richardia  africana,  treatment  of,  330 

Eichardias,  Elliotiana  and  Pentlandi, 
some  fine,  26S 

Riviera,  winter  on  the,  305 

Rock  gardens,  3S9 

Romneya  Coulteri,  130 

Root-pruning  of  Apples  and  Pears,  77 

Roots,  the  curvature  of,  138 

Rosary,  the,  20,  68,  83,  194,  22S, 
322,  361 

Rose,  abnormal  development  in,  420  ; 
a  wonderful  Argyll,  51 

Rose  culture  in  Turkey,  41  ;  leaves, 
spot  on,  385  ;  shows  of  the  future, 
113  ;  R.  Tennyson,  395 

R,oses,  exhibition,  194  ;  for  a  penny- 
in-the-slot,  58  :  garden  vars.,  194; 
in  and  near  to  towns,  228 ;  late- 
flowering,  251  ;  new,  194  ;  of  recent 
origin,  20  :  tea,  on  their  own  roots, 
141  ;  the  t-lite  of  fragrant,  228 

Rosefield,  L;elia  anceps  at,  67 

Royal  Academy,  garden  pictures  at 
the,  2S9 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  bye- 
laws,  402,420  ;  the  future  of  the.  152; 
and  the  new  scheme,  200  ;  and  the 
Centenary,  221,  232,  24S,  251,  299, 
315;  the  future  of  the,  316,  328, 
331,  352,  370  ;  in  the  provinces,  418  ; 
proxy  voting,  41S  ;  see  also  under 
"  Centenary,"  "  Limpsfield,"  and 
"  Chiswick." 

Ruskin,  the  late  John,  56,  76 


Salvia  splendens,  220 

San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  Park,  266 

Saprolegnia,  107 


Saxifraga  apiculata,  71,  180,  204  ;  S. 
Rhei,  31,  292  ;  S.  peltata,  140, 
172,  310 ;  S.  Rudolphiana  com- 
pacta,  263  ;  S.  Salmonica  (?),  309  ; 
S.  Sibtborpi,  292 

Schedules,  24,  92 

Scholarships  in  horticulture,  offered 
by  the  London  County  Council, 
283 

School  grounds,  surveying  and  ar- 
ranging of,  260 

Schroder's,  Baron,  Sir  H.,  Orchids, 
245 

Scientific  Committee  :— Abies 

amabilis  attacked  byChermes,  190; 
Acorn  with  three  embryos,  255 ; 
Aloe,  sp.,  fasciated  shoots  of  (p.  3, 
Supp.,  April  28) ;  Apples  injured  by 
hail,  46;  Ash  shoots  barked  by 
hornets  (p.  3,  Supp.,  April  2S)  ; 
Cyclamen  fringed,  223  ;  Elm-bark 
with  larvae,  126  ;  Evolution  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  (p.  3, 
Supp.,  April  28) ;  Fendlera  rupicola, 
3S9  ;  Fern-roots  attacked  by  grubs, 

126  ;  Fir,  Douglas,  diseased,  190  ; 
Grapes,  diseased,  190;  Horse-radish 
attacked  by  Rhizoglyphus,  46  ;  Iris 
with  diseased  roots,  3S9  ;  Larix 
occidentals,  31S  :  Oak,  the  Lu- 
combe,  190 ;  Odontoglossum,  a 
synanthic,  3S9;  Orange,  malformed, 
190  ;  O.,  striped,  255  ;  Orobancheon 
Pelargonium,  126  ;  Peach  -  trees, 
diseased,  318  ;  Pear  -  stem,  con- 
stricted, 190 ;  Potatos  diseased 
with  scab,  &c. ,  255 ;  Primrose, 
umbellate  (p.  3,  Supp.,  April  28)  ; 
Scilla,  bulbiferous,  190  ;  Tulipa 
Gesneriana  diseased,  389  ;  Vibur- 
num with  hypertrophied  branches, 
223 ;  Vine- leaves  diseased,  223,  255> 
318  ;  Yew-trees,  large,  190 

Scilla     sibirica    var.    taurica,     236  %. 

varieties  of,  213 
Scirpus,  the  banded,  105 
Scotland,  Apples  in,  82 
Seaside  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 

18,  44 
Seed,  change  of,  313 
Seeds  not  true  to  name,  60,  80* 
Selaginellas,  serviceable,  217 
Senecio     auriculatissimus,     133  ;      S. 

squalidus  and  S.  vulgaris  radiatus- 

at  Cardiff,  406 
Sequoias  at  Poltimore  Park,  406 
Shakespeare  an  evolutionist,  was  ?  106- 
Shamrock,  the,  222 
Sherborne  Castle,  Apples,  &c>  at,  124 
Shrewsbury  Show,  the  fruit  class  at 

the,  405 
Snowdrops  and  bees,  236 
Snowdrops,  yellow,  189 

SOCIETIES  :  —  Aberdeen  Gardeners, 
30  ;  Aberdeen  Natural  History  andi 
Antiquarian,  133  ;  Aberdeenshire 
Agricultural  Research,  78;  Agri- 
cultural Seed  Trade  Association, 
372  ;  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists,  139,  390 ;  Beckenbam 
Horticultural,  287,  319,  355  ; 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural, 

154,  223  ;  Bristol  and  District 
Gardeners,  79,  127,  144,  176,  287  -r 
Buchan  Field  Club,  303 ;  Boston 
Dahlia,  175  ;  Cambridgeshire  Hor- 
ticultural,  390  ;  Cardiff  Gardeners, 

127  ;  Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum, 
304  ;  Chester  Paxton,  95,  127,  158, 
191,  240,  287  ;  Croydon  Horticul- 
tural Improvement,  207,  272  j 
Devon   and  Exeter  Gardeners,   95, 

155,  191,  240  ;  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, and  Newcastle  Horticul- 
tural and  Botanical,  154 ;  Edin- 
burgh Botanical,  40  ;  Gardeners' 
Company,  the,  410 :  Ghent  Horticul- 
tural, 106,  190,  240,  31 S  ;  Hornsey 
and  District  Chrysanthemum,  95  ; 
Ipswich  and  East  of  England  Horti- 
cultural, 14  ;  Isle  of  Wight,  47,  95, 
2S7  ;  KewGuild.  139;  K.  G., dinner 
of   the,    348;    Kidderminster    and 
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District  Horticultural,  336  :  Kings- 
ton Chrysanthemum,  126 ;  Lin- 
nean,  30,  73,  105,  138,  175,  207, 
303,  371,  110  ;  Manchester  and 
North  of  England  Orchid,  46,  93, 
143,  175,  207,  255,  286,  318,  389  ; 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical,  255  ; 
Midland  Auricula,  286 ;  Midland 
Daffodil,  286  ;  National  Auricula 
and  Primula,  271  ;  Nat.  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  14, 419  ;  Nat.  Chrysan- 
themum, 47,  94,  126,  144,  419  ;  Nat. 
Dahlia,  47,  154  ;  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade.  126 ;  Nurserymen.  Market 
Gardeners'  and  General  Hailstorm 
Insurance  Corporation.  Ltd.,  271  ; 
Reading  Gardeners,  47  ;  Reading 
and  District  Gardeners,  14,  7S,  144, 
176,  207,240,  304  ;  Richmond  Horti- 
cultural, 74,  422 ;  Royal  Botanic, 
'255,  319  ;  R.oyal  Botanic  (practical 
Gardening  School),  265  ;  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  of 
Manchester,  372  ;  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural,  46,  239,  303  ;  Royal 
Dublin,  14,  176  ;  Ptoyal  National 
Tulip,  336 ;  Royal  Horticultural,  28, 
30,  46,  61,  126,  136,  142,  157,  168, 
172,  173,  190,  204,  206,  223,  23S, 
264,  270,  274,  284,  285,  298,  301, 
315;  R.H.S.,  at  Richmond,  421  : 
R.H.S.  Temple  Show,  26,  335,  353, 
370,  419;  R.H.S.,  annual  meeting, 
104,  110;  R.H.S.,  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the,  91  :  R.H.S.,  special 
general  meeting,  264  (and  Supp., 
April  28),  408 ;  (See  also  under 
"  Royal  Horticultural  Society.'' 
and  "  Scientific  Committee "). 
Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  271  ; 
Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural,  94  ; 
Scottish  Horticultural,  30,  126, 158, 
239,  389 :  Shirley  Gardeners',  47, 
287,  355  ;  Shropshire  Horticultural, 
127,  169  ;  Societe  Franraise  d'Hor- 
ticulture  de  Londres,  47 ;  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  186,  218 ; 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  (annual  meeting),  175  ; 
Wargrave  Gardeners',  30.  79,  127, 
176,  207,  240,  319,  355  ;  Yorkshire 
Gala,  30,  390  ;  Yorkshire  Natura- 
lists', 403 

Soil,  geological  formation  and  the 
composition  of  a,  11  ;  moisture,  10  ; 
the  physical  properties  of,  321 


Solanum  Worsleyi,  IS 
Sophro-L;>-lia  x  Marriottiana,  66 
Sophronitis  violacea,  35 
South-Western    counties,    flowers    in 

the,  290 
SpirajaFoxi  x,  190 
Spray,  when  not  to,  283 
Sprekelia  formosissima,  376 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  268 
Stock,  John  Bright,  342 
Stock  upon  scion,  the  influence  of  the, 

109 
Stock-takiog,  26,  106, 170,233,  29S.3S4 
Stoking,  the  art  and  science  of,  97 
Strawberry  plant,  unhealthy.  320 
Strawberry  Trafalgar,  397  ;  the  tree, 

243 
Strawberries  as  annuals,  406  ;  flower- 
less,  420  ;  in  barrels,  332,  352 
Strawberries  R.oyal  Sovereign  and  La 

Grosse  Sucrve,  189 
Streptocarpuses,  121 
Stylophorum  diphyllum,  3S6 
Succulents,  146 
Sugar-canes,  seedling,  21)1 
Sugar-producing  country,  a  great,  127, 

158 
Sulphur-fuming,  60 
Sulphur   to   plants,   easy   method  of 

applying,  172 
Summers  in  London,  heat  of  the,  352 
Sunnyhill,  Llandudno,  410 
Sweet  Basil,  cultivation  of,  171 
Sweet   Pea,    bicentenary  celebration, 

62,  202 
Sweet  Peas,  69,  109,  338  :  and  Mig 

nonette,  31 
Synthyris  reniformis,  250 
Syringe,  the  Triplex,  205 
Syringes,  spraying,  92 


Tacsonia  militaris  x,  166 

Tagetes  Lemoni,  IS 

Tea  culture  in  the  United  States,  282 

Tea  growing  in  the  Transvaal,  261 

Tea  statistics,  73 

Tegs,  Mr.  James,  Bearwood  Gardens, 

296 
Temperature  of  the  air  at  Isleworth, 

268 
Tennis-court,  how  to  form  a,  32 
Thistles,  how  to  kill,  317 
Thuya  gigantea,  overgrown  by  Tsuga 

Mertensiana,  221 


Tibouchina  heteromalla,  361 

Tigridia  pavonia,  70 

Tillandsia  Lindeni,  157 

Timber,   growing  in   coppice   woods, 

340  ;  the  production  of  high  class 

Oak,  Ash,  and  Larch,  274 
Tobacco,   culture  in  Canada,  58  ;    in 

Ireland,  100 
Tomato,  cultivation  of,  181,  195,  253  : 

diseases,  419 ;  notes  on  some  phases 

of,   148  ;   houses,   389  ;    T.    Lister's 

Prolific,  5  ;  plants  diseased,  356 
Tomatos,    in    Formosa,    270  ;    under 

glass,  31 
Town     planting     in     Germany     and 

Holland,  169 
Transvaal,  Tea  growing  in  the,  261  ; 

Notes  on  the,  -34" 
Trees    and    Shrubs.    314,    414  :      of 

Yunnan  and  Sutehuen,  313  ;  seaside 

planting  of,  11 
Trees,  park  clumps  of,  101  ;  protection 

of,   from   horses,  300,   301  ;    royal, 

107 
Trinity  College   Botanical    Gardens, 

Dublin,  292 
Tulipa  Borsczowi  and  other  Turkestan 

Tulips,  350 
Tulipa  Greigi,  301  :  T.  Kaufmanniana, 

211,  236 
Tulips,  exhibition  of,  at  Copenhagen, 

366  ;  the  florists',  in  April,  260  . 
Tulips,    Darwin,    for    forcing,    220 ; 

Turkestan,  350 
Turnips,  early,  158 
Turnip-flea,  a  remedy  against,  298 


Variation,  natural,  300 

Yegetation   of  German   South   West 

Africa.  113 
Yerbascum  Thapsus  at  Cardiff,  405 
Yerbena  revival,  the,  186 
Yerbenas,  132 
Veronica  Nummularia,  32 
Veronicas,   comparative   hardiness   of 

New  Zealand,   305  ;  New  Zealand, 

out-of-doors  at  Ken-,  424 
Yiburnum        with         hypertrophied 

branches,  223 
Yine-borders,  piece-meal  extension  of, 

172 
Vine-cuttings,     disinfecting,    against 

Phylloxera,  185 


Vines,  diseased,  318, 320  :  in  Uruguay, 
the,  103  ;  leaves  diseased,  255  ;  the 
pruning  of,  124 

Vines,  from  eyes,  79  ;  influence  of  the 
stock  upon,  12,  77 

Violets,  exhibiting,  77  :  for  ex- 
hibition, 60  :  new  and  old  varieties 
of,  205 


W 

Wasps,  268,  317 

Water,  affording,  to  plants,  93,  141, 
236 

Weather,  the,  SS,  93, 124, 153.  158.2-5, 
420  :  in  Cornwall,  236  ;  in  Ireland, 
1S6  ;  in  North  Cornwall,  316. 
3SS  ;  in  North  Warwickshire,  the 
110  :  in  West  Herts,  the,  127,  133, 
187,  170,  205,  220,  237,  250,  26S, 
2S3,  301,  314,  350,  366,  38S,  411, 
419  ;  of  January  1900,  the,  107 

Weeds,  134 

West  Indian  Agricultural  Conference, 
SS 

West  Indies,  the,  S 

White  in  the  garden,  309 

Wireworms,  the  use  of  soot  against, 
1S9 

Wood,  Chas.,  the  late,  56 

Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  Orchids 
at,  162 

Woodlice  in  forcing  bouses,  how  to 
destroy.  258 

Woods,  English  and  Scotch,  393  ; 
pure,  or  mixed  woods,  257  ;  thin- 
ning, or  not  thinning,  398 

Wrest  Park,  373 


Year  1900,  the  opening,  S 
Yew  Bank,  Kenley,  228 
Yew,  the  Dovaston.  140 
Yew-trees  in  Warwickshire,  172 
Yew-trees,  large,  190 


ZvoopETALrM   Balli,    149  ;    Z.    mys- 
tacinum,  50 
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Adansonia  digitata  at  Klein  Letabse, 

TranBvaal,  57 
^Egle  sepiaria  (Citrus  trifoliata),  269 
Agapetes  buxifolia,  197 
Agave  Jacquiniana  in  the  garden  of 

the  Hotel  du  Pare,  Cannes,  29 
Apple    Cabal va,    165;    A.    Stanway 

Pippin,  13 
Apples  Lord  Suffield  grown  at  ' '  The 

Cedars,"  near  Birmingham,  187 
Archontophiinix  Cunninghami  grow- 
ing at  El  Montecito,  California,  109 
Auricula,    colour   variation   in,   358  ; 

A.  "  Zisca,"  291 
Azalea  Duchess  of  Wellington,  261 
Azaleas,  hardy,  as  staged  by  Messrs. 

Cuthbert  at  the  Temple  Show,  405 


B 

Beaumontia    grandiflora,    spray    of, 

299 
Begonia   Gloire    de  Lorraine  in  the 

gardens  at  Highwood,  Roebampton, 

281 
Blackmore,     portrait     of     the     late 

Richard  Doddridge,  63 
Bocconia  cordata,  a  bed  of,  205 
Brodisea  Sellowiana,  133 
Brunsvigia,  Galtonia.and  Kniphofia,  as 

gathered  in  Natal,  34 
Buds,  an  instrument  for  transplanting, 

253 


Calceolarias,  Messrs.  James',  at  the 
Temple  Show,  351 

Campanula  persicifolia,  fl.  pi.,  409  ; 
C.  p.,  fl.  pi.  var.  Moerheimei,  414 

Canterbury,  the  'Dane  John"  Oar- 
dens  at,  242,  243,  245,  249 

Carnation,  a  fine  specimen  plant  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  from 
Davenham  Bank  Gardens,  11 

Cattleya  intermedia  var.  Aquinii, 
fixed  peloria  in,  83 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  a  large,  at  West- 
felton,  322 

Ceylon,  Palm  avenue  in  the  Pera- 
deniya  Botanic  Gardens  at,  297 

Cheal's  trimmed  trees,  Messrs.,  at 
Temple  Show,  343 

Citrus  trifoliata  (-Egle  sepiaria),  269 

Clematis  Princess  of  Wales,  53 

Cocoa  Geriva,  branched  specimen  of, 
from  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil,  293 

Crataegus  flava,  4(14 

Crinum,  flowering  at  Lisle  House, 
Bournemouth,  98 

Cyclamen,  the  new  fringed,  217 

Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  137  ; 
in  the  gardens  of  Baroness  Roths- 
child, 137 

Cypripedium  x  SanderianoCurtisii, 
75  ;  C.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  43 

Cyrtanthus  helictus,  35  ;  C.  obli- 
quus,  37 


Dahlia  excelsa,  85 

Decabelone  Barklyi,  210 

Dendrobium    ■;  Dalhousi-nobile,  379 

Disease  of  Conifers,  101 

Douglas,     David,    portrait   of,    120 ; 

monument  to,' in  Scone  churchyard, 

121 


Echinocacti,  groups  of,  in  Mr.  De 
Laet's  nursery  at  Contich,  146 

Eilenroc,  near  Antibes,  views  in  the 
garden  at,  25,  27 


Fig,  shoots  of  the,  with  young  fruits, 

156 
Fruit,     Lord     Wantage's,     at     the 

Temple  Show,  339 


Galantiius  nivalis  var.  Scharloki,  99 
Galapagos  Islands,  view  in,  185 
Gean-tree,  an  overturned,  at  Belvoir, 

407 
Grafting,  crown  and  whip,  1S3 
Grindelia  patens,  59 


H 


Haywood,  T.  B.,  portrait  of  the  late, 

296 
Hedsor,    Maidenhead,    the  residence 

of  Lord  Boston,  153 
Hymenocallis  Moritziana,  89 


I 


Illustrations  from   The    Art    and 

Craft  of  Garden-making,  385 
Iris  Danfordise,  171  ;  I.  stenopbylla, 

171 


Laet's  collections  of  Echinocacti,  Mr., 

146 
Lemon,  Metford's,  fruit  of,  grown  at 

Kew,  267 
Lilacs,  new  varieties,  115 
London  Botanic  Garden,  plan  of  the, 

114 
Lysichitum  camtschatcense,  219 


M 

Mesembryanthemcm     truncatellum 

in  S.  W.  Africa,  211 
Miltonia    vexillaria    at    the    Temple 

Show,  369 
Musa  ensete,  bunch  of  fruits  of,  69 


N 


Narcissus  badge  worn  at  the  Fete 
des  Narcisses,  266  ;  N.  ornatus,  a 
field  of,  belonging  to  the  Orchard 
Co.,  Scotby,  Carlisle,  203  ;  N.  Poet's, 
growing  wild  in  the  pastures  at  Les 
Avants,  Switzerland,  259 ;  N. 
Wilhelmina,  283 

Nymphrea  Ellisiana  growing  in  a  tub 
as  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show, 
331 


Oak,  a  Lucombe,  at  Exeter,  323 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Mundyanum, 
117  ;  O.  c.  "Oakfield  Sunrise,"  181  ; 
O.  c.  x  Wendlandianum  Crawshay- 
anum,  275  ;  O.  x  Rolfete,  Walton 
Grange  var.,  415;  O.  triumphans 
var.  Raymond  Crawshay,  213 
Opuntia  myriacantha  growing  in  a 
garden  at  Nice,  178 


Palm  avenue  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Paradeniya,  Ceylon,  297 

Panax  Mastersianum,  399 

Pansy,  a  sport  in  a,  325 

Paris  Exhibition,  views  of  the,  315, 
317,  355 

Phalsenopsis  x  Schilleriano-Stuartiana, 
83' 

Plums,  some  hybrid  American,  179 

Plowrightia  ribesia  (Currant  and 
Gooseberry  fungus),  290 

Plum  and  Cherry-trees  in  pots  exhi- 
bited at  the  Temple  Show  by  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  333,  335 

Polemonium  confertum,  237 

Potatos,  reproduction  of  illustrations 
from  Gerarde's  Herball  (Clusius' 
drawing),  and  M.  Roze's  Hisloire  de 
la  Pomme  de  Serrc,  162,  163,  lo4 

Primula  Kewensis  x  ,  195  ;  P.  sinen- 
sis, a  new  var.  of  Messrs.  Carter's, 
14  '  ;  P.  The  Duchess,  67 


Renanthera  Lowi,  a  fine  specimen 

of,  3 
Rhododendron    flower,     a,    SI  ;     R. 

grande,  105 
Rhubarb  Daw's  Champion,   235  ;  R., 

varieties  of,  showing  degree  of  earli- 

ness,  235 


Rock-garden  exhibited  at  the  Tempe 
Show,  367 

Romneya  Coulteri  as  grown  in  a  gar- 
den at  Croydon,  131 

Rose,  a  White  Argyll,  growing  in 
Canon  Norman's  garden,  51  ;  R. 
Tennyson,  395 

Roses,  an  artistic  display  of,  from  the 
open  garden  in  November,  251 


Saxifraga   peltata  by  a    stream    in 

Humboldt  County,    N.  California, 

139 
Schizanthus    staged   at    the    Temple 

Show,  361 
Sequoia  attacked  by  Botrytis  cinerea, 

101 
Solanum  Worsleyi,  19 
Sophro-Livlia  x  Marriottiana,  66 
Strawberry  Trafalgar,  397 
Streptocarpus,   Messrs.    Veitch's,   at 

Temple  Show,  349 
Succulents  at  the  Temple  Show,  359 


Tagetes  Lemoni,  21 

Temple  Show,  views  from  the,  339* 

341,  343,   349,   351,   355,  359,   361, 

367,  369 
Tennis-court,  plan  of  a,  32 
Thuya  gigantea,  trunk  of,   overgrown 

by  Tsuga  Mertensiana,  221 
Tomato  Lister's  Prolific,  5 
Trees   and   shrubs,    Messrs.    Fisher's 

exhibit  of,  at  Temple  Show,  341 
Tulipa  Borszczowi,  309 
Tulips,  May-flowering  Darwin  Breeder! 

forced  by  Messrs.  Krelage  in  March, 

277 


Vanda  teres,  group  of,  grown  at  Gun- 
nersbury  Park,  Acton,  307 


W 

Wrest  Park,  view  in  the  gardens  at,. 
374,  375,  377 


Yew   Bank,    Kenley,   vie-v*   in 

garden  at,  227,  229 
Yew,  the  original  Dovaston,  147  ' 


Zygopetalum  Balli,  149  ;  Z.  mystaci- 
num,  50 
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Allinger   Rockery    in    the    Linnxa    Gardens,    near    the    Great  St. 

Bernard  (March  17). 
Bamboos,    Group    of    Hardy,    Arranged    by    Messrs.   Veitch    &   Sons 

(May  19). 
Blenheim  Palace,  View  of  the  Italian  Garden  at  (January  6). 
Buckingham  Palace,  View  in  the  Gardens  at  (April  28) 
Callipsyche  mirabilis  flowered  in  Mr.  Worslky's  Garden,  Isleworth 

(March  31). 
Carnation  Herbert  J.  Cutbush  (May  26). 

Deepdene,  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Hall  at  (February  3). 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent,  the  Winter  Garden  at  (June  2). 


Encephalartos     Hildeerandti     with     Seven     Male     Spikes,    .  Royal. 

Gardens,  Kew  (February  24). 
Eremurus,    Group    of,    at    Royal    Horticultural    Society's    Meeting. 

(June  30). 
Miltonia  vexillaria  "  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen"  (May  26). 
Peni  arrow,  Cornwall,  the  Residence  of  Mrs.  Ford,  view  of  (April  14). 
Peradeniya,    Ceylon,   view    in    the    Central    Drive,    Royal    Botanic 

Gardens  (June  23). 
Plants,  a.  Group  of  Flowering  (May  26). 
View  in  the  Gardens  of  Miss  Sullivan,  Fulham  (June  9). 
Views  in  the  Grounds  at  Deepdene,  near  Dorking  (January  20). 
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Apple  Stanway  Seedling 

Blenheim  Palace,  Oxon,  view  of  the  Italian  Flower-garden 

at  (Supplement). 
Carnation,  a  specimen,  as   grown    in    the    gardens    of 

C.  Dyson  Perriu,  Esq  ,  D&venham  Uank 
Reo  anther  a  Lowi,  a  specimen -plan  1  of 
Tomato,  Lister's  Prolific,  a  plant  in  fruit  of 


GAEDENING  UNDER   GLASS.* 
By  W.  Watson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

|~  AST  year  we  devoted  an  evening  to  "The 
-*-^  Evolution  of  the  Greenhouse."  We  found 
that  the  first  use  of  glass  in  the  construction  of 
a  house  for  plants  was  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  structures  known  as 
orangeries,  with  opaque  roofs  and  glass  sides, 
were  designed.  Such,  according  to  Ray,  was  the 
house  in  the  Apothecaries'  garden  at  Chelsea  in 
1684,  and  which  was  heated  by  a  kind  of 
oven.  In  1717  a  forcing-house  for  Grapes  was 
erected  for  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir 
Castle,  in  which  glass  funned  the  roof  as  well 
as  the  sides.  These  structures  were  heated  by 
means  of  furnaces  built  under  the  floor  of  the 
house.  This  was  improved  upon  by  carrying 
the  Hue  or  chimney  along  the  side  of  the  house. 
Steam  was  used  in  1788,  and  shortly  afterwards 
hot  water  was  applied  to  the  artificial  heating  of 
a  plant-house  in  the.lardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 
None  of  these  structures,  however,  were  what 
we  to-day  should  designate  a  greenhouse  ;  they 
were  merely  sheds  with  a  few  extra  windows  in 
the  sides  or  roof  for  the  admission  of  light, 
their  chief  use  being  to  protect  from  the  cold  of 
winter  such  plants  as  during  the  summer  could 
be  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  earliest  form  of 
plant-house  constructed  wholly  of  glass  sup- 
ported by  sash-bars,  was  the  lean-to,  of  pent- 
house shape,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
existence  in  old  gardens  in  this  country. 

From  such  structures  to  those  of  modern 
design  was  a  great  stride.  Then  glass  was 
expensive  and  poor  ;  heating  arrangements 
were  of  a  more  or  less  make-shift    character, 

*  From  a  Paper  read  at  the  Kew  Mutual  Improvemen 
Society. 


and  the  methods  of  ventilation  were  of  a 
primitive  kind.  And  yet  the  gardeners  of 
those  days  succeeded  in  growing  exceedingly 
well  many  plants  which,  notwithstanding  oiir 
greatly  improved  appliances,  we  either  fail  with 
or  grow  indifferently.  This,  I  think,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  horti- 
culture, rather  than  to  a  falling  off  in  cultural 
skill.  Generally,  the  improvement  in  garden- 
ing under  glass  has  kept  stride  with  the 
improvement  in  appliances,  and  the  skilful 
cultivator  can  now  produce  in  a  year  plants 
which  are  not  only  finer  examples  as  regards 
finish,  but  grown  in  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
time  it  took  our  grandfathers  to  grow  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  principles  which 
govern  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  glasshouses 
to-day,  omitting  details  which  are  outside  the 
scope  of  this  paper. 

The  Steucttjbe. 

Whilst  few  would  deny  that  the  most  perfect 
plant-house  is  that  which  admits  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  at  all  times  of  the  year,  it  is 
surprising  how  many  overlook  that  essential 
when  designing  plant-houses.  We  are  in  this 
matter  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
builder  and  architect,  whose  aim  and  taste  are 
not  usually  those  of  the  gardener,  and  who  can- 
not always  be  made  to  comprehend  the  import- 
ance of  direct  sunlight  for  the  growth  of  plants. 
The  gardener  should  insist  on  having  houses  as 
nearly  as  possible  wholly  of  glass.  The  most 
perfect  house  would  be  a  compressed  glass 
bubble,  and  every  inch  of  opaque  material  intro- 
duced is  consequently  so  much  short  of  perfec- 
tion. The  builder  will  insert  heavy  beams, 
massive  iron-work,  and  useless  ornamentation, 
both  outside  and  inside  ;  and  he  will  assert  that 
they  are  essential  to  the  safety  or  finish  of  the 
structure.  It  therefore  behoves  a  gardener  to 
know  sufficient  of  the  principles  of  construction 
to  be  able  to  prevent  this  overloading  of  plant- 
houses  with  obstructions  to  light.  A  house 
should  be  designed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  plants  at  the  worst  time  of  the  year.  We 
can  easily  shut  out  excess  of  sunlight,  but  we 
are  powerless  to  increase  it,  except  bj  the  use  of 
the  electric  light. 

The  dofects  due  to  the  fads  and  whims  of  the 
architect  when  called  upon  to  design  a  conser- 
vatory were  pointed  out  by  Loudon  forty  years 
ago  in  that  rich  mine  of  horticultural  lore,  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.  He  says:  "The 
grand  cause  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  hot-houses  may  be  traced  to  their 
being  no  longer,  as  formerly,  under  the  control 
of  mansion  architects.  To  ci\  il  architecture,  as 
far  as  respects  mechanical  and  chemical  prin- 
ciples, or  the  laws  of  the  strength  and  durabi- 
lity of  materials,  they  are  certainly  subject  in 
common  with  every  description  of  edifice;  but 
in  respect  to  the  principles  of  design  or  beauty, 
the  foundation  of  which  we  consider  to  be 
"  lilness  for  the  end  in  view,"  they  are  no 
more  subject  to  the  rules  of  architecture  than 
is  a  ship  or  a  fortress  ;  those  forms  and  com- 
positions, lifting  and  beautiful  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man  or  animals,  being  unfitting,  and 
therefore  not  beautiful  in  a  habitation  for 
plants.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  habit 
and  professional  bias,  (hat  it  is  not  easj  to 
convince  architects  of  this  truth.  Fitness  for 
the  end    in  view,  » e   ie|ieat,  is    the    basis    of   all 

beauty  in  works  of  use,  and  therefore  the  taste 
of  architects  so  applit  d  may  safely  be  pronounced 
as  radically  wrong." 

This  principle  insisted  upon  in  the  passage 
quoted,  viz.,  "fitness  for  the  end  in  view,"  is 


of  fundamental  importance  in  the  construction 
of  plant-houses.  If  conservatories  are  built 
mainly  to  add  to  the  architectural  finish  of 
residences,  first-class  gardening  must  be  set 
down  as  of  only  secondary  importance.  These 
often  dark,  dismal  structures  are  generally  un- 
sightly inside  from  every  point  of  view  ;  and 
whilst  some  gardeners  succeed  in  making  them 
passably  picturesque  by  the  use  of  a  few  plants 
which  are  good-natured  enough  to  grow  any- 
where, others  give  them  up  as  hopeli 
would  never  build  such  a  house  as  No.  1, 
or  the  central  part  of  the  Winter  Garden  at 
Kew  ;  for,  although  the  plants  they  contain  live, 
and  more  or  less  grow-,  the  same  plants  would 
thrive  twenty  times  better  in  houses  better 
adapted  for  gardening.  Very  large  houses  have 
what  we  may  term  an  imposing  effect  ;  but, 
speaking  after  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in 
trying  to  grow  plants  in  them,  I  may  say  they 
are  heartbreaking  to  the  gardener  who  desires 
to  see  his  plants  healthy  and  happy.  The 
number  of  plants  sacrificed  in  trying  to  keep 
large  structures  furnished  and  interesting  is  far 
greater  than  most  people  believe. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  fundamental 
principle  of  greenhouse  construction,  viz., 
height.  Do  not  build  a  foot  higher  than  the 
plants  require.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  here 
on  the  importance  of  keeping  plants  in  houses 
as  near  the  roof-glass  as  possible,  as  every  gar- 
dener knows  that  healthy,  vigorous  growth  is 
in  inverse  ratio  as  the  distance  of  the  plant 
from  the  glass.  Market  growers,  keenly  alive 
to  this,  build  their  bouses  low.  The  height  of 
the  ridge  is  decided  by  the  width  of  the  house  : 
the  angle  of  the  roof,  from  30  to  45  degrees, 
calculated  to  admit  the  maximum  of  sunlight 
and  heat,  and  to  throw  off  water,  snow.  &c. ,  is 
now  generally  known,  and  acted  upon  by 
builders. 

The  quality  of  glass  used  for  plant-houses 
should  be  strong,  and  good  ;  21  oz.  crown  glass 
is  used  at  Kew.  Poor  glass  not  only  breaks 
easily,  but  it  often  burns  or  scalds  the  plants  by 
focussing  through  defects  the  heat-rays  of  the 
sun.  The  sash-bars  should  be  no  wider  than 
stability  requires.  Except  in  very  special  cases, 
all  houses  should  be  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
south  ;  houses  miming  from  south  to  north,  as 
ny  are  a  I   Kew,  are  a  mistake. 

Ventilation. 

The  ventilator  has  two  distinct  uses  in  the 
plant-house- -first,  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the 
plants  ;  second,  to  regulate  the  temperature. 
Many  plant-houses  are  so  loosely  pu 
that  a  healthy  circulation  of  air  takes  place 
when  they  are  closed.  A  well-built  house, 
properly  glazed,  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  close  as 
a  corked  bottle.  A  regular  supply  of  fresh  air 
is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants  as  a 
regular  supply  of  fresh  water.  "  There  are 
various  efficient  methods  for  ensuring  this  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  too  often  neglected.  Modern  cultivators 
avoid  opening  the  top  ventilators  except  when 
the  conditions  render  it  safe.  When  the  dif- 
ference in  temperature  between  the  air  outside 
and  that  inside  is  extreme,  to  open  the  top 
ventilators  would  be  unwise,  the  outrush  of 
the  warm  air,  and  the  inrush  of  cold  air.  being 
most    hurtful.       [n    the  plants    which 

easily  flag,  the   dl-etli  cident,  and 

mischief  i  I  |tc\  eiited  by  elosmg  the  veiitib 

but  where  the  plants  arc  mi  I,  the  injury 

is  not  so  immediately  e\  idem,  although  it  occurs 
just  the  same.  Never  open  fop  ventilators, 
therefore,  except   when  the  air  outside  is  such 
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as  will  not  injure  the  plants  when  admitted  in 
quantity. 

"  The  drain  of  moisture  by  the  escape  of 
heated  air  is  much  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined.  The  cajjacity  of  air  for  moisture 
depends  upon  its  temperature,  and  increases 
with  it  in  a  rapid  ratio.  It  is  doubled  between 
44°  and  GO'.  The  consequence  is,  that  every 
cubic  foot  of  air  which  escapes  at  the  latter 
temperature  carries  oft'  with  it  twice  as  much 
moisture  as  it  brought  in.  When  the  difference 
of  temperature  is  greater,  the  drain  becomes 
greater  also  ;  air  entering  at  44'  and  escaping 
at  80"  carries  off  three  times  as  much  moisture 
as  it  brought  "  (Rogers). 

The  best  form  of  roof-ventilator  is  the  lan- 
tern or  short  hinged  top-sash.  Sliding-sashes 
are  antiquated,  and  have  many  defects.  Bot- 
tom-ventilation should  be  afforded  in  modera- 
tion at  all  times,  and  the  air  should  be  admitted 
in  such  a  way  as  will  ensure  its  being  warmed 
before  it  reaches  the  plants.  Experienced 
Orchid-growers  leave  the  bottom  ventilators  of 
cool-houses  wide  open  all  night  during  summer, 
and  in  moist  weather. 

It  is  in  the  manipulation  of  the  ventilators, 
blinds,  and  heating-apparatus,  that  the  careful 
gardener  often  obtains  his  most  marked  suc- 
cesses. All  the  appliances  may  be  of  the  most 
approved  kinds  ;  but  if  carelessness  in  these 
essential  factors  of  healthy  plant-growth  is  prac- 
tised, failure  must  inevitably  result.  Generally  a 
plant-house  should  be  ventilated  on  precisely 
the  same  lines  as  a  man's  house,  avoiding 
rushes  of  air,  sudden  changes  and  draughts,  at 
the  same  time  admitting  sufficient  to  maintain 
buoyancy  and  freshness. 

Shading. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  a  great 
deal  more  shading  done  than  the  plants 
require  or  like.  Too  often  this  is  due  to  lazi- 
ness. Under  the  influence  of  sunshine,  plants 
lose  their  moisture  quicker,  and  consequently 
they  require  watering  more  frequently  than 
when  shaded.  The  blinds  are  let  down  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and  are 
allowed  to  remain  down  till  evening,  even' 
although  the  sun  may  have  been  obscured  for 
hours  during  the  day.  Plants  will  grow  rapidly 
even  in  feeble  light,  but  they  are  imper- 
fectly nourished,  and  will  break  down  eventu- 
ally, either  by  dropping  their  flower-buds,  losing 
their  leaves,  or  a  portion  of  the  latter  may  become 
brown  or  spotted.  Light  is  life  to  the  plants, 
and  although  it  may  injure  some  by  its  in- 
tenseness,  as  a  rule  the  brighter  it  is  the 
better  the  growth  will  be.  With  bright  sun- 
shine, the  temperature  of  the  house  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  correspondingly  ;  more  light, 
more  heat,  is  a  safe  axiom  in  indoor  gardening. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Orchid   Notes  and  Gleanings. 

DICTIONNAIRE  ICONOGRAPHIQUE  DES 
ORCHIDEES. 

The  November  number  commences  a  new  series. 
Henceforth  the  publication  will  only  be  published 
at  intervals  of  two  months.  The  collection  of 
plates  is  so  handy  for  reference,  the  execution  of 
the  plates  so  free  from  exaggeration,  and  the  text 
so  authentic,  that  we  earnestly  hope  for  a  pros- 
perous future  for  this  useful  publication.  The 
plants  figured  in  the  last  number  are  : — Anguloa 
Clowesii,  Ldl. ;  Cattleya  Rex,  O'Brien  ;  C.  Atlanta 
inversa,  Hort.  ;  Cochlioda  rosea,  Benth.  ;  Dendro- 
bium  Victoria  Reginse,  Loher.  ;  Epidendrum  atro- 
purpureum  v.    longilabre,  Cogn.  ;  E.    xanthinum, 


Ldl.  ;  Grammatophyllum  Rumphianum,  Miq.  ; 
Laalia  xanthina,  Ldl.  ;  Maxillaria  striata,  Rolfe ; 
Mormodes  Ocanna\  Lind.  et  Rchb.  f. ;  M.  Buccinator, 
Ldl.  (forma) ;  M,  B.  v.  citrinum,  Hort. 

EULOPHIA   LuBBERSIANA. 

Under  this  name  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture 
Beige  et  Etrangrre  for  the  present  month  gives  the 
description  of  a  new  species  from  the  Congo.  The 
leaves  are  described  as  very  beautiful,  pearly- 
white,  spotted  with  black  and  with  green  blotches. 
The  flowers  are  less  remarkable.  A  coloured  illus- 
tration will  be  given  in  the  uext  issue. 

Adventitious  Growth  on  Cypripedium. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  Balmedie  Gardens,  Aber- 
deen, kindly  forwards  a  flower-stem  with  seed- 
capsule  of  Cypripedium  Lathamianum,  bearing  at 
the  base  of  the  ovary  a  tiny  plant  which  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  seedling.  Examination 
with  a  powerful  lens,  however,  shows  that  the 
growth  has  actual  contact  with  the  flower-stem  of 
the  parent-plant,  and  that  it  is  an  adventitious 
process  therefrom  of  precisely  the  same  uature  as 
similar  growths  often  found  on  the  flower-spikes, 
and  sometimes  on  the  roots,  of  Phalrenopsis  and 
other  Orchids.  In  Cypripediums  we  have  noticed 
similar  growths  ou  several  occasions,  and  in  most 
cases  when  the  ovary  had  perished  before  maturity, 
or  when  the  flower-stem  was  dying  from  the  base. 


CABBAGES. 


Most  gardeners  will  admit  that  Coleworts  have 
no  equal  as  regards  goodness  of  quality  and  mild 
flavour  among  Cabbages,  and  the  best  of  them  is 
undoubtedly  the  Rosette  variety.  These  Coleworts 
are  in  use  in  the  winter,  and  onwards  till  late  in 
the  spriDg  months.  The  ordinary  Cabbages,  if 
planted  in  the  month  of  October  make  slow  pro- 
gress until  the  end  of  the  month  of  February,  and 
then  growth  becomes  more  rapid ;  but  that 
of  the  Coleworts  is  completed  in  mild  winters 
in  three  months  from  the  time  of  planting.  It 
frequently  happens  that  rapid  growth  m  vege- 
tables does  not  tend  to  capability  to  withstand 
frost,  and  Coleworts  are  sometimes  greatly  injured 
in  this  way,  the  heads  expanding,  and  making  the 
plant  more  vulnerable  to  wet  and  frost.  Seeing 
how  well  such  winter  Cabbages  as  the  St. 
John's  Day,  Christmas  Drumhead,  and  Sutton's 
Favourite  stand  severe  weather,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  good  type  of  the  Rosette  Colewort,  if  crossed 
with  one  of  these  varieties,  would  afford  a  hardier 
Cabbage  of  good  quality.  One  of  this  race  was 
figured  and  described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
on  Dec.  16,  under  the  name  St.  Martin,  a  variety 
which  I  think  will  make  its  way  in  gardens.  Some 
gardeners  complain  that  it  lacks  size,  good  eatiug 
quality  being  too  often  thought  of  little  moment. 
I  have  named  Sutton's  Favourite  as  a  distinct 
winter  variety,  although  it  is  generally  less  grown 
at  that  season  than  in  spring  to  come  on  in  summer  ; 
still,  it  is  a  line  autumn  aud  winter  variety,  very 
dwarf,  with  a  solid  small  heart,  remaining  good 
when  fully  grown  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
many  others.  This  remark  applies  to  Cabbages 
raised  from  summer  or  early  autumn  sowings,  for 
mid-winter  supplies.  In  regard  to  hardiness,  I 
know  of  no  other  variety  that  is  the  superior  of 
Christmas  Drumhead,  which  is  a  hard  compact 
Cabbage,  but  little  influenced  by  the  weather.  It 
may  be  thought  that  what  are  termed  spring  or 
early  summer  Cabbages,  if  sown  at  the  right  season, 
would  do  for  use  in  the  autumn,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  as  regards  these  varieties,  as  quite  a 
different  kind  of  growth  takes  place  at  that 
season  that  renders  them  less  useful  than  at  their 
proper  season.  For  many  years  before  I  obtained 
the  true  Christmas  Drumhead  from  seed,  from  Mr. 
Bunyard  of  Maidstone,  I  grew  Winnig'atadt,  an  old 
continental  variety,  possessing  a  short  stem  and 
large  conical  head,  and  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue, 
like  those  of  the  Broccoli  or  Cauliflower.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  Cabbage.     The  type,   when  first  sent 


out,  was  a  dwarfer  plant  than  those  now  in  com- 
merce, and  the  head  was  smaller.  I  mention  the 
Winnigstadt  for  its  hardiness,  and  its  value  as  an 
autumn  and  winter  Cabbage,  the  seed  being  sown 
in  the  month  of  May.  I  have  sown  winter  varie- 
ties of  Cabbage  in  March  for  summer  use,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  less  subject  to  attacks  from  cater- 
pillars than  the  spring  varieties,  and  bolting ;  all 
the  same,  their  flavour  is  not  to  be  compared  to  plan  ts 
grown  under  better  conditions.  I  need  not  say 
anything  here  about  the  cultivation  of  Cabbages 
beyond  advising  gardeners  to  plant  them  rather 
closely,  say  15  to  18  inches  between  the  rows,  and 
to  make  two  sowings,  one  early  in  the  month  of 
May  for  the  autumn  supply,  another  a  mouth  to 
six  weeks  later  for  wiuter  use.   0,   Wythes. 


BENANTHEKA  LOWI. 

In  fig.  1  is  illustrated  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
this  Orchid  as  it  bloomed  in  October  in  Mrs.  Nelson's 
Garden  at  Salisbury  Green,  Edinburgh.  To  Mr. 
Alex.  Laing,  who  has  charge  of  these  gardens,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  photograph,  and  for  the 
following  information  concerning  this  plant,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  he  has  been  so  successful  :    - 

"The  plant  is  3  feet  high,  has  twenty-seven 
leaves,  and  bore  four  flower-spikes,  supporting 
116  blooms.  The  longest  spike  was  6  feet  6  inches 
in  length.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  this 
species,  well  known  to  Orchidists,  is  its  production 
of  dimorphous  flowers.  On  two  of  the  spikes 
there  were  the  usual  two  blossoms  at  the  base  of 
the  spike,  different  in  shape  and  colour  from  all 
the  others  on  the  same  spike,  while  at  the  base  of 
the  other  two  spikes  there  were  one  and  three 
respectively  of  the  yellow  and  crimson  spotted 
flowers.  The  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  house 
having  a  temperature  of  60'  to  65°  in  wiuter,  and 
65°  to  70°  in  summer.  Being  a  native  of  Borneo, 
the  plant  would  doubtless  thrive,  and  perhaps 
flower  more  freely  if  grown  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture with  the  necessary  moisture." 


NOVELTIES   OF   1899. 

Again  the  season  has  come  rouud  for  a  review 
of  the  new  plants  raised  or  introduced  to  our  gar- 
dens during  the  year  just  closed,  especially  of  those 
plants  Certificated  during  1899  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  As  usual,  iu  addition  to  plants 
actually  new,  there  are  others  that  have  been  little 
known,  or  that  have  only  now  shown  their  true 
characteristics. 

Although  few  new  departures  or  fresh  sections 
of  exceptional  interest  have  appeared  during  the 
year,  either  among  importations  or  home  raised 
hybrids,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  great 
progress  has  been  made,  more  especially  by  the 
hybridist,  whose  work  was  so  interestingly  set 
forth  at  the  Hybridisation  Conference  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  July,  and  in  thc- 
notes  accompanying  the  portraits  of  the  leading 
hybridists  published  in  the  Gard  >u  >  •■'  Ghroniclt . 

It  i3  interesting  to  disclose  by  this  annual  review 
that  the  specialists  of  old  are  true  to  their  selec- 
tions, the  same  names  appearing  in  conjunction 
with  the  same  classes  of  plants  year  after  year. 

Orchids 
especially  show  the  constancy  of  those  who  culti- 
vate them.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. ,  Burford 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  still  takes  the  lead  among 
the  lovers  of  good  things  of  all  classes,  aud  is  fore- 
most among  the  few  who  treasure  pretty  botanical 
species.  During  the  year  some  few  good  advances 
have  appeared  among  the  Burford  hybrid  Calan- 
thes,  Dendrobiums,  and  other  genera  ;  the  certifi- 
cated plants  from  Burford,  including  Cypripedium 
x  Argo-Morganiie  and  C.  x  Hera  Euryades,  the 
latter  being  specially  fine  ;  Dendrobium  x  Wigame 
xanthochilum,  a  bright  yellow  flower,  with  rich 
purple  centre ;  D.  x  Euterpe,  a  stately  hybrid, 
with  very  showy  flowers  ;  D.  x  Nestor,  originally 
raised  by  Chas.  Winn,  Esq.  ;  Thunia  Bensoniaj 
superba,  a  large  rose-purple   flower  ;    Masdevallia 
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x  Curlei,  M.  x  Shuttiyanana,  Chamberlain's 
variety  (different  in  colour  to  the  one  raised  at 
Burford),  and  M.   x  falcata. 

Among  tine  varieties  of  species  credited  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  during  the  year  are  the  Bur- 
ford  form  of  Masdevallia  ignea  Boddaerti ;  Cattleya 
Mo-six  Lawrences,  and  C.   M.   Goos.ensiana,  two 


anum,  The  Dell  variety  :  0.  x  Cookeanum  and 
0.  x  Coradinei  mirabile,  all  well  worthy  of  his 
fine  collection. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  a  great  admirer  of 
good  Orchids,  contributes  to  the  novelties  of  the 
past    year     the     fine     white    Cattleya     Mende'i 


FlG.    1. — A    FINELY-ELOWERED    SPECIMEN    OF    RENANTHEKA    LOW  I,    IN    THE    GARDES    OF 
MRS.    NELSON,    SALISBURY   GREEN,    EDINBURGH. 

NUMBER   OF   FLOWERS    UPON    THE   PLANT    110.      (SEE   P.    "J.) 


very  distinct  and  desirable  additions  to  the  showy 
forms  of  C.  labiata ;  C.  Mendel i  Burford  variety  ; 
Odontoglossumcrispum  purpurascens,  a  well-marked 
fine  variation  ;  and  the  bright  yellow  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  Bossiteriana. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  showed  his  continued  appre- 
ciation of  the  genus  Odontoglossum,  so  well  grown 
and  so  richly  represented  at  The  Dell,  with  O. 
luteo  purpureum,   The    Dell   variety  ;    0.    Wilcke- 


albescens,  the  haudsome  C.  Xriana-i  Amy  Wigau, 
the  richly-coloured  La'lio- Cattleya  x  Wigana?,  a 
splendid  hybrid  of  the  L.-C.  Dominiana  class ; 
L.-C.  X  superboelegans  ;  Lajlia  tenebrosa  gigantea  ; 
the  rare  natural  hybrid  Cattleya  ■.  Whitei,  Wigan  'a 
variety ;  Cypripedium  Stonei  candidum,  Phalx- 
nopsis  Sanderiana,  Wigan's  variety,  the  most 
perfect  in  form  of  auy  of  the  rose-pink  Phalxuopsis  ; 
Odontoglossum  x  Adriana?  L&dy  Wigan,  and  0.  •. 
Harryanum  crispum 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Smith),  has  on  several  occasions  sent  fine  examples 
of  the  hybrid  Orchids  raised  at  Highbury  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
best  during  the  year  were  the  bright  reddish- 
scarlet  Sophro  Cattleya  Chamberlaini  var. 
triumphans,  and  the  charming  hybrid  of  Cattleya 
maxima — C.        Mrs.  EudicotT 

John  Leemann.  Esq.,  of  Heaton  Mersey  fgr  , 
Mr.  Edge),  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  collectors, 
showed  us  Odontoglossum  crispum  Mr3.  John 
Leemann,  O.  Coradinei,  West  Bank  House 
vaiiety  ;  the  noble  Cattleya  labiata  Sir  George 
White,  the  brilliantly  coloured  C.  1.  Peetersiana 
superba,  the  delicately- tinted  Cattleya  Isabella, 
Cypripedium  Helvetia,  and  a  number  of  other 
new  hybrids  which  have  been  flowered  by  him  for 
the  first  time  in  1899. 

Elijah  Ashwop. ih,  Esq. ,  of  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr. 
Edge),   has   Cattleya  Triamei    Ernest    Ashworth, 
Cypripedium     iusigne,      Harefield     Hall    variety ; 
Odontoglossum    crispum    Ashworthianum,    0. 
Adrians  Ashworthianum,  and  other  good  things. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  has  recorded  as  his  best 
of  the  year  the  remarkable  dark  ruby  red  Calanthe 

Oakwood  Ruby,  a  triumph  of  cross-breeding  and 
selection  ;  the  fine  V'haius       Pbcebe,  Dendrobium  ■ 
Cybele,    Oakwood    variety  :    and   Cypripedium 
Schofieldianum  superbum. 

Of  Odontoglossum  specialists,  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Stevens), 
succeeded  in  getting  Certificates  for  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Duke  of  York,  0.  c.  Daphne,  O.  c.  Arthur 
Brisco,  0.  x  Coradinei  expansum,  0.  x  Loochristy- 
ense  Canary  Bird,  and  0.  triumphans  King 
Alfred. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq  ,  Sevenoaks  (gr. ,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  follows  in  the  same  direction  with  Odonto 
glossum  crispum  Seraphim,  0.  c.  Raymond  Craw- 
shay, 0.  ■  Andersonianum  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
O.  x  A.  Raymond  Crawshay,  0.  x  Coradinei 
Crawshayanum,     0.  Ruckerianum    Crawshay- 

unum,  Livlia  anceps  Rostlie'densis,  and  L.  a. 
Amesiana,  Crawshay  s  var.,  whose  merits  ob- 
tained acknowledgment  during  the  year. 

H.  S.  Leon,  Esq  ,  Bletehley  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
Hislop),  scores  with  his  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael, 
the  finest  yellow-petalled  hybrid  of  the  year: 
La>lio  -  Cattleya  ■  callistoglossa,  Leon's  variety  ; 
L   C.    ■   PreeiosaHislopi,  and  some  others. 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  E=q..  New-Hall-Hey 
(gt  ,  Mr.  Shill),  produced  the  fine  Cypripedium  X 
Sliilliauum.  which  would  have  taken  the  Medal  for 
i lie  best  hybrid  Orchid  of  the  year,  but  that  it  had 
been  put  out  by  having  been  previously  exhibited  ; 
C.  x  conco  callosum,  Lrclia  purpurata  Annie 
Louise,  &c. 

A.  Warri  rton,  Ksi|. ,  Hashogden,  was  given 
lecognitiou  for  La?lia  tenebrosa  Yictor  Warburton. 
a  fine  foim  of  the  L  t.  Waltcn  Grange  class  :  and 
Dendrobium  x  Clio  Vine  House  var. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Tunbiidge  Wells  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Howes),  showed  the  fine  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Kasano,  Miltonia  vexillaria  dulcotensis,  Odonto- 
glossum triumphans,  Dulcote  var.,  and  Cypripedium 
bellatulum,  Dulcote  var. 

.1.  Gurney-Fow  ler,  Esq.,  Glebel'ands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis), showed  Cypripedium 
x  Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  Cattleya  Eldorado,  Glebe- 
lands  variety  ;  C.  Mossia?  Victoria,  and  Cypripe- 
dium insane  Fowleriannm,  all  good. 

Other  fine  plants  shown  by  amateurs  in  - 
and  Certificated,  were  Cattleya  Dowiana,  Little's 
variety,  of  H.  Little,  Esq.  ;  Cattleya  Harrisoniana 
alba,  and  La?lio  Cattleya  x  Adolphus,  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Paynter,  Guildford  ;  Cattleya  labiata  Gil- 
mourise,  and  the  beautiful  Lselio- Cattleya  x 
Dominiana  Fire  King,  of  Mrs.  BRIGGS-BORY  :  Cat- 
tleya intermedia,  Rosslyn  variety,  and  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum,  Rosslyn  variety,  of  H.  T.  Pitt.  Esq.  ; 
Cattleya  labiata,  and  the  fine  white  C.  labiata  Mrs. 
R.  I.  Measures,  of  R.  I  Measures.  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr. 
11.  J.  Chapmanl  ;  the  pure  white  Cattleya  Lndde- 
mannite    alba,   of    W.   Duckworth.   Esq.  ;     Mr. 
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T.  W.  Thornton's  fine  hybrid  Cattleya  x  weedon- 
ensis,  and  C.  x  Euphrasia,  Thornton's  variety ; 
Lord  Rothschild's  Schomburgkia  Lyonsii,  and 
Stauropsis  lissochiloides  var. ,  neither  new  as 
species,  but  rarely  seen  in  such  good  form  ;  and 
Vanda'teres,  Gunnersbury  Park  variety,  of  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Esq. 

The  Masdevallia  x  Rushtoni  of  Captain  Hincks 
is  worthy  of  that  Masdevallia  hybridist  ;  Cattleya 
Mossiae  gloriosa,  and  Lajlio-Cattleya  x  Aphrodite 
Ruth,  of  J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  surpass  former 
varieties  in  each  class  ;  and  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Purity,  of  T.  B.  Haywood,  EBq.  ;  Cattleya 
Kienastiana  Aurora,  and  C.  x  elatior  of  C.  L.  N. 
Ingram,  Esq.  ;  and  Cypripedium  x  Milo,  Weston- 
birt  variety,  and  Odontoglossum  x  Andersonianum, 
Westonbirt  variety,  of  Captain  Holeord,  are 
valuable  acquisitions  of  the  year. 

Nurserymen's  Productions. 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  as  usual,  hold  the 
record  for  having  flowered  the  greatest  number  and 
the  beBt  hybrids  of  the  year.  The  season  was 
opened  by  them  in  January  with  the  grand  Angraj- 
cum  x  Veitchi,  and  the  remarkable  and  interesting 
Epi-Cattleya  x  Mrs.  James  O'Brien,  both  of  which 
received  Awards  on  January  10  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  On  July  25  they  exhibited  Sophro- 
Cattleya  x  Queen  Empress,  one  of  the  finest  hybrids 
ever  raised,  and  a  distinct  reward  for  Messrs. 
Veitch's  labours  to  produce  a  hybrid  of  the  size  of 
the  larger  Cattleyas,  but  with  the  dark  scarlet 
colour  of  some  of  the  forms  of  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora.  Sophro-Laelia  x  lasta  superba  is  another  step 
in  the  same  direction,  and  each  of  the  following 
exhibits  show  good  results  of  the  work  done  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  their  diligent  lieutenant,  Mr. 
John  Seden.  All  have  received  Awards  in  1899  : 
Cattleya  labiata  alba  Prince  of  Wales,  C,  Gaskell- 
iana  forrnosa,  C.  x  Princess,  C  x  vestalis,  Cypri- 
pedium x  Captain  Holford,  C.  x  Hera  Euryades 
splendens,  C.  X  Orion,  Disa  x  Clio  superba,  Epi- 
dendrum  x  elegantulum  luteum,  E.  x  Langley- 
ense  superba,  Epi-Lrelia  ;  Charlesworthi,  Lielia 
x  Mrs.  Gratrix,  Laslio-Cattleya  X  Bryan  Duchess 
of  York,  L.-C.  x  Aphrodite  e;:imia,  L.-C. 
Lucilia,  L. -C.  Wellsiana  ignescens,  Phaio-Calauthe 
x  Niobe,  Phalfenopsis  Cassandra,  P.  x  Her- 
mione,  and  P.    x  Mrs.  J.  H.  Veitch. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  have  rendered  great 
service  to  horticulture  by  the  introduction  of  the 
remarkable  Dendrobium  spectabile,  figured  on 
p.  491  in  last  week's  issue,  andnow  flowering  in 
several  collections  ;  also,  the  elegant  Himalayan 
Cymbidium  Gammieanum  ;  and  by  the  production 
of  some  good  hybrid  Cypripediums  and  others, 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  the  pretty  Zygo- 
Colax  x  Amesiana,  and  Ladio-Cattleya  Wilsonne, 
a  pretty  addition  to  the  medium-sized  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  secured  awards  for 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Perfection ;  C.  Mossia;  Beauty 
of  Bush  Hill,  C.  Trianoei  Amesiana,  and  Odonto- 
glossum x  Andersonianum  grandiflorum,  all  showy 
novelties. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  in  their  hybrid 
of  C.  Charlesworthi,  named  C.  X  Lord  Roberts, 
produced  one  of  the  richest-coloured  Cypripediums 
yet  seen ;  and  other  trade  establishments  have 
supplied  important  new  varieties  and  hybrids. 

Continental  Exhibits 
of  Orchids  have  been  more  than  usually  numerous 
and  good  during  the  past  year. 

Messrs.  Linden,  l'Horticole  Coloniale,  Brussels, 
having  among  their  best  Cypripedium  x  Wiert- 
zianum,  Cattleya  Trianasi  Memoria  Lindeni,  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  Miss  Linden,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Lindenise,  Oncidium  varicosum  Lindeni,  0.  Forbesii 
Moortebeekiense,  0.  F.  castaneum,  and  others. 

M.  Jules  Hye-Levsen,  Ghent,  secured  awards 
in  England  for  Cypripedium  x  Surprise,  C.  x 
Talisman,  Odontoglossum  crispum  Sultan,  O.  c. 
Etoile  du  Congo,  0.  c.  Franz  Masereel,  O.  x  ex- 
cellens  Hyeauum,  0.  :  e.  nobilius,  O.  Halli 
Lalresseanum,  Lselio- Cattleya  x  Myra  Etoile  d'Or, 
and  the  fine  L.-C.   x  Madame  Albert  Hye 


M.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  continental  Orchid  hybridists, 
has  a  good  record  with  Lnalio-Cattleya  x  Ernesti 
Princess  Olga,  the  grand,  blight  yellow  hybrid 
which  has  now  passed  into  the  collection  of  Norman 
C.  Cookson,  Esq.;  L.-C.  x  Digbyano  -  Mendeli 
Imperatrice  de  Russe,  L.-C.  x  Callistoglossa  J. 
Leemann,  L  -C.  <  Martioeti,  L.-C.  <  Duvaliana, 
and  other  good  hybrid  Laelio-Cattleyas  shown  at 
the  Hybrid  Conference  in  July. 

The  following  novel  or  rare  Orchids  were  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1S99  :— 

Augnecum    <  Veitchi,  January  21,  p.  35. 

Bartholina  pectinata,  July  1,  p.  15. 

Bulbophyllum  mandibulare,  October  14,  p.  293. 

Cattleya  x  Maggie  Raphael,  December  30,  p.  482. 

Cypripediuni  x  Hera  Euryades,  December  30, 
p.  483. 

Cypripediuni  :  Milo,  Westonbirt  var.,  Decem- 
ber 2,  p.  413. 

Cypripedium        Olivia,  November  4,  p.  239. 

Dendrobium  Cybele,  Oakwood  variety,  April  29, 
p.  259. 

Dendrobium  spectabile,  December  30,  p.  491. 

Epi-Cattleya  Mr?.  James  O'Brien,  January  21, 
p.  37. 

La?lio-  Cattleya  Ernesti,  Princess  Olga,  March  11, 
p.  149. 

Odontoglossum   :    Cookeanum,  March  11,  p.  155. 

Odontoglossum  Coradinei,  West  Bank  House 
var.,  May  20,  p.  315. 

Odontoglossum  •  Adriame,  Lady  Wigan, April  29, 
p.  258. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Daphne,  October  21, 
p.  307. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Duke  of  York,  March  25, 
p.  179. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Mrs.  John  Leemann. 
March  25,  p.  187. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Moortebeekiense,  De- 
cember 9,  p.  421. 

Odontoglossum  <  Harryano  crispum,  July  22, 
p.  67. 

Odontoglossum  YVilckeauum  pallens,  March  25, 
p.  185. 

Phalamopsis  Mrs.  J.  H.  Veitch,  February  25, 
p.   114. 

Phaius  <  (Manni  tuberculosa),  February  25, 
p.  115. 

Schomburgkia  Lyonsii,  September  9,  p.  203. 

Selenipedium  macrochilum  giganteum,  Sup- 
plement, June  3. 

Sophro-Cattleya  x  Chamberlainiana  var.  trium- 
phans,  December  16,  p.  446. 

Sophro-Cattleya  x  Queen    Empress,   August   5, 

p.  113. 

Zygo-Batemania  x  Mastersii,  February  18,  p.  99. 
Zygopetalum  Gairianum,  November  25,  p.  401. 
[To  be  continued.) 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

PERENNIAL  GAILLARDIAS. 

The  Gaillardias  are  invaluable  for  the  decoration 
of  the  flower-garden  or  the  herbaceous  border. 
They  flower  abundantly  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  last  long  upon  the  plant  or  when  cut  and 
placed  in  vases.  There  are  few  species,  but  many 
garden  hybrids.  G.  aristata  has  yielded  numerous 
varieties  that  have  brightly  coloured  flowers  of 
varied  shades,  and  they  are  all  vigorous  growers. 

In  some  localities  the  Gaillardias  are  not  per- 
fectly hardy,  for  a  winter  of  usual  severity  will 
kill  the  plants.  But  this  rarely  :curs  upon  light  or 
dry  soils.  The  Gaillardias  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  grouping,  and  by  this  system  the  characteristics 
of  the  plants  are  best  displayed.  A  method  I  have 
adopted  with  success  is  to  save  some  seed  annually 
from  the  best  marked  flowers.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  boxes  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  quickly  germinates. 
The  seedlings  are  pricked  off  into  other  boxes  con- 
taining good  friable  soil,  and  kept  in  cold  frames 
daring  t!i9  wintsr   miattn.     la   Mirch  or  eirl 


April  they  are  transferred  to  their  permanent 
position  out-of-doors,  thesoil  having  been  previously 
prepared  by  trenching,  and  the  incorporation  of 
manure  and  wood  ashes  or  charred  refuse. 

With  ordinary  care  the  plants  will  be  strong  at 
planting  time,  and  will  grow  apace  if  given  water 
should  the  weather  be  dry.  A  little  manure-water 
may  be  given  alternately  with  clear  water,  or  the 
plants  may  with  advantage  be  mulched  with 
manure,  which  will  also  help  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  Plants  thus  treated  will  yield  a  pro- 
fusion of  exquisite  flowers  during  late  summer,  aud 
well  on  into  the  autumn. 

Another  mode  of  raising  seedlings  is  to  purchase 
seed  in  February  and  to  grow  them  on  without  a 
check  until  the  weather  is  favourable  for  trans- 
planting them  to  the  open  ground,  and  provided 
that  every  care  and  attention  be  given  the  plants 
excellent  results  may  be  expected.  The  old  plants 
that  have  withstood  the  winter  will  naturally  flower 
much  earlier  than  seedlings,  and  will  thus  prolong 
the  season  of  bloom.  Close  attention  must  be 
given  to  keeping  the  plants  secured  in  an  upright 
position  from  the  time  they  commence  to  produce 
flowers.  Four  stakes  placed  round  each  plant  with 
a  striDg  passed  round  at  intervals  will  answer  well, 
and  will  ensure  the  long  flower-stems  keeping 
straight  for  use  in  vases.  H.  T.  Martin,  Sloneleigh. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

Hydrangeas.— These  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tities for  market,  the  various  growers  treating 
them  differently,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  n 
the  best  and  most  economic  method.  At  one  time 
it  was  only  the  dwarf  plants  in  48-size  pots  that 
found  much  favour,  but  since  floral  decorations 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale  and 
in  different  styles  to  what  they  were  formerly, 
taller  aud  larger  plants  are  in  demand. 

The  dwarf  plants  may  be  grown  by  taking 
cuttings  towards  the  end  of  August,  but  these  must 
be  taken  from  strong  plants  with  well  matured 
growths.  In  favoured  districts  where  they  with- 
stand the  winter  out  of  doors,  the  best  cuttings  are 
obtained  from  those  planted  out  in  the  open. 
These  will  root  freely  on  a  hot-bed.  They  should 
be  put  in  singly  in  small  pots,  and  may  be  potted 
on  into  48  size  pots  as  soon  as  well  rooted,  after 
which  they  should  be  well  exposed  and  kept  rather 
dry  than  otherwise.  If  they  are  well  ripened  a 
slight  frost  will  do  no  harm,  but  it  is  safer  to  afford 
protection  early. 

Another  method  is  to  propagate  from  the  young 
shoots  early  in  the  spring.  When  they  are  forced, 
there  are  generally  plenty  of  good  cuttings  to  be 
had  from  side  shoots  or  those  which  fail  to  flower. 
These  cuttings  must  be  as  short  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  them,  and  though  they  require  to  be  struck  in 
heat,  they  must  be  removed  therefrom  before  they 
start  into  new  growth  ;  they  should  be  potted  singly, 
and  given  plenty  of  room.  They  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  during  the  earlier  stages,  but 
after  they  are  well  established  they  should  be 
stood  out  in  the  open,  where  they  get  all  the  sun 
and  air  possible.  Some  of  the  earliest  struck 
plants  may  be  stopped,  and  will  then  make  two  or 
three  breaks  in  time  to  set  their  buds. 

A  good  loamy  compost  should  be  used,  and  the 
firmer  they  are  potted  the  better ;  they  root  through 
quicker  in  a  rich  loose  compost,  but  they  do  not 
make  such  short  sturdy  growth  as  those  potted 
firmly.  Plants  with  from  three  to  five  large  heads  of 
bloom  may  be  grown  in  48-size  pots,  but  they 
require  to  be  well  fed  with  manure  after  the  flower 
heads  begin  to  develop.  In  forcing,  the  great 
thing  is  to  give  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Too  much 
artificial  heat  in  dull  damp  weather  should  be 
avoided,  otherwise  the  plants  will  run  up  tall  and 
thin.  With  bright  sunny  weather  plenty  of  heat 
may  be  given  if  it  is  desirable  to  hurry  them  on, 
but  those  grown  in  a  moderate  temperature  are  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  above  remarks  apply  to 
H.  Hortensia  and  its  variety  Otaksa. 
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Thomas  Hogg,  the  white  variety,  is  also  a 
favourite,  but  is  of  more  slender  growth  and  has 
smaller  heads  of  bloom.  Two-year-old  plants  of 
this  are  the  most  satisfactory,  but  fairly  good 
plants  may  be  grown  in  one  season  if  propagated 
early  and  stopped  so  as  to  get  three  or  more 
breaks.  Older  plants  will  produce  a  number  of 
shoots,  but  these  should  be  thinned  out,  saving  the 
shortest  and  strongest  shoots.  Plants  in  48's  will 
carry  from  five  to  seven  heads  of  bloom,  and  those 
in  32's  from  eight  to  twelve,  or  even  more,  but  a 
limited  number  of  larger  heads  of  bloom  are,  per- 
haps, more  desirable.  A.  H. 

Preparing  Cucumber  Plants  and  the  Houses 
to  Plant  Them  In.— The  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
this  direction  is  to  wash  the  glass  and  woodwork 
inside  of  all  houses  intended  to  be  planted  with 
Cucumbers.  Soft-soapy  water,  into  which  a  little 
petroleum — say,  a  wineglass  to  two  gallons — has 
been  poured,  should  be  used  not  only  as  a  means  of 
more  effectively  cleansing  the  glass  and  woodwork, 
but  also  of  destroying  any  insects  or  their  larvae 
that  may  be  located  between  the  glass  and  wood  or 
the  latter  and  the  brickwork  ;  afterwards  washing 
the  whole  of  the  glass  and  woodwork  with  clean 
water,  delivered  from  syringe  or  hose.  This  done, 
wash  the  brickwork  with  hot  limewash. 

Attention  should  next  be  directed  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  formation  of  hillocks  at 
intervals  of  2  feet,  and  about  1  foot  from  the  walls, 
on  either  side.  Assuming  that  the  soil  used  for 
planting  the  young  plants  of  Cucumbers  last 
Jauuary  was  new,  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in 
using  it  again,  incorporated  with  a  like  complement 
of  peat  manure  as  a  rooting  and  sustaining  medium 
for  setting  out  young  plants  in  towards  the  end  of 
■  lanuary  next.  Therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do 
is  to  level  the  old  ridges  well  back  towards  the  central 
path,  picking  out  all  roots — Cucumber-roots— in  the 
prooi  as  of  turning  over  the  soil.  This  done,  wheel 
in  some  of  the  above-mentioned  manure,  or  any 
other  kind  of  short  manure  received  in  a  state  of 
fermentation,  tipping  a  barrowful  of  this  ou  the 
levelled  ridges  on  either  side  the  pathway,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  3  feet  from  centre  to  centre.  After- 
wards mix  the  soil  and  manure  well  together  into 
conveniently-sized  heaps  until  required  for  use — 
first  to  form  the  hillocks  ou  which  to  set  the  plants, 
aud  subsequently  to  add  a  layer  thereto  a  few  inches 

1  hick  as  the  roots  push  through  sides  of  the  mounds, 
making  additional  top-dressings  until  the  inter- 
vening spaces  are  made  level  with  the  tops  of  the 
mounds  in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  Before 
making  the  hillocks,  insert  sticks  in  the  soil,  at 
-  feet  apart,  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  aud 
at  about  1  foot  from  the  walls  on  either  side.  Make 
the  mounds  about  10  inches  deep  at  the  apex  aud 

2  feet  wide  at  the  base  ;  the  sticks  indicating  the 
positions  of  the  plants  should  be  secured  to  the  first 
wire  of  the  trellis  to  which  to  train  the  young  plants 
when  planted.  Meanwhile,  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  a  little  more  than  half 
tilled  with  some  of  the  warm  compost  mentioned 
above,  covering  with  a  little  of  the  same,  and  press- 
ing it  gently  together  with  the  hand.  Stand  tin- 
pots  on  a  stage  made  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and 
cover  them  with  squares  of  glass,  if  at  hand,  to 
hasten  the  process  of  germination  ;  removing  the 
glass  beforo  the  young  plants  come  in  contact  with 
it.  Fill  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  with  the  same 
description  of  soil  as  the  little  plants  are  growing 
in,  as  a  top-dressing,  pressing  it  gently  about 
them  so  as  not  to  touch  the  stems,  which  in  this 
sappy  stage  of  growth  are  very  susceptible  to  injury 
from  the  slightest  pressure.  When  the  plants  have 
attained  to  a  height  of  about  G  inches,  and  before 
the  roots  become  matted  in  the  pots,  they  should  be 
either  transferred  to  the  mounds  or  shifted  into 
6-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  compost  as 
before,  making  this  moderately  firm  in  potting. 
1  let  urn  the  plants  to  their  former  position.  Put  a 
small  stick  to  each  plant  for  support,  and  water 
with  tepid  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  tho  roots. 

In  about  two  weeks'  time  these  plants  will  be 


ready  for  planting  on  the  individual  mounds,  bury- 
ing therein  the  same  depth  as  they  were  in  the 
pots,  and  pressing  the  soil  well  about  the  balls  of 
earth  and  roots  in  planting,  afterwards  applying 
tepid  water  to  settle  the  soil.  Plants  thus  raised 
and  planted  in  a  warm,  rich  compost,  in  houses  in 
which  a  minimum  temperature  of  from  Go  to  70° 
is  maintained,  necessarily  make  a  rapid  and  satis- 
factory growth,  a  genial,  moist  atmosphere  being 
observed  in  the  houses  so  planted  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  plants'  growth.  The  fact  of  having  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  rich,  warm  soil  in  each  house 


fruit  in  various  stages  of  growth,  will  not  evince 
much  disposition  to  make  superfluous  growth. 
Heavy  crops  of  any  kind  of  fruit  are  the  best 
correctives  of  exuberant  growth.  H.  W.  Ward. 


Fro.    1.      TOMATC '      PROLIFIC, 


wherewith  to  top-dress  the  hillocks  as  soon  as  the 
roots  show  through  the  sides  of  same  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  connection  with  securing 
weighty  orops  of  high-quality  fruit.  The  Kochford 
variety  of  Cucumber  is  the  best  to  grow  for  market 
purposes. 

Training, — When  the  plants  have  reached  the 
thud  or  fourth  wire  of  the  trellis,  they  should  be 
stoj  led,  pinching  the  lateral  or  side  growths  at 
1  f(  t,  in  order  to  hasten  tho  development  of  fruit 
suth.iently  to  keep  the  shoots  within  legitimate 
bounds  ;  and  with  this  object  all  superfluous  growths 
should  be  kept  persisteutly  removed.  The  object 
should  be  to  cover  the  trellis  thinly  rather  than 
thickly  with  short-jointed,  fruitful  growths  in  as 
short  a  timo  as  possible.  As  a  rule,  well  eared-for 
plants,  which  arc  carrying  heavy  crops   of  crisp 


TOMATO,  LISTER" S  PROLIFIC. 

"  With  brush  and  paint  the  artist  can  the  land- 
scape reproduce  with  pleasing  correctness  to  the 
eye."  Thus  the  poet.  But  very  different  is  it 
with  the  gardener  who,  by  chance  or  perseverance, 
hits  upon  some  uncommonly  tine  and  rare  specimen 
of  fruit,  flower,  or  vegetable,  in  which  he  finds  an 
all-absorbing  pleasure  in  watching  and  tending. 
It  would  thus  be  my  endeavour  to  sound  the 
praises  and  describe  the  origin  of  one  fine  variety 
of  the  Tomato.  I  chanced  to  receive  several 
packets  of  seeds  from  an  American  gentleman  some 
years  ago,  which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Lister,  the  nursery- 
man at  Rothesay,  N.  B.  After  some  time  spent  in 
testing  and  cross-fertilisation,  Mr.  Lister  has  been 
rewarded  by  a  variety  which  calls  for  special  men- 
tion. The  new  comer  is  sturdy,  close  jointed,  a 
prolific  bearer,  and  good  for  either  early  or  late 
cropping.  The  fruits  average  six  to  the  pound 
avoirdupois,  are  of  a  high  colour,  smooth  and 
round,  the  flesh  solid  and  of  fine  flavour. 
A.  M'Lcan,  Curling  Hall,  Largs. 

[Our  illustration  (fig.  2)  taken  from  a  photograph 
kindly  sent  by  the  writer  of  the  note,  quite  con- 
firms his  statements  in  regard  to  the  cropping 
capabilities  of  the  variety,  and  the  form  of  the 
fruit.] 


Book  Notice. 

Les  Vieux  Arbres  de  la  NORMANDIE,  fasc.  iv., 
par  Henri  Gadeau  de  Kerville.  ( Baillit-re  et 
Fils,  19,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  Paris.) 
This  is  the  work,  or  a  continuation  of  the  work, 
of  an  active  and  acute  naturalist.  It  comprises 
photographic  representations  of  twenty  trees 
growing  in  Normandy,  together  with  full  details 
of  their  locality,  identification,  and  dimensions. 
Among  them  there  are  several  Yews,  Poplars, 
Oaks,  Beeches,  and  Limes.  The  most  interesting 
of  these  to  the  English  reader  is,  perhaps,  the 
Misleto-bearing  Oak,  represented  at  tabb.  xiv.  etxv. 
This  tree  is  growing  at  Issigny  le  Buat  (Manche) ; 
the  tree  has  a  girth  of  5  m.  37  at  one  metre  from 
the  soil,  its  height  being  between  17  and  IS  metres. 
The  photograph  shows  as  many  as  forty  tufts  of 
Misleto  on  this  tree.  The  author  devotes  a 
separate  section  to  the  Misleto  bearing  Oaks  of 
Normandy,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
occurrence  of  this  parasite  on  the  Oak  is  nearly  as 
rare  in  Normandy  as  it  is  in  Eugland,  for  the 
author  only  cites  five  instances. 


CHRISTMAS     ROSES. 

Few  flowers  are  more  heartily  welcomed  than 
these,  and  perhaps  none  yield  a  fuller  harvest  witli 
less  trouble  and  expense  when  and  where  the 
plants  are  treated  with  due  care  aud  foresight.  A 
rich  loamy  soil,  verging  into  clay  rather  than  to 
sand,  suits  them  best,  and  should  such  soil  need 
lightening  or  enriching,  few  ameliorators  prove 
more  congenial  to  the  plants  than  liberal  additions 
of  leaf  mould,  hot-bed  or  well-rotted  farmyard- 
manure.  The  site  aud  soil  should  be  more  or  less 
shady,  cool,  and  moist,  though  thoroughly  well 
drained,  and  under  no  circumstances  exposed  to 
flooding  or  saturation  with  stagnant  water. 

Though  for  their  size  the  Christmas  Roses  can 
hardly  be  called  gross-rooting  plauts,  yet  under 
liberal  culture  they  require  a  little  good  soil,  two 
or  more  feet  in  depth,  to  do  justice  to  their  tine 
leaves  and  crowded  crowns  of  blooms.  Various 
modes  of  culture  have  been  recommended,  those 
based  on  a  maximum  measure  of  preparation  and  a 
minimum  of  future  interference  being  generally  the 
more  successful. 
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They  may  be  readily  multiplied  by  division  of 
the  root-stocks,  which,  however,  should  never  be 
parted  with  a  knife  or  spade,  bat  the  whole  mass 
should  be  lifted,  and  each  separate  crowu  or  clump 
of  crowns  pulled  apart  carefully  without  destroying, 
breaking,  or  bruising  the  roots.  The  best  time  or 
state  for  propagation  or  removal  to  their  quarters 
is  shortly  after  the  blooms  fade.  Tn  the  interregnum 
between  the  fading  or  finishing  of  the  flowers  and 
the  starting  of  the  leaves  into  vigorous  growth,  the 
roots  may  be  transplanted  with  the  least  possible 
check  or  injury. 

Where  quantities  of  Christmas  Rose  flowers  or 
plants  are  required  for  decorative  purposes  at 
Christmas  time  or  early  in  the  new  year,  it  is  well 
to  grow  a  large  stock  of  plants  in  a  variety  of  sites 
and  aspects.  The  distance  between  the  crowns 
should  be  partly  controlled  by  size,  soil,  purposes 
for  which  the  plants  are  required,  &c.  The  dis- 
tances between  the  crowns  or  groups  of  crowns 
may  range  from  a  foot  to  a  yard.  For  many  pur- 
poses from  1  foot  to  1;">  inches  from  plant  to  plant 
produces  excellent  material.  To  command  early 
and  long  lasting  supplies  of  Christmas  Roses  they 
should  be  planted  in  quantities  in  single  file,  double 
or  treble  rows,  at  the  foot  of  as  many  walls  as  can 
be  spared.  Some  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw  were  on 
gravel  at  the  foot  of  a  long  terrace  wall  clothed 
with  Tea  Roses.  Others  were  near  on  grass  at  the 
foot  of  another  wall,  and  these  were  three  weeks  or 
more  late,  as  a  rule.  Those  at  the  foot  of  west 
walls  continued  the  succession  from  the  middle  of 
December,  and  yet  others  on  east  and  north  walls 
yielded  late  harvests  of  Christmas  Hoses  as  long  as 
wanted.  South  and  other  borders  were  altogether 
appropriated  for  blocks  or  masses  of  ChristmaB 
Roses.  Oilier  blocks  were  planted  in  sheltered  anil 
semi-shaded  places. 

It  is  a  useful  plan  to  plant  Christmas  Roses  in 
blocks  the  size  of  two  or  three  light  frames.  These, 
if  placedover  theChristmas  Rosesearly  in  the  winter, 
will  has  ten  the  blooming  by  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
and  preserve  every  flower  pure  and  untarnished 
white  as  snow.  Narrow  glass  lights  run  lengthways 
to  enclose  a  row  of  these  plants  at  the  base  of  walls, 
also  to  hasten  their  blooming,  and  protect  the  bloom 
from  hail,  frost,  and  wind.  (If  course,  too,  the 
plants  may  be  lifted,  planted  in  a  mild  bottom- 
heat  in  pits  or  frames,  or  pottod-up  and  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  from  45"  to  55".  But  these  plants 
flower  best  under  cool  treatment,  and  most  of  tlie 
finest  I  have  seen  or  grown  have  been  those  with 
wood,  glass,  or  other  covering  in  the  open  air. 

In  mild  winters,  and  in  sheltered  gardenB,  the 
plants  flower  superbly  in  the  open  air,  but  the 
blooms  often  get  spotted  and  tarnished  by  sudden 
storms  and  change  of  temperature  ;  and  hence, 
few  things  pay  better  than  the  use  of  portable 
glass  frames,  Rendle's  glass  and  tile  protectors, 
cloches,  and  handlights,  in  the  forwarding  of 
Christmas  Roses.  The  flowers  being  so  much  and 
so  long  ahead  of  the  leaves  renders  some  slight 
protection  the  more  useful. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  buds  also  act  as  a  most 
potent  sort  of  protection  through  their  earlier 
stages.  Neither  frost,  snow,  hail,  or  rain,  can  very 
easily  get  to  or  remain  in  the  central  part  of  the 
bloom.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  either  of 
these  need  injure  the  flowers  much,  or  the  plants 
at  all,  if  they  did.  They  might,  however,  mar  the 
spotless  purity  of  the  blossoms  as  well  as  lower 
their  price  and  lessen  their  artistic  effect. 

There  is  another  very  simple  way  of  hastening 
and  preserving  the  flowers  of  Christmas  Roses. 
This  is  to  cut  them  in  bud,  place  them  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50°,  change  the  water  daily,  and  cut  a 
thin  section  off  the  end  of  the  stalk  every  second  or 
third  day.  Some  add  a  pinch  of  guano,  soot, 
smelling-salts,  bone-meal,  or  other  manure,  liquid 
or  solid,  to  add  to  the  food- supplies,  or  preserve 
the  wa'er  sweet.  But  these  are  not  really  needful 
for  the  evolution  of  perfect  and  spotless  flowers 
from  perfect  ly  -  formed  three  -  quarter  -  developed 
buds. 
[_  For  early  work,  and  room  or  cimrch  deci  ration, 


the  common  Christmas  Rose,  Helleborus  niger, 
is  still  one  of  the  most  useful  ;  H.  angustifolius, 
with  leaves  aud  flowers  smaller  and  earlier  than 
the  type  ;  and  the  two  or  three  varieties  as  H.  m. 
altifolius,  H.  m.  major  aud  H.  m.  maximus, 
having  flowers  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 
There  is  also  what  may  properly  be  called  a  fine- 
foliaged  Christmas  Rose  of  the  same  species, 
though  it  continues  rather  rare — a  veritable  Helle- 
borus niger,  with  its  foliage  fringed  with  white. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  needful  to  refer  to  the 
other  innumerable  varieties,  that  are  so  admirably 
adapted  for  beds,  borders,  wild  gardens,  ferneries, 
rockeries,  shrubberies ;  nor  to  describe  or  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  the  Helleborus  niger  for  the  out-of- 
door  decoration  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds. 
Single  plants  in  all  sorts  of  nooks  and  corners  are 
always  welcome,  while  few  or  none  have  ever  been 
kuowu  to  complain  that  their  groups  of  Christmas 
Roses  were  tco  large,  or  their  masses  too  heavy. 

After  planting,  whether  for  early  flowering  in 
the  house  or  under  glass,  or  artistic  effect  in  the 
open,  masterly  inactivity  suits  the  plant  best.  An 
occasional  soaking  in  abnormally  dry  weather,  and 
an  annual  top-dressing  every  March  or  April  after 
blooming,  is  about  all  the  culture  needed  to  uot 
only  maintain  the  vitality,  but  increase  the  flowers 
of  these  tine  old  plants.  One  of  the  most  congenial 
top  dressings  consists  of  half  of  sweet  leaf-mould 
and  half  rotted  hot-bed  or  farm-yard  manure.  Of 
course  the  surface  will  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
the  dead  flowers  cut  off  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
strength  in  the  formation  of  useless  seeds  (for 
piactic illy  they  are  useless  unless  for  raising  new 
v  irieties,  as  it  takes  six  or  more  years  to  flower 
seedlings).  The  leaves  should  also  be  religiously 
preserved  until  quite  matured.  The  more  the 
crowns  and  roots  get  crowded,  and  the  longer,  iu 
reason,  they  are  lett  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
same  spot,  the  more  prodigal  do  Christmas  Roses 
become.   JJ.   /'.  Fi»h. 


The   Week's   Work, 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  W\Ki.,  Gardener,  St  ike  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
General  Remark}. — A  heavy  snowfall,  accom- 
panied by  frost  of  exceptional  severity,  caused  a 
suspension  of  wTork  in  the  hardy  fruit-garden  in 
mill  December,  but,  happily,  the  snow  did  not 
lie  long,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  various 
operations  incidental  to  this  department  are  again 
in  full  swing.  Those  who  have  kept  pace  with  the 
calendar  will  have  accomplished  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  but  for  everyone  so  fortunate  there  are 
others  who  are  in  arrears,  or  have  not  yet  made 
even  a  commencement.  Any  gardeners  so  placeel 
must  now  push  on  with  the  work  as  energetically 
as  possible.  The  principal  work  to  be  done  at  this 
season  consists  in  pruning,  training,  nailing,  or 
tying,  as  the  case  may  be,  togettier  with  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  trees,  whether  from  a 
remedial  or  preventive  point  of  view.  These 
matters  must,  therefore,  first  engage  our  attention 
here,  and  they  will  be  dealt  with  in  rotation.  The 
remarks  that  I  shall  have  to  make  week  by  week 
will  be  based  on  lines  upon  which  hardy  fruit- 
growing i9  practised  in  these  gardens. 

Pruning. — Trees  upon  walls  will  first  demand 
attention.  The  rule  is  to  commence  with  Morello 
Cherries,  but  at  this  season  it  would  be  better, 
owing  to  their  precociousness,  to  start  with 
Apricots.  Some  growers  train  the  Apricot  in  much 
the  same  way  as  they  do  the  Peach  ;  others  lay-in 
young  wood,  and  allow  the  branches  to  become 
well  furnished  with  fruiting-spurs  as  well — both 
are  good  systems.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  thin 
out  young  wood  in  Apricot-trees  to  a  large  extent, 
but  when  needful  it  should  be  done.  Spur  growths 
must  be  shortened  to  three  buds,  and  all  dead 
snags  cut  away.  Trees  clothed  with  a  quantity 
of  old  spurs  that  project  some  distance  from  the 
wall  should  be  given  a  judicious  "spur-pru.iing,'' 
that  is,  the  oldest  and  longest  of  the  spurs  may  be  cut 
back  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  branches  from 
which  they  have  grown.  The  small  piece  of  wood 
so  left  usually  contains  a  few  dormant  buds  which 
break  during  the  ensuing  season  ;  or  dormant  buds 


situated  on  the  branch  itself  will  break,  and  the 
consequent  growths  form  fruiting-spurs  the  first 
year.  The  chief  point  to  be  observed  in  spur- 
pruning  is  to  spread  the  operation  over  at  least  two 
or  three  seasons,  and  thus  avoid  giving  a  severe 
check  to  the  trees,  and  also  the  loss  of  a  crop  of 
fruit.  Young  trees  need  to  have  the  wood  thinned 
and  regulated.  Any  trees  that  are  growing  too 
strongly  should  be  lifted  instead  of  using  the  knife 
severely,  as  this  practice  may  result  in  "gumming." 
If  the  roots  are  laid  out  afresh  in  compost  con- 
taining a  good  percentage  of  calcareous  matter,  and 
brickbats  broken  small,  it  will  check  the  evil. 
Trees  trained  as  cordons  and  clothed  with  spurs 
and  kept  summer  pinched,  or  from  which  young 
wood  is  trained  out  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  will 
need  spurring  back  to  three  buds  in  the  first  case, 
and  the  wood  thinned  out  if  necessary  in  the 
latter. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T  Edwarps,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmord. 

General  Remarks. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
many  plants  under  glass  should  be  partially  resting, 
aud  need  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots  iu 
a  healthy  condition,  and  prevent  flagging  of  the 
foliage.  Such  free-growing  subjects  as  Allamandas, 
Stepbanotis,  Clerodendrons,  &c  ,  should  now  be 
thinned  out,  and  the  growths  shortened  where 
necessary  ;  this  will  not  only  benefit  the  plants 
aud  induce  in  them  free  flowering  later  on,  but, 
where  grown  as  creepers,  will  allow  more  light  to 
reach  the  plants  upon  stages  underneath.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  commence  re-potting  plants  generally 
until  the  days  begin  to  leugthen,  and  roots  are  be- 
coming active.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
present  to  have  all  plants  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
suflieient  potting  materials  prepared,  and  put  under 
cover.  During  exceptionally  cold  weather,  tempera- 
tures should  be  lowered— 110°  or  55"  at  night  will  be 
quite  safe  for  most  stove  plants.  It  is  much  better 
tor  plant  life,  to  maintain  a  steady,  moderate  tem- 
perature, varying  to  some  extent  with  the  conditiou 
of  the  weather,  than  to  insist  on  a  rule  (which  was 
formerly  in  force  at  many  places)  that  a  fixed  heat 
must  be  kept  up  every  night  and  day.  If  frost 
occurs  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
move  Nepenthes  to  the  forcing-house  and  syringe 
them  frequently  with  tepid  soft  water. 

Poiusef/ias,  Euphorhias,  anil  OhrijsavthemvTns  — 
January  is  not  a  very  gay  month  for  flowering 
plants  ;  the  blaze  of  Chrysanthemums  is  over,  autl 
Poinsettias  are  mostly  past  their  best.  The  latter 
should  not  be  packed  away  under  stages,  &c. ,  but 
gradually  dried  off,  encouraging  them  to  retain  the 
foliage  as  long  as  possible.  Subsequently  they  may 
be  laid  on  their  sides  under  stages  in  a  warm  house 
until  required  for  propigation.  Select  the  strongest 
for  stock,  and  throw  away  all  late-struck  plants. 
Euphorbia  Jacquinifeflora  requires  more  care  after 
it  has  flowered,  and  should  not  be  dried  off  like 
I'oinsettias,  but  watered  occasionally  while  at  rest. 
Chrysanthemum-cuttings,  if  not  already  put  in, 
should  be  made  and  inserted  without  delay,  and  the 
stool  pats  emptied  and  stored  away.  The  old  soil 
from  Chrysanthemum-stools  makes  au  excellent  top- 
dressing  for  Violets  on  borders. 

Bulla  in  pots  that  were  plunged  in  ashes  or  other 
material  should  now  be  examined,  and  if  well  rooted 
they  may  be  removed  to  cold  pits,  and  introduced 
subsequently  to  heat  in  batches  as  required. 
Hyacinths  in  glasses  should  also  be  brought  to  the 
light  gradually  :  carefully  lift  each  bulb,  and  re- 
move all  decayed  scales.  The  glasses  require  filling 
to  base  of  bulb  from  time  to  time — soft  water  is 
best.  Pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  water  are  often 
recommended,  but  I  have  grown  Hyacinths  in  water 
both  with  and  without,  under  the  same  conditions, 
without  any  difference  being  apparent  in  the  quality 
of  the  flowers.  Ladies  often  prefer  Hyacinths  grown 
in  water,  and  for  indoor  cultivation  glasses  are 
interesting  ;  but  better  results  can  always  be  ob- 
tained when  grown  in  good  mould,  and  those  in 
pots  can  be  used  far  more  effectively  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  conservatories,  and  as  plants  in  groups 
for  indoor  decoration. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  tie  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — At  the  beginning  of  the  forcing  season 
it  is  advisable  to  take  stock  of  every  Vine  or  other 
fruit  tree   that   it   is   intended   to   force  ;    and  to 
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ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  roots  are 
placed,  and  as  far  as  possible  rectify  any  defectB 
that  would  operate  against  a  quick  and  healthy 
root  action.  It  is  useless  expecting  good  results 
from  Vines  that  are  not  well  -  established,  and 
growing  under  healthy  conditions  at  the  root. 
After  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  making  new  and 
taking  out  of  old  borders,  I  have  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  stratified  borders  are  the  best,  and  retain 
their  power  of  aeration  for  the  longest  period.  As 
this  is  the  best  season  for  commencing  new  borders, 
a  few  words  on  their  construction  on  the  stratified 
principle  may  be  useful  to  beginners  who  desire  to 
excel  in  the  production  of  Grapes.  Briefly  it  is  as 
follows  :  depth  of  border,  3  feet  (3  inches  ;  place  a 
0-inch  drain  in  front  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
border,  and  0  inches  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the 
border.  Into  this  run  cross-drains  from  back  to 
front  of  border  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  dryness  or  retentiveness  of  the 
surrounding  soil.  Over  these  drains  should  be 
placed  1  foot  of  open  drainage  material  consisting  of 
rough  brickbats  and  old  mortar,  covering  this  with 
good  iibry  turves  of  medium  texture  loam,  grass  side 
downwards.  The  work  is  completed  by  putting  a 
layer  of  3  or  4  inches  of  tine  mortar-rubble,  burnt 
ashes,  limestone  clippings,  or  road  grit,  between 
each  layer  of  loam  until  the  border  is  completed. 
Bones,  soot,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
or  any  other  approved  manure  can  be  very  con- 
veniently added  with  the  layers  of  rubble  as  the 
work  proceeds.  A  border  constructed  on  this 
principle  accelerates  root  action  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  also  accelerates  the  manufacture  of 
food  for  the  roots.  It  really  constitutes  "  Living 
earth,"  a  subject  often  referred  to  in  past  numbers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  When  a  beginner 
realises  that  it  is  possible  to  multiply  root  action 
as  freely  as  to  extend  leaf  growth,  he  will  be  on  the 
way  to  success.  Aeration  and  root  ramification  are 
too  large  subjects  to  go  fully  into  here,  but  thej'  will 
be  referred  to  again  when  their  influence  on  growth 
is  more  evident.  Routine  work  will  not  be  heavy 
just  now.  Pot  Vines  must  be  very  carefully 
watered  until  several  inches  of  healthy  growth 
has  been  made.  Disbud  early  any  now  breaking, 
so  as  to  force  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  into  the 
selected  growths  ;  and  any  growths  inclined  to 
take  the  lead  should  be  stopped  a  leaf  or  two 
beyond  the  bunch.  Succession  houses  should  be 
kept  duly  syringed  and  damped  down,  and  at  tem- 
peratures from  50  to  65°  according  to  the  stage  of 
development  in  the  Vines  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Prune,  styptic,  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
Vines  in  late  houses  as  the  fruit  is  cleared  from 
them 

Late  Houses  containing  Fruit. — Houses  where 
the  fruit  is  still  hanging,  should  be  kept  at  an 
equable  temperature  of  about  48°.  Keep  the  house 
closed  on  damp,  foggy  days,  but  take  advantage  of 
every  fine  day  to  open  the  ventilators  to  clear  the 
house  of  moisture.  Look  over  the  bunches  fre- 
quently, and  remove  all  decayed  berries.  The 
Grape-room  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
purified  ready  for  the  reception  of  any  fruits  it 
may  be  desirable  to  bottle.  It  will  be  of  gnat 
advantage  to  the  Vines — especially  Gros  C'olmar 
to  clear  them  of  their  fruit  as  soon  as  possible 
after  this  date. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Toono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen. 

On  forming  a  Collation.  —  Instances  of  good 
Orchid  collections  resulting  from  small  beginnings 
are  numerous,  and  in  more  than  one  case  their 
origin  was  attributable  to  accident  rather  than 
design.  In  such  instances  the  plants  first  obtained 
would  probably  be  grown  in  structures  containing 
other  species  of  plants,  and  their  welfare  would 
depend  a  great  deal  ou  accidental  environment  and 
treatment.  Where  the  plants  succeeded  the  desire 
to  acquire  more  would  naturally  follow,  but  where 
their  cultivation  was  attended  with  failure  the 
ardour  of  the  owner  would  be  damped,  and 
eventually  killed;  the  cultivator  would  probably 
be  blamed,  and  the  plants  relegated  to  the  rubbish- 
heap.  The  formation  of  an  Orchid  collection  with- 
out first  carrying  out  a  few  necessary  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  existing  houses  is  sure  to  be 
attended  with  large  expense  and  mental  worry. 
I  would  particularly  impress  upon  gentlemen  con- 
templating the  cultivation  of  Orchids  the  necessity 
there  is  to  make  a  good  start. 


The  houies. — Before  purchasing  plants  seek  some 
reliable  expert,  and  obtain  his  opinion  on  the  suit- 
ability or  otherwise  of  the  existing  glass  structures, 
and  have  done  what  is  considered  necessary  before 
the  plants  are  obtained.  I  know  very  well  that 
scientifically-built  houses  are  not  the  only  requisite 
to  success  ,  but  when  one  has  these,  failure  to  grow 
the  plants  must  be  due  to  faulty  attention  or  un- 
suitability  of  locality.  The  latter  is  a  greater 
factor  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  than  is  generally 
admitted,  and  it  is  only  by  experiment  that  the 
deleterious  qualities  or  otherwise  of  a  district  can 
be  determined.  When  building  new  houses,  do  not 
put  them  at  the  north  side  of  a  high  wall,  no 
matter  what  class  of  plants  it  is  intended  to  culti- 
vate. Shelter  from  cold  north  and  east  winds  is 
desirable,  but  by  all  means  build  on  the  south  side 
of  the  wall  if  it  exists,  so  that  light  of  equal  degree 
can  reach  the  plants  on  both  sides.  The  houses 
should  run  north  and  south,  those  running  east  and 
west  are  seldom  so  successful.  Shade  can  always 
be  afforded  when  required,  but  light,  the  greatest 
factor  in  Orchid  cultivation,  is  not  at  our  command. 

The  plants. — To  the  beginner,  newly  imported 
plants  offer  a  much  greater  degree  of  possible 
success,  and  excite  more  interest  than  do  estab- 
lished plants  whose  qualities  are  known,  and  have 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  their 
native  vigour.  Hybrids  naturally  have  to  be  either 
raised,  or  purchased  from  raisers.  If  speculation  is 
not  one's  object,  disappointment  and  complaint  may 
be  avoided  by  purchasing  hybrids  when  in  flower, 
or  a  guarantee  should  be  acquired  with  the  plants 
certifying  to  their  genuineness.  Newly-acquired 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  examined  for  possible 
insect  pests,  and  means  taken  to  rid  the  plants  of 
them  when  present.  Failing  this,  injury  and 
mortification  may  follow,  as  I  can  sorrowfully  affirm, 
for  some  years  ago  a  plant  came  into  this  collection 
on  which  were  a  few  "stock-seed"  scale,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  these  had  increased  and  infested 
other  plants,  and  even  to  this  day  we  have  been 
unable  to  eradicate  the  pest  from  the  one  house. 

Keeping  a  Record. — The  value  and  interest  in 
individual  plants  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
keeping  reliable  records  in  a  special  book  of  their 
date  of  introduction  to  the  collection,  their  origin, 
and  the  price  paid  for  them.  It  will  also  afford 
evidence  of  the  longevity  of  the  various  plants,  and 
when  notes  are  added  concerning  their  size  and 
condition  when  received,  valuable  knowledge  will 
result. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holfjrd,  Westonblrt, 
Tetburv.  Gloucestershire. 

Preparing  Soil. — It  is  essential  that,  land  to  be 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  should  be 
thoroughly  drained  either  naturally  or  by  artificial 
means,  so  that  the  surface  water  may  pass  quickly 
through  the  soil.  As  each  quarter  becomes  vacant, 
deeply  dig  or  treneh  the  ground,  taking  advantage 
of  dry  and  frosty  weather  to  wheel  on  the  manure 
or  fresh  soil  necessary  for  the  future  crops.  Soils 
of  a  heavy  or  clayey  nature  may  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive by  trenching  from  two  to  three  feet  deep, 
and  placing  at  the  bottom  a  good  layer  of  farmyard 
manure.  If  the  latter  be  not  available  in  quantity 
throw  up  the  soil  in  a  slantiDg  mauner,  and  on  each 
layer  throw  some  road  scrapings,  mould,  grit  or 
charred  soil,  and  leave  the  clods  rough  upon  the 
surface  to  be  pulverised  by  the  air  and  frost.  Some 
leaf  mould  or  other  light  material  may  be  worked 
in  later  on.  Soils  of  a  lighter  nature  may  be  made 
more  retentive  by  adding  some  fresh  loam  to  the 
staple.  If  the  sub-soil  is  gravelly,  double  dig  the 
ground,  but  on  no  account  do  this  when  snow  or 
frost  is  ou  the  surface,  as  if  buried  in  this  state  it 
would  lay  cold  for  months. 

Borders  with  a  southern  aspect  are  the  best 
possible  for  tho  growth  of  early  Peas,  and  when 
digging  and  preparing  these  it  is  advisable  to  add 
leaf  mould  in  preference  to  manure.  Peas  root 
more  freely  into  this,  aud  are  not  so  apt  to  rot  at 
the  roots.  Such  positions  it  is  intended  to  plant 
with  early  Potatos  maybe  dug,  and  the  soil  thrown 
up  into  ridges  for  the  better  exposure  to  air. 

Pita  not  supplied  with  hot-water  pipes  will 
need  to  be  furnished  with  some  system  of  bottom 
heat  to  be  used  in  forcing  such  vegetables  as  Carrots, 
Radishes,  Potatos,  &c.  Some  stable  litter  ami 
leaves  (Oak  if  procurable  ,  if  well  mixed  together, 
will  auswer  for  this  purpose.     LTse  one  part  of  the 


former  to  three  parts  of  the  latter,  and  damp  the 
whole,  and  turn  it  over  two  or  three  times.  It 
will  then  ferment,  and  subsequently  become  ready 
for  use. 

Seakale. — Though  some  prefer  to  prepare  crowns 
and  lift  and  force  them  in  a  Mushroom-house  or 
other  warm  structure,  I  have  not  found  the  system 
better  than  that  of  forcing  the  roots  in  the  open 
ground.  For  the  latter  method  the  stools  should 
be  grown  at  a  reasonable  distance  apart.  Before 
placing  the  pots  over  the  crowns,  lightly  fork  up 
the  surface  of  soil  around  them,  and  sprinkle  over 
it  some  ashes  and  soot.  Some  well-fermented 
manure  and  leaves  should  next  be  laid  firmly 
between  and  to  cover  the  pots.  The  quality  of 
the  manure  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
what  depth  of  this  is  to  be  used.  In  no  case 
must  the  temperature  be  allowed  to  rise  over  60a. 
It  is  essential  that  air  should  be  totally  excluded 
from  the  plants,  and  if  any  of  the  pot-lids  be  faulty, 
some  squares  of  turf  may  be  used  instead. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchesier,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Flower  Beds  and  Borders. — Much  important 
work  in  the  flower-garden  may  be  done  at  this 
season.  Any  unoccupied  beds  and  borders,  the 
soil  in  which  is  considerably  exhausted,  may  be 
much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  nutritive  com- 
post. Take  away  about  one-third  of  the  old  soil 
and  spread  it  over  the  nearest  shrubberies,  or  over 
bare  and  unsightly  roots  of  bushes  and  large  trees. 
Or  if  screened  and  a  little  soot  added  it  would  form 
a  useful  top-dressing  for  the  lawns.  In  place  of 
the  soil  removed  from  the  beds,  afford  a  compost  of 
matured  turf  with  sufficient  leaf -mould  and  sand 
(road  grit  preferable)  added  to  make  the  whole 
freely  porous.  The  turf  used  should  have  been 
in  stack  two  years,  associated  with  layers  of 
manure  and  sprinklings  of  soot.  This  would  work 
easily  and  be  rich  enough  for  most  bedding  and 
border  plants.  Wheel  the  new  soil  to  the  beds  in 
frosty  weather,  or  over  planks,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporate it  with  that  already  in  the  beds. 

Bulb  Garden. — Plant  in  these  beds  some  dwarf- 
growing  spring  bedding  plants,  as  Myosotis. 
Dwarf  Wallflowers,  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  &c.  By 
this  means  a  succession  of  bloom  will  be  obtained, 
and  the  surface  of  the  beds  being  furnished,  a 
certain  amount  of  cold  will  be  excluded.  If 
such  plants  be  not  used,  apply  a  layer  of  Cocoa- 
fibre  or  fine  leaf -soil  over  the  surface,  and  if  a 
sprinkling  of  soot  or  native  guano  be  added  it  will 
keep  down  insects  and  scare  the  birds  for  a  time,  as 
they  do  not  like  either.  Beds  for  Cannas,  tuberous 
BegoDias,  and  choice  Dahlias  should  be  made  richer 
than  for  most  other  plants.  Begonias  like  leaf- 
mold  or  peat  added. 

Bedding  Plants  in  greenhouses  and  frames  will 
require  care  to  prevent  "damping."  Remove  all 
dead  foliage,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  green- 
fly. Do  not  over  water  the  plants,  nor  encourage 
excessive  heat.  On  favourable  days  give  sufficient 
ventilation  to  keep  the  stock  plants  healthy  and 
hard. 

Herbaceous  Borders  which  have  been  mulched 
with  manure,  leaf -soil,  or  charred  remains  from  the 
smother  or  rubbish  heap,  may  be  lightly  dug  over 
in  open  weather.  This  rubbish  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flame,  but  treated  after  the  method  of 
charcoal  burning.  The  ashes  are  then  more  valu- 
able, and  may  be  used  to  advantage  on  stiff  soils, 
or  as  little  heaps  rouud  the  more  tender  and  brittle 
plants  in  the  border  to  protect  them  from  frost ; 
also  for  marking  those  which  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed iu  the  process  of  digging.  Such  gross 
feeders  as  Helianthus,  Perennial  Chrysauthemum, 
Inulas,  Asters,  Phlox,  fee.,  should,  during  the 
digging,  be  restricted  if  not  thoroughly  divided. 
The  spare  pieces  may  be  planted  in  copse  or  wood 
adjoining  the  grounds.  Clearings  or  openings  of 
tins  kind  are  sometimes  seen  from  the  residence, 
and  if  the  landscape  be  hilly,  pleasant  patches  of 
colour  may  be  so  obtained. 

Roads  and  Drainage.  —The  routine  of  level  taking, 
rolling  all  roads  aud  paths  during  mild  weather 
should  be  followed,  and  re-gravelling  of  any  that 
require  such  atteutiou  :  clearing  away  leaves  aud 
grit  from  drains  and  gutters.  Good  drainage  is 
essential  to  all  practical  work  iu  the  garden. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Sll&uld    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONB     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  Vie  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  The  Editor  does  not  under- 
take  to  pay  for  any  contributions,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
mimications  or  illustrations,  unless  by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


q  j  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
'  t     mittees,  Meeting. 


/Manchester  Orchid  Society,  Meet- 


deners'  Royal  Benevolent   In- 


THURSDAT,        Jan.  11 1 

f  Garde 
FRIDAY,  Jan.  12-j     stitntkm.  Annual  Meeting,  and 

\     Election  of  Pensioners. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  8  —Dutch  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Roses, 

&c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  12.30  o'clock. 
WEDNESDAY",  Jan.  10.— Japanese  Lilies,  Azaleas,  Spiraeas, 

Roses,  Ac,  ,at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  12.30  o'clock. 

Roses,  Fruit-trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  &c,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
FRIDAY',  Jan.  12,— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms,  at  12.30  o'clock. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  YTears,  at  Chiswick.— 36'4  . 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— January  3  (ii  p.m.)  :  Max.  49' ;  Min.  44°. 

Rain  ;  didl ;  colder  ;  wind  N. 
Provinces. —  Taimary    3   (0   P.M.):    Max.    47°,   S.W.    Ire- 
land ;  Mill.  38°,  X.E.  Scotland. 


L900. 


How  strange  the  figures  look  ! 
how  impossible  it  is  to  divine 
what  the  new  year  may  have  in 
store  for  us  !  We  can  only  refer  to  some  of 
the  "fixtures"  recorded  in  the  Almanac  given 
with  the  present  number.  From  that  record  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  would  be  little  to  ruffle 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  but  the  awful 
war-spectre  is  for  the  m  ment  too  much  in  view 
to  enable  us  to  look  forward  with  much  confi- 
dence as  to  the  occurrence  of  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Committees 
will  doubtless  pursue  their  even  tenor,  and  if 
they  can  manage  to  diminish  the  number  of 
awards,  of  so  much  higher  value  will  the  others 
be.  The  society  is  said  to  be  meditating  some 
important  step  on  the  occasion  of  the  cente- 
nary of  its  foundation  in  1004,  and  will  per- 
haps reserve  any  great  effort  till  that  time. 
There  is,  too,  the  feeling  which  is  gradually 
spreading  that  the  experimental  garden  at 
( Ihiswick  must  sooner  rather  than  later  be 
given  up,  as  owing  to  its  smoky,  foggy  atmos- 
phere and  urban  surroundings,  it  is  no  longer 
suitable  as  the  experimental  garden  of  the 
Society.  Of  course,  if  this  is  really  so,  all  the 
sentiment  attaching  to  the  old  garden  must  be 
decently  buried.  The  process  will  not  be  so 
distressing  as  once  it  would  have  been ;  for 
those  who  remember  Chiswick  when  it  was 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  it  is  now,  and 
when  it  was  really  a  horticultural  centre  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  it  is  at  present,  are 
fast  disappearing.  The  new  generation  is 
mostly  ignorant  of  what  Chiswick  has  done  in 
the  past,  and  even  if  it  bears  "  what  our 
fathers  have  told  us,'"  it  is  not  in  its  nature  to 
display  much  reverence  for  an  institution 
which  has  become  more  or  less  out  of  harmony 
with  its  surroundings. 

The  new  Charter  of  the  Society  has  not,  up 
to  the  present,  been  granted,  but  when  it  is 
it  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  be  much 
simpler  than  the  old  one,  and  the  government 
of  the  Society  will  be  largely  by  means  of  bye- 
laws.     It  will  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  frvue 


these  aright,  and  much  discussion  and  time 
must  bs  expended  in  elaborating  them.  Never- 
theless, there  will  now  remain  the  satisfactory 
feeling  that  if  any  particular  bye-law  needs 
amendment,  the  improvement  can  be  carried 
out  easily  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and  we 
shall  no  longer  be  told  that  this  cr  that  cannot 
be  done  because  of  the  Charter. 

The  Central  Hall  seems  as  far  off  as  ever  ; 
and  the  Drill  Hall,  with  all  its  obvious  defects, 
is  still  what  it  was  when  it  was  first  recommended 
by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the 
most  convenient  site  available. 

Horticulture  will  be  represented  as  usual  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  but  in  our  experience 
horticulture  on  such  occasions  has  been  swamped 
and  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  multitude 
and  magnitude  of  the  exhibits  in  other  depart- 
ments. As  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  it 
is  probable  that  we  shall  be  too  much  engaged 
in  more  serious  matters  to  be  able  to  devote 
much  attention  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  We 
shall  be  thankful  indeed  if  it  prove  otherwise. 
Fortunately,  the  best  relations  exist  between  ■ 
the  representative  horticulturists  of  all  coun- 
tries. The  death  of  Henry7  de  Vilmorin  is 
an  illustration.  No  Frenchman  could  have 
mourned  his  loss  more  than  we  did.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Press  of  the  two 
countries  to  see  that  in  this  case  nationality  was 
etl'aced,  and  human  sympathy  prevailed  even 
over  difference  of  race. 

The  Sweet-Pea  Conference  will  no  doubt  be 
of  some  use  in  formulating  the  directions  in 
which  improvements  should  be  sought,  and  in 
enabling  some  sort  of  a  classification  to  be 
arrived  at.  Otherwise,  the  history  of  the  plant  is 
well  known  ;  its  progress  has  been  even  ;  there 
has  been  no  hybridisation  to  introduce  important 
changes  of  structure ;  a  sport,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  has  never  been  observed. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  machinery 
of  a  Conference  is  hardly  needed  in  the  case  of 
the  Sweet-Pea  ;  but,  in  any  case,  such  a  meet- 
ing can  do  no  harm  to  any,  and  will  give 
pleasure  to  many. 


The  Duke  of  Westminster.— The  death  of 

this  nobleman  leaves  the  world  of  horticulture 
the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  a  discriminating  patron, 
and  deprives  the  Gardeners'  .Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  of  its  president.  The  gardens  at  Eaton 
Hall,  near  Chester,  have  often  been  described  in 
our  columns. 

Sir  James  Blyth,  Blythswood,  Stansted, 
Essex,  has  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
the  Agricultural  Awakening,  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  gratifying  evidences  we  see  in  the  shape  of 
agricultural  colleges,  technical  schools,  travelling 
instructors,  and  the  like,  which  we  advocated  so 
frequently  in  years  gone  by;  at  length  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  some  progress  being 
made.  We  are  still  behind  the  Germans  and  our 
American  cousins  in  all  educational  matters,  aud 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  present  trials  will  lead 
to  a  national  awakening. 

SIR  James  PAGET  died  on  Saturday  last  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  As  a  surgeon,  at  once  scientific 
and  practical,  he  attained  the  highest  rank.  He 
had  a  keen  and  receptive  intellect,  al  ways  ready  to 
assimilate  new  ideas,  while  he  sedulously  main- 
tained those  which  commended  themselves  to  his 
judgment.  Besides  his  great  intellectual  powers 
he  had  a  rectitude  of  character  and  a  charm  of 
manner  that  endeared  him  to  his  associates,  and 
caused  his  pupils  to  revere  him.  Readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  wonder  why  a  great 
surgeon  not  specially  connected  with' horticulture 
should  be  thus  spoken  of  in  its  columns.  The  reason 
is  that  Paget  was  a  naturalist,  and  derived  his 
faits  avid  framed  his  inferences  from  the  diseases 


of  plants  as  well  as  of  animals  ;  and  our  columns 
have  been  in  former  years  enriched  by  various 
communications  of  his  on  "Vegetable  Pathology." 

Prof.  Carl  Hansen.— In  celebration  of  the 

professional  jubilee  of  this  gentleman  (kuown  here 
as  the  author  of  the  Pinetum  Danicum  in  the 
Conifer  Conference  Report),  it  is  proposed  to  place 
his  bust  in  the  Academy.  Communications  should 
be  sent  to  M.  Carl  Olsen,  Jardinier  eu  Chef  au 
Jardin  Zoologique  de  Copenhague. 

Sir  John  Lubbock.— There  is  no  need  to  sound 
the  praises  of  this  many-sided  man  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  It  is  as  naturalists  that  we  welcome  a 
past  President  of  the  Linnean  Society  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm.  Possibly  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Commons  will  give  him  more  leisure 
for  those  nature  studies  which  are  deservedly  so 
popular.  We  trust  that  his  connection  with  the 
University  of  London,  of  which  ho  is  the  represen- 
tative in  Parliament,  will  not  be  severed. 

Everard  Im  Thurn,  C.B.— Readers  of  this 
journal  will  feel  uo  surprise  at  the  honour  conferred 
on  this  gentleman.  It  is,  however,  not  as  a 
traveller  and  a  botanist  that  this  honour  is  con- 
ferred, but  for  his  diplomatic  services  in  British 
Guiaua,  and  his  laborious  work  in  connection  with 
the  Venezuela  Arbitration. 

ALPHAND. — A  monument  has  just  been  erected 
in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  engineer  and  landscape-gardener,  who 
did  so  much  to  transform  Paris  and  make  her  the 
beautiful  city  she  still  remains. 

Lady  Emily  Foley.— The  death,  in  her  95th 

year,  of  this  lady,  on  January  1,  is  announced.  The 
garden  establishment  at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford, 
is  well  known. 

Charles  Darwin.— The  thirteenth  volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Botany  opens  with  a  portrait  of 
Darwin  in  middle  life,  and  with  a  judicious  sketch 
of  his  botanical  work,  which  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  but  mutually  related  sections,  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  his  species 
theory,  that  requisite  to  afford  corroborative  evi- 
dence, and  that  which,  in  the  main,  is  physiological. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  first 

meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  3000  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  next, 
January  0.  The  Scientilic  ( 'ommittee  will  meet  at 
4  P.M. 

"  Kew    Bulletin."  —  Appendix  III.  of  this 

publication  is  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  at  Kew,  and  the  various 
governmental  or  academic  institutions  at  home, 
in  India,  or  the  Colonies. 

The  West  Indies. — The  Times  has  recently 
contained  some  very  long  but  very  interesting 
articles  on  the  economic  condition  of  these  islands. 
Jamaica,  like  the  other  islands,  feels  the  pinch  of 
the  great  reduction  in  the  sugar  and  rum  indus- 
tries, but,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  recouping  herself 
well  in  fruit  culture — principally  Bananas.  An 
enormous  trade  with  the  United  States  has  sprung 
up,  and  means  are  being  taken  to  increase  the  trade 
with  the  mother-country  also.  Oranges,  too,  are 
very  largely  grown,  the  consignments  to  the  States 
having  risen  in  consequence  of  the  "freezes  "  which 
affected  the  Florida  Oranges.  Froude  says,  the 
worst  Orange  I  ate  in  Jamaica  was  better  than  the 
best  I  ever  ate  in  Europe.  Limes  require  more 
care  in  cultivation  and  in  selection  of  suitable 
localities  than  do  Oranges.  The  so-called  Grape- 
fruit, C.  decumana,  is  what  we  know  here  as  the 
Shaddock,  or  the  Pomelo.  A  small  form  of  it  is 
the  "Forbidden  Fruit."  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of 
the  work  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  of  the  part 
that  the  botanists  have  played  in  the  development 
of  cultural  industries,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
under  the  zealous  control  of  Dr.  Morris,  much 
more  will  be  done  in  future  than  has  even  now 
been  effected.     It  is  pleasant  also  to  read  just  now 
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the  following  tribute  to  British  rule  paid  by  an 
American  citizen  :— "  The  universal  aspect  of  order 
and  respect  for  law  that  everywhere  prevail  in 
Jamaica  are  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  island,  and  are  noted  by  any  one 
who  has  travelled  in  the  more  unruly  places  of  the 
tropics.  The  dread  of  unconscious  violation  of 
some  trivial  law  which  haunts  one  in  Cuba,  the 
feeling  of  being  watched  as  in  Puerto  Rico,  the 
suspicion  of  some  other  person's  hand  in  your 
pocket  as  in  Mexico,  the  fear  of  brushing  against 
contagion  at  every  step  as  in  Martinique,  San 
Domingo,  and  Hayti,  are  sensations  which  do  not 
worry  the  traveller  here.  The  stranger  is  welcomed 
with  a  sincere  hospitality  and  courteous  greetiug  ; 
the  island  is  clean,  and  the  laws  are  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  visitor  as  well  as  of  the  i  esident — not 
for  the  robbery  of  the  individual  or  the  enrichmentof 
the  official.  Thieves  are  coafined  in  prison  ;  those 
infected  with  loathsome  diseases  are  isolated  ; 
rigid  quarantine  keeps  contagion  out,  and  health 
officials  attend  to  public  sanitation.  Neatly 
uniformed  constabulary  of  respectful  mien  and  open 
eyes  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed,  and  the  poorest 
negro  as  well  as  the  richest  planter  feels  that  they 
are  for  his  special  benefit  and  protection,  and 
respects  them  in  a  spirit  which  is  not  found  even 
in  our  own  country.  In  fact,  in  the  Government 
of  Jamaica  we  have  an  example  of  that  perfection 
of  colonial  administration  in  which  England  excels." 

JAFFA  ORANGE. — "  It  would  be  very  interest- 
ing," writes  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  "to  ascer- 
tain from  what  source  the  Jaffa  Orange  was 
introduced  into  Syria.  The  available  information 
with  respect  to  it  was  collected  in  an  article  in  the 
Kem  Bulletin  for  1894  (pp.  117-119).  The  conclu- 
sion was,  that  it  had  been  brought  from  Malta.  In 
the  United  States'  Consular  Report  on  Frtiil  Culture 
(January,  1884,  p.  590),  it  is  stated  that  in  Sicily 
'  oval  fruit  are  preferred  for  commerce,  being  more 
durable.'  But  whether  these  are  the  same  as  Jaffa 
Oranges  does  not  appear.  Risso  and  Poiteau 
describe  an  Granger  a  fruit  elliptique  as  to  be 
found  in  gardens  at  Nice.  But  the  fruit  is  said  to 
be  small,  and  the  description  does  not  agree  in 
other  particulars  with  the  Jaffa  I  Irange.  I  have 
never  myself  see  ah  elliptic  Orange  any  whero  on  the 
Riviera.  There  is  an  interesting  article  on 
'Orange-growing  in  Jaffa,'  in  Chimbers'  Journal 
for  October  17,  lS9li.  The  writer  states  : — '  In  the 
vernacular  the  name  for  Orange  is  Portugal!, 
doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  word  Portugal,  and 
is  an  indication  that  the  Orange  was  probably  in 
the  first  instance  introduced  into  Palestine  from 
Portugal;  but  as  it  is  not  recorded  when  or  by 
whom  this  tree  was  thus  introduced,  the  origin  of 
the  name  can  only  be  a  matter  of  surmise. '  " 

The  American  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.— The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  was  created  in 
1  sr.-J  under  a  Chief  Commissioner,  with  Mr. 
Saunders  as  horticulturist,  and  a  department 
chemist.  In  1S63  a  statistician  aud  an  entomolo- 
gist were  appointed.  Various  departments  were 
gradually  established,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  the  weather  bureau,  under  Professor 
Willis  Moore,  the  bureau  of  animal  industry,  the 
division  of  statistics,  the  division  of  botany,  under 
the  management  of  Professor  F.  V.  Coville;  the 
division  of  forestry,  under  Mr.  GrFFOBD  Pinchot  ; 
the  division  of  vegetable  physiology  and  pathology, 
under  Professor  Galloway  ;  the  division  of  seeds, 
the  division  of  publications,  the  division  of  pomo- 
logy) with  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett  at  the  head  ;  the 
division  of  agrostology,  dealing  with  pasture  grasses, 
and  under  the  management  of  Professor  Lamson 
ScRIBNER  ;  the  division  of  soils,  the  office  of  public 
road  inquiry,  the  division  of  entomology,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Howard  ;  the  division  of  biolo- 
gical survey,  the  section  of  foreign  markets,  the 
office  of  experiment  stations,  the  division  of 
chemistry,  the  library,  the  museum,  and  the  division 
of  finance.  At  first,  our  own  inferiority  in  such 
matters   bulks   very   large,    but   we   have   a   very 


restricted  area  as  compared  with  the  vast  territories 
of  the  States.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Moore,  Pilotpoint,  Denton  co.,  Texas,  for  the 
information  above  given. 

"The  Gardeners'  Magazine,"  Christmas 
Number. — It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  speak  of 
this,  but  none  knows  better  than  our  contemporary 
the  reason  why.  Moreover,  the  contents  are  such 
that  they  are  seasonable  at  all  times,  so  that  when 
the  rush  and  turmoil  incident  to  the  holiday  season 
have  passed  there  may  be  time  to  appreciate  the 
good  things  the  Magazine  has  provided.  We  shall 
not  index  the  contents,  we  prefer  to  let  the  reader 
see  for  himself  what  there  is  in  it,  confident  that 
he  will  have  a  good  time — as  the  Americins  say. 

Fern  Stealing.  —  The  Devon  and  Exeter 
records  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  £10  and 
costs  upon  a  notorious  Fern-robber,  who  had  been 
frequently  convicted  of  a  similir  offence.  Being 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  fine,  the  culprit  was 
sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sentence  will 
tend  to  check  the  deplorable  vandalism  which  ruins 
the  beauty  of  the  country. 

"Anne  Pratt's  Flowering-plants."— The 

re-issue  of  this  useful  book,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Edward  Step,  proceeds  steadily.  It  is  of 
value  to  beginners,  and  to  those  who  do  not  care 
to  g  j  very  deeply  into  the  minutia;  of  botany.  To 
speak  of  "orders  "  and  • '  tribes  "  as  synonymous  is 
to  cause  needless  confusion.  The  illustrations  are 
faithful.  It  is  published  weekly  by  F.  Wabne 
S  Co.,  15,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

'•  Natal  Plants."— It  is  pleasing,  in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  to  receive  a  copy  of  Mr.  Medley 
Wood's  Natal  Plants  or  rather  the  first  part  of 
the  second  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  grasses. 
The  great  value  of  pasture-grasses  in  such  a 
climate  will  be  readily  recognised.  The  botanist 
in  studying  them  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  rendering 
a  greater  service  to  humauity  than  is  the  warrior. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  be  some 
time  before  we  can  dispense  witli  the  services  of 
the  latter. 

•The  Garden  Annual."— This  useful  Alma- 
nark  and  Address-book  for  1900,  published  at 
::;,  Southampton  Street,  London,  W.C,  is  to 
hand,  and  as  usual  contaius  a  vast  amount  of 
information  to  all  engaged  in  horticultural  pur- 
suits. Greater  care  is  nevertheless  necessary  to 
keep  the  list  of  addresses  up-to-date.  In  respect 
to  the  list  of  botanical  and  horticultural  societies, 
for  instance,  we  have  found  that  the  nam  of 
secretaries  given  are  very  misleading.  Everyone 
should  know  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Barron  has 
ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Hardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. 

"Revue    de    l'Horticulture    Belge."  — 

The  last  two  numbers  have  been  taken  up  with  an 
exhaustive  anil  well-constructed  Index,  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  those  who  have  to 
search  the  records  of  horticulture  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  .ranuary 
number  opens  with  a  suggestive  address  to  the 
readers,  in  which  the  association  of  labour  and 
capital  for  a  common  purpose  is  foreshadowed. 
M.  Leon  van  den  Bossi  he  gives  us  a  botanical 
study  of  Eutaxia,  which  shows  how  much  interest 
is  lost  by  those  who  are  not  botanists  but  cultivators 
ouly. 

Wells'  Chrysanthemum  Calendar,  1900. 
— This  is  a  large  sheet  almanac,  containing  cultural 
notes  for  each  month  in  tho  year,  issued  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Earlswood,  Surrey.  In  the 
centre  of  the  sheet  is  a  tine  coloured  representation 
of  the  bright  decorative  Chrysanthemum  Etoilo  de 
Feu,  the  qualities  of  which  were  described  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  4,  1899.  p.  34S, 
There  are  also  ten  additional  varieties,  most  of  them 
novelties,  illustrated  on  this  sheet. 


"My  Garden  Diary  for  1900."— This  is  a 
delightfully  artistic  garden  diary,  published  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  It  is,  however, 
as  useful  as  it  is  ornamental,  and  the  page  of  "  Re- 
minders "  given  with  the  calendar  for  each  month 
are  well  calculated  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
moment  to  the  mind  of  the  gardener.  A  little 
space  reserved  for  the  entering  of  memoranda  will 
be  much  appreciated. 

Variations.— Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  of  Pen- 
carrow  Gardens,  CornH'ail>  obligingly  sends  us  a 
specimen  of  Retinospora  plumosa,  produced  from  a 
tree  of  C.  pisifera  of  eighteen  years'  growth.  It  is 
very  hard  -perhaps  we  had  better  say  we  are  quite 
unable  —to  assign  the  reason  for  this  sudden  change. 
Mr.  Bartlett  also  tells  us  of  an  Irish  Yew  planted 
about  1830,  which  has  lately  thrown  up  from  its 
base  a  robust  shoot  of  the  common  Yew. 

The  Schlegel  Orchid  Collection  Burnt. 
— We  see,  from  American  Gardening,  that  the 
greenhouse  range  of  Mr.  Geo  Si  51  egel,  at  First 
Avenue  Bay  Ridge,  N.Y.  (gr.,  Mr.  Ceo.  Garrett), 
was  destroyed  by  tire  receuth'.  The  area  of  the 
four  houses  destroyed  was  about  3,630  feet,  and 
the  plants  in  another  house,  75  by  "24  feet,  are  lost 
through  heat  and  smoke,  though  the  structure 
itself  still  stands.  The  Schlegel  collection  of 
Orchids  was  oue  of  the  most  famous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York  City,  and  together  with 
the  miscellaneous  and  general  stock,  may  be  valued 
at  '20,000  dols.  Among  the  lost  specimens  were 
several  Phah-enopses,  estimated  worth  600  dols.  ; 
Laslia  Arnoldiana,  Cattleya  Arnoldiana.  Lielia 
Schroderiana  alba,  Vandas  suavis,  tricolor,  and 
Sanderiana,  and  two  fine  pieces  of  Cypripedium, 
Morgans.  A  very  fine  collection  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  embracing  all  the  best  forms  ;  a  large  lot 
of  Cattleyas,  and  a  representative  lot  of  Anthu- 
riums  were  also  lost.  We  understand  that  the 
houses  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

Hints   to    Prospective    Emigrants— The 

following  particulars  are  extracted  from  a  circular 
just  received  from  the  Emigrauts'  Information 
Office,  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.  :— It  is 
too  early  in  the  season  for  the  ordinary  emigrant 
to  go  to  Canada,  unless  he  has  friends  to  go  to  or 
money  to  keep  him  till  the  spriu^.  when  there  is 
likely  to  be  the  usual  demand  for  competent  farm 
Ubourers.  In  New  South  Wales  there  is  prac- 
tically no  demand  for  ordinary  farm  or  station 
hands,  miners,  or  mechanics,  unless  they  are 
specially  competent  and  have  a  little  money  when 
they  arrive.  Iu  Victoria  there  is  not  much  im- 
provement in  the  general  demand  for  labour,  except 
that  a  considerable  number  of  those  out  of  employ- 
ment have  been  set  to  work  on  railway  con 
struction.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  number  of  females  employed  in  factories, 
their  numbers  having  doubled  since  1888,  whereas 
the  number  of  male  employe's  has  declined.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  settlement  on 
the  laud  recently,  and  dairying  has  made  special 
progress.  In  South  Australia  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  farm  hands,  and  for  married  couples 
without  children  for  farm  and  station  work.  There 
is  no  demand  for  more  mechanics  in  Adelaide  or 
elsewhere,  but  miners  have  been  well  employed, 
and  there  is  the  usual  demand  for  female  servauts. 
In  Queensland  there  is  a  good  demand  for  farm 
labourers,  miners,  and  female  servants,  and  for 
married  couples  iu  pastoral  districts.  Free  and 
assisted  passages  are  now  being  granted  to  farm 
labourers  and  female  servants  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  have  never  been  other- 
wise engaged.  Iu  Western  Australia  the  population, 
though  it  has  rapidly  increased,  is  still  small,  aud 
therefore  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labour  is 
necessarily  limited.  Rents  have  fallen,  and  the 
cost  of  living  has  declined.  The  chief  demand  is 
for  miners,  farm  labourers,  aud  for  female  domestic 
servants  :  free  passages  an'  being  offered  to  the 
latter.  In  Tasmania  the  supply  of  farm  labourers 
is   sufficient.      In   New  Zealand  competent  bush- 
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fellers,  road-maker?,  faim  bands,  and  shearers  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  woik  in  country  districts 
during  the  present  busy  season.  With  regard  to 
South  Africa,  persons  are  warned  against  going 
there  at  the  present  time  in  search  of  work. 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making. 
—Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  Garden  Architect, 
is  about  to  issue,  through  Messrs.  George  Newnes 
and  Co.,  a  book  under  this  title,  illustrated  by 
a  large  number  of  perspective  views  by  C.  E. 
Mallows,  and  over  100  plans  and  details  illustrative 
of  garden  design.  The  subject  will  be  treated  under 
these  headings  :  — Garden  Making  Old  and  New,  The 
Choice  of  a  Site  and  its  Treatment,  Fences  and 
Gates  for  (Jarden  and  Park,  Entrance  Gateways, 
Carriage  Courts  and  Drives,  Terrace  and  Flower 
Hardens,  Lawns  and  Garden  Walks,  Summer 
Houses,  Trellis  Work  and  Garden  Furniture 
Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  Vineries,  and  Fruit 
Houses,  The  Treatment  of  Water  as  Fountains, 
Lakes,  Streams,  and  Ponds,  Kitchen  Gardens  and 
Orchards,  The  Formal  Arrangement  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  as  avenues,  hedges,  Sc  ,  Planting  for  Land- 
scape Effect,  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Conifers,  Hardy 
Climbers  and  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials,  Aquatic 
Plants  and  Ferns,  Examples  of  Gardens  with 
Plans  and  Perspective  Views. 

Publications  Received.-''"  Century  Bool  oj  Gar- 
dening (George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  7—12,  Southampton  Street, 
W.C.),  Part  17.—  Unwin's  Chap  Book,  1800-1000  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  London).— Pharmaceutical  Journal,  December  23, 1800. 
— The  Gardeners'  Magazine,  Christmas  Number,  December  28, 
1899. — ZeMoisScientiJiguetOctohr& — Novembre,  1800  (Librairie 
J.  B.  Baillie-e  et  Fils,  10,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  Paris).— U 
Moniteurd' Horticulture,  December  25, 1899.— Illustrirte  Garten 
Zeitung,  December,  1899.— Genschds  AUgemeine  Gartner-Borei , 
December  10.— Tijdichrift  voor  Tuiribouw,  Vijfde  jaargang, 
Zesde  Aflevering.  —  Indian  Hardening,  December  7.  —  La 
Semaine  Horticole  (70,  Rue  Wiertz,  Brussels),  December  23. 


BLENHEIM. 

[See  Supplementary  Sheet.] 
The  famous  seat  of  the  Marlborough  family 
adjoins  the  little  town  of  Woodstock,  some  eight 
miles  from  Oxford.  The  park  is  very  extensive, 
with  undulating  surface  and  noble  Oaks.  It  was 
originally  laid  out  by  Wise,  but  its  most  remark- 
able feature  is  a  lake  constructed  by  "  Capability  " 
Brown,  it  is  said,  within  a  week.  It  is  spanned  by 
a  fine  bridge,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  sheets  of 
water  in  the  kingdom.  The  mansion,  of  which 
the  east  front  is  shown  in  our  illustration,  was 
built  by  Vanbrugh.  It  contains  a  magnificent 
collection  of  pictures,  and  was  recently  visited  by 
the  German  Emperor,  who  planted  a  tree  (Picea 
pungens  glauca),  as  a  memorial  of  his  visit  The 
sunk  flower-garden  is  formal,  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  the  house,  the  flower-beds  intermingled  with 
Irish  and  golden  Yews  and  clipped  Portugal  Laurels. 
This  Italian  garden,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Palace,  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
those  which  contribute  to  the  permanent  beauty 
of  this  residence. 

From  the  accompanying  supplementary  illustration 
a  very  good  idea  of  it  during  the  summer  may  be 
gathered.  Considerations  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  planting  the  beds  for  producing  an  agreeable 
variation  from  year  to  year  are  taken,  correspond- 
ing with  the  extent  of  the  design.  Much  fore- 
thought is  necessary  to  anticipate  and  provide  for 
the  alterations  that  may  be  decided  on  from  year 
to  year.  Although  the  past  season  was  not  alto- 
gether a  favourable  one  in  the  Midlands,  this 
garden  presented  a  very  satisfactory  appearance 
throughout  the  summer  ;  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  colours  being  admirable. 

The  design  of  the  garden  is  contained  within 
a  quadrangular  figure,  the  length  being  about 
260  feet,  and  the  breadth  160  feet.  This  includes 
the  exterior  portions  of  the  lower  terrace-beds,  and 
those  of  the  sides,  but  not  the  verges  and  walks 
by  which  it  is  encompassed. 

A  broad  central  path  divides  the  four  sections 
containing  the  largest  of  the  flower-beds,  each  of 
these  being  similar  in  form  to  that  most  conspicuous 
in  the  illustration. 


They  are  individually  ornamental  grass-plots. 
The  walk  is  interrupted  by  a  central  bed,  sur- 
rounded with  a  margin  of  grass  4  feet  in  breadth, 
and  corresponding  with  that  of  the  general  design. 
This  forms  the  central  feature,  and,  as  compared 
with  the  surrounding  beds,  is  rather  larger,  having 
a  diameter  of  about  40  feet.  Circular  beds,  10  ft. 
in  diameter,  occupy  positions  in  this  walk,  each 
forming  central  points  at  either  end,  and  in 
addition  large  specimens  in  tubs,  of  both  the 
green  and  variegated-leaved  American  Agave 
are  utilised  in  the  central  path  in  a  line  with  the 
beds,  which  are  furnished  with  Palms  and  other 
ornamental-leaved  plants.  Palms  are  likewise 
introduced  in  the  other  circular  beds,  and 
together  with  those  mentioned  afford  relief  to  the 
masses  of  flower  colour,  at  the  same  time  from  all 
points  of  view  are  decidedly  picturesque. 

During  last  autumn  a  fountain,  with  basin,  has 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  central  bed,  which 
will  doubtless  in  the  future  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  tout  ensemble. 

] tunning  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  on 
either  side,  are  long  continuous  borders,  7  feet  wide, 
down  the  centres  of  both  being  circular  beds,  forty- 
two  in  number  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded 
with  spar,  dwarf  Box  being  used  as  an  edging 
throughout.  The  two  flights  of  steps  at  the  lower 
end  are  flanked  with  oval  and  hexagonal  lozenge- 
formed  beds,   similarly  disposed. 

Some  particulars  maybe  given  in  connection  with 
the  number  of  plants  Mr.  Whillans  the  gardener 
has  to  provide  to  furnish  the  garden.  There 
were  used  in  the  past  season  :  8,000  Pelar- 
goniums, -',000  Begonia  semperflorens,  1  "2,000 
Alternantheras,  10,000  Lobelias,  2,500  Age- 
ratums,  2,000  Iresine,  1,400  tuberous  Begonias, 
1,000  Centaurea  ragusina  candidissima,  and  SOO 
yellow  Calceolarias. 

Contributing  considerably  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  garden  are  the  golden  English  Yews,  clipped 
in  various  forms,  which  rise  from  a  carpet-like  base 
of  yews  in  beds  situated  in  the  front  of  the  con- 
servatory range,  which  forms  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  garden. 


Alpine  Garden. 


CONVOLVULUS  LINEATUS. 

But  for  the  shyness  of  its  blooming  ifl  many 
gardens,  and  its  rambling  habitat  the  roots,  the  neat 
little  Convolvulus  lineatus  would  deserve  a  choice 
place  in  the  alpine  garden.  These  faults  are, 
however,  not  readily  overlooked,  but  he  is  fortunate 
who  can  induce  it  to  flower  freely.  Even  in 
gardens  where  it  gives  little  or  no  bloom,  it  is  neat 
and  pretty  with  its  lanceolate,  silky  leaves,  whose 
silvery  appearauce  makes  it  attractive  to  those 
who  can  appreciate  such  quiet  charms.  Those, 
however,  who  can  persuade  it  to  flower,  or  whose 
soil  suits  its  needs,  are  more  than  pleased  by  the 
additional  beauties  of  the  reddish-purple  flowers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  one  cannot  indicate 
with  confidence  the  precise  treatment  which  will 
be  sure  to  make  the  plant  flower  regularly.  It 
does  not  appear  to  like  a  heavy  soil,  but  prefers  a 
light  and  warm  one.  Even  this  will  not  persuade 
it  to  flower  in  some  places.  In  the  writer's  garden 
it  blooms  but  seldom,  even  with  the  adoption  of 
what  one  considers  the  best  remedy  for  non- 
flowering  in  the  case  of  Convolvulus  lineatus,  i.e., 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime-rubbish  or  limestono 
to  the  soil. 

The  running  habit,  although  not  so  pronounced 
as  in  the  case  of  some  others  of  the  genus,  is  yet 
sufficiently  troublesome  to  cause  one  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  it  by  means  of  enclosing  the  space 
it  is  intended  to  occupy  in  such  a  way  that  it 
canDot  encroach  upon  other  plants.  These  faults 
notwithstanding  —  and  one  is  prepared  to  admit 
that  they  are  serious  enough — we  have  reason  to 
think  that  this  "  Pigmy  Convolvulus  "  is  worth 
growing.  Its  low  stature  of  some  5  or  6  inches  is 
a  merit  of  consequence  in  the  rock-garden.  Al- 
though it  comes  from  South  Europe,  it  is  fairly  hardy. 


OENOTHERA   OVATA. 

This  pretty  little  Californian  Evening  Primrose 
has  survived  for  two  years  in  the  open  without  any 
protection,  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  think  it  hardy 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes  in  this  garden.  I 
take  it  to  represent  a  type  of  plaut  of  which  we  can 
hardly  have  too  mauy  in  a  choice  collection  of 
alpines. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  obtain  almost  any  number  of 
plants  which  arc  exceedingly  decorative  on  large 
rock-work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  have  too  many  of 
dwarf  habit  which  can  find  a  fitting  place  either  in 
the  largest  or  the  smallest  rockery.  In  certain 
genera,  such  as  the  Saxifrages,  we  have  many  such 
flowers ;  but  our  natural,  and  within  certain 
bounds,  commendable  desire  for  variety,  leads  us 
to  seek  plants  of  other  habit,  or  with  flowers  of 
different  shape  or  colour.  Among  the  Oenotheras 
we  have  a  few  others  which  are  precious  for  this 
purpose.  Some  of  these,  such  as  QZ.  casspitosa  and 
•  E.  taraxacifolia,  are  of  more  effective  appearance 
than  the  one  under  notice,  but  it  has,  by  way  of 
compensation,  qualities  they  do  not  possess. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  in  words  the  impression 
made  upon  the  observer  by  this  Oenothera.  A 
botanical  description  lies  within  the  province  of 
the  botanist,  and  the  writer  can  only  attempt  to 
speak  of  the  general  effect  of  the  little  plant  and 
its  flowers.  It  forms  a  neat  little  plant,  with 
ovate,  light  green  leaves,  some  3  or  4  inches  long, 
and  resting  close  to  the  soil.  From  the  centre 
arise  the  flowers  on  short  stems,  an  inch  or  two  iu 
length  at  their  highest.  These  flowers  are  pale 
yellow,  and  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as 
those  of  our  common  Primrose.  They  are  of 
almost  similar  size. 

Oenothera  ovata  thrives  well  in  this  garden  in 
very  light,  dry,  and  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  position 
where  it  is  shielded  from  strong  sun,  without 
being  in  full  shade.  It  is  a  day  bloomer,  and  is 
considerably  superior  to  the  Evening  Primrose, 
known  as  Q3.  pumila,  which  is  more  often  met 
with.   ,S'.  Arnolt,  Carselhorn-lnJ. Dumfries,  N.B. 


CARNATION    SOUVENIR   DE  LA 
MALMAISON. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  August  26,  1S99, 
a  corresponent  described  the  features  of  the  gardens 
at  Davenham  Bank,  Malvern,  the  residence  of 
C.  Dyson  Perrin,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Jas.  Charlton).  The 
Carnations  then  in  bloom  were  stated  to  be  very 
fine,  and  a  group  of  "  Malmaison  "  varieties 
arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  conservatory  displayed 
as  many  as  570  expanded  flowers.  A  specimen - 
plant  of  this  type,  from  the  Davenham  Bank  col- 
lection, we  are  now  able  to  reproduce  in  fig.  3. 
Tree-Carnations  are  also  grown  with  much  success 
in  these  gardens. 


Home   Correspondence. 


SOIL  MOISTURE.— Unless  we  get  a  very  heavy 
•rainfall  during  January  and  February,  then  is  it 
most  probable  that  next  summer  gardeners  will 
have  again  to  face  a  very  dry  and  difficult  season. 
That  each  of  the  preceding  dry  summers  gave 
trouble  enough  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  a  yet 
further  one  with  the  subsoil  still  so  depleted  of 
moisture  as  is  now  the  case,  may  well  make  gar- 
deners anxious,  and  no  amount  of  anxiety  can  bring 
rain  :  that  will  come  only  when  natural  causes 
•operate  to  produce  it.     Even  the  best  laid  schemes 
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for  water  storage  and  use  in  dry  seasons  fail  often 
because  the  rain  to  supply  the  reservoirs  fails  to 
come,  and  then  the  gardener  is  as  helpless  as  is  the 
unfortunate  one  who  has  no  supply  but  the  scanty 
one  which  nature  furnishes.  C'isterns,  tanks, 
reservoirs,  mains,  are  all  created  in  vain  if  after  all 
nature  refuses  to  fill  them  with  water  In  such 
case  there  is  no  better  resource  than  is  found  in 
deep  cultivation.  But  deep  culture  means  hard 
work,  and  because  it  is  such  it  is  too  often  shirked 
io  smaller,  especially  in  amateur  gardens.  In  our 
best  private  gardens,  trenching,  and  deep  trenching 
too,  is,  as  a  rale,  as  much   a  part  of  tlif  ordinary 


Very  much  depends  on  the  crops,  but  there  are 
few  strong  growers  of  the  summer  that  do  not  root 
deeply  when  they  are  both  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  Surface  manuring  is  very  well 
in  moist  seasons,  because  shallow  roots  then  find 
food  and  moisture,  but  it  is  best  to  invariably 
regard  a  dry  summer  as  possible  and  even  probable, 
and  therefore,  if  deep  manuring,  in  addition  to 
deep  working,  encourages  roots  to  go  deep,  the 
gain  in  dry  seasons  is  very  great.  How  many  of 
those  persons  who  garden,  persuaded  of  the  value 
of  deeply  worked  soil  for  Celery,  Peas,  and  Runner 
Beans,  prepare  for  them  receptive  deep  worked  and 
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garden  routine  as  mowing  lawns  is  in  the  summer, 
and  with  what  excellent  results  ?  How  many 
gardeners  are  there  who  found  last  summer  salva- 
tion for  their  crops  in  the  deep  trenching  of  the 
soil,  and  consequent  retention  of  moisture,  small  as 
it  may  have  been,  and  deep  root  action  on  the  part 
of  crops.  In  many  gardens  the  crops  produced  on 
such  Boils  surprised  the  gardeners  themselves,  and 
served  to  enforce  the  lesson  for  gocd  that  trenching 
teaches.  But  in  such  high-class  gardens  not  only 
is  it  the  rule  to  trench  largely  and  deeply  but  also 
to  manure  deeply,  for  roots  seem  to  as  instinctively 
seek  for  manure  when  low  down  as  a  hungry  dog 
does  for  a  buried  bone.  I  have  leal  of  persons 
objecting  to  the  practice  of  burying  manure  deeply, 
on  the  ground  that  roots  would  not  benefit  by  it. 


manured  trenches,  yet  seem  unable  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  similar  culture  given  to  Onions,  Cabbage, 
Totatos,  or  indeed  anything  else,  would  have 
similar  good  results,  lu  one  large  garden  attached 
to  a  Boys'  Home  I  once  observed  that  a  trench 
three  feet  wide  and  of  the  same  depth  was  always 
kept  open  in  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  into  the 
bottom  was  placed  all  the  lawn  mowings,  hedge  or 
shrub  trimmings,  and  general  garden  refuse,  twelve 
nches  deep,  then  trodden  down,  and  the  next 
trench  of  soil  thrown  upon  it.  This  method  of  dis- 
posing of  refuse  was  adopted  partially  from  sanitary 
motives  and  partly  from  cultural  ones,  but  the 
results  were  great  so  far  as  crops  were  concerned. 
Those  who  have  at  baud  ample  supplies  of  animal 
manure  and  leaf  soil  may  prefer  to  burn  their  rub- 


bish, but  in  many  gardens  the  rubbish  constitutes 
the  chief  manure,  and  when  with  it  as  thus  treated 
is  added  three  feet  trenchings,  the  results  in  crop 
production  are  remarkable.  There  is  yet  ample 
time  for  deep  trenching  of  garden  ground.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  at  this  time  of  the  year  more 
healthful  or  more  profitable  occupation.  Young 
men  in  houses  would  rejoice  to  have  a  couple  of 
hours  daily  of  such  exercise.  A.  D. 

GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION  AND  THE  COMPOSI- 
TION OF  A  SOIL. — The  following  notes  of  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  A.  Bernard  lately  at  the  International 
Chemical  Congress  appear  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  by  Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace. 
These  notes  may  prove  a  suggestive  sequel  to  the 
article  upon  the  Constitution  of  Rose  Soils  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  16,  1S99.  Mr. 
Bernard  arranged  the  relationships  between  the 
geological  constitution  and  chemical  composition  of 
soils  under  si\'  classes.  "  The  number  of  analyses 
are  given  in  each  class  on  the  results  of  which  the 
deductions  have  been  drawn.  These  deductions 
may  not  be  correct,  but  they  form  at  any  rate  the 
basis  on  which  practical  experience  will  lead  one  to 
form  a  comparative  opinion  for  himself.  The  six 
classes  in  question  are  as  follows  :  —  1.  The  granitic 
sods  are  generally  poor  in  phosphoric  acid,  and 
destitute  of  lime  (90  analyses).  2.  Clay  soils  are 
compact  and  tenacious,  poor  in  phosphoric  acid,  but 
rich  in  potash  ("22  analyses).  3.  Lias  soils  are 
remarkably  rich  in  phosphoric  and  potash  (75 
analyses).  4.  The  calcareous  soils  are  very  fertile 
and  less  tenacious  than  the  preceding  (53  analyses). 
5.  Soils  of  the  Oxford  formation  are  strong,  rich, 
clayey,  calcareous  soils  (90  analyses).  6.  Ferru- 
ginous clays  and  sand  are  very  poor  soils,  extremely 
deficient  in  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  (230  analyses). 
Mr.  Wallace  thus  concludes  his  brief  notes.  This 
paper  has  not  had  the  attention  given  to  it  that  it 
deserves,  and  perhaps  the  brief  resume  now  given 
will  lead  to  the  subject  being  discussed.  For 
instance,  we  do  not  think  a  red  clay  is  as  bad  as 
it  is  made  out  to  be."  Nor  do  I.  I  have  known 
red  loims  approximating  to  clay  in  tenacious 
properties  with  skilful  culture  and  manuring,  and 
additions  of  lime,  to  yield  heavy  crops.   D.  T.  F. 

RAINFALL  IN  EAST  SUSSEX  IN  1899— The 
following  is  the  total  raiofall  for  the  past  year  — 
2o08  During  September  the  fall  was  heaviest,  it 
being  4  10  ;  and  August  witnessed  the  least,  viz  , 
a  57.    Wm    Camm,  Battle  Al>'>ey  Gardens. 

YELLOW-FLESHED  AND  UP-TO-DATE  POTATOS. 
— Having  considerable  sympathy  with  Mr.  Harrison 
Weir  in  his  quest  for  yellow-fleshed  Potatos,  1  am 
rather  sorry  that  he  could  not  pursue  his  hobby 
without  wasting  his  energy  in  a  needless  attempt  to 
remove  from  our  lists  and  markets  the  variety 
Up-to-Date,  one  of  the  finest  white-fleshed  Potatos 
in  existence.  Given  wise  culture,  and  careful 
cookiog,  there  is  no  fear  of  this  superb  Potato 
proving  tasteless,  or  choking  your  distinguished 
correspondent  with  its  balls  of  flour.  Up-to-Date 
sells  about  second  in  price,  or  equal  to  Dunbar 
Main  ( 'rop  or  other  prime  sorts.  Yellow -fleshed 
or  coloured  skinned  Potatos  are  not  popular — 
hardly  saleable  in  our  markets.  The  flesh  and 
skin  must  be  sweet  as  a  nut,  and  white  as  driven 
snow,  cooked  and  uncooked.  Clarke's  Maincrop. 
which  I  grew  for  years,  is  still  one  of  the  best  of 
the  (  hampion  class,  and  is  a  fine  doer  and  cropper, 
as  is  likewise  Stourbridge  Glory.  But  having 
grown  and  eaten  Up-to-Date  from  a  very  early 
stage  in  its  history,  and  rinding  it  specially  good  in 
cropping,  constitution,  eating,  and  disease-resist 
ing,  I  have  strongly  recommended  it  in  technical 
education  lectures,  &c,  and  never  heard 
a  single  complaint  against  it  before.  Should 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir  succeed  in  giving  us  a 
golden- fleshed  Potato  equal  in  constitution,  crop- 
ping, and  flavour,  to  Up  to- Date,  not  a  few  of  us 
would  welcome  his  success  in  this  new  field. 
D.  T.  Fish.  P.S. — The  above  was  written  some 
days  before  the  Garden:  rs'  <  'hronirle  for  December '23 
arrived.  Iu  the  presence  of  Mr.  Harrison  Weir- 
genial  face,  and  details  of  the  distinguished  life  of 
your  much  honoured  correspondent,  one's  first 
impulse  is  to  withdraw  all  said  about  white  or 
yellow-fleshed  Potatos  ;  but  second  thoughts  are 
not  seldom  best,  and  as  you  have  shown  us  that 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir  is  a  much  abler  gardener  than 
most  of  us  wot  of,  and  has  even  won  some  of  his 
horticultural  spurs  amid  the  mazes  of  double, 
treble,  and   multiple  grafting,   it  may   be  best  to 
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hold  him   to   the  challenge  already  given — that  of 
providing  us  with  a  golden -fleshed   Potato,  equal 
in  quality  and  profit  to  Up-to-Date.     Then  shall 
we    all    join    in    your    generous    wish    with    one 
addition.     Long  may  he  continue  to  be  as  one — 
' '  Who  loveth  well 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast, 
And  golden. fleshed  Potatos  !  " 
D.  T.  Fish. 

COE'S  GOLDEN  DROP. PLUM. — I  do  not  know 
how  late  this  excellent  Plum  can  be  kept,  not 
having  seen  it  later  than  November,  but  I  can 
endorse  what  has  been  said  by  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Fish,  that  it  is  a  fine  bearer,  and  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  Plums.  I  have  practised  gardening  in 
seven  counties  in  England  from  my  youth  upwards, 
and  this  Plum  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  most  profitable.  In  Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Suf- 
folk, it  was  found  in  most  gardens  in  various 
aspects,  and  did  capitally  against  north  walls.  I 
have  not  seen  it  on  north  walls  in  Scotland,  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  succeeds  in  northern 
aspects  beyond  the  Tweed.  I  have  not  seen  any 
Plum,  apart  from  those  upon  walls,  succeed  in 
north  Scotland,  except  Victoria.  How  have  Plums 
succeeded  as  standards  or  bushes  at  Gordon  Castle ? 
— where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
culture  by  the  late  Mr.  Webster,  and  by  his  son, 
the  present  gardener  at  that  fine  place?  I  have 
seen  Peaches  and  other  fruits  do  well  along  the 
Moray  Firth  coast,  which  succeed  indifferently  in 
the  midland  and  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  1 
know  well  the  good  effect  of  keeping  the  roots  high, 
and  preventing  their  downward  growth  in  coun- 
ties not  favourable  to  choice  fruit  cultivation. 
M.  Temple,  Garron,  N.B. 

INFLUENCE  OF  STOCK  UPON  VINES.— This  is 
an  old  but  important  subject.  It  is  mauy  years 
since  I  inarched  Vines  (I  prefer  this  method  to 
ordinary  grafting),  and  have  always  seen  the  effect 
of  the  stock  in  some  form.  Muscat  Hamburghs  on 
Black  Hamburg.  Golden  Hamburgh  on  Esperiones, 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  on  West  St.  Peter's,  are 
some  of  the  amalgamations  that  gave  satisfaction, 
by  increased  size  of  berry  and  greater  flavour. 
Before  me  at  the  present  time  (while  bottling 
Grapes  for  late  use)  are  some  examples  of  Grapes 
that  have  been  grafted  on  stocks  which  influence 
fruit  and  foliage.  Gros  Colman  inarched  on  White 
Tokay  are  always  large  in  berry  and  fairly  coloured 
generally,  but  they  are  less  juicy  than  those  on 
their  own  roots,  and  take  at  least  a  month  longer 
to  ripen.  They  often  swell  to  1 A  iu.  in  diameter. 
Gros  Colmar  on  Gros  Guillaume  are  smaller  than 
on  their  own  roots.  The  berries  are  very  round, 
and  always  colour  well,  but  the  flavour  is  not 
equal.  Mrs.  Pince  grafted  on  Gros  Guillaume  are 
smaller  in  berry  than  on  their  own  roots,'  firmer, 
and  colour  well.  I  consider  Gros  Guillaume  one  of 
the  worst  stocks  on  which  to  ingraft  other  Vines. 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  a  Black  Hamburgh  does  fairly 
well,  but  not  better  than  on  its  own  roots.  This 
Grape  assumes  a  beautiful  golden  colour  when  left 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  from  the  first  formation  of 
the  berry.  Spotting  is  often  caused  by  shading  the 
fruit  in  their  early  stages.  M.  Temple,  Carron,  N.  B. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES.— There  are  great 
quantities  sold  during  the  season  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  usually  in  bushel  baskets  or  sieves.  Of 
the  two  varieties  known  to  the  writer,  one  pink 
and  the  other  white,  the  latter  has  recently  com- 
manded the  best  trade,  because  they  have  been 
of  larger  size,  and  better  shape.  Other  points 
equal,  colour  is  not  of  much  consequence.  Some 
growers  seem  to  think  anything  will  do  to  send  to 
London  ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  there  have 
been  recently  many  parcels  of  ill-shaped  tubers 
quite  unsaleable.  Artichokes  for  sale  in  Covent 
Garden  should  be  of  large  size,  perfect  shape,  and 
smooth.    T.  P.,  Covent  Garden. 

THE  "HATFIELD"  CURE  FOR  RED-SPIDER.— 
The  above  title  accompanied  a  note  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  December  16,  from  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  who  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  evening  of 
September  2  last.  The  vineries  were  inspected  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  gardens,  and  one  of 
these  was  being  fumed  with  sulphur  for  the 
destruction  of  the  troublesome  pest  red-spider. 
This  interested  Mr.  Dean.  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
the  first  to  fume  with  sulphur  direct  over  fire  for 
the  destruction  of  red-spider.  I  have  read  of  it 
and  heard  of  it  from  growers.  Believing  that 
fumes  from  sulphur  was  the  one  means  of  destroy- 


ing red-spider  on  Vines  without  burning  the  leaves 
or  disfiguring  the  fruit  upon  the  Vines,  I  resolved 
to  try  it  myself.     The  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
Richards'  system  for  fumiDg  tobacco  juice  would 
answer  equally  for  sulphur,  and   I  have   found  it 
answers  admirably.     Mr.  Richards' large-size  lamp, 
and  cylinder  for  covering  lamp,  with  a  tin  (baking 
tin)  formed  my  apparatus.     Besides  the  baking-tin 
for  containing  sulphur,   I  used  other  receptacles, 
such    as    saucepan  -  lids,    and    lids     from    canis- 
ters.     In    my   second   vinery   last    season,    when 
the    Grapes    were  approaching   the  stoning  stage, 
red-spider  was  found  at  one  end.     The  vinery  is 
27   feet    by    17   feet.     I   began   experimenting   by 
fuming  sulphur,   very  cautiously,   the  first  evening 
with  one  lamp.     On  examination  the  next  morning, 
I  found  neither  foliage  nor  spiders  were  affected. 
The  next,  aud  for  some  evenings  afterwards,  I  iu 
creased  the  amount  at  the  rate   of  one  lamp  at  a 
time,  up  to  eight  lamps,  beyond  which  strength  I 
thought    it    was    not    safe    to    go.     I  was   much 
delighted  with  the  result.     The  following  morning, 
after  using  eight  lamps,  not  a  live  spider  could  be 
found,  neither  was  a  leaf  scorched,  nor  a  berry  dis- 
figured.     The  spiders  infested    the   foliage   about 
eight   feet   along    the   vinery.      The   yellow   tint, 
from    the    effects    of     the    spider,   was  markedly 
apparent,  and  remained  so  until  the  autumn  ;  while 
the    other    foliage  remained   quite  green.     Other 
vineries,  when  the  Grapes  arrived  at  the  stoning 
stage,  were  fumed  on   two  evenings   consecutively, 
or  alternately,   according  to  convenience,    and   at 
about  the  same  strength,  viz.,  one  lamp  to  800  or 
000  cubic  feet  of  space.     During  the  remainder  of 
the  season  the  operation  was  repeated  at  intervals 
of   two   or    three   weeks,    which   kept    the   Vines 
clean   to   the  last,  without  damaging   any  foliage, 
with    the     exception   of    one    vinery,    where    the 
foliage    was    burned.     This    one    occurrence    was 
very   trifling,    when    compared    with    success    on 
upwards  of  fifty  evenings.     As  well  as  vineries,   I* 
have  fumed  other  houses,  at    the  same  strength, 
such  as  Peach-houses,  after  the  fruit  was  gathered 
from  the  trees.     The  spread  of  spider  was  arrested 
without  burning  a  leaf,  or  causing  one  to  fall.    My 
next  trial  was  for  scale  on  Palms,  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  did  good  or  not.     The  same  applies  to 
rust  on  Carnations  ;  but  for  white-fly  on  Tomalos 
this  remedy  is  very  effective.     Sulphur,  and  the 
fumes  from  it,  are  very  inflammable  in  nature,  and 
a  continual  watch  must  be  kept  by  a  person  stand- 
ing outside  the  house.     Practice  taught  me  how  to 
minimise  the   danger  by  regulating  the  height  of 
the  wick  and  quantity  of  sulphur,  for  preventing  the 
flame  spreading  beyond  the  bottom,  to  the  side  of 
tin   containing  sulphur,   merely  allowing  the   sul- 
phur to  boil   about  3  inches  of  space  across    the 
centre  of  tiu.     Should  the  sulphur  get  alight,   it 
must  be  quickly  extinguished,  the  wick   lowered, 
and  subsequently   re-lighted.      As  I  have  said,  I 
used  Ric'iarda'  large  size  lamps,  a  little  more  than 
half  filled  with  methylated  spirit,  with  the  wick  set 
about  J  inch  above  the  tube,  aud  !,  pint  of  sulphur 
in  each  tin.     I  used  two  sizes  of  baking-  tins,  and  one 
6  inches  across  the  top,  5  inches  at  bottom,  and 
2  inches  deep,  auswered  the  better.     The  quantity 
of  spirit  and  the  wick,   regulated  as  described, 
burns  about  two  hours.     In  the  future,  if  I  increase 
the  strength  for  any  purpose,  I   shall  do  this  by 
increasing  the  duration  of  the  fuming,  by  replac- 
ing the  burned-out  lamps  with  others  retrimmed, 
lather  than  by  increasing  the  number  of  lamps.     In 
addition  to  the  usual  winter  cleaningof  my  vineries, 
while  the  Vines  are  at  rest,  I  intend  to  fume  them. 
Fuming  with  sulphur  is    but   another  phrase   for 
boiling  it,  or  causing  it  to  throw  off  gas  in  the  form 
of  vapour.     This  vapour  fills  the  atmosphere  and 
condenses  on  all  surfaces,  therefore  it  reaches  all 
insects.      The    morning    following    fuming    small 
crystals  are  visible  on  the  surface  of  Vine  leaves, 
and  there  is  a  film  on  the  surface  of  the  water  iu 
tanks.     During  the  thirty-eight  years  I  have  lived 
iu  gardens,  most  of  the  methods  of  applying  sul- 
phur for  the  destruction  of  red-spider  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  consider  none  is  nearly  so  effica- 
cious   as    the    system    I    have    described.      It  is 
inexpensive,    easily   effected,  but   needs  continual 
oversight  to  prevent  the  sulphur  flaming.     Veuti- 
lation   should  be  afforded  a  vinery,   or  any  other 
house,  very  early  in  the  morning  after  fuming.     I 
believe  the  fuming  system  will  become  generally 
adopted  in  gardens  where  red-spider  attacks  Vines, 
and  good  clean  Grapes  are  required.  Oeorqe  Norman, 
Hatfield  Gardens,    Herts.     [It   requires   the  most 
careful  management,  or  the  consequences  may  be 
serious.  Ed.] 


VARIATIONS    PRODUCED   BY 
GRAFTING,  AND  THEIR  INHERITANCE. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  these 
columns  to  Monsieur  Lucien  Daniel's  contributions 
upon  the  subject  of  grafting/  The  paper  embody- 
ing the  whole  of  his  researches  is,  however,  worthy 
of  the  more  detailed  consideration  which  we  may 
now  give  to  it. 

Grafting,  says  Monsieur  Daniel,  has  long  been 
compared  with  the  making  of  a  cutting,  and  in  so 
much  as  in  both  processes  a  shoot  is  caused  to  grow 
independently  of  the  plant  which  produced  it,  the 
two  are  alike,  but  here  the  similarity  ends.  There 
can  be  no  tendencies  towards  variation  capable  of 
manifesting  themselves  in  the  cutting  which  did 
not  previously  exist  in  the  individual  from  which 
it  was  taken.  On  the  contrary,  in  grafting,  the 
author  points  out,  there  are  many  incitements  to 
variation  acting  aud  re-acting  upon  scion  and  stock, 
in  the  shape  of  the  altered  circumstances  in  which 
both  find  themselves.  Among  these  are  changes  in 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  crude  sap  supplied 
to  the  scion  by  the  stock,  and  of  the  elaborated  f  jod 
given  in  return,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  either  com- 
ponent of  the  new  plaut  may  begin  or  relinquish 
active  growth  independently  of  the  othtr. 

Furthermore  it  is  argued,  under  such  conditions 
of  growth,  the  actual  living  matter  of  the  plants  is 
likely  to  be  modified,  and  should  this  change  be 
admitted,  there  arises  a  number  of  questions  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  horticulturist  and  agri- 
culturist than  to  the  scientific  worker. 

The  problems  to  be  solved  deal  with  the  extent 
of  such  variation  as  is  due  to  grafting.  Does  this, 
it  must  be  asked,  show  itself  on  the  surface?  Are 
both,  or  is  only  one  of  the  plants,  affected  ?  and  are 
the  modifications  only  such  as  would  occur  if 
normal  plants  were  subjected  to  changes  of  nutrition 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  ? 

Again,  are  varietal  or  specific  characters 
altered?  If  so,  does  the  modification  touch  them 
permanently  or  for  a  time  ouly,  individually  or 
collectively?  Lastly,  are  only  the  bodies  of  the 
plants  concerned,  or  are  the  pollen-grains  and 
egg-cells  acted  upon,  and  will  the  new  characters 
in  the  latter  case  be  hereditary  ?  The  answering 
of  these  questions  would  appear  to  be  simplicity 
itself,  but  unfortunately,  it  involves  the  exceed- 
ingly vexed  question  as  to  whether  features 
acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  an  individual 
can  be  transmitted  to  its  olfsprirg,  and  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  practical  men,  botanists,  and  parti- 
cularly philosophic  naturalists. 

For  instance,  some  practical  workers  still  regard 
grafting  as  belonging  to  the  realms  of  the  mar- 
vellous, believing,  with  the  ancient  classical 
writers,  that  all  species  can  be  radically  changed  at 
will.  In  this  case  some  special  influence  must 
constantly  be  at  work,  and  must  make  itself  felt 
in  a  very  important  degree.  Baltet  says  that  graft- 
ing is  federation  in  which  both  parties  retain  their 
own  government. 

E.  A.  Carriere  and  Andre  consider  graft  hybrids 
to  be  an  impossibility;  but  leaving  practical  men, 
Van  Tieghem,  summing  up  current  opinion,  says 
that  grafting  is  a  valuable  method  of  fixing  and 
preserving  congenital  variations,  seeing  that  by 
this  means  further  variation  is  prevented.  Dr. 
Vochting  goes  further,  and  relegates  all  the  facts 
hitherto  recorded  on  the  influence  of  stock  on 
scion,  or  scion  on  stock,  to  the  category  of  old 
wives'  tales,  saying  that  no  such  special  effect  has 
been  demonstrated.  M.  Daniel  concludes  this 
series  of  opinions  by  adding  that  Weismann  holds 
all  transmissible  variations  to  have  a  sexual  origin, 
a  belief  which  Bailey  does  not  agree  with,  basing 
his  contention  upon  bud  variations,  while  others 
from  the  animal  side  have  come  to  similar 
conclusions. 

It  is  allowed  in  the  paper  under  consideration 
that  those  who  join  the  jwelling  ranks  of  Weis- 
mann's  followers  have   just   cause   in    refusing   to 

*  Annctii  </■  Sciences  NatureUes  Botany.  Series  S,  vol  vih. 
(1S98),  pp.  1-226,  pis.  i.-x. 
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acknowledge  the  experiments  advanced  against 
their  theory,  for  these  are  not  by  any  means  pre- 
cise. Any  further  evidence,  M.  Daniel  says  rightly, 
must  not  be  open  to  similar  criticism,  and  the 
experiments  upon  the  subject  which  he  has  been 
conducting  since  1890  have  been  strictly  compara- 
tive. He  has  always  planted  side  by  side  with  his 
grafts,  in  like  conditions  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  so 
on,  other  "control "  plants  of  the  same  varieties  as 
the  stock  and  scion.  In  this  way  variations  due  to 
external  environment  should  be  easily  determined, 
and  consequently  those  directly  due  to  grafting. 

After  the  point,  that  one  positive  fact  may  at 
once  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  negative  evidence  has 
been  emphasised,  M.  Daniel  proceeds  to  discuss 
his  results  under  a  number  of  headings  and  detailed 
tub- headings. 

Variations  in  the  plants  themselves  may  be  due 
either  to  altered  nutrition  or  to  a  mixing  of  the 


of  the  control  plants.  The  graft  swelling  was 
marked,  the  number  of  leaves  small,  and  their 
colour  pale  like  that  of  Haricots  grown  in  a  dry  or 
badly-manured  soil.  In  others,  where  secondary 
tissues  play  an  important  part,  the  normal  size  was 
attained.  Cabbages  grafted  upon  themselves  grew 
as  big  as  usual,  and  the  graft  swelling  practically 
disappeared.  This  happened  when  stock  and  scion, 
or  even  the  former  alone,  were  vigorous,  but  when 
the  stock  was  weak  and  the  scion  strong,  the  graft 
made  but  slow  progress. 

The  results  obtained  by  grafting  plants  of  th 
same  race,  and  of  different  races,  species,  or  genera, 
are  next  described.  The  case  of  a  free-growing 
Haricot  Bean  as  scion,  and  a  dwarf  one  as  stock, 
has  a  special  practical  interest,  for  a  well-branched 
plant  of  0  or  7  feet  in  height,  such  as  was  obtained, 
is  much  more  suitable  for  a  garden  than  a  strag 
gling  one  two  and  a  half  times  as  big. 


:u 


•*$&1^? 


Ill 


Fig.  4.— apple  stanw  \n  seedling. 

(Givim  an  Award  of  Merit  at  ;.  meeting  of  tin'  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  December  19.) 


characters  ofjthe  two  grafted'individuals,  but  itjps 
by  no  means  easy  in  every  case  to  separate  one 
series  from  the  other. 

In  considering  variations  due  to  nutrition,  M. 
Daniel  first  gives  an  account  of  what  takes  place 
before  looking  for  a  further  explanation.  Four 
main  divisions  are  made  which  it  will  be  advisable 
to  consider  separately : — 

S  1.  Ohmiges  in  the  size  of  Scion  and  Stork. 
The  dwarfing  effects  of  grafting  are,  of  course, 
noticeable  iu  very  many  plants.  Others  attain 
their  usual  size,  while  this  may  even  be  exceeded 
in  rare  cases,  where  greater  vigour  is  the  result. 
To  show  that  stunting  is  merely  due  to  the  diffi- 
culties put  into  the  way  of  successful  growth  by 
the  swollen  tissues  at  the  graft  junction,  plants 
were  grafted  on  themselves,  and  so  any  chances  of 
difference  that  might  be  looked  for  in  two  indi- 
vidual plants,  even  of  the  same  race,  were  elimi- 
nated. Herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  Haricot 
Bean,  which  have  but  little  secondary  wood,  when 
grafted  upon  themselves,  reached  only  half  the  Bize 


The  age  of  thestockjias  a  bearing~on^the  sticks 
of  herbaceous  grafting,  for  a  Lettuce  scion,  say 
has  no  power  to  get  nourishment  from  the  "  ripened  ' 
branch  of  a  Salsafy  :  it  cannot  render  the  reserve 
food  in  the  stock  available,  and  so  perishes.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Salsafy  branch  is  at  the 
period  of  maximum  absorption,  a  junction  may  be 
successfully  made  with  the  Lettuce. 

In  grafting  woody  plants  upon  themselves,  the 
effects  of  the  swolleu  union  are  at  first  the  same 
as  in  herbaceous  ones.  These  wear  off  iu  time; 
and  so  the  prevalent  idea  may  have  arisen  that  the 
grafting  of  a  plant  upon  itself  never  gives  rise  to 
varieties.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  cases 
given  where  grafting  causes  abnormal  vigour.  This 
happens  when  a  shoot  of  the  Silver  Lime  is  in- 
serted into  the  common  species.  Grafts  of  a 
Service-tree  on  White  thorn  in  the  public  garden 
at  Chateau  Gontier  were  made  about  1S40.  One 
specimen  arising  from  a  single  scion  has  attained  a 
diameter  of  MO  centimetres  (10  inches),  another 
from   two   scions,  that   of   40   cents.    (15   inches)  ; 


while  ungrafted  White-thorns  have  only  a 
maximum  diameter  of  15  cents.  (5  inches). 

In  the  next  place,  reference  is  made  to  the 
grafting  of  species  requiring  a  flinty  soil  upon 
those  which  prefer  a  calcareous  one,  and  via 
The  growing  of  Pines,  which  object  to  chalky 
ground,  on  stocks  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  is  alluded  to, 
as  well  as  M.  Quintal's  idea  of  grafting  the  Chest- 
nut upon  the  Oak,  in  order  to  give  it  more  chance 
of  warding  off  the  ills  that  attack  it  when  growing 
in  a  chalky  soil.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the 
various  Ameiican  Vines  are  not  all  suitable  as 
stocks  for  French  ones  in  every  locality,  and  the 
one  must  be  found  by  experiment  which  gives  the 
best  result  with  each  soil  and  each  scion. 

In  grafting  plants  that  are  variegated,  the 
less  the  amount  of  chlorophyll  the  more  difficult  is 
it  to  gain  success,  and  an  attempt  to  use  a  com- 
pletely etiolated  branch  always  ends  in  failure.  A 
reference  to  M.  Daniels'  first  two  figures  will  show 
what  differences  may  be  expected  on  the  habit  of 
a  grafted  tree,  according  as  leading  shoots  growing 
away  from  the  pull  rf  gravity,  or  lateral  branches 
which  have  lost  the  power,  are  used  as.  scions.  In 
the  first  case,  the  resulting  Pear-tree,  with  erect 
branches,  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other,  where 
the  boughs  may  rise,  but  little  or  ever  droop. 

Lastly,  under  this  heading,  the  subject  of  graft- 
ing fruit  branches  on  principal  branches  is  broached, 
and  this  was  done  in  the  experiments,  not  only 
when  the  parts  to  be  improved  upon  were  woody 
branches  as  is  customary  in  practice,  but  when 
these  were  young  scions. 

5  2.  Variations  produced  in  Ov  form,  chemical 
constitution,  and  parts  of  grafted 

I'tants.  —  Experiments  in  grafting  Cabbages  are 
described  at  some  length.  In  some  kinds  the 
leaves  became  more  brittle  :  in  others,  the  flavour 
was  made  less  bitter  and  pleasanter  to  the  taste. 
Generally  speaking,  vegetative  parts  showed  a 
diminution  in  size,  and  in  practice  it  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  an  improvement  in  ejuality  to 
counterbalance  this. 

Coming  to  reproductive  parts,  it  was  found  that 
the  grafting  of  the  Cauliflower  on  the  Cabbage 
cannot  be  used  for  the  direct  improvement  of  the 
former,  as  the  flower-bearing  branches  lengthen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  round,  yellow  Tomato  grafted  on 
the  large  and  early  red  variety  produced  fruit  half  as 
arge  again  as  those  of  the  control  plauts.  This  is 
of  special  practical  interest,  as  the  yellow  fruit  is 
excellent  but  small.  In  a  second  case  also  the 
snn.  Jesuit  was  obtained.  Carrot  fruits  produced 
by  the  wild  variety  grafted  on  the  cultivated  one 
in  the  absence  of  any  pollen  of  the  latter,  were 
almost  elouble  the  sizo  of  those  of  the  control 
plauts.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  herbaceous  plants  in  this  respect,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  perfection  of  the  graft 
unction,  and  the  amount  of  sap  reachiog  the 
cion,  is  as  of  much  importance  as  in  the  cise  of 

woody  plants. 

(To  ?" 


APPLE    STANWAY    SEEDLING. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  list  of  good  Apples 
already  possessed,  a  considerable  number  of  dessert 
and  culinary  varieties  have  been  given  during  the 
last  few  months  Awards  of  Merit  by  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Each  of  these  has,  no  doubt,  some 
recommendation  for  a  place  among  first  class  varie- 
ties, or  the  Committee  would  not  be  likely  to  grant 
these  distinguishing  awards.  The  latest  to  satisfy 
she  Committee  was  Stanway  Seedling,  shown  in 
fig.  i.  It  is  a  good  kitchen  fruit,  of  moderate 
size,  and  its  usual  form  may  be  seen  from  our 
illustration.  Its  colour  is  yellow  throughout.  Eye 
close. 1.  or  neatly  s.>.  and  inserted  iu  a  moderately 
deep  basin,  slightly  ribbi  d.  The  stem  is  short,  set 
in  a  green  and  uisset  lined  cavity,  with  a  swelling 
upon  one  side.  The  fruits  shown  before  the  Royal 
ultural  Society  were  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Kettle, 
King's  Ford.  Colchester. 
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Law   Notes. 


COMPENSATION      FOR     CROPS. 

INTERESTING  TO  ALLOTMENT  HOLDERS. 
A  case  of  great  interest  to  holders  of  gardens  and  allot 
ments  came  before  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  at  the  Croydon  County 
Bench  on  Thursday,  December  21.  It  was  a  claim  under  the 
Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Act,  1887,  for  compensation 
for  crops,  the  Act  providing  that  where  a  tenant  should  be 
given  notice  to  leave  his  land  he  should  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord for  the  value  of  the  crop  then  on  the  land,  or  for  the 
labour  expended  and  manure  used  in  preparation  lor  a  future 
crop.  This  appeared  to  be  the  first  case  taken  under  this 
particular  Act,  and  it  came  before  the  Bench  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  parties  were  unable  to  agree  to  a  sottlement  or 
to  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator.  In  such  a  case  the  Act 
provides  that  the  magistrates  shall  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and 
in  this  instance  the  Bench  appointed  Mr,  A.  H.  Smee. 

Mb.  A.  H.  Smee  duly  held  his  enquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Prior  to  the  case  being  opened,  Mr.  Smee  said  he  had  been 
appointed  as  arbitrator  by  the  magistrates.  He  did  not 
himself  know  any  precedent  for  these  p-oceedings,  and  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  solicitors  on  either  side  could  refer  him 
in  their  experience  to  cases  similar  to  this.  T  his  mind  it 
was  very  unfortunate  that  this  application  had  not  been  made 
earlier,  for  at  the  present  time  they  all  knew  that  the  crops 
would  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  had  been  considerably  reduced 
in  value  by  frost  and  other  things.  What  he  proposed  to  do, 
and  what  he  hoped  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  soli- 
citors, was  to  take  item  by  item  and  see  the  amount  of 
good  that  had  been  under  different  specific  cultivation.  It 
seemed  to  him,  looking  at  the  Act,  that  he  had  to  value 
the  crops  not  as  on  a  particular  day,  but  as  to  the 
value  when  they  would  come  to  maturity.  He 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  their  notice  that  in 
connection  with  some  allotment  ground  he  had  sold  to 
the  Rural  District  Council  it  was  found  necessary 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Allotments  Act  that  the 
tenant  should  be  given  notice  to  clear,  and  six  months 
notice  was  given.  He  had  made  it  a  practice  to  look  round 
the  allotments  in  the  district  every  year,  between  July  1  and 
August  Bank  Holiday,  and  from  his  experience  as  a  horticul- 
turist, he  was  able  to  julge  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  the 
district,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  if  he  con- 
sidered this  claim  on  the  basis  of  the  average  crops,  unless 
the  plaintiff  could  on  the  one  side  prove  to  him  that  bis 
crops  were  superior  to  the  average,  or  unless  the  defendant 
could  prove  that  they  were  inferior. 

Mr.  Newnham  said  that  as  far  as  bis  experience  went,  he 
could  not  refer  the  arbitrator  to  a  previous  case.  In  his  view 
the  crops  should  be  valued  as  on  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tenancy  as  between  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing 
tenant.  As  to  Mr.  Smee  giving  six  months' notice  to  hid 
tenants,  thai  was  more  a  matter  of  convenience,  as  it  was  not 
compulsory  according  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  Stokes,  the  solicitor  for  the  other  side,  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  value  of  the  crops  at  the  termination  of 
the  tenancy,  and  not  what  the  crops  might  become. 

The  arbitrator  >aid  he  considered  it  important  as  establish- 
ing a  principle.  He  took  it  that  the  Act  meant  that  the  man 
should  have  full  market  value  of  the  crop. 

After  further  discussion,  Mb.  Newnham,  for  the  claimant, 
said  that  Mr.  James  Cooper,  the  plaintiff,  had  beea  a  weekly 
tenant  to  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Croydon,  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  of  land  in  Pound  Street,  Carshalton.  The  land  had 
originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Cooper  as  his  freehold  until 
March  15  iu  this  year.  He  then  sold  it  to  Mr.  Ohandler,  and 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  parties  by  which 
Mr.  Cooper  became  the  tenant  at  a  rental  of  2s.  a  week,  and 
this  tenancy  Mr.  Chandler  determined  with  a  week's  notice, 
which  ended  July  4. 

The  clerk  (Mb.  Staineb)  pointed  out  that  it  was  unusual  to 
have  gardens  or  allotments  at  a  weekly  tenancy. 

Mb.  Newnham— Defendant  gave  a  week's  notice,  and  turned 
the  plaintiff  out  at  once.     He  allowed  him  no  more  time. 

The  Arbitbator—  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  weekly  tenancy  when  a  man  enters  into  a 
series  of  operations  for  the  cultivation  of  land  ;  he  should  not 
be  expected  to  give  up  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Newnham— Having  given  a  week's  notice,  the  landlord 
excluded  the  tenant  from  the  ground  and  let  it  to  someone 
else.    He  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  it. 

TheArbitratob— I  think  I  have  to  determine  what  the  com- 
pensation should  be  for  turning  a  man  out  in  the  most  busy 
time  of  the  year,  when  he  would  be  particularly  occupied 
in  the  garden. 

After  6ome  further  discussion  of  technical  matters,  the 
Arbitrator  suggested  that,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  a  troublesome 
case,  the  parties  should  try  to  settle  the  matter  among  them- 
selves without  going  further  into  the  matter. 

A  short  adjournment  was  made,  but  no  agreement  being 
arrived  at,  the  case  proceeded. 

Mb.  Cooper  then  gave  evidence  in  great  detail  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  crops,  the  variety  of  plants,  seeds,  bushes, 
trees,  &c. ,  the  amount  of  land  occupied  by  each,  and  the  price 
he  expected  they  would  have  fetched. 

Cross-examined— He  denied  that  he  was  told  whtn  he  left 
the  garden  and  the  house  adjoining  that  he  could  take  the 
crops  off,  and  that  he  said  he  was  going  to  get  £2)0  or  £300 
out  of  Mr.  Chandler. 


Fred  Smith,  a  nurseryman,  of  Carshalton  Road,  gave 
expert  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  crops,  bearing  nut  the 
statement  of  claimant. 

Thomas  Evans  also  gave  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the 
crops. 

The  present  occupier  of  the  land,  a  Mr.  Hall,  gave  evidence 
for  the  other  side.  His  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  almost 
everything  was  a  most  utter  failure.  He  admitted,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Newnham,  that  he  never  gave  the  ground  any 
attention. 

After  the  failure  of  another  attempt  to  get  the  parties  to 
come  to  an  agreement, 

Thomas  Preen,  a  coachbuilder,  gave  evidence  for  Mr. 
Chandler,  stating  that  he  had  bought  fruit  from  the  former 
occupier.  He  put  the  value  of  the  crop  lower  than  claimant , 
and  said  this  year's  was  a  poor  one. 

The  Arbitrator  said  that  when  he  had  particulars  of  the 
claim  he  took  them  home  and  went  through  them  carefully 
and  put  down  an  amount  which  he  thought  was  right.  The 
only  result  of  the  inquiry  would  be  to  make  him  increase  that 
sum  by  £1  perhaps.  He  had  gone  into  this  case  most  care- 
fully, for  the  reasons  lie  had  given.  He  had  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and  he  bad  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  possible,  feeling  the  great  difficulty  there 
was  in  estimating  the  value  of  crops  which  had  perished,  and 
crops  that  had  not  been  gathered  and  turned  into  money,  to 
arrive  at  an  award  which  would  be  satisfactoiy  to  both.  The 
sum  he  proposed  was  £16  10s.,  each  side  paying  their  own 
costs.  The  money  was  at  once  paid.  Condensed  from  the 
Croydon  Adw  iiistr. 


Colonial  Notes. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  to  be  held  from  Jan.  27  to  31 
inclusive,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  representative 
exhibition  of  Apples,  Pears,  Quinces,  Cranberriep, 
&c.  It  is  expected  that  the  exhibition  will  be 
one  of  great  excellence,  although  no  money  prizes 
will  be  offered.  All  fruit  must  be  shown  by  the 
actual  grower,  and  the  fruit  must  be  correctly 
named  on  labels  1  x2J  in.,  secured  to  the  plates, 
and  type-writing  is  preferred. 


SOCIETI  ES. 


ROYAL  DUBLIN. 

December  27.— Professor  Johnson,  F.L.S.,  gave  a  paper  on 
the  above  date  on  some  common  food-plants.  Speaking  of 
the  Potato,  the  Professor  said  that,  though  eaten  in  great 
quantities  it  was  not  a  perfect  food,  chiefly  due  to  the  small 
quantities  of  nitrogen  contained  therein.  The  Sugar-Beet 
industry  was  referred  to  at  some  length.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  its  successful  growing  requires  a  high  summer  temptra- 
ture,  and  that  a  recent  crop  of  the  Sugar-Beet  raised  in 
England  was  better,  and  the  yield  was  more  prolific  than  the 
German  produce,  of  which  we  annually  import  something 
like  £0,000,000  worth.  This  showed  how  the  Germans  had 
taken  advantage  of  chemical  and  botanical  help,  and  made  it 
a  national  industry.  The  lecturer  thought  the  incoming 
Board  of  Agriculture  could  do  a  very  useful  and  necessary 
work  by  protecting  the  public  against  such  adulterations  as 
are  now  prevalent,  and  thereby  secure  for  them  wholesome 
food. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  plants  from  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin  ;  and  the  foods  were  represented  by  dried 
specimens  from  the  herbarium  attached  to  the  Dublin 
Museum.  On  the  following  Thursday,  Prof.  Johnson  spoke 
about  some  of  the  enemies  of  food-plants.  The  lecturer 
alluded  to  the  results  of  experiments  carried  out  iu  Trinidad 
on  the  Sugar-cane,  and  new  varieties  raised  by  seed  selection, 
have  been  found  free  from  disease,  and  yielded  on  the 
average  25  per  cent,  more  Sugar  than  formerly,  when  cuttings 
were  usually  taken  from  the  exhausted  canes.  Prof.  Johnson 
stated  the  losses  caused  by  rust  in  the  United  States  is 
£8,000.000,  and  to  Oat-smut  alone  £4,000,000.  Unfortunately, 
n  great  Britain  there  is  no  otrioial  reports  as  to  such  losses. 
iHe  advised  that  experimental  stations  be  erected  throughout 
the  country  ;  by  that  means,  science  would  be  enabled  to 
remove  prevailing  prejudices.  A  very  effective  series  of  slides 
illustrative  of  the  several  diseases  were  shown,  which  largely 
helped  the  audience  to  follow  the  lecture. 


Iu  the  first  or  open  division,  the  class  for  twelve  Picotee 
blooms,  yellow  grounds,  has  been  raised  to  twenty-four 
blooms  in  twelve  varieties,  this  section  of  Carnations  having 
received  so  many  valuable  additions  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  the  same  division,  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any 
variety  of  fancy  Carnation,  the  flowers  are  now  restricted  to 
yellow  or  buff  grounds ;  and  a  new  class  is  provided  for  a 
similar  stand  of  other  than  yellow  or  buff  grounds.  In  the 
second  division,  the  class  for  six  yellow-ground  Picotecs  is 
extended  to  twelve  blooms  in  six  dissimilar  varieties ;  and 
four  new  classes  are  added,  viz.,  for  six  blooms  of  any  variety 
of  self  Carnation,  six  blooms  of  any  yellow  or  buff-gioun  1 
fancy,  the  same  number  of  blooms  of  any  fancy  Carnation 
other  than  yellow  or  buff,  and  for  six  blooms  of  aDy  variety  of 
yellow-ground  Picotee.  In  the  third  division  a  class  for 
four  yellow-ground  Picotees  is  made  into  six  blooms  dis- 
similar ;  the  class  for  three  blooms  of  fancy  Carnations,  one 
variety,  is  now  made  to  read  yellow  and  buff  grounds  ;  and 
a  new  class  is  added  for  three  blooms  of  one  variety  other  than 
yellow  aud  buff. 

In  the  classes  for  undressed  blooms,  that  for  twelve  distinct 
varieties  of  Carnations,  sell's,  and  fancies,  three  blooms  of 
each,  shown  in  bottles,  is  confined  to  competition  in  the 
first  division ;  that  for  six  varieties  to  the  second  division  ; 
and  that  for  three  blooms  to  the  third  division.  The  fourth 
Silver  Cup  is  given  for  competition  in  five  classes  of  undressf  d 
blooms;  and  in  divisions  one,  two,  and  three,  where  Silver 
Cups  are  also  awarded,  the  winning  of  such  Cups  is  decided  by 
the  aggregate  number  of  points  secured  in  each  division,  hi 
all  classes  down  to  and  including  twelve  dressed  blooms,  a 
1st  prize  is  awarded  twelve  points,  a  2nd  eight,  and  a  3rd  four. 
Six  points  are  allowed  for  a  1st  prize  for  six  blooms,  four  for 
a  2nd,  and  two  for  a  third.  Every  premier  bloom  in  divisions 
one  and  two  carries  four  points  ;  in  the  classes  for  single 
blooms  a  1st  prize  carries  three  points,  a  2nd  two,  aud  a  3rd 
one.  Iu  the  third  division,  for  the  growers  of  small  collec- 
tions, twelve,  eight,  and  four  points  are  severally  awarded 
to  1st,  2nd,  and  ord  prizes ;  eight,  five,  and  three,  to  six 
blooms  ;  and  six,  four,  .and  two,  for  two  blooms. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  there  have  been  considerable  additions 
to  the  schedule  of  prizes;  and,  while  it  would  appear 
that  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Society  can  barely  pay  its 
way,  that  in  the  south  can  boast  of  something  like  affluence  ; 
but  it  should  be  state!  the  flourishing  financial  condition  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  warm  interest  taken  in  the  Society  by 
its  President,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  ,  and  his  great  liberality. 
/:.  D.  

IPSWICH   AND    EAST   OF  ENGLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

December  2S.—  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  above 
date  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ipswich. 

'The  financial  report  was  freely  criticised,  and  several  members 
were  of  the  opiuion  that  the  committee  had  spent  more  money 
during  the  year  than  they  ware  justified  in  doing,  the  reserve 
fund  having  been  reduced  by  nearly  one-half.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Close  proposed  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  society  by 
the  organisation  of  twelve  meeting!  during  the  winter  months 
for  lectures  and  debates  upon  horticultural  subjects.  This 
very  wise  proposition  is  to  be  considered  at  ageneral  meeting 
of  the  committee.  A  horticultural  society's  work  should  not. 
begin  and  end  with  the  holding  of  exhibitions. 

Crpt.  Pretyman  was  re  elected  President ;  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Archer  as  Secretary. 


NATIONAL    CARNATION    &    PICOTEE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  in  December,  some  important  additions  were  made  to 
the  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
usual  exhibition  to  be  held  on  July  25  next,  this  fixture  beiig 
subject  to  alteration  according  as  the  incidence  of  the  season 
may  determine.  These  additions  raise  the  aggregate  sum 
offered  in  cash  to  £300,  and  four  Silver  Cups  are  offered 
insteid  of  three,  as  last  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'.  The  annual  general 
meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  the.  1st  init.,  and  was  wtll 
atteuded.  The  President,  C.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.,  occupying 
the  chair.  Before  the  usual  busineis  wn  commenced,  th; 
President  announced  the  judges'  awards  in  connection  with 
the  Essays  arranged  during  1899.  They  were  as  follows  :- 
"The  Planting  of  a  Garden  with  Hi-dv  Fruit  Trees  and 
Bushes,"  open  to  all,  1st  (30s.),  Mi.  G.  Hintom,  The  Gardens, 
Walmer,  Reading  ;  2nd  (20s.),  Mr.  E.  Tbollope.  The  Garden *, 
Coombe  Lodge,  Whitchurch  ;  3rd(10s.),  Mr.  C.  P.  Cretchlev, 
The  Gardens,  The  Honeys,  Twyford.  "Plants  suitable  for 
Table  or  Room  Decoration,  and  their  Culture,"  op;n  to  assis- 
tant gardeners  only,  1st.  Mr.  J.  Bon  EV.Th^  Gardens  Blythe- 
wood,  Maidenhead  ;  2nd  (20s.),  Mr.  C.  Townseni.,  White- 
knights  Gardens,  Knding  :  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Pembroke.  Green 
lands  Gardens,  Reading.  T  'e  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  was  of  a  very  encourag- 
ing character,  showing  that  the  Association  was  in  a  veiy 
prosperous  condition.  The  election  of  oilicers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  then  proceeded  with.  C.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  President  (fourth  year),  and  Mr.  II. 
G  Cox,  Fernlea,  Junction  Road,  Reading,  was  re-electe  1 
Hon.  Secretary.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  display  of 
Primulas  from  Mr.  Townsend,  The  Gardens,  Sandhurst  Lodge, 
showing  some   splendidly-flowered    plants    of    P.    obconica 

rose);  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hillside,  showed  somi 
well  grown  P.  sinensis  in  small  pots,  as  well  as  some  good 
plants  of  Lachenalia  pendu'a. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Herrin.— Our  valued 

correspondent,  Mr.  C.  Hebkin.  whose  retirement 
from  the  position  of  gardener  at  Dropmore,  Maiden- 
head, he  s  been  previously  announced  in  these 
pages,  was  presented  on  the  29th  ult.  with  a  four- 
teen-day Timepiece.  This  was  given  on  behalf  of 
the  im'ployds  in  Dropmore  Gardens,  all  of  whom 
entertain  very  great  respect  for  their  chief. 
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Famous  American  Trees.— Some  interesting 
facts  are  given  by  a  New  York  correspondent 
respecting  famous  American  trees.  The  writer 
says  that  probably  the  choicest  tree  in  any  of  the 
city  parks  is  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  Prospect 
Park.  It  stands  on  the  meadow  northeast 
of  Lookout  Hill.  The  height,  about  40  feet,  is 
remarkable  for  this  country,  and  it  would  be  no 
mean  comparison  to  some  of  the  famous  ones  at 
Kew.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  only  one  tine 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  in  the  United  States.  It  is  on 
C.  P.  Huntingdon's  estate  at  Westchester,  and  is 
about  liO  feet  high.  These  trees  are  most  attractive 
in  the  early  summer,  wheu  the  old  and  new  cones 
hang  pendent  ['.']  together. 

The  Padua  Botanic  Garoen A  corres- 
pondent iu  the  Bjtanical  Gazette  writes  that  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Padua,  Italy,  are  rich  in 
interesting  plaits.  Classic  plants  are  a  Chamterop3 
humilis,  L.,  var.  arborescens,  9.5  mi-tres  high, 
planted  about  1585,  and  visited  September  27, 
179(i,  by  Goethe,  wherefore  it  is  known  as  "  Goethe's 
Palm  tree  ;  "  a  Tecoma  granditlora,  Del.,  admired 
by  Goetbe  for  its  beautiful  flowering;  a  very  old 
Vitex  Agnus-castus,  L.  (about  .'J45  years  old) ;  an 
Araucaria  excelsa,  R.  Br.,  '20  metres  high,  kept  in 
a  special  greenhouse  ;  many  very  beautiful  trees 
(Gymnocladus  canadensis,  Lam.,  Ginkgo  biloba,  L., 
Piospyros  Lotus.  L.,  Carya  olivaeformis,  Nutt.,  &c. ). 
The  greenhouses  also  are  furnished  with  beautiful 
plants,  among  them  an  Astrocaryon  Chonta,  Mart., 
a  Cycas  oircinalis,  L.,  a  Cycas  revoluta,  Thunb. ,  a 
l'andanus  utilis,  Bory,  aLivistoDa  australis,  R.  Br., 
many  Cactacein  and  Orchide;e.  More  than  5700 
plants  are  cultivated  in  pots,  to  which  we  must  add 
1 10  old  trees  in  the  open  air,  412  younger  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  26  old  greenhouse  trees. 

Winter-grafting.— Mr.  A.  Ide,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Tij  lachrift  voor  Tuvnbouw,  remarks 
that  while  formerly  spring  was  thought  to  be  the 
only  period  of  the  year  at  which  grafting  could  be 
advaotageously  practised,  now  it  is  found  that 
most  plants,  even  fruit  trees,  may  be  grafted  in 
winter.  The  advantage  is,  that  the  work  may  be 
done  at  seasons  when  work  is  slack  in  the  nurseries. 
In  Holland,  English  grafting  is  practised,  or  inarch- 
ing. In  Germany,  saddle-grafting.  The  Tijel- 
tchrift  has,  in  this  instance,  adopted  the  excellent 
plan  of  giving  a  resume'  in  Freuch,  a  plan  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  exclusively  followed  out  in  Butch 
.horticultural  periodicals,  as  it  already  is  in  scientific 
journals. 

INDIAN  AZALEAS.— In  some  of  the  Ghent  estab- 
lishments as  many  as  100,000  plants  are  grafted 
each  year.  As  soon  as  union  is  effected  the  plants 
are  placed  in  frames  iu  the  open  air.  Iu  the  middle 
of  May  they  are  lifted  from  the  frame  and  planted 
in  dried  leaves.  Leaf-mould  is  not  so  advan- 
tageous. Weak  liquid-manure  judiciously  used  is 
beneficial.  An  illustration  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Revue  de  I' Horticulture  Beige  shows  a  planta- 
tion of  Indian  Azaleas  in  the  open  air  in  the 
nurseries  of  M.  Ed.  Pi  n  vert. 


©bttuarp. 

Andrew  Greig.— This  well-known  Scotsman, 
who  died  on  December  7,  was  for  twenty-eight 
years  head  of  the  nursery  department  of  Messrs. 
Little  &  Ballantyno's  business  at  Carlisle.  He 
was  a  uative  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  brought 
up  to  gardening  and  forestry,  lirst  in  Edinburgh, 
afterwards  in  the  Perth  nurseries.  Upon  leaving 
Perth,  Mr.  Greig  was  for  some  time  in  Leicester- 
shire, then  at  Aunau,  and  subsequently  with 
Messrs.  John  Stewart  &  Sous,  Broughty  Ferry, 
from  whom  he  came  to  Knowetield  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  Deceased's  practical  knowledge  "of 
horticulture  was  extensive.  Deceased  is  survived 
by  his  widow  and  two  ions  and  a  daughter. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  December  24  to  December  30,  1899.  Height 
above  sea-level  2i  feet. 
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Re-marks.—  A  week  of  intermittent  frost  and  rain,  with  brief 
spells  of  bright  sunshine.    There  was  a  gale  un  the  29th  ult. 


THE    WEEK    ENDING    DECEMBER    23. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  December  23,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Oltiee  :— 

"  The  weather  during  this  period  was  very  dull  and  gloomy 
in   all   parts  of  the   Kiogdom.      Slight  rain    and    fog   were 
frequently  experienced  in  the  south  and  south-east,  and  cold 
rain  or  sleet  in  the  north.      Over  the  south  and 
Ireland  rain  fell  daily,  and  was  at  times  very  heavy. 

"The  lemperaiun  was  a  few  degrees  below  the  mean 
generally,  but  slightly  above  it  in  'Scotland,  N.'  and  over 
Ireland.    The  highest  of  the  maxima  occurred  at  the  end  of 

the  week  over  England,  bat  9 lays  earlier  in  Ireland  and 

ad;  they  ranged  from  50  in  the  'Channel  Islands 
53  in  'Ireland,  s  .  and  50°  in  'England,  N.W.  and  'Scot, 
land.  N.,'  to  43  in  'Scotland,  E  ,'  and  42' in  ■  England,  E. 
The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  recorded  during  the 
early  days  of  the  we.-k,  varied  from  19  in  '  Scotland,  E.'  and 
'England,  N.E.,' and  22  in  'Scotland,  N.'  and  'England,  S., 
to  26  in  •  Ireland;  s.  and  the  '  Channel  Islands.  The  diurnal' 
range  was  very  sUghl  generally,  especially  over  England, 

"The  a  nfidl  was  less  than  the  mean  in  most  districts  bul 
iust  equal  to  it  in  'Scotland,  E..  and  more  than  the  normal 
11  'England  \  I  and  over  irejand.  In  'Ireland,  S  the 
>  .  el     was  1  en  large. 

'    ii'  b  was  very  di  Scient  everywhen 
'  the  northern  dl  iti  [i  Is  «  i    altogether  i 


THE   WEEK    ENDING   DECEMBER  SO 
"Tin     weather   during    this    pen.nl    was    very    unsettled 
mi  rally,  with  much  rain  in  the  more  southern  districts,  and 
rain,  sleet,  or sno«  in  the  tie    Afew  fine,  clear 

0  curred, however,  in  mosl  place,  thunder  and  lightning 
wi  i.  e  tperienced  in  the  north  ol  Si  otland  on  Wednesday,  and 
en  our  scuth-wesl  casts  on  Thursday. 

"The  temperature  was  below  the  mean  in  nearly  all  districts 

but  just,  equalled  it  in  ■  England,  s  W.,'  and  was  rathei  i 

■  i  hi  ' England,  S.' and  the  'Channel  Islands.'  Over  Ireland 
the  deficit  amounted  to  4",  and  in  S  otland  to  I    oi  5°.     Che 

1  ighesi  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  cither  at  the  commence- 
mi  at  oi  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  and  ranged  from  53°  in 
the  'Channel  Islands,'  and  from  51"  ot  50°  in  several  English 
districts,  to  45D  iu  'Scotland,  N  and  E.,'  and  'England,  X.E. 
About  the  middle  part  of  the  week  the  daily  maxima  were 
below  :;2J  over  the  inland  raits  of  Great  Britain,  the  lowest 
being  26  at  Stonyhnrst.  The  absolut"  minima,  which  were 
registered  on  the  27th  or  28th,  ranged  from  12°  in  'Sc 

E.  and  w.,'  13:  in  'England,  N.W.,'  l.v  in  'Scotland,  N.,'aud 
li  in  'Ireland,  N.,'  to  22°  in  'Ireland,  S.,'  and  37'  in  the 
'  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  was  more  than  the  rceau  m  all  districts 
except  '  England,  E.,'  Hie  exi  ess  over  Ireland  and  mosl  parts 
ot  England  being  large. 

"The  bright  s  eeded  the  mean  generally.     The 

percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  39  in  '  Eng- 
land, N.E  ,'  and  27  in  '  England,  E.  and  '  Ireland,  S.,'  to  IS  in 
Scotland,  E.,'and  s  In  'Scotland.  N. '" 


ARKET8. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  JANUARY  4. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  Beveral  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Kd.1 

Out  Flowers,  &o.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


.  d.  t.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  dozeD 

blooms 1 4  0-1  ^  0 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch      2  0    2  6 

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms 2  6-50 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  15  0-18  0 
Eucharis,  perdozen  S  0-10  0 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  3  0-  6  0 
Lilac,  white,  bunch  5  0-70 
LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms     ...  10  0-14  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-  16  0 

—  lancifolium    al- 
bum, per  dozen    6  0-40 

—  lancifolium  ru- 

bruni.  per  doz.     3  0-40 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches...  12  0-24  0 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4  0-60 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches  

Mignonette,    dozen 
bunches 


3  0-40 


4  0-60 


s.  d.  i.  d 

Narcissus    (yellow) 
doz.  bunches ... 

—  (double)  •iz.bch. 

—  (white)  doz.  .. 
O  dor  itoglossums,  per 

dozen   

Poinsettias,     dozen 

blooms 15  0-1S  0 

Roman  Hyacinths, 

doz.  bunches  ... 

Roses    indoor,   per 

dozen      

—  Tea,  white,  per 
dozen  

—  Yellow,  Paries, 
per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 
Smilai,  per  bunch    8  0- 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Tulips,  per  bunch  . 
Violets,  Parma,  per 

buacb 

—  dark    (French), 
perdoz.  bchs..  . 

(English), 

perdoz.  bchs.... 


6  0-80 

3  0-70 

3  0-40 

4  6-96 


9  0-12  0 
3  6-76 


3  6-76 


3  6-76 
2  6-36 


0  o_ 

1  3- 


1  o 

2  0 


S  0-12  0 

2  6-46 


4  0-50 


Plautb  in  Pots.— Averagk  Wholisali  Pricks. 


s. 


Adianturos,  p.  doz. 
Arbor- vitae, var., doz.    6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Dracaenas,  var., doz.  12 

—  viridis,  perdor.  9 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  18 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen 
Ferns, small, per  100 
Ferns,    in    variety, 

per  dozen 
Ficus  elastica,  each 


d.  s.  d. 

0-7  0 
0-36  0 
0-36  0 
0-10  6 
0-30  0 
0-30  0 
0-18  0 
0-36  0 

6  0-18  0 


0-18  0 
0-6  0 


0-18  0 
6-7  6 


«.  d.  i.  i 

Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  3  0-40 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen  ...    S  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, perdozen  8  P-12  0 
Poinsettias,  p.  doz.  IS  0-30  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  5  0-8  0 
R  om  an  Hyacinth 

perdoz."         ...  10  0-12  0 
Tulips,  per  doz.     ...     1  6-  2  6 


Veoetarlks.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,   Globe, 
perdoz. 

—  Jerusalem,   per 
sieve    

Asparagus,     Sprue, 
per  bundle 

—  Giant,  bundle.. 

—  Paris,      Green, 
per  bundle     ... 

Beans,    Channel 
Islands,  per  lb. 

—  Madeira,       per 
basket .. 

—  Freni  h,  lb.  pkt 
Beetroots,  new, doz. 

—  in  bush. 
Broccoli,    Cornish, 

crates 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 
sieve     

—  per  bushel 
Brussel's    Sprouts, 

Tops,  per  bag... 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

—  Savoys,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  English,  p. 

dozen   bunches 

—  good,  cwt.  bags, 
washed 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

—  Cornish  crates. 

—  Italian,  baskets 
of  IS     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Celery,     red,      per 

roll  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb,    ... 
Colewort,  p.   bush. 
Cress,     per    dozen 

punnets 
Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 

—  Batavian,    doz. 
Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

—  per  cwt. 
Horseradish,     Eng- 
lish, bundle   ... 

—  foreign,  r.  bdle 

—  loose,  fine,  doz. 
Leeks,    per    dozen 

bunches 
Lettuce,      French, 
Cabbage,  p.  dot 


i.  <2.i.  d. 

4   0      — 

10-16 

0    7-0  8 
12  0-14  0 

::  0-  6  0 

2  0    - 

n  [I     1   Q 

0  6-10 

1  3-  2  0 

9  o-i :  o 

13-40 

2  6-  5  0 

•:  0-  3  0 

4  0-70 
10-16 

10-S0 

2  0-26 

5  0-  3  6 
16-30 

12  c-i;.  o 

5  6-80 

1  v    — 

in  0-18  " 

0  6  -0  S 

1  e-  2  o 

1  fi  — 

5  0-  9  0 

2  6-36 

3  0    — 

0  2    — 
14  0    — 

1  6     — 

1  ft-  1  2 
19    — 


r.  d.  j.  d. 


Mint,  new,  Ch.  Is., 

p.  Hoz.  bunches 
Monks'b .  ard(Barbe 

de  Capucine),  p. 

bunch  

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

Onions,  bags 

—  Bordeaux,  boxes 

—  picklers,      in 
sieves    

— ;  Valencia,  cases 

—  English,  cwt 

—  Albanian,  bags. 

—  Dutch 
Parsley,   per  dozen 

bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,  per  dozen 

—  bag        

Peas,  New  Green,  lb,  0  6-10 
Potatos,  Old  vars., 

per  ton  ...  65  0-20  0 

—  Duubar      Main 

Crop,  pel  ton  100  0-110  0 

—  Xew      Channel 
Islands,  per  lb. 

—  New  French  in 
boxes,  lb. 

—  Ttnerifib,    Ed 
boxes,  cwt.     .. 

Radishes,  Long,  pr. 

doz. 
Rhubarb,  Yorks,  pr. 

dozen  bunches 
Salad,    small,   pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
Salsafy,  bundle 
Scotch  Kale,  bush. 
Seatale,   per  dozen 

punnets 
Shallots,  per  lb.    .. 
Spinach,      French, 

crates 
Spinach,  Winter,  per 

bushel 

Swe<  (  Potatos,  lb... 
Toniitos,      Canary, 

deeps    ... 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  cwt.  bags 
Turnip  Top.-;.  I 
Watercress,  p.  do*. 

bunches  ...  0  10-  1 


4  0 


0  5    — 

0  6-09 

4  0-50 

3  6-40 

2  6-30 
6  6-76 
6  0    — 

5  "     — 

4  6    — 

1  0-  2  0 
10-13 

U  6-  1  0 

3  0-36 


O  5    — 


0  3    — 

9  0-14  0 

10  — 

10-13 

1  3     — 

0  4     — 

2  0-  2  6 

10  0-15  0 
0  3-0  3} 

5  0-  j  6 

5  6-60 

0  3     — 

1  6-  2  6 

2  0-26 

2  (V  2  6 
2  0-  2  6 
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Fruit.  — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

i.  d.  s.  d. 

Grapes,       English, 

Alicante,  perlb.     10-16 

—  Belgian  ...  0  10-  1  6 

—  Gros      Colmar, 
Class  A.,  pr.  lb.     1  6-  1  9 

—  Class  B.,  per  lb.     10-13 

—  Muscats,  01.  A., 
perlb 16-30 

—  Almeira,  dz.  lb.     4  6-80 
barrel        ...  16  6-30  0 

Lemons,     Messina, 

360       5  0-12  0 

—  Malaga,  420    ...  12  0    — 

—  Murcia,  200    ...   110    — 
Lychees,     Chinese, 

new,  pkt.,  1  lb.     10    — 
Oranges.  Denia,  420    S  0-14  0 

—  Jaffa,  case   of 
144        11  0    — 

—  Mandarin, boxes    10-16 

—  Murcia,  case  of 

•JHl  DO     — 

—  Valencia,     case    S  0-10  6 
Pears,  half  cases  ...  10  0-12  6 

—  Californian  Easter 
Beurre 17  6-25  0 

Piues,  each 16-30 

Bapucaia  Nuts,    lb.     10    — 
Walnuts,       Naples, 
kiln-dried,   per 
bush 20  0  — 

POTATOS. 

Main  Crop,  &c,  70s.   to  90s.;  Dunbar  Up-to-Date.    L00s. 
Dunbar  Main  Crop,  110s.    Other  varietur,  6       bo  85s.  John 
Both,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street. 

Riimarks.— Since  last  report  there  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  Spinach,  but 
prices  have  fallen  again  a  little.  Mushrooms  and  Scakale  ar  e 
cheaper.  In  addition  to  other  varieties  of  Onions,  there  are 
now  some  from  Bordeaux  in  boxes.  The  bulbs  are  of  high 
colour,  have  thin  skins,  are  tender  and  mild.  They  are  not 
so  popular  as  the  Valencia,  and  are  small  in  oomparison. 


i.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  in  sieves  : 

—  Blenheims,  bsh. 

5  0-  6  6 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

various,  barrel . 

17  0-27  6 

—  Californian, 

cases,      New 

Town  and  ReH . 

6  0-  9  6 

—  New  York,  New 

town     Pippins, 

barrel 

24  0-28  0 

—  Cox's      Orange 

Pippin,  sieve  .. 

4  0     — 

—  Wellington?, 

bsh 

5  0-66 

—  Souerings,    per 

bushel 

3  0-40 

—  Fearn's  Pippin? 

per  bushel 

4  0-60 

—  Golden  Knobs, 

per  bushel 

4  0-50 

—  Various  Cooking 

per  bushel 

2  6-60 

Bananas,  per  bunch 

6  0-10  0 

Chestnuts,  per  bag 

6  6-10  0 

—  in  sacks,  Spanish  13  0-15  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  ... 

0  7-0  7h 

Cranberries,  case  ... 

6  0-70 

—  American,    per 

at 

0  5 

—  kegs  (Russian). 

2  0     — 

Custard  Apples,  dz. 

6  0-8 

FRUIT    AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  January  3. —  The  following  are  the  prices 
since  our  last  :  —  Apples,  Canadian,  Kings,  26s.  to  30s. 
per  barrel ;  Baldwins,  19s.  to  22s.  do. ;  Northern  Spy, 
18s."  to  22s.  do.  ;  Greening,  18s.  to  22s.  do. ;  Spitz,  Seeks, 
Ben  Bavies,  Waggoners,  16s.  to  20s.  do.  ;  Calverts,  Holland 
Pippins,  12s.  to  16s.  do.  ;  American,  Baldwin,  16s.  to  ISs.  do. ; 
Northern  Spy,  16s.  to  ISs.  do.  ;  various  sorts,  14s.  to  17s.  de.  ; 
Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  lirf.  per  lb.  ;  foreign,  Almeira,  12s. 
to  16s.  per  barrel;  best,  20s.  to  25s.  do.;  Bananas,  extras, 
12s.  to  Hs.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1,  10s.  to  12s.  do. ;  No.  2,  8s.  to 
10s.  do. ;  others  as  low  as  2s.  do.  ;  Oranges,  Murcian,  7s.  M. 
to  [Ss.  6d.  per  liMf  case;  lis.  to  14s.  per  case;  Valencia, 
ordinary,  420's,  7s.  to  10s.  per  box  ;  large,  lis.  to  12s.  do.  ; 
extra  large,  14s.  to  16s.  do.  ;  Jumbos,  15s.  to  lss.  do.  ;  large 
and  extra  large,  714's,  lis.  to  14s.  do.;  Lemons,  Palermo, 
10s.  to  12s.  per  case,  and  7s.  to  8s.  per  box  ;  Pears,  Cali- 
fornian, Easter  Beurre,  ISs.  to  21s.  per  box ;  Newtown 
Pippins,  9s,  to  12s.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  6c?.  to  Is.  Od.  per- 
lb. ;  Tomatos,  Tenerifle,  deeps,  12  lb.  to  16  lb.,  2s.  to  3s.  ; 
Onions,  English,  6s.  to  7s.  per  cwt.  ;  do.,  Valencias,  5  in 
a  row,  7s.  Gd.  per  case  ;  do.,  4  iu  a  row,  6s.  to  7s.  do.  ; 
Turnips,  6d.  to  "<'.  per  dozen  bunches;  Swedes,  Is.  6cf.  to 
Is,  8(1  per  cwt  ;  Paisley,  lid.  to  9<t  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cab- 
bages, Sit.  to  Is.  id.  per  dozeu  ;  Celery,  Srf.  to  Is.  Oil  roll. 

Liverpool:  January  3.  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market. — Po- 
latos,  per  cwt.,  Lynn  Greys,  3s.  id.  to  3s.  6d.  ;  Main  Crod, 
3s.  !U.  to  4s.  3d.  ;  Bruce,  3s.  id.  to  3s.  103.  ;  Champions,  3s.  id. 
to  3s.  Sd.  ;  Turnips,  6d.  to  \0d.  per  dozen  bunches;  Swedes, 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  vd.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  3s.  lid.  to  4s.  do. ;  Parsley, 
iid.  to  8(7.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Onions,  English,  6s.  to  7s.  per 
cwt. ;  foreign,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  do. ;  Cabbages,  Sd.  to  Is.  lid.  do. 
St.  John's.  -  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck  ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  id.  per 
lb.  ;  foreign,  Sd.  to  lOd.  do. ;  Pines,  English,  5s.  each  ;  Cob- 
nuts, 10d  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  6(7.  each;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  per  lb.  and  basket.  Birkenhead.— Potatos,  lOd.  per  peck  ; 
Filberts,  Wd.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  lid.  do. ; 
foreigD,  id.  to  Sd.  do. ;  Pines,  English,  4'-.  to  Ss.  each  I  Mush- 
rooms, Is.  to  Is.  Hd.  per  lb. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  tl  e 
week  ending  December  30,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1898,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  : — 


Description. 

1898. 

1899. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley          „         

Oats 

s.     d. 
26    11 

28       4 

17       0 

s.     d. 
25       0 

25       5 

16      2 

s.   d. 
-12 

-  2  11 

-  0  10 

Enquiry. 

A  House  for  Lilifs  and  Aquatics.  — I  am 
building  a  house  for  delicate  Water-Lilies  and 
aquatic  plants  ;  will  aDy  of  the  readers  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  give  me  information  as  to  the 
interior  arrangement  necessary  ?  The  dimensions 
of  the  house  are  30  feet  by  13  feet.  M:  Lockwodd, 
Col.,  M.P. 


r     ^ 

ormpondaitjU 


Arums  :  G.  A.  H.  Thespathes  are  not  deformed, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  cheeked  in  their 
growth.  Try  a  little  increased  heat,  and  supply 
water  to  the  roots. 

Carnation  Seedlings  :  H.  E.  Number  oue,  but 
for  its  stronger  stem,  would  hardly  be  distin- 
guishable from  the  variety  Uriah  Pike.  Whether 
the  seedling  has  any  advantages  must  depend 
upon  its  habit.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  specimens  sent  of  the  primrose- coloured 
seedliDg,  this  is  not  of  great  value. 

Cyclamen  :  G.  F.  L.  The  grubs  are  those  of  a 
weevil  which  are  very  destructive.  Trap  them 
with  slices  of  Potato  or  Carrot,  and  destroy 
them.  By  way  of  prevention  look  to  the  soil 
you  use  ;  the  loam  should  have  been  stacked  at 
least  two  years  before  using.  If  the  amount  of  soil 
you  require  is  not  too  large,  you  should  bake  it 
before  use. 

DAPHNIPHY1LUM  GLAJ7CESCENS  :  B.  B.  Thisplaut 
is  best  propagated  by  seeds,  which  may  be 
easily  procured  from  Japanese  nuiserymeu. 
Stocks  iu  this  country  are  sometimes,  however, 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 

Designs  for  Flower-beds  :  C.  J.  D.  Apply  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  who 
issue  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject  at  the  price 
of  bU 

Eel- worms  :  E.  B.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  these 
are.  One  correspondent  writes:  — "I  cannot 
understand  Mr.  Editor's  remarks  that  eel- worms 
are  only  of  microscopic  dimensions,  as  I  have 
seen  many  thousands  of  eel-worms  from  6  to 
8  inches  in  length.  .  .  .  Immediately  they  are 
unearthed  and  thrown  upon  solid  ground,  they 
begin  to  leap  and  twist  about  exactly  like  an  eel."  ! 
We,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  adopted  a  popular 
name  instead  of  a  much-reviled  scientific  one, 
with  the  amusing  result  above  shown.  We  were 
alluding  to  nematoid  worms  of  the  genus  Tjlen- 
chus,  which  are  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  which  effect  very  great  destruction  to  many 
crops.  We  have  frequently  given  illustrations 
of  the  creature. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A.  M.  1,  Cockle  Pippin;  2, 
Golden  Winter  Pearmaiu  ;  3,  Pine-apple  Kusset  ; 
4,  Dr.  Harvey  ;  5,  Norfolk  Stone  Pippin  ;  0, 
(Jobbam. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. —  W.  T.  1,  Impa- 
tiens  parviilora,  an  introduced  plant  ;  2,  not  wild 
Medlar,  but  a  Crataegus,  perhaps  C.  coccinea,  if 
so,  it  is  not  an  aboriginal  native. — G.  M.  C. 
( Idontoglossum  bictonense. 

.Phaljenof-sis  Buds  Failing  :  Haywood,  la 
districts  where  dense  fogs  have  prevailed,  Pha- 
lasnopsis  buds  have  frequently  perished  in  the 
manner  shown  by  your  specimen.  Odontoglos- 
sum  leaves  are  also  similarly  affected,  the  older 
leaves  often  turning  black,  while  those  on  the 
young  growths  remain  green.  Very  similar 
effects  have  also  followed  when  the  hot- water 
pipes  have  been  painted  or  tarred.  A  sudden 
fall  iu  the  temperature,  even  for  a  short  time, 
might  cause  the  damage. 
Rose  Diseased  :  C.  W.  D.  The  twigs  and  leaves 
are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  which  is  neither  Rose- 
rust  nor  Rose-mildew.  The  latter  is  present  on 
leaves,  but  is  not  the  cause  of  damage  to  the  twigs. 
The  fungus  attacks  the  outer  tissues  of  young 
twigs,  and  it  can  be  traced  in  older  twigs  inwards 
to  the  wood.  This  destruction  of  the  bark  pro- 
duces the  scabbed  or  scurfy  appearance.  The 
fungus  has  minute  spores  or  conidia,  developed 
free  on  the  surface  and  iu  dark  cases  (pyenidta). 
A  disease  almost  identical  has  been  described  by 
the  name  "  Anlhracuose."  The  treatment  is 
severe  pruning  of  scabbed  twigs,  and  repeated 
washing  down  of  tho  shrubs  in  winter  with 
sulphate  of  iron  solution  (water,  50  gallons  ; 
sulphuric  acid,  1  pint  ;  iron  sulphate,  25  lb.  ; 
mixed  in  a  wooden  barrel),  or  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  The  summer  treatment  is  to  spray  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture  at  fortnightly  intervals 
after  the  foliage  has  formed. 


Tennis  Court  :  C.  J.  D.  A  court  for  the  single 
game,  that  is,  for  two  persons,  is  27  feet  wide 
and  78  feet  loDg.  The  court  is  divided  across  the 
centre  by  the  net.  The  "  service  lines  "  are 
parallel  to  the  net,  and  21  feet  distant  from  the 
same.  A  court  for  three-handed  or  four-handed 
games  should  be  36  feet  wide,  and  the  same 
length  as  the  smaller  court,  and  the  posts  for 
supporting  the  net  should  be  placed  3  feet 
beyond  the  sides. 

Vines  Diseased  :  S.  H.  The  twigs  are  attacked 
by  the  black-rot.  The  discoloured,  shrunk,  and 
cracked  patches  at  the  base  of  this  year's  growths 
are  full  of  a  fungus  mycelium,  from  which  oil 
cultivation  we  obtained  spores  contained  in  tiny 
dark  pustules  on  or  near  the  diseased  parts.  A 
description  and  figures  of  the  fungus  were  given 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  26,  1S95. 
In  the  twigs  sent  the  fungus  seems  to  have 
entered  through  the  wounds  left  when  the  Vines 
were  pruned  back  ;  these  cut  ends  are  so  near 
the  buds  that  the  fungus  could  easily  make  its 
way  from  the  wound  to  the  bud.  Wounds  like 
this  require  to  be  painted  with  tar  or  creosote 
as  soon  as  made  ;  they  offer  a  doorway  to  many 
parasitic  fungi.  Was  the  disease  not  present 
last  year,  either  like  this,  or  as  spots  on  leaves 
or  fruit?  it  is  a  deep-seated  disease,  not  easily 
checked.  This  season,  prune  all  diseased  shoots, 
and  remove  any  spotted  leaves  or  fruits  when  seen ; 
they  will  die  in  any  case,  so  need  not  be  left. 
Spraying  is  known  to  check  the  disease  on  the 
Grapes.  The  solution  is  prepared  by  mixing 
5  oz  of  copper  carbonate  with  water  into  a  thin 
paste,  add  3  pints  of  strong  liquid  ammonia  ; 
the  liquid  produced  should  be  dark  azure-blue, 
with  little  sediment ;  before  use  add  4.3  gallons 
of  water.  Spray  the  Vines  both  over  and  under, 
and  at  first  repeat  every  fortnight,  later  every 
three  weeks,  till  the  Grapes  are  nearly  full  size. 
Neither  leaves  nor  fruit  should  be  discoloured 
by  the  spraying,  if  so,  add  more  water  to  the 
liquid.  Before  the  leaves  unfold  next  season, 
the  Vines  should  be  j prayed  several  times,  using 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which  is  stronger  than 
that  described  above.  It  checks  the  fungus 
better,  but  cannot  be  used  on  young  Vine  foliage 
or  Grapes.  The  house  might  also  be  carefully 
cleansed,  and  it  might  be  well  to  consider  if  the 
Vines  are  properly  treated  in  regard  to  drainage, 
&c. ,  and  that  they  are  not  overfed  with  strong 
manures. 

Wireworm  :  E.  B.  What  you  send  is  a  millipede, 
kuown  as  Julus  terrestris  ;  they  feed  on  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  Trap  them  with 
slices  of  Mangold,  and  apply  a  dressing  of  soot 
to  the  land. 

Wood-lice  in  Febn-hooses  :  E.  P.  A\-  Co.  W> 
know  of  no  better  means  of  ridding  Fern-house 
of  this  pest  than  the  old  custom  of  entrapping 
the  creatures  by  means  of  Turnip,  Potato,  or 
other  food  of  which  they  are  known  to  be  fond. 
Hollow  out  a  few  Potatos  and  Turnips,  and  put 
tbem  about  the  houses,  hollow  side  down.  If 
these  be  examined  early  in  the  morniDg  or  during 
the  night,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the 
wood-lice  have  congregated  in  them,  and  by 
carefully  removing  each  piece  and  shaking  it 
over  boiling-water,  and  setting  it  again  as  a  trap, 
the  number  present  in  the  house  will  soon  be 
considerably  reduced. 
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Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


IMPORTANT     TO    ADVERTISERS.—  The    Publisher    ha 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation   o/  the 
"Gardeners'    Chronicle"   has,   since  the  reduction    in   the 
price  of  the  paper, 

®jm-      TREBLED.      -»(j 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  am  nun 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  LtTraries. 


THE  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE 

("THE    TIMES    OF   HORTICULTURE") 

&  ISU^kliJ  Illustrate   fnnrnal 

(ESTABLISHED    1841) 


Among  the  Correspondents  and  Contributors  to  recent  Volumes  the  following',  out  of  many  Hundreds,  may  be  named  : 


ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  :- 
ARNOTT,  S.,  Dumfries. 
CORREYHN',  H.,  Geneva. 
DEWAR,  D„  Glasgow. 
DOD,  Rev.  C.  Wolley,  Malpas. 
ELLACOMBE,  Rev.  Canon,  Bitton. 
ELWES.  II.  .1..  Andoversford. 
EWBANK.  Rev.  H.,  Ryde. 
FOSTER,  Prof.  M.,  Cambridge.    . 
HARTLANL),  Baylor,  Cork. 
IRVING,  W.,  Kew. 
JENKINS,   E.,  Hampton  Hill. 
WILSON,  G.  F.,  F.R.S.,  Weybridge. 

AMATEUR  GARDENING :- 
BADGER,  E.   W. 
BENNETT-FOE,  T.  J. 
BOYLE,  Hon.  Mrs.  "  E.  V.  B."  ("Days 

and  Hours  in  a  Gardeu  "). 
CORDEROY,  Justus. 
ELLACOMBE,  Rev.  Canon. 
EWBANK,  Rev.  H.,  Ryde. 
FREEMAN  MITFORD,  A.  B. 
GUMBLETON,  W.  E.,  Belgrove,  Cork. 
THOMSON,  \V.,  Teignmouth. 
WEIR,  Harrison,  Sevenoaks. 
WILKS,  Rev.  W.,  Shirley,  Surrey. 
WILLIAMSON,  Rev.  D.,  Kirkniaiden. 
WILSON,  G.  F.,  F.R.S  ,  Weybridge. 

ARBORETUM,  &C.  :- 

ANNISLEY,  the  Earl  of. 

ACTON,  T.,  Kilmaeurragh. 

BEAN",   \V.   .1  ,   Kew. 

CROUCHER,  G.,  Ochtertyre,  Criefr. 

DUCIE,  the  Earl  of. 

NICHOLSON,      G.,     Curator,     Royal 

Gardens,  Kew. 
POWERSCoURT,  Viscount. 
RASHLKIGH,  J.,  Menabilly. 
SARGENT,   Prof.,  Arnold  Arboretum, 

Cambridge,  U.S.A. 
STRICKLAND.  Sir  C„  Bart 

CHEMISTRY  :- 

CHURCH,  Prof,  F.R.S. 

HEHERAIN,  Prof.,   Paris. 

DYER,  Bernard. 

GILBERT,  Sir  J.    II.,    F.R.S.,    Roth- 

amsted. 
LAWES,  Sir  J.   B.,  Rothamsted. 
MITCHELL,   W.  S. 
MULLGli,  Dr.  Hugo,  F.R.S. 
TRUFFAUT,  Georges,  Versailles. 
WARINGTON,  R.,  F.R.S. 
WILLIS,  J.  J.,  Rothamsted. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS  :— 

Bos,  Dr.  Ritzema,  Wageningen. 

COOKE,  Dr.  M.  C. 
KLEBAHN,  Dr.,  Bremen. 
MAGNUS,  Prof.,  Berlin. 
MASSEE,  G.,   Kew. 
MURRAY,  G  ,  British  Museum 
PAGET,  Sir  James,  F.R.S. 
PLOWRIGHT,  Dr.  C.  B. 
PRILL1EUX,   Prof.,   Paris. 
SMITH,  W.  G.,  Dunstable. 
SMITH,  Dr.  w.  G.,  Leeds. 
SORAUER,   Prof,  Proskau. 
WARD,   Prof.   Marshall. 

FERNS  :- 

BAKER,  J.  G  ,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

DRUERY,  C.  T. 

HEMSLEY,  A. 

JENMAN,  G.  S.,  British  Guiana. 

LOWE,  E.  J.,  Chepstow. 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS,  &e.  :— 
CANNEl.L,  H.,  Swanley. 
DEAN,  R. 

D'OMBRAIN,  Rev.  H.  H. 
DOUGLAS,  J.,  Great  Bookham. 
ENGLBHEART,  Rev.  G. 
GIRDLESTONE,  T    W. 
HORNER,  Rev.  E.  D. 
MOLYNKUX,  E  ,  Swaniuore  Gardens. 
PAUL,  G.,  Paisley. 
PAYNE.  C.  Harman. 
SMITH,    Martin,  The   Warren,   Hayes 

Common. 
TURNER.  II.,  Slough. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  :- 
ADLAM,  R,  W.,  Johannesberg. 

ALBOFE,  in..  Odessa. 
ANDRE,  E.,  Paris. 
BAILEY.  Prof  .  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
BARRON,   I,  ,   New  York. 
1SUD11E,  .1.   K  ,   Utrecht. 
CHRIST.    D.,  lias],'. 
CORCORAN,     M    ,    Odessa 

COSTEKUS,  Dr.,  Amsterdam, 
CLOS,  Prof.,  Toulouse. 
CRETIN,    Director,    Botanic    Garden, 
Brussels, 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE  :— 
HAMMER,  Dr.  Udo,  Berlin. 
DAVEY,  J.   Burtt,  Univ.,  California. 
DE  BOSSCHERE,  C,  Antwerp. 
DE  CANDoLLE,  Casimir,  Geneva. 
DEVANSAYE,  A.  de  la,  Angers. 
DINTER,  Great  Namaqualand. 
DRL'DE,  Prof.,  Dresden 
DUCHARTRE,  Prof.,  the  late,  Paris 
ENGLER,  Prof.,  Berlin. 
FOKSTER.O.,Scheibbs,  Upper  Austria. 
FRANCESCHI,  Dr.,Sta.  Barbara,  Calif 
GOoDALE,  Prof.,  Harvard  Bnive)  sitj 
GOEZE.  Dr.,  Griefswald. 
HANBURY',  Comin.,  La  Mortola. 
HANSEN,  G.,  California. 
HANSEN.  Prof.  Carl,  Copenhagen. 
HENRIQUES,   Prof.,  Coiiubra. 
JOLY,   I '.,   Paris. 
KERCHOVE,  Comte  de,  Gand. 
KOLB,  Max,  Munich. 
KRELAGE,  E.  H.,  Haarlem. 
LEHMANN,  H.,  Popayan. 
LEMMoX.J.  G.,  Oakland,  California. 
LOHER,   A  ,   Manila. 
MACFARLANE,  Prof.,  Philadelphia. 
MEEHAN,   T.,  Philadelphia. 
MICHELI,  M.,  Geneva. 
MONTEIRO.  Chev.,  Lisbon. 
MOTTET,  H.,  Sceaux. 
NAUDIN,  C,  Antibes. 
NELSOX,  W.,  Johannesberg. 
OI.IVEIRA,  J.  D'.,  Oporto. 
OUTGIES,  E  ,  Zurich. 
OUDEMANS,  Prof..  Amsterdam. 
PAUL,  Baron  St. 
PENZIG,  Prof.,  Genoa. 
PIEOTTA,   Prof.,  Rome. 
PYNAERT,  E.,  Ghent. 
REGEL,  E.,  the  late. 
RODIGAS,  E.,  Ghent. 
ROEBELIN,  Bangkok. 
ROiELLI,  Big.,  Pallanza. 
ROZE,   E„  Paris. 
SCHROTER,  D.,  Zurich. 
SOLMS,  Prof.  Count.  Strasburg. 
SURINGAK,  Prof,  Leydeu. 
TRELEASK,  Prof.,   St    Louis. 
VAX     TUBERGEN,     C.      G.,      Jlliir., 

Haarlem. 
VILMORIN,  II.  L    De,   Palis. 
VILMORIX,  Mauriee    I. ■,    Tans. 
WAUGH,  Prof ,  Burlington,  L'.S.A. 
W1GMAX.   lint.   Garden.   Buitenzorg. 
WILLKOMM,  Prof.,  IV.. 
W1TTMACK,  Dr..  Berlin 
WOLKEN8TEIN,  P.,  Soorash,  Husm.i. 

FORESTRY  :  - 

BRACE,  C.  J.,  Orleans. 

BRANDIS,  Sir  D. 

FORBES,  A.  C,  Bowood,  Wilts. 

FRANCE,  C.  s  .  Aberdeen. 

MAY!!,    Dr.,   Munich. 

M1CHIE,    i'.    v.,    the   late,    Cullen, 

Aberdeen. 
ROGERS,  Capt.  II..  Plymouth. 
SCHLICH,  Dr.,  Superintendent,  Forest 

Department,  Cooper's  Hill. 
SIMPSON,  J..  Wortley. 
WEBSTER,  A.  D. 
WEBSTER,  J.  B.,  the  late. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  :— 

BALTET,  C,  Troves. 
BARRON,  A.  !■'.,  Chiswick. 
BLACKMORE,  R.  D.,  Teddington. 
BUXYARD.  G.,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
CHEAL,  J.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
CRUMP,  \Y.,  Madresfleld  Court. 
MARKHAM,  II..  Wrotham  Park. 
RIVERS,  T.  V.,  Sawbridgeworth. 
ROUP    1. 1..  W.,  Streatham. 
TURTON,  T.,  Sherborne  Castle  Grdns. 
WOODWARD,  G.,Baih.nu  Court  Grdns. 

GARDEN  BOTANY  :- 

BAKER.  .1.  G.,   F.R.S. 
BALFOUR,   Prof.  B..   Edinburgh. 
BAR11EY,   W.,   Lausanne. 
BROWN,  X.  E.  Herbarium,  Kew. 
ill  bridge.  P.  W.,  Botanic  Gardens, 

Dublin. 
CLARKE,  C.  B. 
CORNU,  Prof.    Max,   Director  of  the 

Jardin  des  Pinnies.  Paris. 
DYER,   Sir  \V.  T.  Thi-cltoh,  Hue,  tor, 

R03  al  Gardens,  Kew. 
ei.wes.  II.  ,L.  Andoversford. 
FRANCHET,  M..   Paris. 
HEMSLEY,  W.  1!.,  F.R.S.,  Kew. 
HOOKER,    Sir    J.     D..    K.C.S.I.,  lite 

Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
JACKSON,    J.    R.,    Museum,    Royal 

Gardens,  Kew 


GARDEN  BOTANY :— 

LEICHTLIN,  Max,  Baden-Baden. 

LINDSAY,  R. 

MOI  iHE,  F.  W.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 

Glasnevin. 
NAUDIN,  C,  Antibes. 
OLIVER,  Prof.,  F.R.S. 
SCOTT-ELLIOT,  G.  F.  S. 
STAPF,   Dr.,  Kew. 
WITTBOCK,  Prof.,  Stockholm. 

GARDEN  INSECTS  :— 
BLANDFORD,   F. 
MrLACHI.AX.   R.,   F.R.S. 
MICHAEL,  A.  D.,  F.R.S. 
WATERHOU8E,  C.  0. 
WESTWOOD,  Prof..  E.R.S.,  the  late. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES  :- 
BoLl's.  H.,  Capetown. 
BROADWAY,    W.  E.,  Botanical   Gar- 

'li us.  Grenada.   W.I. 
BUCHANAN,  D.,  Maekie,  Queensland. 
BUTTERS,  .1.  .L.   Port  Elizabeth. 
CRAHWICK,  W.    Hope    Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kingston,  W.I. 
DUTHlE,  .1.  1'..  Sahurunpore. 
I'AWCETT,  W.,Superintendent,Botaui- 

cal  Department,  Jamaica. 
FORD,  C,  Hong  Kong. 
HART,  J.  H., Superintendent, Botanical 

Department,  Trinidad. 
IM  THL'UX.   Everard,  British  Guiana. 
JEXMAX,  G.  S.,  British  Guiana. 
KING,  sn  George,  F.R  S.,  late  Direc- 

tor,  Royal  Botanic  Gdns.,  Calcutta, 
KIRK.  J..  Wellington,  N.Z. 
MACOWAN,  Prof.,  Cape  I..»n. 
MACOUN,  Prof.,  I  ittawa. 
Mi  ii  >RE,  C.  Sydney. 
MORRIS,  D.,  Imp.  Commissioner.  W.I. 
MUELLER,  Baron  Sir  Ferd.  von,  the 

late,  Melbourne. 
MURTON,  H.  J  ,  Siam 
RIDLEY.     H.     N.,     Superintendent, 

Botanical  Department,  Singapore. 
STOREY.  II..  Oodc  ypore. 
TU  rCHER,  w.  J.,  Hong-Kong. 
Win  in.      Medley,      Botanic     Garden, 

Hurl  an. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  :- 
ANDRE,   E.,   Paris. 
CHEAL.  J.,  Crawley. 
COLORING.   W.,    Kew. 
JACKMAN,    I  .  Woking. 
MAWsnX,  II.  T.,  Windermere. 
Mll.XKK.   II.   E.,   London. 

ORCHIDS  :- 

BULL.  W.,  Chelsea. 

CHAPMAN,    II.    J.,   Cainberwell. 

COGNIAUX,  Prof.,  Venders. 
COOKSON,   X..   Wvlam  "ii-Tvne. 
DE   Ii.  CRAWSHAY,  s.venoaks. 
KK.EXZl.IX,   Dr.    P.,   Berlin. 
LAWRENCE,  Sir  Trevor,  Bait..  M  P.. 
Co  sident,  Royal  Ilortietiltur.il  Sue. 
LINDEN.  Lucieu,  Brussels. 
LOTHIAN,  the  Marquis  of. 
MURRAY,  W.,  Wvlani-on-Tvne. 

O'BRIEN,   .lames, 
oil  RAM,  A. 

PFITZER,  Prof.,  Heidelberg. 
RENDLE.   A.   B.,  Brit.   Mils. 
ROLFE,   R.   A..   1m  « 
Ri  iss.  Conini.,  Florence. 
s.\N  DER,  L  .  St.  Albans. 
smee.  A.  II. .  Wallington. 
swan.  W. 

VEI  rCH,   II.  J..   l'.L.S. 
win  IE.  R.  1...  Arddarroch, 
WHITE,  W.  IL.  si..  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 
YOUNG,  W.  IL,  Clare  Lawn  Gardens, 
E.  sheen. 

PRACTICAL  GARDENING  :— 

BA1X,    \\\.  Burford    Lodge   Gardens, 

Dorking. 
BLAIR,   P.,  Trentham. 
BRoTIIEKston.  H.  P.. Tynninghame 

Gardens,  Prestonkirk. 
BUNYARD,  T. 

CLAYTON,  H.  J..  Grimston  Park, 
i  m  IK,  A    c  ,  Compton  Hassett. 
i  a  e  in  BER,  f    I  he  Hendre.Monmouth. 
CROMBIE,  D  .  Powersoourt. 
Cl  I.YERWELL,  W.,  Thorpe  Penow. 
ci  viMixs,  G.  w  .  late  of  Carshalton, 
DAY.  Galloway  House,  Garliestown. 
DEAN,  A..  Kingston. 
divers,  \v   ii..  Belvoir  Castle  Gdns, 
DOUGLAS,  J.,  Great  Bookham. 

DUNN,    M    .  late.   Dalkeith  1'alatv  GdllS. 

BARLEY,  W.,  Mordeu. 


PRACTICAL  GARDENING  :- 
FISH,  D.  T..  Edinburgh. 
HARROW,  W.,  Sheffield. 
HARROW,  R.  L.,  Edinburgh  Botanic 

Gardens. 
HEMSLEY,  A.,  Edmonton. 
HERRIN.  C,  Dropmore  Gardens. 
HUDSON,  J.,  Gunnersburv'House. 
HUGHES,  J.,  Went  worth  "Woodhonse 

Gardens,  Rotherhnm. 
JONES,    C.    H.,    Ole    Hall    Gardens, 

Burgess  Hill. 
KEMPSHALL,     H.,     Lamport    Hall 

Gardens,  Northampton. 
KIRK,  A.,  Norwood  Gardens,  Alloa. 
LAMBERT,  J.,  P,.wis  Castle  Gardens 
LEACH,  W.  C,  Allmrv  Park  Gardens. 
LINDSAY,  R.,  Edinburgh. 
LONG,  A.  J..  Wyfold  Court  Gardens, 

Reading. 
LYNCH,    R.    J.,    Botanic    Gardens, 

Cambridge. 
MACKINLAY,  Geo.,  Wrest  Park  Gar 

dins,  Ampthill. 
MARTIN,    H.  T.,   Stoneleigh    Abbey 

I 1   :  dens,  Kenilworth. 
MAYCOCK,  G.  H.,  Luton  Hoo  Grdns. 
MoINTYRE,    J.,    Woodsido    Gardens, 

Darlington. 
Mc-LEOD,   J.    F.,   Dover   House  Gar- 
dens, Roehauipton. 
MELVILLE,  D.,  Dunrobin  Gardens. 
MILES,  G.  T.,  Wvcombe  Abbey  Grdns. 
MILLER,  J.  W.,'  Ruxlev  Lodge. 
MILLER.  W„  late  of  Coombe  Abbey. 
MOORE,  E.  W.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardeu, 

Glasnevin. 
PETTIGREW.  A.  Cardiff  Castle  Grdns. 
POPE,  W.,  Highclere  Gardens. 
POWELL,  D.  C,  Powderham  Castle. 
PRINSEP,  H.  C,  Ucktield. 
RIDDELL,  J.,  late  of  Castle  Howard 

Gardens,  York. 
SIMPSON,  J.,  Wortley  Hall  Gardens. 
SMITH.  J.,  Mentmore  Gardens. 
sMYHIE.   W.,   Basin.-  Park. 
STANTON,   G.,  Park    Place  Gardens, 

Henley. 
SWAN.  W. 
TEMPLE,  M.,  Carrou  House  Gardens, 

NIL 
THOMAS,    O.,   Royal  Gardens,  Frog- 

inore. 
TOWNSEXD.  W.  J..  Wokingham. 
WADDS,  B.,  Bmlsall,  Yorks. 
WALLIS,  J. 

WARD.  II.  W..  Rayleigh. 
WATSON,   W,,   Royal  Gardens.   Kew. 
WEBSTER,  C,  Gordon  Castle  Gardens. 
WILLIAMSON,    W.,    Tarvit    Gardens, 

Cupar. 
WII.soX,  D  ,  The  Park,  Prestwich. 
WOODGATE,     G.,      Rolleston     Hall 

Gardens. 
WYTH  ,  S,  G.,  Sion  House  Gardens 
YOUNG,  A.  Knightahayes  Court  Gar- 
dens, Devon. 

Aud  many  others. 
ROSES  :— 

D'OMBRAIN,  Rev.  H.   H.,  WestweU 

Kent. 
FISH,  D.  T..  Edinburgh. 
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GARDENING  UNDEE  GLASS.* 
By  IV,  Watson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
(Concluded  from  p.  2.) 
TF  we  compare  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  open 
A  air  in  summer  with  that  made  by  the  same 
kinds  of  plants  in  shaded  houses,  the  advantage 
is  seen  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  those  grown 
in  the  open  air  ;  and  although  there  is  danger 
©f  burning  or  scalding  where  the  glass  is  of 
bad  quality,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  shaded 
our  glass-houses  less,  we  should  have  better 
(results.  By  shading  we  shut  out  the  heat- 
rays  as  well  as  the  light,  and  it  is  by  no  moans 
an  uncommon  practice  for  gardeners  to  thus 
exclude  the  sun-hept,  the  essence  of  life  to  the 
plants,  and  to  keep  the  water-pipes  hot,  the 
least  healthy  of  conditions.  Hot- water  pipes 
are  a  necessary  evil  in  a  plant-house.  An 
American  writer  has  said,  "The  value  of  light 
in  the  growth  of  plants  is  not  always  fully 
appreciated.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see 
plants  which  require  strong  light  for  their  deve- 
lopment, struggling  for  existence  in  dark 
houses.  Within  recent  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  manner 
of  constructing  greenhouses,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  improvement  in  many  of  the 
crops  now  grown  can  be  attributed  to  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  properly  regulated 
light  is  one  of  the  fundamental  factors"  in  the 
growth  of  plants  under  glass." 

•  Prom  ,t   Paper  read  tit   the  Kew  Mutual  Improvement 

Society. 


Temperatures. 

The  requirements  of  almost  all  tender  plants 
in  regard  to  temperature  are  provided  roughly 
by  three  grades,  namely,  (1)  the  stove  tempera- 
ture, which  varies  from  a  maximum  governed 
by  the  time  of  year  and  the  state  of  the  weather, 
to  a  minimum  in  summer  of  about  70°,  in 
winter  about  60'  ;  (2)  the  intermediate-house, 
the  maximum  for  which  varies  as  in  the  stove, 
whilst  the  minimum  is  60°  in  summer,  50°  in 
winter  ;  (3)  the  greenhouse,  which  is  practically 
an  unheated  structure,  except  when  there  is 
danger  of  the  temperature  falling  below  40". 
In  the  case  of  some  plants  it  is  desirable  to 
deviate  from  these.  Generally,  we  may  say 
that  the  temperatures  maintained  in  plant- 
houses  vary  between  a  maximum  of  from  50°  to 
90°,  or  even  100°,  and  a  minimum  of  from 
freezing  point  to  65°.  Whilst  there  are  many 
indoor  plants  that  are  not  injured  by  a  few 
degrees  of  frost,  nothing  is  gained  by  admitting 
frost  into  any  glass  structure. 

With  regard  to  the  variation  of  temperature 
during  the  day  and  night,  the  practice  in 
modern  horticulture  differs  materially  from  that 
of  earlier  times.  Then  a  regular  temperature 
was  aimed  at,  in  the  belief  that  it  afforded  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  Knight,  in  a 
paper  published  in  1814,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Horticvltural 
Society,  endeavoured  to  show  the  ill  effects  of 
excessive  heat  in  forcing-houses  during  the 
night.  He  pointed  to  the  mistake  generally 
made  by  gardeners  who,  sensible  of  the  comforts 
of  a  warm  bed  on  a  cold  night,  and  of  fresh  air 
on  a  hot  day,  treated  their  plants  to  the  same 
pleasures.  The  temperature  of  the  plant-houses 
during  the  night,  relatively  to  that  of  the  day, 
was  almost  always  much  too  high,  and  con- 
sequently highly  injurious  to  the  plants  of 
temperate  climes,  especially  fruit-trees,  and  not 
at  all  beneficial  to  those  of  tropical  climates, 
where  the  temperature  declined  considerably 
during  the  night. 

The  difference  between  the  temperature  at 
evening  and  early  morning  in  tropical  countries 
is  generally  extreme,  and  in  such  distinctly 
tropical  regions  as  Singapore,  Jamaica,  and 
Ceylon,  it  is  usual  to  provide  extra  bed-clothes 
to  be  drawn  on  in  the  early  morning.  This 
fact  has  influenced  our  best  indoor  gardeners  of 
to-day,  and  in  the  growing  season  the  houses 
are  syringed,  closed  early,  and  the  sun  allowed  to 
increase  the  temperature  considerably.  During 
the  night  the  temperature  gradually  falls,  and 
in  the  morning,  by  G  o'clock  say,  it  reaches  its 
minimum,  a  comparatively  low  one. 

The  importance  of  allowing  the  temperature 
to  increase  as  the  sunlight  intensifies  has 
already  been  touched  upon.  The  evils  of 
endeavouring  to  keep  a  house  cool  by  excessive 
ventilation,  especially  at  the  top,  must  be 
evident  to  anyone  who  applies  an  elementarv 
knowledge  of  physics  to  horticultural  art. 

"  Each  plant,  each  part  of  a  plant,  is  best 
developed,  and  each  function  performed  by  it  is 
carried  on  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  is 
checked  by  excess  or  defect "  (Masters).  To 
know  what  this  temperature  is  in  the  case  of 
each  plant  is  of  importance.  We  endeavour  to 
simplify  this  matter  by  classifying  cultivated 
plants  into  stove,  intermediate,  and  cool-house 
plants,  as  already  poiuted  out,  but  the  tempera- 
ture must  vary  with  the  state  or  condition  of 
the  plant.  An  excellent  rule,  which  applies  to 
all  plants  more  or  less,  is,  that  for  a  certain 
period  in  each  year  a  rest  from  growth  is  bene- 
ficial.    This  rest  is  afforded  by  a  reduction  in 


the  supply  of  food,  i.e.,  water,  or  by  a  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  or  by  both. 

Sachs  has  likened  a  plant  to  a  steam-engine 
in  its  relation  to  heat.  When  the  tension  of 
the  steam  is  slight,  the  machine  is  barely  able 
to  overcome  the  friction  of  its  own  parts,  and 
under  such  circumstances  can  do  little  or  no 
work.  As  the  tension  of  the  steam  is  increased 
the  work  increases  also,  until  a  point  is  reached 
when  the  maximum  amount  of  work  is  done. 
Beyond  this,  the  parts  of  the  machine  become 
strained,  and  a  breakdown  may  result.  In  the 
case  of  the  plant,  there  is  a  point  in  the  tem- 
perature barely  sufficient  to  induce  growth. 
With  increasing  heat  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  of  growth,  until  a  point  is  reached  when 
the  best  growth  is  made  ;  beyond  this  point  the 
growth  may  be  quicker,  but  it  is  weak  and  lack- 
ing in  stability.  The  best  of  our  cultivators 
have  learnt  from  experience  what  the  optimum 
temperature  for  their  plants  is,  and  it  is  to  this 
knowledge  that  the  express  cultures  of  the 
modern  market-man  are  due.  He  will  produce 
a  fine  healthy  specimen  in  a  year  or  two  of  a 
plant,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  jog-trot 
cultivator  would  take  five  or  ten  years  to 
grow  to  the  same  size,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably be  comparatively  lean  and  scraggy.  For 
his  own  purposes,  the  "express"  man  some- 
times slightly  exceeds  the  optimum  temperature, 
but,  as  we  know,  plants  thus  produced  are 
grown  to  sell,  not  to  live.  To  recapitulate  : 
temperatures  during  the  day  in  the  growing 
season  might  often  be  higher  with  advantage, 
and  lower  during  the  night  ;  it  is  preferable  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  above  the  normal 
under  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun,  rather  than 
attempt  to  keep  it  down  by  excessive  ventila- 
tion ;  a  high  temperature  with  heavy  shading 
must  be  avoided  for  healthy  plants  partial  to 
sunlight. 

Water. 

Careful,  thoughtful  watering  is  the  key-note 
to  success,  and  he  who  does  not  know  how 
to  water  a  plant  cannot  grow  it.  Given  to 
excess  the  soil  becomes  stagnant,  and  a  condi- 
tion analogous  to  drowning  animals  is  the 
result.  The  more  water  there  is  in  the  soil  the 
less  air  it  can  contain,  and  as  all  plants,  except 
aquatics,  require  air  at  the  roots  as  well  as 
water,  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  state  of  saturation 
air  is  excluded,  and  consequently  the  soil 
becomes  sour.  One  essential  condition  for  the 
active  processes  of  oxidation  and  decomposi- 
tion is,  of  course,  the  presence  of  air  ;  an  open 
porous  soil  is  thus  far  more  exposed  to  oxidation 
and  nitrification  than  one  in  a  closely  consoli- 
dated condition  :  hence  arises  the  beneficial 
effect  of  mixing  porous  substances,  such  as 
peat,  charcoal,  and  sand,  with  stiff  horti- 
cultural moulds.  The  operation  of  tillage 
also  tends  to  promote  in  the  soil  oxidation  of 
the  organic  matter,  and  assist  in  its  nitrifica- 
tion. A  sufficiency  of  water  is  essential  for  the 
activity  of  all  living  agents;  oxidation  and 
decay  are  thus  far  more  rapid  in  a  moist  soil 
than  in  a  dry  one.  The  constant  waterings 
given  to  plants  in  a  well-conducted  garden  pro- 
vides this  condition.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  a  great  excess  of  water  is 
fatal  to  oxidation,  the  admission  of  air  being 
excluded  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  filled  with  water. 
(Willis.) 

A  careful  waterer  can  almost  afford  to  be 
indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of  his  soils.  In 
my  opinion,  so  long  as  its  physical  properties — 
texture,  temperature,  and  moisture  — are  per- 
fect, the  quality  of  the  soil  in  regard  1 1>  main- 
plants  is  of  small  importance.  This  is  seen  in 
the  growth  of  many  Orchids  under  conditions 
where  moisture  and  air  are  the  sole  sources  of 
fond,  a  wood  block,  crocks,  or  living  sphagnum 
being     the    medium     through    which    thej    are 
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supplied.  Of  course,  gross-feeding  plants  are 
best  in  a  soil  rich  in  foods  ;  but  1  believe  the 
foods  could  be  afforded  artificially,  less  conve- 
niently, perhaps,  if  the  roots  were  in  sand. 
We  know  from  experience  that  this  is  so.  The 
point  to  be  emphasised  is,  that  water,  rather 
than  soil,  is  to  plants  what  food  is  to  animals, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  quantity,  and  time  to 
supply  it,  required  by  a  plant  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  the  open  air,  Nature,  supplemented 
by  man  generally,  regulates  these  matters  ;  but 
in  glass-house  gardening,  where  the  whole  of 
the  conditions  are  artificially  supplied,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  part  that  water  plays  is  essential. 
The  careful  waterer  is  a  treasure  in  glasshouse 
gardening. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Orchid   Notes  and  Gleanings. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


SOLANUM   WORSLEYI. 

In  this  new  plant  we  have  one  that  is  either  closely 
allied  as  a  species  to  S.  Melongena,  or  an  extreme 
varietal  form  of  it.  For  its  introduction  (tig.  5,  p.  19) 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  YVorsley,  Mandeville  House, 
Isleworth,  who  obtained  seeds  of  it  near  Petropolis, 
Kio,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  highlands  by  the 
country  people,  on  the  pillars  and  sides  of  verandas 
surrounding  their  houses.  It  is  described  by  Mr. 
Worsley  as  a  scandent  plant,  and  as  such  he  has 
grown  it  in  his  greenhouse,  where  the  stems  have 
attained  a  length  of  about  S  feet,  and  produced 
numerous  fruits.  The  plant  differs  from  all  culti- 
vated forms  of  S.  Melongeua  (Aubergine,  &c),  in 
being  destitute  of  spines  in  its  woody  stem,  and  in 
the  colour  of  the  fruits,  which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a 
bright  scarlet.  They  are  developed  singly  or  in 
pairs  on  stalks  2  inches  long,  and  are  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  leaves  are  ovate  lanceo- 
late, lobed,  softly  pubescent,  0  inches  to  1  foot 
long.  Mr.  Worsley  says  that  the  fruits  ripen  in 
summer  in  Petropolis,  and  are  cooked  in  a  green 
state  to  serve  as  a  vegetable,  being  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  natives.  He  found  the  fruits  eaten 
in  Brazil  palatable,  and  possessed  of  tonic  properties, 
whereas  those  produced  at  Isleworth  were  acrid 
and  disagreeable  ;  this,  however,  might  be  due  to 
the  slow  development  of  the  fruit,  or  to  improper 
cooking.  The  plant  is  hardier  than  S.  Melongeua, 
and  as  hardy  at  least  as  the  Tomato,  with  which  it 
may  be  cultivated.  It  can  be  treated  as  an 
annual,  but  is  probably  perennial.  This  plant  may 
be  useful  for  the  conservatory  if  grown  in  pots 
outside  during  the  summer,  and  brought  under 
glass  to  mature  its  fruits,  which  last  a  long  time, 
and  are  very  bright  in  colour.  Examples  of  it  may 
be  seen  at  Kew.    W.   H~. 

Tagetes  Lemmohi.* 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gumbleton  for  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  this  newly-introduced 
Marigold.  It  attains  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  from 
the  profusion  of  its  yellow  Mowers  is  highly  deco- 
rative. It  is,  we  presume,  a  perennial,  and  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Lemmon  in  the  Huachuca  Moun- 
tains of  Southern  Arizona  We  append  Dr.  Asa 
Gray's  description,  which,  together  with  our  illus- 
tration (fig.  6,  p.  21),  will  supply  all  the  details 
about  the  plant,  except  thoje  which  its  cultivation 
may  be  expected  to  reveal. 

Tageta  Lemvwni.— Feregiaberrima,  2-3pedalis  ;  caulibus 
strictis  superne  subfastigiatim  ramosis  paniculato  polyce- 
phalis  ;  foliis  omnibus  oppositis  ;  fuliolis  5-7  lanceolate  seu 
elliptico  linearibus  aqualiter  serratis  (lin.  2—4  latis,  ma- 
joribus  sesqui-bipollicaribus)  ;  pedunculis  breviusculis  graci- 
libus  subulate  bracteolatis ;  involucro  oblongo  campanulato 
subturbinato  glandulis  ovalibus  oblougisve  maculato ;  ligu- 
lis  6-8  semi-pollicaribus;  corolla?  disci  lobis,  lire  imber- 
bibus  ;  pappi  pilt-is  brevibus  insqualibus  1-3  subulatis 
caeteris  2—3  plo.  longioribus. 

Haucbuca  .Mountains,  S.  Arizona,  Lemmon.  Asa  Gray, 
in  Pro.:.  Am,,:  Acad,,  xix.  (1883),  p.  40. 


LINDENIA. 

In  the  last  number  there  are  figures  of  : — 

Cattleva  Trian.ei,  Lind.  (var.  platychii.a,  casdidula, 
latissima),  tab.  67V. — The  variety  platychila  has  a  very  broad 
two-lobed  lip,  with  a  large  anterior  deep  violet  blotch  in 
front  of  the  yellow  throat,  the  two  side  lobes  of  the  lip  do 
not  meet,  so  that  an  open  space  is  left,  exposing  the  column 
as  happens,  we  are  told,  constantly  in  Cattleya  Mantini  x 
var.  candidula.  Here,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  lip  is  whitish, 
with  a  narrow  purple  blotch  and  a  yellov  throat;  var.  latis- 
sima has  very  broad  undulate  segments  of  a  deep  rose  colour, 
the  tip  has  a  deep  purple  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  throat. 

Sobralia  xantholetjcAj  Hurt.,  tab.  67S.— Flowers  of  a 
citron-yellow,  with  the  lip  of  a  deeper  tint.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guatemela. 

Odontogi.ossum  aspersum  (var.  Bosschkreanum),  tab.  670. 
—This  differs  from  the  type  in  the  brown  sepals,  narrowly 
edged  with  yellow.     The  spade-like  lip  is  white. 

Peristeria  elata,  Hook.,  tab.  6S '.  —  See  Gardoiers' 
Chronicle,  December  23,  1SS9,  fig.  1.55. 


NOVELTIES    OF    1899. 

{Concluded  from  p.  4.) 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — In  all  sec- 
tions of  plants  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Each  has  been 
recruited  by  worthy  novelties. 

One  of  the  best  plants  of  the  year  was  the 
brilliant  and  fioriferous  Kalanchoe  fiammea,  a  fine 
group  of  whicb  was  exhibited  by  the  Director  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  making  one  of  the  most 
admired  objects  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  at  the  Ohiswick  Gardens,  July  11,  1899. 

In  new  and  good  hybrid  Amaryllids,  the  ama- 
teurs have  decidedly  taken  the  lead.  Sir  Trevop. 
Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  has  produced 
the  handsome  Eucharis  Burfordensis  ;  Captain 
Holford,  of  Westonbirt  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chapman), 
whose  collection  of  Amaryllis  is  the  oldest  and 
best  in  the  country,  received  Certificates  for 
Hippeastruoa  Apple  Blossom,  H.  Murillo,  H. 
Robin,  and  H.  Virginia  ;  while  that  careful  worker 
in  Nerines,  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  has  for  his  best  N. 
Miss  Willmott,  N.  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and  N.  Mrs. 
God  man. 

The  Begonias  have  been  recruited  by  good 
novelties  in  the  tuberous  section  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware.  R.  Hartland  &  Son,  and  others  ;  while  the 
still  more  useful  and  almost  perpetual-fiowering 
B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  likely  to  become  the  fore- 
runner of  a  separate  section  ;  the  fioriferous  B. 
Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  raised,  or  rather 
secured  by  selection,  by  Mr.  -las.  Hudson,  who 
also  has  a  variegated  form  of  it ;  and  the  white 
variety,  B.  Caledonia,  of  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick, 
being  a  good  commencement. 

Richardia  suffusa,  anew  primrose-coloured  Calla, 
with  purple  eye ;  and  the  rich  orange  R.  Pent- 
landi,  Tring  Park  variety,  were  certificated  to  the 
PJght  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Hill). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  have  evolved  new 
beauties  from  the  showy  Phyllocacti,  Amaryllis, 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  and  other  handsome 
popular  genera  ;  and  various  other  desirable  novel- 
ties have  appeared,  many  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  appended  list  of  new  and  rare  plants,  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1899. 

Chrysanthemums 
have  deservedly  occupied  much  attention  during 
1899,  and  some  thirty  new  varieties  have  been 
certificated,  chiefly  to  the  different  specialists. 
There  seems  to  be  a  laudable  wish  to  advance  the 
single-flowered  section,  which,  if  carefully  pur- 
sued, would  meet  with  good  results. 

Among  Ferns 
there  have  not  been  many  novelties  certificated, 
though  some  very  useful  garden-raised  varieties 
for  market  purposes  have  appeared.  The  best 
certificated  Fern  of  the  year,  perhaps,  is  the 
Davallia  illustris,  an  elegant,  finely-cut  species, 
suitable  either  for  large  or  small  plants,  for 
baskets,  rockeries,  or  pots,  shown  by  Merrs.    Jas. 


Veitch  &  Sons.  The  others  certificated  are  the 
distinct  Adiantum  Burni,  and  the  finely-divided 
Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  plumosissimum, 
of  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead. 

Garden  Flowers,  &c. 
Of   Carnations,    Dahlias,     Ptoses,    Narcissi,    Del- 
phinium, Phloxes,  &c.,  there  have  been  numerous 
new   varieties    exhibited,    many    of    which    have 
possessed  remarkable  merit. 

Flowering  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

Of  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees, 
there  have  been  more  varieties  certificated  than 
usual  during  the  past  year,  a  most  gratifying 
circumstance. 

The  following  novelties  and  rare  plants  were 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1899 : — 

Aster  nanshanicus,  May  27,  p.  331. 

Begonia  Mary  Pope,  June  3,  p.  361. 

Begonia  Jessie  Pope,  June  3,  p.  360. 

Campanula  Mayi,  August  12,  p.  127. 

Campanula  mirabilis,  October  7,  pp.  274-5. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate,  December  2, 
p.  419. 

Cereus  candicans  Dumesniliana,  December  2, 
p  415. 

Cortaderia  Lambleyi  fol.  var  ,  May  27,  p.  335. 

Criuum  Van  Tubergen,  August  12,  p.  131. 

Deutzia  discolor  purpurascens,  July  15,  p.  45. 

Dianthera  illustris,  May  27,  p.  331. 

Draca>na  Douceti,  fol.  var.,  May  13,  p.  291. 

Drac;una  Victoria,  October  21,  p.  315. 

Echiurn  candicans,  July  22,  p.  71. 

Erythronium  Johnsoni,  April  22,  p.  253. 

Eucharis  Burfordensis,  September  23,  p.  247. 

Eucharis  Stevensii,  September  23,  p.  243. 

Eucharis  Elmetiana,  November  4,  p.  345. 

Fouquieria  columnaris,  October  7,  p.  277. 

Galanthus  Cassalia,  March  IS,  p.  165. 

Grape  Lady  Hastings,  Black  Muscat,  August  19, 
p.  157. 

Gymnogramma  scbizophylla  prolifera,  Supple- 
ment, June  3. 

Iris  Sofrana,  November  29,  p.  391. 

Kalanchoe  fiammea,  July  15,  p.  47. 

Lowrya  campanulata,  February  25,  p.  117. 

Narcissus  King  Alfred,  April  S,  p.  221. 

Nepenthes  Balfouriana,  July  29,  p.  91. 

Nerine  Miss  Willmott,  November  29,  p.  399. 

Passi  flora  Margaret  Wilson,  February  11,  p.  89. 

Pharus  guianeensis  albo-striata. 

Pittosporum  crassifolium,  September  9,  p.  205. 

Polystichum  ang.  plumosissimum,  June  3,  Sup- 
plement. 

Primula  Her  Majesty,  April  1,  p.  203. 

Primula  Lady  Emily  Dyke,  March  25,  p.  181. 

Primula  Swanley  Giant  Improved,  April  1, 
p.  205. 

Raspberry  Golden  Queen  (Veitch),  July  22, 
p.  63. 

Rhododendron  Kingianum,  October  21,  p.  306. 

Strawberry  Mentmore  (Laxton),  July  29,  p.  93. 

Tacsonia  militaris  x  ,  December  30,  p.  487. 

Thamnochortus  insignis,  April  22,  p.  251. 

Thamnochortus  spicigerus,  April  22,  p.  249. 

Veronica  Chathamica,  November  11,  p.  355. 

Veronica  Cookiana,  October  14,  p.  297. 


SEASIDE  PLANTING  OF   TREES 
AND   SHRUBS. 

(>  ontinwdfiom  /..  433,  vol.  ,  cvi.) 
Of  deciduous  floweriug  shrubs  preference  should 
be  given  to  those  that  come  into  leaf  late,  and  of 
which  the  foliage  is  small  and  of  some  substance,  so 
that  it  may  be  able  to  battle  with  the  spring  gales, 
while  those  with  pinnate  leaves  are  to  be  preferred 
to  those  with  large  entire  foliage  of  little  substance. 
For  instance,  the  Bladder  Senna  (Colutea)  makes 
nice  neat  shrubs,  and  flowers  most  freely,  generally 
producing  its  bladder-like  seed  vessels  in  profu- 
sion, while  the  masses  of  orange-yellow  flowers 
that  precede  these  are  by  no  means  ineffective. 
Other  Papilionac:e  are  Coronilla  emerus,  and  its 
greenhouse   relative  Coronilla  glauca,  which  lives 
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through  the  winter  on  the  south  coast  in  most 
seasons,  and  gives  abundance  of  its  bright  yellow 
blossoms,  the  first  being  quite  hardy  everywhere  ; 
and  while  we  are  with  this  genus  it  may  be  quite 
as  well  to  note  some'of  the  Indigo  shrubs  which 
have  proved  hardy,  as  Indigofera  Dosua,  acid  a 
variety  from  the  jnorth-west  Himalayas,  called 
Cerardiana,  both  are  covered  with  drooping  racemes 


the  ripened  wood  all  along  the  flue  shoots,  abund- 
ance of  bright,  rose-coloured  flowers,  succeeded 
later  by  its  small,  glossy  foliage,  but  very  rarely 
setting  or  maturing  any  fruits. 

Daphnes. — Another  early-flowering  shrub  which 
give3  its  flowers  before  its  foliage  is  the  common 
Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereon)  ;  its  inflorescence  is 
disposed   all     along   its    upii^ht,     somewhat    stiff 


Fig.  5. — soi.amm  woeslevi.     [see  y  IS. 


of  bright  pink  pea-shaped  blossonij  ,from  May*  o 
September,  and  their  ,fiaely  pinnate  foliage  is 
•elegant. 

Almonds. — Perhaps  the  prettiest  little  flowering 
shrub  one  can  use  is  the  very  early  blossoming 
dwarf  Almond  (Amygdalus  nana).  This  is  a  neat, 
low  shrub,  not  exceeding  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
which  grows  freely  in  ordinary  dry  soil,  creeping 
along  just  under  the  surface,  and  throwing  up 
abundance  of  suckers,  clothed  with  small  foliage, 
resembling  some  of  the  Willows,  and  producing  on 


branches.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  of  an  evening, 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  other  Daphnes  proper, 
not  even  the  common  Spurge  Laurel  ( D.  laureola), 
or  its  Levant  variety,  1).  pontica,  the  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  of  which  are  deliciously  sweet  of  an 
evening.  Both  of  these  will  thrive  at  the  seaside, 
preferring  a  somewhat  shady  spot.  The  delight- 
fully fragrant  trailing  Daphne  (D.  C'neorum).  if 
the  soil  be  moderately  rich  or  peaty,  will  form 
pretty  tufts,  and  give  its  sweet  flowers  twice  in  the 
year.      It   should  be  planted  in   the  frout   of  the 


borders,  or  on  the  rockery,  but  must  have  peat  and 
moisture  to  do  satisfactorily. 

Myr'tcu  and  Clethras.—U  you  have  peat,  both 
Candleberry  Myrtles  (Myricai  Gale  and  M.  cerifera 
will  thrive,  but  are  not  very  ornamental,  merely 
giving  variety  to  the  border  ;  while  their  leaves, 
when  swept  by  the  wind,  give  off  a  scent  of  Myrtle. 
The  dwarf-growing,  white  -  flowered  Clethras,  do 
well  by  the  sea,  especially  the  Alder-leaved  kind 
(C.  alnifolia)  ;  and  in  the  favoured  climate  of  our 
Devon  and  Cornish  coast,  the  finest  of  the  genus, 
the  Clethra  arborea  from  Madeira  would  doubtless 
prove  hardy,  and  make  a  handsome  evergreen 
shrub. 

Eucnymus. — There  are  some  subjects  valuable 
for  their  ornamental  fruits.  One  of  these  is  the 
most  attractive,  but  singularly  neglected  Broad- 
leaved  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  latifoliusi,  for  it  has 
much  to  recommend  it  to  planters  ;  but,  as  Loudon 
remarks,  it  must  not  be  planted  among  a  crowd  of 
other  shrubs,  where  it  is  apt  to  be  drawn  up  and 
spoiled,  but  put  in  an  open  position,  when  it  deve- 
lopes  into  a  dome-shaped  specimen,  and  will  be  well 
clothed  with  its  handsome,  broad  glossy  leaves,  and 
flowers  freely  from  June  to  July,  and  in  the  autumn 
is  covered  with  its  bunches  of  large  red  fruits,  which 
hang  down,  and  when  ripe  their  capsules  burst,  and 
display  their  bright  orange  seeds,  which  are  pro- 
truded from  the  valves  of  the  capsule,  remain  in 
evidence  a  long  time.  The  leaves  turn  a  deep 
purplish-red,  and  are  very  attractive,  and  when 
they  fall  the  shioiDg  red-green  wood  is  still  very 
handsome,  and  this  is  enhanced  when  the  purple- 
brown  buds  become  conspicuous.  Our  native 
Spindle-tree  (E.  europ;eus)  also  succeeds  by  the 
sea,  but  is  not  so  good  as  the  Austrian  E.  latifolus. 

The  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphia*)  may  be  used, 
the  old  variety,  P.  coronarius,  doing  best,  though 
I  have  had  the  fine  P.  speciocissimus  make  large 
bushes,  aDd  flower  most  abundantly. 

The  Flowering  Currants  (Ribes  sanguine  um  and 
R.  annum)  though  they  at  times,  when  in  young 
leaf,  get  singed  with  the  salt-laden  gales,  soon 
recover  themselves,  and  in  favourable  seasons 
flower  freely.     The  first  will  also  produce  fruit. 

The  Lilacs,  both  the  common  red  and  white, 
with  the  distinct  Syrioga  Ernodi,  from  the 
Himalayas,  are  almost  always  satisfactory,  but 
should  be  planted  in  only  small  specimens,  when 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  become  acclimatised. 
Though  their  foliage  is  large,  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  its  form  or  structure  that  enables  it  to 
withstand  rough  winds. 

Of  Deulzias,  the  hardiest  are  the  Japanese  D. 
crenata,  either  the  single  or  double  -  flowering 
variety,  but  those  that  come  from  India,  even  so 
far  north  as  Nepal,  are  not  reliable. 

Rhus. — Good  use  may  ba  made  of  the  Sumachs 
(Rhus),  the  variety,  called  from  its  stiff,  red-brown 
inflorescence,  Stag's  Horn  VR.  typhina),  making 
large  straggling  shrubs,  that  are  best  headed  back 
every  few  years.  These  flower  freely  on  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  and  afterwards  the  bold  pinnate 
foliage  turns  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  remains 
some  time  to  delight  the  eye,  in  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  dark  green  autumn  foliage.  Gathered 
when  in  full  colour,  and  pressed  in  a  book,  the 
foliage  retains  its  bright  colour,  and  may  be  used 
for  decoration  ;  a  thin  coat  of  varnish,  or  even  gum 
arabic,  will  stiffen  the  leaves,  and  help  them  to 
retain  their  colour.  A  variety  of  the  N.  American 
Rhus  glabra,  with  foliage  like  a  Fern,  called 
laciniata,  is  worth  growing  for  this  alone;  but 
the  Cobweb  -  tree,  Khus  Cotinus,  or  Venetian 
Sumach,  forms  a  most  attractive  object,  and  when 
covered  with  its  singular  seaweed-like  flower-heads, 
is  very  ornamental.  It  should  be  granted  a  warm 
sheltered  spot,  and  it  loves  a  moist  peaty  soil. 

Staphylea. — The  Bladder  Nuts,  Staphylea,  are 
desirable,  both  from  their  distinct  foliage  aud  their 
sweet-scented  white  flowers.  The  pinnate-leaved 
kind  is  a  native  plaut,  but  the  N.  American  kinds 
are  quite  as  hardy.  The  S.  colehiei  flowers  too 
early  for  our  cold  springs,  but  is  excellent  when 
grown  in  pots  for  forciug. 
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FEUIT-TBEE   ENEMIES. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  a  few  insect- 
pests  for  which  no  certain  cure  has  up  to  the 
present  been  found,  but  a  great  deal  of  disease 
which  now  exists  could  be  checked,  and  in  some 
cases  in  time  entirely  cured,  if  greater  attention 
were  paid  to  washing  the  trees  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring,  and  sprinkling  lime  around  the  roots, 
as  most  of  the  pests  lie  dormant  or  in  the  chrysalis 
stage,  in  the  ground  or  in  the  creyices  of  the  bark. 

I  give  below  two  excellent  winter  washes  for  trees, 
which  if  tried  once,  will  I  think  always  be  used.  The 
first  should  be  used  for  Codlin-moth  and  American- 
blight,  the  second  one  for  Lichen  or  other  parasites  : 
— 1.  Boil  3  lb.  soft-soap  in  half-a  gallon  of  water 
for  one  hour,  stirring  frequently  ;  then  take  from 
the  fire,  and  pour  into  it  1J  pint  of  petroleum  ;  stir 
the  mixture  thoroughly  until  it  becomes  milky- 
looking,  then  add  24  gals,  of  water  (rain-water 
preferred),  stir  again,  and  the  wash  is  ready  for 
use.  It  can  be  applied  with  an  ordinary  syringe 
while  fairly  warm. 

2.  Get  a  wooden  pail  or  tub,  and  dissolve  1  lb. 
caustic  soda  in  a  little  hot  water,  pouring  the  water 
on  gently  ;  also  dissolve  1  lb.  pearlasb,  mix  them 
together,  and  dilute  with  10  gals,  of  water.  This 
should  be  applied  with  a  brush,  and  worked  well 
in  to  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 

The  following  show  the  most  generally  known 
enemies  of  our  fruit-gardens,  and  the  methods  used 
for  successfully  combating  with  these  pests  : — 

Codlin-moth. 
The  larva?  of  this  most  destructive  of  all  insect- 
pests  are  found  in  the  curled-up  leaves  of  Apple- 
trees,  generally  in  May.  All  the  affected  leaves 
should  be,  if  possible,  picked  off  and  burnt. 
Later  on  in  the  season,  the  small  and  deformed 
fruits  which  drop  off  (not  windfalls)  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  or  given  to  the  pigs  ; 
well  spraying  the  trees  with  the  paraffin-wash 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  article. 

Black  Currant  Mite  or  "  Big  Bud." 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  cure,  so  far,  for  this 
destructive  pest,  which  ruins  whole  plantations. 
Some  growers  pull  up  and  burn  all  the  affected 
bushes,  and  dig  in  a  rjuantity  of  gas  lime  into  the 
soil.  Others,  again,  prune  back  very  hard  half  of 
their  bushes  one  year,  and  the  remainder  the  next. 
This  means  a  great  loss  as  regards  fruit.  I  have 
heard  that  where  fowls  are  allowed  the  run  of  the 
orchards  or  fruit  plantations  the  mite  is  scarcely 
ever  seen,  and  the  slight  damage  they  do  to  the 
fruit-buds  is  more  than  repaid  by  a  crop  free  from 
disease.  It  is  well  to  plant  Black  Currants  in  rows, 
with  other  bushes  between,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

American  Blight. 
A  woolly-looking  substance,  investing  a  coccus, 
and  principally  infecting  Apple-trees.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  of  a  well  -  known  fruit  -  grower  is 
an  excellent  one :  —  Arsenite  of  soda,  1  oz.  ; 
soluble  petroleum,  2  lbs.  (if  this  latter  is  not 
obtainable,  boil  1J  lb.  of  soft  soap  in  1  gallon  of 
water  (rainwater),  and  when  melted,  take  from 
the  fire  and  add  \  pint  of  paraffin-oil,  mixing 
thoroughly),  and  12  gallons  of  rain-water.  Dissolve 
each  separately,  the  petroleum  being  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  stir  them  well  together  in  an  old 
wooden  tub.  Well  syringe  the  trees  with  this 
mixture,  and  wherever  possible,  brush  the  boughs 
with  a  small  brush  dipped  in  the  solution. 

Gooseberry  Cluster-cup  Fungus. 
This  parasite  affects  both  fruit  and  leaves,  which, 
when  attacked,  show  yellowish  spots,  gradually 
turning  tooraDge-red.  This  disease  greatly  enfeebles 
the  trees,  and,  unfortunately,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  radical  cure.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  off 
and  burn  all  the  affected  boughs,  and  spray  the 
bushes  with  sulphide  of  potassium  or  Iiver-of- 
sulphur,  using  \  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  rain-water. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 
The  saw-fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  and  having  done  so  falls  to  the  ground,  where 


it"  remains  in  the  pupa  state  till  the  following 
autumn.  Pick  off  the  affected  leaves  and  turn 
them,  then  sprinkle  Hellebore  -  powder  on  the 
bushes  after  a  shower,  and  in  a  few  days  well 
syringe  them  with  clean  water.  In  the  autumn 
take  away  the  top  soil  around  the  affected  bushes 
and  spread  lime  and  soot  underneath,  adding  fresh 
soil.  Then  towards  the  end  of  March  dig  in  more 
lime. 

Canker. 

The  signs  of  attack  are  shrivelling  and  crinkling 
of  the  bark,  which  at  last  bursts,  and  a  large  gaping 
wound  is  formed.  This  disease  is  generally  caused 
by  poorness  of  the  soil,  and  by  a  fungus  vihich 
enters  the  cracks  of  the  bark  ;  the  best  remedy  is 
to  remove  some  of  the  earth  and  give  the  tree  a 
good  dressing  of  manure.  The  wound  should  also 
be  dressed,  rubbing  it  with  a  chisel  till  the  healthy 
wood  appears,  and  then  brush  on  Stockholm  tar. 

Mildew. 
The  following  solution  is  excellent  for  syringiDg 
or  spraying  trees  with.     In   dry  weather  use  liver- 
of-sulphur,    1    oz.    to   10  gallons  of  water  ;  in  wet 
weather,  1  oz.  to  6  gallons. 

Gumming. 

If  this  occurs  to  a  large  extent  the  tree  will 
slowly  die.  The  best  method  to  stop  gumming  is 
to  scrape  all  the  gum  away  and  well  wash  the  place 
where  it  formed,  and  stop  it  with  a  mixture  of  tar, 
clay,  and  horseelung. 

Lichen  or  "Muss.'' 
Wash  the  trees  thoroughly  with  a  strong  solution 
of  lime-water,  and  later  scrape  off  the  lichen,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  bark. 

Ants. 
Pour  boiling  water  into  their  holes  ;   or  paraffin 
is  equally  good. 

Aphis,  or  Green- fly. 
Well  syringe  and  spray  the  affected  trees  with  a 
paraffin  wash,  made  as  follows  :  Boil  1  lb  soft  soap 
for  one  hour  in  a  quart  of  water,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  half-a-pint  of  paraffin  oil,  stir  well  and 
dilute  with  10  gallons  of  water.  E.  H.  Potter, 
Btdford  Road,  South  Woodford,  Essex. 


The  Rosary. 


ROSES   OF  BECENT    ORIGIN. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler  in  1S93,  no  climbing  variety  of  equal 
value  for  garden  decoration  has  appeared.  We 
have  indeed  had  those  miniature  beauties — Aglaia, 
Thalia,  and  Euphrcsyne  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  made  much  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
rosarians.  In  any  case  they  have  not  created  for 
themselves  a  universal  popularity,  such  as  that 
which  was  at  once  achieved  by  the  brilliant 
climber  (which,  nevertheless,  was  very  fortunate 
in  its  English  introducers)  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Nor  do  ,1  care  much  for  Alister  Stella  Gray.  Its 
flowers  are  almost  too  small  to  be  effective  ;  they 
are  pretty  when  in  bud,  or  even  half  expanded, 
but  they  are  not  so  attractive  when  fully  blown. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  variation  from  William  Allen 
Richardson  ;  if  so,  I  can  only  say  that  the  parent 
is  iufinitely  superior  to  its  offspring.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  lacking  in  substance  and  compactness  of 
petal,  a  serious  limitation.  Then  we  have  a  white 
Marechal  Niel,  which,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated,is  not  pure  white.  It  has  not,  consequently,  met 
with  what  could  justly  be  termed  an  enthusiastic 
reception.  Any  Rose  possessing  the  regrettably 
pendulous  habit,  tenderness  of  nature,  and  suscep- 
tibility to  atmospheric  influences  (especially  heavy 
rain)  as  Marechal  Niel,  is  not  constitutionally 
adapted  for  garden  cultivation  ;  it  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  regions  of  glass.  Climbing  Perle  des 
Jardius  is  better  adapted  for  open-air  culture  j  but 
while  toften  richly^  effective,  it  has  a  tendency  to 


open  impel  fectly  ;  there  seems  to  be  some  error  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  petals,  which  Nature  is 
utterly  unable  to  rectify.  I  ha\  e  a  large  plant  of 
this  beautiful  climber  on  the  end  wall  of  this 
manse,  "looking,"  as  Tennyson  says  of  his  dark 
Cedar,  in  Maud,  ' '  to  the  south,  and  fed  with 
delicate  air  "  (though  not  yet  "  haunted  by  a  starry 
head")  ;  but  I  find  that  though  adequately  pro- 
tected from  frost  during  the  winter,  and  productive 
of  exquisite  foliage  during  the  summfr,  the  new 
shoots  being  always  of  a  tender  chocolate  colour, 
it  is  by  no  means  very  prolific  of  its  flowers.  The 
original  non-climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  in  the  open 
garden  is,  in'irabile  dicta  !  much  more  productive, 
though  growing  in  a  somewhat  shady  situation.  A 
derivative  from  this  Rose,  entitled  the  White  Perle, 
is  a  favourite  with  me ;  the  delicate  carmine- 
tinting  on  the  edges  of  the  white  petals  being 
very  picturesque.  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
newly  introduced  into  cultivation  by  Mr.  William 
Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  has  had  a  gratifying 
reception,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable 
"introduction.''  Several  of  Mr.  Paul's  Roses  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  have  already  achieved 
an  enviable  renown,  especially  such  fine  varieties 
as  Enchantress,  creamy-white  in  colour,  and  bearing 
a  profusion  of  its  graceful  flowers,  a  precious  hybrid 
between  the  Teas  and  the  Chinas,  and  the  most 
perpetual  of  all  Roses,  flowering  very  freely  in 
winter  under  glass  ;  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia, 
whose  very  remarkable  colour  has  of  late  created  a 
kind  of  controversy  with  regard  to  its  value  among 
Rose  cultivators  ;  Aurora,  a  charmingly-coloured 
pink  Hybrid  Tea ;  and  Tennyson,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  deriving  its  characteristics  from  Mr. 
Paul's  White  Lady,  still  one  of  the  grandest  Roses 
of  its  special  class. 

Another  hybrid  Tea  Rose  of  the  rarest  beauty 
and  of  commanding  dimensions,  besides  being 
fragrant  and  very  floriferous,  is  Bessie  Brown, 
raised  and  introduced  by  those  eminent  Irish 
rosarians  the  Dicksons,  of  Newtownards,  whose 
Meta,  Beryl,  Ulster,  and  Ardsrover  (the  last 
mentioned  variety  being  a  brilliant  crimson,  with  a 
climbing  tendency),  are  also  highly  interesting 
recent  introductions.  Purity,  a  beautiful  white 
hybrid  Bourbon,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  has  won  the  Gold  Medal 
at  the  National  Rose  Society,  the  highest  honour 
that  Association  can  bestow.  Another  new  Rose 
that  has  been  equally  successful  in  this  special 
direction,  and  promises  to  be  of  permanent  value, 
is  Mrs.  James  Cocker,  raised  by  the  well-known 
Aberdeen  rosarians,  whose  attributes  (I  mean  those 
of  the  Rose)  have  been  derived  from  Mabel 
Morrison,  a  white  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  One  of  the  loveliest  varieties  of 
recent  origination  is  expressively  entitled  Sunrise, 
by  reason  of  its  extremely  bright  and  luminous 
hues.  It  was  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Piper,  at  their 
Uckfield  Nurseries,  in  Sussex,  and  I  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  it  nearly  two  years  before  the 
date  of  its  introduction.  Paul's  Royal  Scarlet  I 
have  recently  acquired,  and  anticipate  that  it  will 
prove  a  great  acquisition. 

Among  recently-introduced  Continental  varieties, 
two  of  the  most  promising  are  Comtesse  Vitali  and 
Grande  Duchesse  Anastasie  (Nabonnand,  1898)  ; 
while  the  richly-coloured  Roses  raised  at  Lyons, 
and  dedicated  by  the  great  French  rosarian  of  that 
region  to  the  memories  of  J.  B.  and  Catherine 
Guillot,  have  already  achieved  a  considerable 
reputation.  David  R.  Williamson. 


Florists'   Flowers. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  FANCY  PELARGONIUM. 
Who  actually  originated  the  fancy  Pelargonium 
we  shall  probably  never  know  with  certainty,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  remote  parents  were 
the  species  P.  angulosum  and  P.  grandiflorum. 
About  the  year  1840  the  varieties  were  very  few, 
and  they  chiefly  of  continental  origin,  such  as  Acidis, 
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Ibraham  Pacha,  Jehu,  &c,  and  a  variety  named 
Queen  Victoria,  raised  by  a  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Win- 
chester, which,  it  is  believed,  appeared  about  the 
time  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne.  At  that  time 
the  Pansy  and  the  Dahlia  dominated  in  floricul- 
tural  circles  ;  the  large- flowering  Pelargonium  was 
undergoing    transformation    from    a    starry,    thin 


possess,  though  in  the  later  productions  of  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Turner  this  was  not  so  apparent.  But  few 
new  varieties  are  now  produced,  because,  beautiful 
as  the  fancy  Pelargoniums  are  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  they  are  not  grown  so  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  always 
be  some  one  interested  in  this  delightful  class  of 


good  shape,  be.ause  they  naturally  take  on  a 
compact  form.  Then  as  soon  as  the  plants  break 
into  growth  at  the  stopped  points,  they  should  be 
shifted  into  their  blooming. pots,  so  as  to  have  the 
pots  well  rilled  with  roots  by  the  time  the  plants 
flower.  A  rich  soil  is  indispensable  to  the  fancy 
Pelargonium,  and  it  may  consist  of  two  parts  of  a 
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petalled,  type  to  something  more  rounded  in  out- 
line, and  of  greater  substance,  and  the  fancy  type 
undergoing  similar  change  in  the  hands  of  Ambrose, 
Gaines,  and  others.  It  was  noticed  then,  as  it  may 
be  noticed  in  the  present  day,  that  the  fancy  type 
is  of  more  delicate  constitution  than  the  larger- 
flowered  type,  of  closer  and  softer  wood,  more 
floriferous,  and  there  could  be  noticed  that  there 
exist   shades   of  colour  which   the  other  does   not 


Pelargoniums  who  will  cultivate  and  preserve  it 
from  being  wholly  lost. 

The  faucy  Pelargonium  thrives  best  in  a  little 
warmth  during  the  winter  season,  needing  more 
than  the  large  flowered  show  types.  Anyone 
having  a  warm  greenhouso  can  at  this  time  of  the 
year  obtain  plants  in  4  inch  pots,  and  it  is  well  at 
this  season  of  the  year  to  pinch  back  the  leading 
shoots   so   as   to  induce  the   plants   to    assume   a 


good,  turfy  loam,  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and  one 
part  of  well  decomposed  cow-dung,  with  a  free  ad- 
mixture of  silver  sand.  The  pots  need  to  be  well- 
drained,  as  auything  in  the  way  of  a  soddened 
soil  must  be  avoided,  or  the  plauts  rapidly  go 
back.  From  this  point  to  the  time  the  plants 
flower,  they  should  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  that  is  why  they  are  generally  placed 
at    the   top   of  the   plaut-stage  ;    they   should    be 
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lightly  syringed  in  sunny  weather,  never  allowing 
the  soil  in  the  pots  to  become  dry,  or  the  foliage  to 
flag.  Fumigation  is  necessary  should  the  plants 
become  iufested  with  green-tty.  Overpotting  must 
be  avoided  as  a  mistake  that  may  account  for  many 
failures.  The  root  accommodation  needs  to  be 
more  restricted  than  in  the  case  of  the  large- 
flowered  type. 

The  treatment  after  blooming  may  be  set  forth  in 
a  few  words.  By  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  the  soil  shaken  from  their  roots,  and  the  latter 
pruned  ..t  their  points  previous  to  repotting, 
selecting  pots  just  large  enough  to  take  the  roots  ; 
then  replaced  in  the  greenhouse,  shaded  from  the 
sun  at  midday,  and  kept  a  little  close  for  a  few  days. 
Frequent  syringings  overhead  should  be  given. 

A  display  of  bloom  can  be  had  in  autumn  and 
the  early  months  of  winter  by  striking  cuttings  in 
May  or  early  in  June  ;  a  little  warmth  is  necessary 
for  these  late  ones,  to  cause  them  to  expand  their 
blossoms  freely.  A  good  compost  for  such  plants 
is  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  peat,  well-decom- 
posed cow-manure,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  good 
portion  of  silver-sand.  The  pots,  at  the  last  shift, 
should  be  made  nearly  half  full  of  drainage. 

The  following  varieties  of  fancy  Pelargoniums 
are  obtainable?  Delicatum  and  B,oi  des  Fantasies, 
two  varieties  which  have  been  in  cultivation  nearly 
or  quite  half  a  century  ;  Nelly  Fordham,  Princess 
Teck,  a  charming  light  variety  ;  Bridesmaid,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Wigan,  and  Princess  Helena.   R.  D. 

Popular  White  Chrysanthemums. 
Loi  king  over  the  records  of  the  shows  it  is 
curious  to  notice  what  a  high  position  many  of  the 
good  white  varieties  occupy.  First  of  all  show 
Chrysanthemums  is  Calvat's  fine  variety,  Madame 
Carnot.  Others  in  order  of  merit  are  Madame 
Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Pride  of  Exmouth, 
Madame  L.  Ilemy,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mutual  Friend, 
Nellie  Pockett,  Simplicity,  Madame  Ph.  Rivoire, 
Ac.  C.  H.  P. 

Propagation  of  Chrysanthemums. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  in  cuttings 
of  varieties  of  all  sections,  whether  the  blooms 
are  required  for  exhibition  or  for  home  use. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  five  members  of  the 
Viviand  Morel  family,  all  Japanese  varieties,  are 
the  better  for  a  long  season  of  uninterrupted 
growth.  In  the  cise  of  incurved  varieties,  early 
propagation  is  the  more  necessary.  Contemporary 
growers  do  not  succeed  with  the  Chinese  type  of 
Chrysanthemum  as  they  might  do,  by  growing 
the  plants  in  a  more  natural  manner.  Incurved 
Chrysanthemums  require  a  long  season  of  steady, 
uninterrupted  growth,  so  that  progress  is  marked 
by  gradual  maturation  of  the  wood-tissues.  It  is 
only  under  the  latter  conditions  that  perfect 
examples  of  this  section  can  be  obtained. 

Liverpool  cultivators  twenty  years  since  did  not 
dream  of  taking  their  cuttings  of  the  "Queen" 
family  in  February,  they  preferred  to  insert 
them  in  December.  I  have  seen  better  blooms  of 
this  type  growing  against  a  south  wall  many 
years  ago  than  I  have  seen  blossoming  in  the 
best  appointed  greenhouse  during  the  past  two 
seasons. 

The  single-pot  system  of  propagation  is  best.  If 
stout  cuttings  are  inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
handlight  in  a  cool  house  they  emit  roots  readily, 
and  with  careful  attention  which  will  prevent 
moisture  condensing  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  the 
tiny  plants  in  one  month's  time  will  be  ready  for  a 
position  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house  where  frost 
only  is  excluded.  Directly  the  small  pots  are  full 
of  roots  shift  on  the  plants  to  larger  ones,  and  do 
not  wait  for  a  fixed  date.  There  must  be  no  check 
to  growth. 

Watering  at  this  season  of  the  year  should  be 
•done  with  extreme  care.  Loss  of  chlorophyll,  or 
colouring  matter,  in  the  leaves,  is  due  to  a  check  to 
growth  caused  by  inaction  of  the  roots,  owing  to 
an  excess  of  moisture.  The  best,  and  much  the 
easiest,  of  cures  for  pale-coloured  foliage  in  Chrys- 


anthemums, is  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  on  the 
dry  side,  until  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
takes  place,  even  if  the  leaves  are  almost  at  the 
flagging  stage. 

Cuttings  of  decorative  varieties  should  now  be 
inserted,  and  to  save  space  and  time,  two  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  one  pot.  Both  can  be  grown  on 
together,  or  may  be  divided  at  potting  time  with- 
out much  check.  Do  not  forget  a  good  batch  of 
single-flowered  varieties  ;  they  will  be  found  most 
useful  at  next  Christmas.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
long  time  the  blooms  of  this  type  will  last  on 
the  plants  if  the  house  is  kept  cool  and  airy.  E. 
Molyneux. 

The   Week's  Work. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
Morello  Cherries  bear  on  the  wood  made  during 
the  previous  season,  and  fruiting-spurs  are  there- 
fore unnecessary.  A  mistake,  and  that  a  common 
one,  is  to  lay  in  far  too  much  young  wood  during  the 
summer,  and  these  in  consequence  become  much 
crowded.  Trees  in  such  a  condition  must  be  well 
thinned  out,  and  care  taken  in  future  to  see  that  this 
error  is  not  repeated.  The  first  thing  to  be  clone  is 
to  cut  away  all  the  weakest  and  awkwardly-placed 
shoots  and  retain  only  the  best,  both  in  regard  to 
their  strength  and  situation.  The  knifesman 
must  see  that  enough  are  left  to  furnish  each  tree 
with  a  sufficiency  of  bearing  wood,  which,  when 
laid,  should  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than 
from  3  to  4  inches.  In  the  case  of  young  trees,  as 
many  shoots  must  be  left  as  are  requisite  for 
furnishing  and  extending  them  ;  but  cut  back,  or 
remove  as  may  appear  necessary,  any  that  are 
unduly  strong.  Trees  that  have  become  very 
crowded,  may,  with  advantage,  be  relieved  of 
a  few  of  the  oldest  and  decrepit  branches.  Should 
this  be  impracticable  such  old  branches  may  be 
shortened  back  to  a  point  from  which  younger  and 
healthy  ones  emanate. 

Sweet  Cherries  require  treatment  different  to  that 
advised  for  the  Morello,  inasmuch  as  they  fruit 
upon  spurs.  If  the  trees  were  given  proper  cultural 
treatment  last  summer,  but  little  needs  now  to  be 
done,  beyond  shortening  spur-growths,  and  tipping 
or  cutting  back,  according  to  the  space  to  be 
covered,  young  shoots  that  are  retained  to  extend 
the  tree  or  to  replace  faulty  branches.  Choice 
Cherries  are  well  worth  the  protection  afforded  by 
a  wall,  and  for  such  positions  trees  trained  in 
diagonal  form  are  best.  The  "fan"  method  is 
sometimes  employed.  Young  trees  trained  after 
the  latter  form  must  be  given  close  attention,  and 
sufficient  shoots  left  on  the  ends  of  the  main  and 
subsidiary  branches  to  extend  the  tree.  Cut  back 
any  "foreright"  shoots  to  form  fruiting  spurs. 
Young  trees  that  are  trained  diagonally  will  need, 
in  addition  to  the  shoots  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  one  left  also  on  the  main  stem  for  upward 
extension.  This  will  now  require  to  be  shortened 
to  a  point  from  which  two  shoots  may  be  trained 
out  right  and  left  to  form  another  tier  of  branches, 
and  one  to  extend  the  main  stem.  Cordon-trained 
trees  bear  remarkably  well  if  kept  summer  pinched. 
(Jut  back  upon  such  trees  any  extra  long  spurs. 
Dessert  Cherries  are  not  a  success  on  all  soils,  and 
in  some  instances  make  too  strong  a  growth,  and 
gum  badly.  Lime-rubble  is  a  good  corrective  in 
such  cases,  and  lifting  and  laying  the  loots  out  in 
compost  in  which  the  latter  is  freely  mingled.  Im- 
poverished trees  should  be  given  a  dressing  of  3  lb. 
bone-meal,  and  1  lb.  each  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
superphosphate  of  lime.  Mix  all  together,  and 
strew  on  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  per  square 
yard.  The  Kentish  or  "Pie"  Cherry  succeeds  well 
on  north  or  east  walls  as  fans,  and  needs  similar 
treatment  to  that  described  above. 

Plums. — Established  trees  require  much  the 
same  kind  of  pruning  as  the  Cherry  and  Pear.  Old 
and  barren  trees,  having  spurs  projecting  some 
distance  from  the  wall,  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  Apricots,  and  if  the 
trees  are  healthy,  a  fair  quantity  of  new  compost 
placed  over  the  roots,  after  removing  the  inert 
surface-soil,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  effect- 
ing their  renovation.  Cordons  need  to  "be  closely 
spurred,  and  thin  them  out  if  they  have  be- 
come  crowded.     Upon   young   cordons,   cut   back 


last  year's  growths  as  far  as  appears  needful,  and 
to  a  sound  bud.  Cordons  may  be  trained  to  reach 
the  coping  of  any  ordinary  wall  in  three  seasons. 
Some  varieties  of  Plums  do  not  succeed  as  cordons, 
two  notable  examples  being  Victoria  and  Golden 
Drop.  The  latter,  trained  fan-shape,  does  well 
here  on  west,  east,  and  north  aspects.  Impoverish- 
ment is  ofttimes  the  cause  of  wall  Plums  ceasiDg  to 
bear  satisfactorily,  and  nothing  restores  them  more 
quickly  than  a  2-inch  mulch  of  partly-decayed 
manure,  applied  after  loosening  the  surface -soil. 
The  chemical  manures  recommended  for  Cherries 
may  be  used  when  farmyard  or  stable-manure  is 
unobtainable. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoong,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigak, 
Bart. ,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Propagation  of  Orchids. — Like  the  majority  of 
Monocotyledons,  Orchids  can  rarely  be  propagated 
from  "cuttings,' as  the  term  is  generally  under- 
stood, but  easily  from  offshoots,  or  adventitious 
growths.  Propagation  by  seed  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving the  species  has  been  seldom  attempted,  the 
chief  aim  having  been  to  raise  seedlings  of  hybrid 
parentage.  There  are  one  or  two  other  methods 
by  which  our  stock  of  certain  Orchids  may  be 
increased,  such  as  by  the  division  of  the  root-stock, 
or  rhizome,  pseudo  bulb,  and  leaf-stem.  The  first 
may  be  employed  in  nearly  all  cases  where  the 
plant  has  a  progressive  root-stock,  to  which  are 
attached  healthy  living  bulbs,  with  dormant 
"eyes  "  or  buds.  In  this  case  the  root-stock  should 
be  notched  or  entirely  severed  immediately  in  front 
of  a  promising  bulb,  far  enough  back  from  the 
leading  growth  to  prevent  injury  resulting  to  the 
main  plant.  This  operation  should  be  performed 
now,  when  the  plants  are  more  or  less  at  rest,  so 
that  the  dormant  bud  may  subsequently  benefit 
from  the  early  How  of  sap,  and  commence  to  grow 
at  the  best  season  for  ensuring  mature  development 
ultimately.  Until  the  new  growth  has  attained 
a  condition  suitable  for  the  emission  of  roots,  the 
plants  must  not  be  disturbed  ;  then,  however,  they 
should  be  divided  and  potted-up,  and  treated  as 
the  plant  from  which  they  were  obtained.  This 
method  applies  more  especially  to  Cattleyas, 
Lselias,  Epidendrums,  Dendrobiums,  Ccelogynes,  &c. 
Cypripediums  may  be  divided  when  the  plants  are 
being  repotted,  and  even  if  there  be  no  roots  on 
the  severed  portions,  pot  them  up,  afford  them 
careful  treatment,  aud  in  most  cases  success  will 
follow.  Every  portion  of  the  root-stock  of  valuable 
Cypripediums  should  be  saved,  as  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  its  breaking  into  life  again. 
These  need  not  be  immediately  potted,  but  laid 
amongst  the  plants  on  a  moist  stage. 

Division  of  Pseudo-bulbs. — The  genus  Dendro- 
bium,  and  one  or  two  others,  are  most  easily 
propagated  by  this  method.  Most  Indian  and 
Burmese  species  of  Dendrobium  having  stem-like 
pseudo-bulbs  may  be  cut  into  lengths,  and  laid  on  any 
moist  substance  in  a  warm  position,  and  they  will 
produce  growths  from  nodes  that  have  not  flowered. 
These,  when  they  commence  to  emit  roots  may  be 
put  into  small  pots.  Species  of  Dendrobium  that 
do  not  root  so  readily  should  only  be  cut  half-way 
through  between  every  second  joint,  otherwise 
decay  may  set  in  and  destroy  the  portions. 
Hybrids  may  be  treated  similarly  to  the  species 
from  which  they  were  obtained.  The  New  Guinea, 
Australian,  the  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  D.  uigro- 
hirsute  sections  of  Dendrobium  can  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  propagated  in  this  manner.  Sometimes  adven- 
titious growths  appear  near  the  apex  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  these  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
roots  appear,  when  they  may  be  removed  and 
potted.  Thunias  are  easily  propagated  by  cutting 
the  old  living  pseudo-bulbs  into  short  lengths, 
and  inserting  them  in  moist  sand,  when  the  new 
growths  will  eventually  throw  out  roots.  The 
apical  portion  of  the  deciduous  Calanthe  pseudo- 
bulbs  may  be  treated  in  like  manner.  Various 
species  of  Catasetum,  t'yenoches,  and  Mormodes, 
may  also  be  increased  by  this  method,  though  in 
their  case  moisture  at  the  base  may  ace  as  a 
deterrent. 

The  Vanda  Section  of  the  Orchid  family  cannot 
be  propagated  by  any  regular  method,  their  increase 
being  more  the  result  of  chance  than  calculation. 
In  certain  cases,  however,  strong  plants  of  Vanda 
tricolor,  V.  insignis,  V.  suavis,  and  a  few  others 
having  long  bare  stems,  may  be  notched  in  a 
favourable  position,  and  the  portion  between  the 
notch  and  the  lower  leaves  encased  with  moss,  and 
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kept  moist  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots. 
When  these  have  reached  some  inches  iu  length, 
separate  the  upper  portion  at  the  notch  and  pot  it 
up,  leaving  the  basal  portion  in  the  original  pot, 
so  that  side-growths  may  occur,  which  in  their  turn 
may  also  be  taken  off. 

The  Genus  Phahenopsk  furnishes  us  with  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  propagation,  viz ,  by  young  plants 
which  develop  on  the  (lower-spikes.  To  encourage 
the  production  of  these  the  spikes  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  after  the  flowers  are  removed, 
and  in  numerous  instances  young  plants  will  form, 
which  may  be  taken  off  when  roots  have  been 
emitted.  P.  Stuartiana  sometimes  produces  plants 
from  the  roots,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone,  is  the  only  oue  that  does  so. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  tie  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeek 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  — Where  these  have  been 
kept  moist,  and  well  fed  at  the  roots  since  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  and  given  proper  ventilation,  there  should 
now  be  no  anxiety  about  bud-dropping.  Steady 
forcing  should  result  in  strong  and  perfect  blossoms. 
Avoid  keeping  the  buds  constantly  saturated  with 
moisture,  as  it  tends  to  encourage  too  rapid  wood- 
bud  development.  Freshly-started  houses  should 
be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50"  with  a  rise 
of  10J  from  sun-heat.  Give  the  borders  a  dressing 
of  burnt  ashes,  and  wash  it  well  into  the  border. 
Houses  containing  trees  in  flower  must  be  kept 
ventilated  night  and  day,  to  keep  the  air  in 
motion,  as  stagnation  of  atmosphere  is  fatal  to 
successful  fertilisation.  Take  advantage  of  bright 
days  to  get  the  pollen  into  the  best  condition,  and 
go  carefully  over  the  whole  of  the  flowers  with  a 
small  soft- haired  brush.  This  should  be  repeated 
daily  until  the  petals  begin  to  drop.  A  tempera- 
ture of  50°  to  55°  will  be  suitable  during  the  flower- 
ing stage.  Any  late  houses  not  yet  dressed  with 
insecticides  should  be  treated  without  delay,  and 
all  tying  and  training  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Figs. — The  cultivation  of  Figs  is  steadily  in- 
creasing ;  they  can  be  forced  in  pots  with  ease  and 
certainty.  For  very  early  forcing  it  is  necessary 
to  have  bushes  that  were  potted  late  in  summer, 
and  that  have  got  well  established  in  their  pots  or 
tubs,  before  winter.  Such  plants  may  be  intro- 
duced into  heat  at  any  time  during  December,  and 
successions  should  follow  at  the  present  time.  The 
most  favourabl ;  means  for  starting  Figs  is  a 
mild  hot-bed  of  leaves,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
short  dung.  This  should  be  well  blended  and 
sweetened  before  introducing  the  Figs.  Half- 
plunge  the  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a  steady  tem- 
perature of  about  65°.  When  once  started,  never 
allow  the  plants  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  The 
best  varieties  for  forcing  are  Brown  Turkey, 
White  Marseilles,  and  Negro  Largo  ;  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  are  earlier,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said  in  their  favour.  Where  there  are  established 
houses,  the  earliest  should  now  be  advancing  into 
fruit  and  growth,  and  a  succession-house  may  be 
started.  Where  the  conditions  are  favourable,  a 
slight  hot-bed  placed  over  the  roots  is  a  great 
inducement  in  developing  the  young  fruits  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth.  Ventilate  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  to  keep  the  growths  lirm  and 
steady.  Disbud  all  useless  and  badly-placed 
growths  as  early  as  possible. 

Propagation  of  Fiiji.—The  present  is  the  best 
time  for  preparing  a  new  sock.  Any  shoots  of 
last  year's  growth  should  be  cut  into  lengths, 
retaining  one  eye  on  each,  and  these  may  be 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  or  several  in  larger 
ones,  putting  them  just  helow  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Place  them  iu  a  steady  bottom-heat  of  70°  to 
75°,  taking  care  not  to  keep  them  too  wet  until 
growth  commences. 

Cucumbers- — The  winter-fruiting  plants,  if  not 
over-cropped,  will  still  yield  many  fruits.  If  a 
little  more  freedom  in  the  growth  is  permitted,  and 
a  top-dressing  of  light  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould 
given,  fresh  root  action  will  be  induced.  A  night 
temperature  of  (">5°  to  70"  should  bo  maintained, 
and  advantage  taken  of  every  sunny  day  to  change 
the  air  in  the  house.  Seed  of  some  approved 
variety  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  70°,  keeping  the  young  plants  well  up  to 
the  light  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Fermenting 
materials  may  also  be  prepared  for  planting-time 
by  mixing  together  half  leaves  and  horse-dung. 


Melons. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  making 
an  early  sowing  in  a  bottom-heat  not  exceeding  75', 
as  it  is  a  mistake  to  develop  germiuation  too 
rapidly  at  this  season.  A  stiff,  sturdy-stemmed 
plant  shiuld  be  the  aim.  Sow  singly  in  small  pots 
in  light  fibrous  loam,  and  keep  the  young  plants 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  night  temperature  of  70°.  A 
good  selection  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Crump's 
Blenheim  Orange  are  good  types  for  early  work. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Fuchsias. — Plants  struck  in  the  autumn  should 
now  be  moved  into  5-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
three  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  part  decayed 
manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  ;  pot  firmly, 
and  encourage  sturdy  growth  by  placing  the  plants 
near  to  the  glass  in  a  warm  house.  Such  varieties 
as  Lady  Heytesbury  do  not  require  stopping  ;  if 
well  grown,  and  fed  later  with  liquid-manure,  they 
will  form  perfect  pyramids  of  bloom  in  May  and 
June.  Stock  plants  may  now  be  cut  into  shape 
and  watered.  Syringing  twice  a  day  will  assist 
them  to  break  uniformly  ;  when  the  shoots  are  just 
beginning  to  burst  into  leaf,  the  plants  should  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted. 

Cape  Pelargoniums  will  also  require  to  be  potted, 
using  similar  compost  as  for  Fuchsias,  but  cooler 
treatment  is  necessary,  and  air  at  all  times.  Some 
stopping  of  shoots  may  be  needful,  and  an  occa- 
sional fumigation,  to  prevent  aphis.  So  much 
indoor  decoration  is  now  required,  that  large, 
formally-trained  plants  are  seldom  grown;  but 
well-grown,  bushy  Pelargoniums  are  always  bright 
and  effective.  Early  varieties  should  be  moved  to 
warm  pits,  50°  to  55°  night  temperature. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias  advancing  to  bloom  will 
be  much  improved  in  flower  and  colour  of  foliage  if 
watered  with  weak  guano  aod  soot-water.  The 
same  stimulant  will  suit  Freesias,  which  will 
require  a  neat  stake  for  each  bulb,  so  that  the 
flower-spikes  may  be  trained  straightly. 

Stove  Plants. — Gardenias  for  winter-flowering  are 
best  grown  in  pots,  and  a  fresh  stock  raised  annually 
from  cuttings.  They  should  flower  in  6-inch  pots  ; 
if  rooted  early  and  stopped  occasionally  to  ensure 
compact  habit,  young  plants  give  larger  flowers 
and  better  stems  for  cutting  than  old  ones.  They 
require  a  brisk  heat — 70°  night  temperature — to 
bring  them  into  flower  in  January.  As  soon  as 
the  bud  is  formed,  pinch  out  the  shoots  ;  if  these 
are  left  to  grow,  the  buds  frequently  become  blind. 
For  later  flowering,  plants  put  out  in  a  bed  will 
produce  blooms  in  large  quantities  during  April  and 
May.  A  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  suits  the  Gardenia  well. 
Top-dress  after  the  second  year,  and  replant  after 
the  third.  Codiamms  (Crotons),  Cordy lines  (Dra- 
caenas), &c. ,  that  have  been  previously  rooted,  and 
are  ready  for  potting,  may  be  shifted  on,  and  kept 
in  a  strong  heat  with  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
earliest  Tuberoses  should  now  be  started  in  5-inch 
pots,  using  light  sandy  soil.  Place  the  bulb  about 
half  its  depth  in  the  soil,  and  plunge  in  bottom- 
heat  in  the  forcing  house  :  water  once  only,  aud 
no  more  will  be  required  until  the  roots  become 
active,  and  growth  has  commenced. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Weatonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Horseradish. — Evenly-shaped  roots  can  only  be 
produced  by  cultivation.  Lift  the  roots  now,  and 
select  the  strongest  for  use.  Tie  them  in  bundles 
and  cover  them  with  soil  or  sand,  or  they  may  be 
laid  in  trenches  under  a  north  wall.  The  smaller 
roots  from  six  to  nine  inches  long  will  be  required 
for  planting.  Well  trench  the  soil,  and  pick  out 
all  small  roots.  Trench  again  aud  add  some 
well-decomposed  farmyard  manure  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  son  lias  become  settled  it  may  be  firmly 
trodden  down,  and  the  selected  small  roots  dibbled 
in  deeply  at  about  one  foot  apart. 

Artichokes  (Jerusalem). — To  obtain  tubers  of 
good  size  it  is  essential  that  they  be  lifted  annually 
and  the  largest  selected  for  use.  If  these  be  stored 
in  moist  sand  or  pitted  in  the  open  to  exclude  the 
air,  they  will  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time.  The 
tubers  next  in  size  may  be  retaiued  for  seed.  If 
required  to  be  grown  in  the  sanif  position  the  soil 
should  be  deeply  trenched,  cleaned,  and  manured, 
and  after  allowing  the  ground  to  settle,  the  tubers 


should  be  dibbled  in,  in  rows  2  feet  wide,  allowing 
a  distance  of  9  inches  between  each  set,  and  insert- 
ing them  about  5  inches  in  the  soil.  Sutton's 
White  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  purple 
variety,  both  in  productiveness  and  flavour,  the 
tubers  being  also  well  shaped,  pure  white  in  colour, 
and  having  fewer  eyes. 

Artichokes  (Globe). — These  are  less  hardy,  and 
require  protection  during  the  winter  months.  If 
straw  or  litter  has  been  placed  round  the  crowns, 
an  examination  should  be  made  to  see  whether 
rain  has  penetrated  it,  and  if  there  are  signs  of 
decay  it  should  be  removed  during  dry  weather, 
aod  some  fresh  straw  placed  in  its  stead. 

Rhubarb. — This  vegetable  is  always  in  demand  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  easily  forced,  and 
the  largest  sticks  may  be  obtained  if  strong  roots 
of  from  two  to  three  years'  growth  are  available. 
Rhubarb  may  be  forced  in  the  open  ground,  just- 
as  was  advised  last  week  in  the  case  of  Seakale. 
A  good  crop  may  be  ensured,  however,  if  it  is 
cultivated  in  a  Mushroom-house,  or  similar  struc- 
ture, where  a  fairly  even  temperature  between  55° 
and  00°  may  be  maintained.  Crowns  of  the  smaller 
and  earlier-growing  varieties,  such  as  Champagne, 
Early  Scarlet,  Royal  Albert,  and  Kel way's  Queen, 
may  now  be  lifted  and  placed  in  their  forcing 
quarters,  working  some  leaf-mould  or  other  light 
soil  between  the  roots.  Occasional  waterings  with 
tepid  water  will  be  necessary. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Hardy  Fern  and  Alpine  Rock  Garden. — Remove 
decayed  foliage  from  the  crowns  of  choice  dwarf 
plants,  and  give  them  a  top  dressing  of  the  best 
leaf -mould  and  sand.  To  prevent  grubs  and  other 
troublesome  pests,  use  fiaely-ground  glass.  Cork 
refuse  is  also  suitable  for  such  use  in  the  rockery. 
Loosen  the  soil  during  mild  weather  with  a  small 
hand- fork. 

Frost  and  Snou: — Every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  provide  against  frost  and  snow.  Have 
mats  in  readiness,  and  plenty  of  bracken,  which  is 
still  one  of  the  best  natural  coverings  we  have. 
Wreaths  of  twisted  bracken  are  invaluable  for 
binding  round  tender  plants  and  shrubs.  A  num- 
ber of  props  should  be  ready  for  shaking  snow  from 
Coniferous  trees,  &c  ,  and  for  leaving  as  supports 
during  the  night. 

Bamboo  Dell. — If  the  Bamboos  have  been  planted 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  dell,  they  will  be  partly 
screened  from  cold  winds  :  but  if  the  clumps  have 
assumed  good  dimensions,  stout  stakes  and  cord 
will  be  needed  to  support  them.  Strong  east  winds 
or  snow  brown  the  foliage  of  these  plants.  Small 
sugar-tubs  make  the  best  protections  for  young 
plants  and  choice  species  by  covering  them  com- 
pletely over.  The  same  treatment  can  be  given 
many  half-hardy  plants  during  severe  frost. 

Rhododendron*,  Camellias,  and  Azalea*.  —  In 
localities  where  these  are  growing  outside,  tiffany 
is  useful  to  cover  the  early  buds,  which  are  very 
prominent  this  year  ;  Rhododendrons  Nobleanum, 
praacox,  aDd  ciliatum  ;  Camellia  japonica  and  Azalea 
indica  are  worth  a  little  extra  care.  Azileas.  if 
nipped  in  the  bud  rarely  open  perfectly. 

Bulb  Garden. — Anemones  and  Ranunculus  should 
be  planted  duriug  genial  weather.  A  sunny,  well 
drained  position  suits  them  best,  and  they  need  a 
deep  aud  good  loamy  soil,  enriched  with  plenty  of 
well-rotted  cow-manure,  and  a  little  sand  aud  soot. 
When  the  beds  are  ready,  plant  the  bulbs  rather 
closely  together,  and  '2  to  3  inches  deep.  The 
rarer  kinds  of  the  bulbous  section  of  Irises,  viz., 
Bakeriana,  Danfordi,  Histrio,  Roseubachiana,  are 
fast  approaching  their  flowering  stage,  aud  the 
most  useful  Iris  stylosa  is  now  in  full  blossom. 
The  flower-spikes,  as  they  appear,  should  be  given 
neat  stakes  to  support  tliem  during  boisterous 
weather.  A  sharp  look-out  is  necessary,  for  slugs 
are  the.r  worst  enemy  ;  they  eat  off  the  spikes  as 
soou  as  they  have  appeared,  unless  great  vigilance 
is  exercised. 

The  Shrubberies. — Those  intending  to  make  new 
or  add  to  or  re  arrange  ornamental  shrubberies 
should  lose  no  time  in  commencing  the  work.  The 
weather  being  damp,  and  free  from  much  frost, 
the  taking  up  and  relaying  of  turf  in  conjunction 
with  diggiog  may  proceed  apace. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

TheEditor  does  not  under  take  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


ntni7un»v  t . v.  ,,-f  Annual  Meeting  of   the  National 

TUESDAY,  Jan.  lbj     Dahlia  Society. 

THURSDAY,       Jan.  18— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

8ALES. 

MONDAY,  Jan.  1.0.— Dutch  Bulbs,  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
&c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  17.— Japanese  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Palm- 
seeds,  Continental  Plants,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Crowns,  &c. , 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms.  Fruit  TreeJ,  Roses,  Pearl 
Tuberoses,  Araucaria  excelsa,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY',  Jan.  IS. — Roses  and  Liliuins  from  Japan,  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY,  Jan.  If). — Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 36'8\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— January  10  (0  p.m.)  :    Max.  47° ;    Min.  38°— 

January  11  :  Light  frost ;  dull. 
Provinces.— January  10  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.  47°,  S.W.  Ire- 
land ;  Min.  37°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


At  this  season  of  the  year  many 
Schedules.  of  the  committees  and  officials 
having  the  management  of  flower- 
shows  will  be  busy  concocting  their  schedules 
and  formulating  the  regulations  for  the  shows 
to  be  held  in  the  autumn  or  summer.  They 
cannot  be  too  particular.  The  greater  part  of 
the  protests  that  are  raised,  and  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  is  occasionally  felt,  is  due  to 
the  faulty  or  ambiguous  wording  of  the 
schedules.  It  is,  we  take  it,  the  duty  of  the 
judges  to  follow  the  text  of  the  schedule  as  far 
as  possible,  even  if  it  lands  them  in  absurdities. 
Their  duty  is  to  follow  the  schedule,  as  a 
compositor  follows  "copy,"  but  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  difficulty 
immediately,  in  order  that  the  matter  may,  if 
possible,  be  set  right  before  a  final  decision  is 
given.  The  responsible  persons  are  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  they  should 
not  endeavour  to  fasten  undue  responsibility 
on  the  judges.  The  judges,  paid  or  unpaid, 
are  the  servants  of  the  committee,  for  the 
time  being,  and  they  must  follow  out  the 
behests  of  the  committee  as  set  forth  in  the 
schedule.  If  they  are  to  judge  properly  they 
should  not  be  hindered  in  their  work  by  having 
to  discuss  disputed  points  in  the  schedule. 

It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  refer  disputed 
cases  to  the  editor  of  one  or  other  of  the  horti- 
cultural papers.  For  ourselves,  we  find  this 
practice  objectionable,  because  in  most  cases 
we  can  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
details  at  issue  ;  and  next,  we  have  quite  enough 
to  do  with  our  legitimate  business  without 
losing  time  in  arbitrating  in  matters  beyond 
our  limitations.  We  take,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, three  questions  from  a  number  that  were 
submitted  to  us  last  season:  —  "Are  Ferns 
foliage  plants  1 — that  is,  can  they  be  included 
in  the  same  classes  as  what  are  known  as 
'  foliage  plants '! '  "  Our  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative,  because  Ferns  are  grown  mainly  as 
"  foliage  plants,"  and  the  schedule  said  nothing 
to  the  contrary. 

Another  question  was,  "  Can  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  Lilium  auratum,  be  shown  in  collections 


of  herbaceous  plants  ?  " — a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion to  decide  satisfactorily,  because,  although 
a  bulb  is  truly  a  herbaceous  plant,  it  is  in 
catalogues  generally  included  in  a  distinct 
group.  This  difficulty,  at  least,  might  readily 
be  met  by  schedule- makers,  who,  when  de  rising 
their  classes,  have  only  to  specify  herbaceous 
plants — bulbous  plants  excluded  or  included  as 
they  may  prefer. 

Here,  too,  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide  in 
a  hot  tent,  and,  indeed,  not  much  easier  in  a 
cool  room:  "Is  Centaurea  Cyanus  admissible 
in  collections  of  wild  plants  ? ''  The  answer,  we 
take  it,  is  "  No,"  for  the  plant  in  question  is 
reckoned  by  most,  if  not  all,  botanists  as  a 
cornfield-weed.  Most  collectors  and  wild-flower 
gatherers,  we  imagine,  would  not  be  so 
particular,  but  would  class  it  among  wild 
flowers. 

But  such  questions  as  these  are  few  as  com- 
pared with  those  that  arise  from  the  exceedingly 
loose  way  in  which  the  majority  of  us  still  speak 
and  write  in  ordinary  language  of  botanical 
sub-divisions.  Orders,  families,  classes,  sec- 
tions, tribes,  genera,  species,  varieties,  kinds, 
are  used  indiscriminately,  without  thought,  as 
if  they  were  synonymous  or  interchangeable. 
Even  at  the  fountain-head  in  the  "Rules  for 
Judging"  we  find  "species"  entirely  omitted! 
and  all  "natural  genera  spoken  of  as  kinds," 
and  ' '  all  variations  within  a  genus  as  varieties." 
Of  course,  if  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
arbitrarily  lays  down  the  rules  to  be  followed 
we  must  conform  till  a  fair  opportunity  occurs 
of  inducing  the  society  to  alter  so  singular  a 
pronouncement.  In  the  same  document  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  judges  and  schedule-makers 
we  find  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and 
Plums,  called,  "  for  exhibition  purposes," 
distinct  "kinds"  of  fruit,  as  everyone  will 
admit,  but  surely  Apples  are  so  widely  different 
that  the  distinction  here  is  more  than  is  implied 
by  the  word  "  kind." 

Then  we  find  Cabbages,  Kales,  Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts  called  distinct  "kinds"  of 
vegetables,  though  it  is,  we  suppose,  certain 
that  they  are  all  descendants  from  the  same 
stock.  We  have,  however,  to  do  with  the 
actual,  rather  than  the  historical,  and  we  should 
not  have  called  attention  to  the  matter  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  after  calling  Cabbages,  &c, 
"kinds,"  a  few  lines  lower  down  they  are 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Cabbage  tribe,"  and  on 
p.  17  there  is  a  note  on  the  "  Cabbage  family  "  ; 
while  similar  variations  in  Peaches,  Roses, 
Peas,  are  called  "  varieties ;  "  so  that  "families," 
"kinds,"  "tribes,"  and  "varieties"  are  all 
used  to  connote  the  same  amount  of  difference. 
Obviously,  this  is  not  what  the  compilers  of 
the  rules  for  judging  meant  to  do. 

Other  illustrations  of  the  confusion  that 
arises  from  ignoring  the  relative  degrees  or 
ranks  among  plants  may  be  cited  from  the  same 
publication.  "  Collection  of  twelve  dishes  of 
ripe  fruit,  not  less  [fewer]  than  six  kinds,  nor 
more  than  two  varieties  of  a  kind "  ;  p.  1. 
Here,  the  word  "species"  would  be  preferable 
to  kind.  The  six  species  might  be  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Melons,  Strawberries,  Figs,  Pines,  or 
otherwise.  "  Collection  of  six  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables  ;  only  one  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  may 
be  included."  Here  we  should  prefer  "varie- 
ties" to  "kinds;"  while  the  word  "tribe" 
should  give  place  to  "species,"  because  tribe 
has  a  distinct  botanical  signification,  below  an 
order  and  above  a  genus,  and  to  use  it,  as  is 
done  in  this  code,  is  as  if  we  were  to  call  a 
corporal  a  major-general,  or  an  islet  a  continent. 

The   only  way  out  of  the  entanglement  is  to 


follow  the  plan  adopted  by  all  or,  at  least,  the 
great  majority  of  botanists,  a  plan  laid  down  by 
LinnvEUS,  modified  by  the  elder  De  Candolle, 
and  adopted  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  Botanists. 
This  is  based  upon  the  following  considerations, 
well  known  by  botanists,  but  which  are  not 
sufficiently  heeded  by  gardeners. 

All  recognised  "  species  "  have  a  name.  That 
name  is  two-fold,  one  half  of  it  being  generic, 
the  other  specific  :  thus  Brassica  oleracea  is  the 
name  for  the  Cabbage  species. 

If  the  distinctions  in  a  particular  plant  be 
not  sufficiently  great,  in  the  judgment  of 
botanists,  to  warrant  a  specific  name  being 
given,  the  plant  is  not  registered  ;  or,if  registered, 
it  is  only  so  as  a  "  variety,"  a  "  sub- variety " 
of  a  species,  and  so  on. 

Few  persons  should  be  better  judges  of  what 
constitutes  a  species  than  the  gardeners,  at  any 
rate,  where  cultivated  plants  are  concerned. 

Leaving  scientific  considerations  on  one  side, 
and  dealing  with  the  matter  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practice  and  convenience,  it 
may  be  said  that  any  plant  or  group  of  plants 
deemed  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  a  separate 
sjin-iji,-  name  is  a  "  species,"  as  above  described. 
If  the  distinctions  are  not  constant  or  less 
prominent,  a   "varietal"  name  may  be  given. 

It  may  be  said  that  one  man  will  be  of  one 
opinion,  one  of  another,  and  that  therefore  there 
will  be  no  fixity  about  these  names.  That  is 
quite  true  ;  there  is  no  absolute  fixity  about  the 
plants  or  about  the  species,  and  therefore  an 
arbitrary  limitation  has  to  be  drawn  by  the 
botanist. 

A  "  species,"  though  made  up  of  an  aggregate 
of  individual  plants,  may  be  taken  as  the  unit. 
It  consists  of  all  those  individual  plants  which 
are  so  much  alike  that  they  are  known,  or  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  to  have  descended 
from  the  same  parentage,  and  which  will 
transmit  their  characteristics  more  or  less 
completely  to  their  descendants.  Thus,  all 
the  garden  fo-ms  of  Cabbage  belong  to  the 
genus  Brassica  and  to  the  species  oleracea. 
Other  specific  units  go  to  make  up  the  Radish 
genus  (Raphanus),  or  the  Seakale  genus 
(Crambe),  and  so  on.  All  these  genera  we 
have  mentioned  are  very  much  alike  in  their 
flowers  and  fruits  and  seed,  and  are  probably 
descendants  of  the  same  stock,  so  they  are 
included  in  the  same  Order  Cruciferse. 

The  specific  units  may  thus  be  aggregated  : 
into,  first,  genera,  and  then  into  numerous 
groups  of  gradually  increasing  degrees  of  im- 
portance. 

On  the  contrary,  the  specific  unit  may  be 
divided  into  fractions.  Varieties  are,  as  it 
were,  fractions  of  a  sjiecies.  Or  it  is  permis- 
sible to  liken  the  "  species  "  to  the  unit  placed 
to  the  left  of  the  decimal  point — 1-,  whilst  the 
varieties  would  be  placed  to  the  right  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  their  relative  degree  of  importance — 
1-9876. 

All  this  is  very  elementary,  and  as  interest- 
ing as  a  page  from  a  text-book,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  principle  be  firmly 
grasped  and  well  understood  before  attempting 
to  apply  it  in  practice. 

In  paragraph  3  of  the  code,  we  have  the 
difficulty  raised  about  "kinds  "  and  "  varieties." 
This  might  be  got  over  by  abolishing  the 
word  "kind"  altogether  in  official  documents. 
"Variety"  in  botany  has  a  distinct  significa- 
tion and  a  distinct  place  in  the  hierarchy 
as  a  sub-division  of  a  species;  "kind"  has 
none.  "Peaches  and  Nectarines  "  are,  there- 
fore, varieties  of  a  species.  Apples  are  varieties 
of  another  species  and  of  another  genus.    Plums 
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tire  varieties  belonging  to  still  another  species 
and  still  another  genus. 

Peas  are  varieties  of  one  species  ;  Cabbages, 
Kales,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  are  all  varia- 
tions from  one  species  ;  though  spoken  of  in 
the  code  sometimes  as  a  "  tribe,''  sometimes  as 
a  "family!"  as  if  we  were  to  speak  of  a  com- 
pany of  soldier.-:  as  a  brigade  or  even  an  army- 
corps.  Carrots  are  all  varieties  of  Daucus 
Carota  ;  Broad  Beans  of  Faba  vulgaris  ;  Kidney 
Beans  belong  to  an  entirely  different  genus, 
and  are  varieties  of  a  separate  species.  Roses, 
■Chrysanthemums,  and  Phloxes,  are  respectively 
varieties  of  various  species.  In  these  cases 
.there  is  no  need  in  the  schedules  for  the  word 
'*  kind,"  as  the  term  variety  covers  them  all. 


to  their  relative  rank  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  mark  by  differences  of  type.  The  "  species  " 
is,  here,  the  pivot  upon  which  everything 
depends  :  to  the  left  are  the  higher,  more  com- 
prehensive groups,  to  the  right  are  the  sub- 
divisions or  fractions  of  a  species.  To  further 
illustrate  the  matter,  we  may  add  the  following 
example :  — Order,  Vitaceoe  ;  genus,  Yitis  ; 
species,  vinifera ;  varieties.  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  so  on  ;  or — 

<  >rder,  Cruciferce  ;  genus,  Brassica  ;  species, 
oleracea  ;  varieties,  Savoys,  Cauliflowers, 
Kales,  &c. 

Further  sub-division  into  sub-varieties,  varia- 
tions, &c. ,  might  readily  be  made  if  requisite. 

We  feel  an  apology  is  due  for   entering   on 


rificmt  Oak,  illustrated  by  a  supplement  to  the 
Gardener*'  Chronicle,  March  18,  1S99.  This  Oak 
grows  on  the  estate  of  Brynderwen,  near  Usk, 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  measurements  of  the  tree 
are— Circumference  of  bole  at  ground-level,  51  feet ; 
trunk  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  22  feet ;  at 
gnarled  parting  of  boughs  from  the  trunk  6  feet 
6  iuches  from  the  ground,  35  feet.  General  Gil- 
lespie was  very  proud  of  this  fine  tree.  The 
estate  of  Brynderwen  ("Oak-on-the-HiU")  is  still 
the  residence  of  deceased's  widow. 

MRS.  W.  PAUL.— The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  will  deeply 
sympathise  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  who 
died  at  Waltham  Cross  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 


Flfi.    ". — VIEW    IN    THE    GARTEN    OF    EILENROC,    NEAR    ANTIBES,    THE    PROPERTY    OK    MR.    WYIXIE.       (SEE    P.    27.) 


In  other  instances  the  limitations  should  be  of 
a  wider  character,  as  in  the  cla9s  mentioned  on 
p.  35,  "  twelve  bunchesof  Hardy  Flowers,  distinct- 
kinds,  or  distinct  varieties."  In  such  a  case,  if 
'I variety"  be  used,  it  might,  and  we  think, 
rightly,  be  taken  to  mean  "  distinct  varieties  of 
one  species,  so  that  a  dozen  Michaelmas  Daisies 
might  be  shown,  when  the  intention  of  the 
schedule-framer  was  probably  to  ask  for  bunches 
of  different  flowers. 

De  Candolle  the  younger  admits  of  twenty 
degrees  or  ranks,    which  is  more  than  enough 
for  ordinary   purposes.         The    following   will 
probably  suffice  for  the  schedule-maker  :— 
ORDER.    Genus.    SPECIES.    Variety.    Variation. 

For  exhibition  purposes  this  is  probably 
sufficient,  always  provided  that  they  be  not 
used  promiscuously,  but  always  with  due  regard 


these  banalities;  but  if  the  reader  will  open 
the  first  flower-show  schedule  he  comes  to,  he 
will  probably  see  that  it  is  high  time  a  protest 
was  made  about  the  laxity  and  carelessless  with 
which  they  are  worded. 


MRS.  MOORE.— We  regret  to  have  to  record 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Moore,  the  wife  of  the  sub- 
editor of  this  journal,  who  died  at  Fulham,  on  the 
.'ird  inst.,  in  the  sixty-secoud  year  of  her  age. 

Mr.  HARRY  VeitCH.— We  understand  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch  are  about  to  leave  for  a 
lengthened  tour  in  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Laud. 
Their  numerous  friends  will  cordially  wish  them  a 
pleasant  trip. 

Major-General  Gillespie,  whose  death  was 
announced  recently,   was  the  owner   of   the   niag- 


Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Rosariant  Y.ar  Book  as  the  largest  amateur,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  Rose-growers.  He  has 
about  40,000  plants,  in  addition  to  "  garden  Roses." 
He  has  won  a  first  place  265  times  in  ten  years, 
and  twenty-four  Medals  for  the  best  Rose,  besides 
hundreds  of  other  distinctions. 

Horticultural  Exhibitions  at  Antwerp. 

— The  Royal  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Antwerp  has  forwarded  particulars  of  exhibitions 
to  be  held  by  them  daring  the  present  year.  Of 
these  the  earlier  (the  170th  exhibition  arranged  by 
the  Society),  will  take  place  from  .luly  2$  to  July 
31,  iu  the  Palais  des  Fetes  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society,  and  will  be  devoted  to  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  exotic  Orchids,  cut  Bowers,  and 
floral  decorations.  The  171st  of  the  Society's 
exhibitions  will  be  open,  in  the  same  locality,  on 
November  10  to   November   12,  and   will   include 
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Chrysanthemums,  flowering  and  foliage  plaits, 
floral  decorations,  and  fiuit.  Thes>e  exhibitions  ave 
under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Ed.  Osy  ;  the 
secretary  is  M.  Anatole  be  Cock  Exhibitors 
must  be  members  of  the  Society  as  regards 
almost  all  the  sections,  a  few  only  of  those  at  the 
November  exhibition  being  open  to  outsiders. 
Programmes  and  particulars  are  procurable  from 
the  secretary,  and  would-be  exhibitors  must  signify 
their  intentions  to  him  (addressed  to  9,  Longue 
Rue  de  1'Hopital,  Antwerp),  six  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  exhibitions. 

The  French  Horticultural  Society  of 
LONDON  will  hold  its  annual  dinner  on  Saturday, 
the  13th  inst.,  at  the  Imperial  Restaurant,  Strand. 
The  French  Minister  will  occupy  the  chair. 

"Botanical  Magazine."  —  The  .January 
number  opens  with  a  good  figure  of  the  extra- 
ordinary Coryanthes  macutata,  which  flowered  at 
Kew  in  May,  1899,  tab.  7692.  It  is  a  Dative  of 
Guiana. 

Hay/ockia  pvsilla,  tab.  7693,  is  a  Crocus-like 
plant,  but  having  six  stamens  and  an  inferior 
ovary  ;  it  is  a  true  Amaryllid.  It  is  a  native  of 
Uruguay. 

Macleania  insignis,  tab.  7694,  is  a  Mexican 
Vacciniad  with  stiff,  scaly,  robust,  ovate,  sessile 
leaves,  and  tufts  of  tubular  orange-scarlet  flowers 
about  1  itch  in  length.  The  limb  of  the  corolla  is 
shortly  five-lobed,  and  the  calyx  is  truncated  and 
five-winged,  about  rj-inch  long.  Botanic  Garden, 
Cambridge. 

Dioxtea  juncea,  tab.  7695.  —  A  Verbenaceous 
shrub  of  loose,  branching  habit,  with  glabrous, 
opposite,  or  verticillate  branches,  and  small 
sessile,  oblong,  toothed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
in  close,  many-flowered  racemes  at  the  end  of  the 
short  shoots.  The  corolla-tube  is  about  }-inch 
long,  curved,  pale  violet,  with  a  spreading  five- 
lobed  limb.  It  is  a  native  of  Chile,  and  is  hardy  at 
Kew. 

Rhododendron  arborcum  Kinpianum,  tab.  7696. — 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1899,  ii.,  p.  306,  f.  102. 

"  The  Rosarians1  Year-book  "  opens  with 
a  portrait  and  a  note  on  the  rosarian  career  of  Mr. 
H.  V.  Maihin.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  discourses 
on  new  Roses  ;  the  Gold  Medal  Roses  were  Ulster, 
H.  P.  ;  Bessie  Brown,  H.  T.  ;  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  T.  (all  from  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons)  ; 
Mrs.  Cocker,  H.  P.  (Cocker);  Sunrise.  T.  (Piper), 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Mr.  George 
Paul  has  some  interesting  reminiscences  about 
planting  and  pruning  garden  Roses.  Mr.  Mawley's 
sketch  on  the  weather  of  the  past  Rose-year  is,  as 
usual,  a  summary  which  will  be  useful  to  very 
many  besides  rosarians. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— That  the 

meeting  on  the  9th  inst.  should  be  small,  and  thinly 
attended,  can  be  no  matter  for  surprise.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  at  the  request  sent  up  to  the 
Council  from  the  Floral  and  the  Fruit  Committees, 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  meetings  should 
be  monthly  instead  of  fortnightly.  If  Orchids,  or 
some  exceptionally  interesting  plant  happens  to 
bloom,  it  might  still  be  exhibited  on  the  alternate 
Tuesdaj  s  in  the  Lindley  Library,  and  the  members 
of  the  Committees  would  be  spared  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  corniDg  to  adjudicate  upon  nothing. 

The  Charter  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural SOCIETY.  —  We  are  informed  that  the 
new  Charter  has  received  the  Queen's  assent,  and 
has  been  signed  by  Her  Majesty. 

Asparagus. — A  writer  in  the  Heme  Horticole, 
commenting  on  the  vast  quantities  of  Asparagus 
imported  from  France  and  Spain,  goes  on  to  tell  his 
readers  that  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus,  forced 
or  otherwise,  is  it  peu  pris  nulle  in  England.  We 
should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  kitchen  -  garden  in  the  country  without  its 
Asparagus-bed,  and  we  think  if  the  writer  could 
see   the   enormous   quantities   that  arrive   in    the 


market  duriDg  the  season  from  Colchester,  Evesham, 
Sandwich,  and  other  centres,  he  would  no  longer 
say  that  there  was  scarcely  any  Asparagus  grown 
in  this  country  !  The  writer  again  tells  us  that 
the  Argenteuil  Asparagus,  with  thick  white 
"sticks,"  with  a  short  rose-coloured  or  violet  tip, 
is  not  sold  in  London.  It  is  sold  in  London,  but  at 
exorbitant  prices.  It  is  not  in  popular  use,  because 
our  people  so  greatly  prefer  the  English  green 
Asparagus.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  of  course,  but 
we  think  the  preference  of  our  countrymen  amply 
justified.  True,  the  Argenteuil  Asparagus  requires 
a  different  method  of  cooking. 

Stock-taking  :  December.— The  Exchequer 
accounts  for  the  nine  months  just  closed  show 
how  great  has  been  the  recovery  in  trade  during 
that  period ;  the  figures  for  the  past  twelve 
months  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  country  are 
also  most  encouraging,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  war  has  a  way  of  disarranging  both  imports 
and  exports.  The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for 
the  month  of  December  and  for  the  year  thus 
closed,  may  be  very  briefly  reviewed.  The  imports 
for  the  month  foot  up  at  £40,738,S76,  against 
£45,364,786  for  the  same  term  in  1898,  showing  a 
loss  of  £4,625,890,  which  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  reduced  values  and  quantities  in  food 
and  drink  imported,  and  to  a  large  fall  in  the 
imports  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.  In  the  food  supplies  a  large  reduction 
will  be  found  in  fruits,  &c.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  Summary  Table  of  Imports  show  some  of 
the  decreases : — 


Imports. 

1898. 

1899. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

45,334,786 

10,733,896 

—4,625,890 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

16,003,989 

14,306,872 

—1,097,117  " 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink — dutiable 

2,361,590 

2,261,477 

—103,113 

Raw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures          

9,503,105 

6,645,032 

—2,947,473 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and  manufactures 

4,090,759 

4,354,SJ9 

-4  264,0'.'" 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles 

1,575,364 

1,416,372 

—128,992 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

77.SS5 

75,399 

— 2,4S6 

It  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Department  is  now  at  the  service  of 
anyone  engaged  in  business.  It  has  an  office  in 
Parliament  Street,  Westminster.  This  promises 
to  be  of  vast  importance  to  both  traders  and  manu- 
facturers, and  has  long  been  a  necessity. 

As  to  the  supply  of  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables, 
we  take  from  the  mass  of  figures  those  herewith 
appended : — 


Imports. 

1898. 

1899. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

Almonds 

.    oirt. 

16,876 

12,639 

—4,237 

Apples    ... 

.  bush. 

642,278 

560,414 

—81,864 

Grapes   ... 

■      ,, 

13,305 

7,916 

—  5.3S9 

Lemons  ... 

,i 

L'L>3,4S1 

170,969 

-52,515 

Oranges .. 

,, 

2,231,712 

1,443,814 

— 7S7.S98 

Pears 

,, 

18,951 

13,873 

-5,078 

Plums    ... 

,, 

333 

4  338 

Unenumeratcd. 

-     >, 

S0.52O 

95,101 

+14,043 

Roots  and  Vegetables  :— 

Onions    ... 

..  bush. 

494,379 

535,713 

4  41,334 

Potatos  ... 

.    cwt. 

75,354 

221,670 

4146,316 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated ... 

unenn- 
.  value 

£124,601 

£95,210 

--£29,391 

Vegetables,  it  will  be  seen,  supply  the  "plus'' 
quantities.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  year 
is  placed  at  C4S5, 075,514,  as  against  £470,378,583, 
or  a  difference  in  favour  of  1899  amounting  to 
£14,696,931.    Possibly,  had  trade  begun  its  upward 


movement  earlier  in  the  year,   the  figures  would 
have  been  much  nearer  £500,000,000.     The 

Exports 
for  the  month  of  December  are  placed  at 
£22,038,489,  as  against  £20,97S,40S  in  December  of 
1898— an  increase  of  £1,000,081.  The  subjects  of 
increase  are  in  raw  material,  metals  and  manu- 
factures therefrom,  and  new  ships.  The  year's 
figures  are  £264,660,047,  against  £233,359,240  in 
1898,  or  a  gain  of  £31,301,407.  With  these  cheering 
figures  we  leave  the  double  entry  of  stock-taking. 

CYTISUS  SCHIPKAENSIS  is  the  name  of  a 
dwarf  shrub,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  heads  of 
white  flowers.  It  is  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
variety  of  C.  leucanthus.  A  figure  is  given  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Review  Horticole. 

"  THE  GARDEN." — The  first  number  of  the  new 
series,  edited  by  Miss  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Cook,  is 
before  us.  It  retains  its  old  form,  and  even  more 
of  its  elegance.  The  paper  is  too  highly  glazed  to 
be  agreeable,  but  it  certainly  gives  light  and  life 
to  the  illustrations,  and  brings  up  the  type  with 
great  distinctness.  The  preface  recalls  the  work 
which  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  in  scotching  the 
bedding -out  craze,  and  promises  to  "strengthen 
all  The  Garden'*  good  traditions."  The  Dean  of 
Rochester  gives  the  new  series  a  sympathetic 
send-off,  as  hp  did  in  the  first  number  of  the 
former  series.  For  the  rest,  the  articles  are  of 
the  usual  type,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  the  writers  are  now  for  the  most  part 
the  same  in  all  the  papers.  The  old-fashioned 
loyalty  is  not  understood,  and  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  that  repre- 
senting the  Water-buttercup  in  a  meadow-stream, 
though  having  little  reference  to  horticulture,  is 
very  beautiful  as  a  picture.  Mr.  Moon's  repre- 
sentation of  Violets  show  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
gardener  and  botanist.  Fit  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  but  the  writer  has 
omitted  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  fought  hard  for 
the  guinea  subscription  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  which  has  since  been  adopted  with  such 
conspicuous  success.  Coloured  plates  will  be  given, 
not  weekly,  but  when  there  is  occasion  for  them. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  offer  our  congratulations  on 
the  appearance  of  the  new  series  under  such  good 
auspices. 

A  Crimson  Madame  Carnot  Chrysanthe- 
mum I — It  has  not  seemed  probable  that  this  large 
and  popular  Chrysanthemum  would  give  a  sport 
having  crimson  flowers.  But  we  are  informed  that 
the  stock  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Wells 
&  Co.,  of  Earlswood,  Surrey,  of  a  variety  that  is 
described  as  such.  There  seems  little  doubt  but 
the  flowers  are  crimson,  and  the  foliage  is  very 
nearly  alike  to  that  of  Madame  Carnot,  but  whether 
it  will  prove  to  be  an  actual  sport  remains  to  be 
seen.  If  this  is  so,  we  should  be  interested  to  hear 
if  the  original  white-flowered  variety,  or  one  of  the 
yellow  forms,  sported  crimson. 

"The  Horticultural  Directory  and  Year 
Book  FOR  1900"  is  a  most  useful  publication. 
Besides  the  value  it  has  as  an  address-book  for 
horticulturists  generally,  the  forty-first  edition  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  "useful  garden  receipts," 
and  much  information  a  gardener  is  likely  to  need. 
It  is  published  at  Is.,  at  The  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture Office,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  London. 

"Fruit  Farming  for  Profit."— By  George 
Bunyard  (Maidstone:  W.  S.  Vivish,  28,  King 
Street).  This  is  the  fourth  edition,  revised  to 
1900,  of  a  "practical  treatise  embracing  chapters 
on  all  the  most  profitable  fruits,  with  detailed 
instructions  for  successful  culture  on  the  Kent 
system."  There  is  certainly  no  one  better  qualified 
by  practical  experience  to  write  such  a  book  as 
this  than  Mr.  Bonyard,  and  the  proof  of  this  is 
the  success  achieved  by  the  previous  editions  of  it. 
The  volume  before  us  will  no  doubt  meet  with  an 
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«qual  welcome  from  all  interested  in  fruit-farming 
and  in  fruit-growing  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
author  begins  with  such  primary  matteis  as  soil, 
shelter,  planting,  and  pruning  ;  going  on  to  the 
consideration  of  each  kind  of  fruit,  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  old  and  new  varieties,  &c.  ;  and  con- 
cludes with  chapters  on  packing,  gathering,  and 
storing,  prices  and  profits,  labelling  and  insects, 
diseases  and  enemies. 

The  Story  of  Attalea  princeps.  —  In 
I' mi  his  Chap-book  for  1S99  —  1900  (T.  Fisheb 
I'.s win,  Paternoster  Square),  is  an  allegory  called 
"Attalea  princeps,"  written  by  Garshine,  and 
translated  by  E.  L.  Voynich.  The  story  tells  of 
a  noble  Palm,  impatient  of  its  glassy  prison  in 
the  conservatory  of  a  botanical  garden,  and  growing 
in  its  pride  and  dissatisfaction  to  such  a  height, 
that  it  at  last  succeeded  in  breaking  the  glasB,  and 
towering  up  into  the  cold,  foggy  air  of  autumn. 
The  result  may  be  imagined.  The  order  went 
forth  that  the  tree  should   be  cut   down.     "  We 


bution  in  the  following  spring;  (2)  Varieties  which 
are  exhibited  with  a  distinctive  name,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  introducer  or  raiser,  the 
names  of  such  varieties  to  be  retained  as  their 
future  distinctive  appellation." 

Too  Late  For  Almanac! -The  annual 
exhibition  for  1900  of  the  P^oyal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Aberdeen  will  be  held  in  the  Duthie 
Paik  on  August  10,  17,  and  IS. 

Cyclop/edia  of  American  Horticulture. 
— This  monumental  woik,  edited  by  Professor 
Bailet,  said  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  review  of 
the  vegetable  world,  is  now  in  the  press.  Though 
distinctly  an  American  work,  not  only  plants  indi- 
genous to  the  North  American  continent  are 
mentioned,  but  also  all  the  species  known  to  be  in 
the  horticultural  trade  in  North  Ameiica,  of  what- 
ever origin.  It  is  really  a  survey  of  the  cultivated 
plants  of  the  world.  Prof.  Bailey  takes  the  view 
that  a  subject    of    commercial    importance,    one 
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cnight  build  a  special  dome  over  it,''  said  the 
Director,  "  but  how  long  would  that  last?  .  .  . 
And  besides,  that  would  cost  too  dear."  So  the 
Attalea,  which  was  misunderstood  in  it3  life,  and 
which  knew  and  resented  the  fact,  fell  a  victim 
to  ambition  and  home-sickness,  drawing  to  destruc- 
tion with  it  the  "little  weed  "  that  had  been  its 
only  faithful  friend  and  companion.  Fortunately  for 
hard-hearted  directors  and  gardeners  such  a  botanical 
specimen  is  rare,  if  not  unique,  in  its  conduct. 

"  PUNCH." — This  journal  is  in  more  senses  than 
one  a  contemporary,  for  it  appeared  in  the  same 
year  as  that  in  which  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  was 
first  issued.  In  its  new  guise,  and  with  its  addi- 
tional attractions,  we  wish  it  all  the  success  it 
deserves.     We  can  do  no  more. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— Mr.  Hudson 
informs  us  that  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Club  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  on 
Tuesday  next,  January  10,  at  '2  p.m.  In  additiou 
to  the  usual  agenda,  notice  has  been  given  that 
the  following  new  rule  will  be  proposed  :—"  No 
new  Dahlias  shall  be  exhibited  in  competition  in 
any  class  except :— (1)  Varieties  which  are  already 
in  commerce,  or  are  already  advertised  for  distri- 


which  engages  the  attention  and  affects  the  liveli- 
hood of  thousands  of  bright  people,  is  decidedly 
worthy  the  investigation  of  the  trained  botanist. 
In  the  Oyclopcedia  of  American  Horticulture,  there- 
fore, very  full  accounts  are  given  of  the  botanical 
features  of  all  important  commercial  plants,  as  the 
Apple,  Cabbage,  Rose,  &c.  At  the  same  time, 
practical  cultivators  submit  observations  upon 
culture,  marketing,  and  the  like,  and  frequently 
two  opinions  are  presented  upon  the  same  subject 
from  different  localities,  so  that  the  reader  may 
have  before  him  not  only  complete  botanical  infor- 
mation, but  very  fully  the  best  practice  in  the  most 
favourable  localities  for  the  perfection  of  any  fruit 
or  vegetable  or  economic  plant.  The  contributors 
are  men  eminent  as  cultivators  or  as  specialists  on 
the  various  subjects.  The  important  articles  are 
signed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  complete  work 
will  include  fully  5,000  signed  contributions  by 
horticulturists,  cultivators,  and  botanists.  The 
arrangement  is  alphabetical  as  to  the  genera,  but 
systematic  in  the  species.  A  very  simple  but 
complete  plan  of  key-letters  is  used,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  is  toward  ease  of  reference  as  well  as 
completeness  of  information.  To  each  large  genus 
there  is  a  separate   alphabetic  index.      A   special 


feature  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticulture 
is  its  wealth  of  bibliographic  reference.  The 
world's  horticultural  literature  has  been  thoroughly 
searched,  and  most  carefully  indexed,  so  that  the 
student  will  find  citations  to  every  available  article 
or  illustration  upon  any  subject  consulted.  The  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Horticulture  is  to  be  completed 
in  four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  embracing  about 
two  thousand  pages,  with  more  than  that  number 
of  original  illustrations.  It  is  carefully  printed 
upon  specially  made  paper  of  a  permanent  character. 
The  first  volume  will  be  ready  in  January,  and  the 
work  will  be  completed  during  the  year.  The  book 
is  sold  only  by  subscription,  and  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  the  full  set  only.  Terms  and  further 
information  may  be  had  of  the  publishers,  the 
Macmillan  Company,  No.  00,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

The  Invisible  Enemy.  —  Further  illustra- 
tion of  the  invisibility  of  the  enemy  to  which  a  war 
correspondent  made  reference  in  the  letter  published 
recently  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  is  furnished  in  a 
letter  from  an  officer  in  Lord  Methuen's  force, 
printed  in  the  Evening  News  :  "...  And  so  your 
Chrysanthemums  are  out.  1  wish  I  could  see  them. 
V  ou  may  think  nry  taste  strange,  but  I  would  rather 
see  one  of  your  prize  Chrysanthemums  than  all 
the  Boers  in  Africa.  Perhaps  you  think  it  is  easy 
to  see  a  Boer,  but  it  isn't.  We  have  fought  four 
tolerably  big  battles  against  them,  but  few  of  us 
have  seen  a  single  Boer.  He  is  the  invisible 
enemy.  He  lies  in  the  grass,  deep  down  in  a 
trench,  or  behind  a  rock,  and  spits  death  at  us 
all  day  long,  but  we  never  see  who  is  killing  our 
men.'' 

Selborne  Winter  Lectures.— The  Selborne 
Society  has  made  a  new  departure  by  arranging  a 
stries  of  monthly  lectures,  which  it  is  hoped  the 
members  will  heartily  support.  The  second  lecture 
will  take  place  at  the  Linnean  Society's  Room  at 
Burlington  House,  W.,  on  Tuesday,  January  10,  at 
S.30  l'.M.  The  subject  will  be  "Man's  First 
Contact  with  Nature,'  by  PiofessorG.  S.  Bouloer, 
F.L.S.,  F.C-.S.  ihe  February  lecture  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  the  one  promised  some  months  ago  by 
the  Hon.  J.  Scott  Montagu,  M.P.,  on  "  South 
African  Fauna  and  Flora  ;  "  and  the  March  lecture 
one  by  Dr.  Lubbock. 

Publications  Received.  «J Agricultural 

Journal, November,  1SW. — J  ,.-',  Dec, 

1899. — The  IVi  (Chicago  aud  New  York), 

December  14.— Gardening (Chicago),  December  lb.— A 
Gardening  (New  York),  December  '.'.  1&99.— The  Lentury  Bool; 
of  Hardening,  Part   IS. — Agricultural  Journal,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  November  23  and  December  7. — University  ofTi 
Agricultural  Exper.nient  Station,  vol.  xi.,  No.  1,  April,  IStV. 

ns,  by  K.  L.  Watts. — University  of  l\ 
April,  It:1'.',  IX.,  contains  :  Historical  sketch  oi  the  Univer- 
>.ty,  Oun.es  of  Instruction,  aic — Annates  Agronomiques 
(Masson  &  Cie.,  120,  Boulevard  St.  Germain,. Pins),  Dec.  23, 
contains  articles  ou  :  Absorption  par  les  plautes  de  quelques 
sols  solubles,  by  M.  Km.  Demoussy  ;  ana  La  Section  d' Agro- 
nomic an  Congies  de  Bouloguesur-Jner,  by  M.  Alulpeaux.— 
.  ,  from  the  Anglo-Continental  (.late  Ohlen. 

doitl .-)  Guano  Works,  30,  Maik  Lane,  E.C.— Southet  n  I 

.'..,  second  annual  Report  aid  schedule  of  prizes 
to  be  offered  at  the  exhibition  to  De  held  in  UW.— Torquay 
Issociaturn,  Report  and  Balance-sheet  for 
1899,  and  prize-lists  for  the  spring  show  to  be  held  ou 
March  21,  lt'00,  aud  for  the  Chrysanthemum  show  to  be  held 
ou  October  31,  1900. 


THE  GARDEN  AT    EILEXROC, 
MKAR    AiNTlBIiS. 

Near  Antibes,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
Cape  that  divides  the  ancient  military  city  from 
the  beautiful  Golfe  Juan,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  gardens  that  1  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Cape,  the  white  rocks  of  which,  jutting  into 
the  deep,  blue  sea,  have  becu  converted  into  a 
rock-garden  of  great  beauty.  This  garden  was 
visited  by  the  ocicto  do  Horticulture  of  Cannes, 
which  reported  most  favourably  upon  it ;  indeed  it 
is  unrivalled  even  by  the  botanical  garden  at  La 
Mortola,    which     is     quite    differently    arranged. 
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Both  are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  interesting, 
and  both  belong  to  Englishmen,  who  are  courteous 
enough  to  admit  visitors  to  see  them. 

Eilenroc  has  an  area  of  15  hectares,  and  an 
environment  of  rocks.  In  addition,  there  are 
IS  hectares  of  Pine-woods  (the  Croc  Woods)  in- 
cluded in  the  estate.  Eilenroc  has  belonged  to 
Mr.  Wyllie  since  1873,  when  he  acquired  part  of  it 
from  Mr.  Loudon,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  who  had 
begun  a  plantation  of  Pine.  At  that  time  the 
present  garden  was  a  wilderness,  overgrown  with 
Cistus,  Lentisc,  and  brushwood. 

On  January  1,  1S83,  Mr.  Wyllie  engaged  a  Swiss 
gardener,  M.  Ringiusen,  who  entirely  transformed 
the  place,  and  who  is  still  at  his  post,  improving, 
enlarging,  and  embellishing  the  whole.  On  his 
arrival  at  Eilenroc,  M.  Ringiusen  cut  paths,  made 
plantations,  and  above  all  began  to  make  use  of  the 
splendid  natural  rocks  then  considered  inaccessible, 
but  which  now  are  traversed  with  a  perfect  net- 
work of  paths  and  steps.  It  is  this  feature  that 
gives  uniqueness  to  the  ground.  These  splendid 
rocks  are  in  themselves  wave-washed  and  barren, 
ranged  round  the  villa  like  a  rampart,  140  feet 
high,  with  a  flower  garden  on  the  summit.  M. 
Ringiusen  has  made  in  it  a  labyrinth  of  paths  ; 
easy  steps  are  cut  between  the  Assures  and  grottos, 
scaling  the  roughest  crags,  and  leading  from  the 
sea-coast  to  the  terrace,  and  thence  all  along  and 
up  and  down  the  rocks  past  many  points  of  view 
whence  on  clear  days  Corsica  is  visible. 

In  all  the  cliffs  rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  all  the 
fissures  and  clefts  of  the  rock,  are  varied  and 
interesting  plants.  The  local  rock -flora  has  been 
utilised  largely,  especially  as  regards  decorative 
and  ornamental  species.  Euphorbia  dendroides 
rears  its  curious  and  massive  heads,  shading  the 
elegant  Cistu9,  Coris  monspeliensis,  Statices,  Con- 
volvulus althajoides,  &c.  And  to  all  these  the 
gardener  has  added  specimens  of  Australian  and 
Southern  Africa,  numerous  Polygalas,  Acacias, 
Aloes,  and  so  on,  and  also  American  Cacti,  Agave, 
and  Scilla  peruviana.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
(March)  the  rocks  were  bright  with  Crocus  versi- 
color. 

And  then,  specially  protected,  is  the  very  rare 
Scolopendrium  of  Antibes,  S.  Hemiouitis.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  see  its  plain,  straight  fronds,  the 
base  of  which  is  cut  into  two  large  hanging  ears, 
the  blade  of  which  is  almost  triangular  in  places. 
If  the  rocks  form  a  frame,  the  picture  within  it 
represents  a  beautiful  garden,  well  planted  and 
maintained.  Rare  and  line  Palms,  good  collections 
of  succulent  plants  of  New  Zealand  or  Australian 
species,  pretty  borders  and  clumps  of  annuals,  and 
a  wonderful  collection  of  such  shrubs  as  will  stand 
the  climate ;  all  these  form  a  delightful  and 
interesting  whole. 

The  proprietor  of  the  garden  opens  it  to  visitors 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  charging  a  franc  for 
admission,  which  amounts  to  a  large  sum  every 
year,  and  is  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose.   H. 

Correvon,  Geneva. 


Enquiries. 

Encouraging  Birds  to  Build. — Would  any 
reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  who  has  expe- 
rience, kindly  say  what  shrubs  or  climbers  are  best 
to  plant  against  a  wall  in  order  to  get  birds  to  build 
their  nests  in  the  branches?  H.  I.  L.,  Botanic 
Garden,  Cambridge. 

Fruiting  of  Euonymus. — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  give  a  solution 
to  the  following  query  ?— I  have  grown  the  green 
Euonymus  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  during  that 
time  I  have  never  seen  a  berry  on  them  until  the 
present  season  (that  is,  in  my  own  garden)  From 
time  to  time  a  few  have  been  seen  in  the  islands, 
but  very  few.  This  season,  however,  the  bushes 
are  more  like  Holly  bushes,  the  berries  are  so 
abundant,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  /.  C.  Tonkin, 
St.  Mary's,  Isles  of  Stilly. 

To  Obtain  Tree-seeds. — Where  can  I  obtain 
tree  seeds,  especially  of  Coniferous  species  ?  Does 
any  nurseryman  make  a  specialty  of  them?  S.  J. 
Westlahe,  Woodhall,  Exbourne,  Devon. 
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FERTILE  FROND  OF  ADIANTUM  C.-V.  IMBRI- 
CATUM? — In  reference  to  Mr.  Hemsley's  remarks 
in  your  last  vol.  (p.  475),  that  if  the  frond 
sent  was  one  of  the  true  variety,  it  had  now 
reverted  to  its  normal  form.  I  have  enclosed 
fronds  both  fertile  and  sterile  :  and,  although  they 
vary  in  form,  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  true 
type  of  A.  capillus-veneris.  Although  I  have  had 
specimens  of  fronds  from  other  sources,  they 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  I  have  now  sent  you.  Mr. 
Hemsley  quotes  Mr.  Schneider's  remark,  that  plu- 
mose varieties  are  eutirely  barren.  I  have  only  to 
refer  Mr.  Hemsley  to  the  issue  of  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  August  18,  188S,  where  there  is  a 
record  of  fertile  fronds  of  Adiautum  t.  Farleyense, 
which  spores  had  produced  young  plants  of  that 
form  ;  and  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  October  13 
of  the  same  year  gives  an  account  of  their  being 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Walton  of  Edge  Hill  Nurseries, 
Burnley,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  on  October  9.  Not  only  does  A.  c  -veneris 
vary  in  its  seedlings,  but  many  others  do  also  ;  and 
I  have  found  as  the  rhizomes  have  got  older,  they 
have  formed  their  fronds  more  after  the  normal  form 
of  the  parent.  Some  years  back  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  A.  Moritzianum  grown,  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  was  the  South  American  form  of 
A.  c. -veneris  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  gone,  as  I  have 
not  seen  it  for  some  years.  E.  Sandford. 

In  reply  to  the  above  communication  from 

Mr.  Sandford,  the  tirst  frond  I  examined  certainly 
appeared  to  have  spores  ;  but  the  bunch  of  fronds 
just  received,  although  they  have  the  appearance 
of  being  fertile,  have  no  good  spores,  or  I  can  find 
none  [nor  we  either.    Ed.].     The  fronds  were  too 
much  curled-up  to  be  certain  as  to  their  identity 
with  the  variety  I  have  known.     Just  now  1  have 
no   growing  plants  with   which  to  compare  them, 
and  I  have  sent  to  the  Editor  the  only  dried  frond 
I  had.     There  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  and 
eccentricities  of  Ferns,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be 
too  positive  on  any  point ;  but  in  all  my  writings  I 
am  guided   by  actual  personal   experience,   and  I 
certainly  maintain  that  the  variety  I  have  known  as 
A.   c. -veneris  imbricatum  has  never  to  my  know- 
ledge produced  good  spores,   and  until  Mr.   Sand- 
ford's  communication  1  had  never  heard  of  its  doing 
so.     Mr.  Sandford  does  not  tell  us  if  he  has  raised 
seedlings,    or    if   the   fronds    sent   are   from    Mr. 
Masters'  variety.       I   am   returning   some   fronds 
which    I    have   pressed   out,    and    1   think  if   you 
compare  them  with   the  frond  I  sent  with  my  last 
communication,  you  will  find  a  considerable  differ- 
ence.    I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  experience 
of  other  growers  regarding  this  beautiful  Maiden- 
hair.    Now,  with   regard  to  the  second  portion  of 
Mr.  Sandford's  note.     I  well  remember  the  state- 
ment  appearing    that   Adiantum   Farleyense   had 
proved  fertile,  and  that  seedlings  had  been  raised. 
I  sent  you  notes  »n  the  subject,   also  a  very  tiny 
plant,  which  was  obtained  by  taking  the  extreme 
point  of  a  rhizome,   and  suggested  that  the  sup- 
posed seedling  was  the  result  of  one  of  these  small 
points  being  accidentally  dropped  by   the  side  of 
the  stage  where  the  plant  was  found  growing.     I 
also  well  remember   the   plants   exhibited  at   the 
Drill  Hall  on  October  9.  1888  ;  for  on  that  occasion 
I  was  with  Mr.  H.  B.  May  of  Edmonton,  and  whde 
staging  the  largest  exhibit  of  Ferns  we  ever  made. 
I    was  considerably    hindered    by    friends    calling 
my   attention    to    these   so-called    seedlings,     Mr. 
Ba-ron  being  the  first  to  do  so  ;  and  the  opinion  I 
expressed  on  seeing  them  was  stroDgly  supported 
by  more  than  one  good  authority  on   Ferns  and 
their  culture,  the  most  forcible  perhaps  being  that 
of  our  old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.     I 
should  mention  that  the  plants  exhibited  as  seed- 
lings had,  so  far  as  I  cau  remember,  fronds  upwards 
of  6  inches  long,  ar.d  none  of  the  small  basal  fronds 
usually  found  on  seedling  Adiantums.     1  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  some  thousands  of 


plants  since  the  above  date,  but  up  to  the  present 
have  had  no  cause  to  alter  my  opinion  that  this 
beautiful  Fern  is  absolutely  barren.  I  have  seen 
fronds,  and  enclose  one,  which  shows  some 
semblance  of  fertility  [but  no  spores.  Ed  ].  I  may 
add  that  there  are  some  fine  plants  here  standing 
about  3  feet  high  ;  also  others  iu  various  sizes, 
but  no  spores.  As  I  have  said  before,  there  is  no 
accounting  for  what  may  happen  ;  and  if  any  one 
should  get  a  genuine  fertile  frond,  1  would  travel 
a  long  distance  to  see  it.  A.  Hemsley,  Cambridge 
Nurseries,   Worthing. 

MANURING. — Never  was  there  a  more  mistaken 
idea  than  that  of  continual  dressing  of  the  ground, 
year  after  year,  with  strong  manure  ;  the  soil  gets 
over  fat,  Potatos  grow  blotchy  and  become  diseased, 
other  vegetables  have  rank  growth,  and  slugs  and 
worms  flourish.  If  any  readers  have  been  following 
the  above  practice,  I  advise  them  this  year  not  to 
put  on  any  manure,  but  give  the  land,  instead,  a 
good  dressing  of  lime,  spread  evenly  over  the  ground 
at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  to  the  rod  ;  leave  the  lime 
on  the  surface  till  the  spring,  when  it  should  be 
dug  in.  An  excellent  artificial  manure  mixture  for 
Potatos  is  :  superphosphate,  3  lb  ;  kaimt,  2J  lb.  ; 
nitrate  of  soda,  H  lb.,  per  squire  yard.  Apply 
this  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  work  in,  not  too 
deeply,  with  a  fork.  Some  growers  prefer  basic 
slag  to  superphosphate,  but  although  the  super- 
phosphate is  a  little  dearer,  it  gives  far  better 
results.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  mixture 
can  be  used  as  liquid-manure,  aud  consequently 
becomes  handy  for  watering  fruit-trees  when  the 
buds  begin  to  show,  and,  later,  when  the  fruit  is 
forming.  On  loamy  land  it  is  often  a  very  good 
plan  to  burn  a  quantity  of  the  loam,  together  with 
all  the  refuse  and  rubbish  which  can  be  got.  Dig 
in  the  ashes  and  burnt  earth.  Growing  crops  : — A 
very  good  fertiliser  for  giving  spring  crops  a  good 
start  is  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
one  ounce  per  yard,  care  being  taken  that  the 
powder  does  not  fall  upon  the  leaves.  Fowl-manure, 
being  very  quick  in  action,  must  not  be  used 
carelessly,  especially  amongst  growing  crops.  It  is 
best  mixed  with  twice  its  own  bulk  of  soil,  and 
applied  as  a  top-dressing.  L'quid-manure  :  a  very 
useful  liquid  manure  for  watering  young  crops,  and 
even  flowers,  &c. ,  is  made  of  good  guaoo,  using 
1  lb.  in  '20  gallons  of  rain-water  ;  or,  if  desired  to 
use  dry,  then  7  lb.  to  the  rod  (30]  square  yards)  is 
ample.  House-slops  are  good,  but  should  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  quaudty  of  water.  E.  H. 
Potter,  South  Woodford,  Essex. 

THE  NEW  CHISWICK. — The  editorial  suggestion 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  new  experi- 
mental garden  should  be  acquired  rattier  sooner  than 
later  is  one  that  all  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that 
surround  experimental  or  trial  gardening  in  old 
C'hiswick  must  approve  of.  It  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  learn  from  the  President,  or  perha  is  through 
the  Council's  annual  report,  iuformation  as  to  what 
has  so  far  been  done  in  the  direction  of  efforts  to 
secure  a  new  site  for  the  needful  gaiden  at  the 
ensuing  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows.  It 
will  aLo  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  Council 
is  annually  setting  apart  any  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  new  garden  purchase  fund,  or  whether 
it  proposes  to  borrow  the  sum  so  required,  or  how 
it  expects  to  obtain  such  a  large  sum  as  will  be 
needful  for  the  purpose.  Whilst  acquiring  land,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  obtain,  if  possible,  fully  20 
acres,  and  the  cost  of  that  area  of  really  good  land 
will  be  great.  Then  there  will  be  the  cost  of 
fencing  it  in,  largely  with  walls,  the  erection  of 
superintendent's,  foremen's,  aud  other  houses, 
stables,  and  cart-sheds  ;  numerous  sheds  and  stores 
for  many  diverse  purposes,  the  erection  of  more 
modern  glass-houses  and  pits,  the  laying  out  of  the 
ground  with  roads  and  foot-paths,  the  trenching 
and  manuring  of  the  ground,  and  finally  planting 
it  with  myriads  of  trees  and  other  things  of  a  some- 
what )  ermanent  nature.  Then  it  is  evident  that 
whilst  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  a  new  Chiswick,  the  cost 
of  supplying  it  must  be  a  very  considerable  one. 
Naturally,  the  site  must  be  within  easy  reach  of 
London,  yet  far  enough  out  from  the  metropolis  te- 
ensure  freedom  from  the  smoke- area.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  such  a  site 
within  20  miles  of  London ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  folly  to  purchase  ground  where  in  a  few 
years'  hence  a  thick  population  may  be 
planted.  Pure  air  and  ample  breathing- 
space  are  such  essentials,  that  they  must  be 
obtained,  even  if  the  distance  from  London,  where 
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tbey  may  be  found,  seems  rather  considerable. 
Naturally  a  new  Chiswick,  so  remote  from  the 
great  metropolitan  centre,  would  present  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  paying  frequent  visits  to 
it.  Such  visits  would  be  far  more  cosily  to  most 
of  them  than  they  are  now,  and  would  need  the 
giving  up  to  them  of  the  entire  day.  There  would 
be  objections  necessarily  to  be  factd.  But  in  a 
new  and  extensive  garden,  how  much  might  be 
done  to  help  make  it  full  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  visitor.     If  the  site  be  of  necessity 


part  is  devoted  to  the  decorative  art  in  gardening, 
a  small  refreshment  chalet  where  needful  food  could 
be  obtained  by  visitors  who  give  notice  of  their 
needs,  and  also  those  members  ot  the  committee 
who  may  be  required  to  visit  the  gardens  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties.  These  are  some, 
though  not  all,  the  matters  that  will  need  atten- 
tion whenever  the  new  gardens  are  formed.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  suitable  site  may  soon  be 
found,  and  the  transference  of  the  old  to  the  new 
Chiswick  be  of  early  accomplishment.  A.  D. 


Fig.  9. — agave  j.uqiiniana,  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel  dtj  parc,  Cannes 

(see  p.  30.) 


somewhat  remote  from  a  railway-station,  the 
Council  should  arrange  to  have  a  vehicle  that  could 
convey  the  respective  committees  to  and  from 
gratis  ;  whilst  ordinary  Fellows  might,  on  giving 
a  preliminary  notice,  be  carried  backwards  and  for- 
wards at  a  small  charge.  It  may  be  even  possible 
for  the  Council  to  come  to  some  arrangemeut  with 
the  conveying  railway  company  to  carry  Fellows 
going  to  the  garden  station  at  reduced  rates  on 
showing  their  membership-tickets.  Then  it  may 
also  be  possible  to  erect  in  the  gardens  where  some 


HAMBLING'S  SEEDLING  AND  NEWTON  WONDER 
APPLES. — Are  thtse  two  very  fir.e  exhibition  Arplts 
going  to  bear  out  the  high  character  as  late  keep- 
ing sorts  they  were  given  when  distributed !  I 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  with  both  varie- 
ties in  this  respect,  but  Hambling's  Seedling  in 
particular.  We  had  about  a  dozen  very  tine  fruits 
from  a  bush  tree,  all  of  which  burst  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  were  consequently  unfit  for  use. 
We  had  a  good  crop  of  Newton's  Wonder  also 
from  a  bush-tree,   but   the  finest   fruits  began  to 


spot  before  Christmas,  and  we  bad  to  use  them. 
Despite  this  serious  drawback,  Newton  Wonder 
will  be  largely  grown  in  the  future,  as  its  flavour 
when  cooked  is  superb.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne, 
Dorei '. 

ISLES  OF  SCILLY. — The  flower  season  here  has 
just  begun.  Narcissus  Suleil  d'Or  is  furnishing 
from  out-of-doors  as  well  as  the  forcing  houses 
many  thousands  of  bunches  of  flowers  for  market. 
The  promise  of  the  crop  is  very  favourable.  J.  C. 
Tonkin. 

CABBAGES. — Few  plants  have  had  more  atten- 
tion or  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
garden,  and  in  our  time,  than  these;  and  few  of 
us  ever  tire  of  growing,  writing,  or  reading  about, 
or  eating  good,  sweet,  tender  Cabbages.  Simple, 
too,  as  is  their  culture,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  it  may  seem  to  keep  the  home  well  supplied 
with  fresh,  sweet  Cabbages  throughout  the  year. 
Hence,  probably  the  number  of  good  cultivators 
who  have  devoted  much  of  their  ski:l  and 
time  to  the  raising  of  improved  Cabbages,  and 
the  selection  of  the  finest  and  truest  strains. 
No  crops  have  been  so  severely  rogued  as  seedling 
Cabbages,  and  many  of  our  more  popular  strains 
are  models  of  rigid  selection.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  of  Mr.  Wythes  to  combine  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Rosette  Colewort  with  the  St. 
John's,  say,  Christmas  Drumhead.  By  these  and 
other  crosses  we  might  combine  the  earliest  of 
the  best  Coleworts  with  the  hardiest  of  our  best 
winter  Cabbages.  The  first  fruit  of  this  cross, 
Sutton's  Favourite,  is  likely  to  have  a  long  and 
useful  life.  There  is  often  an  embarrassing  break 
in  continuous  supplies  between  the  freezing-out  of 
Coleworts  and  the  coming-in  of  the  early  winter, 
spring,  and  summer  Cabbages.  I  have  known 
many  growers  who  are  ever  grumbling  that  there 
are  too  many  Cabbages  already,  but  these  are 
seldom  found  among  those  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  large  households.  WTe  may  have  too 
many  names,  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  Most 
of  us  have  known  and  grown  the  same  Cabbage 
under  hosts  of  names.  Aliases  here  in  our  Cab- 
bage-beds and  throughout  our  gardens  are  mostly 
testimonials  to  good  chiracter,  not  subjects  of 
doubt  or  suspicion,  guilt  or  crime?,  as  in  society  or 
courts  of  justice;  for  few  good  gardeners  would 
devote  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  their  life  to 
perfecting  a  Cabbage  or  what-not  that  was  not  of 
sterling  merit.  Hence  I  am  always  charitable  to 
the  forest  of  names  that  burden  not  a  few  of  our 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  lists  ;  and  there  is 
generally  this  consolation — that  should  the  new- 
comer prove  yet  another  of  the  same  with  which 
we  have  long  been  familiar,  that  same  will  almost 
certainly  prove  one  of  the  finest  and  most  useful 
varieties.  Who  can  say,  for  example,  under  bow 
many  names  he  has  grown  Mr.  WTythes'  favourite 
Early  Autumn  and  winter  Cabbage,  the  Winning- 
stadt,  sown  in  May  ?  O:  how  many  varieties  we 
have  had  as  Early  York,  Portugal,  Fulham,  Bat- 
tersea,  Imperial,  Vanack,  &c.  As  to  the  latter,  I 
have  heard  of  two  gardeners  growing  it  chiefly 
for  fifty  years  each,  one  as  Vanack,  the  other  as 
Dwarf  Battersea.  It  is  early,  compact,  hardy, 
scarcely  any  stem  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is 
also  very  dwarf  ;  for  early  work  IS  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  10  inches  between  the  plants 
suffice.  As  soon  as  cut,  the  Vanack  starts  afresh, 
and  yields  three  or  four  sweet,  tender  Cabbagelets 
in  an  incredible  short  time.  This  old  standard 
sort  would  yield  a  valuable  cross  with  the  Rosette 
Colewort.  D.  T.  F. 

LATE  PEARS.  —I  consider  the  following  varieties 
of  l'ears,  viz.,  Glou  Morceau,  Josephine de  Malines, 
Easter  Beurrc,  and  Bergamotte  d'Esperen  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  obtain  an  unbroken  supply  of 
dessert  l'ears  of  the  best  quality  to  the  end  of 
January.  For  nineteen  years  at  Maiden  Erlegh, 
Reading,  I  depended  chiefly  upon  these  for  late 
supply.  My  predecessor  here,  the  late  Mr.  W.  i'-. 
Pragnell,  evidently  recognised  the  value  of  these 
Pear.-',  as  he  not  only  planted  a  number  of  trees  of 
each,  but  he  also  planted  them  as  far  as  possible  at 
the  foot  of  south  and  west  walls.  At  Maiden 
Erlegh  they  were  grown  on  west  walls  only,  and 
they  never  failed  to  ripen  satisfactorily.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  late  Pears  sometimes  recom- 
mended, but  like  Olivier  de  Series,  which  is  a  shy 
bearer,  or  Beurre  Ranee,  which  is  flavourless  and 
lacking  in  appearance,  they  cannot  he  depended 
upon.     Late  Pears  require  a  warm  temperature  to 
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ripen  them  satisfactorily  after  they  have  been 
gathered,  and  the  ideal  room  for  storing  Apples  is 
unsuitable  for  ripening  late  Pears.  Here  I  have 
had  shelves  fitted  up  in  the  Grape-room  for  them. 
It  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  is  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  453  to  50°.    T.  Turton,  Sherborne. 


AGAVE    JACQUINIANA. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  from  the  Hotel  du  Pare, 
Cannes,  December  6,  1898,  with  reference  to  the 
illustration  at  p.  29.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture 
may  be  seen  the  large  Agave  which  I  had  previously 
mentioned.  Before  floweriog  it  was  about  8  to  10  ft. 
(2-50  metres  to  3  metres)  high,  and  15  ft. 
(4-50  metres)  in  breadth,  if  not  more,  whilst  the 
flower-stem  itself  was  fjuite  16  to  20  ft.  (5  to  6  metres 
high. 

The  flower-spike  first  made  its  appearance  in 
February  last,  when  the  centre  leaves  were  gradu- 
ally forced  apart,  and  a  number  of  email  leaves 
were  produced.  Its  actual  flowering  period  is  from 
•July  to  the  beginning  of  August.  We  had  the 
photograph  taken  when  the  stem  had  reached  its 
full  size,  but  it  did  not  really  expand  its  flowers 
until  about  a  week  later.  This  consisted  of  the 
buds  opening  slightly,  and  allowing  a  number  of 
stamens  to  protrude  ;  their  yellow  colour,  not  to 
mention  the  great  quantity  appearing,  produced  a 
most  imposing  effect. 

One  of  our  assistants,  a  sturdily-built  fellow, 
wanted  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  photographed 
whilst  hanging  to  the  flower  stem,  but  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  it,  as  the  stem  is  also  provided  with 
sharp  thorns,  attached  to  the  outer  covering  leaves. 
He  had,  eventually,  to  take  a  ladder  to  get  into  the 
position  seen  on  the  picture. 

Seated  astride  one  of  the  large  leaves  is  the  head- 
gardener,  who  was  also  well  scratched  about  the 
legs  by  the  thorns  at  the  sides  of  the  leaves.  The 
other  is  also  an  assistant.  The  plant  soon  began  to 
wither,  its  leaves  having  then  sunk  considerably, 
and  by  the  time  it  had  done  flowering  they  were 
all  hanging  on  the  ground.  We  cut  them  away 
some  time  afterwards,  leaving  only  the  flower-stem 
for  visitors  to  the  hotel  to  see. 

Behind  the  Agave,  rising  above  the  group  of 
trees,  may  Le  noticed  the  crown  of  an  Eucalyp- 
tus C41obult  s,  unfortunately  somewhat  nl's.inct, 
being  out  of  focus  ;  whilst  adjoining  are  two 
Cupresses,  the  pyramidal  one  being  Cupressus 
fastigiata.  The  uudergrowth  is  composed  of  Quercus 
ilex,  Chamcerops  humilis  and  excelsa,  and  a  few 
Phormiums ;  whilst  the  two  tall  trees  to  the 
right  and  left  of  picture  are  Pinus  pyrenaica.  To 
the  left,  below  the  Pinus,  is  an  Arbutus  Unedo 
(Strawberry-tree).  Its  fruits  are  ripe  in  November, 
having  flowers  and  ripe  fruits  at  the  same  time. 
Across  the  right  top  corner  an  overhanging  Phoanix 
branch  has  also  appeared  on  the  picture. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL 

January  0— The  first  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this 
Society  for  the  year  lflOO  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  The  display  was  little 
Letter  than  that  shown  on  December  19,  and  if  we  except 
Orchids,  there  were  very  few  novelties  exhibited.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  exhibits,  Orchids  were  very  well 
represented,  and  many  of  them  were  new.  There  were 
awarded  to  these  plants  one  First-class  Certificate,  one 
Botanical  Certificate,  and  three  Awards  of  Merit.  Other  than 
Orchids,  the  most  important  exhibit  was  one  of  Chinese 
Primulas  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  This  was 
very  extensive,  and  is  remarkable  as  illusl  rating  a  new 
"break"  in  regard  to  colour  among  the  single-flowered 
varieties. 

The  only  awards  recommended  by  the  Floral  Committee, 
which  sat  for  only  a  lew  minutes,  were  to  these  Primroses. 
But  for  two  dishes  of  Pears  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward, 
Barham  Court  Gardens,  Maidstone,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  might  have  been  presented  with  white  gloves. 


Floral   Committee. 

f 'resent:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs.  O. 
Thomas,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  W.  Howe,  J.  F. 
MrLeod,  R.  B.  Lowe,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  Hudson,  E.  T.  Cook, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  G.  Gordon,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  Blick,  H.  Turner, 
G.  Paul,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  J.  Fraser  (Kew). 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  made  an  extraordinary 
display  of  Chinese  Primulas,  which  fully  furnished  one  of 
the  long  tables  that  run  along  the  length  of  the  hall.  The 
plants  were  of  admirable  strains,  and  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  splendid  cultivation  they  exhibited.  A  few  small  Palms 
relieved  the  centre  of  tbe  group,  and  the  plants  were  edged 
with  young  plants  of  Pteris  serrulata.  Amongst  single- 
flowered  varieties  were  noticed  varieties  bearing  the  following 
descriptive  appellations  :— Biilliant  Rose,  Blue  Snowdrift, 
The  Duchess  (see  Awards^,  Crimson  King,  Rosy  Queen,  pale 
rose  or  puk  ;  Reading  Blue,  Crimson  King.  Several  oi  these 
colours  wtre  presented  in  two  types,  one  with  plain,  and  the 
other  with  Fern-like  leaves.  Among  double- flowered  varie- 
ties were  Pink,  Scarlet,  Carnation  Flaked,  and  White  ;  all  of 
them  were  very  good,  and  a  double-flowered  variety  is  de- 
scribed under  "Awards."  The  "Star ''Primulas,  or  varieties 
of  P.  stellata,  were  shown  in  pink  and  white  varieties,  and 
were  extremely  decorative  (Silver  Flora  Medal).  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  also  showed  a  few  plants  in  flower  of  their 
very  distinct-coloured  Cyclamen,  Salmon  Queen,  and  in 
addition  white,  pink,  and  red  varieties  of  the  "  Papilio  "  or 
Butterfly  type  of  Cyclamen. 

Mes&rs.  Hugh  Low  &■  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries, 
Enfield,  again  displayed  a  group  of  Cyclamens  with  crested 
flowers.  The  development  of  this  peculiar  characteristic  is 
exceeding  interesting,  and  red  as  well  as  white  varieties  of 
this  type  are  now  obtainable. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseiies,  Rsd- 
hill,  Surrey,  showed  blooms  of  two  good  decorative  Chrysan- 
themums, Kakor,  a  yellow  Japanese,  and  Letrier,  a  pure 
white. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  exhibited  flowers  representing  the  yellow 
and  bronze  spons  of  Chrysanthemum  Etoile  de  Lyon.  The 
bronze  sport  was  figured  by  us  on  Dec.  2,  1899,  p.  419,  and  is 
known  as  Mrs.  Alfred  Tate.  The  yellow  one  we -believe  is 
at  present  unnamed. 

Mr.  John  N.  May,  Summit,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  exhibited 
a  new  Carnation,  "  Olympia."  The  one  developed  flower  had 
a  white  ground,  and  was  flaked  with  bright  red. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  made  a  very  prelty  exhibit  of  their  Javanico  x 
jasminiflorum  Rhododendrons.  These  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
last  meetings  in  the  old,  as  well  as  the  first  in  the  new  year, 
and  indeed  are  always  in  bloom.  None  of  the  varieties  are 
other  than  claiming. 

Awards. 

Primula  sinensis  "  General  French." — An  excellent  double- 
flowered  variety  ;  colour  of  flowers  deep  but  vivid  crimson. 
From  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  (Award  of  Merit). 

Primula  sinensis  "Tlic  Ducliess."—  A  most  distinct  strain  in 
Chinese  Primulas,  obtained  from  cro^siog  a  single  deep  red- 
flowered  variety  obtained  from  Mr.  H.  B rldersou  upon  a  pure 
white  variety.  The  plant  certificated  had  white  flowers,  with 
rosy-red  colour  around  the  greenish-yellow  centre,  the  rosy 
colour  shading  into  the  white  in  a  very  charming  manner. 
The  blooms  are  of  tine  form,  prettily  fimbiiated,  and  of  much 
substance.  To  this  variety,  showing  the  latest  development 
in  the  tingle -flowered  type,  was  attached  the  Award  of  Merit 
recommended  by  the  Committee  as  a  recognition  of  the  whole 
strain.     From  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Little,  F. 
Sander,  J.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  H. 
White,  T.  W.  Bond,  J.  Colman,  J.  Douglas,  H.  T.  Tut,  and 
J.  Gurney  Fowler. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrem .  e,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  showed  a  most  interesting  group,  in  which  were 
further  evolutions  in  the  Burford  hybrid  Calanthes.  Of  these, 
Calanthe  x  Limatodes,  a  cross  with  Veitchi  back  on  the 
plant  commonly  known  as  Limatodes  rosea,  an  example  ot 
which  was  also  shown.  The  seedling,  while  retaining  the 
form  of  C.  rosea,  was  larger  and  of  a  darker  colour  ;  sepals 
rose-coloured,  margined  with  white;  petals  similar  in  colour, 
but  with  the  tip  only  white  ;  lip  ovate-oblong,  rich  carmine- 
rose,  with  white  eye.  Others  distinct  in  form,  and  showing 
the  influence  of  Calanthe  labrosa  wereC.  X  revertenssplendeus, 
bright  carmine-rose ;  C.  X  porphyrea,  purplish  rose.  Also 
shown  were  C.  X  rubro-oculata  splendens,  a  very  fine  flower  ; 
and  C.  X  Phcebe,  light  rosy  lilac  (one  of  Mr.  Cookson's 
hybrids).  Other  noteworthy  plants  were  Mormodes  Buccinator 
Rolfei,  of  a  rich  red-brown  (Botanical  Certificate) ;  M.  B. 
Warscewiczii,  bright  yellow  ;  Cypripedium  x  Fascinator,  and 
Platyclinis  uncata. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr. , 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
fine  group,  in  which  was  a  iprofjse  display  of  cut  spikes  of 
most  of  the  showy  Phakenopsis,  most  of  which  had  been 
grown  for  many  years  (one  of  P.  Schilleriana  for  sixteen  years). 
The  species  shown  were  Phala-nopsis  amabilis,  P.  Aphrodite, 
P.  Schilleriaua,  P.  Stuartiana,  P.  Sanderiana,  and  the  line 
P.  S.  Wigan's  variety ;  P.  xCasta,  P.  xleucorrhoda,  &'c,  all  in 
more  or  less  quantity.  With  them  were  Cypriptdium  insigne, 
Wigan's  variety  ;  C  X  Statlerianum,  C.  X  Rothschildianum, 
very  line  ;  C.  X  Leeanum,  and  C.  X  Marjorie  (Leeauum  superbum 
insigne    Sylhetense).     Also    L;elia    Gouldiana,    with    six 


flowers  on  a  spike;  L.  albida,  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Cattleya  Luddemanniana,  cut  sprays  of  the  fine  purple 
Pleurothallis  Roezii,  and  two  distinct  hybrid  Zygo-colax  (see 
Awards). 

R.  W.  Rickards,  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Usk,  Mon.  (gr..  Mr. 
Murrell),  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  neat  group  of 
excellently  well-grown  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus,  a  magni- 
ficent plant  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  Usk  Priory  var.,with 
large,  broad,  fleshy  leave?,  and  bearing  three  fine  flowers  with 
large  distant  purple  spots  on  the  face,  and  smaller  rose- 
purple  markings  on  the  reverse  side  (Cultural  Commendation) ; 
a  form  of  Odontoglossum  x  Andersonianum,  Odontoglossum 
crispum  with  a  six-branched  spike,  ana  one  with  a  simple 
inflorescence ;  Oncidium  Forbesii,  and  a  showy  form  of 
Cypripedium  insigne. 

Messrs.  H'-gh  Low  &  Co.  staged  a  good  group  in  the  back- 
ground, of  which  were  three  tine  forms  of  Cymbidium  Tracy- 
anum,  each  diifering  from  the  others  in  its  markings.  In  the 
centre  wa*  the  fine  yellow  Cypripedium  insigne  Laura 
Kimball,  the  distinct  C.X  Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum,  C.  L. 
giganteum,  and  the  soft-tinted  C.  x  insigne-hirsutissimuin.  Also 
in  the  group  were  two  good  Cycnoches  chlorochilion,  fine 
Ladia  Gouldiana,  &c.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Linden,  l'Horticole  Coloniale,  Brussels,  sent 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Papillon,  a  fine  white  variety,  with 
broad  segments  prettily  blotched  with  brown  ;  O.  X  Adrians 
or na turn j  a  neat  flower  of  a  clear  primrose-yellow,  evenly 
spotted  with  red-brown,  the  labellum  being  white,  with  one 
large  and  some  smaller  brown  blotches ;  Cypripedium  Liw- 
reuceanum  splendens,  a  large  flower  with  the  dorsal  sepal 
longer  and  narrower  than  usual,  and  tinted  and  lined  with 
rich  rose-purple;  and  C.  x  Gowerianum  formosum  (Liw- 
renceanum  x  Curtisii),  a  noble  flower,  with  the  upper  sepal 
very  large,  tinged  with  bright  rose  purple,  the  apex  and  upper 
margin  being  white,  dark  chocolate-purple  lines  radiate  from 
the  base,  changing  to  dark  rose  as  the  margin  is  approached. 
Petals  heavily  blotched  with  raised' dark  purple  spots;  lip- 
face  reddish-brown  ;  foliage  handsome,  like  C.  Lawrenceauum. 
Mr.  Ed.  Krimer,  R  iraima  Nursery,  Bandon  Hill,  showed 
a  good  plant  of  Brassavola  nodosa  grandiflora. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  showed  an 
interesting  group  of  Cypripediums,  including  C.  X  rubrum, 
C.  X  calophyllum,  C.  x  Sallied  aureum,  C.  x  nitens  super- 
bum,  several  C.  X  Leeamun  superbum,  C.  Spiceriauum,  C. 
insigne  Maulei,  C.  i.  Forstermanni,  C.  i.  alb>marginatum, 
C.  villosum,  C.  ■:  Meisurisianum,  C.  X  Fitchianum,  C.  x 
Williamsianum,  C.  X  Pitcherianum,  Williams'  variety;  and 
a  pretty  seedling  raised  between  C.  Boxalli  and  C.  x  Har- 
rUianura  superbum. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edeuside,  Great  Bookhain,  again  showed 
the  pretty  creamy-yellow  La3lia  x  Briseis  (harpophylla  x 
purpurata). 

Norman  C.  Cook  on,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr. 
Wm.  Murray),  showed  Calanthe x atrorubens  (Wm.  Murray  ?, 
Oakwood  Ruby),  a  very  fine  hybrid,  of  uniform  rich  purplish - 
red,  tbe  centre  being  the  darkest.  The  plant  is  of  compact 
habit;  the  flowers  do  not  reflex,  but  arrange  well,  and  are 
totally  distinct  from  others  in  colour. 

J.  T.  Bennett-PoU,  Esq.,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Downes),  showed  a  plant  of  the  fine  Dandromum  spectabile, 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  30,  1899,  the 
present  variety  being  more  densely  marked  with  purple. 

G.  W.  Law-Schoeield,  Esq.,  New-Hall-Hey,  Rawtenstall, 
Manche^.er  (gr  ,  Mr.  Shi  11),  showed  Cypripedium  X  Leeanum 
rubrum,  with  fine  red-purple  blotches  in  the  upper  sepal; 
and  C.  x  Leeanum  grandisepalum,  a  singular  and  handsome 
variety,  in  which  the  abnormally-developed  lower  sepals  are 
white,  with  a  green  base,  and  as  showy  as  the  upper  sepal. 

Sir  Wm.  Marriott,  The  Down  House,  Blandford  (gr.,  Mr. 
Denny),  sent  Sophro-Lielia  X  Marriottiana  (L.  flava  ? ,  S. 
grandiflora  6  ),  differing  in  colour  from  former  varieties,  those 
of  the  present  form  being  tinted  like  some  of  the  yellow  and 
orange  Cannas  now  so  popular.  Sepals  and  petals  yellow, 
with  all  but  the  margins  flaked  with  orange-scarlet ;  lip  dark 
reddish-orange. 

Earl  Brownlow,  Ashridge,  Berkbamstead  (gr.,  Mr.  R. 
Low),  showed  a  fine  plant  of  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  with 
upwards  of  twenty-five  flowers. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed  C.  x  Leeanum 
viride. 

T.  W.  Swinburne,  Esq.,  Corndean  Hall,  Winchcombc, 
showed  Laelia  Jongheana. 

Captain  Holeord,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Chapman),  tent  flowers  of  a  delicately-tinted  Cypripedium, 
resulting  from  C.  x  Godseffianum  x  hirsutissimum  ;  also  C. 
X  Hera  Euryades,  C.  x  Lathamianum,  and  a  good  Cattleya 
Percivaliana. 

Awards. 

(  ypripediv/m  x  Sir  R.  Bullrr.—A  grand  flower,  with  some 
of  the  aspect  of  C.  X  Swinburnei  magnificum,  but  larger 
and  showier.  Dorsal  sepal  very  large  and  flat,  emerald  green 
at  the  base,  pure  white  in  the  upper  half.  Lower  portion 
with  heavily  dotted  purple  lines,  changing  to  rose-purple  on 
the  white  upper  portion.  Petals  yellow,  tinged  with  rose, 
and  bearing  fine  dark  purple-brown  blotches  ;  li]>  yellow, 
tinged  with  red.  From  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston-super- 
Mare  (First-class  Certificate). 

Lcdia  anceps  Leean  a, —Flowers  white,  with  purple  lines  from 
the  base  of  the  lip  to  the  yellow  disc.  Front  of  lip  and  side- 
lobes  tinted  pale  rose.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).    (Award  of  Merit.) 

Zygo-Colax  x  Wiganidna  {'A.  intermedium  x  C.  jugosus).— 
A  well-defined  hybrid,  apparently  with  the  strong  habit  of  the 
growth  of  Z.  intermedium.  Sepals  and  petals  pale  green, 
barred  with  light  brown ;  lip  white,  with  violet  lines  as  in 
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Z.  intermedium.     From  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Young).    (Award  of  Merit.) 

Zygo-Colax  x  Lcopardinu*,  Wigan's  variety  (Z.  maxillare 
Gautieri  x  C.  jugosus). — A  very  handsome  flower,  with  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  equal  proportions,  emerald  green,  closely 
and  uniformly  barred  witli  red-brown.  Lip  violet,  with  some 
dark  purple  markings  around  the  fleshy  callus.  From  Sir 
Frederick  Wican,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).  (Award 
of  Merit.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq  .  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Poupart,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  C.  Herrin,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer, 
\V.  Bates,  W.  Farr,  Geo.  Wythes,  Geo.  Woodward,  H. 
Balderson,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Robt.  Fife,  and  Geo.  Bunyard. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  given  to  Mr.  Geo.  Wood- 
ward, Barham  Court  Gardens,  near  Maidstone,  for  a  dish  of 
excellent  fruits  of  the  Pear  Passe"  Crassane. 

Award. 
Pear  Doyenne  d'Aleneon.—A  well-known  late  Pear,  of  good 
quality.  Fruit,  average  size,  rather  short,  thick;  t  kin,  light 
green,  very  freely  marked  with  patches  and  spots  of  russet ; 
eye  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression  ;  stem  short  and 
stout,  and  set  in  a  small  basin-like  cavity.  A  good  Pear  for 
so  late  a  season,  but  somewhat  gritty  at  the  core.  It  has  been 
urged  as  being  very  similar  to  Easter  Beurre,  but  the  fruits 
are  not  quite  so  first-rate.  From  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  (Award 
of  Merit). 


YORKSHIRE    GALA. 

THE     ANNUAL     MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  guarantors  and  life  members  of  the 
Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  was  held  last  week  at  Harker's  Hotel, 
York.  Aid.  Sir  C.  A.  Milward  presided,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance. 

The  Chairman  said  it  wasa  matter  of  sincere  congratulation 
to  them  all  that  last  year's  grla  was  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  annals  of  the  institution,  and  they  could  only 
hope  that  the  forthcoming  one  would  be  equally  pros- 
perous. He  was  afraid  that  the  holding  of  the  Royal  Ag:i- 
cnltural  Society's  Show  in  the  following  week  would  materi- 
ally affect  the  attendance  at  the  gala.  The  Chairman  said  he 
had  to  propose  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  be  elected 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  proposition  was 
accepted  unanimously.  It  is  twelve  years  since  the  pre  sent 
Lord  Mayor,  who  then  as  now,  occupied  the  chief  civic 
position,  also  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  gala. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  accepting  the  position,  said  ho  did  not 
think  they  need  fear  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  8how 
would  very  much  affect  them,  People  would  go  to  the 
Grand  Yorkshire  Gala,  and  they  nn-lii  remember  that  it  was 
held  a  week  before  the  Royal  Show,  which  was  very  much 
better  than  a  week  after. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  proposed  that  Sir  Christoper  Milward 
be  elected  chairman  of  the  council,  and  after  very  consider, 
able  pressure,  this  gentleman  was  prevented  from  vacating 
the  position  in  favour  of  a  younger  man.  Sir  Christopher 
Milward  has  done  a  very  great  deal  for  the  Yorkshire  (iala. 
Mr.  Alderman  Border  was  re-elected  vice-chairman  ;  Mr.  Jos. 
Wilkinson,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  C.  Simmons,  secretary. 

After  the  elections  to  the  council  had  been  ">ade,  the  Lord 
Mayor  proposed  that  the  Society  contribute  til  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families'  (local)  Fund,  which  was 
agreed  to  unanimously.  The  following  grants  were  made  :— 
£650  for  the  floral  Kte,  £230  fir  music.  £120  foi  fireworks, 
660  for  balloon  ascents,  and  £175  for  amusements. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

January  o._The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  above 
date.  The  Association  now  numbers  over  800  members. 
Horticulturists  everywhere  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  not- 
withstanding the  war,  and  the  change  of  band  at  the  last 
moment,  the  balance-sheet  was  on  the  right  side.  Letters 
were  read  from  the  Lord-Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and  of  the  Gardeners'  Bene- 
volent Institution,  acknowledging  with  thanks  50  guineas  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  through  the  African  War,  and 
5  guineas  each  for  the  two  Institutions  named.  Great  interest 
was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  (his  was  the  largest 
Society  of  the  sort  in  existence. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan,  Valleyfield,  Penicuik,  the  president,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Alexander  M'Kenz'e,  Warriston  Nurseries, 
presided.  The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  throughout 
the  year  the  character  of  the  weather  would  be  such  as  would 
be  for  the  prosperity  of  horticulture.  Nineteen  gentlemen 
were  elected  to  ordinary  membership,  and  thirty-one  were 
nominated  for  election,  as  well  as  three  lor  life  members.  The 
secretary  (Mr.  R.  Laird)  submitted  the  report,  which  offered 
congratulations  on  the  continued  success  and  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  association.  Reference  was  made  to  the  general 
work  of  the  year,  including  the  floral  competitions,  and  fit- 
ting tributes  were  made  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
M.  Dunn  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh.  Mr  William  Mackinnon, 
the  treasurer,  reported  that  the  receipts  af  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum show  were  £1C*S  4s.  s.f.,  while  the  expenditure i  ame  to 
£1085  5s.  5t'.,  being  a  balance  to  the  Association's  fund  of 
£22  19s.  3d.  The  ordinary  income  of  the  Association,  includ- 
ing balance  from  last  year,  amounted  to  2949  0j.  6Jtf.,  and 


after  meeting  the  expenditure  the  surplus  funds  at  the  end  of 
the  past  year  were  £777  12s.  IV.  The  reports  were  adopted, 
and  some  alterations  were  made  on  the  rules.  Office-bearers, 
■fcc.were  afterwards  elected.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was 
again  chosen  as  honoi-ary  president,  and  Mr.  Cowan  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Laird  and  Mr.  Mackinnon  were  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  respectively.  D.  T.  F. 


LINNEAN. 


December  21, 1899.— Dr.  A.   GI'mtiier,   F.R.S.,   Pn 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  tree  of  Hevea 
brasiliensis  (Para  Rubber),  showing  the  method  of  tapping 
adopted  in  Ceylon. 

Dr.  E.  BRAiTHWArTE,  F  L.S.,  exhibited  specimens  of 
Hypnum  Hochstetteri,  Schimp.,  collected  by  him  on  the  Isle 
of  Barra,  Outer  Hebrides,  the  only  known  locality  for  it  in 
Europe,  though  it  is  found  in  the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands. 

The  Zoological  Secretary  communicated  a  paper  by  Prof. 
T.  W.  Bridge,  D.Sc,  F.L.S,  on  the  "Air-bladder  and  its 
connections  with  the  Auditory  Organs  in  the  Notopterido .■." 

Mr.  F.  Chapman,  F.G.S.,  A.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  some  new 
and  interesting  Foraminifera  from  the  Funafuti  Atoll,  Ellice 
Islands. 

The  specimens  described,  and  illustrated  by  means  of 
lantern-slides,  comprised  the  larger  forms  found  at  Funafuti, 
and  on  coral-reefs  generally,  together  with  a  new  genus 
(Haplocatenia)  and  eight  new  species. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  January  18,  at  8  p.m.  precisely,  when  the  following 
papers  will  be  read  : — 

Mr.  H.  M.  Kyie,  B.Sc—  On  the  Existence  of  Nasal  Secre- 
tory Sacs  and  of  a  Nasopharyngeal  Communication  in  the 
Teleostei. 

Mr  Geor..e  Masses,  F.L.S.— On  the  Origin  of  the  Basidio- 
mycetes. 

MISCELLANEOUS     SOCIETIES. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners'.  —  An  ordinary 
fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  3. 
The  Committee  and  officers  for  1900  were  nominated,  and  the 
judges'  awards  in  the  monthly  and  fortnightly  competitions 
announced.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  shortly.  A  paper  on  "  Violets  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  Bazeley,  of  the  Twyford  Nurseries.  He  advocated  the 
variety  Marie  Louise  as  the  best  for  ordinary  and  market 
purposes.  The  kind  of  soil,  manures,  aspect,  methods  of 
planting  requisite,  and  common  diseases  and  remedies  were 
described.  Mr.  Pope  exhibited  some  well-grown  plants  of 
Euphorbia  jaoquinuollora,  and  a  nicely-flowered  plant  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

Aberdeen  Gardeners'.— The  annual  social  re  union  took 
place  in  the  Bon  Accord  Hotel  on  the  3rd  inst,  About  140 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present.  Supper  was  partaken  of 
during  an  interval  in  the  dances,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Mortimer,  Balnagask,  who  made  a  speech  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  progress  of  gardening  daring  the  past  f.u  t  v 
years.  Mr.  Alex.  Robson  (Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  seedsmen), 
proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Gardeners,"  and  there  were 
several  other  toasts,  all  of  which  were  well  received,  and 
pleasant  evening  was  spent. 


Iarket  Gardening. 


TOMATOS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Seed  should  be  sown  at  once  to  raise  plants  for 
planting  uuder  glass  towards  the  middle  or  end  of 
March  for  fruiting  in  June.  Chemin  Rouge  is  the 
most  reliable  \  ariety,  being  a  good  cropper,  the 
fruit  excellent  in  size,  shape,  and  colour.  Challenger 
is  another  good  variety,  being  a  strong  grower  and 
free-bearer,  the  fruit  usually  attaining  to  large 
size,  good  shape,  and  fine  colour.  A  few  plants  of 
new  sorts  should  only  be  grown  for  trial,  saving 
seed  of  any  variety  that  in  cropping  quantities, 
size,  shape,  and  colour  of  fruit  may  be  considered 
a  decided  improvement  on  older  varieties.  In  the 
matter  of  makiDg  selections  from  recent  intro- 
ductions, market-growers  require  to  be  very  careful, 
and  consider  well  the  pros  and  cons  before  dis- 
carding old,  well-tested  varieties  for  new  ones. 
The  above  remark  is  made  for  the  benetit  of  those 
readers  of  the  Gardener*'  Chronicle  who  are 
"fresh"  to  the  business  of  market  -  gardening  ; 
old-established  hands  are  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  this  direction. 

Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  shallow  boxes  filled  to 
withiu  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  with  a  compost  cou- 
sistiug  of  sifted  soil  and  short  manure  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  this  being  made  firm  with  a  piece  of  board 
before  sowing,  and  after  coveriug  the  seed  lightly 
with   some  of   the   mixture   indicated.     Each   box 


should  be  provided  with  about  five  i-inch  circular 
holes  in  the  bottom,  these  beiDg  covered  with 
pieces  of  crocks,  hollow  side  down,  and  a  layer  of 
half-rotted  leaves  for  drainage.  PHce  the  boxes 
in  a  forcing  house,  water  through  a  fine  rose,  and 
cover  with  a  few  squares  of  glass  to  confine  heat 
and  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  thereby  hasten  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear,  tilt  up  the  glass  a  little  with  a  piece 
of  crock  or  wood  in  order  to  inure  the  seedlings  to 
the  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  house  before 
removing  the  glass  altogether  a  few  days  later. 
The  b  jxes  should  be  given  a  position  near  to  the 
roof-glass.  An  atmospheric  night  temperature  of 
55°  to  60°  should  be  maintained,  allowing  5'  to  15° 
more  in  the  daytime  by  fire  and  sunheat. 

When  the  seedling  plants  have  attained  to  a 
height  of  between  1  and  2  inches,  they  should  be 
potted  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  having  a  piece  of 
potsherd  in  the  bottom  of  each  for  drainage,  using 
the  same  kind  of  mixture  as  that  advised  for  sow- 
ing the  seed  in,  this  being  made  fairly  firm  in 
potting.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  permanent  or  impro- 
vised stage  near  the  glass,  and  admit  a  little  fresh 
air  to  the  house  during  favourable  weather  as  soon 
as  the  plants  have  pushed  their  roots  into  the  new 
soil ;  water  being  applied  to  settle  the  soil  in  the 
meantime.  Under  the  combined  influence  of 
increased  light  and  solar  beat,  the  plants  will  make 
satisfactory  leaf  and  root  growth,  and  therefore 
will  require  more  frequent  applications  of  tepid 
water  at  the  roots,  as  growth  proceeds.  Should 
the  young  plants  by  any  chance  become  affected 
with  aphis,  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are 
growing  should  be  fumigated  with  XL- All  vapor- 
ising compound  before  they  are  planted  in  the 
house  or  houses  in  which  they  are  to  fruit.  A 
space  of  from  -20  to  24  inches  should  be  allowed 
between  the  rows  in  planting,  setting  the  plants 
at  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row,  the  soil 
being  pressed  pretty  firmly  about  the  roots  in 
planting. 

Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette. 
Xo  time  should  be  lost  in  making  good  sowings 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignonette  in  ground  which  has 
previously  been  given  a  liberal  dressing  of  short 
manure,  ploughed  or  dug  into  it,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  better  heart  the  ground  is  in,  the  better 
will  be  the  results  obtained  therefrom.  Sweet 
Peas  should  be  sown  in  shallow  drills  from  3  to 
4  feet  apart,  allowing  a  space  of  about  15  inches 
between  the  rows  for  Mignonette.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve theroots  of  Mignonette  plants  from  theattacks 
of  wire- worm,  a  little  fresh  soot  should  be  strewn 
along  the  bottom  of  the  drills  before  sowing  the 
seed  therein.  For  marketing  purposes,  Sweet  Peas 
of  distinct  colours  should  only  be  grown.  As  soon 
as  the  Peas  appear  above  grouod,  a  little  soil  should 
be  drawn  up  to  them  on  either  side,  and  be  dusted 
overhead  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  soot  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  ravages  of  birds,  which  must  be 
guarded  against.   H.  W.   Ward.  Raykiy/t. 


The  Rock  Garden. 


SAXIFRAGA   RHEI. 

The  genus  to  which  Saxifraga  Rhei  belongs  is  a 
most  important  one  for  the  alpine  garden.  It 
embraces  plants  of  great  variety  in  habit,  many 
being  among  the  choicest  gems  of  the  garden.  The 
mossy  section,  to  which  the  one  under  notice 
belongs,  is  the  least  appreciated  ;  but  it  neverthe- 
less includes  a  number  of  flowers  of  much  beauty. 
Even  the  commoner  species  are  very  pretty  iu 
spring,  when  the  clumps  of  moss-like  verdure  are 
spangled  over  with  the  small  flowers  which,  in 
many  instances,  are  but  little  raised  above  the 
plants.  Xor  do  these  flowers  exhaust  the  beauties 
of  the  plants,  for  when  autumn  comes  the  fo'iage 
assumes  its  brightest  green,  and  looks  cheerful 
throughout  the  winter. 

The  flowers  of  these  Saxifrages  give  us  but  little 
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variety  of  colour.  White,  of  great ev  or  lesser 
purity,  vastly  predominates.  Saxifraga  Rhei  is 
one  of  the  few  exceptions.  When  it  opens  first, 
the  little  blooms  are  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour  : 
gradually  they  become  lighter,  until  they  pass  oft 
almost  to  a  blush-white.  They  are  larger,  and  better 
formed  than  those  of  that  little  beauty,  S.  mus- 
coides  purpurea,  which  has  several  aliases,  and 
whose  exact  name  I  do  not  venture  to  know.  The 
plant  is  also  more  vigorous  in  its  habit.  One  can 
hardly  over  praise  this  species  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  acquired  an  affection  for  Saxifrages.  The 
writer  has  yet  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  admira- 
tion it  inspired  when  a  friend  who  had  only  added 
it  to  his  collection  a  short  time  before  drew  his 
attention  to  it  in  his  rocC  garden  ;  its  beauty  was 
undeniable,  and  the  writer  was  not  long  before 
securing  a  plant  for  himself.  That  is  some  years 
ago,  but  Saxifraga  Rhei  is  a  favourite  whose 
blooming  is  watched  for  yearly  with  hopefulness. 

Like  most  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages,  its  cultiva- 
tion presents  few  difficulties  ;  it  grows  well  in 
either  sun  or  shade,  but  has  decided  objections  to 
drought.  It  shares  this,  indeed,  with  most  Saxi- 
frages of  the  same  section.  It  grows  vtry  well  in 
a  soil  composed  of  peat  and  sand,  1  ut  does  not 
object  to  one  of  a  stiffer  nature.  [It  is  a  variety  of 
S.  muscoides.  Ei>  ] 

MAZUS  1'UMILIO. 
This  alpine  plant  cannot  be  kept  in  the  rock 
garden  here  for  more  than  a  year  or  two  before  it 
dies.  It  appears  to  live  for  several  years  in  other 
gardens  not  very  far  away,  and  which  have  an 
even  lower  winter  temperature.  After  a  good  deal 
of  observation  and  comparison,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  needs  some  protection  from  rain 
during  the  winttr  months  in  this  gaulen.  Neigh- 
bourhood to  the  sea  has  its  advantages  for  garden- 
ing, but  it  has  a!so  its  drawbacks,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  frequent  freezings  and  thawings  are  more 
injurious  to  some  things  than  even  the  winter 
rains.  Of  course,  we  have  more  rain  than  those 
further  inland,  as  what  falls  in  the  form  of  snow  a 
mile  inland  is  represented  here  by  rain  or  sleet. 
This  may  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  some  plants, 
though  the  climate  is  generally  very  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  alpines.  This  may  appear  somewhat 
foreign  to  a  mention  of  Mazus  pumilio,  but  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  conditions  under  which 
some  plants  fail.  It  is  rather  disheartening  to 
have  a  plant  which  has  grown  splendidly  for  a 
year  or  two,  dwindle  rapidly  away  just  when  it 
had,  to  all  appearauce,  established  itself  happily 
about  the  stones  in  the  rockeries,  and  had  crept 
among  them  in  a  most  pleasing  way.  However, 
one  becomes,  in  time,  accustomed  to  these  disap- 
pointments, for  which  there  is  no  remedy  save  the 
precaution  suggested  of  covering  with  glaBs  in 
winter,  or  keeping  a  small  reserve  in  a  frame  or 
alpine-house. 

I  know  that  a  good  many  people  have  never  seen 
Mazus  pumilio,  although  it  has  been  introduced 
for  more  than  seventy  years.  A  brief  descr'ption 
may  therefore  not  be  unwelcome  to  some  readers. 
It  grows  only  2  or  3  inches  high,  and  has  flowers 
which  the  casual  observer  would  at  a  glance  imagine 
to  belong  to  the  !'ea  family,  although  the  Mazus  is 
one  of  the  Scrophulariaceaj.  The  blossoms  are 
pale  purple  or  violet  in  colour,  with  a  white  centre. 
The  stalks  are  very  short,  and  rise  but  little  above 
the  leaves,  which  lie  almost  flat  on  the  ground. 
There  are  little  protuberances  or  tubercules  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  it  is  from  their  presence 
that  the  plant  received  its  name;  Mazus  lieing 
derived  from  mazos,  signifying  a  teat. 

The  Mazus  may  be  easily  increased  by  division. 
It  appears  to  like  a  soil  of  peat  or  loam  and  sand, 
and  to  creep  close  to  stones. 

Vl  RONK   \    NUMMULARTA, 

Veronicas  present  many  difficulties  to  those  of 

us  who  like  to  have  our  plants  correctly  named. 

The  taller  plants  in  particular  are  often  tantalisingly 

troublesome  to  name.     There  are,   however,  espe- 


cially among  those  bast  adapted  for  the  alpine 
garden,  a  good  number  with  which  there  is  little  or 
no  trouble  on  this  score. 

Veronica  nummularia  is  one  of  the  latter  class, 
and  its  accommodating  habit  in  our  gardens  is 
marked.  It  is  aptly  named  nummularia,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Money- 
wort, although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  ;  they  are 
also  produced  on  creeping  branches.  The  blue 
flowers,  although  not  large,  are  quite  proportionate 
to  the  height  and  size  of  the  plants  on  which  they 
are  produced.  They  come  into  bloom  about  June, 
and  last  for  a  month  or  two  in  flower. 

This  Speedwell,  like  a  number  of  the  other 
species,  appears  to  prefer  a  rather  moist  soil  of  a 
gritty  nature.  It  also  lasts  longer  in  bloom  if  not 
in  full  sun.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1820.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
and  pleasing  little  plant,  with  its  deep  blue  flowers, 
and  may  be  readily  increased  by  division.  S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn-  by-Dumfries,  N.  B. 


Trade  Note. 

Mr.  James  Webber,  who  has  held  the  position 
of  gardener  for  the  past  thirteen  years  to  G.  F. 
Luttrell,  Esq.,  Dunster  Castle,  Somersetshire,  will 
resign  at  the  end  of  the  present  month,  in  order  to 
commence  business  as  a  fruiterer  and  florist  at 
Minehead. 


©bituarp. 

Alexander  Brown,  who  has  been  gardener 
to  W.  McAlpine  Leny,  Esq.,  of  Dalswinton,  near 
Dumfries,  for  about  twenty-three  yeais,  expired  in 
a  painfully  sudden  manner  on  the  4th  inst.  He 
was  sitting  at  the  fireside  in  the  evening  when  he 
complained  of  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  soon  afterwards  died  from  heart  disease. 
Mr.  Brown  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  up  to 
the  time  of  the  seizure.  He  was  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Books  :  E.  C.  C.  D.,  A.-hford.  The  twelfth  edition 
of  Culpeper's  Compute  Herbal,  mentioned  in  our 
issue  for  December  30,  p.  491,  is  published  by 
Mes;rs.  Milner  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
E. C. — B.  de  Blouay.  Observations  on  the  Colour* 
of  Mowers,  reviewed  on  p.  481,  vol.  xxvi.,  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  E.  William  Hervey,  191, 
Hawthorn  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
— ./.  B.  ( 1 )  The  Chemistry  of  the  Gardi  n,  by 
Herbert  H.  Cousins,  M  A.  ;  published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Price  about  tirf.  or  Is.  (2) 
A  Text-book  of  Plant-diseases,  by  George  Massee. 
(Duckworth  &  Co.,  3,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  price  5s.) 

Gardeners'  Benefit  Society  :  C.  E.  F.  You 
doubtless  refer  to  the  United  Horticultural 
Benefit  and  Provident  Society.  The  Secretary 
is  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9.  Martindale  Road,  Balham, 
S.W.  You  cannot  do  better  than  join  this 
excellent  society,  or  recommend  to  your  gardening 
associates  the  unique  advantages  it  offers. 

Garcinia  Manlostana  :  E.  Milaie.  The  Mango- 
steen  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  in  Java, 
and  in  several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
notably  Trinidad  and  Dominica  ;  and  fruits 
have  been  produced  by  cultivated  plants  in  those 
islands  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  only 
recorded  instance  of  its  having  fruited  in  Europe 
was  in  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  in  1SS5,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  John  Ivison.  This  plant  was 
brought  from  Calcutta  in  1833.  It  was  grown  in 
a  stove  at  Syon,  and  planted  in  turfy  loam  in  a 
pot  until  about  three  years  before  it  fruited, 
when  it  was  shifted  into  a  tub  3  feet  square.  A 
house  was  devoted  specially  to  this  plant,  which 
was  afforded  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80°  to  90°  by 
means  of  hot-water  tanks,  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  varying  from  05°  to  90°.  Plenty 
of  water  w^s  given  to  the  plant  whilst  growing, 
and  it  was  shaded  during  bright  sunshine.     The 


first  flower  expanded  on  November  IS,  1854, 
when  the  plant  was  15  feet  high  and  9  feet 
through.  Four  fruits  were  matured  by  the  end 
of  April ;  they  were  spherical,  nearly  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  reddish -chocolate  colour.  The 
flavour  was  described  by  Sir  William  Hooker  as 
delicious,  like  a  mixture  of  a  first-rate  Grape 
and  Peach.  A  figure  of  flowers  and  fruits  from 
the  Syon  plant  was  published  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  in  1854  (tab.  4847).  Several  notices 
of  it  were  also  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  that  year.  In  a  wild  state  the 
trees  are  said  to  be  about  20  feet  high  with 
spreading  branches. 

Gar-lime  upon  Lawn  :  Bristo.  It  would  not 
injure  your  grass  if  you  use  but  a  sprinkling. 
Do  not  allow  it  to  be  put  on  carelessly,  or  in 
small  heaps  ;  and  if  it  is  not  perfectly  fresh,  but 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air,  so  much  the  better. 

Hyacinths  :  F.  T.  The  attachment  of  the  flower- 
spikes  is  due  to  their  having  grown  too  fast  in 
porportion  to  the  outer  scales  of  the  bulb,  which 
have  consequently  pinched  off  the  young  growths. 
Another  time  do  not  force  so  much,  or  so  hastily, 
but  allow  more  time  for  all  the  parts  to  grow- 
equally. 

MAri.ES  :  T.  T.  You  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
striking  cuttings.  The  best  means  of  propaga- 
tion ot  particular  varieties  is  by  budding  or 
grafting,  and  of  the  species  by  seeds,  which  may 
be  sown  in  spring  or  in  autumn. 

Names  of  Fruits:  J.  W.  1,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling ;  2,  Scarlet  Nonpareil  ;  3,  Smart's 
Priuce  Arthur  ;  4,  Golden  Noble ;  5,  Reinette 
de  Canada. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consxdt  the  following  number. — E.  G.  Odonto- 
glossum  Andersonianum,  and  Ladia  anceps  stella. 
— C.  Scirpus  maritimus. — E.  G.  Ruellia  Por- 
telke. — B.  W.  1,  Sophronitis  violacea  ;,  2,  Maxil- 
laria  nigrescens.  /.  P.,  Mating.  1,  Coronilla 
glauca  ;  2,  Diplacus  glutinosus  ;  3,  Hibiscus  rosa 
sinensis  ;  4,  Habrothamous  elegans. — J.  S.  A 
very  fine  form  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum. 

Palm  in  Dwelling-room  :  H.  G.  F.  The  injury 
to  the  foliage  of  the  Palm  was  doubtless  caused 
by  its  having  been  been  kept  in  the  dwelling- 
house  under  the  circumstances  you  suggest.  The 
foliage  might  have  been  so  injured,  and  yet  not 
evidence  it  much  until  removed  to  other  quarters. 

Tennis  Court:  C.  J.  D.  and  W.  H.  E.  The 
dimensions  for  a  tennis  court  were  given  in  our 
last  number,  but  the  design  which  we  now  repro- 
duce may  help  you  and  others  the  better  to 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  game  :  — 
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a  B,  B  A,  double  court  for  three  or  four  players  : 
s  s,  S  s,  single  court  for  two  players,  a  a  and 
b  B  are  the  base  lines  ;  a  b,  a  b,  and  s  s,  s  s, 
side  lines  ;  c  C  and  c  c,  service  lines  ;  H  H,  half 
court  line  :  n  n,  net.  A  court  for  the  single 
game  is  27  feet  wide,  and  7S  feet  long  :  and  for 
the  double  game,  78  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide. 
The  postsfor  supporting  the  net  should  be  placed 
3  feet  beyond  the  sides.  The  service  lines  run 
parallel  to  the  net,  and  are  21  feet  distant  fiom 
the  same. 

Commdnicatio>'s  Releived.— R.  L.  C. — Secretary  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— E.  O.  Orpet.— P.  L.  Macin- 
tosh.—E.P.  B.— IVHeleneveld  Contich.—  J.  O  B.-E.  H.— 
W  H  .S.  ES,  M.— J.  W.— St.  Jnlien. — A  Subscriber  (next 
week).— Anxious  (nex'  week)— W.  G. — A.  W.  Kingsdown 
(next  week). — A.  M.  —  Dilhorne.  .R  .L  .C. 

Specimens  and  Photographs  Received  with  Thanks.— 
H.  Weber. 


(Fur  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.   x.) 
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THE     FLORA    OF    CAPE     COLONY 
AND  NATAL. 

I  NTERESTS  of  all  kinds  centre  at  the  present 
-*-  time  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  the 
thoughts  of  those  interested  in  plants  instinc- 
tively turn  to  their  favourites  from  those 
regions  which  Professor  MacOwan  once  referred 
to  as  having  the  finest  and  showiest  flora  in  the 
world,  though  the  inhabitants  took  lint  com- 
paratively little  interest  in  it.  If  that  is  true 
<>f  the  colonists  generally,  the  neglect  of  the 
majority  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  counterbalanced 
by  the  energy  of  the  few,  among  whom  may  be 
named  Mrs.  F.  W.  Barber,  and  her  brother 
Colonel  Bowker  ;  the  Rev.  R.  Baur,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Flanagan,  Mr.  W.  Tyson,  Mr.  Galpin,  Professor 
MacOwan,  the  Government  botanist,  Mr.  Harry 
Bolus  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood,  who  is  now 
doing  such  good  work  in  publishing  the  Natal 
Plants. 

Botany  is  not  much  helped  b}r  many  of  the 
so-called  botanic  gardens.  Conflicting  interests 
in  these,  as  in  most  other  matters,  render  it 
impossible  for  those  who  could  and  would  do 
good  work  to  get  the  necessary  funds.  At 
Cape  Town,  where  Professor  MacOwan 
struggled  for  years  to  make  the  establishment 
worthy  the  name  of  a  botanic  garden,  the  lack 
of  sufficient  interest  shown  in  the  scientific 
aspect  of  gardening,  ended  in  the  gardens 
being  taken  over  by  the  municipal  authority,  and 
they  are  now  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof. 
MacOwan's  loyal  second  in  command,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chalwin,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  respected 
of    British-reared   gardeners   in     Cape    Colony, 


and  who  still  continues  to  do  what  he  can  for 
the  scientific,  though  forced  to  consider  mainly 
the  ornamental  side  of  gardening.  Prom  182.'! 
the  persevering  Drege  used  to  collect  plants,  and 
large  collections  were  identified  or  named  by 
Meyer,  Nees,  and  Kunth,  a  great  many  of  the 
specimens  having  been  collected  in  the  now 
troubled  districts  of  the  Drakensberg  and 
Stormberg  ranges.  Zeyhr  and  Ecklon  also 
commenced  their  work  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  few  years  following  1823  were  the  mo3t 
important  in  South  African  botany.  Curiously 
enough,  while  many  new  species  have  been 
added,  often  by  residents  fond  of  flowers,  but 
not  botanists,  some  of  the  plants  recorded  by 
Drege  especially  have  not  again  been  found. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  outlying 
hills  of  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  and  along  the 
whole  of  the  Drakensberg,  there  are  still  many 
plants  of  equal  importance  to  the  recently- 
introduced  Richardia  Elliotiana  and  R.  Pent- 
landi,  new  to  science.  Recently  Mr.  J.  Medley 
Wood  succeeded  in  getting  two  new  Nerines  of 
quite  a  new  section  —  N.  pancratioides  and 
N.  appendiculata  ;  also  Cyrtanthus  O'Brieni, 
which  discovery  was  interesting,  for  the  dis- 
coverer was  attracted  to  the  spot  in  the  hills  by 
seeing  a  dead  Kaffir  lying  there.  After  his 
curiosity  was  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  death, 
a  glance  around  disclosed  the  pretty  orange- 
scarlet  tubular  flowers  of  an  evidently 
new  Cyrtanthus,  which  Mr.  Baker  described 
afterwards. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  Dundee, 
a  large  cattle  farmer  (who  has,  or  had,  also  a 
summer  farm  on  the  Drakensberg;,  accompanied 
by  a  photograph  of  a  few  flowers  gathered  on  his 
farm,  but  of  which  all  but  the  Brunsvigia 
Josephinae  (see  fig.  10,  p.  34),  had  withered  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  of  special  interest,  as 
it  was  taken  shortly  before  the  Boer3  invaded 
Natal.  Mr.  Marshall  tells  how  he  had  to  go 
with  "  nothing  but  what  I  stood  up  in.  In  the 
morning  I  could  see  the  other  Boers  had  taken 
possession  of  my  farm,  and  had  placed  their  big 
guns  in  the  paddock  just  behind  my  house. 
Then  they  burned  my  home  down,  wrecked  the 
premises,  took  all  my  stock,  and  thus  swept 
away  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  best  part 
of  my  life.  I  had  a  nice  collection  of  dried 
flowers,  but  now  with  the  rest  of  my  belonging! 
they  are  ashes. " 

For  one  who  has  lived  a  pastoral  life  in  an 
ideal  country  for  thirty  years,  to  be  driven 
away  from  a  home  so  beautiful  by  hordes  of 
marauders  is  a  sad  experience. 

In  mentioning  the  many  flowers  surrounding 
him  when  he  gathered  those  photographed,  Mr. 
Marshall  makes  one  long  to  be  present  in  quieter 
times.  There  were  Olivias,  Nerines,  Cyrtanthus, 
Crinums,  Agapanthus,  Hsemanthus,  Gladiolus, 
the  pretty  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  with  its 
elegant  lilac-coloured  sprays  rising  from  rosettes 
of  purple-spotted  green  leaves  ;  Disas,  of  which 
the  fragrant  white  and  violet  D.  crassicornis  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ;  Eulophias,  of  which 
a  dried  flower  of  a  very  handsome  species  is 
sent  ;  Richardias,  white,  rose,  and  yellow,  a 
large  spathe  of  a  chrome-yellow,  with  purple 
centre,  sent,  being  apparently  different  from 
either  yet  introduced. 

On  these  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg,  too,  the 
Anoiganthus,  with  their  bright  yellow  flowers, 
seem  to  take  the  place  of  the  Narcissi  in 
Europe.  There  are  two  species,  A.  breviflorus, 
and  A.  luteus,  which  is  like  a  small  form  of 
A.  breviflorus,  though  it  has  one  or  two 
peculiarities  which  point  otherwise.  It  has 
been   suggested  that    A.   luteus  is   a   highland 


form  of  A.  breviflorus,  as  often  the  same  species 
becomes  dwarfer  and  smaller  with  altitude  ; 
but  Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood,  who  is  the  best 
authority,  points  out  that  the  habitats  are  the 
reverse  of  that  suggested.  A.  lutens  (the  small 
one),  being  met  with  up  to  1000  feet,  while 
the  larger,  A.  breviflorus,  begins  where  it 
leaves  off,  at  1000  to  2000  feet.  For  plants  of 
such  close  resemblance  a  singular  reversion  of 
the  usual  course,  whether  specifically  distinct 
or  not. 

The  South  African  Nerines  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  specialists,  and  the  genus  Cyrtan- 
thus would  be  worthy  of  the  same  attention,  for 
all  are  elegant  in  form,  and  many  brilliant  in 
colour.  C.  sanguineus  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
Natal  bulbs,  its  scarlet  Vallota-like  flowers  being 
the  showiest  of  the  genus,  and  with  the  allied 
white  C.  helictus  (fig.  11,  p.  35)  andC.  uniflorus, 
would  make  an  interesting  group,  to  which  might 
be  added  two  or  three  others  known  to  exist. 

The  tubular-flowered  or  Monella  section  of 
Cyrtanthus  is  well  represented  in  gardens,  the 
most  commonly  seen  being  the  white  C. 
Mackenni,  the  yellow  C.  lutescens,  and  the 
scarlet  C.  angustifolius,  which  seems  to  be  very 
variable  in  form  and  size  according  to  its 
habitat.  The  most  beautiful  of  this  class  are 
C.  Macowani  and  C.  Tucki,  of  a  dark  scirlet 
hue,  both  inhabiting  the  Boschberg  at  about 
5000  feet  altitude,  and  of  the  larger  species  C. 
obliquus  (fig.  12,  p.  37),  C.  carneus,  and  C. 
Huttoni,  represent  a  distinct  class. 

These  South  African  Amaryllids  grow  well 
in  any  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  being  bulbous 
plants,  require  far  less  care  than  shrubby 
plants,  and  if  Nerines,  Haetnanthus,  and  allied 
plants  are  grouped  together,  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  their  flowers  soon  make  them 
favourites.  To  the  amateur  who  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  it  will  simplify  their 
culture  if  it  is  said  that  the  main  things  are  to 
water.freely  when  the  leaves  are  growing,  and 
dry  off  thoroughly  in  full  sun  when  the  decaying 
leaves  tell  that  growth  is  completed.  If 

Vallota  purpurea  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  Cape  Colony  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
South  African  plants,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of 
gardens  here,  where  it  is  often  called  Scar- 
borough Lily.  Cultivation  does  not  seem  to 
have  improved  this  plant,  for  unless  in  some 
few  gardens  where  it  thrives  well,  it  is  not  so 
hands  >me  as  cultivated  plants  as  in  the  fresh 
imported  ones ;  also,  it  has  a  peculiarity  under 
cultivation  of  dying  out  ;  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  in  some  cases,  it  has  degenerated  in 
quality,  and  in  others  been  smitten  in  the  same 
m inner  us  the  Gladiolus  are  frequently  in 
gardens. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  dwellers  in  South  Africa  miy  bs  again 
able  to  devote  some  attention  to  their  flora. 


NEW    OR    NOTEWORTHY    PLANTS. 

MASDEVALLIA  XANTHINA,  v.ui.  ALBIDA. 
The  pretty  and  rloriferous  section  of  Masdevallia 
which  includes  M.  Estradse,  of  which  some  have 
considered  M.  xanthina  a  variety,  while  others 
have  referred  it  to  M.  Wageneriana,  is  still  further 
complicated  by  tho  charming  and  distinct  form 
which  has  just  flowered  with  Mr.  P.  W.  Moore,  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ulasnevin.  Dublin,  and 
might  as  well  be  considered  a  distinct  species  as 
any  of  the  others  named,  were  it  not  that  we  have 
a  note  on  the  subject  by  its  discoverer,  Consul 
F.  C.  Lehmann,  of  Popayau,  in  his  notes  under 
M.  xaathiua  in  the   Marquis  of  Lothian's  "Mono- 
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graph  "  of  the  genus  Masdevallia,  so  finely  illus- 
trated from  drawings  made  by  Miss  Florence 
Wool  ward. 

The  note  runs: — "In  plants  growing  on  the 
volcano  of  Solari,  and  at  Paiobamba,  near  Popayan, 
the  (lowers  are  nearly  pure  white,  and  have  not  the 
purple  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  sepals,  which 
is  a  constant  feature  in  the  flowers  from  all  other 
localities. " 

That  states  on  the  best  authority  that  the  plant 
under  notice  is  a  variety  of  M.  xanthina,  provided 
it  is  the  form  referred  to,  though  there  are  yet  one 
or  two  details  which  the  late  Professor  emphasised 
in  his  remarks  on  M.  xanthina  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  rather  pretty  Masdevallia,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  and  some  dark  violet  at  the  base  of 
the  sepals,  which  are  a  little  narrower  than 
the  odd  one  ;  small  petals  whitish,  lip  yellowish, 
with  a  dark  knob  at  the  apex." 

In  this  variety  I  fail  to  find  any  trace  of  "  a  dark 
knob  at  the  apex  "  of  the  lip,  but  that  may  have 
disappeared  by  the  same  process  of  evolution  as  the 
other  colours  of  the  typical  plant.  It  has  the 
broadly  ovate-stalked  leaf  of  the  type,  thicker  in 
substance  than  usual  ;  scape  2  inches  high  ;  flowers 
pure  white,  with  a  yellow  tinge  at  the  base  of  each 
of  the  sepals,  which  are  continued  into  inch-long 
yellow  tails. 

The  Glasnevin  plant  is  the  only  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion, I  believe,  the  others  sent  by  Mr.  Lehmann 
with  it  having  died  on  the  journey,  after  the 
manner  too  frequent  with  these  charming  little 
Masdevallias.  James  O'Brien. 


resting  period,  which  almost  all  plants  require. 
There  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  plant  cannot 
be  rested  unless  it  be  subjected  to  total  dryness 
at  the  root,  and  so  far  as  regards  a  large 
proportion  of  the  plants  we  cultivate,  this  is 
no  doubt  correct.  But  many  plants  are  never 
naturally  subjected  to  psiiods  of  drought.  In 
temperate  and  northern  countries  vegetation 
is  forced  to  rest  by  lowness  of  temperature 
accompanied  by  much  wet.  Take  as  an  instance, 
the  resting  season  for  the  plants  of  our  own 
land.  Here  we  have  much  more  moisture,  as  a 
rule,  in  winter  than  in  summer  ;  mistakes  are 
often  made  in  the  management  of  plants 
through  this  idea  that  to  rest  a  plant  it  must 
be  kept  dry.  We  do  not  keep  our  Roses  or 
Camellias  dry  when  we  want  to  rest  them,  and 


GARDENING  UNDER    GLASS.* 

{Continued  from  p.  18.) 
Water. — Taking  Nature  as  a  guide,  we 
often  find  many  plants  thrive  under  very 
diverse  conditions  as  regards  soil  and  mois- 
ture ;  as,  for  instance,  among  the  plants  which 
are  native  of  our  own  country,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  same  species  is  found  growing 
are  often  extremely  varied.  This  is  sometimes 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mutable  nature  of  the 
species,  which  enables  it  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
variety  of  conditions  ;  but  generally  there  is 
one  set  of  conditions  which  is  most  suited  to 
the  welfare  of  a  plant  when  wild  ;  and  if  we  could 
be  certain  that  we  know  what  these  conditions 
were,  we  might  safely  follow  Nature  as  a  guide 
in  the  cultivation  of  such  plants.  For  hardy 
plants  there  is,  as  a  rule,  less  difficulty  in  afford- 
ing the  conditions  supplied  to  them  by  Nature  ; 
but  for  plants  cultivated  in  pots  under  glass 
this  is  not  so  easy,  aud  sometimes  it  is  quite 
impossible. 

The  quicker  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the 
larger  the  leaf-area,  the  greater  must  be  the 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  Plants  which 
grow  slowly,  and  which  have  not  a  large 
leaf-area,  will,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
less  frequent  supplies.  In  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  a  stove,  there  is  much  less 
transpiration  (perspiration)  from  the  foli- 
age of  plants  than  in  an  exposed,  well- 
aired  house.  All  large  -  leaved,  thick  -  rooted 
plants  require  an  abundance  of  water  when 
growing  ;  plants  with  small  leaves  and  fine 
roots,  such  as  Heaths,  Leschenaultias,  &c, 
being  satisfied  with  much  less.  Palms,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Begonias,  Agaves,  Cycads,  and 
many  others,  require  to  be  kept  constantly 
moist  whilst  growing.  This  is  the  golden  rule 
with  regard  to  watering — no  plant  should  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  during  its  growing  season, 
and  it  is  owing  to  neglect  of  this  that  so  many 
plants  are  injured  and  often  killed. 

The   second  point   to   be    considered  is  the 

*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  Kew  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. 


Soils. 
Under  the  names  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
The  indoor  gardener  is  by  force  of  circum- 
stances generally  in  the  hands  of  the  vendor  of 
these  commodities.  A  soil  to  all  appearances 
good,  may  yet  contain  matter  more  or  less 
poisonous  to  the  plants  for  which  it  is  used. 
It  therefore  behoves  us  to  take  precautions 
against  the  use  of  deleterious  soils.  Experience 
enfbles  us  to  tell  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
whether  a  certain  soil  is  suitable  for  any  species 
of  plant.  Even  when  soils  of  the  best  quality  are 
obtained,  improper  mixing,  preparation, '  con- 
dition when  used,  or  defective  manipulation 
when  potting,  may  militate  against  successful 
results.     There  are  so  many  chances  of  accident 


Fig.   10. — THE  I.A.ST  BOUQUET:    bru.nsvigia  Josephine, 
galtonia  and  kniphofia.     (see  p.  33.) 

(Taken  on  a  mountain-farm  behind  Dundee,  shortly  before  the  Boers  burnt  down 
the  house,  and  planted  their  big  guns  in  the  paddock.     Much  reduced.) 


just  as  the  conditions  most  suitable  to  them 
are  supplied  by  lowering  the  temperature,  so 
also  it  will  be  found  equally  effective  with  a 
great  many  of  the  exotics  we  cultivate. 

The  time  to  supply  water  is  when  it  is  re- 
quired— not  in  the  morning  or  the  evening,  or 
at  any  fixed  time,  but  when  the  condition  of 
the  soil  is  such  as  to  render  water  necessary. 
Much  mischief  is  the  result  of  the  idea  that  the 
watering  must  be  done  only  once  a  day  irre- 
spective of  weather. 

The  use  of  water  for  atmospheric  moisture 
is  a  matter  which  requires  thoughtfulness.  The 
right  time  to  syringe,  and  the  right  way  to  do 
it  ;  damping  time,  steaming — these  are  opera- 
tions which  deserve  careful  consideration.  The 
application  of  a  little  common-sense  ought  to 
prevent  serious  mistakes  as  to  time  and  method, 
and  yet  the  ill-effects  of  too  little  or  too  much 
atmospheric  moisture,  or  a  too  heavy  use  of  the 
syringe,  are  too  often  evident  in  plant-houses. 


in  relation  to  soils  in  indoor  gardening  that  one 
might  almost  venture  to  recommend  the  super- 
intendence by  a  competent  person  of  every 
operation  in  connection  with  their  preparation 
and  use.  What  soil  to  use  for  a  given  plant, 
if  a  compost  of  several,  the  proportions  of  each, 
these  are  questions  which  must  appeal  to  the 
care  of  the  thoughtful  gardener.  Some  horti- 
culturists manage  to  grow  all  their  plants  in  a 
light  loam,  and  it  is  surprising  how  great  a 
variety  of  plants  will  thrive  in  loam  in  combi- 
nation with  sand,  leaf-mould,  or  manure. 

Peat  of  good  quality  becomes  more  difficult 
to  procure  every  year.  It  is  largely  used  by 
some  cultivators  for  plants  which  others  grow 
successfully  without  it.  For  Orchids,  peat^of 
very  fibrous  quality  is  generally  by  far  the  best 
material.  Hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Ericas, 
Boronias,  and  Epacris,  and  some  stove  plants 
such  as  Dipladenias,  cannot  be  grown  success- 
fully except  in  peat.     At  the  same  time,  given 
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careful  watering',  a  great  many  more  plants 
could  be  grown  well  without  the  use  of  peat 
than  is  generally  believed.  As  already  stated, 
much  depends  upon  the  physical  properties  or 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  more  perhaps 
than  on  its  chemical  properties.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  there  is  a 
record  of  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
constitution  of  Rose  soils,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering if  the  soil  of  any  particular  locality 
favourable  to  Roses  differed  in  its  constituents 
fr<  mi  others.  The  results  are  said  to  be  negative. 
Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  states,  that  after  careful 
study  of  the  chemical  results  good  mechanical 
and  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  good 
drainage,  are  the   probable  principal  factors  in 


hesitate  to  experiment  with  a  view  to  finding 
out  which  soil  is  most  suitable  ;  if  a  plant  is  not 
thriving  take  it  in  hand  at  once,  and  if  the  soil 
appears  to  be  unsuitable  try  another  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  do  not  change  to  another  kind 
of  soil  if  the  plant  is  thriving. 

(To  '<    e  >nthuie<l.) 


Orchid   Notes__and  Gleanings. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  x  SIR  REDVERS  BULLER. 
This  handsome  hybrid,  which  we  illustrate  (fig.  13, 
p.  43),  was  shown  by  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Tyn- 
y-Coed,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Jan.  9, 
when  the  Orchid  Committee  accorded  it  a  well- 
deserved  First-class  Certificate.  The  beauty  and 
stately  character  of  the  flower  is  evident,  though 
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the  production  of  good  Roses,  rather  than  any 
special  features  in  the  actual  composition  of  the 
soils  themselves.  I  have  more  than  once  been 
told  by  chemists  that  a  certain  soil  would  not 
grow  a  plant,  and  on  making  the  experiment 
have  proved  that  the  chemist  and  the  plant  did 
not  agree. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  plants  for  which 
the  most  suitable  compost  is  known  to  all  gar- 
deners, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
which  require  to  he  experimented  upon  before 
we  can  ascertain  what  soils  are  most  suitable 
in  combination  with  other  conditions.  Tt  is 
important  to  look  carefully  after  the  texture  or 
physical  condition  of  the  soils  used,  a  condition 
expressed  by  such  terms  as  open,  loose,  firm, 
lumpy,  turfy,  sandy,  well-drained,  &c.     Never 


there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  parentage  which 
is  recorded  as  C.  Lucie  (syn.  Smithi),  (Lawrence- 
anum  ciliolare)  x  C.  insigne.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  record  is  correct.  The 
plant,  with  its  pale  green  leaves,  having  a  fine, 
dark  green  reticulation,  and  also  the  Mowers,  bear 
some  lesemblance  to  C.  ■  Swiuburnei  magnificum. 
I  'onsidering  that  the  plant  was  a  comparatively 
small  one,  the  size  of  the  Hower  is  extraordinary, 
and  augurs  well  for  its  future  when  fully  grown. 

The  fine  dorsal  sepal  is  of  a  pale  green  tint  in 
the  lower  half,  with  dark  chocolate-purple  dotted 
line  ;  the  upper  portion  being  pure  white,  with  the 
basal  dark  lines  continued  iuto  it.  but  of  a  deep 
rose-purple.  The  petals  are  yellowish,  tinged 
with  rose  on  the  outer  halves,  and  blotched  with 
dark  purplish-chocolate.  Lip  greenish,  with  the 
ace  tinged  with  reddish-brown. 


Cypripedivm  x  Leeanim  as  a  Natural  Hybrid. 

During  the  last  two  year3  on  several  occasions 
flowers  have  been  sent  for  determination  which 
have  been  declared  to  have  bloomed  among 
imported  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  which  were 
evidently  what  in  gardens  would  be  called  bad 
forms  of  C.  ■'  Leeanum,  and  in  one  case  with  a 
much  nearer  affinity  to  C.  Spicerianum  than  to 
C.  insigne.  The  question  was  a  very  difficult  one 
to  solve,  especially  as  the  bad  forms  of  C. 
Leeanum  which  often  appear  in  home  -  raised 
batches  may  have  drifted  anywhere.  The  question 
is  again  revived  by  a  drawing  and  description  of  a 
supposed  natural  hybrid  C.  x  Leeanum  by  Mr. 
Oakes  Ames  in  American  Gardening,  Dec.  3,  p.  N7  1 

The  note  says  : — "This  supposed  natural  hybrid 
bloomed  among  plants  of  C.  insigne  imported  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  scape  is  weak  and  droops, 
so  that  the  flower  hangs  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
leaves.  With  the  exception  of  the  narrow  greenish 
upper  sepal,  the  flower  suggests  C.  x  Leeanum. 
That  the  plant  has  C.  Spicerianum  in  it  is  highly 
probable." 

In  the  same  number  C.  x  Deedmannianum  is 
figured.  This  combines  the  characteristics  of 
C.  Chamberlainianum  and  C.  Spicerianum. 

SOPHRONITIS  VIOLACEA. 
Considering  that  the  scarlet  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora  is  such  a  great  favourite  in  gardens,  and  that 
it  has  played  a  very  important  and  satisfactory  part 
in  enabling  the  hybridists  to  secure  some  of  the 
best  and  brightest-coloured  of  garden  hybrids  ;  and 
seeing,  also,  that  Sophronitis  violacea  is  a  plant  of 
similar  habit,  and  with  really  showy-  flowers,  quite 
distinct  in  colour  and  form  from  those  of  S.  grandi- 
flora,  it  is  a  wonder  that  it  is  not  often  met  with  in 
gardens,  for  it  was  first  imported  from  the  Organ 
Mountains  in  1S37,  and  has  on  several  occasions 
been  imported  since.  The  fact  is,  that  the  culti- 
vators never  appreciated  it  as  they  have  S.  grandi- 
flora.  Plants  of  it  have  flowered  well  this  winter, 
as  in  former  seasons,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  E. 
Hill).  The  compact-growing  plants  are  about  the 
same  in  habit  as  S.  grandiflora,  but  are  different  in 
texture,  the  grooved  inch-high  pseudo-bulbs  bearing 
narrow  leaves  about  2  inches  long.  The  peduncles 
each  bear  one  to  two  flowers,  each  about  1 J  inch 
across,  and  of  a  bright  purplish-rose  colour,  which 
is  very  attractive.  A  distinguishing  feature  from 
other  members  of  the  genus  is  that  the  ovate 
labellum  is  broader  and  more  conspicuous  than  the 
other  segments.  It  thrives  in  a  cool-house  with  S. 
grandiflora. 


VARIATIONS    PRODUCED    BY 
GRAFTING,  AND  THEIR  INHERITANCE. 

I*  'oniinued  from  ;>.  13.) 
§  3.  Variations  on  the  time  or  manner  of  flowering. 
— The  effects  considered  under  this  heading  apply 
to  the  ordinary  and  not  to  the  mixed  graft.  In 
annual  plants,  the  time  of  flowering  is,  as  a  rule, 
retarded,  but  in  an  irregular  way,  and  according  to 
the  plants  made  use  of.  In  biennial  plants,  com- 
plications arise  on  account  of  the  respective  ages  of 
scion  and  stock,  when  the  latter  is  in  its  first  year 
of  growth,  and  the  former  in  its  second,  the 
results  already  considered  may  be  looked  for  to  a 
great  extent.  For  instance,  a  Radish  on  a  Brussels 
Sprout  was  retarded  three  weeks  ;  and  a  Toad -flax 
on  a  Snapdragon  a  fortnight.  When  both  compo- 
nents are  in  their  first  year,  the  grafted  plant 
flowers  at  the  usual  time  in  the  second,  the  effects 
of  the  healing  period  having  worn  off  by  then. 
Sometimes  a  like  result  is  obtained  when  two 
plauts  are  grafted  in  their  second  year.  When  a 
stock  is  tuberous,  it  is  thickened  by  its  scion  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Exception  must  be  made 
when  the  reserve  food  is  inulin,  which  can  only  be 
used  by  a  scion  able  to  "digest"  it.  A  Lettuce 
grafted  on  a  Salsafy  flowered  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  control  plants.  Again,  on  grafting  a 
biennial  in  its  second  year  upon  a  perennial  plant, 
an  enormous  amount  of  retardation  of  the  time  of 
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flowering  was  obtained.  Such  is  the  exceptional 
case  when  the  Salsafy  is  grafted  on  Scorzonera,  for 
examples,  grafted  in  the  month  of  March  did  not 
flower  until  the  following  year.  In  retardation  the 
healing  process  plays  the  important  part  ;  in 
acceleration  the  difference  between  the  functional 
activities  of  the  two  plants  produces  the  results,  at 
least  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

When  a  stock  has  no  reserve  food  that  can  be 
used  by  the  scion,  the  latter  uses  its  own  supplies 
to  form  reproductive  organs,  and  vegetative  growth 
is  stopped,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lettuce  on  Salsafy. 
Should  the  stock  be  without  reserves,  but  able  to 
absorb  easily,  as  in  the  case  of  Cauliflower  buds  on 
a  young  Cabbage,  after  healing,  which  is  a  slow 
process,  vegetative  growth  is  continued  while  the 
stock  is  getting  the  materials  from  the  soil  which 
the  scion  needs,  and  flowering  is  delayed. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  these  data  may 
be  of  considerable  value  ;  by  retarding  the  time  of 
flowering  until  normal  plants  have  passed  that 
stage,  hybridisation  may  be  avoided,  and  by  hurry- 
ing on  the  reproductive  period  ripened  fruits  may 
be  obtained  from  plants  that,  as  a  rule,  flower  too 
late  in  the  year  for  the  seeds  to  be  of  any  use. 

In  perennial  woody  plants  flowering  time  is, 
normally,  reached  but  slowly,  and  only  when  the 
tree  is  adult ;  the  period  of  infertility  varies  with 
the  plant.  Grafting  may  lessen  the  purely  vegeta- 
tive period.  With  well  chosen  scions  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  fruit  in  the  first  year.  This  must  not  be 
confounded,  of  course,  with  the  hurrying  on  of  the 
fruiting  period  in  annual  plants  ;  these  are  induced 
to  flower  earlier  in  the  year,  the  trees  blossoming, 
with  rare  exceptions,  at  the  ordinary  season,  but 
in  an  earlier  year. 

Grafting  has  also  an  effect  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers.  These  may,  for  instance,  be  crowded 
together  ;  difficulties  in  flowering  may  also  occur  ; 
petals  may  be  crumpled,  buds  may  become  detached, 
and  the  blossoms  may  come  to  nothing,  when  those 
of  control  plants  produce  seed. 

§  4  Parasites  in  grafting. — The  degree  of  resist- 
ance which  plants  offer  to  the  attacks  of  parasites 
is  of  supreme  importance  in  horticulture.  Such 
resistance  is  increased  with  the  vigour  of  the  plant, 
and  is  lessened  if  the  latter  suffers  or  finds  itself 
in  unfavourable  conditions,  and  grafting  may  have 
a  marked  bearing,  temporarily  or  permanently,  on 
the  question. 

In  all  grafts  there  is  a  time  of  provisional  union, 
when  the  plants  are  most  open  to  the  attacks 
of  parasites.  When  permanent  union  begins  there 
is  less  danger  it  is  true,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  safe.  The  kinds  of  parasites  change,  and 
they  make  themselves  felt  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  graft- 
junction,  and  the  reciprocal  conformity  of  func- 
tions in  the  two  grafted  plants.  During  the 
first  period  molluscs,  such  as  slugs  and  snails,  are 
most  to  be  feared  ;  their  attacks  are  due  to  the 
lessened  vitality  caused  by  the  operations  in  graft- 
ing, and  not  at  all  to  any  modification  of  tissues. 
Parasitic  worms  may  enter  through  the  wounds 
or  soft  tissues ;  woodlice  and  millipedes  if  in 
great  numbers  may  endanger  the  success  of  grafts, 
and  they  attack  by  preference  tubers  and  tuberous 
roots.  There  is  little  to  fear  from  insects  at  this 
stage,  though  small  beetles  may  do  much  damage. 
A  species  of  Cheimatobius,  for  instance,  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  buds  on  Apple  scions,  which  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  the  eggs  removed,  or  some, 
if  not  all,  the  buds  may  be  destroyed.  Moulds  do 
not  develop  unless  there  are  sufficiently  damp  con- 
ditions, and  the  stock  which  has  too  much  water 
suffers  more,  as  a  rule,  than  the  scion  which  has 
too  little.  In  the  open  air,  except  during  heavy 
rains,  moulds  do  not  assume  any  importance, 
though  when  in  bad  practice  the  graft  and  stock  are 
placed  under  cover  they  may  be  of  too  frequent 
occurrence,  seeing  that  neither  plant  is  in  the  sur- 
roundings which  are  suitable  to  it.  When  the  pro- 
visional union  is  coming  to  an  end,  careful  attention 
s  necessary  to  ward  off  the  ravages  of  parasites. 

nsects    and    millipedes    come    first    in    order    of 


importance,  then  vegetable  parasites,  and  lastly, 
molluscs,  which  in  the  previous  consideration  were 
most  to  be  feared.  Such  a  scheme  is,  of  course,  by 
no  means  absolute,  and  while  woody  plants  suffer 
from  the  members  of  the  first  two  categories,  her- 
baceous grafts  are  most  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
those  of  the  last.  M.  Daniel  treats  of  this  aspect 
in  further  detail,  and  sums  up  the  facts  by  pointing 
out  that  the  less  perfect  the  connection  between 
scion  and  stock  the  more  likely  are  the  attacks, 
saying,  "Every  badly-made  or  ill-assorted  graft 
opens  the  door  to  parasites.  ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AURICULAS. 
In  the  proper  treatment  of  these  plants  during 
this  month,  much  depends  upon  the  weather. 
The  frames  should  be  covered  with  mats  in  frosty 
weather  rather  than  afforded  artificial  heat ;  the 
lights  being  drawn  off  when  the  weather  becomes 
mild,  and  air  afforded  always  when  there  is  no 
frost.  Abundance  of  fresh  air  is  very  essential 
to  the  Auricula  at  all  times.  Let  all  dead  or 
decaying  leaves  be  removed,  and  the  surface  soil 
stirred  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  moss, 
and  admit  air  to  the  soil.  But  little  water  will  be 
required  this  month,  and  do  not  wet  the  leaves. 
Upon  the  first  sign  of  green- fly,  fumigate  the 
frame  with  tobacco-smoke  —  a  most  important 
matter,  the  insects  multiplying  very  rapidly,  and 
committing  havoc  on  the  plants. 

Hollyhocks. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  varieties  by 
the  aid  of  cuttings,  place  the  plants  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50°  by  night  to  excite  them  into 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  long  enough, 
out  them  off  with  a  heel,  put  each  singly  in  a  small 
pot,  using  sandy  soil,  with  a  pinch  of  white  sand 
at  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  induce  the  quick 
formation  of  roots.  Let  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  and  cover  with  a  hand  or  bell- 
glass  ;  afford  water  sparingly,  and  wipe  the  inside  of 
the  glasses  night  and  morning  to  remove  condensed 
moisture,  as  too  much  of  this  or  steam  will  cause 
the  cuttings  to  decay.  The  ground  in  which  these 
plants  are  to  grow  should  be  deeply  trenched  and 
heavily  manured.  If  this  is  taken  in  hand  at 
once,  it  will  have  settled  down  near  its  natural 
level  at  planting  time — April.  The  manure,  too, 
will  be  partly  rotted,  and  in  a  better  condition  for 
the  roots.  Once  or  twice  between  now  and  then 
the  surface  soil  will  be  all  the  better  if  forked  over, 
choosing  dry  weather  for  the  work. 

Paxsies 
in  pots  will  need  abundance  of  air  to  keep  them 
stocky  and  in  health.  Dust  the  inside  of  the 
frame  with  soot  to  ward  off  slugs  which  are  partial 
to  the  succulent  leaves  and  stems,  especially  if 
dead  or  decaying  leaves  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  the  surface.  A  nightly  examination  with  a 
lamp  will  be  the  means  of  catching  many  when 
feeding.  Plants  growing  in  beds  or  borders  may 
need  pressing  into  the  soil  with  the  fingers,  as  the 
frost  is  liable  to  loosen  the  roots  by  the  upheaval 
of  the  soil,  thus  disturbing  the  root  action. 
E.  Molyneux. 


NEW    STRAIN   OF    POTATOS. 

Few  of  the  great  seed  firms  associated  with  gar- 
dening have  done  so  much  to  popularise  the  Potato 
as  a  garden  or  field  vegetable,  and  as  a  great  article 
of  food,  than  has  the  house  of  Sutton  &  Sons  of 
Reading.  It  was  that  firm  that  put  into  commerce 
the  famous  Red-skin  Flourball,  one  of  the  very  first 
of  the  great  disease-resisting  strains.  This  was 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  far  more  famous 
and  valuable  Magnum  Bonum.  Since  then  we 
have  seen  scores  of  fine  varieties  put  into  commerce 


from  Reading,  varieties  that  have  in  gardening 
become  like  household  words,  so  widely  are  they 
both  grown  and  known.  But  these  popular  in- 
troductions were  of  other's  raising,  and  not  those 
of  the  firm.  So  far  in  the  matter  of  Potato 
raising,  Messrs.  Sutton  had  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  intercrossing  original  species  with  some 
garden  varieties,  chiefly  for  experimental  purposes, 
but  in  relation  to  the  production  of  varieties  from 
garden  Potatos  alone,  they  had  not,  up  to  within 
the  past  two  years,  competed  in  any  way  with 
ordinary  raisers.  But  death,  old  age,  and  other 
causes  have  materially  removed  from  further  active 
service  many  of  the  old  Potato-producers.  Clark 
of  Christchurch,  and  Laxton  of  Bedford,  have 
passed  away.  Fenn  of  Sulhampstead,  Lye  of 
Market  Lavington,  and  Ross  of  Newbury,  as  well 
as  the  writer,  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  inter- 
cross or  otherwise  raise  new  varieties,  so  that  the 
field  is  largely  cleared  of  the  old  raisers,  and  there 
is  thus  ample  room  for  younger  ones  to  come  in  and 
take  up  the  work  where  others  have  left  it. 

Undoubtedly,  these  raisers  have  in  their  work 
done  very  much  to  help  bring  Potato  production  up 
to  a  high  level  of  excellence.  What  splendid 
Potatos  we  have  to  day,  and  with  them  existent, 
how  difficult,  as  is  found  in  so  many  things  horti- 
cultural, is  it  to  excel  what  has  thus  been  created. 
But  the  gardening  community  is  never  satisfied. 
Even  when  perfection  is  reached,  it  sighs  for  yet- 
greater  excellence,  and  so  it  is  with  Potatos.  We 
want  some  that  are  earlier,  or  more  productive, 
or  that  produce  a  greater  proportion  of  even 
table  used  tubers  ;  also  of  more  perfect  form 
and  higher  table  excellence,  for,  admittedly, 
there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  that 
direction.  Then  we  want  much  greater  disease- 
resisting  constitution  in  our  varieties  than  so  far 
has  been  found,  and  it  is  particularly  in  relation 
to  this  feature  that  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  in  em- 
barking upon  the  work  of  Potato-raising  from  seed, 
have  utilised  as  a  parent  their  excellent  Sutton's 
Flourball,  which  is  not  at  all  the  old  Red  Skin 
variety  previously  referred  to,  although  the  tubers 
have  bright  red  skins,  but  is  a  mid-season  variety  of 
somewhat  dwarf  habit  and  a  heavy  cropper,  that 
so  far  in  the  firm's  experience  has  never  given 
one  diseased  tuber.  The  first  crosses,  and  modest 
ones,  were  made  in  1897  ;  but  the  chief  ones,  in 
which  the  Flourball  played  so  important  a  part 
as  a  progenitor,  were  made  in  1898.  The  seed  thus 
produced  was  sown  in  pans  and  shallow  boxes  under 
glass  at  the  end  of  March,  1899,  and  after  being  duly 
pricked  out  thinly  into  other  shallow  boxes,  and 
grown  on  strong,  were  planted  out  into  the  open 
ground  of  the  seed-farm  on  May  17,  and  in  rows 
2  feet  apart,  being  thence  treated  just  as  ordinary 
Potato-plants  from  tubers  are.  The  product  of 
every  plant  lifted  and  placed  in  a  separate  box  or 
partition,  I  saw  the  other  day  in  the  firm's  huge 
warehouse,  set  out  in  blocks  according  to  parent- 
age. One  of  the  most  noticeable  products  was  that 
from  crossing  the  popular  UptoDate  witli  pollen 
of  the  round  Red  Flourball.  It  was  the  product 
of  two  seed-balls,  and  eighty-one  plants  resulted. 
In  this  instance  the  female  parent  seemed  to  be  the 
dominant  partner  in  respect  of  colour,  as  only  about 
twelve  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-eight  diverse  roots 
were  red,  all  the  others  being  white.  But  in 
relation  to  form,  there  the  male  parent  seemed  to 
dominate,  as  the  roundness  of  the  Flourball  was  very 
much  in  evidence  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  produc- 
tiveness the  diversity  presented  was  remarkable. 
Some  roots,  no  doubt  very  early  ripeners,  gave  but 
a  couple  or  three  tiny  tubers,  in  all  not  exceeding 
half  an  ounce  in  weight.  But  as  the  other  end  of 
the  block  of  seventy-eight  boxes  was  reached,  the 
increase  was  marvellous,  passing  into  pounds  and 
dozens,  until  finally  culminating  in  (i  lb.  and  some 
forty  to  fifty  tubers.  This  result  will  surprise 
many  who  have  regarded  Potato-plants  direct  from 
seed  as  being  capable  of  producing  a  very  few 
small  tubers  only.  Here,  not  only  in  connection 
with  this  one  cross,  but  associated  with  all,  were 
sorts  from  seed  that  thousands  of  growers  during 
the  past  year  would   have  been  delighted  to  find 
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Fig.  12.   -cyrtaxthus  irr.s      xativje  of  natal,     (see  p.  33 


equalled  in  production  amongst   their  tuber  raised 
plants. 

The  next  cross  was  that  of  Sutton's  Kid- 
ney Reliance  with  tho  Sutton  Flourball,  the 
latter  again  the  pollen-parent.  Here  was  a  total 
of  fifty- six  boxes,  all  from  distinct  seedling- 
plants.     In  this  case  red  skins  predominated,  but 


Reliance  Kidney  has  a  slightly  tinted  skin,  and 
the  result  was  not  unexpected.  Here  the  smallest 
produce  was  one  tiny  tuber  one-sixth  of  an  ounce 
in  weight,  and  the  heaviest  one  of  fifty  tubers  of 
admirable  seed  size,  and  weighing  3  lb.  5  oz.  But 
here  again  the  round  form  predominated.  Then 
came    Windsor    Castle    as    the   seed- bearer,    with 


Flourball  as  the  fellow  parent,  the  product  being 
forty-two  distinct  seedling  productions.  The  crops 
ranged  from  one  very  small  tuber  up  to  5  IK  -  oz., 
a  really  remarkable  result,  and  giviug  over  forty 
tubers  to  plant  next  spring  if  so  desired.  Here'all 
were  round  iu  form,  samples  clean,  and  handsome, 
as  might  well  have  been  anticipated.   Tlu  - 
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block  was  from  Magnum  Bonum  female,  with 
Flourball  again  the  male  parent  ;  red  colour  here 
was  much  in  evidence,  and  round  form  greatly 
predominated. 

The  crop  gave  seventy-one  lots,  ranging  from 
J-oz.  to  3  lb.  4  oz.  Schoolmaster  as  the  male, 
with  Flourball  as  the  female  parent,  the  position 
being  here  reversed,  gave  nearly  all  reds,  there  being 
but  eighteen  whites  out  of  fifty-eight  diverse 
seedlings.  Tubers  ranged  as  before,  from  the 
least  up  to  over  3  lb.,  and  were  generally  smaller 
than  those  found  in  the  preceding  crosses.  In 
1S99  Early  Puritan,  female,  was  crossed  with 
Early  Regent,  male.  The  produce  in  plants, 
owing  to  the  drought  of  1S9S,  was  so  tiny  that 
they  were  not  lifted,  but  left  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter,  then  covered  up  with  long  litter.  Some 
twenty-two  lots  of  these  were  kept  last  year, 
but  even  under  such  conditions  gave  great  promise, 
some  roots  giving  quite  a  large  produce,  and  very 
«arly.  Just  two  or  three  small  tubers  lifted  out  in 
1897  were  planted  in  1S98,  and  six  tubers  saved 
from  each  and  planted  last  year  gave  really  quite 
heavy  crops,  as  seen  in  baskets  placed  for  inspec- 
tion. Oue  or  two  other  crosses  were  also  seen, 
but  those  mentioned  were  the  chief.  There  will 
have  to  be  a  huge  trial  during  the  summer,  and 
whenever  the  lifting  takes  place  may  I,  like  the 
chronicler  of  Johnny  Gilpin,  be  "thereto  see."  A.D. 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Xoono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Temperatures,  <£c  —  The  changeability  of  the 
weather  during  the  present  winter  has  rendered  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature  very  difficult.  ( )u 
On  many  occasions  frosty  nights  have  been  followed 
by  mild,  wet  days,  and  then,  unless  great  care  was 
taken,  the  temperatures  inside  were  much  higher 
than  was  desirable.  A  high  early  morning  tem- 
perature is  more  injurious  to  Orchids  than  at  any 
•other  part  of  the  day,  for  measures  to  reduce  it 
have  to  be  adopted,  whereas  in  the  natural  course 
there  should  be  an  increase.  During  unstable 
weather,  the  fires  should  be  of  small  dimensions, 
and  the  furnace  clean  and  free,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  temperatures  of  the  various 
departments  during  this  and  the  next  month,  so 
far  as  fire-heat  is  concerned,  should  approximate  to 
the  following  figures  : — 

Morning  Midday  Night. 
East  Indian  and  Phala-nopsis  houses     65°  70°        68° 

Cattleya  and  Mexican  houses 60°  65°        63° 

Intermediate  house       55=  60°        58° 

Masdevallia  house         50'  55'        53° 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  or  eool-hcuse  4S°  53'        50* 

With  the  aid  of  sunlight,  the  registered  figures 
may  exceed  those  tabulated,  and  on  the  other 
hand  they  should  not  be  quite  so  high  during  very 
frosty  wrather.  Until  the  early  morning  tem- 
peratures have  advanced  a  few  degrees,  an  increase 
of  air  should  not  be  afforded,  or  any  water  afforded, 
or  damping  down  performed. 

Chysis  bractescens.  —  Plants  resting  in  a  cool 
part  of  the  Cattleya-house  since  the  pseudo-bulbs 
were  matured,  will  now  begin  to  make  a  renewal 
of  growth  ;  and  they  should  be  placed  where  there 
are  more  light  and  heat.  Water  should  still  be 
sparingly  applied,  its  needs  in  this  respect  being 
indicated  as  heretofore  by  a  tendency  to  shrivel. 
Until  the  flower-buds  have  appeared,  little  or  no 
root-action  occurs,  and  when  it  does  an  increase  of 
water  becomes  essential.  When  the  flowers  have 
passed  away  is  the  time  to  repot  or  furnish  the 
plants  with  new  rooting  materials.  This  and  other 
species  of  hybrids  thrive  best  when  planted  in  small 
perforated  pans,  having  large  quantities  of  drain- 
age, and  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat  fibre,  one  of 
fibry  loam,  and  the  remainder  of  fresh  sphagnum- 
moss  and  finely  broken  potsherds.  Suspend  the 
pans  in  a  position  as  stated  above,  and  water 
sparingly  until  root-action  is  general  and  free. 
The  young  growths  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
thrips  to  ravage  unseen,  and  frequent  fumigation 
of  the  house  they  occupy  should  occur  to  keep 
them  under,  or  disfigurement  and  decay  will 
follow. 

Platyclinis. — This  genus  contains  several   desir- 


able graceful  flowering  kinds  seldom  met  with, 
owing  to  the  rage  for  large  and  more  highly 
coloured  Orchids.  P.  glumacea  is  now  in  the 
act  of  developing  new  growths  and  flower  racemes, 
and  a  more  liberal  supply  of  water  should  be 
afforded.  Immediately  the  flowers  fade,  repotting 
where  needed  should  take  place.  Excepting  when 
the  centre  has  become  bare,  division  of  the  ball 
should  not  occur,  as  these  plants  do  not  take 
kindly  to  disturbance  of  this  nature.  Well  drained 
pots  or  pans,  and  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat  to 
one  of  fibrous  loam,  and  one  of  chopped  sphagnum 
should  be  used,  sprinkling  in  a  liberal  supply  of  finely 
broken  crocks  as  the  work  of  potting  proceeds.  A 
light  warm  position  in  the  Cattleya  house  should 
be  selected  for  it  during  the  growing  period,  water- 
ing it  sparingly  until  the  roots  have  entered  the 
new  soil ;  afterwards,  as  the  season  advances, 
copious  draughts  are  necessary.  P.  uncata  has 
just  gone  out  of  flower,  and  until  new  growths  and 
roots  appear,  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  and  watered  at  rare  intervals. 
The  strong-growing  P.  latifolium,  requires  more 
warmth,  but  otherwise  the  same  treatment  as  the 
last-named ;  likewise  P.  Cobbiana.  P.  filiformis 
thrives  best  when  grown  in  a  suspended  basket  or 
perforated  pan.  The  temperature  and  other  pre- 
vailing conditions  of  a  Cattleya-house  fulfil  its 
requirements  in  those  respects.  It  is  now  resting, 
and  should  have  water  given  it  at  long  intervals, 
until  the  new-  growths  project  their  tiny  thread- 
like roots.  Red-spider  attacks  these,  and  frequent 
sponging  of  the  leaves  is  requisite  to  keep  them 
free. 

Dendrobium  aureiim,  and  hybrids  derived  from 
it,  such  as  I).  Ainsworthi,  D.  Leachianum,  D. 
splendidissimum,  &c.,  though  commencing  to  grow, 
should  not  be  given  much  water,  or  otherwise 
encouraged  to  make  rapid  growth,  until  the  season 
is  further  advanced.  They  should  occupy  a  posi- 
tion where  all  available  light  can  influence  and 
benefit  their  tender  succulent  growths. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Seed  Sowing. — Hard-coated  seeds,  as  those  of 
Cannas,  Acacias,  Dracrena  indivisa,  &c. ,  all  of  which 
are  useful  in  sub-tropical  bedding,  may  be  sown  at 
once.  Soak  the  seed  in  water  in  a  moderately  high 
temperature  for  a  day  or  two.  In  the  meantime, 
prepare  a  fine,  rich  soil,  and  crock  the  necessary 
pans  or  pots.  These  may  then  be  tilled  with  the 
soil,  and  placed  in  heat  to  await  the  sowing  of  the 
seed.  Begonias,  if  required  to  flower  the  same 
season,  must  also  be  sown.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary, however.  The  soil  must  be  finer,  and  the 
seed  should  be  barely  covered  with  it.  When  the 
seeds  have  been  sown,  place  the  pans  on  a  shelf 
near  the  light,  and  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
watering.  If  the  atmosphere  be  kept  moist,  one 
thorough  watering  will  be  sufficient  until  the  seed 
has  nearly  germinated. 

Picture  Shrubs  and  Small  Trees. — These  include 
Sambucus  (Elder),  with  yellow  and  white  varie- 
gated foliage;  Khus  typhina,  R.  Cotiuus,  R.  coccinea, 
&c.  Araliamandchurica,  Amygdalus  atro-purpurea, 
Primus  Pissardi,  and  any  others  which  make  rank 
over-vigorous  growth  annually  may  be  spurred 
back  closely  if  crowding  of  the  heads  is  feared,  or 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  other  shrubs  being  over- 
grown. Do  not,  however,  give  any  of  the  shrubs  a 
shorn  or  unduly  formal  appearance,  but  leave  some 
middling  long  branches  at  full  length,  in  order  to 
afford  a  symmetrical  and  natural  contour. 

The  Planting  of  Deciduous  Shrtibs. — If  the  soil  is 
light,  and  it  has  been  prepared  by  manuring  and 
trenching,  or  if  stiff  by  draining  and  the  addition 
of  coarse  strawy  manures,  planting  may  now  be 
proceeded  with  whenever  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
admit  of  being  trampled  upon  without  injury, 
some  finely-sifted  soil  or  potting-bench  refuse  being 
first  distributed  evenly  over  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
following  this  with  the  staple.  In  planting,  first 
ascertain  if  the  roots  are  sufficiently  moist,  if 
the  plants  have  been  bought  of  a  nurseryman, 
and  should  there  be  signs  of  shrivelling  of  the 
bark  or  rind-covering  of  the  roots,  lay  them  in 
water  for  a  hour  or  two,  or  in  soil,  and  afford  water 
copiously,  planting  the  following  day.  Bruised  or 
mutilated  roots  should  be  neatly  removed.  It  is 
better  to  mark  the  position  of  each  shrub  with  a 
long  stake,  paying  attention  in  doing  this  to  the 
probable  size  of  the  plant  or  groups  of  plants  will 


grow  to.  Unless  this  be  done  much  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  same  will  be  lost.  Standard  trees  and 
the  taller-growing  shrubs  should  be  secured  and  tied 
to  one,  two,  or  three  stakes,  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary. In  light  soils  it  is  always  advisable  in  plant- 
ing at  this  season  to  pour  water  copiously  about 
the  roots  before  finally  covering  them,  and  even 
heavy,  if  dry,  should  be  similarly  served. 

Bedding  Plants.  —  If  many  plants  are  used, 
propagation  of  Verbenas,  Lobelia  of  the  erinus 
type,  Alternantheras,  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  &c,  the 
established  or  stock  plants  at  once  commence,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  produce  strong  shoots  by 
affording  them  a  temperature  of  about  03°,  keep 
them  meanwhile  close  to  the  front  glass  on  shelves, 
or  near  the  roof.  Watering  may  be  afforded  a 
little  more  freely  to  such  plants.  Wheu  the  cut- 
tings are  large  enough,  prepare  the  required  number 
of  deep  pans  or  pots,  well  draining  them,  after- 
wards filling  them  with  fine  leaf-mould  two-thirds, 
and  loam  one  third,  with  plenty  of  sharp  pit  or 
sea  sand.  Having  done  this,  make  the  cuttings, 
insert  them  firmly,  and  afford  tepid  rain-water  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them.  On  bright  days  the 
syringe  may  be  used  early  iu  the  day,  floor  and 
walls  damped  regularly  if  a  brisk  temperature  is 
maintained. 

Pelargoniums. — Cuttings  of  these  will  now  root 
readily  when  obtainable  from  the  autumn-struck 
plants,  or  from  the  old  stools,  if  the  stock  be  got 
luto  growth,  by  the  use  of  gentle  warmth.  Care, 
however,  is  needed  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  stock- 
plants  by  cutting  them  too  hard.  Afford  both 
cuttings  and  stock-plants  plenty  of  light  in  order 
to  prevent  drawing  and  the  culling,  a  bottom-heat 
of  75°  to  S0\ 

Celosias  pyramidalis. — A  sowing  may  now  be 
made  of  these  attractive  plants. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbiit, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Potalos.  — Where  new  Potatos  are  required  early 
in  the  season,  the  tubers  may  now  be  started  into 
growth.  Trays  or  boxes  about  3  inches  deep  are 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  A  layer  of  leaf-mould 
may  be  placed  over  the  bottom,  and  the  sets  placed 
upon  this  at  about  2  inches  apart.  Cover  them 
with  more  of  the  same  material.  They  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  humid  atmosphere  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  55°,  and  kept  moist  by  occasional  syring- 
ings.  As  soon  as  the  eyes  commence  to  push  they 
should  be  placed  near  the  light,  and  they  will 
soon  be  strong  enough  to  place  in  pots  and  pits. 
Sutton's  Ringleader,  Veitch's  improved  early  Ash- 
leaf,  and  Sharpe's  Victor,  are  excellent  varieties, 
being  short  in  the  haulm,  very  productive,  and  of 
good  flavour. 

31 ushrooms. — To  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of 
these  esculents,  beds  may,  at  about  this  date, 
be  made  in  the  open  air  with  stable-litter  from 
corn-fed  horses,  the  long,  strawy  portion  of  which 
should  be  removed,  only  the  droppings  and  short 
litter  being  made  use  of.  This  material  should 
be  placed  in  an  airy  shed,  in  quantity  enough  to 
form  the  beds.  It  should  be  spread  on  the  floor  to 
the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  turned  at  least  once  a 
week  so  that  it  may  lose  a  portion  of  its  heat,  and 
become  fermented  equally  in  all  parts.  For  an 
out-of-doors'  bed  the  ridge  is  the  best,  and  this 
should  have  a  base  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  and  a  height 
of  3  feet,  boards  6  inches  in  depth  being  nailed  to 
stakes  driven  into  the  ground  on  both  sides. 
Another  method  of  making  a  bed  consists  of 
taking  the  soil  out  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  and 
5  feet  in  width,  and  of  any  desired  length.  The 
manure  should  then  be  built  up  so  as  to  form  a 
ridge  from  4  to  5  feet  high.  Some  straw  should 
then  be  loosely  placed  over,  and  testing-sticks 
put  into  the  bed  at  various  parts.  Where  the 
heat  is  subsiding  and  slightly  below  S0°,  the 
beds  may  lie  spawned,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spawn  from  crumbling  when  broken,  the 
bricks  should  be  soaked  in  tepid  water,  and  then 
divided  into  about  nine  pieces,  and  inserted  trian- 
gularly iu  rows  6  inches  apart  and  3  inches  deep 
in  the  materials  of  the  bed.  The  surface  should 
forthwith  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  loam 
2  inches  thick,  beaten  down  firmly  with  a  spade. 
Having  done  this,  place  as  much  dry  straw  over 
the  bed  as  will  retain  its  heat  for  some  weeks. 
Field-hurdles  thatched  with  straw  should  then  be 
placed  in  a  slanting  manner  and  securely  fastened 
over  the  whole. 
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Tomalos. — Seeds  of  early  fruiting  varieties, 
viz.,  Chemin  Rouge,  Early  Ruby,  or  other  approved 
varieties,  may  now  be  sown  in  pots  rilled  with 
a  mixture  of  sifted  leaf-mould  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  and  tirmly  pressed  down.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly  and  slightly  covered  with 
soil  before  being  placed  under  handlights  to  ger- 
minate in  a  temperature  ranging  from  55°  to  65 '. 
After  germination  has  taken  place,  admit  air  to 
the  plants  gradually,  and  afford  full  exposure  to 
the  light  before  drawing  takes  place. 

Forcing  French  Beans  require  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  65°,  full  exposure  to  the  sunlight,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  humidity.  Pots  7  inches  in 
diameter  are  best  for  the  earliest  crop,  the  blooms 
setting  more  freely  when  the  roots  are  severely 
confined.  A  good  mixture  of  soil  for  Beans 
consists  of  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  decayed 
manure  one  part,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of 
half-inch  bones,  the  whole  being  prepared  some 
weeks  previously.  Before  sowing,  half  fill  the 
pots  with  this  soil  and  make  firm  ;  then  sow  and 
cover  lightly.  The  stems  of  the  plants  should  be 
earthed  up  gradually  as  growth  proceeds.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Syon  House,  and  Williams'  Earliest-of- 
All,  are  capital  forcing  varieties,  especially  the 
last-named,  which  will  produce  excellent  pods  seven 
weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Hardy  Forcing  Plants  that  are  in  the  open  should 
be  established  in  pots,  and  introduced  to  gentle 
heat.  Lilacs  in  variety,  Gueldres  Roses,  shrubby 
Spiraeas,  Ghent  and  Mollis  Azaleas,  are  invaluable 
for  the  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  and  as  plants 
for  conservatory  and  house  decoration.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  two  batches  of  each  species  of 
plant,  and  lift  them  alternate  years,  thus  giving 
time  for  the  plants  to  recover  from  forcing,  and 
become  well  furnished  with  bloom.  The  semi- 
double  Cherry  (Cerasus  Watered),  is  the  most 
beautiful  plant  for  forcing  introduced  during  recent 
years,  but  is  best  permanently  grown  in  pots  aud 
plunged  outside  during  summer  and  autumn. 
Deutzia  gracilis  is  also  best  kept  in  pots  and 
treated  in  a  similar  way.  Both  should  now  be 
top-dressed  with  rich  material,  and  moved  to  a 
cool-house. 

Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  hard- wooded  plants  gene- 
rally, require  to  be  watered  very  carefully,  keeping 
them  on  the  dry  side  rather  than  otherwise  for  the 
present,  and  quite  cool.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
thrips,  and  when  there  are  any  signs  of  them,  use 
the  XL-All  vaporiser  at  intervals  of  eight  or  nine 
days.  Camellias,  planted  out  and  in  pots,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  alternate  doses  of  clear  water 
and  liquid-manure  from  a  farmyard.  At  this  time 
of  year  the  latter  may  not  require  to  be  diluted,  as 
the  considerable  rainfall  passing  into  the  tank 
prevents  any  excess  of  ammonia. 

Acalyphas,  Variegated  Abutilons,  <£•<;. — The 
propagation  of  these  plants  should  be  attended  to 
without  loss  of  time.  Cuttings  of  Acalypha  his- 
pida  (Sanderiana)  strike  readily  in  strong  heat, 
and  the  plant  is  readily  grown  in  good  loam.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  move  them 
into  6-inch  pots,  and  grow  on  rapidly  ;  if  large 
plants  are  required  before  (lowering,  repot  before 
they  become  pot-bound  aod  syringe  the  tops  fre- 
quently, red-spider  being  a  very  troublesome  pest, 
and  neglect  soon  causes  disfigurement  of  the  foliage. 
No  stopping  is  required  ;  single  stems  from  2  to 
4  feet  high,  well  furnished  with  foliage  and  "cat- 
kins "  down  to  the  pot,  make  striking  objects.  A. 
h.  tricolor  and  other  varieties  will  make  good  plants 
in  48's.  The  colouring  of  the  leaves  is  very  hand- 
some. Abutilou  F.  Sawitzer  is  a  most  useful  plant, 
of  good  habit,  for  table  decoration  ;  an  intermediate- 
house  suits  its  needs,  and  it  grows  best  in  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  plenty  of 
sand.  It  is  also  likely  to  be  found  useful  as  a 
bedding  plant,  though  the  variegatiou  is  not  so 
white  as  when  the  plant  is  grown  under  glass. 
The  propagation  of  this  and  other  varieties  may 
soon  be  undertaken,  with  the  usual  precaution  of 
eetting  the  stock  plants  into  growth. 

Caladiums  may  now  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil 
and  started  in  pans  filled  with  sand.  If  an  increase 
of  stock  is  desired,  plunge  the  pans  in  a  brisk 
bottom-heat,  and  when  started,  divide  the  corms 
with  a  sharp  knife  ;  dip  the  cut  parts  in  pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  pot  in  a   light  mould   iu  60's. 


C.  argyrites  can  be  increased  to  any  extent,  and  grows 
more  freely  from  parted  corms  than  from  old  ones. 
C.  minus  erubescens  is  equally  free,  and  it  makes  a 
good  companion  to  C.  arg)  rites  when  used  for  the 
edging  of  groups. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia.  — Plants  may  now  be  placed 
in  heat ;  yearling  plants  are  more  useful  when 
grown  in  48's  ;  older  plants  should  have  their 
shoots  shortened  back  to  flower-buds,  and  be  top- 
dressed.  H.  paniculata,  which  flowers  on  the 
current  season's  wood,  should  be  pruned  to  two  or 
three  buds,  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  when 
in  leaf  syringing  it  frequently,  it  being  very 
subject  to  be  overrun  with  red-spider.  A.  Thomas 
Hogg  is  a  pure  white  variety,  of  slender  growth, 
whose  shoots  may  easily  be  trained  to  any  kind  of 
shape,  and  is  a  most  valuable  plant  for  indoor 
culture,  lasting  a  long  time  in  flower. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  t»e  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Strawberries. — A  succession  batch  of  these  should 
be  introduced  into  structures  where  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable  to  a  gentle  start.  The  first 
condition  necessary  to  success  is  a  well-rooted, 
well-developed  crown.  Plants  of  this  description 
do  not  require  bottom-heat  to  make  a  healthy 
start.  As  a  preventive  against  mildew,  dip  the 
plants  in  a  strong  mixture  of  sulphur  and  water. 
If  time  permits,  top-dress  the  whole  stock  of 
plants,  using  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  burnt- 
earth  and  soot  added.  This  will  encourage  new 
roots  from  the  collar  of  the  plant,  which  will  be  of 
great  help.  The  varieties  we  favour  for  early  work 
are  Royal  Sovereign  and  La  Grosse  Sucree  ;  and 
for  late  crops,  British  Queen  and  Leader.  A  tem- 
perature ranging  between  45°  and  55°  for  all  plants 
under  cover  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Cherries. — The  ease,  certainty,  and  also  the 
cheapness,  with  which  Cherries  can  be  forced, 
should  lead  to  a  more  extended  culture  of  these 
fruits  under  glass.  The  improvement  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  also  the  leDgth  of 
time  it  will  hang  after  ripening,  are  additional 
inducements  to  plant  a  house  where  good  varieties 
of  the  best  kinds  of  dessert  fruit  are  required 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Any  well- 
ventilated  glasshouse,  facing  south  and  west,  or  a 
span  roofed  house  running  north  and  south,  will 
suit  Cherries.  A  border  2  feet  deep,  resting  on  a 
good  body  of  drainage  materials,  and  consisting  of 
good  garden  soil,  with  a  slight  addition  of  turfy 
loam,  aud  plenty  of  old  mortar-rubble  and  chalk, 
will  form  a  compost  rich  enough  forChenies.  The 
best  system  of  training  to  employ  in  order  to  fill 
the  house  quickly  with  bearing-wood  is  three 
three-branched  cordons.  Trees  of  this  description 
furnish  the  trellis  much  quicker  than  do  trees  fan- 
trained.  The  most  reliable  varieties  for  furnishing 
heavy  crops  are  the  following,  which  ripen  in  close 
succession,  viz.,  Early  Purple  Gean,  Frogmore 
Early  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Monstreuse  de 
Mezel,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon.  The  only  forcing 
required  is  to  keep  a  steady  temperature  ranging 
between  45°  and  50°  up  to  the  flowering  period, 
and  this  can  mostly  be  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  fire -heat. 

Plums. — To  obtain  the  highest  quality  in  this 
fruit,  and  to  crop  reasonably  early  in  the  season  in 
cold  districts,  glass  protection  becomes  necessary. 
Last  season  we  planted  a  lean-to  house  ISO  feet 
long  with  young  palmette-traiued  trees  of  the 
best  dessert  varieties ;  these  trees  are  now  well- 
budded,  and  afford  promise  of  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  They  are  mostly  five  and  seven-branched 
trees,  and  by  being  trained  vertically  the  house 
will  be  filled  in  three  seasons.  Only  a  narrow 
border  is  provided,  and  the  trees  are  lifted 
annually,  which  develops  a  dense  mass  of  feeding- 
roots.  Whatever  kind  of  house  is  adopted,  ample 
ventilation  must  be  provided.  The  house  here  is 
built  on  Rendle's  pateut  principle — a  system  that 
affords  a  great  amount  of  air  in  small  quantities 
over  all  the  roof-glass.  The  soil  of  the  border 
should  be  of  a  retentive  nature,  capable  of  holding 
moisture  for  some  long  time.  This  must  be  cor- 
rected a  little  by  the  addition  of  burnt  garden 
refuse  and  limestone  grit.  The  following  are  the 
best  varieties  to  plant  :  Early  Transparent  Gage, 
Golden  Esperen,  Jefferson,  Denniston's  Superb, 
Oullin's  (iolden  Gage,  Bryanston  Gage,  Kirke's, 
and  Goes  Golden  l>rop. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Wip.d,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Where  the  unloosening 
of  the  trees  and  tying  the  branches  to  stakes  placed 
some  little  distance  away  from  the  walls,  with  the 
\  iew  of  retarding  growth,  is  practised,  the  matter 
should  soon  have  attention.  This  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  whatever  pruning  is 
necessary,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  refasten 
the  branches  to  the  wall  it  may  be  done  expe- 
ditiously. Here  it  is  found  that  equally  good 
results  are  secured  by  carrying  out  the  pruning  and 
training  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  trees. 
The  pruning  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  a  small 
matter  if  proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  removal 
of  shoots  that  fruited  last  season,  and  it  will 
consist  of  merely  thinning  out  any  superfluous 
young  bearing-wood,  and  trimming  off  jagged 
cuts  or  snags  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
done  in  the  autumn.  The  pruning  of  neglected 
trees  will  consume  more  time,  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  thin  out  branches  as  well  as  bearing- 
wood.  Much  branch-thinning  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  as  severe  gummiug  often  ensues- 
afterwards  ;  but  if  the  branches  are  much  crowded 
it  is  imperative  to  cut  out  a  few  of  the  older  ones, 
so  as  to  make  space  for  younger  and  more  healthy 
wood.  The  thinning  of  the  bearing- wood  is  the 
next  consideration,  and  this  should  be  done  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  young  shoots  will  have  a  clear 
space  of  4  inches  between  them  when  trained  out, 
aud  sufficient  should  be  left  to  furnish  the  tree 
from  the  centre  outwards.  Regarding  the  selec- 
tion of  wood  to  be  retained,  give  that  which  is  best 
furnished  with  fruit-buds  and  of  medium  strength 
the  preference.  Well-ripened  shoots  should  be 
left  at  full  length,  and  cut  back  only  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Unripened  shoots  should  be  pruned 
back  to  sound  wood  and  to  triple  buds,  or  a  single 
good  wood-bud. 

Insects.  —  If  the  trees  are  infested  with  scale,  let 
them  be  dressed  with  an  insecticide  at  once  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  left  until  the  last  moment  before- 
being  trained  out ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  nailed  or 
tied,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  better  to  defer  the 
cleansing  until  it  is  completed,  and  then  to  spray 
them  with  caustic  alkali  solution. 

Wall  Pears. — Like  all  other  hardy  fruits  the 
cultivation  of  Pears,  particularly  in  cordon  form, 
now  meets  with  greater  attention.  Where  proper 
cultural  treatment  was  accorded  the  trees  duriDg 
the  past  season  the  pruning  will  now  be  of  a  simple 
description,  consisting  of  cutting  back  spur-growths 
left  too  long  last  autumn,  to  two  or  three  buds,  and 
shortening  back  leading-shoots,  whether  on  cordon 
or  other  forms  of  tree,  as  far  as  may  appear 
necessary.  Trees  on  which  the  spurs  have  become 
of  great  length  should  have  these  cut  back,  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  new  growths  from  the  portion 
left.  On  some  trees  spur-pruning  may  perhaps  be 
unnecessary,  but  it  frequently  happeDS  that  the 
buds  on  the  spurs  are  weak  and  debilitated  through 
being  over-crowded.  Here  a  careful  thinning  is 
beneficial,  and  such  is  generally  found  to  be  more 
necessary  with  trees  on  the  Quince  than  on  the 
Pear  stock.  Old  cordon  trees  may  be  rejuvenated 
by  bringing  up  a  new  shoot  from  the  base ;  and 
young  shoots  should  be  left  at  convenient  points  in 
fan  and  diagonal-trained  trees,  with  a  view  to  re- 
placing worn-out  branches  in  the  near  future. 

Training,  Nailing,  or  Tying.— Some  of  the 
hands,  if  possible,  should  commence  this  work 
directly  the  primers  have  made  a  good  start.  Many 
gardeners  wash  or  dress  the  trees  before  this  is 
done,  but  if  well-proved  insecticides  are  used,  or 
the  trees  sprayed  with  caustic  alkali  solution,  this- 
may  be  done  afterwards.  The  great  point  in  train- 
ing fan-shaped  trees  is  to  regulate  and  lay  out  the 
main  branches  first  ;  these  should  be  secured  with 
tarred  twine.  Then  follow  with  the  subsidiary- 
branches,  and  afterwards  the  young  wood.  If  this 
is  done  properly,  each  brauch  and  shoot  will  then 
be  pointing  in  an  outward  direction.  In  the  case 
of  diagonal  trees,  keep  the  branches  at  an  equal 
distance,  and  as  straight  as  possible.  Examine  all 
shreds  and  ties,  and  replace  with  new  any  that 
need  to  be  removed.  Allow  plenty  of  room  when 
making  ties  of  every  description;  in  the  case  of 
wires,  pass  the  material  twice  round  the  wire 
before  securing  the  branch  or  shoot.  Do  not  tie  a 
strand  of  raffia  to  the  tip  of  a  shoot  to  draw  it  out 
straight,  or  it  may  be  strangled.  When  twine  has 
to  be  used  to  secure  a  brauch  in  position,  aud  then- 
is  much  strain,  place  a  shred  or  a  piece  of  old  india- 
rubber  tubing  between  the  bark  and  twine. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  (he  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  le 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TTtponiv  t.~   oq  I  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Cnm- 

rUESDAl,  JAI..  23  j      mittees. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,   Jan.   22.— Ornamental    Trees,     Roses,    Spiia-as, 

Tuberoses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  24.— Japanese  Lilies,  Greenhouse  Plants, 

Azaleas,  American  Tlants,  Carnations,  &c,  at  Protlieroe 

&  Morris"  Ronnis. 
FRIDAY,  Jan    26.— Imported  and   Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 38'3\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — January  17  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  52°;  Min.  to°. 

January  18  :  Fine;  light  frost.    ' 
Provinces.  —  January  17  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.    47°,   Scilly ; 
Mill.  37°,  N.E.  Scotland'. 


The  Gardeners'  The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
Royal  Benevo-  lent  Institution,  the  annual 
ent  Institution,  meeting  of  which  took  place  on 
Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  is  making  satisfactory 
progress.  Its  usefulness  in  alleviating  the  evils 
attendant  on  sickness,  poverty,  and  age,  is 
increasing  proportionately.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  the 
finances  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  state,  so 
that  at  the  meeting  to  which  we  refer  it  was 
possible  to  elect  ten  candidates  without  the 
trouble  consequent  upon  election  by  vote  in 
the  usual  way.  These  candidates  were  all 
persons  who,  at  some  time  or  other,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  helped 
while  they  were  able  to  succour  those  less 
fortunately  placed.  In  addition  to  these,  six 
other  candidates  who  had  not  subscribed  to 
the  charity  were,  by  the  votes  of  the  members, 
elected  as  pensioners.  Some  of  these  must  feel, 
we  imagine,  in  the  position  of  those  who  have 
had  coals  of  fire  placed  on  their  heads. 

Of  late  years  some  subsidiary  funds  have  been 
established  which  have  gone  far  to  remove 
certain  objections  which  used  to  be  raised. 
The  Victorian  Era  fund,  now  completed,  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those 
members  of  the  Institution  during  the  interval 
between  their  application  and  their  election. 
We  call  them  members  of  the  Institution  because 
they  have  been  subscribers  for  longer  or  shorter 
times.  The  benefits  of  this  particular  fund 
do  not  extend  to  those  who  have  not  been 
subscribers. 

Candidates,  then,  who  have  done  what  they 
could  in  their  days  of  comparative  prosperity, 
are  now  certain  to  obtain  some  relief  at  once, 
though  they  may  still  have  to  wait  a  year  or 
two  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  full 
benefits  of  the  institution. 

Another  fund  has  lately  been  started,  which 
will  assuredly  commend  itself  to  the  fraternity 
— the  Good  Samaritan  Fund.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  afford  immediate  temporary  relief  to 
those  in  trouble  or  sickness  whose  cases  have 
been  investigated  by  the  committee. 

These  two  additions  greatly  enhance  the 
power  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  for  doing  good.  During  our  own 
recollection  the  number  of  pensioners  has  been 
largely  augmented,  the  amount  of  the  pensions 
has  been  considerably  increased,  and  now  these 
two  new  funds  have  been  instituted.     During 


all  this  time,  the  financial  position,  always 
sound,  has  become  more  and  more  satisfactory. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  large  demands  this 
year  on  our  self-sacrifice  and  our  means,  but 
we  must  take  care  that  while  doing  our  utmost 
in  other  directions,  we  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  those  institutions  which  it  is  our  special  duty 
and  privilege  to  support. 

The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  Stewards,  donors  of  flowers, 
and  to  the  horticultural  press.  They  likewise 
tender  their  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries 
of  the  several  auxiliaries  for  their  services,  and 
also  to  other  friends  throughout  the  country, 
who,  by  arranging  concerts,  flower  stalls,  open- 
ing their  gardens,  and  in  other  ways  have  so 
materially  assisted  the  Institution.  The  Com- 
mittee are  glad  to  announce  the  formation  of  an 
auxiliary  at  Reading  under  the  presidency  of 
Charles  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  and  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.  Their  thanks 
are  specially  due  to  Mr.  Sutton,  to  whose  in- 
fluence and  indefatigable  exertions  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  branch  is  due. 

To  the  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons, 
who  have  again  contributed  their  generous 
annual  gift  of  .£105  ;  to  the  anonymous  donor 
who  left  four  £5  notes  at  the  office  "  In 
Memory  of  Robert  Fortune  ;  "  and  to  other 
friends  too  numerous  to  mention  who  have  so 
generously  given  to  the  funds,  the  Committee 
oiler  their  thanks. 

In  respect  to  the  election  of  pensioners  to  the 
Fund,  it  was  decided  that  William  Armstrong, 
Andrew  Bryan,  Thomas  Chapman,  George 
Chitty,  William  Hole,  Francis  Nixon,  Samuel 
Smalley,  Richard  H.  Smith,  Joseph  Willis,  and 
John  Wilson,  whose  cases  had  been  investigated 
and  appeared  to  be  deserving,  be  placed  on  the 
pension  list  without  election  under  the  power 
conferred  by  rule  iii.,  5. 

The  additional  candidates  subsequently 
elected  were  Isaac  Page,  4519  ;  Lucy  Mitchell, 
4282  ;  Jane  R.  Edwards,  3086  ;  Thomas 
Evans,  3383  ;  William  Thomas,  3228  ;  Isabella 
Watt,  2845.  William  B.  Glasscock  received 
3346  votes,  and  would  have  become  a  reci- 
pient of  the  pension  but  for  the  fact  that 
since  the  list  was  published  his  circumstances 
had  so  changed  as  to  render  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  Institution  unnecessary. 

It  was  mentioned  as  remarkable  that  since 
the  list  had  been  ready,  four  candidates  had 
died.  There  were  only  thirty-seven  votes 
wasted  this  year  through  papers  not  being 
signed,  as  against  nearly  600  last  year. 


PATRICK  O'Mara.—  It  is  needless  to  detail  the 
nationality  of  this  gentleman.  He  is  the  business- 
manager  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  has 
lately  been  elected  President  of  the  New  York 
Florists'  Club. 

A.  HERRINGTON.  -A  former  Chiswick  pupil,  at 
oue  time  attached  to  the  Garden,  has  been  elected 
a  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Club. 
Mr.  Herrington  has  only  been  in  America  for  four 
years,  so  that  credit  is  due  to  our  cousins  for 
their  cosmopolitan  selection,  and  to  Mr.  Herring- 
ton  for  having  in  so  short  a  time  worked  his  way 
into  so  honourable  a  position. 

Hubert  Jean  Van  Hulle,  whose  death  in 
his  seventy-third  year  at  Ghent  on  the  13th  inst.  is 
announced,  had  one  of  those  distinct  personalities 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  encounter.  He  was 
formerly  a  professor  in  the  Ghent  School  of  Horti- 
culture, and  Inspector  of  the  Municipal  Plantations. 
A  polyglot  linguist,  it  was  his  wont  to  address  the 
jurors  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Europe  at  the 
Quinquennial  Exhibitions  in  at  least  live  different 


languages.  He  was  a  member  of  that  active  band 
who  take  such  an  active  part  in  horticultural 
matters  in  the  Flemish  city,  and  who  were  likened 
to  the  four-leaved  Shamrock.  The  members  of  this 
league  were  MM.  Rotjigas,  Pynaert,  Burvenioh, 
and  Van  Hulle.  Well  informed,  courteous,  and 
energetic,  we  sympathise  with  our  Belgian  friends 
on  the  magnitude  of  their  loss. 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  has  signified  his  willingness  to  join  the 
Council,  in  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  resigned. 

Mr.  F.  MOORE. — Our  sub-editor  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  letters  of  condolence  and 
sympathy  from  contributors  to  this  journal  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  and,  being  unable 
from  their  numbers  to  thank  them  individually,  he 
takes  this  opportunity  of  conveying  to  them  his 
gratitude  for  their  kind  feelings  expressed  towards 
him  in  his  trouble. 

The  Marquis  of  Lothian. — The  death  of 

this  nobleman  is  announced.  To  horticulturists 
he  will  be  known  as  the  possesser  of  Newbattle, 
with  its  noble  Beech-tree.  His  collection  of 
Masdevallias  formed  the  basis  of  Miss  Woolward's 
excellent  illustrated  monograph  of  that  genus. 

Earl  MANVERS  died  on  the  lGth  inst.  at 
Thoresby  Park,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  of 
Ptoyal  Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  January  23,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  at  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on 
"  Tbe  Neglect  of  Flowering  Shrubs  in  our  Gar- 
dens," will  be  given  at  3  o'clock  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  V.M.H. 

Royal    Botanic    Society.— The   Brazilian 

Minister  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  two  copies  of  the  Album  do  Para  em  1899, 
no.  Administrariio  do  Governo  de  sua  Excia.  o  Senr. 
Dr.  Jose  Paes  de  Carvalho,  containing  a  large 
number  of  reproductions  of  beautiful  photographs 
with  explanatory  letterpress. 

NATURE'S  BIRTHDAY.  —January  15,  being  the 
fifteenth  day  of  Shebat,  is,  according  to  our 
calendar,  the  new  year  for  trees.  Of  the  four  new- 
years  days  ordered  by  the  Talmudic  authorities 
none  is  more  apposite  than  that  which  recognises 
that  the  longest  winter  nights  are  over,  that  the 
sun  renews  its  warmth  to  earth  ;  now  the  forests 
throw  off  the  lethargy  of  the  winter's  sleep,  and 
the  sap  commences  to  rise  in  the  trees.  Jewish 
World. 

Remedy    for    Gooseberry     Mildew.  —In 

Bulletin  No.  133,  from  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  potassium  sulphide,  1  oz.  to 
2  or  3  gallons  of  water  was  recommended  as  the 
best  remedy.  According  to  a  recently-published 
report,  the  results  of  three  years  show  that  it  is 
still  the  best  fungicide  the  Station  has  thoroughly 
tested.  Spraying  should  be  begun  very  early,  just 
as  the  buds  are  breaking,  and  be  continued  at 
intervals  of  about  ten  days.  Further  testing  will 
be  necessary  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of 
soda,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  the  copper  carbonate 
solution,  in  comparison  with  potassium  sulphide 
solutions  for  checking  Gooseberry. mildew. 

Some  Fruit  Crops  of  1899  in  California. 
— We  have  been  informed  that  this  Garden  of 
America  has  produced  5,250,000  lb.  of  Figs  last 
year,  against  4,780,000  lb.  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  "pack"  of  dried  Peaches  on  the  coast  is 
placed  at  2S,300,000  lb.,  against  10,960,000 in  189S. 
The  Apricot  crop  of  last  year  was  7,000,000  lb. 
compared  with  8,240,000  lb.  in  1898. 

Experiments  on  Manuring. — From  a  paper 
on  the  "Arrangement  of  Experimental  Plots  in 
Gardens,''    issued  by   the   South-Eastern  Agricul- 
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tural  College,  Wye,  the  following  are  mentioned 
as  being  the  requisite  amounts  of  manure  and  the 
right  proportions  of  their  constituent  parts  :  "The 
quantities  required  are  2  oz.  per  square  yard  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  kainit  : 
4  oz.  per  square  yard  of  basic  slag  or  superphos- 
phate;  and  1  lb.  per  square  yard  of  lime."  Of 
course,  many  other  manures  will  supply  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid,  but  the  above  are  the  most 
convenient. 

A  New  Begonia.—  The  Qartenflora  inaugurates 
the  new  decade  (it  calls  it  the  new  century)  by 
the  description  and  an  illustration  of  a  new 
fibrous-rooted  Begonia  from  German  East  Africa. 
The  leaves  are  obliquely  ovate-lanceolate,  with  two 
sharply-pointed,  widely-spreading  lobss  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pink.  It  may  be 
useful  for  hybridising  purposes.  It  was  discovered 
by  Here  Hedd  in  West  Usambara,  and  is  described 
by  Dr.  Warburg. 

Rainfall  and  Sunshine  of  1899.— Mr.  J.  J. 
Willis,  of  Harpenden,  writes  : — "The  year's  rain- 
fall of  1899,  according  to  Sir  John  Lawes'  tain- 
gauge  at  Kothamsted,  Hertfordshire,  which  is 
located  420  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  one- 
thousandth  of  an  acre  area  in  dimension,  amounts 
to  27"14  inches.  This  is  about  1J  in.,  equal  to 
.152  tons  of  water  on  each  acre  of  land,  less  than 
the  average  fall  in  this  neighbourhood  extending 
over  a  period  of  forty  years.  There  were  seven 
mouths  which  gave  an  excess  of  rain  compared 
with  the  average,  and  five  months  recording  a 
deficiency ;  these  latter  included  March,  June, 
July,  August,  and  September.  The  total  yearly 
amount  of  bright  sunshine  for  189!),  according  to 
the  Rothamsted  measurements,  was  1803  hours, 
whilst  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  only 
1704  hours  were  recorded  out  of  a  possible  4458 
hours.  The  months  of  January,  February,  April, 
November  and  December  were  particularly  gloomy. 
The  three  months  which  showed  less  sunshine  at 
Kothamsted  than  at  Greenwich  were  May,  June, 
and  August.  In  the  total  twelve  months  there 
were  99  hours  more  of  bright  sunshine  at  Kotham- 
sted than  at  Greenwich. 

Fruit  in  Ontario.— The  1898  report  of  the 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  has  just  seen  the 
light — arriving  in  London  on  January  1,  1900. 
Well,  better  late  than  never ;  but  for  all  that, 
earlier  publication  would  certainly  make  a  most 
excellent  report  of  much  greater  value,  or  the 
publication  of  monthly  statements  of  crop  con- 
ditions, as  in  the  United  States,  could  not  fail 
to  be  appreciated  in  this  country.  In  Ontario, 
all  descriptions  of  fruit  suited  for  the  climate 
are  grown  in  rich  profusion,  as  testified  to  by 
their  appearance  here,  where  all  are  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  fruit-growing  area  is  gradually  ex- 
tending year  by  year,  and  all  modern  means  and 
appliances  are  in  use  so  as  to  ensure  an  even 
amount  of  success.  The  test  is  to  bo  found  here 
iu  the  prices  obtained  week  by  week  in,  say, 
London  and  Glasgow.  Spraying,  it  may  bo  noted, 
is  much  in  vogue ;  and  its  beneficial  action  is 
duly  noted  in  sectional  reports.  The  advance  of 
the  province  in  the  production  of  all  farm  produce, 
and  of  a  high  quality,  is  very  observable. 

WILD  BIRDS. — The  regulations  iu  the  County 
of  London  prohibit  the  killing  and  taking  of  wild 
birds  from  February  1  to  August  31,  both  inclu- 
sive ;  other  birds'  are  protected  during  the  whole 
year.  In  certain  parishes  all  birds  are  protected 
on  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  The  taking  or 
destroying  of  the  eggs  of  certain  birds  is  also 
prohibited  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Fowls  in  Fruit-cultivation.— In  the  old 
<lays  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  Mr.  Alderman 
and  Sheriff  Mechi  used  to  entertain  the  readers 
with  stories  of  his  agricultural  experiences,  in- 
cluding the  work  done  by  fowls  in  vegetable- 
gardens  and  orchards  in  clearing-off  insect  pests. 
This  sort  of  work  is  being  done  now  with  approval 


in  many  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  from  abroad  come 
encouraging  reports  of  the  value  of  chicken-peck. 
One  fruit-grower  writes  : — "  I  enclosed  half-a-dozen 
unproductive  caoker-worm  infested  Apple-trees  in 
a  chicken-yard,  and  as  a  result  the  insects  were 
cleared,  and  the  trees  produced  good  crops  of  fine 
fruit."  Another  wrote  : — "The  hen  has  a  golden 
claw  ;  she  is  a  professor  of  agriculture,  too,  and 
teaches  clean  culture,  and  lotB  of  it,  with  high- 
feeding  for  a  fruit -orchard."   Verb.  Sap. 

Metropolitan  Open  Spaces.— The  year  in 
this  respect  has  opened  well,  it  having  been 
announced  that  various  public  parks  will  be  taken 
in  hand  by  the  local  public  bodies.  One  is  at 
Ilford,  well  known  for  its  cemetery  ;  the  other  at 
EdmontoD,  known  best,  originally,  through  its 
connection  with  that  citizen  of  high  renown, 
yclept,  John  Gilpin.  As  to  the  first,  Ilford,  a 
rapidly  -  rising  suburb,  within  easy  distance  of 
the  Liverpool  Street  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  Here,  within  the  past  few  years,  miles 
of  streets  have  been  constructed,  with  plenty  of 
garden-ground  attached  to  many  of  them  ;  and 
the  district  council  have  determined  that  Ilford 
must  have  its  "park,"  and  this  will,  we  are  told, 
be  constructed  at  the  Green  Lanes  end  of  the 
district,  and  at  the  cost  of  some  £10,000.  We 
hope  every  effort  will  be  made  to  get  value  for 
money.  The  second  open  space  will  be  formed 
out  of  Prymmes  Park,  an  estate  of  53  acres  in 
extent,  acquired  by  the  Edmonton  District  Council, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  park  and  recreation 
ground,  at  a  cost  of  £36,000.  The  park  is  well 
wooded,  and  contains  a  lake.  It  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  rapidly-increasing  neighbourhood,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
have  contributed  £6,000  towards  the  purchase. 

Rose  Culture  in  Turkey.— We  learn  from 

a  Constantinople  authority  that,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  and  thus  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  perfumery  (attar) 
throughout  the  empire,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  distributed  100,000  Rose-trees,  of  good  variety, 
to  agriculturists  in  seven  of  the  Turkish  provinces. 
In  addition  to  this,  loans  on  easy  terms  will  be 
made  to  such  producers  as  require  new  apparatus 
and  stills,  or  these  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices  to  such  as  prefer  to  purchase  out- 
right.    This  assistance  does  not  come  too  soon. 

Flowers   and    Frailty.— a   quarter   of   a 

century  since  a  contributor  to  this  journal  wrote  in 
this  place  his  belief  that  "  beautiful  thoughts 
from  angelic  minds  were  born  into  this  world  in 
its  lovely  flowers."  This  may  or  may  not  be  so  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  repetition  of  the  assertion  is 
permissible  here  in  connection  with  an  idea  now 
being  carried  into  activity  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Chicago,  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Sloan. 
The  most  abandoned  of  women,  the  class  of  so- 
called  "unfortunates,"  are  placed  under  Mr. 
Sloan's  care,  and  it  has  struck  that  gentleman 
that  no  more  humanising  agent  than  flower-grow- 
iug  could  be  used  in  the  reformation  of  these 
women.  The  idea  originated  in  this  wise : — A 
young  lady,  daughter  of  a  city  merchant,  had 
obtained  leave  to  see  the  female  inmates  at  work 
in  the  prison.  Her  presence  was  treated  as  an 
intrusion  by  the  women,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
known  as  "  the  Terror,"  and  actuated  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  the  visitor  took  a  Rose  from  her  dress, 
and  gave  it  to  the  semi-wild  inmate.  She  looked 
troubled  at  the  gift,  but  smiled,  and  said  "God 
bless  you."  Mr.  Sloan  at  once  seemed  to  see  his 
way  in  the  matter,  and  to-day  these  are  doing 
good  moral  work  in  the  prisou  —three  greenhouses, 
75  by  15  feet,  and  covering  an  area  of  4000  square 
feet,  duly  set  out,  and  tended  by  these  novel  prac- 
titioners. We  thiuk  the  subject  one  worthy  the 
attention  of  our  authorities,  who  might  experiment 
in  the  first  stage  with  the  assistance  of  outside 
nurserymen  ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  the  matter  for 
consideration,  aud  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know 
that  Mr.  Sloan's  idea  had  takeu  root  here. 


Weed-killer  —Mr.  White,  a  florist,  of  Wor- 
cester, was  proceeded  against  on  January  16  in  the 
Oueen's  Bench  Division  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  for  selling  a  weed-killer  containing  arsenic, 
he  not  being  a  person  permitted  by  law  to  distri- 
bute poisons.  It  appeared  that  the  florist  did  not 
keep  the  weed-killer  in  stock,  but  sent  on  any 
orders  he  might  receive  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
executed  the  order,  and  gave  him  a  commission. 
The  county  court  judge  of  Worcestershire  held  that 
the  defendant,  White,  was,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act,  not  the  seller  of  the  weed-killer.  This 
decision  was  appealed  against  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  but  the  court,  without  hearing  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  dismissed  the  appeal,  aud  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  county  court  judge.  The  Society 
will  have  to  be  more  careful  in  its  operations. 

The  Sale  of  Poisons.— At  a  meeting  recently 
held  in  Scotland,  Mr.  M.  Ccthbertson,  nursery- 
man, of  Rothesay,  asked  the  Lord  Advocate  if  he 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  bill  in  Parliament 
making  it  legal  for  seedsmen  and  other  agents  to 
sell  poisonous  preparations  such  as  sheep-dips, 
insecticides,  weed-killers,  &c.  In  reply,  the  Lord 
Advocate  said  that  where  poisonous  substances 
were  dealt  with  in  the  way  of  being  dispensed,  it 
was  quite  right  that  should  only  be  allowed  to  be 
done  by  qualified  persons.  But  in  his  view,  where 
they  did  not  need  to  be  dispensed  and  were  supplied 
by  the  manufacturer  in  the  final  form  in  which  they 
were  to  be  applied,  he  did  not  see  that  a  trade  or 
profession  should  have  a  monopoly  of  selling  them, 
provided  proper  regulations  were  made  and  pre- 
cautions taken  that  they  would  not  be  supplied  or 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which 
they  were  meant. 

Our  Almanac— The  demand  for  this  sheet, 
issued  with  our  fiist  number,  has,  the  publisher 
informs  us,  been  unprecedented.  Although  a  very 
large  extra  number  of  copies  were  issued  on  this 
occasion,  only  very  few  remain.  Many  fixtures  and 
horticultural  arrangements  are  not  made  till  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  cannot,  in  consequence,  be 
inserted,  but  these  could  be  inserted  in  a  second 
edition  should  it  be  required. 

LlGUSTRUM  OVALIFOLIUM.  —  Our  American 
cousins  are  troubled  with  a  great  many  customs' 
duties  from  which  we  are  happily  free.  Evergreens, 
for  instance,  are  liable  to  duty,  but  deciduous 
shrubs  are  not.  The  customs'  authorities  seem  rather 
confused  as  to  whether  the  plant  mentioned  is  an 
evergreen  or  not.  In  this  country  it  keeps  some  of 
its  leaves  till  the  new  ones  come  :  but  even  a  slight 
frost  will  cause  the  detachment  of  a  good  many 
leaves.  No  doubt  local  conditions  and  soil  have 
much  to  do  with  the  matter.  Another  source  of 
perplexity  to  us  is,  why  the  species  iu  question  is 
called  "  Californian  "  Privet,  seeing  that  it  is  of 
Japanese  origin. 

Publications  Received.— From  U'e  south  Eastern 

Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent  (County  Councils  of  Kent 
and  Surrey),  Hints  on  the  Arrangement  of  Escpi  rimt  ' 
in  Gardens,  A.  D.  Hall,  Priucipal. — From  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  the  follow- 
ing Bulletins  :  No.  159,  October,  ISM.  The  Forest  Tent  Cater- 
pillar, V.  H.  Lone;  No.  160,  October,  1899,  Report  of  Analyses 
Spring  of  1899,  L.  L.  Van 
llyke;  No.  161,  November,  1899,  Treatment  finr  tioos 
Mild,:/;  t'.  P.  Close.—  The  Botanical  Magazine,  Tokyo,  No- 
vember 20,  1E99,  contains:  Notarise  ad  Flantas  Asiaticas 
Orientales  (continued),  by  J.  Matsumura  ;  Botanische 
Mittbeilungen  aus  Nikko  I.,  by  M.  Miyoshi ;  Plants  Japo- 
nenses  nova:  vel  minus  cogniUe.  (continued),  by  T.  Makino, 
and    various   articles    iu   Japanese.  —  !': 

-  ami   New  York),   December  30,  1899.— 7'J 
December    ■-',    1899.— The  G  (Cassell 

January  1:1.  1900.— Phanengamai  et  Pteridophytai  Japoniea 
01  Figures  with  Brief  Descriptions  arid 
Remarks  ol  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Japan  |  . 
bj  1.  Makino,  November  SO,  1899.  With  illustrations  of 
Tricbomanes  japonicum,  T.  auriculatum,  Hymenophyllum 
polyanthus,  Yittaria  japoniea,    and    Diplazium  lanceutn.— 

lincf  Descriptions  and  Remarks  of  the  Musci,  Hepaticee, 
Ficli.-ns,  Fungi,  and  Alga:  of  Japan  (Tokyo),  by  J.  Matsu- 
mura and  M.  Miyoshi,  October  28,  1S99.  With  illustrations 
of  Pogona  turn  otaruense,  Sticts  Mi]  el  ana,  Digeaea  simplex, 

and  Isuia  aracloiophila. 
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PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Begonia  Heddei,  Warburg.  —Garten  Flora,  t,  1470. 

Cypripedium  x  Canhami  Wi/ndsam.— C.  Cannami is  across 
between  C.  villosum  and  C  superbiens  The  vnnety  figured 
originated  in  the  garden  of  Herr  Wundsam,  Wiener.  Jltus- 
triertt  Garten-Zeitung,  December. 

Iris  albo-purpurea.—  Japan,  Kew.     Garden,  December  23. 

Prunus  per.ska  magnificAj  Gardt  ti,  I  >ecember  30. 

Rose  Grand  Duke  Adolph  of  Luxemburg.  —  ].<■  Mon&teur 
&' Horticulture,  January,  l'JOO. 


THE  DEEPDENE. 

[See  Supplementary  Sheet.] 

Oup.  supplementary  illustrations  this  week  are 
reproduced  from  photographs  taken  during  last 
Summer  at  a  delightful  residence  in  the  county  of 
Surrey.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  lanes 
and  meadows,  the  hills  and  dales,  the  pretty 
villages  of  this  county,  will  remember  with  lively 
pleasure  the  first  time  they  beheld  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  district  around  Dorking,  and  wan 
dered  admiringly  over  Box  Hill,  the  predominating 
feature  of  the  local  landscape.  The  land  around 
Dorking  is  so  uneven  of  surface,  so  distinct  from 
most  other  parts  of  the  county,  that  it  has  been 
described  as  "fairy-made,"  and  if  this  description 
be  apt  of  the  district  generally,  it  most  certainly 
may  be  applied  with  special  fitness  to  the  estate 
of  The  Deepdene.  The  site  upon  which  the  estate 
is  situated  is  immediately  above  the  little  town, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  Ranmore  heights,  whilst 
Box  Hill,  and  at  its  foot  Burford,  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence's home,  lie  to  the  east  or  north-east. 

There  appears  to  have  existed  a  remarkable 
garden  upon  the  site  in  Evelyn's  days,  and  whilst 
living  a  couple  of  miles  away,  at  Wotton,  be 
mentioned  the  place  in  his  Diary. 

About  a  century  ago  Deepdene  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  who  wrote  Anastalius,  and 
it  is  still  the  property  of  the  Hope  family,  from 
whom  it  was  leased  several  years  since  by  Lily, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  with  her  husband, 
Lord  William  Beresford,  V.C.,  now  resides  there. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  charms  of  Deepdene  are 
the  outcome  of  its  natural  characteristics.  Its 
surface  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  number  of 
steep  or  sloping  banks  and  intervening  dells  and 
ravines,  and  its  soil  is  the  well  known  greensand. 
What  more  suitable  place  than  such  an  one  could 
there  be  for  the  extraordinary  groups  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas  that  there  abound  ?  The 
answer  is  given  by  the  shrubs  themselves,  for 
they  have  so  taken  possession  of  the  place,  so 
covered  its  slopes,  scaled  it  heights,  and  filled  its 
lowest  levels,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task 
indeed  to  eradicate  them,  even  if  such  a  spirit  of 
vandalism  could  ever  be  entertained  in  regard 
to  such  a  place.  The  Rhododendrons  seed  by 
thousands,  and  in  some  of  the  less  trodden  of  the 
many  shady,  almost  solitary  paths,  the  pedestrian 
can  hardly  avoid  crushing  the  young  plants 
beneath  his  foot. 

Before  visiting  the  south  side  of  the  residence 
from  whence  the  photographs  were  taken,  let  us 
stay  for  a  moment  to  admire  the  view  upon 
the  north  side,  where  the  lawn  slopes  from  the 
house,  and  the  many  splendid  old  Cedars  (C. 
Libani),  a  Tulip-tree,  probably  70  feet  high  ;  several 
large  evergreen  Oaks,  five  or  six  good  specimens  of 
the  Purple  Beech,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
Beech,  and  a  few  less  noteworthy  species  make  the 
view  an  attractive  one. 

Proceeding  to  the  west  side,  one  sees  the  good 
effect  of  the  work  Her  Grace  has  effected  in  the 
removal  of  large  bushes  of  Rhododendrons  that 
intruded  too  near  the  buildiDg.  This  opening  out 
of  the  immediate  grounds  around  the  house  was 
much  needed,  and  even  now  the  pretty  spire  of 
St.  Martin's  Church  is  hardly  visible,  and  we  think 
a  little  more  of  the  same  work  might  be  advan- 
tageously performed.  On  this  west  side,  adjoiuing 
the  house  is  a  small  flower-garden,  but  so  small 
that  in  comparison  with  the  other  features  of 
Deepdene,  it  is  hardly  noteworthy  ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  flower-gardeniDg  as  generally 
understood,  as  practised  at  Blenheim  for  instance, 


in  the  exceedingly  large  one  illustrated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  fortnight  ago,  is  not  prac- 
tised at  Deepdene. 

Coming  now  to  the  south  side,  the  immediate 
view  is  that  of  a  steep,  grass  clad  bank,  crowned 
by  Rhododendrons,  and  rising  from  close  to 
the  house.  This  extends  most  of  the  way  along 
the  front,  and  terminates  as  shown  in  our 
illustrations  of  the  south  front  as  approached 
from  the  south  east.  The  Rhododendrons  there 
depicted  being  most  in  view  have  been  planted  by 
the  Duchess,  and  are  newer  varieties  with 
variously  coloured  flowers.  Further  in,  and  this 
refers  to  the  plantations  and  thickets  of  Rhododen- 
drons, over  the  entire  place,  the  bulk  of  the  plants 
are  of  the  species  R.  ponticum.  On  this  same 
bank,  and  in  various  positions,  are  large  Bamboos 
Broom,  and  species  of  a  like  nature.  To  the  right 
of  the  house  the  photograph  shows  a  fine  Horse- 
Chestnut  tree  and  a  Copper  Beech.  The  effect  of 
the  position  of  the  camera,  however,  has  given  to 
the  tree  a  greater  advantage  in  height  over  the 
house  than  it  actually  possesses. 

But  to  obtain  the  better  view  we  must  walk  to 
the  extremity  shown  in  the  other  illustration 
and  that  is  a  position  occupied  by  an  Egyptian 
Temple  (just  visible  in  the  photograph),  at  a  height 
reached  through  a  slightly  ascending  narrow  valley, 
the  sides  of  which  are  high  banks,  covered  with  Beech 
trees,  with  Rhododendrons  in  front  of  them,  and 
thence  by  a  flight  of  108  steps.  It  will  simplify 
matters  if  we  say  that  the  two  views  were  taken 
by  turning  the  camera  round  and  slightly  altering 
its  position.  The  height  above  described  is  known 
as  The  Terrace,  and  some  very  fine  views  of  con- 
siderable distinctness  are  obtained  from  thence. 

Looking  from  the  temple  towards  the  house 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  features  already  described, 
and  right  away  to  Ranmore  Common  at  the  top  of 
the  heights.  We  should  have  mentioned  that  at 
the  base  of  the  narrow  valley  leading  up  to  the 
terrace  is  a  small  plateau  where  there  is  a  sundial 
and  several  figures.  There  were  a  few  flower-beds 
here  until  lately,  but  they  have  been  filled  with 
new  Roses  that  Her  Grace  admired  and  purchased 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  last  year. 
The  terrace  is  the  highest  point  in  the  gardens,  and 
is  above  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house. 

Turning  completely  round,  and  looking  south, 
the  view  from  the  terrace  is  quite  of  another 
character,  and  very  extensive.  Below  is  stretched 
the  flat  wealds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  On  a 
very  bright  day  it  is  said  that  Brighton  may  be 
seen.  On  the  terrace  to  the  left  we  proceed  to 
view  Box  Hill  from  this  position,  and  the  new 
forts  thereon,  that  have  recently  been  built  to 
further  protect  this  little  island  in  the  remote 
possibility  of  invasion.  These  walks,  all  of  them 
flanked  with  great  Rhododendron  bushes,  wind 
around  and  back  again  to  the  house;  but  instead  of 
proceeding  by  that  way,  we  may  take  the  more 
interesting  one  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction, 
and  thence  back  to  the  house  on  the  west  side. 
Starting  from  the  temple,  then,  the  first  interesting 
feature  is  an  avenue  of  beautiful  Beech  trees,  that 
seen  now  are  leafless,  but  not  devoid  of  charm,  their 
large,  sleek-look  iug  limbs  being  admirable.  Further 
along  the  terrace  is  an  old  rustic  summer-house 
built  in  a  tree,  from  which  the  view  obtained  is 
even  more  extensive.  Now  traversing  paths,  always 
between  Rhododendrons,  we  descend  like  so  many 
terraces,  one  path  below  another,  the  space 
between  a  thicket  of  Rhododendrons,  such 
thickets  that  offer  so  good  a  harbour  for  foxes  that 
about  a  month  ago,  upon  a  hunt-day,  as  many  as 
four  were  killed  in  the  gardens.  At  length  the 
lowest  position  is  reached  on  the  western  side,  and 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons above.  What  a  blaze  of  colour  when 
these  bloom  !     Could  anything  be  more  gay  ? 

A  bed  in  the  base,  very  nictly  sheltered,  is  just 
about  to  be  planted  with  choice  Azaleas,  such  as 
Anthony  Koster,  and  varieties  of  comparative  merit, 
that  Her  Grace  has  seen  displayed  at  the  Drill  Hall 
and  Temple  shows.   We  need  not  further  describe  the 


pleasure-grounds,  except  to  add  that  atone  position 
to  the  east  of  the  house  a  tine  specimen  of  Abies 
Douglasii  may  be  seen,  and  good  trees  of  Araucaria 
imbricata,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  Sequoia  Semper- 
virens,  Pinus  iosignis,  P.  Cembra,  Abies  Pinsapo, 
and  other  Conifers,  some  of  which  have  reached 
considerable  dimensions,  adorn  them. 

Orchid  and  other  Houses. 

Quite  in  conformity  with  the  rest  of  the  estate, 
the  kitchen-garden,  a  walled-in.  enclosure  of  some 
extent,  affords  hardly  a  rod  of  level  laud.  In  a 
garden  of  slope  everything  must  be  grown  upon  a 
slope,  and  it  is  thus  at  Deepdene.  But  good  crops 
are  obtained  all  the  same,  and  especially  when  the 
seasons  are  not  abnormally  dry  ones.  The  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  ever  since  she  came  to  England, 
has  been  a  very  liberal  patron  of  horticulture. 
When  at  Blenheim  she  acquired  a  rich  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  Orchids  in  a  short  time,  and 
when,  upon  her  husband's  death,  a  large  number  of 
these  were  sold,  sufficient  were  retained  to  make  a 
good  collection  in  her  future  residence,  which  has 
proved  to  be  Deepdene.  But  after  acquiring  the 
place,  it  was  necessary  to  build  houses  suitable  for 
their  cultivation  before  removing  the  Orchids  from 
Blenheim,  and  six  excellent  span-roofed  structures 
were  built  by  Mr.  Duncan  Tucker,  of  Tottenham, 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  growth  of  other 
plants.  They  are  about  60  feet  long,  and  there  is. 
plenty  of  width  and  height.  They  have  been  built 
to  last  a  life-time  ;  the  front  stages  are  l|-inch 
slates,  and  everything  in  their  construction  is 
of  the  best.  Most  convenient  means  of  ventilation 
has  been  provided,  and  in  each  of  the  houses  a 
tank  runs  the  length  of  the  centre  stage  for  the 
storage  of  rain-water.  When  after  two  years 
storage  at  Blenheim  the  Orchids  were  removed  to 
Deepdene,  Mr.  Whillans'  foreman,  Mr.  F.  Chamber- 
lain, took  over  the  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Deep- 
dene, and  he  may  be  credited  in  respect  to  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  are  now  maintained.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  write  at  length  of  the 
Orchids,  for  the  present  is  not  by  any  means  the 
time  when  they  show  to  advantage.  But  any 
reader  who  may  wish  to  obtain  particulars  of  the 
collection  we  would  refer  to  our  issue  for  July  22 
of  last  year,  when  an  able  correspondent  gave 
some  very  interesting  notes  upon  the  species  that 
had  lately  bloomed. 

One  of  the  new  houses  at  the  present  time  is 
filled  with  Richardias  (Arums),  just  coming  to- 
flower,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Cyclamens.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  described  the  strain  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  The  distinctly-coloured  Salmon 
Queen  ;  the  deep  Vulcan,  and  of  white,  the  Butter- 
fly and  Giant  White  were  grand,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion given  them  most  successful. 

In  another  house  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Car- 
nations were  its  occupants  ;  and  in  another  one 
winter  flowering  Carnations.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
a  very  successful  grower  of  these  plants.  He  says 
that  Winter  Cheer  has  deteriorated.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  good  blooms  from  it ;  the  best  of  the  same 
colour  is  now  John  Peter  Piufus,  but  as  we  saw  it 
the  calyx  is  less  satisfactory,  though  the  blooms 
are  larger.  In  the  Palm-house  are  some  beautiful 
specimens,  but  if  one  be  mentioned  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others,  it  should  be  that  of  Kentia  Can- 
terburyana.  We  have  never  admired  a  more 
perfect  plant. 

Next  we  noticed  some  Roses  in  pots  in  a  forcing- 
house.  The  plants  will  soon  be  in  bloom  ;  buda 
are  already  formed.  The  new  variety,  Sunrise, 
was  among  them,  and  a  variety  that  for  the  pur- 
pose Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  unexcelled,  is  Sou- 
venir de  Wotton  ;  it  is  so  strong  a  grower,  and 
produces  its  blooms  upon  really  strong,  fine  shoots. 

That  the  Orchids  are  grown  well  is  proved  by 
the  splendid  specimen  illustrated  iu  a  supplement 
to  this  journal,  June,  24,  1899. 

We  were  shown  two  excellent  plants  of  the 
variety  C.  Mendeli  Duke  of  Marlborough,  one  of 
the  finest  of  this  genus.  Her  Grace,  the  Duchess, 
has  been  tnown  to  observe  that  she  would  not 
accept  £1000  for  either  specimen.     The  old  houses 
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that  have  been  retained  have  been!  entirely  reno- 
vated; they  include  vineries,  Peach-houses,  and 
such  like  structures.  An  excellent  stokehole  has 
been  made  and  fitted  with  powerful  tubular  boilers, 
and  in  all  respects  the  garden  is  well  appointed 
and  liberally  maintained. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  exceedingly  proud  to  show 
a  beautiful  gold  watch  with  appreciative  words 
engraved    thereon.     Three    weeks    ago  [it   was     a 


flower  on  a  plant  of  Canna  Parthenope.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  spike  it  was  found  to  have  four 
flowers,  the  lowest  being  typical,  the  next  parti- 
coloured, the  third  and  fourth  typical.  The  second 
flower  was  then  fully  examined  :  half  of  the  ovary 
was  found  to  be  green,  the  remainder  chocolate,  a 
part  of  the  stem  attaching  the  ovary  to  the  spike 
had  a  broad  green  streak  which  extended  up  the 
spike  to  the  base  of  the  ovary  of  the  top,  or  fourth 


on  a  clump  of  C.  Parthenope,  in  the  Society's 
gardens  on  October  8,  three  flowers  being  half 
Austria  and  half  of  the  type,  two  were  pure 
Austria,  while  one  was  a  true  Parthenope.  The 
supposition  was  that  Austria  and  Parthenope  were 
produced  from  the  same  cross,  and  had  their  origin 
probably  from  seeds  yielded  by  one  pod.  Another 
suggestion  was  that  Parthenope  was  the  result  of  a 
cross   between   Austria   and   some   dark    flowered 


Fh..    13. —  CVPRIPEDI01    SIR 


REDVERS   Iirr.1,1.1:        (SEE    P.    3o  ) 


Christmas  present  from  the  Duchess  and  his  Lord- 
ship, as  Jan  accompanying  letter  said,  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation  of  his  loyalty  in  service.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  interesting  as  showing  the  kindly 
feeling  that  exists  between  the  Duchess  and  her 
gardener,  and  pleasing,  because  it  is  a  case  where 
merit  has  met  with  encouraging  recognition. 


India. 

Another  Pabti- coloured  Canna. — On  the 
morning  of  August  16,  Mr.  F.  Gr,  Clarke  discovered 
in    his  f  garden,   at    Ballygunge,   a    parti  coloured 


flower,  there  terminating  in  a  tine  line.  The  ovary 
was  cut  open,  and  the  interior  was  found  to  be 
coloured  similar  to  the  exterior  ;  the  petals  arising 
from  the  green  side  were  found  to  be  yellowish  in 
colour.  The  flower  contaiued  one  perfectly  yellow 
petal  corresponding  in  every  detail  to  that  pro- 
duced by  C.  Phoebe,  auother  petal  was  found  to  be 
half  Parthenope  and  half  Pha-be  ;  a  third,  the  one 
commonly  called  the  lip,  had  one-third  paiuted 
yellow,  and  the  rest  was  of  the  typical  colour,  the 
remaining  two  petals  were  true  Parthenope.  la 
the  Proceedings  and  Journal,  October-December, 
1S0S,  is  to  be  found  a  report  of  a  sport  produced 


variety,  and  had  'sported''  [reverted  to]  one  of 
its  parents.  Proceedings  of  the  Agri-Horticultural 
Society  of  India. 


Law   Notes. 


.SEEDS  ALLEGED  NOT  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Howcrofi  ami  Another  v.  Perkins. — This 
ease  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  on  January  13,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Cuanuell,  and  was  an  action  brought 
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by  the  plaintiffs,  seed  merchants,  against  Mr. 
George  Perkins,  a  nurseryman  and  market  gar- 
dener, of  Leicester,  to  recover  the  balance  of  an 
account  for  goods  supplied.  The  defendant  admitted 
the  claim,  but  set  up  a  counter-claim,  which  raised 
a  point  of  considerable  interest  to  seed-merchants, 
nurserymen,  and  others. 

It  appeared  that  in  October,  1898,  the  plaintiffs' 
traveller  called  upon  the  defendant,  and  obtained 
an  order  for  certain  quantities  of  seed,  including 
1  lb.  of  Clayworth  Prize  Celery-seed,  the  price  of 
which  was  3s.  The  defendant  said  that  instead  of 
supplying  him  with  what  he  ordered  the  plaintiffs 
sent  him  Turnip-rooted  Celery- seed,  with  the 
result  that  the  plants  which  he  reared,  numbering 
14,000,  only  realised  6d.  per  dozen  instead  of 
Is.  6d.  The  defendants  contended  that  the 
plaintiffs'  traveller  warranted  that  he  should  have 
what  he  had  ordered,  though  he  admitted  that  the 
invoice  sent  by  the  plaintiffs  after  the  goods  had 
been  delivered  contaiued  a  clause  to  the  effect  that 
the  vendors  gave  no  warranty,  express  or  implied, 
as  to  description,  quality,  productiveness,  or  any 
other  matter  to  any  goods  sent  out,  that  they 
would  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  crop, 
and  that  if  a  purchaser  did  not  accept  the  goods 
on  these  terms  they  were  to  return  them.  The 
plaintiffs  denied  that  there  was  any  warranty,  and 
contended  that  the  defendant  was  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  invoice,  which  were  common  in  the 
trade.  They  further  said  that  unless  they  were 
protected  by  these  terms  they  would  have  to  go  in 
for  an  extensive  system  of  insurance.  In  this  case 
the  plaintilf  had  purchased  seed  of  the  value  of  3s., 
and  alleged  that  he  had  sustained  damage  to  the 
extent  of  about  £60. 

Mr.  Justice  Channell  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs,  holding  that  the  terms  contained  in  the 
invoice  were  reasonable,  and  binding  upon  the 
defendant.  Judgment  accordingly  for  the  plaintiffs, 
on  the  claim  and  counter-claim,  with  costs. 


CYCLAMENS   AT   LEES,   COLD- 
STREAM. 

When  on  a  visit  to  the  Border  district  about  the 
end  of  last  November,  I  called  at  Lees,  and  found 
Mr,  Cameron  busy  amongst  his  Orchids,  which 
seems  to  form  a  great  feature  of  the  place  ;  and 
after  having  inspected  the  Calanthes,  I  passed 
through  the  fruit-houses,  when,  judging  by  what  I 
saw,  the  crop  must  have  been  rather  above  the 
average.  Chrysanthemums  had  been  good,  but  at 
that  late  date  the  best  of  the  blooms  had  been 
removed  for  house  decoration. 

A  long,  low  span-roof  house,  with  a  stage  running 
on  either  side,  and  a  path  up  the  centre,  was 
entered.  It  was  filled  with  plants  in  pots  of 
Cyclamen  lactifolium,  intermixed  with  nice  plants  of 
Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  forming  a  very  remark- 
able sight.  The  Cyclamens  were  growing  in  pots 
that  varied  in  size  from  4  inches  to  S  inches  in 
diameter,  and  were  adorned  with  from  ten  to  a 
dozen  fully-expanded  flowers  on  the  smaller  plants, 
to  more  than  fifteen  on  the  larger  ones.  The  fine 
dark  green  foliage  with  flowers,  ranges  from  pure 
white  to  dark  purple,  harmonising  well  with  the  dot- 
plants  of  Eulalia.  Being  greatly  taken  with  this 
unique  display  at  that  dull  time  of  the  year,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  asking  Mr.  Cameron  a  number  of 
questions  regarding  his  method  of  cultivation,  the 
answers  to  which  I  give  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  Gard'  ners'  Chronicle. 

In  the  first  place,  he  said  that  they  must  have  a 
display  of  flowers  during  the  winter  months,  and 
after  having  experimented  with  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  a  winter  display  in  a  green-house,  for  cut 
flowers,  and  as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  dwelling, 
nothing  can  excel  the  Cyclamen.  There  may  be 
some  other  plant  that  will  equal  it,  but  cannot  be 
better.  He  therefore  sowed  seed  every  year  about 
the  end  of  July  or  the  first  week  in  August, 
plunging  the  seed  in  the  propagatingcase,  and  in 
due  time  the  seedlings  appear.     These  are  kept  as 


near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  by  the  month  of 
December  they  are  ready  for  potting  into  thumbs. 
The  potting  material  consists  of  good  loam,  a  small 
quantity  of  leaf-mould,  and  dried  cow-dung  well 
broken  up,  with  enough  sand  mixed  in  the  whole 
to  give  porosity.  They  are  then  stood  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass,  great  care  being  taken  in  applying 
water,  for  they  should  not  get  dry  at  any  time. 

By  the  second  week  in  April  they  are  ready  for 
repotting  into  4-inch  pots,  the  same  mixture  of 
soil,  &c,  being  employed  as  before,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bone-meal  ;  the  plants  being  replaced 
ou  the  shelves,  and  kept  well  shaded.  By  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May  the  strongest  plants  are  fit  for 
being  shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  but  the  weaker  ones 
are  left  in  the  4-inch  pots.  All  are  placed  on  coal- 
ashes  in  cold  frames  about  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June,  and  shaded  during  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
air  afforded.  In  October  the  plants  are  taken 
indoors,  the  forwardest  being  situated  and  placed 
in  the  house  above  described,  which  is  kept 
of  an  intermediate  character.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  flowers  appear.  The  more  backward 
plants  are  placed  in  a  cool  house,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  earlier  ones  when  they  have  done 
flowering,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of  flowering 
from  October  to  May.  When  in  flower,  those 
which  are  considered  worth  growing  again  are 
labelled  and  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  in  May, 
all  of  the  old  soil  being  shaken  from  the  roots  ; 
they  are  planted  in  a  mixture  of  much  the  same 
kind  as  that  in  which  they  were  potted.  The 
frame  is  kept  close  till  growth  is  renewed,  when 
the  sashes  are  gradually  taken  off,  and  the  plants 
exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  summer  mouths. 
They  are  potted  up  about  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September,  great  care  being  taken 
of  the  young  roots.  They  are  now  worked  along 
with  the  younger  plants.  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  young  plants  are  grown  in  stove 
temperature  until  the  time  they  are  planted  in  cold 
frames,  in  June.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  taken 
through  the  public  rooms  of  Lees  House  by  Lady 
Marjoribanks,  and  there  saw  for  myself  how  freely 
these  plants  and  cut-flowers  were  used  for  room 
decoration  ;  and  how  well  they  harmonised  with 
the  antique  furniture,  and  the  paintings  on  the 
walls.  It  is  surprising  to  how  large  an  extent 
Cyclamens  are  now  cultivated  in  private  places, 
but  it  is  even  more  surprising  that  few  can  grow 
these  plants  really  well.  If  the  unsuccessful 
cultivators  who  may  chance  to  read  these  notes 
light  upon  any  hints  on  practice  likely  to  be  of 
benefit,  my  purpose  in  penning  them  will  have  been 
secured.  .4.  L.  M. 


The  Apiary. 

Packing  Honey. — There  are  several  methods  of 
packing  sections  of  honey.  Crates  with  spriugs 
are  useful  for  quantities  of  three  to  four  dozen 
sections,  but  if  more  are  sent  there  is  the  risk 
of  a  spring  breaking.  The  best  plan  is  to  get 
a  cube  sugar-box,  No.  1,  Tate's,  and  pad  the 
bottom  with  shavings  or  hay,  extending  the  pack- 
ing-material up  the  two  sides  and  ends  for  about 
6  inches  ;  this  will  prevent  any  injury  when  placed 
down  quickly.  It  is  to  this  sudden  impact  that 
is  due  the  mischief  that  occurs  to  the  capping 
at  the  top  of  the  sections.  Have  these  crates 
made  each  one  to  hold  twenty-four  sections, 
and  to  fit  into  the  box  one  above  the  other  ;  this 
will  allow  of  a  very  thin  board  being  placed 
lengthways  to  wedge  the  seetions  closely  together. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  place  at  least  three  layings 
between  each  crate  to  prevent  any  honey  running 
from  one  crate  to  another  if  any  breakage  should 
occur.  Two  handles  made  of  rope  complete  a  good 
honey-case.  Write  on  the  lid  "  Honey,  with  care," 
and  number  it  on  the  top,  also  on  the  front,  so  that 
you  can  at  any  time  discover  it  at  a  glance.  This  will 
enable  you  to  see  which  cases  are  missing.  A  little 
paint  will  improve  the  box  in  appearance,  but  they 
are  so  roughly  handled  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money. 
Feeding. — Any  warm  day  a  cake  of  candy  or  a 
broken  section  can  be  placed  on  the  bars,  but  the 
same  must  be  done  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  that 
the  bees  may  not  be  disturbed.  Expert. 


Home   Correspondence. 


SEASIDE  PLANTING  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. — 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  articles  by  "Experi- 
ence "  on  this  subject,  especially  as  he  is  bringing 
to  notice  many  comparatively  unknown  shrubs 
which  very  few  care  to  introduce  into  their  gardens, 
as  they  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  anything  beside 
Kuonymus,  and  a  few  others  which  may  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  wiuld  prove  failures  by 
the  seaside.  I  can  prove  this  to  be  utterly  false, 
and  strongly  recommend  intending  planters  to  follow 
the  advice  of  "Experience,  '  and  try  for  themselves 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  kinds  suggested.  There  is 
one  shrub  not  mentioned  so  far  in  your  list,  and 
that  is  Cupressus  Lambertiana.  If  the  true  variety 
can  be  got,  there  is  no  handsomer  tall-growing 
shrub  for  seaside  planting,  as  specimens  in  this 
town  will  show.  There  seems  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  among  growers  about  this  variety.  Many, 
I  believe,  supply  Cupressus  macrocarpa  for  it,  and 
say  it  is  the  same  ;  but  if  the  true  variety  be  once 
seen,  no  one  can  be  misled,  for  C.  Lambertiana  has- 
a  distinctly  horizontal  growth,  quite  different  from 
the  upright  growth  of  C.  macrocarpa.  They  are 
both  grown  in  quantity  by  a  nurseryman  near  here, 
and  I  am  told  that  C.  Lambertiana  is  rather  difficult 
to  raise,  and  grafting  h  as  to  be  resorted  to.  C.  macro- 
carpa can  be  very  easily  raised  from  seeds. 
A.  Cameron,  Revoca,  Eastbourne. 

COE'S  GOLDEN  DROP.— On  p.  12,  Mr.  Temple 
enquires  if  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  other  sorts  of 
Plums  succeed  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  our  col- 
lection of  over  fifty  sorts  (including  most  of  the 
new  ones),  Coe's  is  still  one  of  the  very  best.  We 
never  tried  it  as  a  standard,  but  upon  walls,  with 
both  east  and  western  aspects,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  croppers.  The  flavour  of  fruits  from  the 
west  walls  is  much  the  best,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  extra  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun.  As  to  the 
keeping  qualities  of  this  Plum,  it  certainly  does 
hang  upon  the  trees  much  longer  than  most  sorts, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  said  that  the  fruits  may 
be  preserved  fresh  for  six  weeks  after  gathering 
rather  than  six  months.  Other  good  late  Plums 
that  do  well  on  the  walls  here  are  Grand  Duke, 
Monarch,  Belle  de  Septembre,  and  one  or  two  seed- 
lings, which  generally  keep  up  a  supply  into 
November.  Only  the  freer-bearing  sorts  should  be 
planted  as  standards,  although  in  favourable  seasons 
they  all  crop  freely  enough  when  they  have  been 
properly  attended  to  as  regards  root-lifting,  water- 
ing, &c.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Victoria  as 
a  sure  cropper  but  Early  Prolific,  Czar,  Mitchel- 
son's  Monarch,  Gisbornes,  and  Bradley's  King 
Damson,  all  do  well  as  standards,  and  never  fail  to 
ripen  their  fruit.  C.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  Gar- 
dens,  N.B. 

SEEDS  OF  CONIFERS. — In  reply  to  the  enquiry 
made  in  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Westlake,  I  may  inform  him  that  should 
he  fail  to  obtain  the  quantities  of  Conifer-seeds  in 
this  country,  he  may  procure  them  from  Johannes 
Rofu,  a  nurseryman  at  Skoofnikontoret,  near 
Copenhagen.   Globe  Trotter. 

UP-TO-DATE  POTATO. — Almost  everyone  is  in- 
terested in  the  Potato,  whether  our  interest  con- 
sists in  looking  at  it  from  a  dietetic  or  horticultural 
point  of  view.  I  have  no  desire  to  intervene  in  the 
discussion  between  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  and  Mr.  D. 
T.  Fish  in  their  respective  support  of  yellow  and 
white-fleshed  Potatos.  I  should  like  to  remark, 
however,  that  Up-to-Date  is  not  absolutely  perfect 
as  a  disease-resister.  I  live  in  a  district  where 
this  and  other  Potatos  are  very  largely  grown,  and 
this  year  disease  exists  rather  largely  in  Up-to- 
Date  in  several  farms  and  gardens.  It  is  also  a 
bad  keeper  in  pits  if  damp  should  enter.  Its  great 
cropping  qualities  lead  it  to  be  largely  grown  ;  but 
some  farmers  who  have  discarded  Maincrop  for  it, 
appear  to  regret  having  done  so  this  season.     The 
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last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (January  13) 
shows  that  the  averge  price  of  Dunbar  Maincrop  is 
10s.  above  that  of  Up-to-Dates  from  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  inference  is  obvious.  S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
tJiorm,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

THE  NEWTON  WONDER  APPLE. —  In  the  issue 
of  January  13  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
gardener,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  on  the  merits  of  the 
Newton  Wonder  Apple  as  a  keeper.  I  should  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Turton  if  his  fruit  was  stored  in  a  high 
temperature,  or  frosted  before  being  stored,  it 
being  an  unusual  thing  for  the  fruit  to  get  spotted. 
I  have  kept  the  fruit  till  September,  and  should  be 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Turton  for  particulars  as  to 
his  mode  of  storing,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  This  correspondence  may 
induce  others  to  afford  information  in  regard  to 
storiDg  long-keeping  fruit.  I  may  say  that  I  was 
the  reiser  of  Newton  Wonder  Apple,  and  I  am 
quite  convinced  after  trials  against  other  so-called 
long  keepers  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
I  know  now  at  the  present  time  of  families  that 
will  have  no  other  in  for  dessert  while  they  can 
get  this  variety.  And  to  show  you  it  is  a  keeper, 
I  will  send  you  the  name  and  address  of  one  buyer 
who  never  touches  his  fruit  till  March,  and  he 
would  today  pay  a  good  sum  down  to  ensure  having 
next  season's  crop,  as  his  customers  are  so  eager  to 
get  hold  of  such  a  splendid  all-round  Apple  as  this 
has  proved  to  be,  as  anyone  who  has  had  it  once 
always  asks  for  it  again,  and  will  have  no  other, 
and  it  commands  a  good  price  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.    W.  Taylor,  King's  Newton,  near  Derby. 

PLUMOSE  AND  BARREN  FERNS.— With  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  A.  Hemsley's  remarks  on  the  barren- 
ness of  plumose  forms  of  Ferns  (January  13,  p.  28), 
he  is  perfectly  correct  in  saying  that  "there  is  no 
accounting  for  the  vagaries  and  eccentricities  of 
Ferns,"  and  amongst  such  vagaries  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a  truly  plumose  form  reverting  eo 
far  as  to  bear  spores.  All  the  plumose  forms  are 
necessarily  sports  from  fertile  forms ;  and  hence, 
however  constant  they  may  be,  must  inherit  the 
spore-bearing  capacity.  Among  our  British  plumo 
sums,  most,  even  of  the  more  foliaceous,  are  more 
or  less  fertile  ;  but  one  of  the  Athyria — A.  f.  -f.  p. 
Barnesii  —  is  reputed  to  be  perfectly  barren.  I  have 
examined  many  robust  plants,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, invariably  failed  to  rind  a  trace  of  spores  ;  the 
exception  occurred  in  my  own  collection.  I 
divided  a  plant  into  several  crowns,  and  the  fol- 
lowing season  one  of  the  crowns  produced  a  com 
plete  series  of  extremely  fertile  fronds,  the  sori 
being  so  dense  as  to  cover  the  under-surfaces  with 
a  thick  brown  confluent  mass.  As  all  the  divisions 
were  planted  in  the  same  frame,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  account  for  this  soriferousness  ;  and  since 
the  following  year  I  could  not  find  the  plants,  I 
was  forced  to  the  belief  that  the  reversion  was  only 
temporary.  P.  v.  cambrionm  on  the  Welsh  Poly- 
pody is,  1  believe,  invariably  barren  in  all  the  true 
forms  found.  A  plant  at  Kew  so  labelled  was 
recently  pointed  out  to  me  as  fertile,but  it  was  P.  v. 
pulcherrimum,  a  much-divided  and  superficially 
similar  form,  but  which  is  not  plumose,  lacking  the 
thinpapery  texture,  a  case  which  I  mention  merely 
as  showing  how  mistakes  may  arise,  on  the  per 
contra  side  of  the  argument.  The  true  crispum 
Hart's-tongues  are  also  apparently  constantly 
barren,  but  there  are  numerous  well-frilled  and  even 
papery  types  which  bear  spores  in  irregularly 
distributed  masses,  even  the  finely  fimbriated  ones 
of  ultra- plumose  looking  character  doing  the  same 
thing.  Some  of  the  finest  and  densest  plumose 
Polystichums  are  reputedly  barren,  but  grown  hard 
in  the  open  they  are  sparsely  fertile,  and  even 
under  glass  I  have  forced  and  raised  plants  from 
quite  isolated  sporangia,  only  detectable  with  a 
strong  lens.  P.  ang.  pi.  Patezii,  a  wild  lind,  and 
certainly  true  plumosum,  is  invariably  barren  with 
me  and  most  growers;  but  a  plant  at  Carnforth 
which  I  saw  some  years  ago,  had  here  and  there  a 
sorus,  and  showed  spores  under  the  microscope, 
though  I  failed  to  obtain  prothalli  from  them. 
Other  reputedly  barren  Ferns,  such  as  Asp.  t. 
incisum  and  P.  aculeatum  pulcherrimum,  are  also 
reported  on  good  authority  to  have  swerved  now 
and  again  from  their  usually  strict  adherence  to 
barrenness.  Hence,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  even  As.  Farleyense  might  do  the  same, 
especially  if  plants  of  it  were  subjected  to  varied 
conditions  which  would  tend  to  harden  or  toughen 
its  delicate  fronds,  the  delicacy  of  which,  and  con- 
sequent increased  beauty,  is  usually  the  sole  aim  of 


the  grower.  Ad.  c.  v.  imbricatum  does  not  rank 
with  tbe  ordinary  barren  plumosums,  since  it  pro- 
duces bulbils  on  the  sites  of  the  sori,  as  does  also 
Ad.  c.  v.  daphnites,  as  figured  by  me  in  one  of 
your  issues  a  year  or  two  ago.  In  most  of  the 
plumose  Athyria,  however,  the  same  thing  occurs, 
but  sporangia,  as  a  rule,  are  associated  with  the 
bulbils,  and  contain  perfect  spores  ;  further  inves- 
tigation may  consequently  show  Ad.  c.  v.  imbrica- 
tum to  do  the  same.  Naturally,  where  the  fertility 
only  gets  the  length  of  isolated  sporangia,  extremely 
careful  inspection  is  needed  to  detect  it,  and 
possibly  if  such  care  were  devoted  to  pinnules  of 
Ad.  Farleyense  which  presented  any  slight  indi- 
cation, the  search  might  now  and  then  be  successful. 
C.  T.  Druery,  F.LS.,  Y.M.H. 

SEEDLING  ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE.— I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Sandford  and  Mr.  Hemsley  on  this  subject.  I  am 
surprised  that  the  former  should  accept  as  proof 
positive  of  the  ability  of  A.  Farleyense  to  produce 
fertile  fronds  the  solitary  supposed  instance  he 
refers  to.  It  is  a  well  -  known  fact  that  A. 
Farleyense  can  be  best  propagated  from  minute 
portions  of  the  rhizome,  and  young  plants  thus  pro- 
duced from  old  plants,  denuded  of  their  fronds, 
present  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  appearance  of 
Ferns  raised  from  spores.  Whilst  at  the  Barton 
Nursery  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  I  surprised 
more  than  one  old  hand  by  inviting  them  to  come 
and  see  a  batch  of  seedling  A.  Farleyense.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  well-nigh  deceived  myself  by 
the  appearance  of  a  young  plant  of  the  above, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  a  seedling,  growing  in 
a  potful  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  cuttings,  in 
a  house  far  removed  from  the  fernery.  On  recollect- 
ing, however,  that  the  soil  in  which  the  cuttings 
were  inserted  was  the  refuse  from  a  panful  of 
A.  Farleyense  propagated  from  portions  of  the 
rhizome,  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  this  supposed 
seedling  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  a  genuine  fertile 
froud.  Ed.  J.  Love,  Topsham  Road,  Exeter. 

I  have  never  attempted  to  raise  any  plants 

from  spores  of  this  variety.  Mr.  Hemsley  says  that 
it  is  Mr.  Masters'  variety,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  the  frond  figured  in  tbe  Gardener*' 
Chronicle  of  January  21,  1S88,  is  a  true  specimen  of 
the  variety  that  I  have.  1  cannot  understand  your 
not  being  able  to  find  any  spores,  as  the  edge  of  the 
pinna- is  turned  over  to  the  underside;  and  on 
turning  this  back,  I  have  no  trouble  in  finding  spores 
in  quantity.  I  may  be  at  Worthing  this  week, 
when  I  will  take  some  specimens  direct  to  Mr. 
Hemsley,  which  no  doubt  he  will  report  to  you. 
E.  Sandfonl,  Boynor. 

DISSEVERED  CROPS.— The  planting  season  being 
now  on,  it  may  be  profitable  to  consider  what 
can  be  done  towards  arresting  the  spread  of  plant 
diseases  and  pests  by  a  judicious  practice  of 
splitting  up  a  given  crop  into  two  or  three  sections, 
and  planting  each  section  as  far  apart  from  the 
others  as  the  limits  of  the  garden  will  allow.  Crops 
all  the  world  over  have  suffered  all  the  more 
severely  from  the  scourges  that  affect  them  because 
large  areas,  in  which  plant  touches  plant,  have  been 
open  to  their  attacks  by  close  contagion,  without  a 
single  barrier  formed  by  a  different  kind  of  crop,  or 
break  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrange 
crops,  or  portions  of  crops,  within  the  circumscribed 
limits  of  a  garden  so  that  every  scourge  would  be 
confined  to  the  small  radius  of  the  spot  from  whence 
they  originated  ;  but  the  gardener,  who  seeks  to 
extend  the  season  of  every  crop  by  sowing  seeds  at 
different  periods,  and  by  planting  perennial  crops 
in  warmer  and  cooler  parts  of  the  garden,  has 
every  oportunity  of  splitting  up  given  crops  for  the 
purpose  under  notice,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  extension  of  their  seasons.  The 
Asparagus-beetle,  the  Cabbage-gall  weevil,  and 
"clubroot"  caused  by  slime  fungus;  the  Straw- 
berry "  leaf-spot,"  thrips,  and  various,  but  not  all, 
mildews,  are  a  few  of  the  instances  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  of  scourges  which  spread  rapidly 
from  plant  to  plant,  and  which  have  been  checked 
and  confined  to  the  places  where  they  originated, 
although  similar  host  plants  have  been  growing 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden  free  from  any  of  these 
troubles.  I  would  suggest  that  in  every  case 
where  rules  of  rotation,  water-supply,  and  con- 
venience of  cultivation  admit,  no  two  crops  of  the 
same  kiud  be  grown  side  by  side  ;  that  permanent 
crops  should  be  so  split  up  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
total  loss,  in  cases  where  the  plants  are  particularly 


liable  to  diseases  and  pests  ;  and  that  bush  fruits 
which  usually  occupy  an  area  to  themselves,  be  so 
arranged  that  the  one  sort  would  intercept  the 
spread  of  any  disease  or  pest  of  the  other.  I  view 
with  apprehension  the  prevailing  practice  of 
erecting  large  ranges  of  glass-houses  for  Tomato- 
culture  by  market  growers,  without  any  division 
that  would  separate  one  house  from  another  in 
cases  of  an  outbreak  of  one  or  more  of  the  infections 
diseases  to  which  the  Tomato  has  shown  peculiar 
susceptibilities.  Such  houses  may  be  perfect  from 
a  cultural  point  of  view,  but  they  provide  no  safe- 
guard against  contagion — an  important  point  to 
consider  when  a  large  area  is  covered.  On'.  B. 
Malle.lt.  [We  have  often  called  attention  to  this 
risk.  Ed.] 

A  WEIGHTY  TESTIMONY  TO  THE  MERITS  OF 
GOLDEN  DROP  PLUM.— Were  it  not  absolutely 
true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  the  columns  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  would  have  been  crowded 
with  such  as  that  borne  by  my  old  and  able  frieud 
Mr.  Temple,  of  Carron,  N.B. ,  as  to  the  bearing 
and  quality  of  this  fine  Plum.  But  Mr.  Temple, 
whom  his  friends  old  and  new  are  always  glad  to 
read  and  listen  to,  represents  seven  counties  and 
two  countries,  and  possesses  a  rich,  mellow,  and 
successful  experience,  testifies  to  this  Plum  doing 
exceptionally  well  in  various  places  and  aspects, 
especially  on  north  walls.  It  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  hardiness  and  fertility  of  this  fine  Plum  that 
Mr.  Temple  should  match  the  Golden  Drop  with- 
not  against,  the  Victoria  in  those  qualities  in  which 
the  latter  especially  excels.  No  doubt  surface, 
rooting  is  a  great  element  in  intensed  fertility  in 
this  and  other  Plums,  and  in  most  of  our  fruits. 
Supplies  of  Golden  Drops  in  private  gardens 
through  the  month  of  November  would  prove  a 
boon  for  late  shooting  parties,  and  probably,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Temple  and  many  others,  they  prove  so 
luscious  and  popular,  that  few  or  none  were  left  to 
finish  the  old  or  furnish  fruits  for  several  months  in 
the  new  year.  Still,  I  can  assure  all  concerned 
that  by  following  the  simple  instructions  given, 
and  growing  a  tine  lot  to  start  with,  niost'of  your 
readers  may  enjoy  this  finest  of  all  Plums  from  nine 
to  twelve  months.  D.  T.  F. 

FRUITING  OF  EUONYMUS. —In  answer  to  your 
correspondent,  J.  E.  Tonkin,  as  to  the  abundanoe 
of  berries  on  the  Euonymus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  last  extraordinary  hot 
summer.  There  are  in  this  district  great  quan- 
tities of  berries,  especially  on  plants  that  are 
growing  against  walls.  There  were  in  1893  and 
1896  a  good  many  berries,  but  never  to  the  same 
extent  as  at  the  present  time.  The  past  summer 
was  most  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruits 
of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  an  occurrence  which  I  have 
only  noticed  once  before  within  the  last  ten  years. 
I  have  enclosed  a  few  berries  which  you  will  see 
have  perfect  seeds  in  them.  E.  Sandford,  Bognm. 

Probably  the  almost  tropical  heat  of  the 

last  two  summers  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
fruiting  of  the  Euonymus  in  Mr.  Tonkin's  garden. 
In  a  neighbouring  garden,  a  variegated  form  of 
E.  japonicus  trained  against  a  wall,  produced  last 
season  for  the  first  time  panicles  of  fruit -.  the 
bright  scarlet  arils  of  the  seeds  contrasted  finely 
with  the  variegated  foliage.  Our  native  Euony 
mas  europ;v?us  has  been  more  heavily  laden 
than  usual  with  fruit.  This  is  a  much-neglected 
species,  it  being  a  valuable  subject  for  planting 
in  and  around  woods,  for  it  will  thrive  and 
fruit  freely  in  a  shady  position  and  in  poor 
soil.  Its  height  in  a  wild  state  is  usually  about 
(i  feet,  but  given  generous  treatment  it  will  soon 
attain  a  height  of  from  15  to  20  feet.  The  Spindle, 
or  Pincushion-tree,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  ol 
easy  propagation  ;  this  may  be  effected  by  layering, 
cuttings,  or  seeds.  A  Pomegranate  planted  in 
these  gardens  in  1831  has  for  many  years  flowered 
more  or  less  freely,  according  to  the  season  ;  last 
year  it  produced  its  first  and  only  fruit,  which  it 
perfected,  and  was  of  very  fair  flavour.  In  July 
this  tree  flowered  in  great  profusion,  having  four 
flowers  at  the  extremities  of  the  strongest  shoots. 
In  south  Cornwall  the  out-of-door  Camellia  bushes 
were  last  autumn  laden  with  fruit.  The  suuny 
side  of  the  fruit  beiug  of  a  reddish  colour  reudered 
them  very  attractive.  A.  C.  Bartktt,  Pencarroto, 
Bodmin. 

The  paragraph   dealing  with   this   matter 

in   last  week's   issue  of  the   Gardeners'  ChroiiicU 
was    of    interest    to    me,    as    a   fen     years     ago 
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I  visited  a  small  seaport  about  3h  miles  from 
Redruth,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  where 
I  was  surprised  to  see  the  fruiting  Euonymus 
Mr.  Tonkin  alludes  to.  When  I  returned  to 
Redruth  I  looked  all  about,  but  I  could  not 
find  a.  buBh  bearing  a  fruit.  Every  year  since,  I 
have  made  it  my  business  to  go  to  the  seaside 
place  named  to  ascertain  if  the  fruiting  was  an 
annual  occurrence,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found 
fruits  in  abundance,  whilst  inland  the  species  is 
entirely  fruitless  The  Euonymus  grows  vigorously 
on  the  Cornish  coast  in  company  with  Privet. 
After  a  gale  the  latter  will  be  found  deprived  of 
all  its  foliage,  whilst  the  former  seems  to  be  not 
any  the  wor3e  for  the  storm.  Evidently  these 
plants  have  a  liking  for  the  sea  coast,  and  the  mild 
climate  enables  their  flowers  to  expand  and  become 
fertilised  freely.  An  Old  Kcwite,  Redruth. 

ODONTOCLOSSUM        CRISPUM        MOORTEBEEKI- 

ense. — In  reply  to  your  favour  re  Odontoglossum, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  9,  1899,  p.  431,  fig.  13G, 
there  has  been  a  mistake.  The  name  should 
be  0.  Lindeni ;  and  to  make  and  set  matters  right  I 
should  like  a  note  inserted  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  correcting  the  name.  Please  let  me  know 
that  this  will  be  done,  and  oblige,  A .  Warhurton, 
Vine  House,  Haslinr/den,  Jan,  11,  1900. 

THE  HATFIELD  CURE  FOR  SPIDER.  —  I  Saw 
this  method  of  sulphur  fumigating  some  years 
ago  in  the  very  extensive  and  most  successful 
Rose-forcing  establishment  of  Mr.  John  Dnnlop, 
Toronto.  1  think  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  March 
when  I  walked  through  a  house  with  him  some 
300  or  400  feet  long,  which  was  being  fumed  at  the 
time.  The  vaporised  sulphur  was  only  just 
mildly  unpleasant,  and  to  the  beat  of  my  recollec- 
tion there  were  not  more  than  three  lamp?  at  work. 
These  being  shifted  in  sections  of  perhaps  about 
10  yards  apart  along  the  pathway  of  the  house 
when  sufficient  vapour  had  been  emitted  at  any 
one  point.  The  Roses  in  this  house  were  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  those  with  the  tenderest 
leaves  and  shoots  to  mature  wood  with  flowers 
thereon.  Mr.  Dunlop  used  it  as  a  preventative 
and  exterminator  of  mildew,  and  considered  it  the 
most  effective  remedy  for  this  pest.  A.  Ingram. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  corre- 
spondence through  these  columus  on  the  cures 
fpr  red-spider.  I  think  that  too  much  cannot 
be  said  or  written  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  the 
worst  enemy  the  gardener  has  to  deal  with  ; 
aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  anyone  who  has  a  cure 
will  make  it  known.  What  are  the  effects  of 
burning  sulphur  (not  merely  evaporating)  in  the 
vinery  when  the  Vines  aie  at  rest  ?  T.  A.  [This  is 
not  safe,  the  sulphur  injuring  the  buds.   Ed.], 

SHRUBS  FAVOURED  BY  BIRDS  WHEN  NESTING. 
• — In  reply  to  Mr.  Lynch's  enquiry  respecting 
favourite  shrubs  and  climbers  for  birds  to  build  in, 
I  beg  to  submit  the  following  for  his  perusal, 
namely  : — Laurustinus,  Azara  integrifolia  and  A. 
microphylla,  Eleagnus  reflexus,  and  other  species  ; 
Smilax  tamuoides,  Berberis  stenophylla  and  R. 
Darwini,  Laurus  nobilis,  Myrsine  africana,  Loni- 
cera  gigantea,  L.  japonica  aurea,  Crataegus  pyra- 
cantha,  C.  p  Lelandi,  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Myrtus  communis,  M.  lineata,  Ceanothus  dentatus, 
C.  Gloire  de  V  ;rsailles,  Physianthus  albens, 
Camellia  japonica,  and  Euonymus  japonicus  aurea. 
The  above-mentioned  are  all  adapted  for  nesting, 
and  at  Abbotsbury,  where  the  birds  are  fostered 
always,  and  fed  in  the  winter,  they  rest  in  them 
all  very  freely,  especially  if  the  bushes  and 
climbers  are  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  and  not 
trained  in  too  flat  and  thin.  I  admit  that  most  of 
the  species  mentioned  have  at  this  place  the 
advantage  of  age,  and  they  are  all  quite  hardy, 
having  withstood  20"  of  frost,  excepting  the  Phy- 
sianthus, and  I  could  thoroughly  recommend  the 
others,  especially  for  planting  against  a  warm  wall. 
Joseph  Benlio'i',  Ahkotshurn. 

LATE  PEARS. — It  was  exceedingly  kind  on 
Mr.  Woodward's  part  to  bring  a  few  Pears  and  a 
dish  of  hail  injured  Apples  all  the  way  from  Barham 
Court  on  the  9th  inst.,  and  thus  to  save  the  Fruit 
Committee  at  the  Drill  Hall  from  an  absolutely 
blank  meeting.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
Apples,  Reinette  du  Canada,  was  that  though  so 
injured  and  cut  into  by  hail-stones  that  the  fissures 
in  them  were  an  inch  long  and  half  an-inch  deep, 
yet  no  decay  had  followed.  Possibly  something 
was  due  to  the  well-known  dry  flesh  of  the  variety. 
In  any  case,  the  exhibit  was  very  interesting.    But 


the  late  Pears  shown,  Passe  Crassane  and  Doyenne 
de  Aleneon,  both  quite  old  varieties,  indeed,  were 
gathered  from  wall-trees  twenty  years'  planted  on 
a  west  aspect,  were  remarkable  for  their  unusual 
size  and  fine  development,  hence  the  Cultural 
Commendation  awarded.  But  Mr.  Woodward  holds 
that  late  Pears  particularly  need  special  attention, 
aud  each  winter  he  strips  off  the  top  soil  from  over 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  puts  on  a  good  dressing  of 
half-decayed  animal  manure,  and  replaces  the  soil. 
Then,  towards  the  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  he  gives  the  trees  liberal  waterings,  as 
then  they  specially  need  such  aid.  Still  further,  as 
the  fruits  enlarge,  each  one  is  securely  tied  to  the 
branch  from  which  it  hangs  by  a  piece  of  soft 
string  fastened  to  the  stem,  as  such  assistance 
greatly  relieves  the  strain  on  the  stem  when 
maturity  approaches.  Thus  the  fruits  are  allowed 
to  hang  so  long  as  they  can  safely.  Each  fruit  is 
protected  from  birds,  not  by  fancy  aids,  but  by 
pieces  of  round  card  about  3|  in.  over.  These  pieces 
have  holes  punched  in  their  centres,  and  a  slit  is 
cut  from  this  hole  to  the  outer  edge  in  each  case. 
Then,  when  fixed  over  the  Pear,  the  slit  is  opened, 
passed  over  the  stem,  and  then  allowed  to  close, 
the  centre  hole  holding  the  stem.  These  cards  are 
effectual  protectors,  not  only  from  birds,  but  also 
from  hail.  Mr.  Woodward  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  them  from  his  wide  experience.  A.  D. 


We  can  add  our  personal  testimony  that  the  exhibits  at  both 
shows  were  so  numerous  that  considerable  difficulty  was 
found  in  placing  them,  and  especially  at  the  autumn  display. 
The  quality  of  the  exhibits  ketps  pace  with  their  increasing 
number, 

Lord  Lothian  was  unanimously  reelected  President  of  the 
society,  which  was  first  instituted  in  1809.  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird 
was  appointed  Vice-President  by  twelve  votes,  as  against  five 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  The  following  were  chosen  as 
Councillors:  Messrs.  George  Maekinuon,  Massie  (Dickson 
&  Co.),  Bryden,  Innerleithen  ;  ai.d  James  Morrison,  Archer- 
field.  During  the  past  year  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  had  lost  twenty-one  members  by  death,  includ- 
ing Mr.  M.  Dunn  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Welsh,  to  whose  work  and 
memory  a  feeling  tribute  was  paid.  I>.  T.  F. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 
January  9.— Present':  Dt.  M.  T.   Masters,  in  the  chair; 
Dr.  H.  Miiller,  Mr.   Michael,  Mr.  E.  im  Thurn,  C.M.G.,  and 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

H orse-radish  Attacked  by  HhhofihrpJins.— Some  roots  of  this, 
as  also  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  attacked  by  this  roite,  were 
received  from  Mr.  Abbey,  of  Avery  Hill,  Eltham,  who  for- 
warded a  long  list  of  plants  likewise  attacked.  Mr.  Michael 
observed  that  it  is  a  subterranean  species,  and  that  although 
it  prefers  bnlbs,  it  is  very  injurious  to  many — indeed,  most 
other  plants  with  lieshy  roots,  though  it  may  not  thrive 
equally  well  upon  them.  As  a  remedy,  Dr.  Muller  suggested 
lime  and  sugar  or  treacle,  as  being  better  and  stronger  than 
lime-water,  as  well  as  more  persistent  in  its  action.  Mr. 
Michael  also  observed  that  heat,  as  in  boiling  water,  was 
destructive,  but  the  mite  resisted  chemicals  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  With  regard  to  the  life  history,  it  passes  through 
several  stages,  commencing  with  the  egg ;  this  gives 
rise  to  a  hexapod  larva,  then  to  the  nymph,  a  very 
active  octopod.  After  a  new  change  of  skin  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  but  uot  in  all,  there  emerges— with- 
out any  discoverable  cause— a  being  totally  unlike  the 
preceding,  formerly  known  as  Hypopus,  having  been  thought 
to  be  a  quite  different  genus.  This  has  a  soft  body  inter- 
nally, but  covered  with  a  hard  and  usually  chitinous  inte- 
gument. Its  mouth  organs  are  rudimentary,  and  it  probably 
does  not  feed.  It  is  provided  with  discs,  by  means  of  which 
it  adheres  to  insect*  such  as  ants,  bees,  beetles,  &c,  and  to 
other  small  moving  creatures.  These  it  utilises  as  means  of 
migration,  clinging  to  them,  but  without  being  parasitic.  As 
soon  as  a  suitable  environment  is  met  with,  the  mite  changes 
back  into  the  last  nymphal  stage,  and  then  proceeds  to  pass 
into  the  adult  male  or  female  condition.  It  may  attack 
plants  in  all  stages,  except  that  of  the  migratory  Hypopus. 
The  HypTpus  in  practically  .impervious  to  chemicals,  and 
can  endure  without  injury  exposure  to  heat  and  drought, 
which  would  destroy  the  creature  in  any  other  stage. 

Apples  injured  by  Hail.—  Some  fruit  was  received  from  Mr. 
Woodward,  of  Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  which  had  received 
severe  injuries  from  hailstones.  But  although  the  skin  was 
cut  through  and  the  flesh  exposed,  this  had  dried  up  and  so 
protected  the  interior,  which  had  not  at  all  decayed.  The 
storm  occurred  on  July  19,  1899.  Mr.  Michael  observed  that 
when  birds  plunged  their  beaks  into  Apples  through  thirst, 
the  injured  spots  usually  resulted  in  dcay. 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

January  10. — The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  above  date  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  horticultural  societies  in  the  king- 
dom, and  has  rendered  very  distinguished  services  to  horti- 
culture through  the  greater  i^art  of  the  century.  It  has 
two  great  shows  in  the  year,  the  spring  and  autumn,  both  of 
which  have  done  much  to  stimulate  the  love  of  horticulture 
among  all  classes  of  society,  and  they  are  so  well  supported 
by  horticulturists  as  to  strain  to  the  utmost  the  ample 
resources  of  the  Waverley  Market.  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Peni- 
cuik occupied  the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  read  the  report  of  the  council,  which  regretted  that 
neither  at  the  spring  nor  the  autumn  shows  was  the  attend- 
ance of  the  public  such  as  the  council  desired  and  hoped  for. 


EDINBURGH     BOTANICAL. 

January  11. — A  meeting  of  the  members  took  place  on  the 
above  date  at  their  rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  D.  Paul,  the  President  of 
the  Society. 

Dr.  William  Craig  read  the  report  of  a  three  days'  excursion 
to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Yorkshire,  of  the  Scottish  Alpine 
Botanical  Club.  Commencing  with  a  description  of  the 
character  and  formation  of  the  various  hills,  he  proceeded  to 
give  an  account  of  the  plants  found  upon  them.  Amid  the 
more  notable  among  these  were  the  popular  garden  plants 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon's  Seal,  and  other  garden  plants, 
here  growing  quite  wild.  These  and  similar  plants  were  also 
found  on  other  mountains,  such  as  Tarleton  Fell  and  Hutton 
Roof.  The  very  rare  Ribes  alpinus  was  also  found  on 
Sedbergh,  in  company  with  Primula  farinosa,  and  Genista 
tinctoria.  Mr.  Craig's  paper  was  richly  illustrated  with 
lantern-slides.  In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  Society  was 
founded  in  1S70,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  principal  plants  that 
had  been  collected  since  that  period.  There  was  also  ex- 
hibited an  interesting  collection  of  specimens  collected  during 
last  year's  excursion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Terras,  B.Sc,  also  communicated  a  paper,  suit- 
ably illustrated,  on  the  "Lenticels  of  Solanuin  dulcamara.' 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

January  11.— Richard  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr. 
Mr.  Pidsley),  exhibited  the  rare  Cypripedium  venustum  var. 
Measuresianum,  the  "  albino  "  of  the  type,  and  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  for  same  ;  also  a  very  nice  form  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderianum,  which  has  been  previously 
dealt  with  by  the  Committee. 

E.  Stanley  Clark,  Esq.,  Wrexham  (gr.,  Mr.  Edwards), 
showed  Cypripedium  insigne  "Stanley  Clark,"  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  which  was  a  kind  of  fusion  of  the  spots  on  the 
dorsal  sepal  into  almost  a  complete  mass,  similar  to  that 
which  is  typical  of  C.  Boxalli. 

O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers), 
staged  a  group  of  well- grown  Cypripediums,  amongst  which 
was  a  fine  form  of  C.  X  Lathamianum  aureum  giganteum,  a 
name  that  somewhat  overwhelmed  the  plant ;  C.  insigne 
Berryauum  was  the  best  plant  in  the  collection,  it  has  a  fine 
dorsal  sepal  of  intense  depth  and  fairly  broad,  while  the 
markings  are  large  and  distinct  (Award  of  Merit). 

T.Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecame  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  staged  a 
handsome  little  group  of  Orchids,  principally  Odonto- 
glossums.  Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  also  shown  in  this 
collection  was  very  fine,  being  in  a  14-inch  pan,  and  having 
seventy  or  eighty  pseudo-bulbs,  about  twenty-five  of 
which  were  in  full  bloom  (Cultural  Certificate). 

A  very  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  was  staged 
under  the  name  of  O.  prinopetalum,  which  the  Committee 
corrected,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  voted  to  the  variety. 

O.  x  Loochristiense  was  shown  in  flower,  and  was  of 
better  form  than  than  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting,  it 
proves  to  be  a  very  worthy  acquisition  to  a  popular  class  of 
plants  ;  no  further  description  of  this  is  necessary  than  to 
say  that  it  is  an  O.  X  excellens,  with  O.  x  crispum  for  a 
parent,  instead  of  O.  Pescatorei  (First-class  Certificate). 

O.  x  crispo-Harryanum  was  exhibited  from  the  same  col- 
lection, and  proved  of  much  interest ;  at  first  sight  this 
plant  seemed  to  be  a  form  of  a  very  rare  natural  hybrid,  viz. 
O.  x  Wattianum,  and  showed  strongly  the  supposed  parents 
of  that  Orchid,  being  of  a  yellow  ground  work,  heavily 
spotted  with  brown  markings,  this  colour,  it  appears, 
developed  with  the  age  of  the  flower.  Two  other  examples  of 
this  hybrid,  shown  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York, 
had  a  whitish  groundwork  and  brownish-red  markings.  The 
two  exhibitors  were  awarded  First-class  honours  for  their 
plants.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Baxter's  group. 
W.  G.  Groves,  Esq.,  Windermere  (gr.,  Mr.  Robertshaw), 
obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  very  good  form  of  Cypripe- 
dium x  Swinburnei  magnificum. 

J.  Leemann,  Esq  ,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  had  a 
few  plants,  amongst  which  were  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Papillon  ;  the  varietal  name  is  not  quite  descriptive,  but  the 
variety  was  good,  aud  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given.  O.  x 
Adrians?  var.  ornatum,  from  the  same  collection,  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate ;  it  belongs  to  that  very  handsome 
section  of  natural  hybrids  between  O.  crispum  aud  O.  Hunne- 
wellianum,  which  cropped  up  a  year  or  two  ago.  Cypripe- 
dium Lawrenceanum  var.  splendens  proved  to  be  a  very 
striking  variety,  not  too  well  shaped  in  its  dorsal  sepal,  but 
certainly  one  of  the  richest-coloured  forms  extant  (Award  of 
Merit). 
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W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  showed  a 
small  group  of  Orchids,  pretty  amongst  which  were  half-a- 
dozen  well-flowered  plants  of  Masdevallia  tovareDsis. 

Odontoglossum  Hunnewellianum  var.  superbum  was  voted 
an  Award  of  Merit  ;  while  Cultural  Certificates  were  awarded 
to  O.  crispum  var.  Stella,  bearing  a  spike  8  feet  long  ;  and  to 
Lfelia  Gouldiana,  a  line  plant,  with  many  richly-coloured 
blooms. 

T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Whitefield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  gained  an 
Award  of  Meiit  for  Cypripedium  x  Leeanumv.  Albertianum  ; 
and  a  First- class  Certificate  for  C.  insigne,  Harefield  Hall  var. 

Mr.  John  Robson  showed  a  well- flowered  Lycaste  under 
the  name  of  L.  Leschenaulti,  but  which  appears  to  be  a  form 
of  L.  lanipes,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  given,  subject  to  the 
name  being  verified. 

Messrs.  Charles  worth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  exhibited 
Worthington's  var.  of  Ludia  anceps  alba,  but  the  llower  had 
suffered  in  transit. 

T.  W.  Swinburne,  Esq.,  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire, 
exhibited  La-lia  Jongheana  in  three  varieties  ;  the  peculiarity 
of  the  labellum  is  very  noticeable  (Award  of  Merit). 

E.  Bostock,  Esq.,  Stafford  (gr.,  Mr.  Gill),  exhibited  two 
good  Cypripediums,  viz.,C.  -  "  Colin"  (insigne alba  marginata 
<  villosum  aureum)  (Award  of  Merit) ;  and  C.  x  Lilian  Green- 
wood (bellalutuui  x  barbatum),  the  latter  of  a  very  fine  rich 
colour,  and  nicely  shaped  (First-class  Certificite).  P.  W. 


SOCI^TE     FRANCAISE     D'HORTI- 
CULTURE  DE  LONDRES. 

The  members  and  friends  of  this  prosperous  Society 
celebrated  the  eleventh  year  of  its  existence  at  its  annual 
dinner  on  Saturday,  January  13.  It  was  held  at  the  Imperial 
Kestaurant,  Strand,  there  being  a  goodly  assembly,  over 
which  M.  Geoffbay,  the  Fiench  Minister  in  England, 
presided. 

Among  those  present  were  M.  Leon  Clerc  (Secretary  of  the 
French  Chambre  de  Commerce),  Mr.  George  Schneider  (Presi- 
dent Titulaire  of  the  Society),  Mr.  George  Gordon,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  (Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society),  Mr.  Harman  Pajne  (Foreign  Secre- 
tary of  the  same  Society),  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Gaskell,  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  &c. 

The  first  toast  on  the  list  was  that  of  "  The  Queenaud  oth-r 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,"  which  was  proposed  t»y  t  }j-- 
Chairman,  and  very  warmly  received.  Then  came  the  health 
of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Harman  Payne. 

These  were  followed  by  "The  Chairman,"  who,  in  reply, 
complimented  the  Society  on  its  useful  work,  on  its  con- 
tinued prosperity,  and  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  way  in 
which  it  was  cementing  the  good  fellowship  that  existed 
between  English  and  French  horticulturists.  He  thought 
that  nations  as  a^rule  did  not  know  one  another  so  well  as  they 
ought  to  do,  and  by  means  of  snch  a  Society  as  this  mud] 
inter-communication  [of  ideas  arose,  and  could  not  fail  to  be 
beneficial.  He  concluded  by  asking  them  to  drink  to  the 
"  Continued  Prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  Health  of 
its  Olticers." 

Mr.  Schneider  responded, [and  gave  details  of  the  past  year's 
work,  which  are  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature,  there  being 
an  increase  in  the  membership  of  upwards  of  100.  Financially 
there  is  good  cause  for  rejoicing,  and  the  Society  was  in  the 
position  of  receiving  substantial  support  from  many  mem- 

bers  of  the  horticultural  trade  in  England,  and  others,  a e 

of  whom  he  was  pleased  to  see  present ;  while  he  regretted 
that  others,  viz.,  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  Mr.  Arnold  Moss, 
Mr.  Drost,  Ac,  were  compelled  through  illness  to  be 
absent.  He  would  conclude  by  asking  them  to  drink 
the  "Health  of  the  Visitors."  At  this  moment  a  tribute 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Schneider's  interest  in  the  young 
people,  for  whose  benefit  the  Society  was  mainly  started  ; 
and  a  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  handsome  pair  of  porcelain 
vases,  was  handed  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  help  and 
assistance.  Mr.  Schneider  suitably  acknowledged  the  unex- 
pected presentation. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  replied  on  behalf  of  the  visitors  ;  and 
having  proposed  the  "Health  of  the  Absent  Members,"  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  clo<e. 

Music  and  songs  by  the  members  enlivened  the  proceed- 
ings;  and  before  separating,  the  company  sang  heartily  the 
"  Marseillaise"  and  "God  Save  the  Queen."  A  collection  in 
aid  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund  tov  the  relief  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  British  troops  in  South  Africa  realised  the  sum 
of  30s. 


READING    &    DISTRICT   GARDENERS- 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Assoeiatkn  on  Monday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  in 
the  Club  Room,  The  Old  Abbey  Restaurant,  to  hear  Mr.  G. 
Hinton,  of  Walmer  Gardens,  Reading,  read  his  essay,  which 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  recent  competition,  "  The 
Planting  of  a  Garden  with  Hardy  Fruit-trees  and  Hushes." 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  much  criticism,  and  during  an  hour- 
and-a-quarter's  interesting  discussion  many  points  upon 
planting,  manuring,  pruning,  Ac,  were  touched  upon. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hinton  for 
reading  his  paper  ;  and  to  Messrs.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  and 
the  Hon.  Secretary  for  a  present  of  books  to  the  library. 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

January  15. — A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was 
held  at  Carr's  Restaurant  on  the  above  date.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  take  place  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  on  Monday,  February  5,  at  Carr's. 
A  draft  balance-sheet  was  submitted,  which  showed  that  the 
income  for  the  year  was  £1093  0s.  5d.  ;  and  expenditure 
£76  4s.  6d.  less,  this  sum  being  carried  forward  as  a  balance  in 
hand.  The  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  was  stated  to  be 
£225  13s.  2d.,  including  the  reserve  sum  of  .£74  lis.  2d 

A  draft  report  of  the  committee  was  passed  for  presentation 
at  the  annual  general  meeting.  It  was  resolved  that  sufficient 
be  drawn  from  the  current  account  to  raise  the  reserve 
account  on  deposit  to  £100.  It  was  resolved  that  for  the 
future  the  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  and  of  the  Floral 
Committee  should  be  held  on  the  same  day,  namely,  Mon- 
days :  and  both  committees  will  accordingly  meet  on  Mondays, 
September  24,  October  22,  and  November  26 ;  the  Floral 
Committee  at  3  p.m.,  and  the  Executive  Committee  at  7  p.m.  ; 
and  the  Floral  Committee  will  also  meet  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 29,  and  November  12,  at  3  p.m.  ;  and  on  Tuesday, 
October  9,  and  Tuesday,  December  4,  at  1  p.m. 

The  judges  at  the  various  exhibitions  nominated  by  the 
schedule  revision  sub-committee  were  approved,  and  also 
certain  amendments  to  the  regulations  for  exhibitions. 

A  recommendation  from  the  schedule  revision  sub-com- 
mittee to  the  effect  that  for  the  future  the  staging  of  exhibits 
at  the  shows  should  be  carried  out  by  a  sub-committee  of 
three,  was  carried_on  a  close  division. 

A  recommendation  from  the  finance  sub-coininittee,  that 
all  subscriptions  be  henceforth  paid  direct  to  the  treasurer 
instead  of  to  the  general  secretary,  was  withdrawn. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  visit  of  the  deputation  from 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  held  at  Lyons  in  November  last,  was  read  by  Mr. 
O.  H.  Payne.  The  deputation  was  heartily  thanked,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Report  be  published  with  the  schedules  of 
prizes,  &c.  Notice  was  given  of  amendments  to  certain  rules 
which  are  to  be  proposed  for  adoption  at  the  annual  general 
meeting. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

January  16.— The  annual  meeting  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  in  the  chair,  there  being  a  good 
attendance.  The  annual  report  commenced  by  a  reference  to 
the  number  of  blooms  staged  at  the  annual  exhibition.  Of 
these,  1302  were  show  and  fancy,  1303  Pompon,  1S09  Cactus, 
and  816  single,  making  a  total  of  5730  blooms  in  all,  rather 
under  the  usual  averages,  the  decrease  having  been  brought 
about  through  the  dryness  of  the  season.  The  display  of 
Cactus  blooms  was  magnificent,  this  type  being  very  popular, 
and  rapidly  developing.  A  desire  was  expressed  that  extended 
opportunities  be  afforded  for  illustrating  the  decorative  value 
of  the  Dahlia.  After  a  recital  of  the  new  varieties  which  had 
been  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit,  the  report  went  on  to 
thank  the  donors  of  special  prizes  ;  and  in  allusion 
to  the  membership  of  the  Society,  it  was  thought,  seeing 
the  wide  interest  taken  in  the  Dahlia,  it  should  be 
larger.  The  death  of  the  late  President,  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  was  deeply  deplored  ;  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Society  in  lSy7,  after  having  previously  lilled  the  post 
of  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  space  of  nine  years.  In  each  of 
these  offices  Mr.  Girdlestone  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  and  great  things  were  expected  as  the  results 
of  his  efforts  in  future  years.  The  compilation  of  the  cata- 
logue of  Dahlias  exhibited  by  the  Society  was  almost  entirely 
his  work,  and  his  achievements  as  a  raiser,  cultivator,  and 
exhibitor  of  single  Dahlias  were  great. 

The  financial  statement  showed  that  the  income  of  the 
Society  from  all  sources,  including  the  bilance  in  hand  of 
£15  3s.  9d.  from  the  year  1899,  and  the  contributions  to  pro- 
vide prizes  at  the  supplemental  exhibition,  amounted  to 
£200  4s.  9<f  ,  and  the  entire  expenditure,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  all  prizes  awarded  at  the  two  exhibitions,  left  a 
balance  of  £7  IQs.  2d.  to  be  brought  forward  to  the  present 
year. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  financial  state- 
ment, the  Chairman  remarked  that  the  seasons  of  the  Dahlia 
in  the  pasttwo  years  were  so  hot  and  dry  that  there  was  a 
diminution  of  exhibits,  and  to  some  extfnt  of  quality. 
Some  touching  remarks  were  made  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Girdlestone.  A  memorial  to  their  late  President  was  being 
instituted  to  take  the  form  of  a  specially  struck  medal,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  defrayed  by  private  subscription. 
In  everything  relating  to  the  Dahlia  it  was  necessary  they 
should  be  abreast  of  the  times,  and  this  memorial  would 
fittingly  com  menu)  rate  one  who  .lid  so  much  for  their 
favourite  llower. 

Mr.  E.  Mawley  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon 
and  Mr.  W.  Marshall  were  added  to  the  vice-presidents  ; 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  elected  Treasurer  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Mawley, 
and  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  was  re-elected  Hon.  .^e«  ivtary  ;  the 
names  of  Messrs.  J.  Hudson,  W.  E.  Reeve,  and  J.  Stredwii  k 
w  ere  added  to  the  Committee. 

It  was  agreed  that  no  supplemental  show  should  be  held 
this  year,  but  some  arrangement  should  bo  made  for  an  exhi- 
bition of  seedlings -if  practicable,  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

The  list  of  i 'actus  Dahlias  annually  given  in  the  schedule  "t 
prizes  was  revised,  some  new  forms  being  added  aud  some  old 
tines  struck  out.    The  schedule  of  prizes  was  revised  m  several 


particulars,  and  addjrions  made,   and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
supplement  to  the  catalogue  should  be  prepared,  a: 
lished  in  the  schedule,  doing  this  year  by  jreai  a«  n .quired. 

MISCELLANEOUS     SOCIETIES. 

Isie  Of  Wight.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Horticultural  Improvement  Association  was  held  on  the 
13th  inst.,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Newport  Dr.  J.  Groves  pre- 
sided over  a  large  attendance  of  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
Island.  Twenty-two  meetings  and  two  exhibitions  were  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  Island  during  the  past  year- 
were  six  excursions  made  to  places  in  and  out  of  the  Island, 
and  a  preparatory  class  was  held  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  examination.  There  had  besn  admitted  119  new 
members,  and  the  total  number  on  the  books  is  now  427.  Sir 
Charles  Seely,  Bart.,  J. P.,  was  re-elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  Dr.  J.  Groves,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Denness, 
Secretaiy  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Sleeman,  Treasurer.  The  proceedings 
were  followed  by  a  social  entertainment  at  Warburtons 
Hotel. 

Shirley  GaTdeners'.— The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Parish  Room,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  the  15th  inst., 
Mr.  B.  Ladiia.ms  presiding.  A  paper  was  read  on  "Pear 
Culture''  by  Mr.  W.  Middlebrook,  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons' 
nursery,  Chelsea,  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Miles,  The  Gardens, 
Portswood  Park.  The  subjects  dealt  with  were  soils,  sub- 
soils, position,  planting,  climate,  stocks,  pruning,  insects, 
and  diseases. 


Markets, 

COVENT  GARDEN,  JANUARY  IS. 

Out  Flowers, 

fcc. — Average  Wholesale  Prict-. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  i.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

Narcissus    (yellow) 

blooms    

14  0-18  0 

doz  bunches ... 

6  0-8  0- 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

—  (doable)  dz.bcn. 

3  0-70 

bunch      

2  0    2  6 

—  (white)  doz.    .. 

3  0-40 

Carnations,  per  doz. 

Odontoglossums.per 

blooms    ... 

2  6-50 

dozen 

4  6-96 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  15  0-1S  0 

Poinsettias,     dozen 

Eucharis,  per  dozen 

8  0-10  0 

blooms 

15  0-1S  0 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

3  0-60 

Roman  Hyacinths, 

Lilac,  white,  bunch 

5  0-70 

doz.  bunches  ... 

9  0-12  0 

Lilium  Harrisii,  per 

Roses    indoor,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 

10  0-14  0 

dozen       

3  6-76 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

—  Tea,  white,  per 

per  dozen 

12  0-10  0 

dozen 

3  6-76 

—  lancifolium    al- 

— Yellow,  Ferles, 

bum,  per  dozen 

6  0-40 

per  doz. 

3  6-76 

—  lancifolium  ru- 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 

2  6-36 

bruni,  per  doz. 

3  0-40 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

3  0-      6 

Lily  of  Valley,  per 

Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

doz.  bunches ... 

12  0-24  0 

blooms 

0  9-10 

Maidenhair      Fern, 

Tulips,  per  bunch  . 

13-20 

per  doz.  hunches 

4  0-60 

Violets,  Parma,  per 

Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

buuel)  ... 

8  0-12  0 

bunches 

3  0-40 

—  dark    (French), 

Mignonette,    dozen 

perdoz.  bchs.... 

2  6-46 

bunches 

4  0-60 

(English), 

perdoz.  bchs.... 

4  0-  5  O 

Fruit,— 

Average  Wholesale  Pbices 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

1.  d.  I.  d. 

Apples,  in  sieves  : 

Cranberries,      kegs 

—  Blenheims,  bsh. 

5  0-70 

(Russian) 

2  0    — 

—  Northern 

Grapes,       English, 

Greenings,   per 

Alicante,  perlb. 

10-16 

bushel 

5  0-60 

Grapes,  Belgian 

0  8-10 

—  Qu^enings, bu-. 

4  0-50 

—  Gros      Cobnar, 

—  Golden  Kn<>bs, 

Class  A.,  pr.  lb. 

14-19 

per  bushel 

4  0-50 

—  Class  B. ,  per  lb. 

10 

—  Wellingtons, 

—  Muscata,  CI.  A., 

bushel 

5  6-76 

per  lb 

2  0-30 

—  Various,  bushel 

2  6-00 

—  Almeiia,  dz.  lb. 

6  0-  9  0 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

barrel 

24  0    — 

various,  barrel . 

17  0-22  6 

Lemons.     Messina, 

Baldwins, 

260'     

6  0-12  0 

barrel 

20  0  — 

Lycbees,     Chinese, 

Gr  eenings, 

new,  pkt.,  1  lb. 

10    — 

barrel 

IS  6  — 

Oranges,  Denia,  420 

8  0-14  0 

Golden  Rus- 

— Blood 

8  6  10  0 

sets,    barrel 

25  0  — 

—    Jaffa,  case  of 

—  Californian, 

144       

9  0  10  0 

cases,      New 

—  Mandarin, boxes 

0  9-  1  S 

Town  and  Red . 

6  0-10  0 

—  Mnrcia,  case  of 

—  Various  Cooking 

240       

8  6  10  0 

per  bushel 

2  6-60 

—  Valencia,     case 

13  0  15  0 

Bananas,  per  bunch 

6  0-10  0 

Pears,  half  cases ... 

10  0    — 

Chestnuts,  per  bag 

5  0-56 

—  California^  Easter 

—  Spanish 

15  0 

Beurre 

12  0    — 

i  iitrons,  each 

0  9-10 

Pines,  each 

16-40 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  ... 

0  7J- 

Sapucaia  Nuts,  Jb. 

1  0    — 

Cranberries,  case  ... 

6  0-70 

Walnuts,      Naples, 

—  American,    per 

kiln-dried,   per 

qt 

0  4    — 

bush 

20  0  — 

Plants  in  Pots.— Avuraqi  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  5.  d.  i  *.  d.  s.  i* 

Adiantnms,  p.  doz.     5  0-70    Foliage  plants,  var., 

Arbor-vit*e,var.,doz.   6  0-36  0  |      each         10-50 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18  0-36  0  ;  Lily  of  Valley,  each    19-30 
—  specimen,  each    5  0-10  6  |  Lycopodiums,  doz.    3  0-40 


i 
Crotons,  perdoz....  IS  0-30  0 
Dracjenas,var.,doz.  12  0-30  0 
—  viridis.perdo*.  9  0-18  0 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  IS  0-36  0 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var. , 

per  dozen 
Ferns, small, per  100 
Ferns,    in    variety, 

per  dozen 
Ficus  elastica,  each 


Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen  ...    8  0-1-  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen    6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea,    1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-03  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8  0-1-  0 
Poiusettias,  p.  doz.  18 
Primulas,  per   doz.     5  0-8     0 
Roman   Hyacinth 
4  0-1S  0  per  dor.  ...  10  0-12  0 

16-76    Tulips   i<-  dOZ.     ...     16-26 


6  0-18  0 


4  0-1S  0 

4  0-60 


IS 
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Vegetables. 

ArtichokeB,  Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusalem,    per 
sieve     

Asparagus,     Sprue, 
per  bundle 

—  Giant,  bundle  . 

—  Paris,      Green, 
per  bundle 

—  Spanish,  bndl 
a 1 is,    Channel 

Islands,  per  lb. 

—  Madeira,        per 
basket.. 

Beetroots,  new,  jer 
do;  en    . 

—  iu  bush. 
Broccoli,     Cornish, 

crates ... 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 
sieve     

—  per  bushel 
Brussel's    Sprouts, 

Tops,  per  bag... 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen   ... 

—  Savoys,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  English,  p. 

dozen    bunches 

—  good,  cwt.  bags, 
washed 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

—  Cornish  crates. 

—  Italian,  baskets 
of  IS     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Celery,     red,      per 

roll  dozen 
Chicory,  per  lb.  .. 
Colewort,  p.  bush. 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  FreLCh, 

per  dozen 

—  Batavian,  doz. 
Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

—  per  cwt. 
Horseradish,     Eng- 
lish, bundle    ... 

—  foreign  r.  bdle 

—  loose,  fine,  doz. 
Leeks,  doz.  bunches 
Lettuce.      French, 

Cabbage,       per 
dozen    


-OS 
-10  0 


U  0 


6  0 
5  0 


1  0- 
1  0- 


5  0- 

1  0- 

2  0- 

1  0- 
4  0- 
1  0- 
4  0-10  0 


i,   i, 


2  0 


1  0 
4  0 


2  3 


2  0  I 
7  O 

1  6  I 


— Average  Wholesale  Pricks 
e.  d.t.  d.  '■  d.  s.  cf. 

Mint,  new,  Ch.  Is., 

p.  doz.  bunches     4  0     GO 
M<ujl;s'b?ard(Barbe 
10-13  de  Capucine),  p. 

bunch 0  4     0  5 

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 0  S-0  10 

Onions,  bags         ...     5  0-  G  0 

—  Bordeaux,boxes     3  0-40 

—  picklers,      in 
sieves 2  6-30 

—  Valencia,  cases    7  6- 
English,  cwt... 

3  0-50       —  German,  bags. 

—  French         ,, 

0  6-10     Parsley,   per  dozen 

1  2-  2  0  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,  per  dozen    0  6 

—  bag        3  0- 

Peas,  NewGreen,  lb.  0  G — 
Potatos,  Old  vars., 

per  ton  ...  CO  0-90  0 

—  Dunbar      Main 
Crop,  per  ton  100  0-10:>  0 

—  New  French  in 
boxes,  lb.       ...     —    0  4$ 

1    —  Tineriffe,     in 

2  0-  2  6  |  b  xes,  cwt.     ...     9  0-14  0 

,  Radishes,  Long,  pr. 

3  0-  3  6  |         doz.      ...        ...  0  1")-  1  0 

1  6-  :i  0     Radishes,  round  ...     13    1  G 
r.  0     0  0  j  Rhubarb,  Yorlcs,  pi. 

dozen  bunches      1  3-  1  G 
:i  fi    -        Salad,    small,   pun- 
l  9    -  ■  nets,  per  dozen     IS    — 

Salsafy,  bundle      ...    0  4    — 
8  0-1S  0    Scotch  Kale,  bush.      2  0-20 

0  5—      Seakale,   per  dozen 
16-20  punnets  ...  10  0-15  0 
16    —      Shallots,  per  lb.    ...     0  3-0  3j 
5  0  10  0    Spinach,      French, 

crates -2  G~  3  0 

SpiDach,  Winter,  per 

bushel 4  0-  5  0 

Sweet  Potatos,  lb...     0  3- 
Tomatos,      Canary, 

deeps 3  0-4  6 

Tomatos,  Trays     ...     16    2  0 
Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 
:  0  i    —  cwt.  bags 
!  Turnip  Tops,  bags 
Watercress,  p.  aoa. 

1  0-  1  6  I         bunches  ...     0  9  0  10 


1  9 

2  '.) 

0  2 
14  0 

1  6 

1  0- 

1  9 
1  6 


1  2 


1  6 

2  0- 

::  0- 
2  0 


POTATOS. 

Main  Crop.  &c.  70s.  to  90s.  ;  Dunbar  Up-to-Date,  100j.  ; 
Dunbar  Main  Crop,  IQ5s.  Other  varieties,  655.  to  85s.  John 
Hath,  32  <£  34,  Wellington  8tre>  t 

Remarks.— Trade  generally  is  slow.  Dunbar  Potatos  ara 
not  in  much  request :  good  Savoys  are  a  commanding  vege- 
table ;  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  lowiu  price.  Capefruits, 
according  to  advice  to  hand,  are  expected  shortly  ;  Plums  will 
be  the  chief  part  of  the  consignment.  The  French  Onions 
now  being  sent  in  bags  are  of  very  good  quality. 
{For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather t  see  p,  x.) 


Trade  Note. 

THE  RHODES  NURSERY.  MIDDLETON. 
CHANGE  OF  PROPRIETORS. 
We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hoyle, 
formerly  gardener  at  Beech  House,  Heywood, 
Manchester,  that  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  George 
Olarricoates  of  Manor  House  Gardens,  Hallaton, 
Uppingham,  have  succeeded  Mr.  Isaac  Simpson  in 
the  business  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists, 
carried  on  at  the  Rhodes  Nursery,  Middleton, 
Manchester. 


Enquiry, 


A'HLBOTTIN's  DRESSING  FOE  FRUIT- TREES. — Will 
some  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  kindly 
inform  B.  M.  &  Sons  where  they  can  obtain  this 
protective  dressing  '!. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Apples  with  Spotted  Flesh  :  T.  H.  The  fruit 
is  attacked  by  Penicillium  gliucum.  which  pene- 

•  trates  the  rind  by  wounds  or  the  lenticels,  causing 
the  brown-spotting  noticed,  and  eventually  the 
premature  destruction  of  the  fruit.  Spraying 
several  times  in  tie  summer  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  would  keep  the  fruit  free  of  fungus  foes, 
and  this  one  among  others.  Moist  air  in  the  fruit- 
room  favours  the  spread  of  the  fungus. 

Aspect  and  Ventilation  oe  Glasshouses  :  W. 
Brown.  A  house  at  right  angles  to  the  south 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  rays  at 
!2  noon.  Surely  this  is  clear.  Bottom  ventila- 
tion as  recommended  as  a  means   of  ventilation 


is  quite  another  matter  from  opaning  the  top 
ventilators  of  a  vinery,  for  instance,  to  regulate 
the  temperature.    W:   W. 

Books:  R.  Owen.  An  Illustrated  Natural  Hittoru 
of  British  Moth*,  by  Ed.  Newman,  was  published 
by  W.  Tweedie,  of  337,  Strand,  W.C.,  iu  1869. 
You  might  meet  with  the  work  at  the  second- 
hand book  shops. 

Botanic  Gardens  :  A.  C.  Brazil— Rio  Janeiro  ; 
Director,  J.  Barbosa  Rodriquez.  British  Guiana — 
Berbice  ;  Keeper,  R  Huut.  Georgetown,  Super- 
intendent, G.  S.  Jenman.  Peru  —  Jardinero 
Botanioo,  Lima ;  Director,  M.  de  los  Rios. 
Venezuela — Caracas,  Jardin  B)tanico,  and  Museo 
National :  Director  of  latter,  A.  Ernst  ;  Jardin 
Botanioo  de  la  Univeraidad,  Director,  P.  H.  G. 
Bourgoin.  New  Grenada — F.  Carl  Lehmxnn, 
German  Consul,  Popiyan  ;  systematic  collections 
Orchids,  flora  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  &c.  Chile—  Santiago,  Jardin 
Botanioo  ;  Director,  Fredrigo  Phillipi. 

Chrysanthemums  ;  /.  A.  IV.  You  are  quite  right ; 
the  brown  patches  upou  the  leaves  sent  are  the 
visible  signs  that  the  plants  have  been  for  some 
time  attacked  by  the  fungus  Puccinia  Hieracii, 
commonly  known  as  the  Chrysanthemum  "  rust'' 
fungus.  You  may  find  an  illustration  of  a  leif  so 
attacked,  and  the  fungus  itself  magnified,  by 
referring  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  8, 
1S98,  p.  269.  Adopt  the  treatment  there  recom- 
mended. 

Double  Mushroom  :  F.  W.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
spawn  having  crept  over  the  top  of  another 
Mushroom  and  vegetated  there,  and  with  the 
pileus  (gills)  uppermost.  The  occurrence  is  not 
rare  in  Mushroom-beds. — A.  M.  Such  cases  are 
frequent. 

Discoloured  Blooms  of  Riciiardia,  Primula, 
&c.  :  ft  H.,  St.  Leonards.  The  causes  of  dis- 
coloration may  be  various,  namely,  fumes  fro  in 
the  furnace,  from  the  hot  -  water  pipea.  from 
factory  -  chimneys,  strong  winds  off  the  sea 
heavily  laden  with  salt,  ingress  of  frost,  &c.  You 
have  set  us  a  puzzle,  and  afforded  no  information 
that  would  assist  our  judgment. 

Gardeners'  Wages  during  Illness  :  G.  F.  ft 
The  usual  practice  is  to  pay  full  wages  for  a  few- 
weeks,  or  till  it  is  seen  that  complete  recovery  is 
in  sight.  In  the  case  of  prolonged  illness,  the 
matter  would  seem  to  us  to  rest  with  the  em- 
ployer or  his  agent.  There  is  no  rule  that  applies, 
excepting  in  the  cise  of  a  gardener  living  in  a 
bothy,  who  would  have  the  same  status  as  a 
domestic. 

Nameof  Fruit:  W.  T.  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the.  following  number.  —  Subscriber.  1, 
Phyllostachys  aurea  ;  2,   Arundinaria  japonica; 

3,  Arundinaria  japonica  ;  4,  Arundinaria  japonica 
(syn.  Bambusa  Metake)  ;  5,  Arundinaria  nobilis  : 
6,  Arundinaria  auricoma ;  7,  Arundinaria  For- 
tunei. —  W.Bean  andG.  ft  Thank  you  for  sending 
such  good  specimens.  Oh,  that  there  were  more 
like  you !  1,  Abies  ooncolor ;  2,  Picea  Khut- 
row  ;    3,    Sequoia   sempervirens   (Red    Wood)  ; 

4,  Pseudotsuga  Djuglasii  ;  5,  Picea  Morinda  ;  6, 
Gaultheria  Shallon  (extra  fiae).  —  Sam.  The 
yellow  flower  is  Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  15, 
1894,  p.  721.  The  other  is  probably  one  of  the 
Aloe  tribe,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  by  the 
scrap  sent. — Hartwell.  A  very  good  variety  of 
Cypripedium  x  Leeanum.  The  other  is  Rhea 
discolor,  commonly  called  Tradescantia  discolor 
in  gardens. 

Peach-border  :  Old  Subscriber.  If  the  natural  soil 
is  adhesive,  or  the  situation  low,  raise  the  border 
a  foot  or  higher  than  the  general  level.  Make  it 
at  the  least  2  feet  deep,  and  put  in  rubble-drains 
at  light  angles  to  the  wall,  20  feet  apart  and 
3  feet  deep.  Cover  the  rubble  with  sods.  If  you 
possess  the  material,  let  the  border  consist  of 
pasture  -  loam,  which  should  be  chopped  up 
roughly,  and  mixed  with  one-sixth  its  bulk  of 
horse-droppings  and  2  bushels  of  lime-rubble  per 
cart  load.  Make  it  at  the  least  1  foot  higher 
than  its  future  level,  and  trample  the  loam  pretty 
firmly  if  it  be  not  wet  at  the  time.  Failing  a 
full  supply  of  loam,  the  staple-soil  must  be  used, 
but  it  should  be  brought  from  a  part  of  the  gar- 
den not  previously  cropped  with  stone-fruits,  and 


it  should  have  some  fresh  loam  and  the  other 
substances  mixed  with  it.  We  will  give  you  the 
names  of  varieties  in  our  next  issue. 

Phylloxera:  American  Correspondent,  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  this  in 
English  vineries  for  the  last  few  years.  Radical 
measures,  familiar  to  you,  have  kept  the  enemy 
at  bay.  In  France  and  Switzerland,  and  in  most 
wine -growing  countries,  grafting  on  American 
stocks  has  proved  most  successful.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  an  inflammable  liquid,  which  requires 
care  in  using.  No  matches,  and  needless  to  say, 
no  smoking,  should  be  allowed  in  its  vicinity. 
It  is  injected  into  the  soil  when  the  Vines  are  at 
rest,  by  means  of  a  special  syringe,  manufactured 
by  Vermorel  of  Paris.  The  quantity  used  is 
10  grammes,  or  one-third  of  an  ounce,  and  this  i3 
injected  into  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches, 
or  deeper  in  the  case  of  heavy  soils.  One  such 
injection  will  serve  for  one  square  yard.  After 
the  injection  is  made  and  the  syringe  withdrawn, 
stamp  the  soil  round  the  Vine,  so  that  the 
vapour  shall  not  escape.  The  bisulphide,  when 
properly  apolied,  kills  the  insect  without  injur- 
ing the  roots,  but  it  does  not  kill  the  eggs.  If 
the  soil  is  clayey,  the  results  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  no  doubt  Richards'  XL  All 
would  prove  very  efficacious  in  the  case  of  the 
leaf  form,  but  in  this  country  the  leaf  form  was 
always  less  common  than  the  root  form,  and  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  the  effect  of 
concentrated  nicotine  vapour.  The  winged  form 
is  said  to  appear  about  midsummer,  but  we  have 
never  seen  it.  If  your  second  house  is  still 
free  from  the  pest,  put  it  in  charge  of  a  different 
set  of  gardeners,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
munication "  by  boots  "  between  the  two.  The 
winter  egg  is  deposited  on  the  roots  in  autumn, 
and  hatched  in  spring.  From  May  till  October 
six  generations  of  sexless  insects  are  developed, 
varying  in  their  character,  the  last  formed 
descend  to  the  roots  in  autumn.  Take  care  to 
burn  all  affected  pirts  so  far  as  possible.  We 
thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  think  you 
must  be  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire,  since 
the  peruBal  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has 
become  hereditary  !  We,  however,  consider  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  its  supporters  much  too 
young  and  vigorous  to  be  likened  to  the  "Grand 
Old  Man ! " 

Tulips,  Hvacjnths,  Roman  and  Other,  Failing 
T3  Grow  :  A.  W.  The  case  appears  identical 
with  some  bulbs  sent  us  in  December  last  by 
"  C.  W."  and  "  C.  H.,"  and  we  would  refer  you 
to  the  reply  given  at  p.  492,  December  30. 

Vines  and  Peaches  :  /.  Bean.  You  will  be 
acting  rightly  by  proceeding  in  the  manner 
described.  The  proportion  should  be  three-fifths 
loam,  not  much  decayed  in  regard  to  its  fibre;  one- 
fifth  lime-rubble  or  quicklime  inpDwder,  one  fifth 
manure,  but  depending  rather  more  in  this  aid  to 
growth  on  liquid-manure  afforded  when  growth 
is  most  active,  much  manure  in  a  Vine-border 
under  glass  being  undesirable.  You  might  afford 
a  manurial  mulch  iu  the  summer  if  your  loam 
is  light  or  sandy.  Soot  always  does  good  when 
used  in  moderation  ;  in  excess,  it  makes  the  sur- 
face pasty,  and  prevents  the  ingress  of  air  to  the 
roots.  One  pint  to  2  square  yards  is  enough  to 
afford  at  one  dressing,  and  thrice  during  growth 
is  sufficient.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  give  all 
your  attention  to  the  top  of  the  border  ;  but  you 
ought  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  border  and  the 
roots  down  to  the  bottom,  and  the  drainage. 
If  the  soil  is  found  to  be  close  in  texture,  and 
unduly  wet.  and  the  Vine-roots  are  destitute  of 
the  fiuer  roots  which  collect  nutriment,  things 
are  not  satisfactory,  and  you  will  have  to  collect 
materials  for  a  new  border  to  be  made  next 
October  or  November.  The  drainage  is  a  very 
important  matter.  Provided  you  do  this,  your 
Vines  and  Peach-trees  may  be  kept  in  a 
bearing  state  for  many  years. 


Communications  Received.  —  S.  A. — J.  K.  Kiug.— S.  H., 
Bitten  Pooll.— Dr.  Crie,  Rennes.— G.  M,  Wrest.— O.  T, 
Frogmore.— F.  T.— T.  P.,  Antwerp.-G  W.  -G.  G-—  A  W. 
— B.  W.— Bailey  Wartds.— H.  B.  C.— D  H.,  Coutich.— R  D. 
J.  E.  J.— C.  T.  D.— G.  Mackiulay.— A.  C.  F.— D.  T.  Fi- 
ll, w.  W.— W.  W.— E.  H.-W.  H.  S  —  P.  M.  T.—  E.  M  — 
G.  H.— R.  P.  B.— St.  Jutien  Arabic 


DIED. —  On  January  16,  Charles  Wood,  cf 
Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield,  Uckfield,  aged 
84  years. 
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"THE    PRAISE    OF    GARDENS." 

rpHE  Praise  of  Gardens,  an  Epitome  of  the 
Literature  of  the  Garden  Art,  by  A.  F. 
tSieveking,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
consists  of  quotations  from  writers  on  gardens 
arranged  chronologically  (pp.  1  to  313),  and  a 
"  Historical  Epitome  "  (pp.  315  to  413).  The 
author  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the 
plants  cultivated  as  with  the  characters  of  the 
gardens  themselves.  These  are  readily  divi- 
sible into  two  kinds — rectangular  enclosures 
with  numerous  beds,  divided  by  small  paths, 
which  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  then,  the  more  natural 
and  varied  character  of  park-like  scenery, 
effected  by  landscape  gardening,  which  began  to 
supersede  it,  though  both  kinds  may  be  com- 
bined, as  they  are  about  many  of  our  English 
mansions  of  to-day. 

The  earliest  historical  gardens  are  those  of 
Egypt,  pictures  of  which  are  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  tombs  ;  one  from  that  of  a  military 
chief  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  was  figured  by 
Daubeny  in  his  Roman  Husbandry,  and  is  re- 
produced by  the  present  author.  The  ' '  hanging 
gardens "  of  Babylon  appear  to  have  been 
artificially  constructed  on  arches  bearing 
terraces,  and  rising  in  series  one  above  the 
other.  Those  on  the  small  island  of  Isola 
Bella,  in  the  Lake  Magiori,  seem  to  be  a  good 
imitation  ;  all  the  earth  for  the  last  was 
brought  from  the  mainland. 

The  garden  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon 
is  of  the  rectangular  type,  walled  in,  and  pro- 


vided with  raised  beds  of  herbs.  It  was  into 
such  a  garden  that  Ahab  converted  Naboth's 
vineyard. 

The  Greeks  had  olive  grounds  and  orchards, 
but  no  gardens  that  we  know  of,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  ancient  Romans  appear  to  have  done 
better  ;  for  we  have  descriptions  of  gardens  by 
Varro,  Pliny,  and  others,  both  outside  and 
within  cities.  Loudon,  in  his  "History  of 
Gardens"  (in  the  Cyclopadia),  gives  plans  of  the 
Laurentine-villa  on  the  Tiber,  now  called  San 
Lorenzo.  Pompeii  has  also  preserved  them, 
now  restored  and  replanted,  a3  shown  by  a 
photograph  —  an  excellent  example  —  growing 
in  a  rectangular  enclosure,  with  pillars  down 
the  sides,  trellises, '  pergolas,  statuary  and 
fountains,  &o.  In  fact,  it  closely  resembles  a 
garden  of  the  last  century  of  some  nobleman's 
establishment. 

Similar  gardens,  but  simpler,  existed  by  the 
early  monasteries  and  abbeys,  though,  as  the 
Hon.  Miss  Amherst  points  out,  the  relics  of 
them  are  now  few.  Their  contents  consisted 
of  kitchen -herbs  and  medicinal  drug- plants, 
arranged  in  parallel  beds,  each  bed  being,  as  a 
rule,  devoted  to  one  kind  of  plant. 

Gardens  of  the  Norman  dynasty  more  re- 
sembled our  orchards,  as  "  comparatively  few- 
trees  or  esculent  plants  were  known  in  England 
till  even  the  latter  centuries." 

Little  remains  now  of  the  old  Abbey  gardens  ; 
but  Miss  Amherst  has  given  a  charming  pho- 
tograph of  a  corner  of  the  garden  of  Ash- 
ridge,*  with  its  Box  "knott"  and  edging, 
which  may  perhaps  represent  its  primitive  con- 
dition. Topiary  work,  a  favourite  form  of 
ornament  with  the  Romans,  has  been  carried 
on  even  down  to  the  present  time. 

Of  Italian  gardens  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  author  refers  to,  and  gives  an  illustration 
of  those  of  "St.  Germain-en-Laye,  built  for 
Henry  II.,  running  down  to  the  Seine  in  a 
series  of  terraces,  under  which  were  grottoes  in 
rock  and  shell-work,  and  figures  disporting 
themselves  in  the  waters,  were  considered  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  age." 

Miss  Amherst's  illustration  of  a  garden  in  a 
town,  from  a  French  MS. ,  of  the  late  fifteenth 
century,  shows  how  the  Roman  plan. of  having 
a  number  of  rectangular  beds  was  persistently 
adhered  to.  Exactly  such  a  garden  is  described 
by  Carolus  Stephanus  in  his  little  work,  De  Re 
Hortense  Libelius,  1545,  A.D.f 

The  best  and  greatest  example  of  Tudor 
gardens  was  that  of  Hampton  Court.  "  They 
were  characterised  by  moats  and  walks,  while 
the  '  knotted '  beds  are  railed  with  painted 
wands,  or  surrounded  with  low  fences  of  trellis- 
work.  Mounts  at  the  corners,  galleries,  dials, 
cabinets  of  verdure,  columns,  and  pyramids  of 
marble,  topiarian  work  and  fishponds,  complete 
the  details." 

"  As  an  introduction  to  the  Elizabethan 
garden  we  must  return  to  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
mediaeval  Italian  gardens  are  founded  upon  the 
Roman  villas,  evolving  into  fortified  cities  or 
monasteries,  of  which  many  of  them  occupy  the 
sites."  An  illustration  of  the  Villa  d'Este, 
Tivoli,  gives  an  excellent  idea — "  The  terraces, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  hilliness  of  the 
ground,  with  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the 
different  levels  ;  the  piazzas,  for  shade  and  air  ; 
avenues  and  plantations  of  Olive,  Vine,  and 
Myrtle  ;  fountains,  statuary,  urns,  and  vases  ; 
these  are  the  decorative  elements  of  the  later 

*  .4  History  of  Gardening  in  England,  p.  26. 
+  An  account  of  this  was  given  by  the  present  writer  in  the 
Gardeners'  Clironirk,  December  11,  IS!1",  p.  425. 


stately  architectural  Italian  gardens,  with  their 
line  perspectives."  The  illustrations  of  the 
terrace  and  well-house  in  the  garden  of  the  late 
Mr.  Harry,  of  Malta,  given  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  April  12,  1890,  p.  447,  will  show  how 
this  type  of  garden  was  imitated  there. 

We  now  reach  the  date  of  Gerarde's  Herbal, 
1597,  when  "  physic  gardens"  were  advocated. 
He  himself  proposed  that  one  should  be  made 
at  Cambridge,  "to  encourage  the  faculty  of 
simpling."  "  The  Herbal  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
Catalogue  Baisonne'ot  the  physic  gardens,  which, 
on  the  revival  of  learning,  were  instituted 
one  after  another  throughout  Europe."  That 
at  Chelsea  is  the  last,  still  so  called,  in 
England. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants  were 
mainly  cultivated  for  their  medicinal  values, 
real  or  imaginary,  as  well  as  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Thus,  the  Cabbage,  though  always  culti- 
vated for  food,  yet  was  supposed  in  Pliny's 
time  to  have  eighty-seven  distinct  medicinal 
virtues  '.  And  although  plants  with  conspicuous 
flowers  were  grown,  as  Poppies,  P;eonies,  Mari- 
golds, Violets,  Wallflowers,  &c. ,  yet  it  was  as 
much  for  their  curative  properties  as  for 
beauty,  though  many  were  used  for  chaplets 
and  other  decorative  purposes. 

"The  Dutch  style  of  laying-out  gardens, 
introduced  into  England  by  William  III. 
and  Mary,  is  not  unlike  the  French  ; 
but  everything  is  on  a  smaller,  almost  too 
minute,  a  scale,  and  much  care  is  expended 
upon  isolated  details  and  ornaments  (often 
trivial),  such  as  glass-balls,  coloured  sands  and 
earth,  flower-pots  innumerable,  and  painted 
perspectives ;  and  the  garden  is  usually  inter- 
sected with  canals  degenerating  into  ditches." 

Hampton  Court,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  was 
the  finest  example  in  England  of  the  Dutch 
style,  of  which  a  bird's-eye  view  is  given,  as  it 
appeared  in  1700. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  or  natural  class  of 
gardens,  it  appears  "  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
them  was  largely  assisted  by  the  letters  of  the 
French  Jesuit  missionaries  describing  the 
Chinese  Emperor's  gardens  at  Pekin,"  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given,  ' '  begun  in  1723, 
pillaged  during  1860." 

"  Landscape-gardening,  as  understood  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  be  defined  as  the 
curved  versus  the  straight  line  .  .  .  later  on, 
the  curved  became  less  manageable  ;  and  finally 
zig-zagged  to  such  a  degree  that  a  witty  French- 
man suggested  that  in  order  to  design  an 
English  or  natural  garden,  all  that  was  requisite 
was  to  intoxicate  your  gardener  and  follow  his 
footsteps  !  "  Several  eminent  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  new  style,  such  as  Kent,  the 
originator  of  modern  park  scenery,  and  "  Capa- 
bility "  Brown,  and  "Amenity"  Repton.  The 
author  finally  considers  some  foreign  gardens, 
European  and  Asiatic. 

The  book  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and 
although  the  History  of  Gardens  in  England  of 
Miss  Amherst  overlaps  certain  portions,  this  is 
immaterial,  and  the  illustrations  are  good  and 
apposite.   George  Hensloto. 


Orchid   Notes  and  Gleanings. 


DENDROBIUM  x  CURTISII. 
In  the  year  1S96,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of 
St.  Albans,  flowered  a  pretty-looking  hybrid 
between  Dendrobium  x  Cassiope  and  D.  aureuni, 
and  gave  it  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  note. 
The  same  year  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain flowered  a  cross  between  D.  x  Ainsworthi  var. 
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and  D.  x  Cassiope,  which  bore  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  one  previously  named.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  all  D.  ::  Cassiope 
crosses,  no  matter  how  remote  the  other  parent,  to 
adhere  closely  in  form  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  segments  to  D.  Cassiope. 

A  good  example  of  D.  x  Curtisii  has  been  sent 
by  J.  I.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Beechen  Cliff,  Bath.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  3  inches  across,  have  the  sepals 
and  petals  arranged  like  D.  Cassiope,  white,  with 
a  faint  primrose  tint ;  lip  similar  in  colour  to  the 
petals,  but  with  a  bright  purple  disc.  Flowers 
fragrant,  like  D.  aureum. 

H.EMARIA    DISCOLOR. 

With  those  who  succeed  in  cultivating  it  suc- 
cessfully, this  is  an  excellent  white  winter- 
flowering  terrestrial  Orchid,  the  handsome  leaves 
rendering  the  plant  well  worthy  of  a  place  as  an 
ornamental  subject.  The  old  form  has  velvety, 
olive-green  leaves,  purple  beneath  ;  the  variety 
Dawsoniana,  dark  bronze,  veined  with  copper-red  ; 
and  the  variety  Ordianus,  bright  green  leaves,  with 
gold-coloured  markings.  All  the  species  have  much 
the  same  sort  of  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  numbers 
from  ten  to  twenty  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flower'- 
stalks,  which  are  about  9  inches  to  !  foot  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  white  with  a  yellow  centre,  and 
each  has  at  its  base  a  pinkish  bract  almost  as  long 
as  the  ovary.  It  thrives  well  in  an  ordinary  stove- 
house,  potted  in  turfy-loam,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  added  thereto.  A  fine 
inflorescence  taken  from  a  plant  which  bears  four 
spikes  is  sent  by  H.  C'ary-Batten,  Esq.,  Abbots 
Leigh,  Bristol. 


the  Pear  and  the  Quince,  are  not  natives  of 
England,  but  are  found  wild  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Quince  scarcely  succeeds  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  It  has  not  been 
known  to  ripen  its  fruit  beyond  the  Tees  more  than 
twice  in  twenty  years,  though  it  flowers  freely. 
The  Medlar,  the  Walnut,  and  the  Chestnut  succeed 
no  better."  In  Sussex  the  Medlar,  the  Quince, 
the  Walnut,  the  Chestnut,  and  the  Fig  are  all 
equally  at  home. 

There  is  the  widest  possible  [superficial]  difference 
between  a  Quince  and  a  Medlar.  The  latter  is  a  small, 
rough,  brown  fruit,  with  a  very  large  superior 
calyx,  which  persists  to  the  end.  The  Quince,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  much  the  appearance,  in  the 
finest  fruits,  of  a  golden  Pear  with  a  smooth  rind. 
Its  shape  varies,  as  does  that  of  the  Pear,  but  one 
species  assumes  the  more  globose  form  of  the  Apple 
when  properly  cultivated  aud  developed.  It  is  a 
pretty  sight  for  a  stranger  to  gaze  upon  a  Quince- 
tree  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  picking,  but  there 
are   many   people   who   find   its  peculiar  and  dis- 


ZYGOPETALUM    MYSTACINUM. 

Described  in  1S81  as  Kefersteinia  graminea 
from  a  plant  collected  by  Falkenberg,  and  flowered 
by  Consul  Kienast-Zolly,  of  Zurich,  it  seems 
singular  that  this  Zygopetalum  should  again  appear 
in  the  same  locality.  The  plant  this  time  has 
flowered  with  Frau  Ida  Brandt,  Brunnenhof, 
Riesbach,  Zurich  (gr.,  Mr.  Schlecht),  who  kindly 
sends  flowers  and  a  photograph  of  the  plant  (rig.  14). 

It  may  be  designated  a  pretty  and  curious  botani- 
cal species,  equal  in  merit  to  the  plant  known  in 
gardens  as  Kefersteinia  graminea.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellowish,  the  lip  lighter  in  tint  and 
nearly  white,  the  callus  and  stalk  of  the  lip  pure 
white  with  purple  dots. 

The  species  belongs  to  a  section  of  leafy  Zygo- 
petalums,  including  those  known  as  Batemannia, 
Bollea,  and  Pescatoria,  all  of  which  are  considered 
difficult  to  cultivate  here.  This  difficulty  most 
likely  arises  from  the  fact  that  Orchid  growers 
keep  them  associated  with  pseudo-bulbous  species. 
They  thrive  best  when  grown  together  in  a  tolerably 
warm,  moist  house  (one  inner  compartment  open- 
ing out  of  another  house).  Plants  of  this  section 
usually  do  well  with  Miltonia  Roezlii  also,  and  like 
that  species,  they  are  liable  to  be  greatly  injured 
by  cold  currents  of  air.  J.  OB. 


SOME    SUSSEX   FEUITS. 

{Continued /mm  p,  445,  vol.  xxvi.) 

II.  — THE  QUINCE. 
The  Medlar,  if  not  a  true  native,  is  naturalised 
in  Sussex.  Not  so  the  Quince.  It  has  never  made 
any  pretence  to  belong  to  the  British  flora.  If, 
however,  there  is  any  county  in  England  where  it 
would  be  likely  to  escape  the  boundary  of  the 
orchard,  and  grow  in  the  hedgerow,  that  county 
is  Sussex.  The  fruit  nowhere  else  attains  so  large 
a  size  or  so  rich  a  flavour  and  hue.  In  the  north  it 
is  unknown.  The  correctness  of  the  following  note 
will  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  distribution  of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  resided  in  different  parts  of  England  and  in 
foreign  lands.  "  The  cultivated  Apple  is  thought  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  Crab,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered a  native  of  England.      Its  near  relations, 


and  Quyne,  all  of  which  correspond  with  the  French 
Coin  or  Going,  a  Quince.  All  the  forms  are 
ultimately  referable  to  Italian  Cotogna,  the  Latin 
Cotoneum,  which  stands  for  Cydonian,  and  so 
brings  us  to  the  Greek  word  for  the  Quince,  namely, 
Cydonian  Apple.  Cydonia, "'  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete,  was  one  of  the  places  where  it  was 
originally  cultivated  with  great  success,  and  when 
the  Greeks  saw  it  there,  or  received  it  from  the 
City,  they  applied  this  name  to  it,  just  as  we  still 
call  the  little  dried  Grapes  which  our  merchants 
bring  from  Greece,  Corinths,  or  Currants.  This 
custom  of  naming  products  after  their  place  of 
growth  or  export  is  common  enough.  We  have 
port  from  Oporto,  while  sherry  and  many  other 
names  tell  the  same  story.  Having  traced  the 
name  back  to  the  Greeks  we  may  now  make  the 
early  allusions  to  the  fruit  our  starting  point,  and 
bring  its  history  down  to  modern  times.  As  no 
name  for  the  Quince  has  been  found  in  Sanskrit  it 
is  assumed  that  the  fruit  was  unknown  to  the 
early  Aryans.     This  suggests  that  it  did  not  grow 
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tinctive  scent  objectionable.  Just  as  some  people 
never  acquire  a  taste  for  the  Mango  or  the  Tomato, 
so  there  are  those  who  cannot  relish  the  Quince. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  effect  of  false  derivations. 
Thus  in  French  the  Quince-tree  is  known  as  the 
Coignassier,  and  an  able  writer  affirms  that  the 
name  was  applied  to  it  because  the  disagreeable 
odour  of  the  fruit  requires  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  coign  or  corner  of  the  orchard  or  garden.  I 
called  one  day  in  November  on  some  friends,  who 
grow  a  considerable  number  of  Quinces.  As  we 
chanced  to  allude  to  the  subject,  the  gentleman 
said  he  would  bring  me  some  specimens.  He  left 
the  room,  but  on  returning  said  the  cook  had  made 
them  all  into  jelly  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  in, 
because  the  odour  tilled  the  house  unpleasantly  ! 
It  would  appear  that  Du  Hamel  thought  the  name 
had  been  coined  by  the  French,  whereas  a  simple 
reference  to  the  form  it  assumes  in  the  allied 
languages  would  instantly  have  shown  him  that 
the  name  had  an  origin  and  history  quite  indepen- 
dant  of  Gaul. 

The  history  of  the  name  is  long  and  interesting. 
In  Sussex  it  is  frequently  called  Quintzey  (perhaps 
because  it  had  some  supposed  connection  with 
quinsy),  and  in  old  books  it  is  spelt  Quence. 
Earlier  still  we  find  it  in   English  as  Coin,  Coine, 


beyond  Central  Aisia,  although  it  is  found  wild  in 
the  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  Persia,  where  it 
is  known  as  Haivah.  This  may  be  the  same  word 
as  the  Russian  aiva— the  cultivated  Quince,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  word  armud,  from  the  Arme- 
nian armada,  the  wild  Quince.  The  names  which 
exist  in  Poland,  Albania,  and  elsewhere,  are 
evidently  not  imported,  but  belong  to  the  lan- 
guages of  the  people,  from  which  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that  the  fruit  was  not  introduced 
commercially,  but  was  known  ages  ago  as  an 
indigenous  growth,  or  a  fruit  which  had  long 
become  established  in  those  countries. 

Pliny,  the  verbose  and  gossipy  author  of  a  work 
on  natural  history,  which  constitutes  a  vast  store- 
house of  information  on  all  that  the  ancients  knew 
about  these  matters,  has  something  to  say  respecting 
the  Quince,  which  shows  its  antiquity  in  Greece. 
With  all  gravity,  he  informs  us  that  a  circle  is 
traced  around  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  root 
itself  is  then  pulled  up  by  the  left  hand.  If  care 
be  taken  by  the  operator  to  state  at  the  time  what 
is  the  object  for  which  the  root  is  procured,  and 
for  whom  it  is  required,  it  may  be   successfully 

*  Some  writers  assert  that  Cydonia  was  so  named  on 
account,  of  its  fruitful l) ess  in  Quinces,  but  they  do  not  say 
how  the  Quince  obtained  its  name. 
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worn  as  an  amulet,  or  employed  as  a  cure  for  the 
scrofula.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Mandrake,  and 
the  curious  rites  associated  with  that  wonder- 
working plant.  From  Pliny  also  we  learn  that 
from  it  an  oil  was  extracted.  It  was  called 
melinum  (from  Mf  Ion,  a  fruit,  an  Apple  ;  the  Quince 
being  known  as  Melon  cydonia),  and  in  order  to 
make  it  choice  must  be  made  of  fruit  which  had 
grown  in  a  dry  soil.  For  this  reason  Quinces, 
which  were  imported  from  Sicily,  were  moBt  highly 
esteemed.  The  Quince-tree  has  twice  been  found 
figured  among  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  which  indi- 
cates the  knowledge  the  ancients  possessed  of  it. 
In  Pliny's  time  the  fruit  was  suspended  on  the 
statues  of  the  divinities  which  ornamented  the 
bed-chambers  of  the  rich.  This  custom  lends 
colour  to  the  statements  frequently  repeated  by 
early  writers,  that  the  Quince  was  associated  with 
love.  It  was  consecrated  to  Venus,  and  looked 
upon  by  Grecian  lovers  as  a  token  by  which   they 


pungent  smell,  and  also  ripen  later  than  the  others. 
De  Candolle  remarks  that,  though  this  fruit  was 
probably  naturalised  in  the  east  of  Europe  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  has  been  little 
modified  by  cultivation,  and  is  as  hard  and  acid 
when  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  Quince,  we  find  it 
wild  in  Northern  Persia,  "  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  in 
the  region  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in 
Anatolia.  A  few  botanists  have  also  found  it 
apparently  wild  in  the  Crimea,  and  in  the  North 
of  Greece ;  but  naturalisation  may  be  suspected 
even  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  the  further  we 
advance  towards  Italy,  especially  towards  the 
south-west  of  Europe  and  Algeria,  the  more  it 
becomes  probable  that  the  species  was  naturalised 
at  an  early  period  around  villages  and  in  hedge- 
rows." Though  there  is  no  Hebrew  name  for  the 
Quince,  the  tree  grows  wild  on  Mount   Taurus  ; 
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Fig.  15. — the  white  aegyll  rose,  gbowisg  in  canon  nohman's  garden,  bkkkhamstead. 


might  express  their  amours.  It  is  often  affirmed 
that  this  fruit  constituted  the  Golden  Apple  of  the 
Hesperides.  One  species  was  named  Chrysomelum, 
which  literally  means  Golden  Apple,  and  Pliny 
describes  it  as  having  indentations  and  a  colour 
inclining  to  gold.  He  makes  also  certain  allusions 
to  the  other  species  of  Quince  known  in  his  day, 
from  which  we  may  cull  the  most  important  facts. 
"The  fruit  called  by  us  Cotonea,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Cydonia,  was  first  introduced  (he  says)  from  the 
Isle  of  Crete.  These  fruits  bend  the  branches  with 
their  weight,  and  so  tend  to  impede  the  growth  of 
the  parent  tree.  The  varieties  are  numerous." 
Next  to  the  Golden  Apple  he  puts  "the  one  that 
is  known  as  the  Italian  Quince,  which  is  of  a  paler 
complexion,  and  has  a  most  exquisite  smell." 
Probably  it  was  on  this  account  that  these  fruits 
were  placed  "in  the  ante-chambers  of  great  men, 
where  they  receive  the  visits  of  their  courtiers." 
The  peculiar  odour  which  is  offensive  to  some,  is 
exceedingly  grateful  to  others.  Pliny  adds,  that 
the  Quinces  of  Neapolis  are  also  held  in  high 
esteem  ;   while  the  smaller  varieties  have  a  more 


its  distribution  seems,  therefore,  to  correspond 
pretty  generally  with  that  of  the  Medlar.  It  is 
quite  naturalised  on  the  open  hill  sides  near  Fuu- 
chal,  in  Madeira,  particularly  across  the  valley  to 
the  Eouth-west  of  the  church.  The  "slender, 
tough,  flexible,  twig-like  branches  "  are  much  used 
by  the  Portuguese  as  riding-switches.  The  fruit 
is  "irregularly  globose,  or  short  and  thick,  more 
or  less  knobbed,  of  an  uniform  golden-yellow 
colour  ;  austere,  hard,  and  inedible,  with  a  slight 
taste  of  garlic,  but  very  fragrant,  and  making  a , 
delicious  marmalade,  which  is  in  particular  request 
among  the  Portuguese,  especially  as  a  remedy  in 
colds  and  sore-throats."  Turner  tells  us  that  in 
his  day  the  juice  of  a  raw  Quince  was  regarded  as 
a  certain  autidote  against  deadly  poison.  In  folk- 
lore we  rind  that  it  is  a  favourable  sign  if  one 
dream  of  Quinces,  as  a  speedy  deliverance  from 
sickness  and  other  troubles  is  indicated  thereby. 
The  folk  lore  of  the  fruit  is,  however,  usually  of  an 
erotic  character,  and  does  not  bulk  largely  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

As  for  its  mode  of  growth,   we  learu    that   the 


Greeks  already  produced  the  finest  fruit  by  graft- 
ing. They  employed  a  wild  or  common  variety  of 
the  Quince  for  the  stock,  while  the  graft  was 
taken  from  the  superior  kind,  which  came  from 
Cydon.  With  ourselves,  the  Quince  is  raised  by 
layers,  but  budding  and  grafting  are  also  resorted 
to,  and  the  Pear  is  often  employed  as  a  graft, 
with  the  Quince  as  stock.  The  fruits  require  great 
care  in  gathering  and  storing,  since  they  are 
readily  injured  by  rough  handling,  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  firmness.  Wasps  often  attack  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  whole  crop  begins  to 
decay  as  soon  as  gathered.  There  are  now 
several  varieties  in  cultivation,  the  fruit  in  one 
case  being  shaped  like  a  Pear,  in  another  re- 
sembling an  Apple ;  while  the  Portugal  Quince, 
with  its  oblong,  more  juicy,  and  less  harsh  fruit, 
is  in  special  request  for  marmalade,  the  pulp 
assuming  a  beautiful  red  or  purplish  tint  when 
carefully  prepared.  With  many  people,  this  kind 
of  preserve  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It 
should  be  observed  that  though  the  word  marma- 
lade is  now  principally  used  of  a  conserve  made 
from  Oranges,  it  originally  related  to  Quinces,  and 
came  from  the  Portuguese,  who  call  that  fruit 
"Marmelo,"  and  the  tree  "  Marmeleiro. "  This 
name  is  associated  with  the  Latin  Melimelum, 
sweet  or  Honey-Apple  Quince,  and  the  Greek 
word  for  a  sweet  Apple,  or  an  Apple  grafted  on  a 
Quince  stock.  Though  the  fruit  is  not  eaten  raw, 
it  is  much  esteemed  by  many  people  when  cooked 
with  Apples  in  pies  and  tarts.  A  syrup  is  made 
from  its  juice,  and  the  seeds  are  employed  in 
medicine  on  account  of  the  mucilage  they  yield.  It 
has  an  emollient  effect  on  cracked  lips  and  inflamed 
parts,  and  is  also  employed  by  hair-dressers  when 
making  plaits  and  braids.  The  old  Greek  phy- 
sician, Hippocrates,  employed  the  fruit  as  an 
astringent  in  cases  of  diarrhcea.  In  Sussex,  a 
further  use  is  made  of  it  by  the  careful  housewife, 
who  places  the  fruit  among  her  linen,  and  thus 
imparts  to  the  wardrobe  a  grateful  odour,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  keeps  the  fruit  under  the  best 
possible  conditions.  Gerarde  has  much  to  say 
anent  the  Quince,  but  he  closes  his  notice  with 
words  which  are  very  suitable  to  our  present 
study.  There  are,  he  says,  "  many  other  things 
which,  for  brevitie  sake,  I  let  pass."  Sussex 
Naturalist. 


A   WONDEEFUL   ARGYLL-ROSE. 

The  accompanying  photo  fig.  15),  taken  during 
last  summer,  shows  a  wonderful  display  of  white 
Argyll-Roses  in  the  gardens  of  Canon  Norman  at 
Berkhamstead,  Herts.  The  flowers  are  commonly 
produced  in  loose  clusters  of  three  to  seven. 

It  would  seem  that  two  Yew-bushes  were  origi- 
nally planted  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  4  to 
5  feet.  Two  Rose-trees  were  also  planted,  the 
intention  evidently  being  that  they  would  in  the 
course  of  time  cover  the  arch. 

Presumably,  one  Rose-tree  has  died,  but  the 
remaining  one  has  sworn  eternal  friendship  for  the 
Yew-trees.  From  the  first  they  have  grown  up 
together.  The  Rose  utilises  the  Yew  for  its 
support,  and  hangs  over  it  everywhere  with  its 
Ion"  trailing  branches  and  exquisite  festoons, 
covered  with  pure  white  blossoms,  which,  with  the 
Yew's  background  of  dark  green,  makes  a  very 
striking  picture. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  blooms 
during  the  season,  but  the  following  measurements 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  tree. 
The  Yew-tree  has  a  circumference  at  its  base  of 
4  feet  S  inches,  and  is  28  feet  high.  On  the  south 
side  it  is  25  feet  long,  on  the  east  17  feet,  and  on 
the  north  22  feet. 

The  Rose  has  a  circumference  of  5  feet  [?]  at  the 
base  ;  and  only  a  little  more  than  a  foot  intervenes 
between  the  bole  of  the  Yew  and  the  stem  of  the 
Kose.  At  a  few  inches  from  the  base  the  Rose 
throws  up  eleven  great  stems,  with  an  average 
circumference  of  about  S  inches.  These  stems 
spiead  through  the  Yew  iu  every  direction,  on  the 
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south  side  to  a  height  of  22  feet,  and  then  branching 
very  freely,  hang  over  in  festoons  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  down  on  that  side.  The  Rose  clothes 
the  east  side,  and  it  is  here  that  it  is  most  dense, 
and  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
north  position  ;  not  content  with  this,  it  covers 
all  the  nearest  sides  and  top  of  a  wire  structure 
of  three  arches  which  is  at  the  northeast  corner. 
W.  Percival  Westell. 


Forestry. 


ROTATION  IN  FORESTRY. 
{Continued  from  vol.  xxvi  ,  p.  430.) 
A  very  general  opinion  exists  among  planters 
that  rotation  is  as  necessary  in  forestry  as  in  agri- 
culture. A  good  deal  is,  however,  assumed  in 
regard  to  farm  and  garden  crops  that  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts  ;  but  in  the  case  of  forest-trees  it 
would  almost  seem  that  rotation  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  I  am  not  here  speaking  so  much  of 
trees  succeeding  trees,  but  of  the  same  species  of 
trees  following  each  other  generation  after  genera- 
tion— probably  from  prehistoric  times  in  some 
cases.  I  had  lately  sent  me,  by  one  of  the  Jarrah 
timber  companies  in  Western  Australia,  the  late 
Mr.  Ednie  Brown's  report  of  the  forests  there  (in 
connection  with  the  business  of  one  firm),  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  different  varieties  of  the 
Eucalyptus  must  have  grown  on  the  same  soil  from 
a  remote  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  that 
the  young  seedlings  still  keep  coming  up  in  the 
greatest  abundance  where  clearings  have  been  made, 
while  trees  of  all  ages  are  found  iu  the  same  tracts 
of  forest.  In  fact,  the  Jarrah  forests  appear 
to  be  unlike  natural  dense  forests  elsewhere,  inas- 
much as  the  trees  are  comparatively  thinly  distri- 
buted, and  not  even-aged,  an  enormous  extent  of 
ground  having  to  be  ransacked  by  the  owners  of 
lots  to  get  trees  of  the  right  dimensions,  many 
small  poles  and  trees  being  left.  To  supply  a 
greater  variety  of  useful  timber,  Mr.  E.  Brown 
proposed,  had  he  lived,  to  introduce  quite  a  number 
of  our  European  Firs  and  hardwoods  to  Western 
Australia,  the  timber  of  these  species  being  at 
present  imported  from  Europe. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  great  timbered  regions  of 
Europe.  Iu  the  Hartz  Mountain  region  they  have 
no  traditions  of  anything  but  Beech  and  Spruce 
mainly  ;  while  on  the  sandy  plains  further  south  it 
has  always  been  Scots  Fir  principally,  the  original 
soil  having  been  long  buried  deeply  by  the  humus 
that  has  accumulated  from  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
resembling  the  black  surface-mould  in  America 
where  the  Pine  forests  have  been  cleared.  William 
Black,  the  novelist,  describes  in  one  of  his  books 

hese  gloomy,  dark  Pine  forests,  under  which  no 
vegetation  is  seen  except  the  dark  green  moss, 
which  keeps  asserting  itself  above  the  constantly 
augmenting  deposit  of  Pine  leaves  and  cones  that 
fall  from  the  trees. 

In  the  case  of  the  Spruce  Fir  forests  of  Germany 
an  attempt  is  made  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
old  stools  before  replanting  with  the  same  species, 
but  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  the  clearance 
was  only  partial,  numerous  roots  being  unavoid- 
ably left  in  the  Boil  after  the  stools  were  removed, 
digging  or  trenching  being  out  of  the  question.  In 
the  Beech  forests  the  stools  are  left  to  decay.  The 
same  course  of  reproduction  has  boen  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  old  Scots  Fir  forests  in 
Scotland  —  Scots  Fir,  Birch,  or  Heather,  growing 
together  or  succeeding  each  other  where  Nature 
has  had  her  own  way.  The  Heather  disappears 
under  the  Scots  Fir,  but  reappears  again  when  the 

Firs  are  cleared  off,  no  matter  how  long  the  forest 
has  existed.  On  one  highland  estate,  about  which 
there   was   trouble    among    the   heirs,   much   fine 

Scotch  timber  was  felled,  the  ground  being  left 
uncared  for,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Heather  was 
knee-deep.  Indeed,  the  common  Heather  may 
be  regarded  itself  as  a  kind  of  timber  crop  that 

'  goes  on  for  ever  "  on  the  same  soil. 


In  England  there  are  numbers  of  natural  old  Oak 
woods  that  have  continued  as  long  as  any  records 
exist,  not  only  producing  fresh  generations  of  trees 
from  seed,  but  crops  of  poles  of  good  useful  size  from 
stools  until  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  I  have 
ofteu  found  little  families  of  Oak  poles  occupying  a 
circle  of  ground  that  had  once  been  occupied  by 
the  original  stools  long  since  decayed,  leaving  only 
the  outer  ring  that  held  the  groups  together. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence how  often  we  repeat  the  crop  so  long  as 
trees  only  are  produced,  and  coarse  weeds  and  under- 
growth are  kept  down.  But  once  old  woods  become 
thin  some  usurper  invades  the  soil,  and  the  common 
Bracken  is  one  of  the  worst.  I  know  old  and  thin 
woods  where,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
Bracken  has  advanced  over  the  ground  in  a  square 
line — pushing  on  and  on  in  front,  killing  underwood 
and  all  other  growth  in  its  progress,  and  never 
exhausting  itself,  but  thriving  on  its  own  dibi  is  till 
you  could  cut  the  rhizomes  out  in  solid  blocks  with 
a  spade. 

It  appears  to  me  that  when  a  wood  is  kept  with 
close  cover  the  trees  themselves  provide  more  food, 
on  the  soil,  than  they  consume.  I  certainly  know 
plantations  sixty  years  old,  and  some  less,  in  which 
the  leaf-mould  is  now  so  deep  that  one  could  shovel 
it  off,  and  in  this  mould,  and  between  it  and  the 
original  poor  soil  nearly  all  the  fibrous  roots  of  the 
trees  appear  to  be.  A  spade  cannot  be  inserted 
anywhere  on  the  surface  without  cutting  into 
masses  of  roots.  Originally  the  ground  was  a 
miserable  cliff  of  rocks  and  stones,  without  much 
soil  of  any  sort.  This  is  the  experience  also  of 
Continental  foresters.  Trees  want  but  little  else 
than  a  root-hold  from  the  soil,  and  what  they  take 
up  in  the  shape  of  food  they  more  than  put  back 
again,  and  there  is  always  the  rain  from  heaven, 
and  the  original  soil  besides,  to  supply  their  quota. 
J.  Simjison. 


Colonial  Notes. 

«. — , 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
It  is  pleasing  when  one  so  constantly  hears 
grumbles  about  the  British  climate,  to  find  some 
part  of  it  held  up  for  admiration.  The  climate  of 
Southern  Nova  Scotia  is,  says  the  Canadian  Horti- 
culturist, such  as  to  make  it  ;>  favourite  resort  in 
summer  from  the  heat  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
"The  summer  fogs  are  very  constant.  .  .  .  This 
condition  of  things  explains  why  it  is  that  Straw- 
berry-growing has  lately  been  found  so  remunerative, 
and  that  Roses  are  grown  to  such  perfection." 


GAEDENING    UNDEE    GLASS.* 

(Concluded  from  p.  35.) 

We  have  now  considered  the  fundamental 
principles  whicli  underlie  indoor  gardening, 
namely,  the  construction  of  houses,  tempera- 
tures, shading,  ventilation,  water,  and  soils.  I 
propose  to  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few 
observations  on  the — 

Present    Style    and    Taste    in    Indoor 
Gardening. 

Commercial  gardening  differs  from  ;esthetic 
gardening,  in  that  the  end  in  view  of  each  is  not 
the  same.  The  nurseryman  and  market-gardener 
grow  to  sell,  and  all  their  arrangements  are 
distinctly  utilitarian.  It  is  from  them,  how- 
ever, that  many  valuable  lessons  in  horticultural 
practice  may  be  learnt.  Their  object  is  ever  to 
produce  the  best  and  the  most  by  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  methods.  They  cover  large  areas 
of  land  with  light,  generally  cheap,  structures, 
designed  however  to  catch  all  the  sunlight  and 
heat   possible.     The  internal  arrangements  for 

*  From  a  Paper  read  at  the  Kew  Mutual  IiiiproveineDt 
Society. 


the  accommodation  of  their  plants  are  often, 
apparently,  of  the  most  make-shift  character, 
but  essentially  perfect  for  the  end  in  view. 
Much  of  the  market-grower's  produce  is  forced — 
that  is,  grown  under  conditions  which,  whilst 
favourable  to  rapid  development,  are  generally 
more  or  less  destructive.  Both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England,  the  progress  made  in 
this  one  department  of  horticulture  within  the 
last  half  of  the  century  has  been  most  rapid, 
and  where  one  acre  was  covered  with  glass  fifty 
years  ago,  twenty  are  covered  now.  The  number 
of  large  establishments  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  decorative  plants  in  pots  is  another 
striking  feature  of  modern  commercial  horti- 
culture. These  are  managed  on  the  most 
economical  methods,  but  in  the  best  of  them 
one  sees  abundant  evidence  of  wise  fore- 
thought, careful  planning,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  factors  essential  to  success.  I  am  certain 
that  these  methods,  compared  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  garden,  are  controlled  by  a  greater 
knowledge  of  and  attention  to  important 
details.  Whilst  nothing  is  wasted,  at  the  same 
time  everything  essential  is  provided  by  the 
up-to-date  market  -  grower  and  nurseryman. 
True  art  in  indoor  gardening,  however,  does  not 
concern  him.  He  manufactures  material ;  he 
studies  only  the  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

1  made  the  following  observations  a  few 
months  ago  when  noticing  the  new  department 
in  the  winter- garden  at  Kew  :  hitherto,  true 
art  in  the  garden  has  been  limited  to  gardening 
in  the  open  air,  but  if  the  cultivation  of  orna- 
mental plants  under  glass  is  to  continue  to 
find  favour  in  this  country,  considerable  reform 
of  means  will  be  necessary.  The  eternal  red 
flower-pot,  stages,  exposed  hot-water  pipes, 
and  the  ugly  foimality  in  arrangement,  which 
characterise  most  plant-houses,  are  tolerated 
only  because  we  have  not  learnt  to  grow 
plants  under  glass  as  they  are  grown  out-of- 
doors.  A  collection  of  alpine  plants  in  pots- 
would  appeal  to  few  tastes,  whereas  the  same 
plants  arranged  in  Nature's  way  among  stones- 
produce  an  effect  that  is  pleasing  to  all.  Hardy 
shrubs  or  trees  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  would 
not  only  be  unsatisfactory  to  look  at,  and 
costly  to  keep,  but  they  would  not  grow  into 
character,  however  great  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  Yet  we  continue  to  contort,  ill- 
treat,  and  starve  our  indoor  plants  by  confining 
their  roots  in  pots,  and  setting  them  on  stages 
where  they  are  often  as  unhappy  as  they  look. 
There  are,  however,  evidences  here  and  there 
of  reform  in  this  matter,  and  the  results  are, 
so  far,  so  satisfactory  that  all  who  love  glass- 
house gardening  must  follow  sooner  or  later. 
These  new  structures  at  Kew  are  examples  of 
what  is  meant  ;  the  plants  being  set  out  in 
beds,  so  that  one  walks  among  them  with  very 
different  feelings  from  those  experienced  in  the 
old-fashioned,  big  conservatory,  where  tub  and 
pot,  and  a  huddled  arrangement  prevail. 

The  tendency  is  to  grow  too  many  plants  in 
a  glass-house.  In  a  botanic  garden,  the  col- 
lector's spirit  must  predominate,  but  even  here 
much  more  selection  should  be  practised  than 
is  usual.  In  the  private  garden,  however,  the 
first  aim  should  be  a  pleasing  arrangement,  and 
this  can  be  obtained  by  abolishing  the  stage 
and  flower-pot,  and  substituting  beds  of  soil  in 
which  the  plants  can  be  permanently  placed. 
The  difference  in  the  first  cost  between  this  and 
the  pot-and-stage  system  is  as  three  to  one. 

There  is  a  belief  among  gardeners  that 
bottom-heat  would  be  necessary  for  tropical 
plants  if  grown    in  beds  ;    but  this  is  quite  a 
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mistake,  as  may  be  seen  in  various  tropical 
houses  at  Kew,  where  the  plants  are  thriving 
in  unheated  borders.  Some  plants  cannot  be 
easily  accommodated  except  when  grown  in 
flower-pot  or  basket ;  but  these  are  com- 
paratively few. 


1st,  that  the  plants  cannot  be  removed  to  less 
conspicuous  positions  when  leafless  or  otherwise 
unattractive  ;  2nd,  when  planted  out  they  are 
apt  to  rush  into  a  luxuriance  of  growth,  and 
soon  become  too  large  for  their  positions.  A 
well-groomed  plant  should  be  interesting  at  all 


Fig.  10. — clematis  princess  of  waxes. 


The  ideal  glass-house  garden  would  be  one 
where  the  plants  are  arranged  and  planted  in 
the  ground  precisely  as  when  grown  in  the  open 
air,  the  structure  over  them  being  as  light  and 
unobtrusive  as  possible.  Such  houses  would 
not  be  costly,  and  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that 
they  would  afford  far  better  conditions  for  the 
plants  than  the  most  carefully-designed  house 
of  the  ordinary  pattern. 

The  only  possible  objections  to  this  planting- 
out  or  natural  treatment    or   indoor  plants  are, 


times.  We  do  not  want  to  dig  up  our  Roses  or 
other  hardy  shrubs  because  they  are  leafless  and 
flowerless  for  some  time. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  surely  better  to  have  a 
healthy,  luxuriant  specimen  for  two  or  three 
years  than  a  miserable  half-starved  scrag  of  a 
plant  for  twenty.  If  a  succession  of  plants  be 
kept  up  in  the  propagating  department,  so  that 
overgrown  specimens  may  be  rooted  out  and 
replaced,  the  changes  thus  brought  about  would 


be  commendable  rather  than  otherwise.  Even 
small  houses  can  be  made  picturesque  by  the 
adoption  of  some  such  natural  arrangement 
as  that  in  the  Nepenthes-house  at  Kew,  for 
instance,  where  not  only  is  the  general  effect 
pleasing,  but  the  individual  plants  are  far  more 
attractive  than  they  ever  could  be  if  grown  in 
pots  or  pans. 

The  improvement  in  gardening  art,  so  marked 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  not  yet 
affected  the  indoor  department.  People  of 
taste  find  more  pleasure  and  interest  in  the 
rock-garden,  the  herbaceous  border,  the  shrub- 
bery, and  arboretum  than  among  the  plants  in 
the  houses,  and  consequently  indoor  gardening 
receives  less  attention  than  formerly  wa9  the 
case.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  inartistic 
arrangements  which  characterise  the  ordinary 
conservatory,  stove,  or  Orchid -house.  By 
making  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  all  that  is  ugly  in 
our  plant-houses,  and  by  affording  to  the  plants 
treatment  more  suitable  to  their  requirements, 
we  may  probably  induce  more  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  houses  than  do  now.  We  must 
get  out  of  the  old  rut  formed  in  the  days  of 
our  grandfathers.  I  believe  we  have  all  the 
appliances  to  enable  us  to  produce  much  better 
results  than  we  do  now,  if  we  only  study  them 
and  the  plants  we  have  to  grow. 


CLEMATIS   PEINCESS  OF  WALES. 

This,  though  one  of  the  older  varieties,  is  still 
one  of  the  best,  being,  as  stated  in  Moore  and 
Jackman's  The  Clematis,  an  exceedingly  fine 
Clematis,  remarkable  for  its  refinement,  and  the 
substance  and  richness  of  colouring  of  its  flowers 
(fig.  16).  It  belongs  to  the  lanuginosa  series, 
flowering  early,  and  having  very  large  flowers, 
some  7  inches  across,  of  a  bluish-mauve  colour, 
with  a  satiny  surface.  It  was  raised  in  Mr. 
Jackman's  nursery  at  Woking. 


The   Week's   Work. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  W&rd,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 

Morello  Cherries. — As  these  bear  on  the  wood 
made  in  the  previous  year,  the  method  of  training 
them  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  accorded  the 
Peach.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  pruning 
needed  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Peach,  with 
this  difference,  and  that  if  branch-pruning  is 
necessary  it  may  be  practised  freely.  I  have  never 
known  harmful  results  to  follow :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  good,  and  old  trees  can  be  entirely 
rejuvenated  by  its  adoption. 

Spraying. — When  training  and  nailing  are  com- 
pleted, the  trees  should  either  be  sprayed  or 
washed  with  an  insecticide  while  growth  is  still 
dormant.  Spraying  is  the  most  economical  method 
of  applying  insecticides,  there  being  less  waste  of 
the  insecticide.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  surpass  the 
caustic  alkali  solution,  the  use  ef  which  now  is 
gaining  ground  in  this  country.  Some  are  nervous 
about  its  use,  but  there  need  not  be  the  slightest 
apprehension  if  the  formula  for  making  it  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  the  best  of  chemicals  employed. 
It  is  made  by  taking  1  lb.  each  of  caustic  soda  and 
crude  potash  (the  latter  can  now  be  bought  in  a 
soluble  form,  1  pint  of  which  is  equivalent  to  1  lb. 
of  the  dry  chemical),  and  place  these  in  separate 
wooden  buckets  or  tubs,  pouring  boiling  water  on 
them,  and  when  dissolved  mix  both  together,  and 
dilute  to  10  gallons.  The  person  making  this  wash 
should  be  careful  not  to  hold  his  head  over  the 
vessels  when  first  pouring  the  water  on  the 
chemicals,  as  they  boil  violently,  neither  should 
he  let  any  of  the  resulting  liquid  touch  his  hands. 
The  solution  should  be  applied  while  hot  through  a 
proper  sprayer,  fixed  either  on  a  syringe  or  at  the 
end  of  a  hose  attached  to  a  garden -engine.  The 
latter  is  the  best  means  for  applying  it  where 
there  are  maoy  trees,  and  a  length  of  tube 
for  reaching  to  the  tops    of    walls  and    tall  trees 
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out  in  the  open  should  also  be  provided. 
At  the  strength  mentioned  it  may  safely  be 
used  for  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Cherries.  For 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  dilute  to  14  gals. 
Those  who  altogether  object  to  its  use  may  employ 
petroleum  emulsion,  or  one  of  the  many  insecticides 
now  sold,  applying  it  according  to  the  directions. 
The  recipe  for  making  petroleum  emulsion  having 
been  given  so  often  in  these  columns,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them. 

Bush  Apples  and  Pears. — After  the  wall-trees 
are  pruned,  these  will  be  next  to  claim  attention. 
If  all  summer  growths  on  the  spurs  were  stopped 
last  August,  the  chief  thing  now  to  he  done  is  to 
shorten  back  any  pieces  of  wood  then  left  of  too 
great  a  length,  and  cut  back  leading  shoots  accord- 
ing to  the  available  space.  On  bush  trees  which 
have  reached  full  limit,  this  will  mean  cutting  them 
back  to  three  or  four  buds  ;  and  on  others,  where 
there  is  still  room  for  extension,  to  one-third  or 
one-half  their  length.  The  spurs  on  old  trees, 
when  they  are  grown  too  long,  should  be  thinned 
in  the  manner  advised  for  wall-trees.  This  will 
lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  bloom  buds,  but  the  remainder 
will  benefit  by  it,  and  the  resulting  produce  will  be 
•all  the  finer.  Pay  particular  attention  to  varieties 
which  set  fruit-buds  on  the  tips  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  should  be  left  till  next  autumn,  and 
then  cut  back.  A  few  varieties  prone  to  do  this 
are  Cornish  Gilliilower,  Gascoyne's  Seedling,  York- 
shire Beauty,  Ecklinville,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Pott's 
Seedling,  &c.  Take  out  bodily  a  few  of  the  worst- 
placed  or  cross  branches  in  trees  that  are  too  crowded. 
Trees,  the  shoots  of  which  were  not  pinched  in  the 
summer,  will  stand  in  need  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  pruning  at  this  season.  This  winter- 
pruning  may  be  avoided  by  stopping  all  growths, 
excepting  the  leaders,  iu  the  month  of  August. 
Young  bushes  should  be  so  pruned,  that  only  suffi- 
cient shoots  are  left  to  form  the  framework  of  the 
future  tree,  and  no  more,  and  all  others  should  be 
spurred  iu.  For  bushes,  a  centre  or  leading 
branch  is  not  necessary,  and  with  some  varieties,  or 
such  as  are  strong  growers,  it  is  not  desirable. 
Each  branch  should  have  sufficient  space,  so  that 
when  fully  developed,  sunlight  and  air  have  free 
play  among  them,  and  each  will  thus  in  course  of 
time  become  clothed  with  fruit-spurs  from  base  to 
tip.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  stakes  and  some  tarred 
twine  the  branches  miy  be  drawn  down,  and  made 
to  assume  their  proper  positions,  if  they  do  not  do 
so  naturally.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons 
these  branches  become  rigid,  and  need  no  further 
attention.  Espaliers  and  borders  need  precisely 
the  same  treatment  with  regard  to  cutting  back  to 
three  buds  all  growths  on  spurs,  and  the  thinning 
out  of  the  latter  when  of  undue  length.  Take 
care  to  leave  shoots  on  young  trees  to  extend  them 
both  laterally  and  vertically,  and  these  should  be 
cut  back  to  firm  and  well-ripened  wood. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Fredericx  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cool  Odontoylossums. — The  species  O.  crispum, 
O.  Andersonianum,  0.  Ruckerianum,  0.  Wilcke- 
anum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Halli,  0.  luteo-purpureum, 
O.  triumphans,  and  some  others,  are,  at  this 
season,  developing  their  pseudo-bulbs,  and  pro- 
ducing flower-spikes  and  fresh  roots,  and  should 
in  consequence  not  be  allowed  to  get  into  a  state  of 
absolute  dryness.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
winter,  these  plants  have  not  been  subjected  to 
too  much  fire-heat  with  its  evil  effects,  and  their 
present  appearance  gives  promise  of  a  good  show  of 
bloom.  The  need  of  but  little  artificial  heat  calls 
for  less  damping-down  and  affording  water  to  the 
plants.  Any  of  these  plants  which  were  not  re- 
potted or  surfaced  may  now  receive  attention,  or 
as  early  as  the  conditions  of  growth  permit.  When 
repotted  as  they  should  be — just  previous  to  roots 
appearing  at  the  base  of  the  new  growth — rather 
more  than  ordinary  care  should  be  taken  when 
affording  water,  the  roots  soon  entering  the  new 
materials  and  requiring  it  in  some  quantity. 
Snails  and  slugs,  which  do  much  harm  if  allowed 
to  exist,  must  be  sought  for  nightly. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii.  — This  plant  is  usually 
grown  in  hanging  baskets,  and  its  flower-scapes  are 
now  being  formed,  which  occurs  just  previous  to 
the  pseudo-bulbs  reaching  full  dimensions  and 
maturity,  consequently  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
will  still  be  needed  by  the  plant. 


Odontoglossum  Ceroantesii  and  (Erstedi  having 
completed  the  growth  of  their  pseudo-bulbs  should 
receive  water  at  longer  intervals  of  time,  and  be 
allowed  to  remain  dry  for  several  days. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi.  — This  species  when 
under  cultivation  does  not  seem  to  make  its  new 
growth  at  any  regular  season,  different  plants 
showing  diverse  stages  of  progress  at  about  the 
same  date.  Their  season  of  flowering  is  the  spring, 
and  any  plants  the  flower-spikes  oi  which  are  in 
course  of  development,  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
dry  for  a  few  days  before  affording  more  water. 
Plants  which  are  still  growing,  but  have  not 
formed  new  roots,  should  be  noted,  and  when  the 
latter  seem  prominent,  repotting  or  surfacing  per- 
formed as  may  seem  required.  After  the  removal 
of  decayed  material,  place  the  plant  in  a  clean 
Orchid-pot,  rather  more  than  three  parts  filled  with 
drainage,  working  in  amongst  the  roots  and  packing 
well  up  to  the  base,  a  compost  consisting  of  lumpy 
peat  two  parts,  and  one  part  of  fresh  sphagnum- 
moss.  When  finished,  the  base  of  the  growing 
part  should  stand  slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
Be  rather  cautious  in  affording  water  before  the 
roots  have  entered  the  new  material,  but  let 
enough  be  applied  as  will  keep  the  sphagnum-moss 
alive.  A  good  position  for  the  plant  is  one  where  a 
few  degrees  more  heat  are  obtainable  than  the 
cool-house  affords. 

Odontoglossum^  cirrhosum  and  elegans.  ■ —  These 
species  require  more  warmth  than  O.  crispum,  as 
well  as  much  drier  conditions  at  this  season  ;  any 
excess  of  moisture  at  the  root  or  in  the  air  being 
apt  to  bring  on  the  decay  of  the  tips  of  the  leaves, 
if  not  something  wTorse. 

Odontoglosstun  cilrosmum  should  occupy  at  this 
season  a  position  in  the  intermediate  house,  being 
either  staged  or  suspended  near  the  glass,  and 
afforded  water  only  when  shrivelling  in  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  becomes  severe.  With  this  plant,  soon  after 
the  last  made  pseudo-bulbs  attain  to  full  size,  new 
growth  emerges  from  the  base,  out  of  which,  when 
this  has  progressed  an  inch  or  more,  the  flower- 
spikes  protrude,  and  untd  this  occurs  water  is 
almost  unnecessary. 

Odontoglossum^  grande  and  Insleayi  likewise  re- 
quire a  very  small  quantity  of  water  from  this  date 
until  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  ;  and  a  very 
suitable  place  for  them  is  found  on  a  shelf  in  the 
intermediate-house,  where  there  is  little  risk  of 
water  reaching  them  when  damping  down.  Wood- 
lice  injure  the  roots  during  the  resting  period,  and 
must  be  kept  under  by  traps  of  bits  of  Potato, 
Turnips,  or  Carrots,  made  with  a  cavity  in  them, 
placing  these  on  the  pots,  and  frequently  examining 
them  for  the  marauders. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Pruning  Deciduous  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
— Many  of  these  invaluable  adjuncts  to  the  flower 
garden  will  now  require  to  be  pruned,  thinned,  &c, 
and  a  good  deal  of  discretion  will  be  needed  in 
carrying  out  the  several  operations.  With  the 
large  specimens  all  large  decayed  branches  should 
be  removed  close  up  to  the  sound  wood  with  a 
saw,  and  most  of  the  useless  branches  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  crown  which,  if  left,  usually  die  early 
and  rob  the  outer  branches  of  light,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence vigour.  Misplaced  branches  should  be  cut 
back  to  the  lowermost  fork  or  to  the  stem,  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  large  wouuds  should  be  dressed 
with  Stockholm-tar  or  slate-coloured  paint.  At 
this  season  Weigelas,  Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  Philadel- 
phuses,  Ribes,  Forsythias,  Lilacs,  and  others, 
which  flower  on  the  last  year's  wood,  should  have 
the  coarse,  flowerless  shoots  removed,  and  the 
weaker  ones  thinned  in  numbers.  The  chief 
pruning  of  such  species  should  take  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  flowering  season  of  each. 

Roses. — Now  is  the  season,  weather  permitting, 
for  the  formation  of  new  Rose  gardens,  stations, 
beds,  &c,  the  renovation  of  old  beds  and  borders, 
and  the  digging  up  of  old  cankered  and  worn-out 
plants.  In  making  a  new  rosary  the  position 
should  be  such  that  it  is  fully  exposed  to  sunshine 
during  the  better  part  of  the  day,  and  does  not  pos- 
sess many  shady  trees  or  large  bushes  to  overshadow 
the  beds.  Failing  these  conditions,  the  shoots  of 
the  Roses  will  be  immature,  and  flowers  few  and 
poor  in  quality.  Low-lying  and  damp  situations 
should   be  equally  avoided  for  similar  reasons  ;  a 


drier  level,  even  if  colder,  is  preferable,  as  by 
natural  or  artificial  drainage  it  can  be  rendered 
warm.  Assuming  that  the  site  has  some  natural 
or  artificial  protection,  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  beds  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  and  the  roots 
of  trees  and  shrubs  have  little  chance  of  access  to 
the  Bose-beds,  favourable  results  may  be  antici- 
pated. The  various  Lord  Penzance  Briars,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Metral,  climbing 
Turner's  Rambler,  Rosa  Polyanthe  grandiflora, 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  and  other  sturdy  nearly  evergreen  Roses 
may  be  readily  utilised  as  shelters,  hedges,  or  wind 
guards,  and  they  give  added  interest  to  a  P^ose 
garden. 

Soils,  and  the  Preparation  of  the  Beds. — Provided 
the  ground  has  not  been  in  recent  years  under  cul- 
tivation, it  should  be  bastard-trenched,  especially 
if  the  sub-soil  at  2  or  3  feet  rests  on  gravel  or  a 
porous  material,  keeping  the  best  or  top  soil  on  the 
surface,  and  mixing  well-decayed  manure  and 
crushed  bones  with  the  whole  during  the  operation. 
Heavy  loams  are  best  suited  for  Roses,  especially 
for  grafted  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Climbing  Roses, 
which  are  usually  worked  on  the  Briar  stock.  For 
Teas,  and  hybrids  of  them,  lighter  soils  are  to  be 
preferred  for  such  as  are  worked  on  the  Manetti, 
or  which  are  on  their  own  roots.  If  clay  is  met 
with,  it  should  be  cleared  out  3  feet  deep,  rubble 
drains  laid  to  carry  off  the  water  to  a  main  drain, 
the  bottom  of  the  excavated  portion  being  covered 
with  10  inches  of  brick-rubble.  The  beds  should 
then  be  filled  with  a  compost  previously  obtained 
from  pasture  land,  which  would  be  less  retentive  in 
character. 

Planting.  — The  beds  should  be  allowed  to  settle 
before  this  operation  is  commenced,  and  a  dry  day 
chosen  for  digging  out  the  holes.  These  should  be 
3  feet  apart,  and  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  roots 
being  laid  out  at  full  length.  All  broken  or  badly 
bruised  roots,  should  be  removed  with  a  knife ; 
and  all  grafted  or  budded  plants  have  the  scion,  or 
the  point  of  union  of  stock  and  graft  or  bud  buried 
2  inches  below  the  surface.  Plant  carefully,  and 
make  each  plant  firm  in  the  ground.  The  planting 
completed,  the  beds  will  be  raised  a  little  above  the 
surrounding  level.  Bracken  or  straw  should  be 
twisted  about  each  plant,  never  using  rank  stable- 
dung  at  this  season  ;  the  decayed  manure  used  in 
the  digging  being  sufficient  at  this  season.  The 
standard  Roses  and  the  climbing  varieties  should 
be  secured  to  stakes,  &c. 

Lawns  and  Grass  Borders. — After  the  copious 
rains,  rolling  and  some  sweeping  when  the  sur- 
face is  dry  will  be  required.  Daisies,  Plantains, 
and  noxious  weeds  will  now  be  easily  extracted 
with  a  spud  or  piece  of  hard  wood  shaped  like  a 
budding  -  knife  handle.  For  destroying  worm- 
casts  use  a  hurdle  dressed  out  neatly  and  tightly 
with  Thorn-branches  on  the  principle  of  an  enlarged 
"Scotch  broom."  Such  a  light  iron  hurdle  may 
now  be  drawn  regularly  over  the  lawns,  levelling 
the  worm-easts,  and  also  renovating  the  grass  by 
destroying  moss.  After  the  operation  use  the 
roller. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Oeiapman.  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Slugs,  snails,  and  grubs  are  a  great  nuisance, 
especially  during  warm  showery  weather  in  spring. 
They  harbour  in  ground  of  a  damp  and  tenacious 
nature,  and  in  crevices  at  the  base  of  garden  walls, 
and  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  some 
gas-lime  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  especially 
between  such  plants  as  Broccoli  and  other  late 
spring  vegetables.  Gas-lime  that  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  considerable  time  is  the  safest  to 
use,  and  if  this  be  pounded  up  and  sprinkled  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  surface  it  will  soon 
be  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  rain,  and  the  grubs, 
and  the  eggs  of  the  slugs  destroyed.  When  the 
soil  is  hollow  or  parted  from  the  base  of  the  walls, 
lime  may  be  put  in  quantity,  as  it  will  not  in  any 
way  harm  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  may  be  grow- 
ing against  them.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  lighter 
nature  a  liberal  amount  of  salt  may  be  used  with 
the  lime,  and  this  is  best  put  on  ground  that  has 
been  recently  dug,  when  it  will  not  only  destroy 
slugs,  but  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  future  crops. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — Those  who  have  pits  heated 
with  hot  water  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forcing 
this  vegetable,  providing  the  return -pipes  pass  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  boards  are  arranged 
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(irmly  on  supports  to  allow  about  2  feet  of  manure 
being  placed  upon  them.  A  regular  temperature  may 
thus  be  kept,  and  as  growth  proceeds  a  gradual 
increase  of  heat  afforded.  Over  the  manure  spread 
some  soil  of  a  light  nature  to  the  depth  of  4 
inches,  and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  60°,  strong  roots  of  about  three 
years'  growth  should  be  plauted  therein  moderately 
closely.  Cover  the  crowns  with  about  6  inches  of 
leaf-mould,  and  sprinkle  the  surface  with  water 
through  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot  so  as  to  settle  the 
mould.  The  pit  should  then  be  kept  close  till  the 
growths  commence  to  push,  when  the  heat  may  be 
increased  to  70",  admitting  air  at  the  same  time 
which  will  improve  both  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
the  heads.  In  gardens  where  there  is  not  the  con- 
venience of  a  heating  apparatus,  a  good  depth  of 
litter  and  manure  should  be  spread  evenly  in  a  cold 
frame  up  to  within  12  inches  of  the  glass,  and  made 
tolerably  firm.  This  may  then  in  a  few  days'  time 
be  covered  with  4  inches  of  mould,  and  when  the 
temperature  is  about  SO0  lay  the  roots  upon  this, 
and  add  a  little  fresh  soil  for  the  first  few  days,  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  temperature  may  be  very 
gradual.  The  frame  should  be  covered  with  mats 
each  night,  and  during  cold  days,  in  order  to  keep 
the  beds  at  an  even  temperature. 

Carrots. — Autumn-sown  Carrots  of  the  Shorthorn 
kind  will  keep  fresh  and  tender  in  the  ground  till 
they  commence  to  grow,  when  they  split,  and 
become  hard  in  the  centres.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  supply  of  fresh  roots,  that  seed 
be  sown  now  in  pits.  The  beds  should  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  advised  for  Asparagus,  with 
the  addition  of  ordinary  garden-soil.  Sow  the 
seeds  moderately  thick,  in  rows  G  inches  apart, 
thinning  the  plants  to  an  extent  that  will  allow  the 
roots  to  become  of  a  moderate  size.  Early  Nantes, 
French  Horn,  and  Parisian  will  be  found  reliable 
varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Radishes  may  be  forced  successfully,  if  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Carrots  ;  but  an  addition  of  some 
burnt  refuse  should  be  the  staple,  and  the  surface 
of  the  bed  should  be  brought  near  to  the  glass. 
Make  the  soil  firm,  aud  do  not  sow  the  seeds  too 
thickly  together,  as  they  germinate  freely.  Cover 
them  slightly  with  fine  mould.  French  Breakfast 
and  Wood's  Early  Frame  are  varieties  that  force 
well,  and  if  some  Early  Scarlet  and  White  Turnip- 
rooted  be  mixed  when  sowing,  the  supply  will  be 
prolonged. 

Broad  Beans. — There  is  very  little,  if  any,  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  sowing  seeds  of  these  in 
November,  as  those  raised  in  boxes  under  glass, 
and  afterwards  planted  out,  pod  as  quickly,  and 
are  more  regular  in  growth.  The  boxes  selected 
for  this  purpose  should  be  about  3  feet  long,  1  foot 
broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  and  if  these  be  made  so 
that  the  nails  may  be  easily  drawn  from  one  side 
the  plants  may  be  taken  out  without  damage  to 
the  roots.  Place  some  fibrous  turf  at  the  bottom, 
and  half-fill  the  boxes  with  rather  rough  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  Plant  the  seeds  about  2  inches  apart, 
in  four  rows  ;  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  when  the 
seeds  have  germinated  they  may  be  gradually 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  duly  hardened  off  for 
planting  out.  Beck's  Early  Green  is  a  good  dwarf, 
early  sort,  followed  quickly  by  Early  Mazagan  and 
Green  Windsor. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  fie  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  start  a 
Muscat-house  for  an  early  autumn  supply,  as  by 
the  time  the  Vines  get  into  flower  the  weather  will 
be  favourable  for  securing  a  good  set  of  fruit. 
Examine  the  border,  and  if  found  dry,  give  a 
watering  with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
to  assist  in  the  early  production  of  new  roots. 
The  earlier-started  houses  of  Hamburghs  will  now 
require  regular  attention  in  disbudding,  stopping, 
&c.  The  first  operation  should  be  done  in  an  early 
stage  of  growth,  but  not  before  it  is  possible  to  detect 
which  are  the  most  perfect  bunches.  Remove  all 
but  one  from  each  spur,  and  the  spurs  should  not 
be  closer  than  2  feet  6  inches  alternately  on  each 
side  of  the  Vine.  This  distance  will  allow  for  a 
full  development  of  the  finest  foliage  ;  and  as  good 
finish  and  high  quality  in  the  fruit  are  dependent 
on  good  stout  foliage,  maintained  in  a  healthy 
condition  to  the  end  of  the  season,  this  is  a  vital 
point  in  good  Grape  culture,  and  this  initual  stage 
of  development  is  the  most  important  in  forciog  the 
Vine.     The  conditions  necessary  to  secure  a  fine 


spread  of  healthy  foliage,  capable  of  resisting  insect 
attacks,  and  not  crumpling  into  dead  tissue,  on  the 
first  hot  day  in  June,  are  a  healthy  root-run,  in  a 
well-made  border,  kept  in  a  steady,  moist  con- 
dition. Another  point  to  aim  at  is,  to  set  up  a 
quick  root-action.  This  should  commence  by  the 
time  the  Vines  have  made  3  or  4  inches  of  growth. 
Until  this  occurs,  anything  like  rapid  forcing 
should  be  avoided.  A  steady  temperature,  ranging 
from  55°  to  G3°  will  secure  short  jointed  wood  and 
foliage  of  good  substance.  Avoid  too  much  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  except  on  sunny  days,  and  keep  a 
crack  of  air  onthe  top- ventilators  during  all  weathers. 
Stop  the  shoots  the  second  or  third  leaf  beyond  the 
bunch,  and  after  the  fruit  is  set,  the  shoot  may 
again  be  extended  a  few  more  leaves  with  benefit 
to  the  root-action  of  the  Vine,  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  also  to  the  strengthening  of  the  wood 
for  next  year's  pruning.  All  late  fruit  now  hang- 
ing should  be  cut  and  bottled,  and  kept  in 
a  dry  room  at  a  temperature  of  50°.  After  re- 
moving the  fruit,  the  house  must  be  kept  cool 
for  a  few  days  before  pruning.  After  this  operation 
the  house  and  Vines  must  be  carefully  cleansed, 
but  avoid  removing  the  old  bark  from  the  Vines, 
except  where  mealy-bug  has  to  be  contended  with. 
Any  renovations  or  additions  to  the  borders  should 
be  attended  to  without  delay,  so  that  any  mutila- 
tion of  the  roots  may  have  time  to  heal.  Throw 
the  house  open,  except  during  frosty  weather,  for 
the  next  six  weeks. 

Pines. — The  active  season  with  these  will  soon 
commence,  and  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  and 
more  liberal  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in 
the  atmosphere  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
Plants  likely  to  throw  up  fruit  during  the  spring 
may  be  top  dressed  at  once.  Remove  a  few  of 
the  old  leaves  from  the  base  of  the  plant  and 
the  old  surface  soil,  and  pack  some  good  light 
fibry  loam  and  bone-meal,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  soot,  firmly  around  the  collars  of  the 
plant.  A  temperature  of  70°  by  night  and  75°  by 
day,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  SO3,  will  suit  the  fruiting 
stock. 

Succession  Plants. — For  the  general  potting  of 
the  youug  stock  next  month,  the  soil  may  be 
prepared  at  once  by  chopping  up  the  necessary 
quantity  of  tough  fibry-loam,  removing  the  finer 
particles  from  it  with  a  dust-sieve.  To  this  may 
be  added  some  soot  and  bone-meal,  and  the  whole 
spread  out  in  a  dry  shed  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
may  be  damped  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  afterwards  throwing  it  into  a  rounded 
heap  and  covering  with  old  mats  until  the  soil  is 
required  for  use.  A  bottom  heat  of  70°  and  top 
heat  of  70  by  day,  and  00°  to  65",  will  keep  this 
sturdy  for  the  present. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Bouvardias.  —  Plants  whose  flowering  is  over 
should  be  afforded  a  period  of  rest,  and  only  suffi- 
cient water  to  prevent  flagging.  About  the  middle 
of  February  prune  to  within  about  2  inches  of  the 
older  wood,  and  when  growth  starts,  shake  out 
and  repot.  If  flowers  are  wanted  in  quantity,  it 
is  advisable  to  plant  them  out  at  the  end  of  May 
on  a  warm  border,  stopping  the  shoots  from  time 
to  time.  Pay  close  attention  to  their  needs  io 
regard  to  water  at  the  root  ;  lift  carefully,  and  pot 
early  in  the  month  of  September.  For  pot  culture, 
young  plants  are  the  best,  aud  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  with  a  "heel''  when  about  1J  inch  in 
length,  and  rooted  in  a  propagating  frame  in  strong 
heat.  After  potting  them  off,  remove  to  cooler 
quarters. 

Perns. — Those  which  have  been  cut  over  may 
now  be  divided  and  potted,  using  clean  pots  and 
an  open  compost,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
leaf-mould  aud  sand.  Lomarias,  Blechnums, 
and  some  of  the  stronger-growing  Adiantums 
and  Pteris,  require  a  more  loamy  soil.  For 
filling  small  vases,  &c. ,  it  is  best  to  raise  Ferns 
from  spores,  sown  in  autumn.  Some  care  is 
required  in  pricking  off,  otherwise  moss  will 
smother  the  young  plants.  Potted  in  00's,  they 
make  pretty  plants,  which  are  better  furnished 
with  fronds  than  old  divided  stools. 

Seed-sowing. — Seeds  of  Cinerarias  for  autumn  and 
winter  flowering  should  now  be  sown  in  pans,  and 
placed  in  a  pit  having  a  temperature  of  about  50°. 
Germination  takes  place  in  about  ten  days,  when 
the  pans  should  be  raised  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  air  being  admitted  freely,  for  if  kept  close 


the  seedlings  soon  spoil.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  pot  oft  in  GO's,  and  afford  them  air  night 
and  day.  Primulas  require  more  care,  and  ger- 
minate best  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  Let  the 
seed-paus  be  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and  fill 
to  within  \  inch  from  the  top  with  a  compost  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  (sifted  fine),  and  peat-dust  (from 
which  fibre  has  been  picked  for  Orchids,  &e. ),  with 
plenty  of  silver- sand,  leaving  the  surface  perfectly 
level.  Afford  water  with  a  fine  rose-can,  and  wait 
three  or  four  hours  before  sowing  the  seeds.  When 
sown,  lightly  press  the  seeds  into  the  soil,  and  cover 
them  very  slightly  with  some  of  the  compost  sifted 
finely  ;  afford  a  light  watering,  and  cover  the  pans 
witb  panes  of  glass,  no  more  water  being  applied 
until  the  seedlings  come  up,  when  the  pans  should 
be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  Tilt  the  glass, 
and  gradually  harden  off.  These  remarks  apply 
also  to  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Lobelias,  and  various 
small  seeds,  which  in  inexperienced  hands  fre- 
quently fail  to  germinate,  and  the  seedsman  ia 
blamed  for  supplying  "old  seed."  I  am  led  to- 
mention  the  above  details  "for  young  men,' as  I 
have  been  asked  by  seedsmen  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions what  percentage  of  Primula-seeds  had  ger- 
minated, complaints  having  been  received  that 
none,  or  very  few,  of  some  stock  had  come  up. 

Grevillea  robusta  makes  nice  decorative  plants  in 
one  season.  Place  the  seeds  edgeways,  and  start  in 
stove-heat. 

Sweet  Peas  may  appear  out  of  place  among 
"plants  under  glass,''  but  now  that  there  are  so- 
many  lovely  varieties  they  are  well  worth  growing 
in  pots,  and  the  plant  can  be  obtained  in  flower  six 
weeks  before  those  sown  or  planted  outside.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  4S's,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  shift  into  24's,  using  good,  rich  soil,  potting 
firmly,  and  growing  on  in  cold  pits.  If  the  sticks 
are  neatly  put  in  they  will  be  clothed  from  top  to- 
bottom,  and  scarcely  seen  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower.  Early  in  May  stand  the  plants  outside, 
under  a  south  wall.  For  corridors  or  grouping 
they  are  very  suitable  subjects  to  employ.  For 
planting  out  sow  now  in  60's,  and  plant  out  in  drills 
at  the  end  of  March,  according  to  the  weather. 

Cannai,  .ic,  should  now  be  divided  and  potted, 
starting  them  in  an  early  vinery  or  Peach-house  ; 
and  LUium  Harrisii,  and  others,  top  dressed  with 
rich  soil,  examining  the  points  of  the  stems  for 
green -fly. 

Various. — Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  &c,  may  be 
placed  in  the  forcing  house  for  succession,  and  the 
plants  in  the  conservatory  re-arranged  ;  Gloxinias 
and  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  may  be  shaken  out 
of  the  old  soil  and  re-potted.  Gloriosa  superba  re- 
quires liberal  pot-room,  and  tubers  may  be  started 
forthwith  in  strong  heat. 

Seeds  of  the  East  Lothian  aud  Princess  Alice 
Stocks  should  be  sown  at  once,  the  latter  being  the 
best  white  Stock  grown.  Plants  from  this  sowing 
will  flower  in  the  months  of  .lune  and  July.  When 
two  true  leaves  are  made,  the  seedling  should  be 
potted-off  singly  in  60's,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  tip  of  the  root.  They  may  be  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  April  in  good  soil.  Veitch's  Perpetual 
is  a  very  fine  white  Stock,  of  good  branching  habit, 
and  one  that  continues  to  bloom  longer  than  most 
varieties. 

Hiscellant  ous  Seeds. — Clerodendron  fallax  seeds- 
should  be  sown  early  in  stove-heat  ;  the  seedlings 
grow  strongly,  and  make  noble  plants  for  con- 
servatory-work during  the  autumn.  Rhodan- 
thes  Manglesii,  &c. ,  may  be  sown  thinly  in  seed- 
pans  or  boxes,  the  young  plants  being  picked  off, 
nine  or  ten,  in  4S's.  Torenia  Fournieri,  a  tender 
annual,  should  be  treated  similarly.  Sow  Migno- 
nette in  4S's  rilled  with  loamy  soil  in  which  lime- 
rubble  is  mixed,  and  thin  the  plauts  early  ;  sow 
also  Calliopsis,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Godetias, 
in  variety.  Some  of  the  latter  are  very  brilliant, 
and  they  may  be  raised  in  quantity  in  cold  pits 
with  very  little  trouble ;  for  succession,  sow  in 
quantity  iu  pots  as  may  be  required.  The  seeds  of 
most  kinds  of  plauts  vegetate  better  when  kept  in 
the  dark. 


Publications  Received.— From  the  united  state* 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology:  r>->U- 
miliary  Reporton  the  Insect  Enemies  of  Forests  in  the  A 
West.  An  account  of  the  results  gained  from  a  reionnaisanee 
trip  made  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1899.  Prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  entomologist  by  A.  D.  Hopkins 
Ph.D.— i  0       .■ 

Dicembre   1899 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c;  hut 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY    Jan.  31 


FRIDAY. 


Annual     meeting    of    the     Royal 

Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 

{ Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Associa- 

,  J      tion,    General    Meeting    at    30, 

"  j      Wood     Street,     Cheapside,     at 

(.      4.30  P.M. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,    Jan.    29.—  Roses,    Ornamental    Plants,    Hardy 

Bulbs,  &c,  at  Frotheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY',  Jan.  31. — Japanese  Lilies,  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Roses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiiu-as,  Tuberoses,   &c,   at 

Frotheroe  k  Morris'  Rooms. 
FRIDAY',   Feb.   2  —  Imported  and  Established  Orchids,   at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Y'ears,  at  Chiswick.— 38'9'. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — January  24  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  54'  ;  Min.  44°. 
Provinces.  —  January  24  (G  p.m.):  Max.  50',   Crouiei  ; 
Miu.  41°,  Peterhead. 


There   has   recently  been  a  de- 
Education        niand  for  a  system  of  education 

in  our  rural  districts  which  shall 
not  tend  to  alienate  the  children  from  country 
pursuits.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  turn  to  the  latest  circular  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  A  German  common  Sclmol  with  a  Garden. 
While  discussing,  as  is  customary,  what  has 
been  carried  out  in  other  countries,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  look  for  once  at  what  has  been 
done  to  encourage  a  love  of  nature  in  our  own 
villages. 

In  the  Rhine  Province,  where  the  school  that 
Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  describes,  is  situated,  the  law 
has  ordained,  since  1895,  that  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course,  two  hours'  instruction 
each  week  shall  be  given  in  fruit-culture,  gar- 
dening, and  general  farming.  The  majority  of 
teachers  in  German  schools  come  from  the 
cities,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  we  are  considering  is 
theoretical.  Here  and  there  some  especially 
active  and  wideawake  teacher  sees  in  the  garden, 
that  is  usually  used  as  a  soiu'ce  of  income  and 
pleasure  to  himself,  a  means  of  practical  instruc- 
tion and  a  field  for  observation.  To  quote 
Mr.  Smith's  words  : — 

"The  teacher's  Nature-study  charts  are  supple- 
mented with  real  flowers  and  fruits,  grown  in  his 
own  garden,  and  with  insects,  birds,  bees,  and  low 
forms  of  life  that  make  their  homes  in  his  hedge- 
row,  or  feed  upon  his  choicest  plants.  Pupils 
working  among  these  flowers,  pruning  trees  or 
gathering  fruit  from  Vines  planted  and  tilled  by 
themselves,  may  acquire  an  interest  in  Nature  and 
husbandry  which  will  remain  with  them  through- 
out their  after-life.  Certainly  they  will  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  fruits, 
flowers,  ar.d  garden  vegetables  are  planted  and 
cared  for,  which  will  be  of  value  to  them  in  their 
future  work  as  farmers  or  the  owners  of  homes  and 
gardens." 

The  particular  school  is  at  Alfter,  and  has  400 
pupils  and  six  teachers  ;  the  principal  has  taught 
there  for  thirty-two  years,  making  horticulture 
one  of  his  subjects  from  the  first.  He  is  thus  in 
a  position  to  gauge  of  the  effect  that  the  horti- 
cultural instruction  he  has  imparted  had  upon 
the  community  at  large.     So  far  as  vegetable  gar- 


dening goes,  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  what 
influence  the  school  has  had  in  securing  the 
high  state  of  perfection  that  at  present  prevails, 
but  the  varieties  of  plants  grown  were  intro- 
duced by  the  principal.  The  improvements  in 
flower  and  fruit  culture,  however,  are  claimed 
as  direct  results  of  the  school  work. 

The  suggestions  as  regards  the  training  are 
sent  in  outline  to  the  principals  of  the  schools 
by  the  provincial  government,  but  the  details 
are  left  to  the  teachers,  so  that  the  needs  of 
their  districts  may  be  supplied.  Space  will  not 
allow  of  us  giving  the  draft  syllabus  in  full, 
but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  : — 

First  Year. 

April  and  May. — Anatomy  of  plants,  roots,  and 
soil  food. 

June. — The  construction  and  function  of  leaves 
and  flowers. 

July. — The  soil  and  its  improvement. 

August. — Fruit  culture,  nursery  work,  grafting. 

September. — Fruit  utilisation  (this  is  specially 
for  girls). 

October  and  November. — Fruit-tree  management. 

December. — Enemies  of  fruit-trees. 

January. — Insect  pests. 

February. — Materials  used  in  pottery  and  brick- 
making  ;  table-salt. 

Marcli. — Common  metals,  coins. 

Second  Year. 
April  and  May. — Garden  work  ;  vegetables. 
June. — Vegetables  continued. 
July.  — Field  crops. 

Auyust. — Crop  rotation,  manuring,  weeds. 
Si  ptember. — Injurious    and    useful    insects    and 
mammals. 
October  and  November. — Harmful  birds. 
December. — Domestic  animals. 
January,  February,  March. — Physiology  of  man. 

In  the  Alfter  school,  whose  principal  gained 
his  own  interest  in  rural  pursuits  from  an 
academic  teacher  who  was  thoroughly  in  love 
with  horticulture,  the  work  of  cultivating  the 
half-acre  of  garden  is  done  by  the  boys  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  ;  twenty  at  a 
time  carrj'ing  it  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal.  For  instance,  the  actual  work  of 
pruning  is  done  by  the  children,  but  nothing 
may  be  removed  until  the  pupil  has  shown  the 
necessity  and  extent  of  the  pruning  suggested. 
The  garden  is  intensively  worked,  and  made  a 
source  of  revenue  ;  the  same  soil  being  used  for 
two  or  three  crops,  and  the  produce  sold. 

The  children  enjoy  the  garden  work.  They 
collect  seedlings  from  the  woods,  and  graft  and 
bud  them  at  home,  so  that  they  soon  have 
their  own  fruit-trees,  and  nearly  all  have 
flower-gardens  or  potted  plants  belonging  to 
them. 

The  obvious  remark  upon  all  this  is,  that 
what  is  successful  on  the  continent  would  most 
likely  be  so  in  this  country  ;  but  has  nothing  of 
the  kind  been  going  on  here,  or,  at  least,  been 
possible  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is,  that 
much  has  been  done,  and  the  possibilities  for 
more  still  exist,  though  the  speakers  who  cry 
most  for  education  in  rural  pursuits  would 
appear  to  assume  the  contrary.  The  reason  may 
be  that  the  direct  teaching  of  the  science  of  life 
that  has  been  done  of  late  years  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  and  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  has  not  affected  the  children 
of  the  labouring  classes  so  much  as  those  of  the 
farmers  and  middle  classes.  The  explanation 
of  the  desire  that  the  former  shall  receive  such 
education  as  shall  cause  them  to  retain  an 
interest  in  the  country,  is  that  thereby  the 
"labourer  may  be  kept  upon  the  land." 
Whether   the   hoped-for  result    would   follow, 


does  not  concern  us  here  ;  it  is  only  our  aim  to 
show  that  children  in  our  village  elementary 
schools  have  been  interested  in  Nature  by 
their  teachers. 

At  least  one  County  Council  has  been  training 
numbers  of  elementary  school-masters  and 
mistresses  in  a  way  that  has  made  something  of 
enthusiasts  of  them,  and  has  led  them  to  give 
every  scrap  of  information  about  the  every-day 
work  of  Nature  that  they  can  to  their  pupils. 
There  may  be  no  class  on  botany  or  horticulture 
recognised  at  a  school,  for  instance,  but  the 
object-lessons  have  been  given  on  "  a  pot  of 
Geraniums  "  or  a  "  Currant-cutting." 

There  is,  however,  the  point  to  consider 
which  Mr.  Smith  says  the  Germans  are  becoming 
aware  of,  and  this  is,  that  the  success  of  any 
scheme  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual 
teacher.  What  a  few  may  accomplish  for  love, 
the  mass  cannot  necessarily  carry  out  to  order. 
The  task  of  the  agricultural  educationalist  is  to 
find  the  proper  men  for  the  work. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  there  exists  its  alternative 
syllabus  of  elementary  biology,  devised  a  year 
or  two  back  by  Professor  Ml  all,  a  very  good 
course  for  intelligent  country  children.  The 
writer  has  already  called  attention  to  the  suit- 
ability of  such  an  one  for  our  grammar-schools  ;* 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  point  out  from 
personal  experience  that  the  methods  required 
to  ensure  its  success  are  very  different  from 
those  usually  in  vogue  in  schools.  The  classes 
must  be  small  ;  there  must  be  plenty  of  mate- 
rial to  handle  ;  the  discipline  must  be  excep- 
tional, for  the  temptations  to  play  are  increased  ; 
country  rambles,  systematically  conducted, 
must  be  part  of  the  curriculum  ;  and  lastly,  the 
teacher  must  have  his  subject  absolutely  at  his 
fingers'-ends,  and  bring  forward  as  many  points 
as  possible  which  will  appeal  to  the  instincts  of 
his  pupils. 

[Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  question  of  teaching 
Natural  History  in  schools  has  been  considered  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Science  Teachers,  convened  by  the  London  Technical 
Education  Board.  The  importance  of  several  of  the  points 
touched  upon,  especially  in  our  last  paragraph,  were  em- 
phasized by  Prof.  Miall  and  other  speakers. ] 


H.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck  died  on  Sunday 
night  at  White  Lodge,  Richmond  Park.  The 
Duke,  who  was  in  his  sixty-second  year,  was 
married  in  1866  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  died  in  1897. 

Mr.  Charles  Wood.— In  our  last  issue  we 
briefly  alluded  to  the  death  of  one  of  tiie  oldest 
and  most  respected  of  our  nurserymen.  After 
leaving  school  in  May,  1830,  he  went  to  the  Clapton 
nurseries,  then  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Mackay. 
Here  he  remained  four  months,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Woodlands,  Maresfield,  where  he  has  been 
in  harness  ever  since.  In  a  letter  written  in 
October,  1S97,  he  describes  himself  as  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  but  "fond  of  office  work." 

MR.  A.  Ward,  who  has  been  gardener  to  the 
late  Lady  Emily  Foley,  at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  near 
Hereford,  informs  us  that  he  will  now  need  to  seek 
a  new  engagement.  Mr.  Ward  is  now  writing  our 
Hardy  Fruit  Garden  Calendar,  and  his  manage- 
ment of  the  gardens  at  Stoke  Edith  has  been 
exemplary. 

John  RuSKIN.—  The  decease  of  this  great 
naturalist,  whose  ardent  love  of  simple  Nature  has 
effected  so  considerable  an  influence  upon  the  pre- 
sent generation,  is  a  great  loss.  His  tastes  were 
simple  and  pure,  and  his  writings  tended  wholly  to 
the  elevation  of  the  mind.  We  have  received 
appreciative  references  to  Mr.  Rdskin's  work,  and 
regret  that  this  week  we  are  unable  to  use  them. 

*  "  Biology  as  a  Branch  of  Education,"  Westminster  Review, 
December,  1890. 
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Adansonia  DIGITATA.  —  This  genus,  which 
belongs  to  Malvaeesc,  contains  a  few  of  the  veritable 
vegetable  giants  of  the  earth,  rivalling  the  mam- 
moth trees  of  California  autl  Australia.  The  tree 
reaches  70  feet,  but  the  height  is  not  in  anything 
like  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  trunk,  which  some- 
times measures  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  soon 
divides  into  branches,  which  attain  to  an  immense 
size,  forming  dense  masses,  with  deciduous  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  Horse- Chestnut.  The 
flowers  are  white,  solitary,  and  pendent  on  long 
pedicels.  The  specimen  which  we  figure  on  p.  .57, 
is  growing  at  Klein  Letabit,  Transvaal,  in  S.  lat. 
24°.  It  is  known  as  the  Baobab  and  Cream  of 
Tartar  tree.  The  photograph  from  which  our 
figure  is  reproduced  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Adlam,  the  superintendent  of  the  Public  Park, 
Johannesburg. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution.— The  next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  Jan.  29, 
1900,  when  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  paper 
read  by  Mr.  John  Nisbet  (Colonial  Fellow),  en- 
titled "  Forest  Management,  with  Suggestions  for 
the  Economic  Treatment  of  Woodlands  in  the 
British  Isles,"  will  be  resumed.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  8  o'clock. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— (In  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Thursday, 
February  1,  at  S  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will 
be  read  : — I.  "On  Botanic  Nomenclature,"'  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  II.  "On  the 
Zoological  Results  of  an  Expedition  to  Mt.  Roraima 
in  British  Guiana,  undertaken  by  Messrs.  F.  V. 
M'Connell  and  J.  J.  Quelch,"  by  Professor 
E.  Ray  Lankester,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

The  Agricultural  Department  in  Aber- 
deen University. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Sub  committee  on  Experiments,  there  was  read  a 
letter  from  the  Cruickshank  Botanic  Garden  Trust, 
intimating  the  terms  on  which  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  University  might  obtain  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  new  Botanic  Garden  at  Old 
Aberdeen.  Tbe  portion  of  ground  consists  of 
about  half-an-acre  of  good  soil,  forming  the  south- 
east coiner  of  the  garden,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Last  season  it  was  cleaned 
and  cropped  with  Potatos.  It  appeared  to  the 
sub-committee  that  the  whole  of  this  ground  might 
be  advantageously  used  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on  the 
spot  with  a  view  to  approving  of  a  scheme  of  crop- 
ping which  might  be  instructive  to  the  students  of 
the  department,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  others 
engaged  or  interested  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  Ahlbottn's  Tree  Protective  Com- 
position.— We  are  enabled  to  inform  those  of  our 
correspondents  who  desire  to  purchase  this  effective 
dressing  against  hares,  cattle,  deer,  &c,  that  it 
may  be  obtained  of  Nathaniel  Ahlbottn,  21,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

Aberdeen  Natural  History  and  Scientific 
SOCIETY. — Under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  a 
lecture  on  "  Bacteria  in  the  Service  of  Higher 
Plants,"  was  delivered  on  Friday  night,  19th  inst., 
in  Aberdeen  University  by  Mr.  James  Hendrick, 
B.Sc,  lecturer  on  agricultural  chemistry  in  the 
University.  The  lecture  was  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting oue,  and  was  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
experiments.  &c.  The  lecturer  traced  and  dealt 
at  length  with  the  various  experiments  which  had 
been  made  since  the  begiuning  of  the  century  to 
prove  that  bacteria  was  of  service  to  the  higher 
plants.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  of 
Kinmundy,  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  in  the 
course  of  wh;ch  he  complimented  Mr.  Hendrick 
on  his  admirable  lecture.  Dr.  James  W.  H. 
Trail,  Professorof  Botany  in  Aberdeen  University, 
occupied  the  Chair. 

Election  of  the  Official  Staff  of  the 
French  Horticultural  Society.  —  As  the 
result  of  elections  recently  held  by  the  Society,  the 


following  members  now  constitute  the  official  staff, 
and  the  administrative  council  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France :  President, 
M.  Viger ;  First  Vice-President,  M.  Albert  Truf- 
faut  ;  Vice-Presidents,  MM.  Ch.  Baltet,  Delavier, 
Leveque,  Vitry  ;  General  Secretary,  M.  Chatenay  ; 
Assistant  General  Secretary,  M.  E.  Bergmann  ; 
Secretaries,  MM.  Sallier,  Dauthenay,  Ferd. 
Cayeux,  Ph.  de  Vilmorin  ;  Treasurer,  M.  Paul 
Lebieuf;  Assistant  Treasurer,  M.  Marcel;  Li- 
brarian, M.  Gibault ;  Assistant  Librarian,  M. 
Hariot.  The  following  are  the  members  on  the 
council :  MM.  Bernard,  Martinet,  Grenthe,  Quenat, 
Chemin,  Thit-baut,  Croux,  Cappe  fils,  H.  Defresne, 
Vacherot,  Ausseur-Sertier,  Nanot,  Mussat,  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin,  Ozanne,  and  Villard. 

Roses  for  a  Penny- in -the -Slot. — M. 
Albert  Maumene  describes,  in  a  recent  number  of 
La  Nature,  a  new  variety  of  the  automatic  distri- 
buting machine,  from  which  Roses  can  be  obtained. 
The  idea  originated  in  Germany,  and  the  falling  of 
ten  pfennige  ensures  the  movement  of  a  Rose  from 
its  position  behind  a  glass  screen  to  a  place  where 
it  can  be  reached  and  drawn  out  by  the  purchaser. 
The  machine  is  stocked  every  day  or  every  alter- 
nate day  with  fresh  flowers  placed  on  view  in  little 
tubes  of  water,  whence  they  move,  as  said  above, 
to  a  place  where  they  can  be  obtained  by  those 
desiring  them. 

A   Romance  of   Primula   obconica.— The 

name  and  nature  of  Primula  obconica  are  utilised 
in  a  short  tale  in  our  contemporary,  The  Lady's 
Realm.  One  of  the  characters  in  the  story,  after 
CDntact  with  the  plant,  suffers  from  a  "hideous 
eruption "  that  is  happily  but  temporary  in  its 
effects.  "  Primula  obconica  possesses  in  the  green 
cup  from  which  the  petals  rise,  a  small  and  highly 
poisonous  hair.  The  slightest  touch  of  this  on  the 
hands  or  other  surface  of  the  skin  will  produce  on 
some  persons  violent  humours,  and  swelling  and 
symptoms  which  otherwise  resemble  both  erysipelas 
and  eczema."  The  authoress  has  successfully  con- 
sulted horticultural  authorities  for  her  facts,  and  in 
the  guise  of  fiction  may  impart  a  useful  caution  as 
to  the  dangers  of  too  freely  handling  this  Primula,  to 
readers  Dot  likely  to  learn  such  matters  from 
original  sources. 

Palm-house    in    St.     Petersburg.  —  The 

Oarten  Flora  has  an  illustration  of  the  new  Palm  - 
house  erected  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic 
Garden.  It  is  a  hexagonal  structure  of  iron  and 
glass,  73  feet  in  height.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
noble  Palms  which  suffered  in  their  old  home  will 
speedily  recover  in  their  new  abode. 

Botany  Teaching.— Professor  E.  C.  Miall, 
F.R.S.,  recently  opened  a  discussion  at  a  public 
meeting  at  South  Kensington  on  "The  Teaching  of 
Botany."  He  said  that  chemistry  and  physics  were 
now  making  rapid  strides,  but  the  spread  of  botany 
was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Botany  should  be 
encouraged  because  it  was  essential  to  scientific 
agriculture  ;  but  as  taught  at  the  present  time  it 
was  no  more  than  book-learning.  What  was 
wanted  was  practical  and  experimental  teaching. 
Consideration  ought  to  be  given  to  the  young  who 
were  growing  up  to  live  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
garden,  and  who  were  practically  ignorant  of  the 
processes  of  raising  crops  and  rearing  stock.  The 
teaching  of  botany  should  be  taken  in  the  school 
course,  but  under  the  present  system  there  were 
too  many  subjects  crowded  into  it,  with  the  result 
that  nothing  of  any  value  was  acquired.  One  of 
the  aims  should  be  to  give  a  practical  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  plants  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  mitrition  and  reproduction. 

TOBACCO  IN  CANADA.  —  The  Agricultural 
Department  of  Ontario  has  got  well  ahead  with  its 
report  for  the  past  |  year — a  notable  comparison 
with  the  collected  report  for  189S.  Concerning 
Tobacco  culture  we  find  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  off ;  it  appears  to  have  been  successful 
where  grown.     The  yield  of  the  "weed"  is  esti- 


mated at  2,241,562  lb.,  from  2,206  acres  — or 
1,016  lb.  per  acre.  Of  this  amount  the  county  of 
Essex  produced  1,636,760  lb.,  from  1,411  acres. 
The  production  in  1898  was  10,560,590  lb.,  from 
7,S71  acres,  of  which  the  county  noted  contributed 
7,095,970  lb.,  from  5,0S0  acres. 

Fruits  in  Ontario.— From  the  just-issued 
Departmental  Report  for  1S99,  relating  to  Ontario, 
we  learn  that  in  most  fruit-producing  sections  there 
was  a  considerable  surplus  of  fruit  over  local 
demand— especially  of  Apples,  and  many  heavy 
shipments  are  noted.  Though  the  crop,  on  the 
whole,  was  much  below  the  average,  the  quality 
was  very  variable.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Grapes 
were  in  excess  of  home  requirements.  Owing 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Peach-trees  in 
the  previous  winter,  the  crop  of  this  fruit  was 
very  limited.  Of  small  fruits  there  was  an  abund- 
ance, as  well  as  a  plentiful  growth  of  the  wild- 
varieties  in  the  back  townships.  It  is  noted  that 
the  yield  of  Apples  is  placed  at  19,126,439  bushels, 
or  an  average  of  3  02  bushels  per  tree  of  bearing 
age.  The  bearing  trees  number  6,324,842,  and  the 
young  trees  3,445,135. 

"  Le  Chrysantheme."— This  journal,  which  is- 
the  official  publication  of  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  is  an  unusually  bulky  one 
this  month,  and  contains  what  may  be  regarded  as 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
work  carried  on  in  France  during  the  past  season. 
Reports  of  shows  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Limoges, 
Riberac,  Montauban,  Rouen,  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  matter  concerning  the  Society.  By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  number  is  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  the  Lyons  show.  This  includes- 
the  full  text  of  the  speeches  and  papers  read  at  the 
Conference,  &c.  The  balance  sheet  shows  that  the 
Society  starts  the  new  year  with  over  £S0  in  hand. 

Cheap  Transit  of  Fruit.  —  What  was 
originally  an  experiment — the  sending  of  small 
parcels  of  fruit  by  rail  at  a  cheap  rate— has  proved 
a  great  success.  An  inquiry  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (Mr.  Drury),  has 
elicited  the  information  that  the  farm-produce 
traffic  still  continues  to  increase,  and  during  1890- 
the  company  carried  147,500  packages,  against- 
135.S60  during  1898— an  increase  of  11,640.  Surely 
a  most  encouraging  result. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  William  Balchin, 
Junk. — Advantage  was  taken  of  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Society  to  present  to  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  Jun.,  an 
illuminated  address,  on  his  retirement  from  the  post 
of  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  he  has  now 
vacated  solely  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
business.  The  address  bore  testimony  to  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  ten 
years  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  chairman,  and 
was  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  esteem.  By 
way  of  keeping  Mr.  Balchin  in  as  close  touch 
as  possible  with  the  governing  body  of  the  Society, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Hon.  Treasurer. 
It  isgratifying  to  know  that  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Society  shows  a  profit  on  the  year's  working  of 
.C39  2s.  4tt.,  and  that  there  is  a  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  of  £107  7*.  3d.  Mr.  Geo. 
Miles,  the  Vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
elected  Chairman  ;  and  testimony  was  borne  to- 
the  efficient  services  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Thorpe. 

Mr.  Blackmore  and  his  Pears.— "F.R.H.S.' 

writes  :— Distinguished  as  was  the  position  occupied 
in  the  literary  world  by  the  late  R.  D.  Black- 
more,  it  is  probable  that,  horticnlturally,  he  was 
best  known  as  a  grower  of  Pears.  With  respect  to 
those  fruits,  no  doubt  ho  possessed  a  very  wide 
knowledge,  although  it  must  be  understood  that  it 
was  largely  limited  to  his  own  gardens  at  Tedding- 
ton,  not  at  all  the  best  place  in  the  kingdom  for 
testing  the  merits  of  these  pleasant  fruits.  The 
late  Dr.  Hoog  seems  to  have  placed  a  very  high 
opinion  on  Mr.  Blackmoke's  judgment  in  the 
matter  of  Pears,  for  the  references  to  the  distin- 
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guished  Teddington  novelist  in  the  Fruit  Manual  are 
extremely  frequent  and  effusive.  But  Mr.  Black- 
more,  all  the  same,  may  not  have  had  wider  know- 
ledge than  have  many  good  growers,  whether 
gardeners  or  traders.  Less  depends  on  the  variety 
grown,  if  all  be  grown  on  one  method,  than  on 
knowledge  of  diverse  methods  of  culture  and  treat- 
ment, [such  as  is  found  in  our  best  gardens  and 


great  excellence.  The  daily  papers  mention  that 
Mr.  Blackmore  rather  lost  than  gained  by  Pear- 
culture.  Well,  every  grower  for  market  sale  knows 
that  having  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket  inevitably 
leads  to  loss.  Still,  very  little  is  known  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  crops  obtained,  the  samples  secured, 
or  the  method  of  marketing  adopted.  But  it  is 
certain  that  several  years  since  other  gardens  were 


FlG.    18. — C4RLNDELIA  PATENS. 
(From  specimens  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Gumbleton.) 


elsewhere.  At  Teddington,  Pears  have  been 
chiefly  grown  in  a  very  free  way.  Anyone  passing 
the  extensive  walled-in  gardens  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  pyramidal  or  standard  trees  towering  up 
high  above  the  enclosures.  This  style,  which  may 
literally  be  described  as  free,  is  hardly  that  com- 
monly adopted  in  good  gardens,  where  restriction, 
with  occasional  root-pruning  and  liberal  feeding,  is 
found  to  accomplish  wonders  in  the  case  of  all 
Pears,  and  many  that  as  free-grown  trees  are 
indifferent,    by    this    system  are    made  to  be  of 


thickly  planted  with  Pear-trees,  that  now  show  up 
well  above  the  walls,  apparently  in  luxuriant 
health,  and  their  presence  rather  leads  to  the  belief 
that  Pear-growing  at  Teddington  was  not  un- 
profitable. 


PLANT    PORTEAITS. 

Salvia  splendens   "  Silverspot."— Leaves    green,    dotted 
with  yellow.     Florists'  Exchange,  December  30,  1899. 

San<uinakia  canadensis,  Blood  Root.—  Mcehans'  M 
January, 


GRINDELIA   PATENS. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  year  I  received 
from  Mr.  Shin,  Curator  of  the  Government 
Botanical  Station  at  Berkeley,  California,  the 
seeds  of  four  species  of  Grindelia,  two  of  them 
named  G.  patens  and  G.  cuneifolia,  and  two  un- 
named, and  labelled  respectively  as  G.  species, 
and  G.  species  from  Fort  Bragg.  They  all  cime 
up  well,  and  in  appearance  and  habit  of  growth 
the  first  three  are  almost  similar  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  but  the  fourth  is  much  dwarfer,  and  lower 
growing,  with  smaller  leaves.  Only  the  first- 
named,  as  represented  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  18), 
has  bloomed  as  yet  ;  but  as  the  others  are 
growing  vigorously,  I  hope  to  see  them  all  bloom 
in  the  course  of  next  soring  or  summer.  I  have 
sent  plants  of  all  four  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
for  identification.  G.  patens  is  a  very  pretty  pale 
yellow  Composite.    W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


KEW    NOTES. 

AiioRrHOPHALLus  titanum. — A  healthy  plant  of 
this  gigantic  Aroid  is  now  growing  in  a  stove  at 
Kew.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  large  example 
of  it  was  for  years  an  attraction  in  the  T  range, 
where  ten  years  ago  it  culminated  its  career  by 
producing  an  enormous  inflorescence,  which  was 
figured  in  these  pages.  This  plant  was  exactly  ten 
years  in  growing  from  a  small  seedling  to  the 
flowering  stage,  after  which  it  declined  in  health 
and  finally  died.  Kew  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Curtis, 
of  Penang,  for  the  present  plant,  he  having  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  few  tubers  from  Sumatra, 
where  alone  this  species  is  found.  They  were  dis- 
tributed by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  but  the  Kew 
example  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  sur- 
vived. Judged  by  its  present  rate  of  growth  and 
general  vigour,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  another 
ten  years  to  see  this  truly  wonderful  flower  at  Kew 
again. 

Amomum  angustifolium. 

A  plant  of  this,  one  of  the  large  "  Meligettas," 
or  "Grains  of  Paradise,"  of  tropical  Africa,  has 
been  flowering  for  some  weeks  in  the  Water  Lily- 
House  at  Kew.  It  resembles  Hedychiutn  coro- 
narium  in  the  characters  of  its  leafy  stems,  which 
are  6  feet  high  at  Kew,  reaching  a  length  of  10  to 
15  feet  in  a  wild  state.  In  Hedychium  the 
flowers  are  in  terminal  heads  on  the  leafy  stems, 
but  in  Amomum  they  are  borne  on  separate  stems, 
which  spring  direct  from  the  rhizome.  This  stem 
in  the  plant  under  notice  is  as  thick  as  a  swan's 
quill,  a  foot  high,  clothed  with  closely-fitting  green 
scales,  and  terminating  in  a  head  forme  1  of  dull 
red  bracts,  from  amongst  which  spring  the  large 
handsome  flowers,  each  2  inches  wide,  the  upper 
corolla-lobe  being  the  largest,  bright  crimson,  and 
hooded,  whilst  the  fleshy  lip  is  cream-yellow,  and 
deflexed.  This  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4761, 
where  it  is  called  A.  Danielli  ;  but  acording  to  the 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  the  species  is  a  somewhat 
variable  one. 

A  Gigantic  Lemon. 

In  the  Mexican-house  at  Kew  there  is  a  young 
tree  labelled  Citrus  medica  var.  Limonum,  which 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  leaves  and 
fruits,  the  former  being  S  inches  by  4  inches,  and 
the  latter  S  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  a  pair  of  these  fruits  on  the  plant,  and 
they  look  more  like  the  ordiuary  Melon  of  the 
fruiterers'  shops  than  any  form  of  Lemon  hitherto 
known.  Botanically,  however,  it  is  a  Lemon,  aud 
in  the  structure  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  there  is  no 
difference  except  that  of  size,  these  being  to  the 
ordinary  Lemon  what  an  ostrich's  egg  is  to  a  hen's 
egg.  A  fruit  of  this  large  form  was  sent  to  Kew 
four  years  ago  by  Miss  Badcock,  of  Taunton,  iu 
whose  garden  a  tree  of  it  had  been  growing  for 
many  years.  This  fruit  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Monro,  of  Covent  (.iardeu.  to  be  too  large  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  Kew  plant  is  from  a  graft 
kindly  supplied  by  Miss  Badcock.    //'.   II'. 
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Home    Correspondence. 

— • — 

SULPHUR  FUMING. — The  Hatfield  cure  for  red  - 
spider  will  be  received  by  the  less  experienced  of 
the  gardening  profession,  or  perhaps  I  should  fay, 
by  thoBe  who  have  tried  to  check  this  troublesome 
pest  in  vain,  as  a  "ray  of  hope."  But  first  of  all 
let  me  warn  those  who  have  read  and  inwardly 
digested  Mr.  Norman's  cure  as  an  effective  and 
simple  one,  to  be  cautious.  Sulphur  fuming  is  a 
very  old  practice  for  the  eradication  of  insect  pests, 
mildew,  &c.  ;  knowing,  however,  that  it  is  such  an 
efficacious  remedy,  would  it  not  be  more  exten- 
sively relied  upon  were  it  not  for  the  great  risks 
attending  its  use?  More  than  one  instance  has 
come  under  my  notice  where  fumiDg  has  been  tried, 
and  the  outcome  has  been  scorched  foliage  in  one 
instance,  when  the  fruit  was  just  commencing  to 
colour.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  crop  never 
finished  properly,  and  the  loss  of  foliage  rendered 
successful  cropping  the  following  season  very 
doubtful.  Mr.  Norman  is  very  kind  to  give  in 
detail  the  quantities  used,  but  how  very  much  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  We  know  that  our  vine- 
ries are  treated  in  various  modes :  for  example, 
one  gardener  may  grow  his  Vines  with  more  air 
than  usual,  and  he  would  not  run  the  same  risk 
of  injury  as  the  one  who  keeps  his  Vines  in  a  closer 
atmosphere.  Again,  vineries  vary  in  size,  the 
glazing  in  one  house  is  much  more  imperfect  than 
in  another,  some  varieties  are  capable  of  with- 
standing fuming  better  than  others— and  all  these 
simple  but  important  facts  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. My  advice  to  those  who  feel  inclined  to 
follow  the  treatment  is  to  be  extremely  cautious,  or 
the  results  will  be  very  disastrous.    W.  H.  Clarke. 

SALE  OF  WEED-KILLER  AND  OTHER  PREPARA- 
TIONS CONTAINING  POISON— PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY  versus  WHITE,  WORCESTER.— The  appeal 
having  been  heard  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  on  the  16th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham  and  Mr.  Justice  C'hannell,  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  has  again  been  defeated,  thereby 
establishing  a  case  to  prove  that  seedsmen  are 
entitled  to  take  orders  for  weed-killer,  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  same,  and  after  deducting  their 
commission,  to  remit  the  balance  to  the  manu- 
facturer, without  being  liable  under  the  Pharmacy 
Act  of  1S08,  provided  that  they  do  not  stock  the 
preparation,  but  send  the  orders  direct  to  the 
manufacturer  for  fulfilment.  The  above  decision 
will  also  apply  to  preparations  containing  nicotine 
or  other  poisons.  The  Society  has  again  given 
notice  to  appeal.  It  has  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
certain  terms,  and  will  doubtless  use  every  effort 
if  again  defeated  to  have  the  Act  amended.  We 
would  urge  seedsmen,  whether  dealing  in  these 
preparations  or  not,  to  use  every  effort  to  have  the 
law  so  amended  in  tbeir  favour  as  to  enable  them 
to  stock  poisonous  preparations  which  are  required 
by  their  customers.  Under  certain  necessary 
restrictions,  we  consider  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  influence  the  Government  in  this  direction 
through  the  Board  of  Agriculture  if  only  each 
individual  member  of  the  seed  trade  will  do  his 
part,  by  himself  signing  and  procuring  the  signature 
of  influential  customers  to  a  memorial  properly 
prepared.  We  warn  the  trade  that  if  they  remain 
inactive,  and  careless  of  their  own  interests,  that 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  ultimately  deprive 
them  of  the  control  of  several  preparations,  the  sale 
of  which  is  their  natural  right.  The  Boundary 
Cliemical  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Bailuay  Arches,  Luton  Street, 
Liverpool. 

TRAPPING  THE  CODLIN  MOTH.— In  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  the  13th  inst.,  I  note  your 
remarks  re  the  Codlin  moth.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  I  have  discovered  an  absolute  cuie  for 
this  pest,  the  efficacy  of  which  I  have  fully  proved. 
The  method  is  simply  to  retain  a  ring  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  round  the  trunk  of  the  tree  effected  as 


follows  : — Cut  a  piece  of  calico  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  around  the  stem  or  trunk  of  the  tree,  place  it 
say  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  feet  from  the 
ground,  allowing  the  ends  to  lay  one  over  the  other ; 
sew  them  together  and  tie  it  around  with  a  cord  to 
keep  it  firmly  in  place ;  sew  the  calico,  after  turning 
up  the  outer  part,  so  as  to  form  a  little  canal  around 
the  tree  about  an  inch  wide  and  an  inch  deep  ;  fill 
the  canal  or  ring  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  which  is 
rather  thicker  than  the  unboiled,  and  will  therefore 
not  pass  through  the  calico.  Wherever  this  plan  is 
adopted,  no  insect  will  ascend  the  tree,  and  any 
tree  much  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Codlin 
moth  will  soon  regain  its  wonted  vigour.  Two 
separate  strips  of  calico  would  be  the  easiest  way 
of  forming  the  little  canal.  Edward  Tanrjye, 
Knoxde,  Warwickshire. 

WYE  COLLEGE  MANURE  EXPERIMENTS.— The 
quotation  on  p.  40,  of  manure  experiments  at  Wye 
College,  seems  to  leave  something  to  be  desired  in 
the  matter  of  clearness.  For  instance,  is  it  to  be 
assumed  that  each  portion  of  the  manures  men- 
tioned in  the  extract  suffices  for  a  yard  of  ground 
for  one  crop  ?  or  does  it  mean  that  in  manuring 
such  an  area  with  chemicals  the  proportions  named 
should  be  all  used  in  combination  ?  In  the  first 
case  6  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda  (why  two  nitrogenous  manures  ? ),  and  kainit 
should  be  employed.  In  the  second  case,  4  ounces 
of  phosphates  and  1  lb.  of  lime.  Were  these  added 
we  should  have  not  less  than  11  eunces  of  these  dry 
manures  per  square  yard,  and  would  mean  about 
1 9  lb.  per  square  rod  ;  therefore  the  employment  of 
the  whole  cannot  well  be  meant.  Of  course,  had 
it  been  stated  that  the  nitrogen  and  potash  were 
for  certain  crops,  and  the  phosphates  and  lime  for 
other  crops,  the  matter  might  have  been  better 
understood.  Possibly,  my  dulness  is  evident — 
possibly,  something  else  is.  At  present  the  matter 
seems  a  little  confused.   Bothered. 

APPLE  NEWTON  WONDER.— Replying  to  the 
note  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  on  p.  45, 1  can  assure  him 
that  neither  the  time  of  gathering  nor  our  method  of 
storing  the  fruits  of  this  Apple,  caused  them  to 
become  spotted.  To  prove  this  statement  I  am 
sending  herewith  two  fruits  of  Newton  Wonder, 
and  one  fruit  each  of  the  varieties  Sandringham, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Cox's 
Pomona,  all  of  which  have  been  grown  and  stored 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  fruits  of  Newton 
Wonder  are  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those  men- 
tioned in  my  note,  published  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  January  13,  neither  are  they  so 
badly  spotted  as  those  finer  fruits  were.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  local  conditions  that 
causes  the  spotting,  it  must  be  the  soil,  which 
is  on  the  oolite  formation.  I  am  informed  that 
my  predecessor  (the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Pragnell)  had 
also  the  same  trouble  with  this  Apple.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  raiser  of  this  Ap  )le, 
which  in  other  respects  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  Mr. 
Taylor's  statement  as  to  its  long-keeping  qualities 
has  made  me  envious.  A  few  trees  of  it  were 
planted  in  the  orchard  here  (which  is  on  grass)  two 
years  ago,  and  I  shall  await  with  interest  their 
coming  into  bearing,  in  the  hope  that  the  more 
natural  conditions  under  which  they  grow  will 
result  in  the  fruit  they  produce  being  better 
keepers.  T.  Turton,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherborne, 
Dorset.  [All  of  the  specimens  have  been  admirably 
preserved,  and  the  cause  of  "  spotting"  is  certainly 
not  due  to  the  method  of  storing  the  fruits.   Ed.] 

I   have  the  most  distinct  recollection  that 

among  all  the  dishes  of  this  Apple  exhibited  in 
both  northern  and  southern  sections  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  show  in 
1897,  only  two  lots  were  free  from  spotting,  the 
others  being  very  badly  affected.  If  clean  fruits 
could  not  be  exhibited  at  such  a  show,  the  Apple 
must  be  a  very  faulty  one  in  this  respect.  In  189S 
the  fruits  shown  were  fewer,  I  think,  but  cleaner 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Spotted  Apples  cannot 
be  kept  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  varieties 
differ  in  this  respect  considerably  in  different 
localities.  In  Suffolk  I  found  that  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling spotted  so  badly  that  it  was  almost  worthless, 
except  for  early  use.  Warner's  King  was  liable  to 
the  same  affection,  but  this  could  be  corrected  and 
the  season  extended  by  several  weeks  by  gathering 
the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  would  part  from  the  tree, 
and  without  breaking  the  stalks.  By  this  means 
grand  coloured  and  clean  samples  were  secured  for 
the  November  shows.  /.  C.  Tallack,  Shipley  Hcdl 
Gardens,  Derby. 


FRUITING  OF  EUONYMUS. — The  year  1899  was 
remarkable  for  the  fruiting  of  many  shrubs  besides- 
the  Euonymus,  some  of  which  I  thought  worth 
recording.  The  following  shrubs  fruited  here,  most 
of  them  for  the  first  time :  Catalpa  bignomoides, 
Calycanthus  occidentalis,  Cornus  mas  variegata, 
Wistaria  multijuga,  Asparagus  acutifolius,  Nandina 
domestica,  Clematis  wthusrefolia,  C.  integrifolia, 
Euonymus  radicans  variegata  (abundance  of  fruit 
variegated  like  the  leaves)  ;  Notospartium  Carmi- 
chaelise,  and  Magnolia  Lenne.  The  influence  of 
the  hot  dry  summer  will  be  seen  in  many  shrubs- 
this  year  ;  and  as  a  commencement,  my  Photinia 
serrulata,  at  least  sixty  years  old,  is  covered  with 
flower-buds  for  the  first  time.  Henry  J.  Ellacombc, 
Bitton  Vicaraye,  Bristol,  January  20. 

Your  correspondents  who  have  written  on 

this  subject  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  so  far  in- 
land as  this  part  of  West  Middlesex,  both  the  green 
and  variegated  forms  of  E.  japonicus  have  flowered' 
abundantly  during  the  past  two  years.  Many 
branches  being  quite  furnished  with  the  small 
whitish  blossoms.  The  fruits  have,  however,  not 
been  quite  equal  to  the  display  of  blossoms,  though 
a  large  number  of  fruits  were  coloured  well  early  in 
November.  As  the  fruits  became  attractive,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  disappeared,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  I  do  not  see  a  solitary  berry  remaining. 
I  am  strong  in  the  belief  that  age  as  well  as  heat- 
has  much  to  do  with  the  flowering  of  these  shrubs. 
E.  europ;eus  fruits  more  freely,  and  seedlings  are 
quite  frequent.  The  position  of  the  plants  is  one  due 
south,  the  green  form  acting  as  a  screen  above  a  low- 
wall,  the  variegated  kind  being  well  sheltered  from 
the  uorth  by  the  dwelling-house.  Both  are  un- 
trained. In  a  position  quite  near  the  white  Jas- 
mine, J.  officinalis  fruited  rather  freely  a  year  or 
two  since,  the  glossy  black  berries  beiDg  most 
attractive.  Where  the  Euonymus  flowers  at  all,, 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  its- 
fruiting  in  inland  places,  as  the  flowering  is  some- 
what early  in  the  summer.  E.  Jenkins,  Hampton 
Hill. 

SEEDS  NOT  TRUE  TO  name. — I  observe  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  report  of 
my  contention  with  Messrs.  Howcroft  &  Watkins, 
and  I  dare  to  say  that  it  may  seem  strange  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  I 
made  my  claim  up  to  £60.  But  14,000  Celery 
plants,  if  well  grown,  cost  much  labour  and) 
expense.  The  small  quantity  which  I  have  sold 
did  not  make  £5,  and  the  remainder  rotted  in  the 
ground.  ;I  have  sent  you  a  sample,  which  was 
sent  to  me  for  Clayworth's  Prize,  a  pink  variety. 
Geo.  Perkins,  Leicester.  [The  plants  are  those  of 
Celeriac.  Ed.1 

VIOLETS  FOR  EXHIBITION.— It  would  not  be 
unwise  to  incorporate  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
schedules  prizes  for  Violets.  The  Violet  is  a 
favourite  flower,  and  recently  we  have  had  intro- 
duced several  new  and  striking  varieties.  There 
are  now  so  many  shades  of  colour  that  a  stand  of 
them  could  be  made  very  attractive.  Prizes  might 
be  offered  for  bunches  of  blooms  tastefully  arranged 
in  baskets  of  moss  with  foliage  ;  also  for  plants  in 
pots,  that  the  habit  and  flowering  qualities  of 
each  variety  might  be  correctly  judged  ;  and  for 
exhibits  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  display 
the  merits  of  individual  blooms.  I  would  suggest 
that  in  judging,  the  points  should  be  as  follows  ; — 
1st,  perfume  ;  2nd,  length  and  strength  of  flower- 
stalk  ;  3rd,  size  of  flowers  of  a  true  Violet  shape. 
Edwd.  Bennett,  Ash  Vale,  Famborough. 

adiantum  C.  v.  imbricatum. — Recurring  to 
the  recent  references  to  this  Fern  and  its  presumed 
non-sporiferous  character,  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  my 
neif'hbour,  has  just  brought  me  in  pressed  fronds 
of  last  season,  one  of  which  appeared  profusely  fer- 
tile. On  examination  under  my  microscope  I  found 
rows  of  fully- developed,  ripe,  but  unburst  sporangia 
under  the  indusia,  and  no  signs  of  abnormality,  in 
the  shape  of  incipient  bulbils,  which  I  expected  to 
find.  The  only  unusual  feature  was  a  slightly 
shrivelled  aspect  of  the  sporangia,  and  the  absence 
of  any  burst  ones  under  the  dried  conditions-  On 
crushing  the  material  collected  on  the  glass- 
slip,  I  managed  to  free  a  number  of  evidently 
perfect  spores,  and  a  number  of  imperfect  ones, 
the  undoubted  presence  of  the  former  removing 
all  question  as  to  the,  at  any  rate,  occasional 
spore-bearing  capacity  of.  the  variety.  The  facts 
that  so  many  imperfect  spores  presented  them- 
selves, that  the  otherwise  normal  sporangia  were 
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somewhat  shrunken,  and  that  despite  the  rough 
treatment  none  of  them  burst  in  the  usual  way, 
indicate  a  certain  degree  of  imperfection  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  freed  spores  were  per- 
fectly full-bodied  and  completely  fashioned.  Mr. 
Kreen  is  sowing  from  the  frond,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  will  succeed  in  raising  plants.  Chas.  T. 
Druery,  F.  L.  S. ,  V.M.H.,  A  don. 


Law   Notes. 


SALE    OF    POISONS. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  v.  White. — In  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Queen's  Bench  Division,  Divisional  Court, 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Tuesday,  January  16, 
1900,  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  Mr. 
Justice  Channell. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham :  We  need  not  trouble 
you,  Mr.  Cavanah.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this 
case  the  learned  County  Court  Judge  was  right. 
He  has  found  as  a  fact  that  there  was  evidence 
before  him — in  fact,  practically  the  evidence  was 
almost  uncontradicted  as  far  as  the  defendant  was 
concerned,  that  he  was  a  florist,  and  knowing  what 
was  useful  for  the  killing  of  weeds,  he  was  ready  to 
advise  people  where  to  get  it.  He  thought  also 
that  he  might  assist  in  his  own  business  to  make  a 
little  money,  and  so  he  arranged  with  the  people 
who  were  the  sellers,  and  who,  as  it  were,  kept  a 
shop  for  it,  to  tell  the  people  who  wanted  to  buy 
the  stuff  where  to  go  for  it,  and,  as  he  said  in  his 
evidence,  "When  anyone  came  to  me,  I  said,  'you 
can  either  go  to  so-and-so,  send  your  order  direct 
to  them,  or,  if  you  like  I  will  take  the  order  and 
send  it  on,'  "  and  he  was  provided  with  billheads  of 
this  Liverpool  firm  for  the  purpose  of  giving  receipts 
for  money  which  was  paid  to  them  on  their  account, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  certain  commission  on  the 
sale,  which  in  this  case  was 25  per  cent.,  that  being 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  be  was  not  the  person  who 
was  managing  the  sale,  he  was  merely  the  conduit- 
pipe  to  introduce  one  person  to  the  other,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  can  put  a  better  example  than  take  the 
case  where  the  whole  transaction  is  done  in  a  shop. 
There  is  a  chemist's  shop  kept  wherever  you  like, 
and  a  person  comes  into  that  shop  to  buy  some 
poison,  there  is  a  boy  in  the  shop  or  a  woman,  or  a 
girl,  or  any  other  unqualified  person  you  like  in  the 
shop.  The  person  wishing  to  have  some  poison,  says 
to  that  person,  "I  want  some  rat-killer,"  or  if  you 
like  to  take  this  case,  asks  for  weed  killer  ;  you 
would  hardly  go  to  a  chemist's  for  weed-killer,  but 
you  do  very  cften  go  to  a  chemist's  for  rat-poison. 
You  say  to  the  boy,  "I  want  some  rat-poison." 
The  boy  says  "All  right;  there  is  my  master 
behind  the  counter,  he  manages,  I  will  go  to  him 
and  tell  him  what  you  want."  Thereupon  the 
master  hears  what  he  wants,  and  the  master 
supplies  the  person,  he  being  a  qualified  person. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  boy  who  first  saw  the  person 
who  came  into  the  shop  and  told  him  to  go  to 
where  his  master  was,  where  the  person  who  would 
deliver  it,  was  the  person  who  sold  or  who  had  the 
management  of  the  poison  ?  Certainly  not.  If  that 
is  so  in  a  shop  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  person 
who  does  not  keep  it  at  all,  who  has  it  not  on  his 
premises,  does  not  make  it,  does  not  deliver  it, 
but  who  says  I  will  either  take  your  order  and 
send  it  on,  or  you  may  send  your  order  on  direct 
yourself  if  you  like"— can  it  be  said  that  he  is 
the  person  who  was  managing  the  sale  ?  I  accept 
the  judgment,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  on  this  point 
of  Lord  Selborne,  applying  it  to  this  case,  although 
it  does  not  apply  directly ;  but  I  accept  his  judg- 
ment, and  I  say,  acting  on  that  authority,  the 
learned  County  Court  Judge  was  right. 

Again,  there  was  a  case  quoted,  very  properly, 
in  which  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  gave  judgment.  I 
quite  accept  that  as  binding  on  me.  It  is  a  case  of 
which  I  entirely  approve,  but  the  facts  there  are 
not  the  facts  of  this  case  at  all  ;  therefore,  for  those 
reasons  on  the  evidence  in  this  case,  as  the  learned 
County  Court  Judge  has  distinctly  found  that  he 


believes  the  evidence  of  the  defendant.  I  think 
the  appeal  must  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Justice  Channell  :  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
I  think  the  learned  County  Court  Judge  must  be 
taken  to  have  found  that  this  defendant  had  not 
the  control  and  management  of  the  sale.  I  think 
the  cases  clearly  establish  that  the  person  who  has 
the  control  and  management  of  the  sale  is  liable, 
although  he  is  not  the  principal  seller.  The  cases 
clearly  go  to  that ;  but  here  there  was,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  ample  evidence  on  which  the  learned 
County  Court  Judge  could  find  that  this  man  had 
not  the  control  and  management  of  the  sale.  The 
only  question  in  the  case,  which  is  one  of  law,  is — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  having  the  control  and 
management  of  the  sale  ?  Ab  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  the  cases,  it  means  the  person  who  could  do 
or  not  do  the  things  which  the  Act  requires  to  be 
done  with  reference  to  the  sale.  Now  here  this 
man  was  merely  the  same  as  a  carrier,  or  mes- 
senger, or  something  of  that  sort,  so  far  as  his 
part  of  the  transaction  is  concerned,  with  the 
single  exception  that  he  got  25  per  cent,  out  of  it ; 
and,  as  my  brother  has  said,  lie  had  that  25  per 
cent,  as  a  reward  for  recommending  this  sub- 
stance as  an  effective  weed  -  killer.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  was  employed  by  the  principal, 
and  that  is  the  reason  which  tempts  them  to  give 
him  this  commission.  I  think,  upon  the  whole, 
there  was  ample  evidence  from  which  the  learned 
County  Court  Judge  could  properly  rind  as  he 
found,  that  the  defendant  was  not  the  person  who 
had  the  control  and  management  of  the  sale. 

Leave  to  appeal  was  given  on  certain  terms, 
namely,  that  the  appellants  undertook  to  pay  the 
respondent's  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client 
if  the  appeal  was  unsuccessful. 

To  enable  our  readers  the  better  to  form  a  just 
opinion  of  this  case,  we  append  extracts  from  the 
Sale  of  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act  Amendment  :  — 

Section  1.— From  and  after  December  31,  1868,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  anyperson  to  sell  or  keep  open  shop  for  retailing, 
dispensing,  or  compounding  poisons,  or  to  assume  or  use  the 
title  "Chemist  and  Droggist,"  or  Chemist,  or  Druggist,  cr 
Pharmacist,  or  Dispensing  Chemist,  or  Druggist,  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain,  unless  such  person  shall  be  a  pharmaceutical 
chemist  or  a  chemist  and  druggist  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  and  be  registered  under  this  Act,  and  conform  to  such 
regulations  as  to  the  keeping,  dispensing,  aud  selling  of  such 
poisons  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  with  the  consent  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

Section  15. — From  and  after  December  31,  18l3S,  any  person 
who  shall  sell  or  keep  an  open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dis- 
pensing, or  compounding  poisons,  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or 
exhibit,  the  name  or  title  of  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or  Chemist 
or  Druggist,  not  being  a  duly  registered  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  or  chemist  or  druggist,  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or 
exhibit  the  name  or  title  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Pharma- 
ceutist, or  Pharmacist,  not  being  a  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
or  shall  fail  to  conform  with  any  regulation  as  to  the  keeping 
or  selling  of  poisons  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  who 
shall  compound  any  medicines  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
except  according  to  the  formularies  of  the  said  Pharmacopoeia, 
shall  for  every  such  otfence  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  or  sum 
of  £5,  and  the  same  may  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  for  the 
recovery  of  penalties  under  that  Act,  but  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  prevent  any  person  from  being  liable  to  any 
other  penalty,  damages,  or  punishment  to  which  he  would 
have  been  subject  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 

Section  17.— It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  auy  poison,  either 
by  wholesale  or  by  retail,  unless  the  box,  bottle,  vessel, 
wrapper,  or  cover  in  which  such  poison  is  contained  be  dis- 
tinctly labelled  with  the  name  of  the  article,  and  the  word 
Poison,  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  of  the 
poison,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  any  poison  of  those 
which  are  in  the  first  part  of  the  Schedule  (A)  to  this  Act  or 
may  hereafter  be  added  thereto  under  section  2  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  unknown  to  the  seller,  unless  introduced  by 
some  person  known  to  the  seller,  and  on  every  sale  of  any 
such  article,  the  seller  shall,  before  delivery,  make  or  cauge 
to  be  made  an  entry  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  stating,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  (F) 
to  this  Act,  the  date  of  the  sale,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  purchaser,  the  name  and  quantity  of  the  article  sold,  an.] 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  stated  by  the  purchaser  to  be 
required,  to  which  entry  the  signature  of  the  purchaser  aud 
of  the  person,  if  auy,  who  introduced  him  shall  be  affixed  ; 
and  any  person  selling  poison  otherwise  than  is  herein  pro- 
vided shall,  upon  a  summary  conviction  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace  in  England,  or  the  sheriff  in  Scotland,  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £10  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  person  on  who  e 


behalf  any  sale  is  made  by  any  apprentice  or  sei  Vint  bhall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  seller;   but  the  |  ?o .  sions  c    tni 
which  are  solely  applicable  to  poisons  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Schedule  (A)  to  this  Act,  or  which    require 
shall  contain  the  name  and  addu  t. ill  not 

apply  to  articles  to  be  exported  from  Great  Britain  by  whole- 
sale dealers  nor  to  sales  by  who!*- 
ordinary  course  of  wholesale  dealing. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 
January  23.— The  meeting  held  in  the  Drfll  Hall,  James 

Street,  Westminster,  was,  as  regarded  the  exhibits,  a  com- 
paratively small  one,  and  was  but  littli  I  y  the 
public.  The  chief  items  consisted  of  a  ?ollection  of  r  n 
small,  admirably  grown  plants ;  a  group  of  Cyclamens, 
another  of  Primula  sinensis  in  new  colours,  and  a  qnantity  of 
miscellaneous  Orchids.  Fruit  was  conspicnois  by  its 
absence  in  anything  like  quantity,  and  comprised  continental 
varieties  of  the  Apple,  contributed  by  M^'- 
Co.,  of  Maidstone. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  Buiiyar.I, 
Y.M.H.,  the  subject  beiDg  "  The  Neglect  of  Flowcring-shrnbs 
in  our  Gardens."  The  beaitiful  tflects  to  be  obtained  from 
such  plants  have  been  frequently  urged  in  onr  own  pages 
and  Mr.  Bunyard's  lecture  deserved  the  attention  accorded  it 
by  the  audience. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  J.  H.  Fitt.  J.  Hudson,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  G.  Gordon,  J.  W.  Barr,  C.  Shea,  R.  J.  Cntbush,  E.  T. 
Cook,  C.  Blick,  G.  Paul,  and  J.  Fraser. 

A  small  group  of  Ferns  growing  in  pots  r;nd  baskets,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sos,  Bairowficld  Nui>< 
Lower  Bdmonton.  The  plants  were  examples  of  good  cnlti- 
vation,  though  none  was  of  large  size.  Of  such  as  are  not 
frequently  met  with  we  may  mention  Pteris  straroinea,  a 
species  with  fronds  of  a  refieshiug  bright  green  tint  and  erect 
growth  ;  Adiantum  Collisii,  having  fronds  of  a  light  green 
tint,  and  sparse  habit;  Pellsea  rotundifblia,  Gymuogramma 
dobroydense,  an  effective  "golden  Kern;"  Pteris  Victoria, 
NothoclEena  sinuata,  Adiantum  dolabriforme,  Asplenbmi 
ornatum,  A.  Belangeri,  a  very  graceful  specif s;  the  dwarf- 
spreading  Hemionitis  palmata,  sever altasselled  forms  of  PVj  is, 
Lastrea  lepida,  L.'aristata  variegata:&c.  An  award  of  a  S  Iver 
Flora  Medal  was  made. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bosh  Hill,  Enfield  nurseries, 
staged  a  small  group  of  Cyclamen  latifolium  ami  others,  i>- 
eluding  "Bush  Hill  Pioneer,"  of  a  rosy-purple  colour,  effec- 
tive and  tree  ;  and  Bush  Hill  Pioneer,  the  white  form  of  the 
crested  Papillio,  or  Butterfly  strain,  likewise  effective  ;  and 
lastly,  C.  Papillio  in  variety  in  white,  and  half-a-dozen  <i  ;- 
ferent  tints  of  pink,  purple,  aud  also  bi-eolourcd  were  noted. 
An  award  of  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  made. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannelx  &  Boss,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  an  exhibit 
of  nice  fresh-looking  Chinese  Primulas,  insisting  of  "  The 
Sirdar, "a  large  cannine-coloured  flower;  "Kentish  Queen," 
a  choice  white ;  "  Surprise, "  a  capital  purplish-crimson  ;  "  My 
Favourite,"  a  pleating  shade  of  pink  ;  "  H.  CanneD,"  ot  d><  p 
crimson;  "Luther  alba,''  a  small,  white  flower,  with  a 
yellowish-green  centre;  "Miss  Doris,"  another  Lne  \vb  ;» 
variety;  "Swanley  Blue,"  &c.  The  plants  were  mostly 
grown  in  small  4S's.  Some  bigger  plants  included  "Lady 
White,"  a  very  fine  white ;  a  brilliantly-tinted,  semi-double 
red  ;  "  Duchess  of  Fife,"'  a  grand  pink  flower.  &c.  An  award 
of  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  made. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcb  &  Sons,  The  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea,  had  their  usual  welcome  boxful  of  cut  b.ooins, 
Rhododendron  Javanico-jasminirlorum  hybrids,  Souvenir  de 
J.  H.  Mangles,  of  rich  crimson  tint,  and  large  Irussand 
flower.  The  firm  also  exhibited  that  charming  seasonable 
Witch  Hazel,  Hamamelis  arborea,  four  plants  well  furnished 
with  flowers. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Cevent  Garden,  shi  wed 
a  potful  of  Galauthus  Elwesii  var.  Whittalli,  grown  ou'.-oi- 
doors.  The  flower  externally  is  pure  white,  supported  on  a 
peduncle  S  inches  high,  i.e.,  1  iuch  higher  than  the  leaves  at 
this  date.  Two  paosful  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  otherwise 
the  Good  Luck  Lily,  were  shown  as  an  example  of  water 
culture.    They  were  robust  and  floriferous. 

Awards. 

To  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Royal  Exjtic  Nur- 
series | Chelsea,  for  Rhododendron  multicolor  var.  "Triton,  ' 
a  variety  with  a  small  truss  of  moderate  sized  flowers  of 
a  cherry-red  tint,  very  free,  and  novel  as  regards  the  colour 
(Award  of  Merit). 

To  Leopold  de  Rotflscrild,  Esq.,  Gunner-  try  House 
(gr.,  Mr.  Hudson),  for  Ju&ticia  fiavicoma.  The  species  is  a 
useful  addition  to  garden  plants  which  flower  m  the  winter. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  freely  produced,  and  of  a  light 
yellow  tint  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Orchid    Committee. 
Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowlei,  Esq.,  in  the  Chi       s  id  tf<   ! 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  See),  J.  Colman.  J.  Douglas,  E.  Hill.  A. 
Hislop,  H.  A.  Tracy,   F.  J.   Thorns,  W.  H.  Yo  rag,  W.   H. 
White,  H.J.  Chapi  an,    I    Ga*rle1,   P.  Sande        ■    ,; 
ehay,  H.  T.  Pitt,  and  T,  B.  BTaywoot 
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The  show  of  0ichid3has  been  much  better  than  has  been  the 
case  at  the  last  fe>w  meetings,  and  a  number  of  interesting  subjects 
were  brought  before  the  Committee.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart  ,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H  White),  sent  a  good  collection 
of  finely-growu  plants,  showy,  and  also  of  botanical  interest. 
Among  the  former  were  splendid  plants  of  the  Burford  hybrid 
Dendrobium  x  IJurfordense  and  D.  x  melanodiscus  Rain- 
bow, very  profusely  flowered  ;  also  a  plant  of  D.  x  Cordelia,  a 
mass  of  blush-white  flowers  with  purple-coloured  centre; 
Cypripedium  ■:  Sallieri  Hyeanum  with  ten  fine  flowers  ;  C.  x 
Leeanuui  Albertiaomu,  very  fine  ;  the  singular  Epidendrum 
aruplexicaule,  aud  others,  which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
awards. 

Sir  Frederick  Wioan,  Bart,  Clare  Lawn,  Bast  Sheen  (gr. , 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  a  very  handsome  group  composed  of  fine  examples  of 
rare  things,  many  of  which,  such  as  the  Phalienopsis,  of 
which  there  was  a  display,  are  considered  difficult  to 
grow.  There  wore  twenty-five  spikes  of  P.  Schilleriana,  and 
one  of  the  unique  white  variety  "Vestalis;"  P.  Stuartiana, 
aud  the  fine  Wigau's  variety  of  it ;  P.  Aphrodite,  P.  amabilis, 
and  others.  Also  in  the  group  were  Dendrobium  afro-viola- 
ceum  with  eighteen  spikes  ;  D.  Ainsworthi  Leechianum,  Laslia 
Lawrenceana,  riOme  good  Ltelra  autumnalis  atrorubens ; 
Cypripedium  insigne  "Harelield  Hall  variety,"  C.  xGodseffia- 
num,  C.  callosum,  Vanda  lamellata,  brides  Vandarum,  with 
eleven  flowers ;  Oncidiiim  Warscewiczii,  Masdevallia  x  Pour- 
baixi,  and  tho  handsome  Lailio  Cattleya  x  Callistoglossa 
"  Princess  of  Wales." 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  Tring  (gr., 
Mr.  E.  Hill),  showed  a  magnificent  spike  of  a  very  fine  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  grown  at  Tring  Park  for  seventeen 
years,  the  flower,,  being  of  good  size  and  shape,  each  of  the 
sepals  bearing  a  purplish  blotch.  The  inflorescence,  which 
was  about  8  feet  0  inches  in  length,  had  three  branches,  the 
number  of  flowers  being  thirty-seven  (Cultural  Com- 
mendation). 

Baron  Bohrodeb,  The  bell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
showed  a  magnificent  spike  of  Odontoglossum  x  Wilckeanuni 
Schroderianum,  with  a  broadly-branched  spike  of  white  flowers, 
heavily  blotched  with  purple. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  an  effective 
group,  in  which  were  good  examples  of  Cypripedium,-.  Niobe, 
G.  x  Leeanum,  C.  >:  Hera  in  many  varieties,  C.  x  vexil- 
larium,  C.  X  Minos,  C.  ■:  Harrisianum  Dauthieri,  C.  x 
Leonidas,  C. X Canrasi&num,  Veitch's  variety,  C.  x  Lathami. 
aiumi,  Dendrobiuni  ■  Wardiano-.iaponicum,  D.  atro-viola- 
ceum,  D.  x  Cassiope,  b.  x  euosmum  leuopterum,  D.  x 
dulce,  D.  Findlayauuiu,  the  pretty  new  Phakenopsis  •;  Hyiuen 
(Manni?,  LuddemannianajJ),  &c. 

Messrs.  Hucu  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  showed  two  distinct 
forms  of  Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  Dendrobium  x  Vanneria- 
nunt,  Phakenopsis  x  Schilleriano-Stuartiana,  and  P.  x  inter- 
media Brynieriana. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Cliardwar,  Bourtonon-the-Water  (gr., 
Mr.  Morris),  sent  Cypripedium  x  Beekemanni  in  fine  flower; 
C.  x  Mooreanuin,  resembling  a  fine  form  of  C.  x  Hera;  and' 
Cattleya  Percivaliana,  "  Chardwar  variety." 

W.  P.  B0RKEN3HAW,  Esq.,  Hessle,  Hull,  sent  Cypripedium 
X  nitens,  "  Hessle  variety,"  a  very  handsome  form  ;  and  C.  x 
Hera  punctatum,  in  which  the  large  white  dorsal  sepal  bore 
rose-purple  spots. 

Sir  Wm.  Mabbiott,  The  bown  House,  Blandford  (gr.,  Mr. 
Denny),  sent  Odontoglossum  crispum  castum,  a  pure  white 
variety,  with  light  orange-coloured  blotches  on  the  lip. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  finely- 
flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum. 

J.  T.  Bennett-PoK,  Hoimewood,  Cheshunt  (gr.,  Mr. 
Dowues),  showed  a  splendidly  grown  plant  of  Lslia  anceps 
Sanderiana  with  four  spikes,  three  of  five  and  one  of  four 
flowers  (Cultural  Commendation). 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christchurch  Road, 
Streatham,  showed  Dendrobiuni  x  Galatea  (moniliforine  ;.;' 
Rolfeic  roscum). 

Messrs.  Ohablesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  showed 
Lajlio-Cattleya  x  Cappei  (L.  cinnibarina  x  C.  Warscewiczii) 
with  pretty  light  yellow  flowers,  with  purple  markings  on  the 
narrow  wavy  lip;  and  Cypripedium  x  Cowleyanum  matrni- 
ficum. 

De  B.  Cbawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  four  good  forms  of  Odontoglossum'  Rossi! 
majus. 

Messrs.  Stanley  -Morus  &  Ashton,  Southgate,  sent  Cattleya 
Luddemanniana  Abnor  Hassall,  a  pretty  variety  with  dark 
rose  markings  on  the  petals. 

G.  W.  Law-Scuofield,  Esq.,  New-Hall-Hey,  Rawtenstall 
(gr.,  Mr.  Shill),  sent  Cypripedium  x  nitens  alliens. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  y.  Sanderiaiw-C«.rtisii  (Sauderiauum  <$  Cur- 
tisii?).—  A  very  stately  hybrid  with  the  foliage  much  resem- 
bling a  strong.  light-coloured  C.  Curtisii,  the  large  Iabellrun 
of  the  flower  and  staminode  also  closely  following  that  species. 

The  ovate,  acuminate  upper  sepal  is  greenish-white,  with 
distinct  chocolate-purple  lines.  Lower  sepals  similar,  but 
smaller  and  lighter  marked.  Petals  arched  and  deeurved, 
extending  about  six  inche.,,  whitish-rose,  with  dark  purple 
spots.  Lip  and  staminode  reddish-rose.  The  wavy  upper 
edge  of  the  petals  closely  resembles  C.  Sanderianum'  From 
NoBMAK  C.  Cooks  oh,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr  ,  Mr.  Wm 
Murray). 

Eij„kiulruM  ...  Wallisio-cUiare  supcraum  (Wallisiixciliare).— 
A  fine  improvement  oa   the  others  of  this  singular  cross. 


Sepals  and  petals  dark  yellow;  lip  white,  with  rose  purple 
markings.     From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Pliakcnopsis  x  Schilleriano-Stuartiana.— A  very  fine  hybrid, 
with  well-rounded  flowers,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  parents  named,  especially  in  the  lip,  which  is  quite  inter- 
mediate. Flowers  white,  with  a  delicate  rose-pink  tint  on  the 
sepals  and  petals,  and  red  markings  on  the  yellow  disc  of  the 
lip.     From  Messis.  Huoh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Calanthe  Regnieri  hololeuca. — A  pure  white  variety  of  the 
pretty  winter-flowering  species.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White). 

Laiio-Cattleya  x  callistoglossa  Princess  of  Wales  (C.  Warsce- 
wiczii x  L.  purpurata  Russelliana).— A  finely- formed  flower 
of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  the  front  of  the  broadly-expanded 
labellum  being  of  a  bright,  yet  dark  rose-tint.  A  fine  plant 
with  eight  flowers  was  shown  by  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  YoUDg). 

Cypripedium  x  Acta-us  Langkycnsc  (insigne  Sandene  $ 
Leeanum  ?). — In  form  this  resembles  C.  x  Leeanum,  though 
in  colour  it  is  nearer  to  C.  insigne  Sandene.  The  upper  sepal 
has  a  pure  white  ground,  with  a  small  green  blotch  at  the 
base,  and  a  few  purple  spots.  Petals  and  lip  are  yellow,  the 
former  with  a  slight  brown  line,  and  some  dark  coloured  hairs 
at  the  base.    From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

I.ali"  x  Mrs.  Gratrix  snperba,  (cinnabarina  ?  Digbyana).— 
Flowers  of  a  clear  yellow  tint ;  the  lip  fringed.  From  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Phodcenopsis  x  intermedia  Ilrymeriana  (Aphrodite  x  rosea). 
—In  this  case  probably  P.  rosea  was  the  seed-bearer,  as  the 
variety  Brymeriana  has  flowers  with  more  of  the  form  of  that 
species.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  tinted  rose-pink  ;  the  lip 
dark  rose-crimson.     From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

LceliO'Cattleya  X  Fanny  Leon  (L.-C.  x  exoniensis  X  C. 
labiata). — A  fine  flower  somewhat  resembling  L.-C.  x 
eximia.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  a  clear  rosy-lilac  ;  the  lip 
rich  purplish-crimson,  with  yellow  markings  at  the  base.  In 
outline,  the  lip  partakes  closely  of  L.-C.  x  exoniensis.  From 
H.  S.  Leon,  Esq.,  Bletchley  (gr.,  Mr.  A  Hislop). 

Lttlio-CattleyaxSunray (L.  cinnabarina?  C.  superba^.)— A 
very  distinct  aud  brightly-coloured  hybrid  of  a  new  form, 
the  labellum  being  curiously  modified  to  approach  C.  superba. 
Sepals  and  petals  .bright  copper-orange  ;  lip  claret-crimson, 
with  yellow  centre.  From  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradfi  rd. 

Lcelio-Cattleyax  Chirlesworthi  (L.  cinnabarina  9  C.  aurearf). 
—A  very  fine  hjbrid,  with  flowers  equal  to  those  of  L.-C.  X 
Hippolyta,  but  different  in  colour.     The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  reddish-orange  tint ;  the  lip  is  marked  with  bright  purple. 
From  Messrs.  Charlkswoktii  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Dendrobium  Madonna.— An  elegant  species  of  the  slender 
growth  of  D.  Amboinense,  and  bearing  profusely,  drooping 
sprays  of  white  flowers,  the  labellum  having  a  greenish 
tint,  and  some  rose-coloured  markings  at  the  front.  From 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co. 

Tainia  Pcnancjiana.—A  Malayan  species,  with  tall  sprays 
of  curiously-shaped  brownish-green  flowers.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White). 

Maxillaria  leptosepala  — Flowers  small,  white,  tinged  with 
rose.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

M'lillaria  arachnites.  —  Flowers  numerous  ;  segments 
narrow  and  drooping ;  clear  yellow.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bait. 

Fruit    Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  aud  Messrs.  W. 
Poupart,  Jos.  Cheal,  James  J.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Alex. 
Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  C.  Herrin,  Geo.  Wythes,  H. 
Baldeison,  J.  Smith,  G.  Norman,  J.  Willard,  and  Robt.  Fife. 
A  vote  of  condolence  was  passed  with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Blackmore,  who  was  for  many  years  a  meniberof  thiscommittee. 

Messrs.  Sctton  &  Sons,  Reading  exhibited  a  quantity  of  ripe 
fruit  of  a  new  Tomato  Winter  Beauty,  a  smallish-flattened, 
very  sligtitly  furrowed  fruit  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  If  it  be 
a  free  c  opper,  we  have  a  useful  winter  variety  in  Winter 
Beauty,     ft  has  previously  been  given  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  handsome  dish  of 
their  Royal  Late  Cooking  Apple,  a  culinary  variety  that  has 
already  been  given  an  Award  of  Merit.  This  award  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  Chinnery,  gr.  to  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny, 
Nevill  Court,  Abergavenuy,  sent  a  dish  of  Apples  "  Welsh 
Beauty,"  of  fairly  good  flavour  and  appearance. 

From  Messrs.  G.  Bcnvard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  came  fourteen 
dishes  of  Apples,  of  excellent  appearance,  and  generally  of 
good  quality.  Included  were  the  following  varieties :  Im- 
proved Ashmead's  Kernel,  an  Apple  of  good  flavour,  and  a 
late  keeper  ;  and  Transparent  de  Croncels.  said  to  be  useful 
from  October  until  February  as  a  cooking  Apple,  or  for  jelly  ; 
Hormead's  Peaimain,  a  good  old  variety,  was  well  shown  ;  as 
also  were  Foster's  Seedling,  a  cross  between  Blenheim  and 
Cellini  Pippins  ;  Beauty  of  Kent,  a  goo  1  old  kitchen  variety, 
but  rather  past ;  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Chabley's  Kernel,  Farmer's 
Seedling,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  White  Nonpareil,  and 
Twenty  Ounce. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Sandhurst,  was  introduced  to  the  members 
of  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  showed  specimens  of  di  ied  Plums 
and  other  fruits  converted  by  a  ucw  and  (said  to  be)  a  cheap 
process.  The  chief  question,  however,  he  appeared  anxious 
to  solve,  was  that  of  how  to  obtain  a  supply  of  Plums  aud 
other  fruits  for  drying  at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  to  compete 
successfully  with  those  imported  from  California  and  else- 
where. 


Awards. 

Apple  Honneod's  Peanmin. — A  well-known  cooking  Apple, 
in  season  from  November  until  April.  From  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunvard  &  Co.,  Maidstone  (Award  of  Merit). 

Apple  Norman's  Pippin. — A  dessert  variety  of  medium  size, 
slightly  russety,  and  of  fairly  good  flavour.  From  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunvard  &  Co.,  Maidstone  (Award  of  Merit). 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  GARDENERS'. 

January  17. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  spring  session 
took  place  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  J.  Meeritt,  gr.  to  Mr.  R. 
Ashbv,  Watford  House,  Exeter,  being  the  essayist  for  the 
evening.  The  subject  of  the  essay  was  "  The  Management 
of  Caladiums  for  Decoration  and  Exhibition." 

Mr.  Merritt  said,  that  effective  as  Caladiums  were  as 
exhibition  plants,  the  small  prizes  offered  at  provincial  shows 
for  them  discouraged  their  cultivation  by  gardeners  and 
specialists  ;  there  was  also  the  further  disability  in  the  plant 
requiring  the  utmost  care  in  packing  and  transit  to  preserve 
the  foliage  from  injury,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  plant  to 
injury  from  being  placed  in  a  draughty  tent  or  hall.  Treat- 
ing of  thtir  cultivation,  Mr.  Merritt  said  he  potted  up  his 
bulbs  early  in  February,  the  soil  used  being  rough  turfy 
loam,  charcoal,  rough  leaf-mould,  sharp  drift  or  silver- 
sand,  and  some  rough  stable  manure,  not  sodden,  but 
similar  to  that  of  a  spent  Mushroom-bed.  He  used  lG-pots, 
the  size  in  which  he  exhibited  them  ;  they  were  potted 
up  like  Lilies,  leaving  room  at  the  surface  for  a  top-dressing. 
Not  having  the  requisite  bottom-heat  for  starting  them  in,  he 
put  them  on  a  bed  of  moss  on  a  thick  plank  on  one  of  the 
flow-pipes  under  the  staging.  After  they  had  attained  a  height 
of  about  G  inches,  be  put  them  on  the  top  stage  behind  other 
plants,  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  light  As  they 
strengthened,  they  were  afforded  an  increase  of  light  by 
degrees,  the  roots  fillir.g  the  compost.  When  they  were  so  far 
advanced  he  then  top-dressed  them,  and  applied  a  little  weak 
liquid-manure  water,  increasing  the  strength  of  it  as  the 
leaves  developed.  When  the  plants  were  fit  for  exhibition,  he 
shifted  them  from  the  stove  to  a  vinery,  having  a  temperature 
several  degrees  lower,  and  he  then  afforded  more  air.  The 
larger  leaves  he  supported  by  placing  a  blunt-ended  stick 
under  them.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  indoor  decoration  he 
used  4S's,  04's,  and  32s  pots,  but  instead  of  forcing  the  plants 
into  growth,  he  placed  them  on  the  ordiuary  stove-stage, 
giving  them  very  little  water  until  they  had  made  a  fair  start, 
subsequently  taking  them  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove,  or 
the  warm  end  of  an  intermediate-house,  not  coddling  them  in 
any  way.  An  important  consideration  is,  not  to  afford  a  great 
deal  of  water.  He  kept  the  bulbs  through  the  winter,  after 
allowing  the  foliage  to  die  down,  by  placing  them  on  a  thick 
plank  on  the  flow-pipes,  looking  them  over  about  once  a 
month  and  applying  some  water  to  prevent  dry  rot. 


SWEET     PEA     BICENTENARY     CELE- 
BRATION. 

January  19. — The  lirst  general  comudttee  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bicentenary  Celebration  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
was  held  in  the  Horticultural  Club  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  on 
Friday,  when  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  presided  over  a 
very  representative  gathering. 

The  Chairman  briefly  alluded  to  the  desire  expressed  in 
1899  by  leading  amateurs,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
market  growers,  that  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  Sweet 
Peas  should  be  held  during  1900,  together  with  a  Conference, 
one  duty  of  which  should  be  the  classification  and  selection 
of  varieties.  This  desire  led  to  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in 
September  last,  when  Mr.  Gordon  (chairman),  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  (secretary)  were  elected  as  a 
preliminary  committee  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
celebration,  and  submit  it  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
general  committee.  After  this  brief  statement,  the  Chairman 
requested  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  to  read  the 
letters  received  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  and  the 
Royal  Aquarium  Company.  The  former  offered  to  accommo- 
date the  exhibition,  provide  the  necessary  conveniences  for  a 
conference  meeting,  and  subscribe  £20  to  the  prize  fund  ;  this 
being  the  best  offtr,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  proposal  of  Messrs. 
H.  A.  Needs  and  H.  J.  Wright,  that  the  Bicentenary  Celebra- 
tion be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  July  13  and 
14,  1900,  or  as  near  those  dates  as  could  be  conveniently 
arranged  without  clashing  with  other  exhibitions. 

Havicg  settled  the  place  and  date  of  celebration  as  far  as 
possible,  the  next  point  for  discussion  was  the  schedule  of 
prizes,  of  which  a  preliminary  draft  had  previously  been 
communicated  to  the  Vice-President  and  committee.  Before 
the  discussion  of  classes  and  prizes,  a  list  of  subscriptions 
received  and  promised,  up  to  date,  was  submitted  by  the 
Secretary,  amounting  to  nearly  £90.  As  the  whole  of  the 
subscriptions  received  were  unsolicited,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  practically  assured, 
believing  that  those  interested  in  the  most  beautiful,  useful, 
and  fragrant  of  aunual  flowers,  the  Sweet  Pea,  wouldnot  fail 
to  show  their  practical  sympathy  with  the  committee's 
efforts  as  soon  as  affairs  had  received  definite  form.  The 
schedule  is  a  comprehensive  one  of  twenty  -  eight 
classes,  each  with  four,  and  some  with  five  prizes, 
offered  on  a  most  liberal  scale.  C-ass  by  class  the 
schedule  was  discussed,  and  numerous  minoralterations  made. 
Nineteen  open  classes  are  provided  for  cut  blooms,  all  to  be 
shown  in  vases,  these  including  classes  for  forty-eight, 
thirty-six,  and  eighteen  bunches,  and  thirteen  classes  for  one 
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bunch  of  a  specified  colour  or  colours.  Four  classes  are 
limited  to  amateurs  employing  either  one  or  no  regular 
gardener,  and  there  is  a  division,  open  to  all,  consisting  of 
live  classes  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
value  of  Sweet  Peas  in  all  forms  of  decoration.  The  total 
amount  offered  in  prizes  in  the  preliminary  schedule  exceeds 
t°0,  and  this  comparatively  large  sum  should  ensure  a  display 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  instructive  character. 

Special  prizes  are  invited,  but  they  must,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  be  free 
Irom  any  trade  conditions.  Already  several  firms  have  inti- 
mated their  intention  of  providing  the  prizes  in  certain 
classes,  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  accept  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford's  generous  offer  of  £15,  the  sum  offered  in 
Class  1  for  forty-eight  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  in  not  fewer  than 
thirty-six  varieties,  an  offer  made  by  the  Wem  vete-an  to  com- 
memorate the  fact  that  this  is  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
work  in  selecting  and  cross-fertilising  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones'  offer  to  supply  the  prizes  in  Class  25,  for  an  epergne 
of  Sweet  Peas,  £2  ]Ts.  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham's  offer  to 
supply  the  prizes  in  two  of  the  amateur  classes,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  £5,  were  accepted  and  acknowledged.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  rules  and  regulations  for  competitors,  it  is  worth 
while  noting  that  from  subscribers  of  10s.  tW.  and  upwards  no 
entrance-fees  will  be  demanded,  but  non-subscribers  must 
pay  an  entrance-fee  of  5s.  to  entitle  them  to  compete  in  any 
six  classes  (subject  to  divisional  schedule  regulations),  but  a 
further  entrance-fee  of  5s.  mnst  he  paid  if  this  number  is 
exceeded. 

Conference  proceedings,  subscribers'  tickets,  publication  of 
report,  and  other  matters  were  referred  to,  but  reserved  for 
final  discussion  and  settlement  at  the  Committee  meeting  to 
be  held  on  Friday,  February  23,  by  which  date  the  complete 
schedule,  regulations,  &c,  Ac,  will  be  ready  for  acceptance 
and  immediate  publication. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  desires  the  sympathy  and  finan- 
cial assistance  of  all  horticulturists,  so  that  the  forthcoming 
celebration  may  be  made  the  unqualified  success  its  interest 
and  importance  demands.  Any  surplus  funds  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  prizes  and  necessary  expenses  will  be  given  to 
the  gardening  charities. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 


MISCELLANEOUS     SOCIETIES. 

Ipswich  Gardeners'  and  Amateurs' Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association  —The  public  meeting  mentioned  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  6,  was  held  in  the  Ipswich 
Town  Hall  on  the  15th  inst ,  most  of  the  local  nurserymen 
and  gardeners  attending.  The  proposition  to  form  an  associa- 
tion was  carried  unanimously,  a  committee  of  nine  being 
appointed  to  arrange  details  ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Close,  Holy  Wells 
Hardens,  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary. 


©bftuatr. 

R.  D.  Blackmore.— We  much  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  this  celebrated  novelist,  which  took 
place  at  his  residence  at  Teddington  on  Saturday, 
January  20.  To  the  general  public  Mr.  Blackmore 
will  be  best  remembered  by  his  novel,  Lorna 
Doone,  which  appeared  in  1869,  and  is  one  of 
the  great  novels  of  the  century.  By  gardeners 
he  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  cultivator 
of  Pears  and  market-gard»ner,  carrying  on  busi 
ness  at  Teddington,  and  as  we  know  from  personal 
correspondence  not  with  any  great  amount  of 
success.  Probably  the  busy  man  of  letters  re- 
garded his  venture  in  this  field  of  activity  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  relaxation,  not  looking  over-carefully 
to  the  monetary  side  of  it.  The  late  Dr.  R.  Hogg 
thought  highly  of  his  estimate  of  the  cropping  and 
edible  properties  of  Pears,  and  interspersed  the 
novelist's  opinions  freely  throughout  his  descriptive 
notes  on  varieties  of  Pears  in  the  Fruit  Manual. 

For  our  own  part  we  attached  but  little  value  to 
these  estimates  and  opinions,  being  aware  of  the 
immense  influence  of  soil,  climate,  situation,  and 
methods  of  cultivation  on  the  cropping  capabilities 
and  quality  of  Pears,  and  that  what  might  or  might 
not  succeed  at  Teddington  would  turn  out  other- 
wise in  other  localities.  Mr.  Blackmore,  besides 
Pear-trees,  possessed  at  Teddington  a  most  prolific 
Vine,  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 

Some  years  ago  he  actively  identified  himself 
with  the  work  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  for  some  time  was  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Com- 
mittee. He  was  born  in  182.5,  at  Longworth, 
Berkshire,  his  maternal  grandmother  being  a 
descendant  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  whence  his  name, 
Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore. 


JOHN  FraSER.— The  death  of  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
on  the  20th  inst. ,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years, 
removes  from  horticultural  circles  a  well-known 
figure.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  come  into 
notice  as  a  high-class  cultivator  and  successful  ex- 
hibitor, as  judge,  valuer,  committeeman  ;  and  in 
other  capacities  he  lived  and  moved  among  his  con 
temporaries  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  is  almost 
the  last  of  those  who  occup:ed  a  seat  on  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when 
it  was  first  formed  in  1859,  and  he  died  one  of  its 
Vice-Presidents. 

Of  his  early  years  but  little  appears  to  be 
known.  He  and  his  brother  James  succeeded, 
when  young  men,  to  the  management  of  the 
business  in  the  Lea  Bridge  Road,  founded  by 
their  father,  and  under  their  management  the 
firm  became  widely  known  for  the  cultivation 
of  hard-wooded  plants,  and  as  exhibitors  of 
specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  At  all  the 
great  horticultural  exhibitions  held  in  London 
during  the  past  half  century  they  were  exhibitors. 
Specimen  Pelargoniums  of  all  sections  they  grew 
well ;  Azaleas  were  successfully  grown  and  exhi- 
bited ;  and  their  encounters  with   Mrs.   Laurence 
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and  other  leading  exhibitors  is  a  matter  of  history  ; 
as  is  also  the  incident  of  Mrs.  Laurence  purchasing 
from  the  Lea  Bridge  firm  the  whole  of  the  collec- 
tion of  plants  which  defeated  her's  at  one  of  the 
great  Chiswick  shows,  and  taking  over  May,  the 
grower,  also  with  the  plants. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National  Flori- 
cultural  Society  in  1851,  Mr.  Fraser  remained  con- 
nected with  it  as  one  of  its  leading  censors  until  it 
was  dissolved  in  1859.  His  services  were  in  great 
request  as  a  judge,  and  as  a  valuer  of  horticultural 
stock  he  was,  perhaps,  almost  without  a  rival ;  his 
high-minded  integrity  was  acknowledged  on  every 
hand.  The  firm  exhibited  at  all  the  Chiswick 
exhibitions  up  to  the  last  in  1858  ;  at  the  Regent's 
Park,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  some,  at  least, 
of  the  provincial  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  At  the  Great  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  held  at  Kensington  in  IStifi,  they  were 
important  exhibitors,  staging,  in  addition  to  Pelar- 
goniums, Azaleas,  &c,  twenty-four  large  specimen 
greenhouse  plants,  of  which  the  names  and  dimensions 
were  recorded  at  the  time. 

Some  years  ago  the  partnership  between  the 
brothers  was  dissolved,  and  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  John  Fraser.     While  at  Leyton  he 


took  great  interest  in  local  matters,  and  was  for  a 
considerable  period  chairman  of  the  Local  Board. 
A  few  years  since  the  rapid  growth  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood necessitated  the  transference  of  the  busi- 
ness to  South  Woodford,  where  an  entirely  new 
nursery  was  formed,  and  where  Heaths,  Vines, 
Ivies,  &c,  in  addition  to  a  general  stock,  are  the 
leading  features.  The  business  will  henceforth  be 
carried  on  by  his  son.  Mr.  John  Finlay  Fraser. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Fraser  was  able  to 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  ;  but  he,  except  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  no  longer  sat  at  the  committee- 
table.  Having  been  widely  known,  his  death  will 
create  a  feeling  of  regret  in  the  hearts  of  many 
who  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  active  life  had 
come  into  contact  with  him. 

John  Nunns. — Many  of  our  readers  will  learn 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  this  once  well-known 
gardener,  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one.  The  deceased,  who  had  retired  from 
the  gardening  world  for  some  years,  was  for 
twenty-six  years  head  gardener  to  Sir  lohn  D. 
Llewelyn,  at  Penllergare,  near  Swansea. 


Markets. 


_COYENT  GARDEN,  JANUARY  2d. 
(We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tnese 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  npon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Erj.l 
Oct  Flowebs,  &c— Avebaoi  Whoiesale  Prices. 


.  d.  j.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

blocms 14  0-1S  0 

Asparagrs  "Fern," 

bunch      2  0    2  6 

Carnations,  perdoz. 

blooms 2  6-50 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  15  0-18  0 
Eu.ii.ui-,  per  dozen  8  0-10  0 
Gaidenias,  per  doz.  3  0-60 
Lilac,  white,  bunch  5  0-70 
Li  ium  Barrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ...  10  0-34  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen       ...  12  C- 10  0 

—  lancifolium    al- 
bum, per  dozen    6  0-40 

—  lancifolium  ru- 
brum.  per  doz.     3  0-40 

Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches...  12  0-24  0 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4  0-60 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 8  0-40 

Mignonette,    dozen 

bunches         ...    4  0-60 


s.  d.  i.  d. 


6  0-  e  0 
3  0-76 

3  0-40 

4  6-96 


9  0-12  0 


3  6-76 

3  6-76 

3  6-76 
3  6-36 
8  0-      6 


0  9- 

1  3- 


1  0 

2  0 


Narcissus    (yellow) 
doz-  bunches 

—  (double)-!;'.  Vtl 

—  (white)  doz. 
Odoiitoglossums.per 

dozen 

Poinsettias,     dozen 

blooms 15  0-1S 

Roman   Hyacinths, 

doz.  bunches  ... 

Roses    indoor,  per 

dozen      

—  Tea,  white,  per 
dozen 

—  Yellow,  Perles, 
per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 
Smilax,  per  bunch 
Tuteroses.  per  doz. 

blooms 

Tulips,  per  bunch  . 
Violets,  Parma,  per 

bunch  ...        ... 

—  dark    (French), 
perdoz.  bchs....    2  6-46 

(English), 

perdoz  bchs.. 
Fbctt.— Avkragk  Wholxsali  Pbiois 

$.  d.  a.  d.  i 

Grapes,       English, 
Alicante,  peril*. 
Grapes,  Belgian 

—  Gros      Colmar, 
Class  A.,  pr.  lb. 

—  Class  B. ,  per  lb. 

—  Muscats,  CI.  A., 
perlb 2  6-40 

—  Almeiia,  dz.  lb.    6  0-  8 
barrel        ...  21  0-30.0 

Lemons,     Messina. 

;>60       12  0-14  0 

—  Palermo,  case...    €0-7 
Lychees,     Chinese, 

new,  pkt.,  1  lb.  0  10    — 
Oranges,  Denia,  420  25  0    — 


i    0     so 
5  0-70 


5  0-60 

4   (1-   6  0 


6  6-  s  0  I 
2  6-  6  0 


Apples,  in  sieves  : 

—  Beelings,   bshL 

—  Blenheims,  bsh. 

—  Northern 
Greenings,  per 
bushel 

—  Queenings,bus. 

—  Wellingtons, 
bushel 

—  Various,  bushel 

—  Nova  Scotia, 
various,  barrel .  17  0-22  6 

Baldwins, 

barrel       ...  16  0-18  0 

Greenings, 

barrel        ...  16  0-18  0 

Golden  Rus- 
sets,   barrel    25  0  — 

—  N.  Spies,  barrel  20  0-22  6  ( 

—  Californian, 
cases,  New 
Town  and  Red  .     6  0-10  0 

—  Canadian  Gldn. 
Russets,  barrel  21  6    —    I 

Bananas,  per  bunch    6  0-10  0 
Chestnuts,  per     ag 

—  Spanish 


8  0-12  0 


4  0-50 


«.&  a.  d. 


12-16 
0  S-  1  2 


16-10 

10-13 


8  0  10  0 


Blood 
-    Jaffa,  case   of 
144       

—  Mandarin,boxes 

—  Mureia,  case  of 
240        

—  Valencia. 
,il  714  IP  0  16 

Pears,  half  cases...  10  0    — 
0-  6  0  '    —  Californian  Easter 
0 I  Bcurre,  case  ...  18  0 


<l  0  10  0 
10-  1  6 


6  14  0 


Cobnuts,  perlb.  ... 
Cranberries,  case  ... 

—  Americau,    per 
qt.         ...         ... 

—  Russian,  kegs... 


0  7' 
C  0- 


0  4 


2  0    — 


Pines,  each 
0  '  Sapucaia  Nuts,   lb. 
I  Walnuts,      Naples, 
kiln-dried,   per 
bnsb 


16-40 
10    — 


20  0  — 


POTATOS. 

Main  Crop,  fie,   70s.   to   90s.  J    Duuk.r  Main    Crop,  110s 

Other  varieties,  05s.  to  S5a.     John  K,<t\,  SS  i  84,  H 
Street. 
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Plants  in  Pot?. 
$. 

A  liantnnia,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vit*,var.,doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  13 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz.  ...  IS 
Diacamas,  var.,doz.  12 

—  viridLs,  per  doz.  9 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  18 
Kuouyni  us,  various, 

per  dozen  ,.,    6 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,  small,  per  100  4 
Farns,    in    variety, 

per  dozen     ...    4 
Ficns  elastaca,  each    1 


— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

t.  d.  $.  d 

Foliage  plants,  var., 

each  10-50 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  3  0-40 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen  ...    8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  0 
Poinsettias,  p.  doz.  IS  0-30  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  5  0-8  0 
Roman  Hyacinth 

per  doz.  ...  10  0-12  0 

Tulips,  per  doz.     ...     10-26 


a.  s.  a. 
0-7  0 

o  :;n  (i 

0-36  0 

0-10  6 

0-30  0 

0-30  0 

0-18  0 

0-36  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

0-6  0 

0-18  0 

6-7  6 

ViaaTABLEs.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Artichokes,   Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusalem,    per 
sieve     

—  Stachys  or  Chi- 
nese, per  lb.   .. 

Asparagus,     Sprue, 
per  bundle 

—  English  forced, 
per  bundle 

—  Giant,  bundle.. 

—  Paris,      Green, 
per  bundle 

—  Spanish,  budl. 
Baans,    Channel 

Islands,  per  lb. 

—  Madeira,  basket 
Beetroots,  new,  per 

do*  en 

—  in  hush. 
Broccoli,     Cornish, 

crates ... 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 
sieve     

—  per  bushel 
Biussel's    Sprouts, 

Tops,  per  bag.., 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen   ... 

—  Savoys,  p.  tally 
Carrots,  English,  p. 

dozen   bunches 

—  good,  cwt.  bags, 
washed 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

—  Cornish  crates. 

—  Italian,  baskets 
of  18     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
<"l«lery,  red,  roll  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Colewort,  p.  bush. 
Oress,  doz.  punnets 
Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 
Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

—  Batavian,  doz. 
Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

—  per  cwt. 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, bundle    ... 

—  foreign,  p.  bdle 

—  loose,  fine,  doz. 
I  .ih1;k,  doz.  bunches 
Lettuce,      French, 

Cabbage,  dozen 


s.  d.t.  d. 
2  0  3  0 
10-13 

05  - 
0  8-09 

60    - 

r  -lo  o 
g  n   _ 

2  0     3  0 

2  0  2  0 
2  0-30 

0  6-10 
13-20 

7  0-80 

1  0-  1  6 

2  0-26 

10-20 

5  0-70 
10-16 
4  0-10  0 

2  0-26 

3  0-36 
16-30 

50    - 

3  0  4  0 
3  6     — 

8  0-16  0 

0  3  — 
16-20 
16    — 

6  0-12  0 

1  6    — 


«.  d.  a.  d. 


6  0    — 


0  4     — 

0  SO  10 
5  0-  ii  0 

30-40 


2  6- 
7  0 
6  0 
5  0 
4  0 


3  0 
6  6 


6  0 


Mint,  new,  Ch.  Is., 

p.  doz.  bunches 
Mohks'baard(Barbe 

de  Capucine),  p. 

bunch  

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

Onions,  bags 

—  Bordeaux.boxes 

—  picklers,  in 
sieves    

—  Valencia,  cases 

—  English,  cwt.... 

—  German,  hags... 

—  French         ,, 
Parsley,   per  dozen 

bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,  per  dozen 

—  bag       

Peas,  New  Green,  lb 
Fotatos,  Old  vars., 

per  ton  ...  fiu  0-90  0 

—  Dunbar      Main 

Crop,  per  ton  100  0-110  0 

—  New  Channel 
Islands,  frames, 
per  lb 

—  New  French  in 
boxes,  lb. 

—  Teneriffe,    iu 
boxes,  cwt. 


10-20 

10 

0  6-10 
3  0-30 
0  6-  — 


0  6- 

0    l!   - 


Radishes,  Long,  doz.  0  10- 


9  0-14  0 


0  2    — 

14  0     — 

1  6     — 
10-12 

19     — 
16    2  0 

1  0 


40     - 
0  3     — 

2  6-50 

2  0-  3  0 
2  6-30 
2  0     — 

0  9  0  10 

Rrmarks.— A  fair  supply  of  English  Apples  still  come  in, 
some  of  which  are  very  good.  Parsley  keeps  low  in  price. 
Onions  are  easier  in  price,  with  good  supply ;  the  last  con- 
siguni9ntof  CapjPlums  reilised  per  b?x  5s.  to  93.  Stachys, 
oi'  Chinese  Artichokes,  are  now  coming  iu. 


Radishas,  round 
Rhubarb,  Yorks,  pr. 

dozen  bunches 
Salad,    small,   pun- 
nets, per  dozen 
Salsafy,  bundle 
Scotch  Kale,  bush. 
Seakale,   per  dozen 

punnets 
Shallots,  per  lb.    ... 
Spinach,      French, 

crates  

Spinach,  Winter,  per 

bushel 

Sweet  Potatos,  lb... 
Tomatos,      Canary, 

deeps    

Turnips,  per  dozen 

hunches 
—  cwt.  bags 
Turnip  Tops,  bags 
Watercress,  p.  dor. 

bunches 


1  3 


1  3 

0  4 

2  0- 


1  0 
1  6 


12  0-10  0 
0  3-0  3J 


SEEDS. 

Januak,  24,  1900  —  Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Mer- 
chants, of  Creat  Maze  PoLd,  Borough,  London,  S.E.,  report  a 
thin  attendance  of  buyers  on  to-day's  market,  with  but  few 
transactions  pissing.  Meautime,  there  is  an  improving 
general  inquiry  for  field  seeds,  and  prices  all  round  keep  very 
linn  Alsyke,  -specially,  exhibits  increased  animation.  For 
Perennial  Ryegrasses,  the  tendency  of  values  is  still  upwards, 
whilst  Imported  Icalian  keeps  steady.  There  is  a  rather 
better  demand  for  Tares,  and  Rye  is  inquired  for.  Owing  to 
the  mild  and  unseasonable  weather,  the  consumptive  request 
for  Blue  Peas,  Haricot  Beans,  and  Spanish  Lentils,  is  naturally 
restricted.  Full  prices  are  asked  for  Musfcarl  and  Ripe-seed. 
The  market  Foi  Bird  Seeds  calls  for  no  remarks. 


CORN. 

Average  Prides  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  tie 
week  ending  January  2'),  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Description. 

1899. 

K'OO. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

s.      rf. 
27      0 

S.       (/. 

£0       0 

s.  d. 
-    1    0 

Baitey         

27     11 

25       S 

-     2     3 

Oats 

17      1 

16      2 

-     0  11 

to     Jo     C 
orrejpondenfa 


(For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xii.) 


Aralia  Sieboldi  :  Findlay  Bros.  The  appearances 
are  due  to  a  check  to  growth,  but  of  what  this 
consisted  we  are  unable  to  inform  you  with  cer- 
tainty. Perhaps  root-disturbance  after  growth 
had  begun. 

Arums  and  Market  Prices  :  H.  B.  These  vary 
from  day  to  day,  and  sometimes  hourly.  Much 
depends  on  the  day  and  time  of  arrival,  and  the 
demand. 

Camphor  as  a  Plant  Stimulant  :  A'.  Y.  Z., 
Sheffield.  The  substance  finding  a  use  in  Japanese 
gardening  ;  it  has,  doubtless,  useful  properties  as 
a  manure,  and  deterrent  against  insects  infesting 
soils  and  plants.  We  know  but  little  of  its  uses 
here. 

"Continental  Horticultural  Journals  :"  N.B. 
Midler's  Oaertner's  Zeitung,  Erfurt,  has  a  large 
circulation.  Revue  de  Horticulture  Beige,  pub- 
lished, 132,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent.  Wiener 
Illustrirte  Garten  Zeitung,  published  by  AVm. 
Flick,  K.  und  K.  Hofbuchhandlung.  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Cvpripedium  insigne  :  C.  B.  Divide  as  soon  as 
growth  begins,  spreading  the  roots  out  in  the 
soil,  which  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat 
two  parts,  live  spbaguuin-moss  one  part,  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal,  and  silver-sand.  Afford 
good  drainage,  press  the  soil  firmly,  and  keep 
the  crown  of  the  root  as  high  as  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Keep  in  a  warm,  shaded  glasshouse  till 
re-established,  then  inure  them  to  a  slightly 
cooler  temperature.  Afford  water  not  to  > 
abundantly  at  the  first,  increasing  the  amount  as 
the  plants  recover  their  health. 

Daisies  in  Bowling  Green  :  D.  W.  Encourage 
a  smothering  growth  of  the  grasses  by  using 
Watson's  Lawn-sand,  fish,  or  other  manures. 
If  but  few  Daisies  exist,  spudding  them  out 
might  be  advisable.  If  the  turf  is  much  infested, 
nothing  short  of  digging  the  ground  and  resowing 
with  the  finer  grasses  will  be  of  aDy  use. 

Furze  on  5  acres  of  Land  :  H.  W.  C.  You  will 
find  that  seed  sowing  is  more  economical  and 
satisfactory  than  planting.  The  land  should  be 
deeply  ploughed  and  well  harrowed,  the  seed 
being  sown  in  drills  and  after  covering,  well 
rolled. 

Insects  in  Mushroom  -  Beds  on  Boots  of 
Tomatos,  &c.  :  B.  P.  The  little  glassy-white 
worms  are  not  Tylenchi,  but  the  larva?  of  a 
species  of  Sciara,  and  probably  the  S.  fucata  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  perfect  insect,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  definitely  to  which  species 
they  belong.  Many  of  the  larva?  sent  had 
pupated  en  route,  which  in  due  course  will  pro- 
duce very  small,  swarthy,  two-winged  flies 
belonging  to  the  order  Diptera.  The  food  of 
these  larva-  consists  almost  entirely  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  They  often  swarm  in  leaf- 
mould,  dung,  &c.  ;  and  S.  fucata  has  been 
known  to  attack  young  Wheat  plants.  Those 
in  your  Mushroom  house  were  carried  in  with 
the  manure  ;  and  those  present  at  the  roots  of 
your  Cucumbers  and  other  plants,  were  probably 
introduced  in  the  compost,  which,  judging  from 
the  sample  submitted,  contains  a  large  percentage 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  these 
larva?  would  revel  in.  You  may  attract  the 
larva?  by  inserting  pieces  of  decayed  Potato  into 
the  soil  near  the  affected  plants,  and  in  the 
Mushroom-beds  ;  and  if  the  perfect  flies  are  now 
appearing,  fumigation  would  destroy  them  ;  but 
your  safest  course  is  to  remove  the  affected  soil 
and  make  a  fresh  start.   P.  N. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
conmlt  the  following  number. — May.  1,  Selagi- 
nella  Wildenovii  ;  2,  Polystichum  angulare  ;  3, 
Nephrolepsis  tuberosa  ;  4,  Asplenium  lucidum  ; 
5,  Begonia  maculata  argyra?a  ;  6.  Begonia 
incarnata  metalica. — Lamb.  1,  Dieffenbachia 
nobilis  ;  2,  Fittonia  Pearcei,  Codueum  (Croton), 
but  which  variety  it  is  not  possible  to  say  by  the 
poor  specimen  sent. — F.  L.  Stanhopea  Wardi 
aurea. 


Paris-green  for  Spraying  Apple-trees  :  Viridis. 
First  application,  before  the  buds  start — im- 
portant;  second,  just  before  the  flowers  open  ; 
third,  soon  after  the  latter  fall ;  fourth,  ten  to 
fifteen  days  later  ;  fifth,  ten  to  fifteen  diys  later 
if  spot  disease  is  severe  ;  and  for  borer  at  end  of 
June.  Formula :  Paris-green,  1  lb.  ;  lime,  1  lb.  ; 
water,  200  gallons. 

Peaches  for  Forcing:  Old  Subscriber.  Alex- 
ander, Early  Rivers,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Doctor  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Belle- 
garde,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Albatross.  These 
ripen  in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Pomegranate  not  Flowering  :  C.  B.  In  your 
latitude  (Sheffield)  the  plant  should  not  be 
placed  out-of-doors  in  the  summer,  but  be 
afforded  a  warm  situation  in  the  greenhouse  or 
intermediate-house,  not  shading  it  at  auy  time. 
Look  to  the  roots,  and  afford  new  soil  in  March, 
and  ample  drainage.  Pot  firmly,  in  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  The  plant  being  deci- 
duous, should  be  afforded  a  good  loDg  rest  in  a 
cold  place,  seldom  affording  water  in  the  winter. 
Keep  the  shoots  fairly  thin,  cutting  out  all 
those  too  weak  to  bear  (lowers,  leaving  short 
snags  to  form  spurs.  Keep  it  syringed  well 
whilst  growing.  The  sort  of  pruning  afforded 
the  Plum  and  Apricot  suits  the  Pomegranate. 

Pond  Clearing  :  ./.  S.  The  stuff  is  almost  value- 
less, excepting  when  dry,  as  a  dressing  for  poor 
grass-land.  Being  destitute  of  all  fibre,  roots, 
&c,  it  sets  together  very  closely  when  used 
alone,  and  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  the 
Rhododendron. 

Reducing  the  Height  of  Palms  :  A'.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done,  if  you  cannot  sink  the  recep- 
tacles in  which  they  are  growing  into  the  floor 
of  the  house.  They  might  live  if  you  headed 
them  back,  but  their  beauty,  even  should  they 
throw  out  growths,  would  never  be  recovered. 

Roses,  H.  P.  's,  doing  well  on  their  own  Roots  : 
B.  F,  Vik  and  Vadsbro,  Sweden.  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Anna  Alexieff,  Baron  Bonstettin,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Baron  Prevost,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Black  Prince,  Boule  de  Neige,  Dr.  Andry, 
Duchesse  de  Yallambrosa,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Etienne  Levet,  Fisher 
Holmes,  General  Jacqueminot,  Jules  Margottin, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Louis  van  Houtte,  and  many 
other  hardy  varieties. 

Topping  an  Araucaria  excelsa  :  C.  B.  With 
a  sharp  knife  partially  sever  the  leader  at  any 
desired  height,  and  let  it  hang  down  by  a  strip 
of  wood  and  the  bark.  When  in  the  course  of 
time  the  wound  makes  a  callus,  it  may  be  taken 
off ;  insert  in  a  pot  in  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a 
warm  case  to  make  roots.  If  the  callus  becomes 
black,  place  the  cutting  in  fresh  soil. 

Vermorel's  Spkaying  Syringes  :  H.  B.  Scan 
our  advertising  columns,  or  make  application  to 
some  horticultural  sundriesmen,  as  Osman,  An- 
derson, and  Richards,  whose  addresses  are  often 
to  be  found  \n  our  columns. 

Webs  on  the  Bark  of  a  Tree  :  P.  Murray 
Thomson,  Kilpunt,  Broxburn.  The  conspicuous 
webs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  Laburnum 
are  not  scales,  but  are  the  silken  coverings  made 
by  female  Psocida?  to  protect  their  eggs.  These 
insects  are  not  injurious  to  the  trees  ;  they  feed 
chiefly  upon  the  Protococci  on  tree  trunks.  B.  N. 


Communications  Received.— P.  W  —  A.  H.  — A.  C— 8.  A.— 
T.  C— W.  8.— A.  C.  F.— E.  P.  B.-G.  B.  M.— H.  G.  B.— 
G.  H.— H.  W.  W.— B.  C—  W.  Grossman's  letter  has  been 
forwarded  to  its  destination.— G.  P. — S  H.,  Lincolnshire. — 
Lancashire.— Nemo  — F.  J.— De  Graafe  Bros.— R.  F. — K.  S. 
(many  thanks). —Old  Subscriber.— Buller  II. —  J.  K.— 
J.  8.  M.— Ed.  R.— Young  Gardener.— S.  H.,  Lincoln.— Wild 
Rose.-D.  T.  F.-A.  O'N.— H.  C— A.  H.— Subscriber  (will 
try  to  discover  cause  of  delay).— B.  B.— G.  G.— J.  K.— 
H.  H.  T.— R.  D.— J.  H.— W.  T.— G.  B.  M.— W.  R.— A.  C.  F. 
— G.  M.— C.  T.  D. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


Important  to  Advertisers.—  The  Publisher  has 

the  satis/action,  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  Ik,- 
price  of  the  paper, 

Wat-      TREBLED.      -»@ 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  'is 
preserved  for  reference  in  ail  the  principal  Mtraries. 
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THE  LONDON  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

FOR  more  than  two  centuries  Chelsea  and 
its  vicinity  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
gardens — botanic,  nursery,  market,  private,  and 
tea-drinking.  It  is  still  one  of  the  Meccas  of 
floriculture,  and  its  Apothecaries'  Garden 
remains  to  remind  one  of  a  time  when  the  city 
was  far  distant,  and  Chelsea  itself  a  rural 
hamlet.  The  private  gardens  have  long  since 
degenerated  into  back-yards,  where  Mignonette 
and  Geraniums  lead  a  brief  and  sooty  existence 
of  a  few  weeks'  duration  ;  and  the  market- 
gardens  have  long  since  been  elbowed  some 
miles  further  out  into  the  suburbs.  The  history 
of  Chelsea  and  its  various  gardens  would  fill  a 
fairly  large  volume,  of  which  a  very  considerable 
portion  would  be  taken  up  with  Cremorne 
Gardens  and  its  manifold  frivolities. 

Apart  from  the  gardens  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  no  phase  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Chelsea  Gardens  is  more  interesting  than  that  of 
the  London  Botanic  Garden,  which  William 
Salisbury  successfully  inaugurated  in  1807,  and 
which  was  in  existence  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  not  easy  to  realise,  in  visiting 
Chelsea  to-day,  that  men  by  no  means  very  old 
remember  the  place  when  it  was  a  pleasant 
retreat,  with  a  distinctly  countrified  air  about  it. 
The  penny  'bus  and  the  underground  railway 
have  long  since  robbed  it  of  its  rural  character. 
The  rapid  merging  of  Greater  London  into 
London  proper  has  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  obliterating  of  landmarks  and  historical 
spots  without  number,  and  among  these  the 
London  Botanic  Garden. 

Of  William  Salisbury,  the  man  who  planned 


and  laid  out  this  remarkable  place,  very 
little  is  known.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  1810,  in  an  article  describing  his  Botanic 
Garden,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  in  1792 
a  pupil  of  Curtis,  whom  he  joined  as  partner 
in  1798.  His  first  publication,  Hortus  Pad- 
dingtonensis,  was  an  exhaustive  catalogue  of 
plants  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  John 
Symmons,  F.R.S.,  at  Paddington  House,  to 
whom  Salisbury  was  gardener,  and  to  whom 
the  book  is  addressed.  The  preface  is  dated 
September  25,  1797,  and  the  writer  speaks  in 
very  high  terms  of  his  employer's  liberality  and 
of  his  "  generous  bounty,"  so  that  the  catalogue 
was  doubtless  published  at  Mr.  Symmons' 
expense.  The  catalogue  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  the  garden  probably  could  have  claimed 
to  contain  a  greater  variety  of  plants  than  any 
other  private  establishment  in  the  kingdom. 
Close  upon  4800  species  and  varieties  of  plants 
and  trees,  English  and  foreign,  are  alphabetically 
enumerated,  first  by  the  Latin  and  then  by  the 
English  name,  followed  by  an  initial  to  indicate 
whether  the  particular  plant  is  hardy,  or  stove, 
or  greenhouse,  and  then  the  signs  of  the  plant's 
duration.  Curiously  enough,  my  copy  of  this 
striking  memento  of  a  Paddington  garden  of  a 
century  ago  is  bound  up  with  the  second  edition 
of  James  Donn's  Hortus  Contabrigiensis,  1800, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Cambridge,  claimed  to  possess  only 
about  5400  different  species  and  varieties. 

Salisbury  left  Mr.  Symmons  soon  after  his 
elaborate  catalogue  was  finished,  and  became  a 
partner  with  William  Curtis  (the  well-known 
nurseryman,  and  founder  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine),  at  Queen's  Elm,  Brompton.  Curtis 
died  in  July,  1799,  and  Salisbury  (owing 
to  the  lease  of  the  Brompton  Garden  being 
on  the  point  of  expiring)  removed  soon 
after  to  Cadogan  Place,  Sloane  Street ;  and 
it  was  here  that  he  formulated  and  carried 
out  the  London  Botanic  Garden.  The  idea 
itself  was  not  original,  for  Curtis  had  started  a 
similar  institution  at  his  nursery  garden  near 
the  Queen's  Elm  Turnpike,  the  subscription 
being  one  guinea  per  annum,  or  two  guineas, 
which  entitled  the  subscriber  to  seeds,  roots,  and 
so  on,  up  to  a  certain  value.  Salisbury  doubtless 
succeeded  to  Curtis's  library  of  botanical  books 
and  extensive  collection  of  drawings,  and 
these,  with  the  great  variety  of  plants,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  gardens. 

The  London  Botanic  Garden  consisted  of 
about  six  acres  of  ground,  so  arranged  that  a 
person  could  walk  nearly  two  miles  without 
entering  the  same  path  twice  ;  the  whole  form- 
ing, apart  from  its  scientific  arrangement,  a 
"delightful  promenade,"  as  Faulkner  states 
in  his  History  of  Chelsea  (1829).  The  scope  or 
aim  of  the  garden  is  fully  explained  in  the 
preface  to  Salisbury's  Botanists'  Companion, 
which  the  author  describes  as  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  practical  botany  and  the 
uses  of  plants  either  growing  wild  in  Great 
Britain,  or  cultivated  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, medicine,  rural  economy,  or  the  arts. 
The  book  was  published  in  two  volumes  by 
Longmans  in  1816.  The  admission  to  the 
garden  and  library  was  one  guinea  for  twelve 
months.  During  summer  there  were,  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  lectures  written  by 
Salisbury  himself,  on  botanical  topics ;  and 
about  twelve  excursions  were  made  within 
three  months  to  such  places  near  London  "  as 
are  known  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
plants."  To  attract  those  who  cared  for 
neither  lectures  nor  excursions,  the  proprietor 


arranged  for  concerts  on  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days, from  May  to  September. 

The  Botanists'  Companion  is,  for  the  time, 
a  really  noteworthy  compilation,  and  the 
arrangement  is  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of 
Graefer's  Catalogue  (1789),  and  Galpine's  Com- 
pendium (1806),  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive works  of  its  kind  which  had  appeared 
in  England  up  to  1816. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  Sloane  Street, 
between  the  Square  and  Cadogan  Place,  was 
taken  up  by  Salisbury's  Botanic  Garden,  and 
for  some  years  it  was  a  very  fashionable  prome- 
nade. In  1820  the  property  changed  hands,  the 
new  owner  being  aMr.  Tate,  who  altered  the  place 
considerably,  and  converted  it  into  a  nursery. 
The  London  Botanic  Garden,  however,  during 
its  existence,  absorbed  a  number  of  interesting 
collections  of  both  living  and  dried  plants. 
G.  Ackerman  presented  a  number  of  new  and 
undescribed  plants  from  South  America,  includ- 
ing Echeveria  grandifolia  ;  Capt.  Paterson,  of 
the  East  India  Company,  gave  a  ch.ice  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  plants  ;  a  Mrs.  Brown,  of 
Cadogan  Place,  sent  some  Ceylon  plants.  It  also 
absorbed  Bullock's  extensive  collection  of  plants 
formed  in  Mexico  ;  and  many  rarities  came 
from  Mr.  R.  P.  Staples,  whose  collection  of 
Cacti  is  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions by  Mr.  A.  H.  Haworth.  Other 
benefactors  included  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W. 
Herbert  of  Spofl'orth,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Amherst.  When  the  London  Botanic  Garden 
was  in  its  prime,  a  plan  was  drawn  up  and 
engraved  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (to 
which  Salisbury  was  an  occasional  contributor), 
and  published  in  the  issue  for  August,  1810. 
ThiB  plan  was  republished  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  first  volume  of  Salisbury's  Botanists' 
Companion  six  years  afterwards. 

It  is  not  known  for  certain — or,  at  all  events, 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain —when  the 
London  Botanic  Garden  ceased  to  exist.  Pro- 
bably, as  is  generally  the  case,  it  was  encroached 
upon  bit  by  bit.  It  was  described  by  Faulkner 
in  his  History  of  Cltelsca  in  1829,  but  it  ia 
not  alluded  to  in  any  way  by  J.  C.  Loudon 
in  the  edition  of  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening, 
which  appeared  in  1835.  As  Loudon  had  lived 
at  Bayswater  for  many  years  when  Faulkner 
wrote  his  book,  the  London  Botanic  Garden 
must  have  been  known  to  him,  and  if  it  then 
existed,  would  have  received  due  notice  in  the 
Encyclopaedia.  It  is,  however,  rather  a  curious 
fact,  that  Salisbury's  publications  are  not  men- 
tioned in  either  the  Encyclopcedia  or  in  the 
Hortus  Britannicus.     Salisbury  died  in  1823. 

Early  in  1816,  Salisbury  published,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  elaborate  Botanists  Companion, 
already  mentioned,  a  small  book  of  about 
200  pages  (through  Longmans),  entitled,  Hints 
addressed  to  the  Proprietors  of  Orchards,  and 
to  Growers  of  Fruit  in  General."  It  consists 
largely  of  observations  made  during  the 
previous  summer  in  a  tour  through  the 
cider  counties  of  England.  The  author  urges 
certain  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
culture,  and  insists  that  no  more  fruit-trees 
should  be  grown  on  any  farm  than  "can 
be  allowed  the  proper  management  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
intended."  Two  interesting  points  are  revealed 
in  the  course  of  this  little  book  :  first,  that 
several  farmers  near  Pet  worth  "  have  this 
season  paid  their  rents  by  the  produce  of  their 
orchards ; "  and  secondly,  that  the  author  had 
just  recently  purchased,  for  the  sake  of  propa- 
gation, the  stock  of  new  fruit-trees  raised  by 
Mr.  Knight  at  Elton,  near  Ludlow. 
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After  leaving  the  London  Botanic  Garden, 
Salisbury  wrote  one  pamphlet,  The  Cottagers' 
Igricultiiral  Companion,  1822,  which  ran  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  same  year.  This  little 
book  reveals  the  fact  that  the  author  was  still  in 
business  at  his  "  nursery  ground  "  at  Brompton, 
Middlesex.  In  his  pamphlet,  Salisbury,  in  an 
address  to  the  proprietors  of  landed  estates  in 
Great  Britain,  enlarges  upon  the  necessity  of  im- 
provement in  the  education  of  the  labourer  and 
his  wife.  This,  he  maintains,  may  be  effected 
by  inducing  them  to  cultivate  plots  of  land  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  allotment  system. 
Salisbury  especially  commends  the  system, 
"adopted  with  the  best  effect"  at  Newnham 
under  the  Countess  of  Harcourt.  His  i  bttagers' 
Agricultural  Companion  had  an  extensive  circu- 
lation, and  it  probably  did  much  good;  he  con- 
templated, in  furtherance  of  this  amelioration 
of  the  farm  labourer's  lot,  a  pamphlet  on  the 
culture  and  management  of  bees,  but  he 
apparently  did  not  live  to  finish  the  work. 
Although  his  name  is  not  perpetuated  in  the 
usual  manner,  he  undoubtedly  rendered  botany 
and  ho-ticulture  very  considerable  services,  and 
worthily  sustained,  as  a  practical  gardener,  the 
good  fame  of  his  tutor  and  partner,  William 
Curtis.   W.  Roberts. 


SOPHRO-L.ELIA  x  MAEEIOTTIANA. 

On  several  occasions  Sir  Win.  Marriott,  The 
Down  House,  Blandford  (gr.,  Mr.  Denny),  has 
exhibited  examples  of  his  pretty  hybrid  Sophro- 
Lselia,  obtained  by  crossing  Ladiaflava  and  Sophro- 
nitis  grandi  flora,  and  some  variation  in  the  dark 
yellow  colouring  of  the  flowers  has  been  remarked. 
At  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
January  9  last,  a  plant  of  it  showing  a  still  more 
remarkable  variation  was  staged,  and  from  it 
our  illustration  (fig.  20)  was  prepared.  The  sepals 
and  petals  were  yellow,  with  a  flame-like  series 
of  orange- scarlet  flakes,  extending  from  the  base 
of  each  segment  to  the  well-defined,  clear,  yellow 
margin.  The  lip  was  yellow,  with  dark  reddish- 
orange  markings,  having  some  yellow  lines  ex- 
tending from  the  base.  The  whole  flower,  in 
colour,  preseuted  the  appearance  of  one  of  those 
yellow  and  orange  flowering  Cannas,  now  so 
popular  in  gardens. 


Nursery  Notes, 

CHINESE  PRIMROSES,  Etc.,  AT  READING. 
A  large  exhibit  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  January  0, 
afforded  a  foretaste  of  the  display  of  Chinese 
Primulas  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  now  in  bloom 
at  Readiug.  It  was  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  plants,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  particularly, 
varieties  possessing  flowers  of  new  shades  of  colour 
attracted  much  attention.  Since  then,  however, 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  entire 
collection  "at  home,"  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  adecpiately  describe  the  lovely  effect  of 
the  thousands  of  plants  grouped  in  colours,  in  the 
many  span-roofed  houses  at  the  Portland  Road 
Nursery.  And  in  passing,  a  remark  may  be  made 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  houses  just  mentioned. 
How  admirable  they  are  for  the  cultivation  of 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  or  other  dwarf  -  growing, 
partially  delicate  plants,  that,  blooming  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  the  days  are  short,  and  the 
weather  variable,  require  all  the  light  and  sunshine 
that  may  be  obtainable  ;  and  fresh  air  occasionally, 
without  the  injurious  accompaniment  of  culd 
draughts  !  The  task  of  many  a  gardener,  who 
tries  his  utmost  to  successfully  grow  and  flower 
batches  of  these  plants,  and  winter -blooming 
Pelargoniums,  would  be  materially  assisted  did 
means  permit  of  his  acquiring  these  first  essentials. 
The  Reading  plants  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  seeds,  and  it  has  been  found  that  small 


plants  in  5-inch  pots,  or  even  less,  are  best  suited 
to  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  the  seeds  are  not 
sown,  we  believe,  until  midsummer  has  been  passed, 
and  if  there  are  no  "specimen"  plants,  with 
numbers  of  flower-spikes,  and  large  foliage,  they 
are  little  missed,  for  in  proportion  the  younger  and 
smaller  ones  flower  just  as  freely  and  strongly,  and 
are  each  as  perfect  as  the  imagination  could  desire. 
In  the  work  of  developing  such  flowers  as  the 
Primula,  the  processes  of  selection,  cultivation,  and 
cross-fertilisation  are  all  great  factors.  Which  is 
the  most  important  matters  little  ;  certaiD  is  it, 
that  once  cross- fertilisation  is  practised,  selection 
becomes  essential.  Both  these  processes  may  be 
observed  in  operation  at  Reading  :  here  a  flower 
has  been  fertilised  with  pollen  from  a  flower 
of  a  distinct  character,  but  possibly  only  in  the 
matter  of  colour ;  there,  are  a  few  plants  with- 
drawn from  a  well-known  strain.  Tbey  have  shown 
an  improvement  over  the  rest  of  the  same  strain, 


preserved  for  years,  it  was  noticeable  that  varieties 
are  kept  so  true  from  seed  that  little  difference  in 
shade  of  colour  even  could  be  detected  in  the  large 
batches  of  plants. 

Choice  fixed  Varieties. 
Speaking  now  of  single-flowered  varieties,  there 
are  Snowdrift,  Pearl,  Turity,  and  Royal  White  ; 
the  first-named  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and  has 
many  good  qualities,  its  pure  white  flowers  and 
fern-like  foliage  being  very  pretty.  Pearl  is 
rather  later,  but  is  one  of  the  best  of  growers,  and 
has  been  a  favourite  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Royal 
White  has  dark  foliage,  and  is  therefore  distinct 
from  the  others  of  this  colour ;  its  flowers  are 
large  and  beautifully  fringed.  Of  varieties  pro- 
ducing flowers  other  than  white  there  is  an  ever 
increasing  number,  and  in  the  known  sorts  the 
strains  have  been  improved  by  intensifying  the 
colours.      Brilliant   Rose  was  very  noticeable  as 
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Fig.  20.— sciphro-l.-klia  x  marriottiana  : 
colour  yellow  ami  (iranfie-scarlet. 


and  it  is  from  such  that  seeds  may  be  obtained  to 
maintain  the  strain  at  its  present  standard  of 
quality,  or  possibly  raise  it  in  a  little  degree  above 
any  previous  condition. 

Cultivation,  the  other  factor  in  development,  is 
often  helpful,  but  sometimes  a  little  troublesome. 
To  cultivation  is  due,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the 
evolution  of  the  semi-double  type  from  single- 
flowered  varieties,  and  the  gain  has  been  an 
immense  one  ;  but  its  influence  in  some  directions, 
for  instance  upon  the  "star"  or  "stellate" 
section,  is  to  bring  these  free-flowering,  graceful- 
habited  plants,  that  recently  have  been  accorded 
considerable  popular  favour,  more  and  more  into 
likeness  to  the  florists'  type,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  simple  form  it  is  necessary  to  resist  or  neutralise 
the  influence  cultivation  would  naturally  exert  upon 
it.  Thus  is  the  work  of  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing a  collection  of  Primulas  pursued.  In  one 
section  or  "strain,"  a  certain  characteristic  is 
encouraged  ;  in  au  jther  lot  of  plants  the  same 
characteristic  is  rigidly  excluded.  There  are  thus 
endless  balancing  of  influences,  directing  of  ten- 
dencies, and  shaking  up  of  possible  latent  forces. 

As  we  looked  over  the  strains  that  have  been 


being  true,  and  in  every  respect  desirable.  Crimson 
King  also  is  excellent ;  its  fine  flowers  are  un- 
usually fimbriated,  and  there  is  a  dark,  narrow 
circle  round  the  centre.  A  fern-leaved  form  of 
this  variety  has  just  been  prepared  for  distribution. 
Brilliant  Ruby,  which  superseded  the  old  Ruby 
King,  is  a  first-rate  red-flowered  Primula  of  dwarf 
habit,  but  needs  some  little  encouragement  in 
order  to  get  the  blooms  thrown  well  above  the 
foliage.  Then  there  are  Reading  Pink,  which 
flowers  moderately  early ;  Gipsy  Queen,  one  with 
bizarre-like  flowers,  white,  splashed  with  rose ; 
Rosy  Queen,  a  pretty  variety,  with  fern  foliage  ; 
Reading  Scarlet,  and  others  in  the  single-flowered 
section,  of  which  we  will  only  further  allude  to 
those  known  as  "blue."  The  best  of  these  is 
Reading  Blue,  having  plain  foliage,  and  very  fine 
flowers.  One  known  as  Sutton's  Blue  has  fern 
foliage,  but  is  otherwise  hardly  so  good  ;  and  a 
new  one  obtained  from  crossing  the  Reading  Blue 
upon  a  white  variety,  is  the  Cambridge  Blue — this 
is  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  tint,  and  with  the 
very  light  green  foliage  has  a  somewhat  aesthetic 
appearance. 

The   semi-double   varieties   appeared    beautiful. 
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They  flower  freely,  are  capable  of  reproduction  by 
seed,  and  though  the  flowers  are  not  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  old  double  White,  they  are  never- 
theless useful  for  button -holes  and  spray-making. 
There  aie  varieties  all  true  to  colour  in  pink, 
scarlet,  carmine,  white,  crimson,  blue,  salmon,  and 
carnation  flaked.  The  Carnation  flaked  semi- 
double  is  a  very  popular  variety,  one  of  the 
strongest  growers,  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  A 
new  stock  of  this  has  been  obtained  by  crossing 
again  with  Crimson  King.  The  flowers  are  spotted 
rather  than  flaked,  and  the  spotting  is  very  free. 
It  is  only  recently  that  a  salmon  tint  has  been 
produced  by  the  doubles,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  is  ready  for  distribution.  But  it  will  be  very 
highly  appreciated  when  generally  known,  as  the 
shade  is  perfect. 


habit  of  the  pyramidalis  strain  to  acquire  only  part 
of  the  excellence  in  flower  possessed  by  the  florists 
type. 

The  Most  Recent  Novelties. 
As  typical  of  the  best  of  the  novelties,  our  artist 
has  reproduced  ia  fig.  21  flowers  and  foliage  of 
"The  Duchess,"  shown  at  the  meeting  at  the  Drill 
Hall  above  referred  to,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  recommended  to  the  strain.  The  cross  was  one 
of  Crimson  King  and  Pearl,  and  this  blending  has 
resulted  in  the  charming  seedling  variety.  Its 
flower-stem  is  strong  and  erect,  flowers  large  and 
of  much  substance,  having  a  3  ellowish  centre,  and 
white,  profusely  fimbriated  petals,  but  around  the 
eye  is  a  starred  ring  of  intense  rose,  which  to  some 
degree  suffuses  the  white.  We  saw  other  novelties 
from  this  and  similar  crosses  that  will  be  certain  to 


FlO.    21.— NEW    l'l'.mil.v,    "THE    Mrlll.ss":    COLOUR    WHITE, 
WITH    DEEP    ROSE    CIRCLE    IROl   M>    lll.lnw    EYE. 


The  giant  strains  were  not  yet  fully  in  flower, 
but  there  are  giants  in  most  of  the  colours  that  is, 
varieties  that  are  grosser  in  all  their  parts,  but 
produce  in  consequence  fewer  leaves  and  fewer 
flowers  than  ordinary  strains. 

The  "star"  or  "stellate"  Primulas  quite  de- 
serve recommendation.  They  are  so  free  -  bloom- 
ing, and  their  graceful,  branching,  pyramidal  habit 
gives  to  them  much  effect  as  winter  flowering 
plants  for  decoration.  The  flowers  are  only  small, 
have  no  fimbriatiou,  but  merely  a  wedge-like  notch 
in  the  centre  of  each  petal,  yet  are  the  plants  so  be- 
decked with  them,  that  they  are  exquisite  to  behold. 
There  is  the  white  form  and  a  pink  variety,  and 
a  recent  lilac-tinted  on  1  An  improved  whito  on 
very  dark  foliage  was  admirer1.  In  additiou,  there 
are  varieties  with  new  shades  of  colour,  and  others 
more  or  less  intermediate  between  the  type  and 
the  florists'  varieties.  The  latter  are  the  least 
satisfactory,    because    they    forfeit   the   charming 


command  admiration.  Several  of  these  resembled 
greatly  the  Duchess  itself,  but  were  even  more  deli- 
cate, the  colour  being  softer.  There  were  flowers 
of  magenta  colour,  red.  vermilion,  and  a  purple  or 
plum-blue,  and  generally  the  eye  is  yellow.  The 
process  of  "selection"  and  "fixing"  has  to  be 
applied  to  these,  and  the  results  should  be  most 
gratifying  to  lovers  of  the  Primula.  Amoog  the 
novelties  we  should  perhaps  include  General 
French,  a  semi-double  variety,  also  given  an  Award 
of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
January  9  :  it  represents  the  best  crimson  semi- 
double  up  to  date,  and  is  most  vivid. 

Contemporary  with  all  the  newer  varieties,  we 
noticed  a  fine  batch  of  the  old  white  single-flowered 
alba  magnitica,  very  true  in  strain,  and  flowering 
with  abundant  freedom.  The  most  useful,  but 
rather  dangerous,  P.  obconica,  made  another  house 
very  gay  with  its  flowers  of  quite  a  different 
type. 


The  Cyclamens 

were  not  at  their  best  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but 
though  their  freshness  had  been  partly  lost,  there 
were  hundreds  of  plants  with  a  crop  of  flowers. 
Most  of  the  varieties  are  well  known.  Of  Whites, 
for  instance,  Butterfly  we  have  seen  again  and 
again  acquitting  itself  with  credit  :  its  flowers  are 
very  showy.  The  "Giant'  White  is  of  another 
character,  its  flowers  are  more  regular,  prim,  and 
proper,  but  equally  good.  Then  there  are 
strains  to  colour,  such  as  Rose,  Cherry  Red, 
Crimson,  Purple,  Pink.  &c.  But  surpassing  all 
of  these  latter  in  distinctness  are  the  varieties 
Vulcan,  an  exceedingly  rich  crimson  ;  and  Salmon 
Queen,  a  Cyclamen  that  may  be  identified  in  any 
collection  possessing  the  variety.  We  have  not  seen 
another  so  distinct  a  Cyclamen  of  this  colour.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  are  very  satisfied  that  they  have 
just  acquired  giant  forms  of  these  two  varieties, 
but  we  suppose  they  will  not  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution at  present.  Each  of  them,  though  excellent 
in  CDlour,  has  needed  rather  a  stronger  habit, 
larger  flowers,  and  stems  that  would  carry  them 
well  above  the  foliage. 

We  can  hardly  conclude  such  a  note  as  this 
without  mentioning  the  enthusiasm  of  the  late 
James  Martin,  under  whose  care  these  plants  were 
for  so  long.  Fortunately,  Mr.  McDonald,  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  charge,  had  worked  side  by 
side  with  Martin  for  a  great  number  of  years. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


L.ELIA   ANCEPS   AT   ROSEFIELD. 

In  Mr.  De  B.  Crawshay's  gardens  at  Sevenoaka, 
so  ably  managed  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Sidney  Cook, 
Odontoglossums  have  been  the  leading  feature  for 
some  years,  and  the  collection  is  rich  in  many 
specially-named  varieties  of  0.  crispum  and  other 
species.  The  whole  of  the  plauts  in  the  four  houses 
devoted  to  them  are  in  very  fine  condition,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  producing  very  strong 
flower-spikes,  though  but  a  few  are  yet  in  bloom. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  been  acquiricg  increased 
vigour  for  many  years,  one  example  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  for  instance,  since  the  year  18S0. 
A  noticeable  feature  about  both  the  houses  and  the 
plants,  and  one  which  gives  a  clue  to  their  suc- 
cessful culture,  no  doubt,  is  that  all  are  kept 
scrupulously  clean. 

The  second  specialty  at  Roseneld,  and  the  one 
which  is  making  the  best  show  of  flowers  at  the 
present  time,  is  Lselia  anceps,  and  of  that  species 
there  is  a  very  interesting  collection  of  named 
varieties.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  form  a  pretty 
group  at  one  end  of  a  curved  span-roofed  house, 
which  seems  to  suit  the  plants  perfectly,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  plants  were  still  in  bud  at 
the  time  of  writing. 

For  general  garden  purposes,  no  doubt  the 
easily -procurable  good  ordinary  type  of  coloured 
Lselia  anceps,  with  the  now  plentiful  white  L. 
anceps  Stella  and  L.  anceps  Sanderiana,  are  suffi- 
cient ;  they  are  free-flowering  and  showy,  and 
answer  most  purposes.  But  to  form  a  collection  of 
many-named  varieties  is  not  an  easy  matter,  as 
such  forms  often  have  to  be  increased  by  divisions 
from  the  original  plant,  and  the  difficulty  of  this  is 
only  known  to  those  who  have  undertaken  it. 

The  plants  in  Mr.  Crawshay's  collection  are  in 
admirable  condition,  and  well  furnished  with 
flower-spikes,  but  even  in  his  skilful  hands,  not  all 
the  plauts  can  be  made  to  bloom.  Several  plants 
of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  importations  of  white 
Lselia  anceps  have  never  yet  bloomed  in  this 
couutry,  although  those  of  other  importations  gave 
no  trouble  in  that  respect.  The  form  alluded  to, 
with  its  long,  thin,  Schomburgkia  -  like  pseudo- 
bulbs,  will  no  doubt  be  recognised  by  many 
growers  who  have  had  similar  experience  of  it.  In 
the  centre  of  the  group,  side  by  side,  are  two  very 
fiuely-coloured  and  related  forms,  vis.,  It  anceps 
Chamberlainiaua,     and    1..     a.    Crawsliayaua.      A 
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glance  reveals  the  main  difference,  for  the  former 
has  a  broader  front  lobe  to  the  lip,  while  the  hue  of 
the  latter  is  a  slightly  darker  purple-crimson.  Per- 
haps the  best  and  most  distinct  is  L.  a.  Amesiana, 
"  Crawsbay's  variety,"  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  January  22,  1898,  p.  59,  and  which  has 
always  been  much  admired  when  shown.  L.  a. 
Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay  is  a  very  handsome  dark- 
coloured  variety,  characterised  by  its  rich  and 
almost  entirely  claret-crimson  lip,  in  which  but 
little  yellow  is  visible  at  the  base. 

Among  the  white  varieties  in  flower,  two  plants 
of  the  original  L.  anceps  alba,  one  of  the  earliest 
albinos  of  typical  L.  anceps,  appears  to  advantage, 
its  white  flowers  with  a  yellow  disc,  and  minus  the 
dark  markings  on  the  side-lobes  of  the  lip  seen  in 
other  white  forms  rendering  it  quite  distinct,  and 
easily  recognisable.  Among  others,  L.  a.  Stella 
and  L.  a.  Sanderiana  are  very  effective ;  while  of 
the  rare  things  not  in  bloom  were  noted  a  plant  of 
the  true  L.  a.  blanda,  the  best  variety  of  L.  a. 
Hilliana,  with  four  spikes  ;  L.  a.  Rosefieldiense,  L. 
a.  Williamsiana,  a  plant  of  L.  a.  Dawsoni  from  the 
original  stock,  and  many  other  good  forms. 
Arranged  beside  them  were  Lrelia  albida,  with  a 
pale  yellow  tint,  and  a  very  handsomely-coloured 
form  of  it  near  to  L.  a.  Stobartiana,  and  some 
plants  of  L.  Jongheana  in  bud.  In  the  same 
house  are  a  number  of  plants  of  Cattleya  Warsce- 
wiczii,  imported  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  as  yet 
undowered,  like  the  unproductive  form  of  white 
Lffilia  anceps  alluded  to  above. 

Suspended  on  one  side  of  the  house  are  a  number 
of  hybrids,  the  result  of  interesting  crosses  with 
Ladia  anceps,  and  representatives  of  other  genera 
(in  one  case  Sophronitis  grandiflora).  All  of  these 
somewhat  closely  resemble  in  growth  L.  anceps,  as 
they  have  done  in  former  crosses.  Among  other 
species  in  flower  were  some  very  pretty  varieties  of 
Odoutoglossum  Rossii  majus,  one  with  the  inner 
halves  of  the  petals  densely  spotted  with  dark  rose 
spots,  being  specially  distinct. 

All  the  plants  are  in  excellent  health,  and  the 
rare  varieties  are  equal  in  vigour  to  the  ordinary 
and  as  yet  unflowered  forms. 


arket  Gardening. 


CODLEUMS  (CROTONS). 

These  are  now  largely  grown  for  market-sale. 
In  establishments  where  Codioeums  are  made  a 
specialty  of,  their  brightest  colours  are  fully  deve- 
loped, and  it  is  found  that  most  varieties  will 
withstand  exposure,  provided  that  they  are  not 
taken  from  a  high  temperature  whilst  the  leaves 
are  young  and  tender.  We  have  seen  Codiieums 
used  with  good  effect  in  groups  of  Chrysan- 
themums, and  although  tbe  association  perhaps 
is  not  a  perfect  one,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
bright  foliage  from  greenhouse  plants  ;  and  when 
the  effect  is  desired  for  a  short  time  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  confine  oneself  to  plants  which  would 
naturally  grow  in  the  same  climate.  Codireum 
leaves  are  also  very  effective  for  use  with  cut 
flowers,  and  for  a  variety  of  such  purposes.  Those 
varieties  that  become  a  bright  red  colour  are  most 
valuable,  but  others  that  are  bright  yellow  when 
highly  coloured  are  much  appreciated. 

Culture. — The  most  important  point  in  their 
cultivation  is  to  secure  strong,  well  coloured  tops 
as  cuttings.  This  can  only  be  done  by  growing 
the  stock  plants  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions. They  must  be  kept  free  from  red-spider 
and  thrips,  and  other  insect  pests.  Frequent 
examination  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  infested  before  it  is  noticed.  The 
bulk  of  the  propagating  may  be  done  during  the  winter 
months,  but  it  should  not  be  confined  to  this  period. 
The  system  of  "mossing  "  is  recommended,  as  much 
larger  plants  may  be  thus  established.  Cut  the  stem 
half  through  and  split  it  a  little  way  up,  putting  in 
a  wedge  to  keep  the  halves  apart ;  or,  instead  of 
cutting  the  stem,  pierce  it  through  with  the  point 


of  a  sharp  knife,  and  insert  the  wedge.  Then 
bind  it  up  with  sphagnum-moss  and  sand,  and 
keep  it  moist.  Roots  will  be  produced  before  very 
long,  and  the  tops  should  then  be  removed  and 
potted-up  into  a  light  sandy  compost.  Place  them 
for  a  time  in  a  close  propagating-pit  to  become 
established.  If  such  tops  are  taken  at  different 
intervals  it  will  not  weaken  the  stock-plants  so 
much  as  taking  them  at  one  time.  In  the  case  of 
plants  having  a  single  stem,  the  tops  should  not  be 
taken  until  a  good  length  of  hard  stem  can  be  left. 

In  taking  cuttings,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
fresh.  They  should  be  taken  off  and  put  into  a 
close-pit,  having  a  good  bottom  heat,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Young  plants  may  be  grown  on 
in  a  high  temperature,  and  afforded  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  and  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  but 
after  they  have  grown  well  a  more  moderate  tem- 
perature and  less  moisture  will  enable  the  plants 
to  finish  off  well.  Although  Codiseums  in  active 
growth  delight  in  a  high  temperature,  they  will 
withstand  cold  much  better  than  is  generally 
supposed.  During  the  autumn  and  early  part  of 
the  winter,  specimens  may  be  kept  tolerably  cool. 
They  will  then  start  into  growth  much  better  in 
early  spring. 

Varieties. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate 
these.  The  older  sorts,  such  as  Queen  Victoria, 
Majesticum,  and  Evansianum,  are  still  among  the 
best.  Mortfontainiensis  and  Thomsonianum  are 
worth  growing  in  large  quantities,  as  they  always 
colour  well,  and  make  good  plants  ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Countess,  Lidy  Zetland,  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  Reidii  and  Emperor  Alexauder  III.  are 
fine  varieties  for  autumn  use.  For  market  work 
it  is  better  to  start  with  a  limited  number  of  reliable 
sorts,  and  thoBe  who  take  up  their  culture  generally 
find  opportunities  for  acquiring  sorts  most  suited 
for  their  purposes.  A.  H. 

Melons. 

Good  Melons  always  command  a  ready  sale  in 
large  towns  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months,  and  especially  so  in  London  during  the 
time  Parliament  is  sitting.  Sow  the  seed  singly  in 
3-inch  pots  three-parts  filled  with  fine  loamy  soil 
and  short  manure  (free  from  worms),  at  the  rate  of 
three-parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
covering  the  seed  with  a  little  of  the  same  mixture. 
Stand  the  pots  on  a  board  placed  on  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  cover  them  with  a  few  squares  of  glass, 
afterwards  giving  sufficient  tepid  water  to  keep  the 
soil  uniformly  moist.  This  is  necessary  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  plant's  growth.  When  the 
plants  appear  through  the  soil,  remove  the  glass 
and  transfer  them  to  a  position  near  to  the  roof- 
glass,  and  a  few  days  later  top-dress  with  some  of 
the  same  kind  of  warm  compost  as  that  in  which 
the  plants  are  growing,  pressing  this  gently  to- 
gether, and  being  careful  not  to  touch  the  stems. 
Good  free-growiDg  varieties  which  are  noted  for 
the  size,  handsome  appearance,  and  fine  quality  of 
the  fruit  which  they  produce  with  perfect  freedom 
under  ordinary  treatment,  should  be  grown.  Car- 
ter's Earl's  Favourite  and  Blenheim  Orange  possess 
the  above-mentioned  qualities  in  a  marked  degree. 
This  I  say  from  a  long  experience  in  the  culture  of 
both  varieties. 

For  the  production  of  early  Melons  a  lean-to 
house,  facing  due  south  or  south-west,  and  effi- 
ciently ventilated,  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  seeing 
that  not  any  of  the  glass  area  is  exposed  to  the 
biting  north  winds.  However,  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  low,  span-roofed  houses,  this 
being  the  description  of  house  generally  erected  by 
market  gardeners.  The  glass  and  wood-work 
having  been  washed  with  soapy  water,  and  the 
brick-work  with  hot  lime-wash,  proceed  with  the 
formation  of  the  hillocks.  These  may  be  made  at 
intervals  of  2  feet  and  at  1  foot  from  the  wall  for 
the  entire  length  of  the  house  on  either  side  of  the 
central  pathway.  The  mounds,  or  hillocks,-  should 
be  about  15  inches  deep  and  2  feet  wide  at  the 
base.  The  best  soil  at  command  should  be  em- 
ployed  as   a   rooting   medium,    and    one-third    or 


more,  of  horse-droppings  or  peat-manure,  according 
to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  Lime-rubble 
may  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  above-men- 
tioned ingredients  in  the  proportion  of  one  -  fifth 
of  the  whole,  if  easily  obtainable.  The  compost 
should  be  warmed  by  putting  it  into  the  house  or 
houses  at  least  three  days  before  being  brought 
into  contact  with  roots  of  the  plants.  When  the 
little  plants  have  made  two  or  three  rough  leaves, 
they  should  be  transferredone  to  each  hillock,  making 
the  soil  quite  firm  about  them  in  planting,  and 
afterwards  affording  tepid  water  to  settle  the 
soil.  Put  a  small  stick  to  each  plant  for  support, 
and  secure  it  to  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis.  Do 
not  stop  the  leading  shoots  until  they  have  nearly 
reached  the  top  wire  of  the  trellis,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  an  equal  set  of  fruit,  and  an  even 
distribution  of  it  over  the  plants.  This  may  be 
achieved  by  pinching  out  the  first  flowers  that  show 
on  the  laterals  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the 
individual  plants,  and  afterwards  trained  to  tbe 
first  set  of  wires.  Thus  treated,  they  will  produce 
side  shoots  from  the  base  of  each  leafstalk  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  stem,  and  in  their  production 
the  latter  will  thicken  considerably.  Superfluous 
growths  should,  however,  be  pinched  off  at  one  joint 
from  the  main  stem.  Train  the  shoots  forming  the 
plants  at  about  15  inches  from  one  another  on 
either  side  anglewise,  and  when  they  have  made 
two  or  three  joints  of  growth,  stop  them.  When 
the  flowers  are  open,  fertilise  them  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  the  small  (male)  flowers  about  mid- day, 
when  the  pollen  is  dry.  Stop  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  when  it 
can  be  seen  beyond  doubt  which  fruits  are  going  to 
swell,  remove  all  of  the  superfluous  ones — leaving 
from  five  to  seven  of  the  best  and  most  even-sized 
fruits  upon  each  plant. 

Seven  fruits  will  be  none  too  many  for  ordinarily 
strong-growing  plants  to  ripen.  All  superfluous 
growths  and  flowers  appearing  after  the  fruits  have 
began  to  swell  should  be  kept  persistently  pinched 
out,  so  as  to  avoid  anything  approaching  crowding 
of  the  shoots,  and  needless  exhaustion  of  the  plants. 
Damp  the  plants  over-head  and  the  house  generally 
with  tepid  water,  morning  and  afternoon  on  bright 
days.  Ventilate  somewhat  freely  during  favour- 
able weather  to  secure  short-jointed  growth.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  push  through  the  sides  of  the 
hillocks,  add  a  layer  of  the  same  kind  of  compost 
as  that  in  which  the  plants  are  growing,  a  couple  of 
inches  thick,  and  continue  to  make  such  additions 
until  the  intervening  spaces  are  filled  to  within 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  top  of  individual  hillocks, 
thereby  preventing  the  possibility  of  the  stems  of 
the  plants  and  the  soil  immediately  about  them 
becoming  too  damp  by  the  lodgment  of  water. 

Very  little  moisture  should  be  distributed  in  the 
house  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  or  when  the 
fruits  are  approaching  maturity.  A  minimum 
night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  should  be  aimed  at, 
and  5°  higher  by  day,  with  fire-heat,  running  the 
temperature  up  to  85°  with  sun-heat,  air  being 
given  at  this  point  when  the  fruits  are  swelling, 
running  the  temperature  up  to  90°  or  95°  when 
closing  the  house,  and  distributing  plenty  of  tepid 
water  over  the  plants,  walls,  and  pathways,  same 
time.  Should  aphis  effect  a  lodgment  on  the 
plants,  fumigate  in  the  evening  with  XL-All 
vaporising  compound.  When  the  Melons  have 
become  nearly  full-grown,  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  two  cross-bands  of  matting  secured  to 
the  trellis.  When  the  Melon  crop  has  been  taken, 
the  house  can  be  prepared  for,  and  planted  with, 
Tomatos  for  a  late  crop.  H.  W.  Ward. 


The  Rosary. 


The  present  is  a  good  time  to  examine  the  Rose- 
bushes, and  note  any  blanks  caused  by  frost,  old 
age.  and  so  on.  On  looking  over  our  own,  I  do  not 
find  so  much  harm  from  frost  as  was  feared  after  the 
spell  of  very  sharp  weather  experienced  in  December. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  have  well-matured  wood, 
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and  in  many  instances,  especially  among  the  Hybrid  of  temperature  so  common  at  this  season.  Under 
Chinas  and  Bourbons,  the  buds  are  pushing  into  glass  there  are  insect  pests  to  contend  with  as  soon 
growth.     No  time  should  be  lost  in  completing  the      as  the  days  commence  to  lengthen.    Early  measures 
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Fn:.   22. — BUNCH  OS   PBUITS  OF   MUSA   ENSETE. 


planting   in   places  where  this   has   not  yet  been  against  these  are  not  only  much  easier,  safer,  and 

done,  more  effectual,  but  the  necessity  for  usiug  strong 

Pot  Roses  should  be  pruned  and  brought  under  solutions  of  insecticides  is  avoided.     Too  ofteu   it 

cover,  not  for  forcing,   but  in  order  to  preserve  happens  that  the  remedies  applied  do  almost  as 

them  from  excessive  wet  and  the  extreme  changes  much  harm  as  the  insects.     Use  the  syringe  freely 


upon  fine  days,  but  let  it  be  early,  that  the  foliage 
may  become  fairly  dry  by  night. 

Very  many  growers  afford  too  much  ventilation 
to  Roses  when  in  early  growth.  Far  better  is  it  to 
regulate  the  temperature  without  this  and  so  avoid 
draughts,  which  are  certain  to  cause  mildew,  and 
more  or  less  to  check  the  growth  at  a  most  critical 
time. 

Soils  for  Hoses. — All  lovers  of  the  Rose  would  do 
well  to  get  the  little  treatise  upon  Soils  for  Hoses, 
issued  by  the  National  Rose  Society  ;  although 
this  does  not  tell  us  just  what  is  the  best  soil,  it 
gives  most  valuable  hints. 

It  may  interest  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  to  know  that  upon  Christmas  Day,  quite 
a  nice  bunch  of  flowers  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
was  cut  from  the  open  here.  This  iB  a  grand  old 
climber  Rose,  and  when  allowed  to  grow  at  will  it 
is  seldom  out  of  flower  from  the  end  of  May  until 
sharp  frosts  arrive.  The  hips  upon  the  hybrid 
seedling  Briars  are  still  most  showy.  In  one  warm 
corner,  and  where  a  few  plants  are  used  to  hide  a 
low  building  containing  a  steam-boiler,  the  Sweet 
Briar  is  bursting  into  leaf  sufficiently  to  draw 
attention  by  its  perfume.  Seldom  have  the  buds 
worked  during  the  previous  summer  looked  more 
promising  than  those  in  this  neighbourhood  at  the 
present  time.  Whether  upon  the  many  varieties 
of  dwarf  stocks  or  standard  Briars,  it  is  the  same. 
A.  Piper,  Ucktiehl. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  BANANA,  MUSA 
ENSETE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Director  of  Kew  for  the 
photograph  of  a  bunch  of  fruits  of  Musa  Ensete, 
reproduced  in  fig.  22.  The  plant  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on 
several  occasions,  notably  in  1SS1,  vol.  xv.,  p.  4N..>  ; 
where  two  very  fine  specimens  are  shown  in  a  view 
of  Jamaica  scenery  ;  and  in  a  supplement  to  the 
issue  for  December  S,  1894,  where  it  is  shown  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Howard  Fox, 
at  Rose  Hill,  Falmouth.  Flowering  examples  may 
row  and  then  be  seen  in  the  houses  at  Kew.  The 
bunch  of  fruits  now  figured  was  forwarded  to  Kew 
by  a  Covent  Garden  agent,  who  had  received  it  from 
the  Azores  as  a  "  peculiar  Palm  fruit,  which  might 
be  obtained  in  quantity  from  that  island.''  The 
diameter  of  the  bunch  was  12  inches.  The  fruits 
weie  not  mature,  consequently  they  did  not  contain 
the  large  seeds  which  this  species  generally  produces 
abundantly.  In  this  respect,  and  also  in  the  fruit 
being  coriaceous,  dry,  and  inedible,  M.  Ensete  differs 
from  the  Banana  proper.  M.  sapientum.  The  soft 
inside  of  the  ''stem''  (really  the  folding  bases  of 
the  leaves),  is,  according  to  the  traveller  Bruce,  the 
best  of  all  vegetables.  When  boiled,  it  has  the 
taste  of  the  best  new  Wheat-bread  not  fully  baked. 
Ooly  the  white  "heart''  of  the  stem  is  eaten; 
this  is  well  boiled,  eaten  with  milk  or  butter,  a 
it  is  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  easily  digested. 
M.  Eusete  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and  equatorial 
Africa,  but  it  is  now  widely  distributed  in  the 
tropics.  Young  plants  of  it  are  used  for  summer 
effect  in  the  London  parks.  According  to  the  Ktvr 
Bulletin,  the  total  weight  of  a  single  plant  grown 
in  the  tropics  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

The  first  week  in  February  is  a  suitable  time  to 
make  sowings  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  to  the  number  of  rive  in  a  oA-inch.  pot  in 
sandy  soil,  placing  the  seed-pots  in  a  cold  gHss- 
house.  In  some  light  soils  and  warm  districts  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  the  month  of  November,  but 
the  gain  by  this  early  sowiug  is  doubtful.  The 
plant  iloes  not  make  much  headway  before  April, 
and  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  autumn  sowiug 
over  that  of  sowing  in  pots  iu  cold  houses  and 
frames. 

The  aim  cf  the  gardentr  should  be  to  obtain 
plants  S  feet  iu  height  early  iu  August.  Some  lor 
sons  may  think   this  an   extraordinary  height  ;>> 
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wish  Sweet  Peas" to  grow  to,  but  from  experience  I 
can  say  the  higher  they  grow  the  better  tbey 
flower,  and  we  cannot  have  too  much  bloom  from 
Sweet  Peas.  Now  that  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
the  correct  method  would  appear  to  be  to  set  out 
or  sow  in  clumps,  and  by  that  means  keep  the 
varieties  distinct  from  each  other,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  seed  saving,  but  for  a  display  also.  When 
growing  side  by  side,  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
varieties  becoming  mixed  from  inoculation  by 
insects,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  any  insect  to  cross- 
fertilise  varieties  as  in  the  case  of  many  plants, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs 
prior  to  the  expansion  of  the  blooms. 

There  is  no  flower  in  the  garden  which  is  capable 
of  affording  such  large  returns  for  the  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  it  as  the  Sweet  Pea,  com- 
mencing, as  it  does,  to  unfold  its  blossoms  in  June, 
and  given  the  right  kind  of  treatment,  continuing 
till  checked  by  frost.  A  long  season  of  steady  unin- 
terrupted growth  is  the  chief  point  to  aim  at.  In 
growing  Sweet  Peas  there  are  three  common  mis- 
takes which  are  made.  First,  the  seed  is  sown 
much  too  thickly,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plants  are  so  much  crowded  that  continued  vigorous 
growth  is  impossible.  I  like  to  see  side  shoots 
that  extend  to  a  length  of  6  feet,  then  I  am  sure  the 
plant  is  not  lacking  in  vigour,  and  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  blossoms.  The  blooms 
should  be  furnished  with  10  inches,  or  more,  of 
stalk,  and  most  of  thete  carrying  four  blooms. 
Another  mistake,  and  a  common  one,  is  not  to 
gather  the  blooms.  The  harder  the  flowers  are  cut 
the  more  numerous  they  become,  the  flowering 
season  being  thereby  extended;  whereas,  if  few 
blooms  are  cut,  a  full  crop  of  seed-pods  is  the  result, 
which,  whilst  they  are  maturing,  rob  the  plant  and 
bring  flower  production  to  a  standstill.  Let  the 
blooms  be  removed  frequently,  and  thus  obtain  a 
succession.  The  third  mistake  is  to  withhold  water 
during  spells  of  dry  weather,  when  the  plants  should 
be  in  active  growth.  Some  persons  are  apt  to  put 
tbe  blame  on  an  attack  of  mildew,  but  they  forget 
how  little  they  do  to  prevent  such  an  attack. 
Drought  at  the  roots  is  the  common,  and  I  might 
say,  the  only  cause  of  mildew  on  Sweet  Peas. 
Affording  a  mulch  of  half  rotten  manure  long  before 
the  mildew  is  discernible  would  be  a  step  iu  the 
right  direction,  but  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  matter  of  mulching.  Abundance  of  water  at 
the  roots,  and  occasional  heavy  applications  of 
liquid  manure  are  important  matters. 

By  sowing  the  seeds  in  pots  in  cold  frames  at  the 
time  named,  an  early  growth  is  obtained  without 
incurring  any  trouble  from  slugs.  When  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots  let  the  plants  be  re-potted  into 
small  32's,  employing  a  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  turfy  loam,  and  one  of  half-decayed  horse- 
manure  ;  whenever  the  weather  is  statable  draw 
the  lights  off  from  the  frame,  so  as  to  ensure  stocky 
growth. 

Early  in  the  month  of  A  pril  strong  plants  1  foot 
high  will  be  provided,  which,  when  set  out  in  the 
open  around,  will  start  into  kindly  growth  forth- 
with. As  a  means  of  support  nothing  is  better 
than  untrimmed  Pea  -  stakes,  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly alongside  the  plants  soon  after  planting, 
in  order  that  the  tendrils  may  cling  directly  they 
are  long  enough.  It  is  at  this  time  that  mulching 
is  best  carried  out. 

My  note  would  not  be  complete  without  a  selec- 
tion of  varieties.  Like  many  other  popular  flowers, 
the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  have  increased  so  fast 
that  a  selection  of  the  best  is  not  easy,  there  being 
no  fewer  than  200  varieties  in  commerce.  The 
following  four  dozen  will  give  a  good  display  if  the 
cultural  conditions  are  of  the  right  kind,  as  they 
embrace  the  best  of  both  old  and  new  varieties. 

In  white-flowered  varieties  we  have  Sadie  Burpee, 
Blanche  Burpee,  and  Emily  Henderson,  all  very 
fine  sorts,  possessing  the  points  most  desirable  in  a 
Sweet  Pea.  In  blue,  we  have  Countess  of  Cadogan 
and  Navy  Blue.  In  blush,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 
Claret-coloured  sorts  are  well  represented  by  Duke 


of  Westminster  and  Duke  of  Clarence.  Creamy- 
white  varieties  are  pleasing,  and  the  best  are  Lemon 
Queen,  Lady  Beaeonsfield,  and  Venus.  Crimson 
is  well  represented  by  Salopian,  Mars,  and  Firefly. 
Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Shazada  afford  desirable 
indigo  tints.  Telling  varieties  of  lavender  are 
found  in  LadyGrisel  Hamilton,  Lady  Nina  Balfour, 
and  Countess  of  Radnor.  Lady  Skelmersdale  and 
Colonist  are  representative  of  lilac  tints.  Of  dis- 
tinct magenta,  Calypso,  Othello,  and  Black  Knight 
are  recognised  as  being  the  best.  The  mauve- 
coloured  Fascination  is  a  desirable  variety.  The 
orange-coloured  section  has  now  become  a  large 
one,  and  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Gorgeous,  Countess  of 
Powis,  Chancellor,  and  Triumph  are  nice  examples. 
In  pink,  we  have  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Countess 
of  Lathom,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  and  Lovely,  which 
are  the  cream  of  this  tint.  Monarch  is  a  desirable 
purple-coloured  variety.  Varieties  of  rose  colour 
are  numerous.  Lord  Kenyon,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Splendour,  and  Apple  Blossom  are  all 
first  class.  Iu  scarlet,  Prince  Edward  of  York 
deserves  extended  cultivation.  Striped  varieties 
are  numerous,  but  not  so  popular  as  some  other 
types.  Admirers  of  this  class  may  choose  with  the 
surety  of  having  something  nice  from  Aurora,  Mrs,. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Duchess  of  York,  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Senator.  Yellow  is  a  colour  that  has 
many  admirers,  especially  if  it  be  pure  in  tone. 
Queen  Victoria  gives  blooms  large  and  in  every  way 
desirable ;  in  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a 
variety  more  pleasing  in  any  colour.  Cream  of 
Brookhampton  is  an  improvement  upon  Mrs. 
Eckford,  itself  desirable  where  numbers  are 
required.   E.  M . 


The   Week's  Work, 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  t^e  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarine s. — The  advancement  of 
the  early  house  from  the  flowering  to  the  growing 
stage  will  necessitate  close  attention  to  disbudding. 
But  the  young  growths  are  the  principal  promoters 
of  root  action,  and  if  these  are  removed  in  too  great 
quantities  a  check  may  be  given  to  the  regular 
supply  of  sap  to  the  young  fruit.  At  the  same  time, 
a  too  large  crop  of  growths  has  a  tendency  to  rob 
tbe  fruit  of  the  necessary  nourishment.  Remove 
first  a  few  of  the  strongest  and  worst-placed  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  allowing  one  on  the  upper 
side  to  remain  to  form  a  shoot  for  future  beariug. 
The  thinning  out  of  young  growths  must  be  done 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  A  few  of  these 
if  growing  in  connection  with  well-placed  fruits 
in  the  middle  of  the  shoots,  may  be  left  till  last, 
and  then  be  shortened  to  two  or  three  leaves 
with  the  thumb-nail.  The  strong  tendency  of 
the  shortened  shoots  to  draw  sap  will  benefit 
the  young  fruit.  In  order  that  the  trees  may 
start  cleanly,  give  them  a  thorough  syringing, 
and  fumigate  with  XL-All.  A  night  temperature 
of  55°,  with  a  rise  of  5°  by  day,  is  quite,  sufficient 
at  present.  Succession  houses  may  be  started  as 
required  to  meet  the  demand,  or  retarded,  if  needs 
be,  to  meet  any  special  occasion.  Where  new 
houses  are  ready  for  planting,  the  best  tree, 
whether  standard  or  dwarf,  is  one  that  has  been 
lifted  annually  for  three  seasons  before  being  taken 
under  glass.  This  ensures  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  subsequent  fruitful  growth.  Reliable  varie- 
ties for  early  forcing  are  : — Peaches  :  Amsden 
June,  Alfred,  and  Hale's  Early.  Nectarines  : 
Early  Rivers,  Precoce  du  Croncels,  and  Lord 
Napier.  Mid-season  Peaches  :  Crimson  Galande, 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Royal  George,  Violette  Hiltive, 
Dymond,  and  Bellegarde.  Nectarines :  Drydeu, 
Violette  Hiitive,  Pine-apple,  Humboldt,  and 
Spenser.  Late  Peaches  :  Barrington,  Nectarine 
Peach,  Princess  of  Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  Gladstone, 
and  Lady  Palmerston.  Victoria  is  the  best  late 
Nectarine. 

Strawberries. — The  earliest  plants  will  soon  be  in 
flower,  and  this  is  the  only  critical  stage  in  forcing 
Strawberries.  If  the  flower  trusses  are  strong, 
and  thrown  well  up  above  the  crown  of  leaves, 
the  prospect  of  a  good  set  will  be  favourable.  The 
Strawberry-blossom  contains  many  stigmas,  and 
these  are  not  ready  for  pollination  at  one  time,  but 


usually  develop  from  the  top  of  the  fruit  down- 
wards. The  failure  to  set  one  or  more  of  these 
stigmas  produces  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the 
fruits.  Remembering,  also,  that  the  flowers  open  in 
succession,  it  will  be  seen  that  much  patience  is 
required  during  the  flowering  period.  The  con- 
ditions most  favourable  to  a  perfect  set  are 
an  elevated  position  on  shelves  near  the  glass, 
a  moderately  dry  state  at  the  roots,  a  liberal 
supply  of  fresh  air  free  from  cold  currents, 
and  a  rather  dry  atmosphere.  Advantage  must 
be  taken  of  fine  days  to  distribute  the  pollen  over 
the  principal  blossoms.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
very  soft  brush,  and  a  wooden  fan  about  a  foot 
square  with  a  strong  handle  is  also  useful  to  assist 
in  the  pollination  of  Strawberries.  It  is  used  as  a 
wisk  for  creating  a  sharp  movement  of  the  air,  and 
thus  setting  free  the  pollen.  Temperatures  of  50°  to 
55°  by  night,  and  65°  on  sunny  days,  is  sufficient 
for  the  trees  whilst  in  flower.  Introduce  succession 
plants  into  warmth  every  fortnight. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Stove  Plants. — If  the  cleaning  of  plants  (as  pre- 
viously advised)  is  finished,  the  potting  of  the 
various  species  of  stove-plants  should  now  be 
pushed  on,  a  commencement  being  made  with 
Marantas,  Anthuriums,  Alocasias,  and  other  orna- 
mental foliage  plants.  Specimens  which  have 
grown  beyond  a  convenient  size  may  be  divided 
with  more  safety  at  this  season  than  if  the  operation 
be  deferred,  as  then  the  danger  of  the  leaves 
being  scorched  and  disfigured  is  very  great.  Each 
plant  should  be  examined,  and  re-potted  where 
this  is  found  necessary,  and  top-dressed  in  others, 
removing  as  much  of  the  old  spent  ball  as  possible 
without  injury  to  the  roots.  Alocasias  and 
Anthuriums  succeed  in  a  compost  consisting  of 
fibrous-peat  one  half,  and  hand-picked  loam,  with 
the  dust  shaken  out.  one  quarter ;  the  remainder 
being  made  up  with  sphagnum-moss,  silver-sand, 
and  bone-meal.  Marantas  should  be  potted  lightly 
in  peat,  leaf -mould,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
loam,  plenty  of  sand  being  incorporated  with 
the  whole.  It  is  advisable  to  make  warm  all 
composts  intended  for  use  with  stove -plants 
before  use.  Nepenthes  do  not  require  much 
rooting  -  space,  success  depending  chiefly  on 
atmospheric  moisture.  Remove  with  a  pointed 
stick  as  much  of  the  old  material  as  possible,  and 
replace  it  with  Orchid-peat,  live  sphagnum-moss, 
and  clean  crocks.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  getting 
leggy,  let  them  be  cut  down  to  two  or  three 
leaves.  Cuttings  of  Nepenthes  strike  freely  if 
placed  through  the  bole  of  an  inverted  60-pot  in  a 
propagating  frame,  stood  on  cocoa-fibre  refuse  dust, 
or  on  sphagnum-moss,  and  frequently  syringed. 
Whilst  iu  this  stage  they  should  be  syringed 
occasionally,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  arevisibh, 
the  tops  should  be  potted  into  60's,  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  being  continued  till  they  become  es- 
tablished.    Afterwards  hang  them  near  the  roof. 

Humeas  seem  to  be  coming  into  fashion  again. 
The  final  potting  of  these  plants  may  soon  be 
carried  out,  using  pots  from  9  to  10  inches  in 
diameter.  A  compost  consisting  of  light  fibrous 
loam,  flaky  leaf-mould,  and  sand  suits  the  needs  of 
the  plants  admirably.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  oool 
greenhouse,  avoiding  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 
Tetbury.  Gloucestershire. 

Early  Peas. — These  may  be  easily  grown  under 
glass  in  hot-water  pits  or  frames,  if  sufficient 
light  is  afforded  to  induce  sturdy  haulm.  If 
sown  in  pots  choose  8-inch  ones,  place  a  few 
crocks  at  the  bottom,  fill  the  pots  for  three-quarters 
of  their  depth  with  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  small  quantity  of  half-inch  bones. 
The  seeds  may  then  be  sown  moderately  thickly. 
The  plants  when  3  inches  high  may  be  left  eight  in 
a  pot ;  the  temperature  by  day  at  the  commence- 
ment should  be  55°  and  not  exceed  60°,  air 
being  admitted  in  favourable  weather.  When  the 
roots  of  the  plants  fill  the  soil,  a  top-dressing  of 
the  same  materials  should  be  afforded,  and  small, 
well  sprayed  Pea-stieks  placed  around  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  When  the  pods  are  formed,  occasional 
applications  of  liquid-manure  will  help  them  con- 
siderably. The  varieties  William  Hurst,  Chelsea 
Gem,  and  Early  Sunrise,  are  of  dwarf  growth, 
succeeding  admirably  under  pot  culture. 
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Peas  Out-of-doors.  —  For  the  earliest  crops  out- 
doors, Exonian,  American  Wonder,  and  Farliest-of- 
All,  may  now  be  sown  to  the  number  of  twelve  seeds 
in  each  5-inch  pot,  and  the  latter  placed  in  gentle 
heat  till  germination  takes  place,  and  then  be  shifted 
to  a  cool  frame  close  to  the  glass.  Ventilate  the 
plants  by  degrees,  admitting  more  and  more  air 
till  the  plants  are  4  inches  high,  when  planting- 
out  may  take  place.  The  early  crop  of  Peas 
should  be  taken  from  a  border  in  the  front  of  a 
south  or  wtst  wall,  which  should  be  prepared  by 
deep  trenching  and  ridging,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  dried  and  pulverised  by  the  sun  and  wind. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Plants  of  Walcheren  raised  in 
September  and  pricked  out  into  cold  frames  must 
be  afforded  free  ventilation,  or  a  check  will  follow 
the  planting-out.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  a 
possible  deficiency  of  plants,  seeds  of  the  varieties 
Extra  Early  Forcing  and  Early  London  may  be 
sown  forthwith  in  pans  or  seed-boxes,  placing  these 
in  a  gentle  heat  and  near  the  glass.  When  the 
seedlings  show  the  second  leaf,  prick  them  out  into 
beds  in  pits  and  frames,  in  order  to  gain  size  and 
strength  before  planting  them  out-of-doors.  These 
plants  will  then  form  heads  of  a  moderate  size  by 
the  end  of  the  month  of  May. 

Cabhages. — Beds  planted  iu  the  autumn  should 
have  every  vacmcy  in  the  lines  planted  up  from 
the  reserve  or  the  seed-beds  ;  and  if  the  demand  for 
Cabbages  is  large,  seed  of  All  Heart  and  Veitch's 
Earliest-of-All  may  now  be  sown,  and  the  seedlings 
treated  in  the  same  manner  a9  advised  for  Cauli- 
flowers. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Bknbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbolsbnry 
Castle,  Dorset. 

The  Dahlia. — Tubers  of  varieties  selected  for 
propagating  may  forthwith  be  placed  in  a  warm- 
house,  or  on  a  hot-bed,  being  set  fairly  close 
together  with  cocoanut  fibre  refuse  or  coarse  leaf- 
soil  packed  round  and  over  them,  to  a  depth 
of  from  3  inches.  In  whatever  manner  heat  is 
afforded  to  start  the  tubers  into  growth,  they 
should  be  afforded  plenty  of  light  from  the 
moment  they  commence  to  put  forth  shoots.  When 
a  Bhoot  has  reached  a  length  of  4  inches  it  is  fit  for 
making  a  cutting  [a  heell.  Such  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  singly  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  which 
may  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  hot-bed  frame 
having  a  warmth  of  "0°  to  75°. 

Qannts. — These  useful  plants  should  be  got  into 
growth  early  this  month,  potting  them  into  rich 
soil,  and  affording  good  drainage.  Plunge  in  mild 
bottom-heat,  and  on  signs  of  root  activity  being 
noticed,  afford  tepid  rain-water,  increasing  the 
quantity  as  the  roots  fill  the  soil.  A  suitable  tem- 
perature is  one  of  from  G0°  to  65°.  Choice  or  new 
varieties  may  be  now  increased  by  division  of  the 
root,  taking  care  that  each  piece  is  furnished  with 
a  bud.  Choose  pots  to  suit  the  size  of  the  divi- 
sions. Plunge  these  in  a  hot-bed  such  as  I  have 
recommended  for  striking  Dahlias.  Afford  water 
sparingly  until  a  move  is  noticeable  iu  the  growth, 
when  a  little  more  may  be  applied ;  but  much 
caution  is  needed  at  this  stage,  or  decay  will  be  set 
up  in  the  rhizome. 

Potting-plwnU.  —  Various  kinds  of  soil  may 
now  be  got  in  readiness  for  potting  purposes ; 
sifting  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  grit,  &c,  and 
mixing,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  different 
composts,  so  as  to  suit  the  plants  to  be  potted. 
Let  pots  of  all  the  suitable  sizes  be  washed  or 
bought  in,  and  let  them  be  kept  under  cover. 
Pelargoniums  which  have  been  rooted  in  the 
usual  sort  of  box  must  be  potted  before  over- 
crowding weakens  them  ;  and  in  potting,  the 
soil  should  be  dry  enough  to  allow  of  the  soil 
beiDg  made  firm  without  it.  sticking  to  the  gardener's 
hands.  The  best  soil  is  one  of  which  two-year  old 
pasture-loam  forms  three-quarters  of  the  whole. 
Not  much  hard  drainage  is  required  in  the  pots  ; 
one  or  two  concave  pieces,  hollow  side  downwards, 
and  a  big  pinch  of  roughish  loam  or  dried  horse- 
dung  being  enough.  Rooted  cuttings  of  Lobelia 
erinus  in  variety  may  in  turn  be  potted,  and  re- 
placed on  shelves  where  they  were  rooted.  These 
potted  plants  will  in  turn  afford  cuttings,  which 
are  very  useful  where  large  numbers  are  needed. 

Echrveria  seeunda  glavca,  Mentha  Pulegium,  and 
Sedums  which  are  pricked  out  thickly  in  slightly- 
warmed  frames  should  have  the  lights  drawn  off 
the  frames  on  bright  days. 

Seeds. — Weather  permitting,    a  sowing  may  be 


made  of  Sweet  Peas,  sowing  thiuly  in  lines.      Seed 
of  alpine  plants  may  be  sown  in  small  plots,  making 
the  soil  firm  by  patting  it  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
Cover  with  fish-netting  raised  above  the  soil,  and 
set  traps  for  mice. 

Bedding  Plants. — After  foggy  and  wet  weather 
let  all  kinds  of  plants  be  cleared  of  decaying  leaves, 
affording  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is  not 
frosty.  If  the  coal-ashes  on  which  the  plants  are 
standing  is  very  moist,  replace  it  with  fresh  mate- 
rials, and  make  use  of  the  hot-water  pipes  during 
the  day  in  conjunction  with  ventilation  to  drive 
out  damp.  Calceolarias,  after  clearing  away  de- 
cayed leaves,  should  have  charcoal- dust  strewn 
between  the  cuttings,  in  order  to  arreBt  decay. 
Verbenas,  being  subject  to  attacks  of  mildew, 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  house,  near  to 
the  roof  glass,  and  if  a  dusting  with  sulphur  be 
afforded  in  early  morning  the  spread  of  mildew 
will  be  arrested. 

General  Remarks. — During  mild  weather  cover- 
ings which  were  placed  at  the  base  of  half-hardy 
plants  may  be  partially  removed  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  the  colder  parts  there 
should  be  no  hurry  to  remove  anything  yet. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  "Ward,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
BvJlh  Plums. — The  pruning  of  Plums  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  excepting  that  the 
young  breast  shoots  and  others  left  for  forming 
fruit-spurs  need  less  severe  cutting  back  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  should  not  be  left  of  any  great  length, 
or  the  bushes  will  become  very  dense  with 
growths.  Some  gardeners  leave  a  greater  number 
of  branches  in  the  Plum  than  in  the  Apple,  but 
this  I  consider  to  be  mistaken  practice,  <[uite  as 
heavy  a  crop  of  fruit,  if  not  heavier,  being 
obtained  from  bushes  the  branches  of  which  are 
kept  thin  and  the  centres  open.  Bush  Plums  are 
more  economical  than  standard  trees,  as  the  bushes 
may  be  planted  at  9  feet  apart  each  way.  It  is 
probable  that  to  keep  bushes  fruitful  root-pruning 
and  lifting  will  have  to  be  performed  once  or 
twice  ;  but  afterwards  they  bear  well. 

Pyramidal  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  —  These 
require  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  bushes,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  leading  shoot  must  be  retained 
for  the  exteusion  in  height  in  the  case  of  young  trees 
that  have  not  reached  their  limit.  These  shoots 
should  have  the  tips  removed. 

Maiden  Trees.  —  Such  of  theBe  as  consist  of  a 
single  shoot  should  be  cut  back  to  a  point  where 
there  are  five  prominent  buds,  if  they  are  to  be 
trained  as  pyramids  ;  whereas  for  forming  bushes 
four  buds  will  suffice,  a  leading  shoot  Dot  being 
required. 

Bush  Che rries.  —  Culinary  varieties,  such  as  the 
Morello,  Belle  Magnifique,  and  Kentish,  will  simply 
need  the  shoots  to  be  thinned  out  where  crowded, 
the  weakest  wood  being  that  first  removed,  after- 
wards taking  out  the  remainder  if  the  crown  is 
still  too  dense.  The  use  of  nets  in  protecting  the 
fruit  of  the  Cherry  is  apt  to  cause  the  trees  to 
assume  a  drooping  habit  of  growth,  and  is  a  check 
on  upward  growth.  Those  who  have  but  a  small 
wall  area  at  command  should  always  adopt  this 
method  of  growing  the  Morello  and  kindred  varie- 
ties, for  the  trees  may  be  planted  at  0  feet  apart, 
aud  will  in  a  few  years  form  a  very  fruitful  hedge. 
Dessert  varieties  of  the  Cherry,  if  they  were  sum- 
mer pruned,  will  require  only  a  shortening  of  such 
leading  shoots  and  spurs  as  may  have  grown  to  too 
great  a  length.  Dessert  Cherries  in  bushes,  in 
orde  r  to  keep  them  healthy  aud  vigorous,  are  better 
cultivated  on  the  extension  than  the  restrictive 
method. 

Cleansing  Trees  and  Bushes. — Pruning  finished, 
spray  the  trees,  &c,  with  the  caustic  soda  in 
solution  as  previously  recommended,  before  the 
borders  are  pointed  over.  Trees  infested  with 
American-blight  should  be  well  brushed  on  stems 
and  branches  with  petroleum  emulsion,  and  the  roots 
laid  bare  for  a  yard  or  two  :  and  if  any  of  the  insects 
are  found,  sprinkle  with  water  to  which  petroleum 
has  been  added,  at  the  rate  of  two  fluid  ouuees  to 
each  gallou  of  water,  or  use  strong  soap  suds  iu- 
stead.  Remove  the  soil  which  has  covered  the 
roots  and  char  it,  replacing  it  with  soil  from  the 
vegetable  quarters,  or  with  fresh  loam.  Trees 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen  may  be  washed  with 
caustic  soda. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioau, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen. 

Masdevallias. — Orchids  at  this  season  begin  to 
make  slow  growth,  generally  necessitating  an 
examination  of  the  roots  and  rooting  material. 
Amongst  the  first  to  need  attention  are  Masde- 
vallias. To  enumerate  the  varieties  would  occupy 
too  much  space  here,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
with  few  exceptions,  viz.,  M.  tovarensis,  and  those 
of  the  Chimasra  section,  Masdevallias  may  now  be 
resurfaced  with  fresh  material,  or  repotted  as  the 
case  may  require.  This,  however,  only  applies  to 
plants  that  need  not  be  pulled  apart  when  repotting 
them,  for  where  such  an  operation  is  necessary, 
better  results  will  be  obtained  if  it  be  carried  out 
later  in  the  year.  Small  plants  and  others  which 
require  larger  pots  and  pans  to  hold  them  in  an 
unseparated  state,  may  oe  safely  repotted  forthwith, 
The  strong  varieties  as  M.  Harryana,  M.  ignea. 
M.  Veitchi,  &c  ,  are  suitably  accommodated  in 
pots ;  but  M.  Shuttleworthi,  M.  muscosa,  M. 
Wageneri.  M.  tridactylites,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  thrive  better  when  grown  in  suspended 
pans.  Pots  and  pans  should  be  three  parts  filled 
with  clean  crocks,  and  afterwards  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  one  half  of  fine  textured  peat,  and  one 
half  of  clean  living  sphagnum,  well  incorporated 
with  each  other.  Plants  about  to  be  repotted 
should  have  no  water  afforded  them  for  a  few  days 
previously,  in  order  that  the  stale  materials  may 
be  picked  out  readily  ;  and  when  the  new  is  placed 
about  their  roots,  the  condition  of  the  plant  can  be 
easily  ascertained,  and  water  afforded  accordingly. 
For  some  considerable  time  a  moist  condition 
should  be  maintained,  but  prolonged  saturation 
at  this  season  causes  the  leaves  to  drop.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  break  the  pots  in  order  to  detach  the  old 
compost  from  the  roots,  and  the  clean  pots  used 
should  be  proportionate  in  size  to  the  plants. 
The  material  should  be  worked  in  evenly  and 
made  firm  about  the  roots,  but  not  pressed  very 
hard,  or  elevated  above  the  rim.  Sand  is  often 
used  with  the  compost,  but  excepting  river-sand 
from  unpolluted  streams,  it  is  of  little  value,  and 
finely-broken  crocks  are  better  for  securing  poro- 
sity. For  some  time  after  repotting,  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  the  surface  will  supply  the  plants 
with  all  the  moisture  they  require. 

Phahcnopsis  of  all  species,  more  especially  those 
that  have  just  flowered,  should  be  given  a  short 
season  of  rest,  by  restricting  the  amount  of  water 
afforded,  allowing  a  moderately  low  temperature, 
and  a  drier  air.  Soon  after  blooming,  the  oldest 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  tall  away,  and  attempts  are 
sometimes  made  to  avert  this  by  affording  much 
moisture,  and  thereby,  iu  my  opinion,  render  them 
more  susceptible  to  decay,  rather  thau  preventing 
it.  As  the  sphagnum  moss  will  be  replaced  in  » 
month  or  two,  no  attempt  at  keeping  it  alive 
should  be  made. 


Alpine  Garden. 


sAXIFRAOA  APICULATA. 
Some  large  tufts  have  been  covered  with  flower- 
ing spikes  for  some  weeks.  In  southern  gardens 
this  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  fact.  Plants  that 
are  full  of  promise  some  weeks  prior  to  Christmas 
do  not  always  fulfil  that  promise.  Many  flowers 
were  expanding  early  iu  December,  but  the  severe 
frost  was  too  much  for  the  rather  teuder  footstalks. 
Fortunately,  S.  apiculata  is  very  free,  and  the  more 
or  less  backward  rosettes  soon  fill  gaps  made  by 
the  frost.  To  some  extent,  the  tendency  to  flower 
early  may  be  modified  by  giving  the  plants  a  shady 
position,  whether  planted  in  the  rockery  or  in 
po  s.  The  plants  are  very  successful  in  such  posi- 
tions in  summer,  growing  much  more  freely  than 
iu  sunshine.  This  is  better  practice  than  giving 
any  kind  of  protection  to  the  advancing  flowers. 
aud  much  as  the  earliest  flowers  are  appreciated,  it 
is  better  to  have  them  quite  natural,  if  possible. 
The  pale  yellow  blossoms  of  this  kind  make 
a  good  display,  and  in  the  open  I  have  known 
them  continue  attractive  for  several  weeks.  Tin- 
plant  requires  but  a  good  ordinary  soil,  with  plenty 
of  grit  in  it,  and  succeeds  in  smoky  London  as  we) 
as  elsewhere.   E.  Jenhn'. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
0/  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  0/  horticulturists. 

Illustrations — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable,  plants,  towers,  trees,  6tc;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    FEBRUARY. 


MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY, 

THURSDAY, 

TUESDAY, 


Feb. 


,/  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
I     Annual  Meeting. 

Feb  13  f  Roval  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
t     mittees  Meet. 

Feb.  15—  Linneau  Society  Meeting. 

("Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild  • 

Feb.  22,'      Manchester  and  North   of  Eng- 

L     land  Orchid  Society's  Meeting. 

Feb.  2' 


j  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
(     mittees  Meet. 

SALE8. 

MONDAY,  Feb.  ,'..  -  Hardy  Perennials,  Roses,  Fruit-trees 
&c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  Feb.  7.— Japanese  Lilies,  Palms,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Hardy  Border  Plants  &e  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms.— Clearance  Sale  of  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Orchids,  Garden  frames,  kc  at 
Braddon  Tor,  Braddon  Hill  Road  West,  Torquay,  by 
order  of  Captain  W.  Fane  Tucker,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris 
at  12.30  o'clock. 

FRIDAY,  Feb  P.— Imported  and  Established  Orohids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 39'33. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  January  31  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  41°  ;  Min.  35°. 
Pbovikces.  —  January  31  (0  p.m.):  Max.  41°,   Coast  of 
Mayo ;  Min.  35°,  Peterhead. 


A  German  Exhi- 
bition of  the 
Florists'  Art. 


We  are  informed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee,  Dr.  M. 
Schmidt-Metzler,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  hold  a  general  exhibition  of  objects 
of  the  florists'  art -cut  blooms  and  articles  used 
in  the  work  of  a  florist— in  the  Palm  Garden, 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  on  June  23,  24,  and  25 
1900.  The  exhibition  is  the  outcome  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  professional  and  amateurist 
patrons  of  the  business,  which  has  greatly 
increased  as  an  industry  in  Germany  as  else- 
where, to  afford  the  general  public  a  collective 
idea  of  the  florists'  art  of  the  present  day,  and 
of  its  capabilities.  The  exhibition  will  cover 
the  entire  area  of  the  florists'  industry,  such  as 
the  decoration  of  saloons  and  apartments  ;  the 
flowers  and  greenery  necessary  in  carry inor  out 
different  descriptions  of  decoration,  baskets, 
china,  glass,  and  other  objects  used  in  the  work, 
being  of  German  origin.  Frankfort  has  long  pos- 
sessed a  reputation  for  excellence  in  the  florists' 
art,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  exhibition  in  that 
town  will  lead  to  an  improved  taste  being  dis- 
played in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  large 
number  of  prizes  in  money,  as  well  as  gold  and 
silver  medals,  will  be  awarded  to  competitors. 


Horticulture  and 

the  Study  o 

Nature. 


Last  week  we  touched  upon  the 
tubject  of  rural  education  in 
this  country,  and  on  the  day  our 
article  was  printed,  an  influential 
deputation  from  the  Agricultural  Education 
Committee  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire in  his  capacity  of  Lord  President  of 
Council.  The  object  of  the  deputation  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  urge  the  taking 
over  of  the  teaching  work  of  the  Board  of  Agrf- 
culture  by  the  new  Board  of  Education,  which 
begins  work  next  April. 


The  suggestion  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
introduction  of  such  teaching  as  we  dealt  with 
last  week  into  the  village  schools  of  this 
country.  The  necessity  of  appointing  a  number 
of  specially-qualified  inspectors  to  see  that  the 
instruction  is  properly  carried  out  was  emphati- 
cally brought  forward  at  the  same  time. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  expressed 
his  agreement  with  the  improvements  desired, 
seemed  to  think  that  the  success  of  their  intro- 
duction depended  altogether  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  local  bodies  who  deal  with  educa- 
tion took  up  the  matter.  When  once  the  inte- 
rest in  the  kind  of  teaching  advocated  became 
general,  this  might  easily  be  carried  out. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
what  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  things  to  be  reckoned 
with.  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  much 
depends  upon  the  teachers  themselves,  who 
have  to  guide  the  children  in  the  study  of 
Nature,  and  upon  their  own  training.  One  of 
the  first  pieces  of  work  to  be  done,  if  rural 
subjects  are  to  be  efficiently  taught,  is  to 
arrange  for  an  organised  system  of  normal 
classes  at  suitable  centres  for  the  instruction  of 
our  village  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  some  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  instructors  of  the 
right  kind,  and  probably  the  only  useful  plan  to 
adopt  will  be  to  give  to  a  trained  biologist  the 
help  of  a  practical  man. 

The  selection  of  inspectors  will  also  be  by  no 
means  easy,  for  the  proper  men  for  the  post 
should  not  only  be  field  naturalists,  but  should 
combine  a  knowledge  of  modern  methods   of 
science  teaching  with  the  applications  of  biology 
to  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  the  rearing  of 
animals.   With  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's remarks  as  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
schools,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  see  what  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
English  Education  Exhibition   which  has  just 
been  held.     The  fact  may  not  have  forced  itself 
upon  the  ordinary  visitor's  mind,  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  exhibits  soon  made  manifest 
what  a  surprising  number  of  teaching  establish- 
ments in  this  country  include  some  branch  of 
Nature-study  in  their  curricula.     It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  criticise  academic  teaching, 
except  so  far  as  the  training  of  teachers  is  con- 
cerned.     We   need   not  say   anything  further 
about    natural    history   in   ordinary   secondary 
schools  than  that  it  is   usually  scrappy,  often 
only  theoretical,  and,  to  judge  by  the  speci- 
mens exhibited,  by  no  means  taken  seriously. 
The  work  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  is 
the  instruction  in  horticulture  and  botany  in 
elementary  schools  and  under  County  Councils. 
By  the  Church  of  England  Schools,  under  the 
heading  of  "  Manual  Instruction,"  photographs 
of  school  gardens  at  Freshwater  and   Stratton 
were  exhibited.     In  the  first  case  these  were 
accompanied  by  note-books,  and  in  the  second 
by  vegetables  grown  by  the   boys.     The  work 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society  was 
represented  by  similar  pictures  of   the  school 
gardens  at  Boscombe.     Note-books  again  were 
in  evidence,  with  plans  of  the  whole  garden  and 
a  single  plot  ;  while  a  report  dealt  with  gar- 
dening as    a   part  of    General   as   well   as   of 
Technical  Instruction. 

Granting  that  these  schools  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  two  series  where  horticultural  instruction 
is  given,  the  fact  remains  that  work  of  the  kind 
has  already  been  begun  in  our  country  schools. 
Botany  is  a  subject  taught  both  in  "British" 
and  Wesleyan  Schools,  and  seeing  that  the 
Board    Schools   in   cities   and   big    towns    like 


London,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Brighton  teach 
the  same  subject  under  difficulties,  it  should 
not  be  a  hard  matter  to  adopt  a  course  of 
Nature-study  in  country  establishments  of  a 
like  constitution.  Although  it  does  not  bear 
directly  upon  rural  education,  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  mention  the  fine  exhibit  of  botanical 
material  which,  through  the  action  of  the 
authorities  of  the  London  parks,  is  now  supplied 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  London  Board  Schools. 
The  metal  cases,  containing  a  fortnight's  supply, 
were  also  to  be  seen,  and  seventy  of  these  are 
despatched  each  week. 

Very  interesting  were  the  note-books  of  the 
students  in  the  day  training-classes  for  elemen- 
tary teachers  at  Oiven's  College.  In  these,  a 
series  of  lessons  had  been  drawn  up  for  children 
of  seven  years  old,  dealing  with  a  flower  such 
as  the  Rose,  or  the  Violet.  The  legendary, 
poetic,  and  artistic  aspects  were  grouped  to- 
gether as  "  humanistic,"  while  quite  a  number  of 
others  were  rather  broadly  termed  "scientific." 
With  some  slight  modifications,  such  a  series  of 
lessons  might  well  be  arranged  for  country 
children. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  training  of 
school-masters  and  mistresses  to  teach  rural 
science,  under  the  auspices  of  county  councils. 
The  only  evidences  of  the  work  of  teachers  so 
trained  were  included  in  the  exhibit  from 
Essex.  The  carefully-written  and  illustrated 
monographs  prepared  by  the  normal  students 
each  dealt  with  the  minute  structure,  growth, 
and  general  life  history  of  some  one  plant, 
and  showed  that  in  addition  to  theoretical 
knowledge,  methods  of  manipulation,  and  of 
observing  and  recording  facts,  had  been  tho- 
roughly mastered.  When  such  original  work  is 
part  of  the  test  to  be  passed  before  a  teaching 
certificate  is  gained,  it  is  not  likely  that  school 
lessons  will  be  snatched  from  a  text  book, 
instead  of  being  taken  straight  from  Nature. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  those 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  success  of  rural 
education  have  some  work  already  accomplished 
in  this  country  to  guide  them.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  a  great  deal  more  has  been  quietly 
going  on  than  was  to  be  judged  from  the 
Education  Exhibition,  for  many  branches  of 
instruction  were  very  badly  represented. 

Let  us  leave  elementary  education,  and  look 
how  far  those  interested  in  horticulture  took 
the  trouble  to  show  what  systematic  teaching  of 
this  subject  is  being  carried  on  in  England. 
The  distribution  of  practical  gardening  schools, 
and  the  places  where  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions had  been  given  in  Somersetshire,  were 
shown  on  a  map  of  the  county  by  its  Council. 
That  of  Essex  exhibited  both  the  "  Science  " 
and  ' '  Practice  "  note-books  of  first  and  second 
year's  students  in  their  horticultural  school,  as 
well  as  the  year's  prospectus  of  the  latter.  The 
position  of  Swanley  College  (aided  by  the  Kent 
County  Council)  was  shown  on  a  map  on  the 
scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch.  Cheshire  not 
being  represented  by  any  exhibit,  no  allusion 
was  made  to  the  horticultural  side  of  Holmes 
Chapel  College.  In  a  portfolio  were  the  "  school 
garden  schemes"  of  the  Surrey  County  Council, 
but  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Prac- 
tical School  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park  (which  is  helped  by  the  London  County 
Council),  could  be  found.  Here  again  the  only 
important  exhibit  came  from  Essex. 

The  chief  Agricultural  Schools  were  repre- 
sented but  very  poorly  as  regards  the  results  of 
their  teaching  work.  The  natural  history  speci- 
mens shown  were  in  many  cases  poor,  dirty,  or 
devoid  of  any  trace  of  the  curator's  skill. 
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View  of  the  Entrance-Hall  at  Deepdene 

(see  Supplement). — Id  our  issue  for  January  20 
we  referred  at  some  length  to  the  beautiful 
gardens  attached  to  the  Deepdene,  Dorking, 
the  residence  of  Lily,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
and  Lord  William  Beresford.  Our  supple- 
mentary illustration  this  week  is  of  a  different 
character  to  the  views  then  given,  as  it  shows  the 
interior  of  the  eDtrance-hall  of  the  residence.  There 
are  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Palms  at  Deep- 
dene, and  in  our  illustration  is  shown  what  a 
beautiful  effect  may  be  obtained  in  dwelling  rooms 
by  a  skilful  use  of  these  graceful  plants.  There 
are  few  species  of  plants  that  lend  themselves 
more  fully  than  Palms  for  purposes  of  indoor 
decoration  generally. 

The  Late  Duke  of  Teck.—  The  death  of 
H.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck  creates  a  vacancy  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

R.  D.  BLACKMORE  was  a  good  cultivator  and  a 
practical  man  ;  we  have  seen  him  pruning  his  own 
Vines  and  fruit-trees.  When  fruit-growers  were 
being  lectured  upon  the  necessity  of  selecting  the 
best  fruits  only,  of  taking  great  pain-  with  packing 
and  other  details  of  marketing,  Blackmure  once 
drew  us  aside  with  a  curious  smile  to  show  us  that 
what  was  being  recommended  was  just  what  he 
had  been  doing  for  years.  In  these  particulars  he 
was  like  Thomas  Rivers,  who,  however,  was  not 
so  lenient  to  those  who  were  presumptuous  enough 
to  think  they  could  teach  him  how  to  grow  fruit- 
trees.  There  is  one  trait  in  our  friend's  character 
that  has  not  been  alluded  to,  though  the  reader  has 
but  to  look  at  the  genial  portrait  we  gave  last  week 
to  see  that  a  keen  sense  of  humour  was  one  of  his 
most  prominent  characteristics.  Those  who  were 
present  at  a  certain  conference  on  Vine  diseases  held 
at  Chiswick  some  years  ago,  will  remember  the  rich, 
rollicking  humour  with  which  he  described  a  certain 
disease  whose  nature  at  that  time  was  unknown. 
The  way  in  which  he  criticised  the  plant-dootois 
with  an  imperturbable  countenance,  was  one  of  the 
richest  bits  of  fun  we  ever  remember.  Unfortu- 
nately the  critic  was  no  better  but  rather  worse 
informed,  but  everyone  enjoyed  the  fun  neverthe- 
less. Another  characteristic  of  our  lamented  friend 
was  his  generosity.  Several  instances  of  this  came 
under  our  notice.  He  could  not  say  "No"  when 
pain,  or  poverty,  or  distress  appealed  to  him.  It  is 
possible  his  want  of  success  as  a  business  man  may 
in  a  measure  be  attributed  to  this.  Twice  within 
our  recollection  the  waggons  in  his  yard  were 
loaded  and  about  to  start  for  market,  when  a  poor 
broken-hearted  man,  whose  wife  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, came  and  pleaded  for  some  Strawberries, 
which  were  then  at  a  high  price.  The  man  went 
off  with  the  Strawberries,  telling  the  writer  o 
these  lines  that  he  felt  ashamed  to  ask  such  a 
favour  from  Mr.  Blackmure,  as  he  had  so  often 
received  similar  kindness. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  January  18,  1900,  Dr.  A.  G0NTHER, 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Geo.  Masses, 
F.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Basidio- 
mycetes.  He  remarked  that  Juel,  a  Danish  myco- 
logist, had  recently  demonstrated  that  Stilbum 
vulgare,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  typical  Hypho- 
mycete,  is  a  true  Protobasidiomycete.  Following 
up  this  hint,  the  majority  of  the  species  of  Stilbum, 
some  of  which  are  the  known  conidial  phase  of 
species  of  Sph;erostilbe,  and  others  existing  without 
any  known  higher  form,  were  examined,  with  the 
result  that  the  conidial  condition  of  Spha;rostilbe 
microspora  and  S.  gracilipes  proved  to  be  identical 
in  structure  with  Stilbum  vulgare,  in  other  words, 
true  Protobasidiomycetes.  This  discovery  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  conidial  condition  of  an  ascigerous 
fungus  may  be  a  true  Protobasidiomycete.  Similar 
discoveries  have  been  made  with  forms  of  Tuber- 
cularia  and  Isaria  known  to  be  the  conidial  stages 
of  ascigerous  fuugi.  An  exhibition  of  lantern- 
slides  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Massee's  remarks  was 
deferred. 


Permanence  of  Hybrids,  Crosses,  and 
Garden  Races  Generally. —Mr.  Ibwin  Lynch, 
of  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  writes,  "Having 
undertaken  a  lecture  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  f  should  be  very  grateful 
to  aoyone  who  would  kindly  provide  me  with 
evidence  and  opinion,  derived  from  their  own 
experience,  concerning  the  above.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  reversion  of  hybrids  to  one 
of  the  parents.  Does  the  garden  Viola  ever,  in  this 
way,  lose  its  character  when  raised  from  seed  ? 
What  good  hybrids  come  true  from  seed  (as  is 
understood,  for  instance,  of  Hippeastrum),  so  far 
that  identity,  at  least,  is  indefinitely  preserved? 
My  appeal  is  justified,  I  hope,  by  the  possibility  of 
receiving  evidence  which  may  support  or  weaken 
one  side  or  other  of  present  opposed  opinion,  and 
so  provide  interest  for  the  meeting.  I  may  further 
be  justified  by  the  fact  that,  from  different  points 
of  view,  further  evidence  with  regard  to  the  be- 
haviour of  hybrids  is  much  wanted." 

Colouring  Matters  in  Food.  —  The  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Departmental  Committee 
inquiring  into  the  use  of  preservatives  and  colouring 
matters  in  food,  affords  many  indications  of  the 
prevalence  of  opinions  based  upon  crochets  and 
fads,  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  it  is  more 
remarkable  to  rind  one  of  the  learned  members  of 
the  committee  reported  as  betraying  such  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  green 
colours  of  Peas,  as  to  state,  as  a  leading  question, 
that  "the  object  of  fie  copper  is,  of  course,  to 
restore  the  colour  of  a  faded  Pea?"  That  was  too 
much  even  for  the  witness — by  the  way,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts — who  ois- 
creetly  replied,  "  No  doubt  it  is  to  make  it  a  good 
colour."  But  this  answer  was  not  Burner  it  for 
the  examiner,  who  again  asked,  "But  is  it  uo  . 
fact  that  the  use  of  copper  in  Peas  allows  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Pea  which  has  gone  "off  colour,"  and 
which  competes  with  a  Pea  that  has  been  preserved 
by  a  somewhat  better  process,  and  which  h;s 
retained  its  colour?"  To  which  the  witness,  per- 
haps, with  less  discretion  than  before,  replied,  "  I 
think  it  very  probable  ;  but  I  really  do  not  know  !  " 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural 
SOCIETY. — The  eleventh  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Cardiff  and  Countv  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  A.  W.  P. 
Pikk,  on  the  '2.5th  ult.,  when  a  goodly  number  of 
friends  attended.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  aunual  show  to  be  held  on  July  IS  aDd  19, 
subject  to  the  usual  permission  for  the  use  of  the 
grounds  from  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  accounts 
for  the  past  year's  work  were  read  and  adopted. 
The  officers  for  the  current  year  are  :  President, 
The  MAYOR  ;  Chairman  of  Committee.  Mr.  S. 
MEDHURSr;  Vice-chairman,  Mr.  JoH?  GRIMES ; 
and  Secretary,  Mr.  II.  Gillett. 

The  Cardiff  and  District  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  held  their  thirteenth  annual 
general  meeting  on  Friday,  26th  ult.,  when 
between  forty  and  fifty  members  attended.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Treseder,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  past  three 
years,  resigned  in  consequence  of  press  of  business, 
and  he  was  cordially  thauked  by  the  Society  for 
the  good  work  which  he  has  done.  Mr.  John 
Howe  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  ( 
Shewrinq,  Vice-chairman  ;  aud  Mr.  H.  (Iillett, 
Secretary.  The  date  of  the  annual  show  was 
fixed  for  November  7  and  8. 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON.— We  have  been  shown  a 
collection  of  flowers  representing  strains  of  Primula 
sinensis,  or  Chiuese  Primrose,  by  Mr.  W.  BULL, 
New  and  Rare  Plant  Establishment,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea.  The  varieties  are  unmerou?,  and  include 
many  charming  and  distinct  colours.  The  dowers 
are  of  very  satisfactory  form,  and  most  of  them  are 
beautifully  fimbriated.  Of  so-called  blues,  much 
better  than  the  old  ecerulea,  is   one  bearing  the 


name  Imperial.  A  very  fascinating  pink  variety 
is  Pink  Countess  :  it  is  fuller,  larger,  and  more 
fimbriated  than  Pink  Beauty,  which  is  also  pretty. 
Of  crimsons,  there  are  fulgens,  and  the  newer 
Comet ;  the  latter  especially  being  very  deep  in 
colour  and  effective.  The  best  carmine  is  one  called 
Mars,  and  there  are  pretty  white  varieties  with 
yellow  centres  in  alba  and  Avalanche.  Albo- 
maculata  lutea  is  the  nearest  approach  to  yellow  ; 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  iich  Buttercup-yellow, 
which  colours  more  than  half  of  the  length  of  the 
petals,  the  extreme  outer  margin  beiDg  pale 
primrose.  Lilacina  marmorata  and  carminea  mar- 
morata  present  shades  of  lilac  and  carmine  re- 
spectively. A  reddish-purple  is  provided  by  rubra 
and  Sunshine,  each  of  which  is  very  bright  and 
pleasing  in  tint.  There  are  semi-double  varieties 
in  white,  pink,  carmine,  purple,  and  crimson. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
— The  aDnual  general  meeting  will  take  place  at 
Carr's  Restaurant,  265,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday 
next,  February  5,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
In  addition  to  the  election  of  officers,  and  other 
routine  business,  certaiu  alterations  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  will  be  considered.  The  follow- 
ing notice  of  motion  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  :  "  That  the  election  of  the  present  General 
Secretary  be  postponed  ;  aDd  that  an  advertisement 
be  inserted  in  the  gardening  papers  for  a  properly 
qualified  person  to  till  the  post  at  a  salary  of  £100 
per  annum." 

PRESENTATION.— On  Thursday  night,  Jan.  25, 
at  Mr.  J.  Cypher's  nurseries,  Mr.  G.  E.  Yeatmax, 
one  of  the  Service  Company  about  to  leave  for 
South  Africa,  was  presented  with  a  silver-mounted 
meerschaum-pipe,  in  case,  and  a  pound  tin  of 
tobacco,  subscribed  for  by  his  fellow- workmen 
(indoor  department  I,  with  whom  he  has  been  con- 
nected for  the  last  five  years.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Mr.  J.  Skinner,  of  the  Orchid 
department,  to  which  the  recipient  belonged. 

TEA  STATISTICS  show  a  very  marked  iucreas; 
in  the  Tea  shipped  from  Calcutta  during  the  present 
season,  of  which  Australia  and  America  took  a 
proportionately  larger  quantity,  more  than  setting 
off  a  decline  in  the  Bombay  requirements.  From 
April  1  to  date,  shipments  to  Great  Britain  were 
12|  per  cent,  in  excess  of  1898-99;  .50  percent, 
more  was  shipped  to  Australia  ;  101 J  per  cent, 
more  to  America.  Bombay  shows  a  decrease  of 
32  percent ,  and  sundry  ports  1  per  cent. 

The  Rainfall  of  1899— The  aggregate 
rainfall  during  the  year  just  closed  was  deficient 
over  the  whole  of  England,  the  deficiency  amount- 
ing to  6  inches  in  the  Channel  Islands,  .5  inches  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  4  inches  in  the  east 
and  south-west  of  England.  There  was  a  slight 
excess  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  in  excess  of  the 
average  over  the  whole  area  of  the  British  Islands, 
the  excess  being  greatest  over  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  although  it  was  also  very 
large  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  There  was  an 
excess  of  sunshine  over  the  entire  country,  amount- 
ing to  about  350  hours  in  the  south  of  England, 
aud  exceeding  200  hours  over  the  whole  of  England, 
except  in  the  north-eastern  district.  Iu  Ireland 
the  excess  was  about  1.50  hours  :  but  in  parts  of 
Scotlaud  it  was  not  so  large. 

Flax  Cultivation. —The  annual  returns 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  Irelaud  show 
a  slightly  increased  quantity  over  previous  years, 
although  the  additional  area  does  not  reach  a 
thousaud  acres,  the  actual  acreage  this  year  has 
beeu  34.9S(i,  whilst  the  area  of  the  previous  yen- 
was  34.4011;  and  bracketed  iu  the  same  report  are 
figures  that  reveal  the  enormous  quantities  of  Flax 
which  is  imported,  aud  of  which  the  total  cost  to  the 
country  was  three  millious  sterling,  a  fact  which 
tells  immensely  against  our  merchants,  and  shows 
the  want  of  sound  scientific  education  combined 
with  a  practical  training.  It  certainly  is  an  oppor- 
tunity the  Irish  Agricultural   Board  have  to  foster 
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and  stimulate  this  almost  languishing  industry  ; 
whilst  the  commercial  advantages  which  would 
necessarily  accrue  if  its  development  was  assured 
ought  to  be  kept  prominently  in  view.  The  annual 
loss  of  about  three  millions  every  year  ought  in 
itself  to  be  a  guarantee,  even  though  it  may  be 
subjected  to  criticism  from  several  standpoints, 
that  the  outlook  is  reassuring  to  the  promoters 
whose  aim  is  to  engender  a  heathful  activity 
amongst  the  agriculturists  of  the  country. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  — 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held  on  the  2Cth  ult.  A  donation  of  £12  5s.  was 
received  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  the  receipts  of  a 
box  placed  iu  his  Chrysanthemum-house  at  Lewis- 
ham.  It  was  announced  that  the  arjnual  dinner 
would  take  place  on  Tuesday,  May  S,  at  the  Cafe 
Monico,  Lord  Battkbsea  having  kindly  consented 
to  pre  side  ;  also,  that  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society  would  at  their  next  summer  exhibition  set 
apart  a  tent  for  the  sale  of  flowers  on  behalf  of  the 
Fund.  Messrs.  P.  E.  Kay  and  T.  G.  Swales 
were  nominated  as  members  of  the  committee  in 
the  places  of  Mr.  A.  Outran,  deceased,  and  Mr. 
Tilos.  Peed,  resigned.  A  draft  report  and  finan- 
cial statement  was  read,  the  latter  showing  an 
increase  of  £73  Is.  (id.  over  the  receipts  for  189S, 
and  both  were  adopted  for  presentation  at  the 
annual  geueral  meeting  on  Friday,  February  16. 

Exhibition  Schedules  to  Hand  —We  have 
received  from  the  following  Societies  copies  of  their 
schedules  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  forthcoming 
exhibitions  :  — 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society.  —  The 
annual  show  to  be  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  in 
the  pretty  Buhurbof  Richmond,  on  June  27  and  2S, 
will  be  a  more  important  event  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  visit  there  of  the  committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  In  the  schedule  issued  by 
the  local  committee,  containing  the  regulations  to 
be  observed  by  exhibitors,  and  lists  of  prizes  offered 
for  competition,  information  is  given  respecting 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  exhibits  that  will 
be  entered  under  the  auspices  of  the  parent  society. 
These  instructions  plainly  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  meeting  very  similar  in  character  to  those  held 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 
New  or  rare  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables, 
may  be  shown  for  Certificates,  and  groups  of  the 
same  will  be  rewarded  by  Medals,  exactly  as  at 
Westminster.  The  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid 
Commii  tees  will  meet  at  11.30  a.m.  on  June  27,  and 
there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Council  at  12.30  p.m. 
Exhibitors  intending  to  stage  groups  would  greatly 
assist  the  local  committee  by  giving  notice  to  the 
Secretary,  R.H.S.,  as  early  as  March  1,  with 
an  idea  of  the  space  that  will  be  required.  Groups 
may  be  entered  as  late  as  June  16,  but  their 
acceptance  will  be  subject  to  there  being  space 
unapplied  for  previously.  The  plants  must  be  on 
the  ground  by  9.30  a.m.,  and  the  staging  must  be 
completed  by  10.30  a  m.  All  groups  must  be  left 
for  the  second  day  of  the  show,  and  may  uot  he 
removed  till  7  P.M.  on  Thursday,  28th.  At  10  a.m. 
Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  will  be  admitted  to  the 
show  ;  and  at  1.30  p,  M.  there  will  be  a  luncheon,  to 
which  the  Council  of  the  R.  H.  S. ,  and  the  members  of 
the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees,  together 
with  the  local  committee  and  judges,  will  be  invited. 
The  schedule  of  prizes  offered  by  the  local  Society  is 
a  liberal  one,  and  the  numerous  special  prizes  include 
a  Challenge  Cup,  value  15  guineas,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chancellor,  for  the  best  collection  of 
forty-eight  cut  Roses.  Richmond  may  be  easily 
reached  from  any  part  of  London,  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  good  show,  and  a  large  number  of 
visitors  there  in  June.  Any  further  information 
required  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr. 
C.  R.  King,  61  and  62,  George  Street,  Richmond. 

County  Borough  of  Hanley  Horticultural 
Fete. — Following  the  example  of  Shrewsbury, 
Wolverhampton,  and  some  other  large  towns,  Hanley 
has  held  a  horticultural  fete  in  the  Park  belonging 
to  the  borough  for  several  years  past.     Situated 


almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
and  a  large  population,  it  is  net  surprising  that 
the  show  each  year  has  increased  in  importance 
and  extent.  The  forthcoming  exhibition  will  be 
held  on  July  4  and  5,  and  the  advance  proof  of 
schedule  contains  as  many  as  103  classes,  for 
some  of  which  very  handsome  prizes  are  offered. 
We  can  only  mention  very  few  of  these.  For  a 
group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  a  sum  of  £70  is 
offered  in  four  prizes,  the  1st  and  2nd  prize-winners 
to  be  awarded  special  prizes  to  the  value  of  £5  and 
£2  2s.  in  addition.  For  a  group  of  Orchids  in 
bloom,  £30  and  special  prizes  are  set  apart ;  and  for 
a  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  £11.  Upwards 
of  £25  is  offered  in  a  class  for  a  dinner-table  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit ;  and  nume- 
rous classes  have  been  arranged  for  plants,  cut 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  There  are  sections 
for  amateurs,  and  for  cottagers.  The  nearest 
railway-station  is  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  the  hoiti- 
eultural  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Kent,  Hanley  Park, 
Staffordshire. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Southamp- 
ton.— The  report  for  the  past  year,  to  be  presented 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  on  February  22,  is  a 
satisfactory  one.  The  summer  show  has  been 
arrauged  for  June  27  and  28,  1900  ;  and  the  autumn 
show  of  Chrysanthemums,  &c. ,  for  November  6 
and  7.  A  satisfactory  list  of  classes  for  each  of 
these  eventB  is  given  in  the  schedule.  The  Hon. 
Sec.  is  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  Heckfield,  New  Alma 
Road,  Southampton. 

Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Horticultural 
SOCIETY. — This  Society  holds  one  exhibition  each 
year,  for  Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 
The  one  for  1900  will  take  place  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, Bury,  on  November  S  and  9,  when  a  sum 
of  £130  will  be  offered  in  prizes.  The  Hon.  Sec. 
is  Mr.  W.  Norton,  7,  Guildhall  Street,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's. 

The  Quince  Stock  and  Pears.— We  read  in 

American  Gardening  an  account  by  a  correspondi  nt 
of  that  journal,  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Kieffer 
Pear  when  budded  on  the  Quince  stock.  Ten 
years  ago  he  budded  this  variety  on  the  Quince 
and  was  surprised  after  gettiug  two  or  three  small 
crops  to  fiud  the  trees  in  a  dying  state.  Tbe 
stocks  were  found  on  examination  to  be  quite  thin, 
and  the  Pear  stem  quite  thick  ;  in  fact,  the  stock 
was  strangling  the  Pear.  The  writer  replanted  the 
trees  deeply  so  as  to  get  the  point  of  union  below 
the  soil,  and  by  that  means  obtained  Pear-roots  ;  he 
then  cut  away  the  original  Quince  stock  and  thus 
obtained  trees  on  the  Pear,  which  have  done  well 
ever  since. 

ThymoCresol. — What  do  our  readers  know 
of  this  new  and  powerful  disinfectant,  germicide 
and  fungicide  ?  the  use  of  which  in  the  garden  is 
strongly  recommended  by  competent  authorities  for 
the  destruction  and  extermination  of  plant-pests. 
It  is  said  to  be  used  by  planters  iu  India  against 
red-spider,  blight,  &c. 

Books  and  Publications  Received.— Moor  una 

Alpenpfianzen  »ud  Hire  Cultur  im  National  Arboretum,  und 
Alpengarten,  Zocschen  bei  Merseburg :  printed  aDd  published 
by  E.  Karras,  at  Halle,  A.  S.  A  useful  and  extensive  list  of 
heath  and  alpine  plants  grown  for  sale  in  tbe  National 
Arboretum  and  Alpine  Garden  at  Zoescben.  The  list  is 
furnished  with  columns  for  information,  namely,  native 
country,  region  or  district ;  chief  habitat,  kind  of  soil  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  plant ;  aspect;  growth;  commercial 
value ;  and  lastly,  a  marginal  space  for  remarks  in  pen  or 
pencil.  —  List  of  Seeds  offered  by  M.  II.  Correvon,  of  the  Garden 
Alpin  d'Acclimatation,  Geneva. — Century  Book  of  Gardening, 
part  22.— Br  tish  Inventions,  vol.  i.,  No.  1  :  A  well  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  journal,  appealing  weekly,  appealing  to 
those  who  are  mechanics  by  trade,  or  have  a  taste  for 
mechanical  occupations  — Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  for 
October,  1899,  with  descriptive  notes  on  thirty  one  native 
species  of  plants.  Also  papers  on  Viticulture,  the  Kei 
Apple,  and  Plants  Poisonous  to  Stock  :  By  F.  Ma'uson  Bailey, 
F.L  S.,  Colonial  Botanist. — Annates  Agronomiques,  tome  xxvi., 
No.  1,  January  25,  19u0.—  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
January  26,  No.  2462,  vol.  xlviii. — The  Agricultural  Journal, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  No.  13,  vol.  xv.— Bulletin  of  the  Botanical 
Department,  Jamaica  ;  Edited  by  W.  Fawcett,  F.L.S.  Articles 
on  Camphor,  Mexican  Sunflower,  Mexican  Tobacco,  Inter- 
national Conference  on    Hybridisation,   Drying-house,  Ac- 


Publications  issued  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading,  viz., 
How  to  male  Tennis  and  Garden  Lawns;  Drainage  of  Lawns, 
preparatory  work;  Weed-seeds  in  Soil;  Enriching  the  Soil; 
Selection  of  Seeds,  and  General  Upkeep  of  Lawns;  Short, 
pithy,  practical  instructions  on  an  important  subject. 
Lawns,  a  larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  rather  more  fully 
treated  and  enriched  by  illustrations  :  Published  by  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.— Schedule  of 
Prizes  offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  firr-ifoe 
year  1900  :  Boston. — Botanical  Gazette,  No.  6,  vol.  xxviii., 
December,  1899. — Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Part  II.,  April-September,  1899  : 
Published  at  the  Academy  of  N.  S.,  Logan  Square.  Philadel- 
phia.— Mitteilungen  dcr  Deutschtn  Dendrologischen  Gesellscliaft, 
No.  8,  1S99.—  Kew  Bulletin,  Appendix  iv.,  1S99 :  Contents— 
Catalogue  of  the  Library.  This  instalment  contains  the 
additions  made  to  the  library  during  the  year  189S, 
with  the  exception  of  such  current  periodicals  and 
annuals  as  continue  sets  already  catalogued.  — 
Delectus  Seminum  ex  Horlo  Cantabrigiensis  Academics  "it 
mutant  commutationem  propositorum :  Cambridge,  University 
Prtss. — Gartenfloxa:  No.  for  January  16,  1900.— Plant  List  ef 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Belgrade:  Tenth  year. — Flower- 
in]  Plants:  by  Anne  Pratt,  Vol.  IV.,  Nos.  31  and  32.— Home 
and  Garden  :  by  Gertrude  Jekyll,  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  10s.  6d.  net  — Century  Book  of  Gardening. — 
Queensland  Agricultural  Journal:  Vol.  V.,  part  6,  December, 
1899. — Notice  sur  V 'Exposition  Centenale  it  L'Exposilion  Con- 
tempordine  de  1900,  par  A.  De  la  Devantaye:  Paris,  Octave 
Doin,  Editeur,  8,  Place  de  l'Odeon. — PomusinPom  by  ML-s 
T.  Tammes.  An  Account  of  an  Apple  Growing  within  an 
Apple;  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  Amsterdam,  Saturday, 
Dec.  30. 1809. — Japanese  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  xiii..  No.  154. 


Vegetables, 


ONIONS    SHOULD    BE    SOWN    INDOORS. 

The  practice  of  sowing  the  Onion-crop  in  the 
open  ground  will,  I  imagine,  slowly  but  surely 
decline,  till  it  becomes  superseded  by  the  superior 
method  of  raising  the  seedlings  underglass,  and  trans- 
planting them  into  the  open  quarters.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  anyone  who  has  thereby  gained  im- 
munity to  the  crop  from  the  attack  of  maggots 
reverting  to  the  ancient  system.  But  immunity 
from  that  enemy  is  only  one  of  the  benefits  that  is 
thus  obtained.  The  crop,  as  a  crop,  is  increased  to 
a  very  great  extent,  and  what  will  perhaps  be 
received  with  incredulity  by  some,  the  larger  crop 
is  produced  with  as  little  labour — possibly  less  than 
is  required  by  the  old  system. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  transplanted  Onions 
escape  the  Onion-fly,  because  when  planted  out  the 
bulbs  are  already  a  certain  size.  That,  to  some 
extent,  may  be  so,  but  two  years  ago  our  Onion- 
seed  germinated  so  badly  that  a  second  sowing  had 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  March 
before  this  was  done.  To  guard  against  failure, 
seeds  were  sown  io  the  open  on  the  same  day  that 
they  were  sown  under  glass.  There  was  undoubt- 
edly a  difference  in  size  in  favour  of  the  latter  when 
they  were  transplanted,  but  hardly  so  much  aa  to 
account  for  those  raised  in  the  open  being  destroyed 
almost  to  a  plant,  while  very  few  of  the  others 
were  much  damaged. 

The  best  time  to  sow  for  ordinary  purposes  is 
(in  Scotland)  in  the  first  week  of  February,  and  in 
a  recently-started  vinery  the  seeds  will  quickly  ger- 
minate. As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
them  to  a  cool  structure  where  growth  will  be 
slow  and  firm.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits, 
the  young  seedlings  should  be  taken  out-of-doors, 
but  given  shelter,  and,  as  soon  as  possible  in  April, 
have  them  transplanted  into  the  quarter  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  Not  a  few  err  in  con- 
tinuing the  plants  too  long  under  glass  ;  they 
make  more  growth,  no  doubt,  but  the  less  coddled 
plants  in  time  outgrow  them.  Frost,  it  may  be 
noted,  does  not  injure  the  transplanted  stock,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason  why  the  period 
of  preparation  should  be  extended  beyond  the  time 
necessary  to  produce  a  plant  immune  from  maggot 
attack. 

The  one  great  difficulty  I  have  experienced  has 
been  in  ripening  the  bulbs.  On  that  account  it 
has  been  necessary  to  modify  some  parts  of  the 
treatment,  and  also  to  select  suitable  varieties. 
The  practice  of  stimulating  the  crop,  except  by 
manures   provided   previous  to  planting,  has  been 
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discontinued.  Large  succulent  and  mild-flavoured 
Onions  however  cannot  be  produced  except  in  soil 
in  very  high  condition.  Last  year  the  best  ripened 
bulbs  were  obtained  fiom  ground  that  had  been 
heavily  dressed  with  horse  and  cow  manures  for 
the  last  crop,  and  previous  to  planting  was 
given  only  a  dressing  of  superphosphate.  It  is  cot 
always  possible  to  have  ground  so  titted  for  the 


The  question  of  varieties  is  not  one  of  which  can 
be  produced  Onions  of  the  largest  circumference,  but 
which  are  the  best  for  home  use,  and  will  so  ripen 
under  these  altered  conditions  as  to  keep  best.  I 
have  no  better  bulbs  this  year  than  those  of  James's 
Keeping.  They  are  sufliciently  large  for  culinary 
purposes,  they  ripened  perfectly,  and  as  a  result 
have  kept   well.      Iu    addition   to    this   or  some 
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puipose,  but  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
pulverised  by  digging  at  least  twice  repeated,  and 
the  manure  should  be  intimately  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  In  addition,  the  soil  should  be  compressed 
when  dry  as  firmly  as  possible.  There  is  no  use 
in  attempting  to  grow  the  crop  so  closely  as  by  tlic 
old  method.  Fifteen  inches— and  perhaps  better, 
18  inches — between  the  lines,  and  not  less  than 
(I  inches  between  the  plants,  must  be  allowed.  The 
summer  routine  consists  wholly  in  surface-hoeing, 
repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit. 


other  variety  equally  valuable  for  spring  use, 
one  or  more  of  the  many  large  soft  kinds  for 
using  in  autumn  and  early  winter  should  be 
cultivated.    /.'. 


(  YPRIFEPIUM  x  SANDERIANO- 
CURTISn. 

Ol  i  illustration  (tig.  23)  represents  the  band- 
some  hybrid  Cypripedium  obtained  by  Norman  C. 
Cookson,    Esq.,    Oakwood.    Wylam,    Northumber- 


land (gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray  i,  by  fertilising  Cypri- 
pediuum  Curtisii  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Sander- 
ianum,  and  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  finest 
garden  hybrids  of  its  class  yet  produced,  the  plant 
securing  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  January  23.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  and  the  colour  of  its  foliage  resemble  a  light- 
cole  ured  form  of  C.  Curtisii,  the  dark-grten  mark- 
ings on  the  light-green  ground-colour  being  more 
obscure  than  is  usual  in  that  species.  The  lip  and 
stamiuode  are  also  strongly  indicative  of  C.  Curtisii, 
but  the  upper  sepals  and  petals  more  closely 
approach  C.  Sanderianum,  than  which,  however, 
it  is  much  showier.  The  upper  sepal  i-  greenish- 
white,  with  well-defined  chocolate-purple  lines  ; 
the  petals  are  whitish-rose,  with  dark  purple  spots, 
and  the  lip  and  staminode  reddish-rose,  the  former 
darker  on  the  nervure?.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
strong  grower  and  free  flowerer. 


Book  Notice. 

Vegetables  for  Exhibition  and  Home  Con- 
sumption.   By  Edwin  Beckett. 

We  have  in  this  quarto  volume  of  210  pages  the 
well-digested  experiences  of  an  observant  gardener 
and  very  successful  exhibitor  at  the  principal 
centres  in  the  country,  and  one  therefore  calculated 
to  afford  sound  advice  on  the  various  tu'jectsof 
which  he  takes  cognizance. 

As  befits,  the  subject  of  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  forms  the  first  chap'er,  aud  it  is 
handled  in  a  manner  which  struck  us  as  erring  too 
much  on  the  score  of  brevity — indeed,  much  more 
would  be  desirable. 

The  teaching  of  gardeners  and  amateurs  to  dig 
light  laDd  in  the  autumn  is  somewhat  doubtful 
wisdom.  On  shallow,  light  soils,  it  is  decidedly 
extravagant  in  practice,  the  winter  rains  and 
snow  in  their  percolation  through  the  soil  carrying 
off  much  of  the  valuable  constituents  of  the 
manures  to  the  drains,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
rootsof  the  plants.  Moreover,  the  upper  layer  of  some 
light  soils  becomes  so  dry  in  the  spring  that  not 
enough  moisture  exists  in  it  to  allow  of  the  proper 
germination  of  seeds  or  the  support  of  young  plants 
unaided  by  applications  of  water.  His  method  of 
dealing  with  heavy  and  wet  soils  seems  better  suited 
to  light  ones,  and  What  the  author  has 

to  say  about  deep-digging  for  the  production  of 
superior  vegetables  is  worthy  of  note,  although 
some  practitioners  would  demur  to  the  advice, 
"always  insist  on  the  bottom  being  brought  to  the 
top "  in  the  matter  of  trenching.  We  know  of 
some  lands  which,  if  this  advice  was  followed, 
would  be  unworkable  on  the  surface  for  several 
years,  and  very  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  observed  fuller 
references  to  the  value  of  artificial  manures  in  the 
k  itchen-garden.  Having  disposed  of  the  preparation 
of  the  laud,  the  author  at  once  starts  off  with 
the  cultural  methods  to  be  pursued  with  the 
vegetables  most  esteemed  in  this  country,  and 
their  preparation  for  exhibition.  Here  he  is  facile 
/>-.,  and  the  information  he  has  to  convey  is 
very  valuable,  whether  the  cultivator  is  an  ex- 
hibitor, or  desirous  only  of  ha\  Lag  vegetables  of  the 
highest  quality.  This  superiority  cannot,  of  course, 
be  obtained  without  the  expenditure  of  much 
labour,  iu  preparation  of  the  soil,  in  affording  a 
variety  of  aids  to  growth,  and  in  in  iwing. 

Among  the  Cabbage  tribe  touched  upon  is  Couvo 
Tronehuda,  a  most  delicious  if  rather  tender 
Cabbage. 

The  chapter  ou  Potatos  is  admirable,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  note  the  author's  objection  to  the 
exhibition  of  very  large  Fotatos  ;  and,  doubtless,  to 
their  production  in  the  garden,  although  he  does 
not  say  as  much.  lie  is  also  no  advocate  of  the 
cultivation  in  gardeus  of  numerous  varieties.  His 
own  selection  of  varieties  is  not  large. 

The   book,    in   spite  of    sundry  shortcomings,  is 
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likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  exhibitor  and  of 
the  less  ambitious  cultivator  alike,  the  information 
being  sound  and  trustworthy.  The  pages  abound 
in  illustrations. 


THE   LATE    JOHN   BUSKIN. 

I.  DO  not  know  how  the  death  of  Ruskin  may 
affect  others — it  affected  me  almost  as  much  as  did 
Darwin's.  In  thoroughness  of  observation  and 
exhaustiveness  of  research,  these  two  profound 
students  of  Nature,  and  moulders  and  makers  of 
siienee,  resembled  each  other.  Their  combination 
of  the  most  exact  and  acute  observations  with  far- 
reaching  and  profound  generalisation  enabled  the 
one  to  flood  physical  life  with  the  light  of  evolu- 
tion, and  the  other  to  illuminate  the  dark  conven- 
tionalism of  sterilised  Art  with  the  fascinating 
witchery  of  natural  grace  and  beauty.  With  such 
a  teacher  and  seer  as  Kuskin,  the  art  of  horti- 
culture need  no  longer  be  hard  or  narrow.  It  is 
high  time,  and  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
life-work  and  genius  of  Ruskin,  to  break  through 
our  worship  of  formality  in  decoration  and  of  crude 
masses  of  colour  as  now  witnessed  in  many  of  our 
garden-landscapes  and  homes. 

One  longs  to  write  of  Ruskin  as  a  gardener. 
This  will  probably  be  done  by  others.  It  will  be 
eaBier  to  prove  him  a  Master  of  the  Gentle  Art 
through  his  charming  booklet,  Frondes  Agrestes, 
and  opening  almost  at  random  we  come  upon  a 
galaxy  of  gems  at  p.  125  : 

"  Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordi- 
nary humanity ;  children  love  them ;  quiet,  con- 
tented, ordinary  people  love  them  as  they  grow  ; 
luxurious  disorderly  people  rejoice  iu  them 
gathered,  they  are  the  cottager's  treasure ;  and  in 
the  crowded  town  mark,  as  with  a  little  brokeu 
fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of  the  workers 
in  whose  hearts  rest  the  covenant  of  peace." 

"Yet  few  people  really  caro  about  flowers. 
Many  indeed  are  fond  of  finding  a  new  shape  of 
blossom — caring  for  it  as  a  child  cares  for  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  many  also  care  for  a  fair  service  of  flowers 
in  the  greenhouse,  as  for  a  fair  service  of  plate  on 
the  table  Many  are  scientifically  interested  in  them, 
and  a  few  enjoy  their  gardens  ;  but  the  blossoming 
time  of  the  year  being  chiefly  spring,  I  perceive  it 
to  be  the  mind  of  most  people  during  that  period  to 
stay  in  towns.  Passing  through  a  valley  in  the 
Tyrol,  near  Landich,  with  a  friend  in  the  spring,  a 
strange  mountain  was  seen  in  the  distance,  belted 
about  its  heart  with  a  zone  of  blue  like  our  English 
Queen.  Was  it  a  blue  cloud,  a  blue  horizontal 
bar  of  the  air  that  Titian  breathed  in  youth,  seen 
now  far  away,  which  mortal  might  never  breathe 
again  ?  Was  it  a  mirage,  a  meteor  ?  Would  it 
stay  to  be  approached?  It  was  still  ten  miles. 
It  was  found  not  to  be  air,  and  did  not  vanish,  but 
stayed  patiently,  expanding  still  into  richer 
breath  andheavenlier  glow — a  belt  of  Gentians.'' 

"  Perhaps  few  people  have  ever  asked  them- 
selves why  they  admired  Roses  so  much  more  than 
all  other  llowers.  If  they  consider,  they  will  find 
first  that  red  is  in  a  delicately  graduated  state, 
the  loveliest  of  all  pure  colours  ;  and  secondly,  that 
in  the  Rose  there  is  no  shadow  except  what  is 
composed  of  colour.  All  its  shadows  are  fuller  in 
colour,  owing  to  the  translucency  and  reflective 
power  of  the  leaves.  Consider  also  the  commonest 
forms  of  volatile  substances,  the  invisible  particles 
which  cause  the  scent  of  a  Rose-leaf,  how  minute, 
how  multitudinous,  passing  richly  away  into  the 
air  continually." 

We  pass  by  his  matchless  description  of  the 
beauty  of  a  fresh  snow-drift,  under  the  warm  light 
of  the  clear  mountain  air,  with  the  Alpine  Solda- 
nella  venturing  through,  in  language  as  true  as  it 
is  vivid,  a  pensive,  slender,  fragile  Ilower,  whose 
small,  dark,  purple-fringed  bells  hangs  down  and 
shudders  over  the  icy  cleft  that  it  has  chosen,  as  if 
partly  wondering  at  its  own  recent  grave,  and 
partly  dying  of  very  fatigue  after  its  hard-won 
victory. 

If  any  reader    can    still    doubt  that  our  great 


genius  and  poet  had  the  head  and  heart  of  one  of  our 
first  gardeners,  let  him  sit  at  his  feet  a  few  minutes 
more  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
grasses : — 

"Minute,  granular,  feathery  seed-vessels,  mingling 
quaint  brown  punctuation  and  dusty  tremors  of 
dancing  grain  with  the  bloom  of  the  nearer  fields, 
and  casting  softness  of  filmy  mist  along  their  sub- 
stances far  away  ;  mysterious  ones  move — not  only 
with  dew  in  the  mornings,  or  mirage  at  noon,  but 
with  the  shaking  threads  of  fine  arborescence, 
each  a  little  belfry  of  grain-bells  all  a-chime.  There 
seems  little  or  nothing  of  notable  goodness  or 
beauty,  very  little  strength,  and  very  little  tallness, 
and  a  few  delicate  long  lines  meeting  in  a  point. 

"  The  fields  follow.  All  spring  and  summer  is  in 
them  ;  the  walks  by  silent,  scented  paths  ;  the 
rests  in  noonday  heat  ;  the  cry  of  birds  and  flocks  ; 
the  power  of  all  shepherd  life  and  meditation  ;  the 
life  of  sunlight  upon  the  world  falling  in  emerald 
streaks,  and  soft  blue  shadows,  where  also  it  would 
have  struck  upon  the  dark  mould  or  scorching 
dust ;  pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks,  soft 
banks  and  knolls  of  lonely  hills  ;  thymy  slopes  of 
down  overlooked  by  the  blue  lino  of  lifted  sea  ;  crisp 
lawns,  all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth  in 
evening  warmth  of  barred  sunshine,  dinted  by 
happy  feet,  and  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound  of 
loving  voices,  are  summed  by  the  simple  words 
of  meadow  sweetness — Shakespeare's  ps  uliar  joy." 

Little  wonder  that  when  such  master-gardener, 
poet,  and  seer,  is  struck  down,  that  even  the  daily 
press,  in  the  crisis  of  the  South  African  War, 
makes  space  to  note  the  grandeur  of  his  life,  and 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  work. 

The  Scotsman,  of  January  22,  remarks  :  "Ruskin 
led  the  revival  into  the  realm  of  art.  He  awoke 
the  nation  to  a  new  and  finer  sense  of  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  form  and  colour.  He  shook  the 
national  taste  out  of  its  bondage  and  convention, 
purged  it  of  its  vulgarity,  and  taught  the  people  to 
sec  and  appreciate  the  beautiful.  The  revolution 
in  taste  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  lifty 
years  has  not  been  wholly  his  work,  but  he  began 
it  and  inspired  it ;  and  even  those  who  do  refuse  to 
acknowledge  him  as  a  master,  are  the  fruit  of  the 
stimulus  which  he  gave  to  the  love  of  art  and  the 
sense  of  beauty."    Thus  closes  its  notice  of  Ruskin. 

He  wrote  with  all  the  exquisite  clarity,  and 
often  much  of  the  vehemence  of  the  mountain 
streams,  which  he  loved.  To  read  him  is  to  be 
infinitely  refreshed,  and  to  be  tilled  with  a  new 
sense  of  the  loveliness  of  the  English  language. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  foresee  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  literature  when  these  qualities  will  not  suffice 
to  keep  for  him  a  place  among  the  immortals. 
D.  T.  Fish. 


©bttuarp. 

JAMES  FRASER.— In  all  probability  the  father  of 
Scotch  gardeners  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Eraser,  gardener,  who  died  at 
Castlehill,  Turriff,  on  the  18th  ult.,  aged  ninety- 
eight  years.  Mr.  Eraser  was  engaged  by  the  late 
Dr.  Adam,  as  gardener  at  Ardmiddle  House, 
Turriff,  in  the  year  of  the  disruption,  1843,  and  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty-three  years  he  conducted 
gardening  operations  at  Ardmiddle  with  great 
acceptance  by  his  employers. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  at  Ardmiddle  saw  many 
improvements  carried  out  under  Mr.  Fraser's 
management,  and  during  his  long  engagement  he 
served  three  generations  of  the  family.  It  was 
with  great  regret  that  the  late  Mr.  Milne  parted 
with  his  faithful  and  trusted  servant  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Eraser  retired  from  active 
duty,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Turriff,  which 
just  now,  by  his  death,  mourns  the  loss  of  its 
oldest  inhabitant.  Mr.  Fraser  was  a  pawky, 
shrewd,  typical  Scotchman,  and  a  thorough 
gardener. 

Locally,  Mr.  Fraser  eDJoyed  a  reputation  as  being 
an  authority  on  all  matters  connected  with  horti- 
culture, and  iu  his  day  few  could  out-do  him  in  the 


art  of  growing  good  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits  ; 
while  from  personal  remembrances  I  can  speak  of 
him  as  an  expert  in  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries, 
Melons,  aud  Cucumbers.  The  immediate  cause  of 
Mr.  Fraser's  death  was  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza. 
John  Mackinnon,  Terrec/les,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Charles  TURNER.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  head-gardener 
for  eight  years  to  Hatfeild  Harter,  Esq.,  the 
present  proprietor  of  Cranfield  Court,  Bletchley, 
and  his  predecessor,  the  late  Rev.  G.  G.  Harter. 
He  passed  away  on  Monday,  January  15,  at  Cranfield 
Court  Gardens,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  The 
deceased  began  his  gardening  career  in  the  gardens 
of  Blenheim  Palace,  where  he  became  foreman  ;  he 
went  then  to  Middleton  Park,  Cirencester,  and 
afterwards  to  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Gardens. 


Home   Correspondence. 

»     — 

SALE  OF  HORTICULTURAL  POISON.— Whilst  it 
is  evident  that  the  use  of  weed-killers,  vapours, 
and  other  very  potent  poisons  will  still  go  on  in 
gardens,  aB  they  seem  to  have  now  become  indis- 
pensable, yet  the  law  concerning  them  as  manifested 
in  several  legal  decisions,  seems  to  be  so  singularly 
uncertain  that  it  is  very  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
the  trade  concerned  in  the  sale  of  these  substances 
that  some  defined  and  authoritative  decision  should 
soon  be  given  on  the  matter.  The  nature  of 
that  decision,  when  furnished  by  some  Superior 
Court,  seems  likely  to  be  found  in  that  given  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  Worcester  case,  and 
reported  on  p.  41.  Here,  at  least,  it  is  shown  that 
any  person,  seedsman,  or  otherwise,  may  become 
the  intermediary  between  the  purchaser  and  the 
vendor,  so  far  as  the  passing  of  the  poisonous  com- 
pounds are  concerned,  but  may  not  be  the  actual 
vendor.  That  is  not  an  unreasonable  arrange- 
ment. Doubtless  many  rightly-thinking  persons 
will  hold  that  the  manufacture  of  these  dangerous 
compounds  should  be  in  the  hands  of  certificated 
chemists.  But  once  in  their  ordinary  vessels  or 
receptacles,  where  they  are,  whilst  still  enclosed, 
as  safe  as  gunpowder  is,  similarly  enclosed,  it 
cannot  matter  whether  they  be  dispensed  through 
any  ordinary  person  or  agent,  or  through  a  certi- 
ficated chemist.  Thousands  of  cases  have  occurred 
of  death  resulting  from  poisons  obtained  from 
chemists ;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  one  resulting 
from  horticultural  poisons.  This  view,  which  was 
that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  seems  also  to 
be  that  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  It  would, 
then,  be  only  needful,  for  any  seedsman  or  sundries 
trader  to  describe  himself  as  agent  for  such  and 
such  compounds  ;  and  orders  sent  through  him  by 
gardeners  or  others,  for  use  in  gardens,  or  other 
proper  purposes,  could  be  met  without  troubling 
chemists,  or  offending  against  the  law.  A.  D. 

COMET  RED  CURRANT.— Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson, 
ni  his  paper  on  "The  Fruit  Crops  of  the  Year," 
which  was  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
maintains  that  Comet  and  the  Red  Versaillaise  Cur- 
rants are  identically  the  same.  Your  correspondent, 
"A.  D.,"  in  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle  for  De- 
cember 16  last,  also  states  this  to  be  his  opinion, 
and  he  suggested  that  others  who  have  fruited  it 
should  come  forward  and  give  their  experience. 
We  have  hoped  that  others  interested  would 
give  their  views  of  the  variety,  in  order  to  settle 
this  disputed  point.  We  ourselves,  in  common 
with  many  others  here  in  the  United  States,  would 
like  to  know  whether  we  are  increasing  for  distri- 
bution a  new  or  an  old  variety,  which,  however  so 
good  and  desirable,  ought  not  to  be  brought  for- 
ward as  a  superior  new  sort  if  such  is  not  the  case. 
John  Charlton  <£•  Sons,  Rochester,  N.Y.  [  Your 
own  experiment  with  this  Currant  will  be  most 
likely  to  convince  you  one  way  or  the  other.   El).] 
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THE  BROAD-LEAVED  DOCK  OR  DOCKAN.  — This 
well-known  plant  is  one  of  the  moat  troublesome 
weeds  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  contend.     It 
grows   in   pastures,   by  waysides,    in    yards,  and 
neglected  gardens,  but  prefers  cultivated  soil.     It 
is  refused  by  cattle,  but  it  is  said  to  be  eaten  by 
fallow  deer  with  such  avidity  that  it  is  rare  to  see 
a  Dock  growing  in  a  deer  park.     The  leaves  are 
often  used  in  Scotland  for  wrapping  round  butter 
and  cream-cheese  ;  hence  in  some  places  the  plant 
has  the  name  of  "  Butter-dock."    Most  of  us  have 
applied  it  when  pained  by  the  sting  of  a  Nettle. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  Honeysuckle  is,  how- 
ever,   a   far   more  efficacious   remedy   against   the 
sting  either  of  plant  or  insect  than  the  Dock-leaf, 
the  sole  virtue  of  which  seems  to  consist   in   its 
coolness.     The  root  of  the  Dock  is  very  astringent. 
It  was  formerly  used  by  dyers.     It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Dock  never  flourishes  in  poor  soils.     The 
following  anecdote  refers  to  this  peculiarity.     A 
farmer   who  took  a  small  farm  in  the  north,  and 
entered    it   at  the   usual   time  of    Whit-Sunday, 
observed  that  there  was  not  a  single  Dock  on  his 
land.     Anyone  knowing  the  troublesome  nature  of 
this  weed  might  have   supposed  that   this  was  a 
source  of  congratulation.      The  farmer,  however, 
better  knew  the  nature  of  land  and  its  weeds,  and 
nine  months  after  he  had  entered  on  his  farm  he 
called  on  his  proprietor  to  inform  him  of  his  intention 
of  quitting  it.     The  landlord  inquired  the  reason  of 
this  decision,  as  the   tenant  had  as  yet  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  crop  he  could  raise  in  the 
fields.     "Sir,"   observed  the  farmer,   "there  was 
not  a  Dock   on  it   at   Whit-Sunday.     I    brought 
Dockans  from  different  places  and    have   planted 
them,  but  they  have  not  answered  at  all,  and   I 
know  that  what  will  not  grow  Dockans  will  not 
grow  Corn."  /.  Kennedy,  Roydon,  Essex.  [In  some 
parts  of  Switzerland  the  Dock  leaves  are  dried  and 
given  also  to  the  pigs   in  winter.     A  great  deal  of 
starchy  food  is  contained  in  the  seeds,   which  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste.  Ed.] 

A  GRAFTING  PROBLEM.— The  effect  of  the  stock 
upon  the  scion  is  illustrated  in  an  interesting  manner 
in  a  grafting-process  by  Mr.  George  Inglefield, 
Tedworth,  Marlborough,  who  a  few  years  ago 
grafted  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  on  to  Blenheim 
Orange.  A  few  days  since  Mr.  Inglefield  sent  me 
some  samples  of  the  Ribston  Pippins,  and  they 
appeared  to  justify  his  contention  that  the  flesh  of 
the  Ribston  Pippin  had  changed  to  some  extent  in 
texture,  having  become  softer,  while  the  flavour 
might  be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two 
varieties.  Mr.  Inglefield  gathered  but  few  Ribston 
Pippins  from  the  grafted  tree  this  season,  but  they 
were  alike,  and  the  fruit  certainly  appeared  to  have 
undergone  some  transformation,  but  whether  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  distinct  variety,  remains  to  be 
seen.  No  doubt  Mr.  Inglefield  will  note  the  results 
another  season,  to  ascertain  if  his  conclusion  that 
the  stock  has  in  this  case  materially  affected  the 
fruit  of  the  scion.  R.  D. 

EXHIBITING  VIOLETS.— Our  old  friend,  Mr.  E. 
Bennett,  can  be  hardly  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
Violets  have  been  exhibited  in  bunches  at  various 
November  shows,  sometimes  with  success,  some- 
times otherwise.  Probably  the  chief  reason  why 
classes  for  three  or  six  bunches  of  these  flowers 
are  not  popular  with  gardeners  is,  that  to  gather 
so  many  entails  great  sacrifice  ;  whilst,  wherever 
Violets  are  grown,  they  are  in  daily  demand,  and 
are  therefore  kept  rather  hard- gathered.  Then  exhi- 
bition committees  give  as  a  reason  for  not  offering 
prizes  freely  that  the  flowers,  owing  to  their  small 
size  and  colour,  make,  after  all,  a  poor  show  in 
November,  especially  if  the  light  in  the  place  is  not 
good.  Still,  the  great  thing  for  what  is  advocated 
is  to  have  a  very  plentiful  supply  of  good  flowers. 
The  most  likely  form  of  class  to  attract  competition 
with  Violets  would  be  that  of  one  button-hole,  and 
one  ladies'  spray  of  Violets  only  ;  or  of  a  small  hand- 
bouquet  of  a  ground  of  Violets  and  any  white 
flowers.  A.  D. 

I    was    pleased    to    read    Mr.    Bennett's 

remarks  about  Violets  being  included  in  schedules 
of  Chrysanthemum  societies.  At  the  Royal 
Aquarium  shows  stands  of  Violets,  especially  of 
the  larger-flowered  varieties,  would  be  very  accept- 
able. I  noted  at  the  November  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  at  that  place  a  small  stand  consisting 
of  the  principal  varieties,  which  everyone  admired. 
As  Mr.  Bennett  suggests,  the  bunches  of  blooms 
Bhould  be  set  off  with  their  own  foliage  ;  and  plants 
should  be  shown  as  grown  in  pots.  F.  Strong,  High 
Grove,  Middlesex, 


ROOT-PRUNING  OF  APPLES  AND  PEARS.— Not- 
withstanding   that    the    advantages    that    under 
certain  circumstances  are  to  be  obtained   by  root- 
pruning  fruit-trees  have  been  repeatedly  insisted 
upon  in  the  presB,  there  are  still  many  unfruitful 
trees  that  only  need  attention  in  this  way  to  bring 
them  into  a  fruitful   condition.     Perhaps  the  kind 
of  trees  that  most  need  to  be  root-pruned  are  ordi- 
nary-sized  bushes   and    pyramids   of    Apples   and 
Pears.     As  soon  as  planted  they  have  a  tendency 
to  send  tap  roots  into  the  sub  soil,  and  this  encou- 
rages   strong    growth,    and    consequently    severe 
pruning.     Thus  gross  unfruitful  wood  is  produced 
and  cut  away  at  the  expense  of  fruit  spurs.     The 
operation  of  root-pruning  is  best  done  immediately 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  although  it  can  be  safely 
done  in  open  weather  at  any  time  during  the  resting 
season.    It  should  be  carried  out  as  follows.    Expose 
the  roots  to  within   about  3  feet  from  the  stem, 
or  further,  according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  tree, 
and  as  the  work  proceeds  shorten  the  strong  ones 
by  a  clean  upward  cut   inclined   to   their  points. 
The  fibrous  roots  should  be  carefully  preserved. 
Next  undermine  the  tree  and  sever  the  tap  roots 
smoothly.     The  hole  may  then  be  firmly  filled  in. 
fresh  soil  in  preference  being  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  as   the  work  proceeds   raise  the   ends  of   the 
strong  roots,  if  deep  in   the  soil,   and  spread  out 
regularly  the  fibrous  ones.     Young  trees  may  have 
all  their  strong  roots  shortened  at  one  time.    Those 
old   enough   to    have    filled    their    allotted    space 
should,  however,  in  order  to  avoid  a  severe  check, 
be    operated   upon  in  two   successive   years,    one 
half  of   the  tree  being   attended   to  each   season. 
We  have  had,  owing  to  the  character   of  our  soil, 
ample  experience  of  the  value  of  root-pruning  in 
necessary  cases.     The  following  remarks  are  of  a 
few  varieties  of  Apples   grown  as  bushes  of  the 
ordinary  size,  which  are  not  generally  considered 
suitable  for  that  purpose.     Id  the  autumn  of  1897 
we  root-pruned  thirteen   Bramley's  Seedling  that 
had  been  planted  four  years  previously  ;  which  had 
made  very  strong  wood,  and  had  tilled  their  space, 
but   produced    very    little    fruit.     The    following 
season  very  little  growth  was  made,  but  an  abund- 
ance of  fruit-buds  were  formed,   and  last   year   a 
very    heavy    crop    of     fruit    resulted.       In    1S9S 
we    treated    in     like     manner    seven    Blenheim 
OraDge,  and  five  Gloria  Mundi,   which  were  in  a 
similar  condition   to   the   Bramley's ;    and  at  the 
present   time   both   varieties   are   abundantly  fur- 
nished  with    flower-buds.     I   have   selected  these 
well-known   kinds    for    description    from    several 
varieties   of    Apples  and    Pears  that    have   been 
similarly  treated.     Advantageous  as   root-pruning 
is  in  some  cases,  it  will  not  insure  a  crop  the  year 
succeeding  the  operation,  as  some  of  its  advocates 
claim.     At  the  earliest,  its  profitable   results    -re 
not  seen   until   the  second   year.    Tlws.    Coomber, 
Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 

APPLE  NEWTON  WONDER. — The  remarks  of 
your  correspondents  are  interesting,  as  the  spotting 
appears  to  be  the  one  bad  point  in  the  Apple  men- 
tioned. I  have  had  five  years'  experience  of  its 
behaviour,  and  can  testify  to  its  good  quality  as 
a  keeper  ;  as  a  dessert  and  cooking  Apple  it  has 
few  equals,  in  my  opinion.  We  have  regularly  had 
them  in  good  condition  in  April.  We  have  it  on 
the  Paradise  stock,  grown  as  espaliers  ;  and  also 
grafted  on  an  old  Crab  stock.  On  both  stocks  it  is 
a  most  regular  and  free  cropper,  but  whilst  the 
espaliers  give  us  grand  fruits,  weighing  up  to 
14  ounces,  with  about  one-fourth  of  the  fruits 
spotted,  the  grafted  tree  gives  us  smaller  fruits 
abundantly,  with  no  signs  of  spotting.  Can  the 
stock  have  anything  to  do  with  the  disease? 
G.  A.  R.,  Nottingham. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOCK  UPON  WORKED 
VINES. — The  Vine-grower  always  finds  interest  in 
the  inarching,  or  bottle-grafting  of  his  Viues, 
unlooked-for  results,  favourable  or  otherwise,  often 
following  the  union.  I  once  saw  a  vinery  filled 
with  varieties  of  Vines  which  became  converted 
into  a  purely  Muscat  vinery  by  the  act  of  inarching 
on  to  the  laterals  growing  near  the  bottom  of  the 
rods  Vines  of  a  year  old,  the  old  rods  being  removed 
as  fast  as  the  inarched  young  Vines  began  to  fruit. 
In  this  case  it  could  be  seen  which  were  the  better 
foster  parents.  (Jros  Maroc  and  Gros  Colman 
made  the  best  growth  :  and  Lady  Downes  was  the 
least  satisfactory.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Temple  that 
Gros  Guillaume  makes  a  poor  stock  upon  which  to 
inarch  another  variety  :  moreover,  it  has  so  little 
merit  that  it  is  only  found  in  large  collections,  or 
because  the  owner  has  a  fancy  for  it.     I  remember 


an  instance  of  a  scion  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
being  worked  on  the  Syrian,  which  afforded  the 
singular  result  that  the  Muscat  flavour  was  quite 
absent  from  the  fruit  borne  by  the  scion,  whilst  all 
other  characteristics  were  undisturbed.  The 
flavour  of  the  fruit  was  exactly  that  of  the  SyriaD. 
Black  Hamburgh  I  have  tasted  of  a  very  superior 
flavcur  when  giowiDg  on  a  Vine  of  Mrs.  Pince, 
the  object  of  the  union  in  this  case  beiDg  to  change 
the  character  of, the  crop,  and  not  to  accentuate  the 
quality.  Gros  Maroc,  itself  a  strong  grower,  is 
sometimes  rendered  freer  in  fruiting  by  beiDg 
worked  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock,  as  is  also 
Gros  Guillaume,  which,  on  its  own  roots,  is  very 
shy,  unless  carefully  pruned.    W.  S. 

THE    "  HATFIELD  "   CURE    FOR    RED-SPIDER.— I 
have  followed  with  some  interest  the  correspond- 
ence that  has  appeared  of  late  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  upon  this  subject,  because  anything  that 
can    be   proved   capable   of   destroying   red-spider 
without  iDJury  to   Vine  or  fruit-trees  would  be  a 
boon    to   all   gardeners.       Sulphur-fumes    are    no 
doubt  powerful  to  annihilate  insects  when  diffused 
by  fire-heat  [or  slaking  lime.  Ed.],  but  they  have  the 
drawback   that    the    slightest    overdose    destroys 
vegetation  equally  surely  when  the  fumes  are  con- 
fined in  a  glasshouse.     Mr.  Norman   does  not  say 
whether  he  moistens  the  sulphur  before  using  it  ; 
so  I  take  it,  the  dry  sulphur  is  placed  in  the  tins, 
and  heated  by  the  direct  action  of  the  flame  from 
the  spirit-lamp.     I  should  have  expected  that   it 
would  have  been  safer  from  flaming  if  wetted,  and 
the  vapour  given  off  jointly  with  steam;   but   as 
sulphur  is   not  easily  soluble  in  water,  probably 
there  would  not  be  much  gained  by  the  addition 
of  water.      Would   Mr.    Normio  advise   ordinary 
flowers-of-sulphur,  or  another  form  of  it?    Sublimed 
sulphur  is  the    best   for    applying    to    the    hot- 
water  pipes,  being  very  effective  and  safer,  though 
the  fumes  given  off  are   less  perceptible  compared 
with  the  more  commonly  used  article.     No  doubt, 
as   the  editorial  footnote  points  out,  the  practice 
needs   the  most  careful   management,   and  further 
experiment  and   report  from  those  who  have  thus 
proved    its   value   and   safety    would    be    greatly 
valued   by  all  those  who  have  similar  trouble  to 
deal  with.    W.  S. 

BIRDS  BUILDING  IN  SHRUBS  ON  WALLS.— In 
reply  to  Mr.  Lynch's  enquiry  respecting  the  above, 
I  may  state  there  is  a  wall  here  about  16  feet  in 
height  facing  the  north,  and  about  sixteen  years 
ago  it  was  suggested  and  desired  by  my  employer 
to  cover  it  with  some  evergreen  to  bide  it  from 
view.  Having  a  quantity  of  young  Laurel  plauts 
of  the  common  variety,  we  planted  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall  and  about  2  feet  apart.  The  soil 
generally  being  in  a  moist  condition,  the  Laurels  in 
about  five  or  six  years  reached  the  to  >  of  the  wall. 
As  they  grew  they  were  tied  up  with  string,  any 
superfluous  shoots  beingcut  away.  Theonly  pruning 
they  had  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  foreright  sboots 
with  a  pair  of  sicaleurs  once  a  year,  in  March  or 
April,  being  all  that  was  required  ;  a  very  even 
evergreen  screen  is  presented,  which  looks  welL 
The  spurs  at  the  present  time  stand  out  from 
9  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  wall.  Blackbirds  and 
thrushes  build  their  nests  in  the  Laurels  plentifully 
(rather  too  much  so).  The  wag-tail's  nest  I  have 
also  fiund,  with  a  young  cuckoo  for  a  tenant  in  it  at 
midsummer.  A.  Harding,  Orion,  Peterborough, 

THE  GINKGO  BILOBA.— The  interesting  note  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Dec.  23,  must  have 
given  pleasure  to  all  admirers  of  the  Maiden- 
hair-tree, and  the  magnificent  specimen  theo  illus- 
trated is  worth  going  far  to  see.  The  Panshanger- 
tree  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  when  first  I  saw  it  I  was  greatly 
surprised.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  in  most  of  our 
parks  and  gardens,  whether  in  town  or  country, 
tbis  noble  tree  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
Maidenhair-tree  is  well  adapted  also  for  cultivation 
in  large  tubs  and  vases,  and  if  these  be  draped 
with  Vincas  (Periwinkles),  they  are  very  orna- 
mental for  positions  on  the  balcony  and  terrace- 
walks.  The  tree,  when  grown  in  tubs,  may  be 
trained  either  as  a  pyramid  or  bush.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  tree  is  deciduous. 
George  MacKhilay,  Wrest  Park  Gardens,  Ampthill. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MADAME  CARNOT.  — It  is 
understood  that  the  crimson  sport  of  this  variety 
originated  with  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  at  Oxford,  a  son 
of   Mr.    F.    Perkins,   of   Leamington,   and    that   it 
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occurred  upon  a  plant  of  tbe  type,  not  one  of  its 
varieties.  The  transition  from  white  to  crimson 
naturally  occasions  an  inquisitive  interest  amongst 
Chrysanthemum  growers.  J.  E.  J. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


TUBEROUS -ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  raise  a  stock  of  plants  of 
these  the  most  useful  of  florists'  flowers,  whether 
it  be  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  for 
furnishing  the  flower-beds  in  summer.  The  raising 
of  Begonias  from  seed  is  interesting,  and  the  results 
surprising,  especially  when  working  with  the  best 
Btrains.  For  the  flower  garden  it  is  well  to  grow 
the  plauts  in  batches  of  separate  colours,  as  a 
better  effect  is  then  obtained.  Sow  the  seed  in 
well  drained  pans,  filled  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and 
covering  the  seed  with  sand  lightly.  Place  over 
the  pans  sheets  of  glass,  and  cover  with  moss. 
A  gentle  and  moist  bottom  heat  in  an  even  tem- 
perature of  about  65°  will  suffice  to  give  the  plants 
an  early  and  robust  shirt.  Directly  the  tiny 
seedlings  show  through  the  soil,  remove  the  mo'S, 
and  tilt  the  glass  ou  oue  side  so  as  to  admit  air. 

The  seed  from  Begonias  is  irregular  in  germina- 
tion, and  the  seedlings  are  as  irregular  in  growth. 
Directly  any  of  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle , 
carefully  lift  them  from  the  soil  and  prick  them  off 
into  other  pans  or  pots.  Fill  up  the  holes  in  the  seed- 
pan  with  sand,  so  that  other  seedlings  may  not  be 
injured,  (live  the  plants  a  position  quite  near 
to  the  glass  in  the  same  temperature  ;  water  them 
carefully,  and  syringe  them  twice  daily  with 
tepid  water.  Shift  them  on  into  other  pots  or 
boxes  as  fast  as  the  growth  demands  it.  For 
bedding  purposes,  shallow  boxes  are  the  most 
economical.  Maintain  an  even  temperature  until 
the  plauts  are  ready  for  hardening-off  preparatory 
to  going  to  the  greenhouse  or  cold  frames.  Fluctua- 
tions of  temperature,  coupled  with  cold  draughts 
will  tend  to  cripple  growth.  Like  all  other  succu- 
lent plants  tuberous  rooted  Begonias  require  a 
steady  uninterrupted  growth.     E.  Molyneux. 

Single  flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
The  notes  on  p.  IS  concerning  this  section  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  marked  by  appreciation  of  such 
varieties.  For  fifteen  years  I  have  advocated  their 
cultivation  for  exhibition  and  general  purposes,  feel- 
ing assured  that  they  would  be  valued  iu  the  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  and  dwelling,  and  as  cut- 
flowers. 

Many  good  gardeners  who  at  that  time  pooh- 
poohed  their  value,  have  now  a  friendly  word  to 
say  for  them,  having  doubtless  realised  their  value. 
There  is  no  section  that  is  so  well  suited  to  the 
conveniences  at  the  command  of  the  amateur  as 
single-flowered  Chrysanthemums.  No  other  plants 
afford  so  large  a  quantity  of  flowers,  or  occupy  so 
small  an  amount  of  space,  and  certainly  no  other 
section  lasts  longer  in  bloom. 

At  one  time  there  was  an  objection — and  a 
reasonable  one,  too — to  the  somewhat  dingy, 
washed  out  shades  of  colour;  now  we  find  the 
brightest  colours  among  them.  I  need  merely  to 
instance  tbe  varieties — Framfield  Beauty,  a  rich 
crimson ;  King  of  Siam,  crimson  ;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Travels,  Rev.  Remfrey,  Poinsettia,  and  Souvenir 
de  Londres,  all  most  brilliant  in  colouring.  Even 
iu  neutral  tints  there  is  much  variety  ;  while  pure 
white  and  rich  yellows  abound.  Then  as  to  form 
of  flower,  there  are  numerous  types  from  which  to 
choose.  There  are  long  Japanese-like  florets,  both 
thinly  displayed,  and  also  closely -arranged  florets  ; 
the  neatly-formed  florists'  type,  in  middle-sized 
blooms  ;  and  the  small-flowered,  prim,  Daisy-like 
blossoms,  as  well  as  cupped  and  recurved  forms. 
Iu  fact,  there  is  almost  an  iufinite  variety  of  form, 
size  and  colour  of  flowers,  as  well  as  much 
difference  in  habit. 

In  associating  Chrysanthemums  with  other 
flowering-plants,  those  with  single  flowers  har- 
monise the  best,  being  light  and  graceful.    Another 


point  in  their  favour,  which  cannot  be  advanced 
for  any  other  section  in  the  same  deg'ee,  is  the 
delicate  perfume  which  some  of  them  possess. 
Two  or  three  plants  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  for  example, 
are  sufficient  to  perfume  a  good-sized  greenhouse. 
Their  cultivation  is  simple  ;  there  is  no  anxiety 
and  worry  about  timing  the  plants  to  get  the  right 
buds,  for  all  buds  are  right  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment. Stout  cuttings  inserted  in  Jauuary,  two  in  a 
pot,  rooted  and  grown  on  together,  once  pinching  out 
the  point  of  growth,  and  afterwards  allowing  the 
grosvtb  uninterrupted  freedom,  is  all  that  is 
required.  Abundance  of  water,  especially  when  the 
roots  are  restricted  to  small  (7- inch)  pots,  as  many 
plants  may  be,  is,  of  course,  a  necessity.  Extra  early 
housing  of  the  plants  is  not  imperative,  as  the 
buds  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  from  night  dews 
and  light  frosts  as  do  varieties  with  thick- 
fleshed  florets,  as  we  find  them  in  incurveds  and 
Japanese.  For  growth  against  south,  east,  and 
west  walls,  single-flowered  varieties  have  no  equal 
for  furnishing  large  quantities  of  blossom  in  the 
autumn.  E.  Molyneux. 

Calvat's  Novelties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Many  of  the  new  catalogues  of  the  French  seed- 
ling raisers  are  already  to  hand,  but  the  chief 
interest  will  undoubtedly  centre  itself  on  Mr. 
Calvat's  novelties.  These  for  some  years  past  have 
given  the  best  results  both  here  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  although  he  has  now  many  rivals,  there 
are  but  few  of  his  own  countrymen  that  can  hope 
to  compete  with  him,  by  virtue  of  the  very  ex- 
ceptional strain  he  has  secured. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  we  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  continental  novelties  twelve  months 
before  they  make  their  appearance  here,  but  having 
seen  a  goodly  number  both  in  Paris  aud  Lyous  last 
year,  a  forecast  of  some  of  the  best  may  be  useful 
to  the  novelty-hunter  in  England. 

Mr.  Calvat's  set  for  1900  comprises  twenty- nine 
varieties,  and  he  has  secured  altogether  twenty  five 
First-class  Certificates  for  them,  at  Paris  and  at 
Lyons,  which  may  be  considered  the  chief  head- 
centres  on  the  continent  for  such  awards. 

To  my  taste,  and  regarding  these  novelties  from  the 
exhibition  standpoint  only,  Mme.  Adc-le  Cordonnier- 
Wibaux  is  an  immense  Japanese  of  a  reddish-crim- 
son reverse,  and  centre  golden.  Then  comes  M.  0. 
de  Meulenaere,  a  fine  large-sized  flower  of  incurving 
Japanese  form,  in  colour  a  deep  reddish-chestnut- 
crimson,  with  bright  golden  reverse.  Very  striking, 
too,  is  Mme.  Alice  Capitant,  which  has  long  narrow 
florets  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  white  slightly 
tinted.  Mme.  L.  Druz  is  another  giant,  its  colour 
a  deep  apricot-yellow.  Salome  is  deep  and  glo- 
bular ;  it  has  narrow  florets,  and  colour  is  a  very  deep 
golden  yellow.  Mme.  A.  de  Franqueville  d'Orthal, 
rosy  salmon  with  golden  reverse,  is  also  an  immense 
bloom.  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta,  is  of  a  deep  lilac- 
mauve  tint,  with  reverse  of  silvery  pink.  Mme.  V. 
Delavier  has  very  long  florets,  colour  pale  mauve. 
All  these  as  shown  are  undoubtedly  as  promising 
as  any  we  have  had,  and  following  these  in  order  of 
merit,  I  should  say  that  M.  R.  Gremer,  M.  R.  du 
Mesnie  de  Montchauveau,  Mme.  Andre  Benac, 
Mme.  Pelerin  Allatouche,  Mme.  Christian  Nano, 
Mme.  J.  Steel,  Mme.  Avizard,  and  Mme.  Philippe 
Roger  will  rank  next,  and  their  descriptions  can  be 
easily  obtained  from  Mr.  Calvat's  catalogue. 

The  other  novelties  included  in  his  new  set  for 
1900  I  have  not  seen,  aud  must  therefore  leave 
them  to  speak  for  themselves  later  in  the  year. 
C.  Harman  Payne. 


with  an  unmanured  plot  in  each  case.  There  were 
thus  120  plots,  making  20  acres  in  all,  devoted  to 
the  experiment.  This  is  far  more  extensive,  and 
on  larger  plots,  than  the  generality  of  experiments. 
Taking  the  whole  of  the  experiments,  the  best 
results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  H  cwts.  of 
nitrateof-soda,  \i,  cwts.  of  sulphateofammonia, 
and  6  cwts.  of  superphosphate-of-lime  per  acre. 
This  gave  a  crop  of  10  tons  9  cwts.  3  qrs.  per  acre, 
as  against  8  tons  1  qr.  per  acre  ou  the  unmanured 
plot.     The  increase  from  the   manuring  was  thus 

2  tons  9  cwts.  3  qrs.  per  acre,  which  at  50s.  per 
ton  had  a  value  of  £G  4s.  Ctd.  As  the  manures  cost 
£2  Is.  6c!.,  this  gave  the  satisfactory  profit  of 
£4  3s.  from  their  use.  The  next  most  profitable 
manure  was  2  cwts.  of  nitrate-of  soda  per  acre. 
This  gave  a  croj  of  9  tons  16  cwts.  2  qrs.,  or  1  ton 
16  cwts.  2  qrs.  nore  than  the  unmanured  plot. 
This  increase  of  crop  was  worth  £4  10s.,  and  as  the 
manure  only  cost  16».  Sd.,  there  was  a  profit  of 
£3  13s.  Gd.  per  acre  from  its  use.  The  smallest 
profit  from  any  manuring  resulted  from  the  use  of 

3  cwts.  of  sulphate-of-ammonia  and  3  cwts.  of  dis- 
solved bones.  This  gave  a  crop  of  9  tons  3  cwts. 
3  qrs.,  an  increase  of  1  ton  3  cwts.  2  qrs.  per  acre 
over  the  unmanured  plot,  the  value  of  the  increase 
being  £2  19s.  As  the  manures  cost  £2  6s.  (id.  per 
acre,  the  profit  from  their  use  was  only  12s.  Gd.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  note  that  although  last  year  was 
such  a  dry  season,  every  one  of  the  fourteen  com- 
binations of  artificials  left  a  profit  from   their  use. 
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Potato-growing  Experiments. — Among  the 
experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Nottingham  University  College  for  two  years  iu 
succession  are  some  very  important  ones  ou  the 
effect  of  manures  on  Potatos,  and  which  were 
carried  nut  at  Althorpe  in  Lincolnshire.  The  plots 
were  in  each  case  one-sixth  of  an  acre  in  extent, 
and  were  duplicated  by  trials  on  eight  different 
varieties  of  Potatos.  In  all,  fourteen  different 
combinations    of    manuring    were   tried,    together 


SOOI  ETI  ES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Research  Association. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive  Of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  New^Chemical  Laboiar.iny,  Belmont  Street, 
Aberdeen,  on  January  2i>.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
aud  Sir  J.  Clark,  Bait.,  of  Tillypronie,  in  Ihe  absence  of  the 
President,  occupied  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Jamie-on,  Director  of  the  Association,  submitted  the 
financial  report  for  the  year,  which  showed  a  deficiency  of  £35. 
This  sum,  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  will  be  borne  by 
hi  in,  thus  leaving  the  Association  ia  a  position  to  start  the 
experiments  lor  this  year  without  encumbrance.  A  most 
sitisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  was 
intimated.  Mr.  Jamieson  then  submitted  his  report  of  the 
experiments  conducted  during  the  past  year. 

The  main  inquiry  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Association 
at  the  present  time  is  the  cross-fertilisation  of  Oats  by  a 
natural  method,  which  might  be  adopted  with  benefit  on  a 
large  scale  without  any  extra  outlay. 

The  subordinate  inquiries  in  the  report  refer  to  the  "Per- 
manence of  Bye-grass,"  to  the  "  Effect  of  Manure  on  Grass,' 
to  the  experience  of  the  "  Ten  Year  Rotation,"  and  the  possi- 
bility and  great  advantage  of  keeping  grasses  down  for  seven 
years  ;  to  the  treatment  of  "  Old  Pasture, "  to  a  "  New  Gras- 
Rfecom mended,"  and  to  "  Catch  Crops."  The  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Jamieson,  who  strongly  commended  the  work 
of  the  Association  to  the  support  of  all  interested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  pleaded  for  more  assistance  being 
given  to  the  work  lie  was  performing. 

A  prolonged  discussion  followed  on  the  subjects  under  trial, 
which  was  taken  part  in  by  most  of  the  members  present,  and 
the  meeting  concluded  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir 
John  Clark  for  presiding. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners',— The  members 
assembled  iu  force  on  the  :22nd  inst.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  tea  and  smoking  concert,  which  took  place  in. the 
Abbey  Hall,  lent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  The  President, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens,  presided  at  the  tea,  which  commenced  at 
0.30,  the  company  including  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  Mr.  M.  H. 
F.Sutton,  Messrs.  Fry,  Hinton,  Macdnnild,  Cox  (Chairman, 
Yice-Chairaian,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary),  Burton  (Bexley 
Heath),  Pope  (Chairman  of  the  Wargrave  Gardeners'  Society), 
Trollope  (Whitchurch),  Botley  (Maidenhead),  Prince  (Arbor- 
field),  Cretchley  (Twytord),  C.  Townsend  (Sandhurst),  Cham- 
berlain (Shiulield),  Nicholls  (Maiden  Erlegh),  Rigg,  Farey 
(Caversham),  Cox  (Calcot),  Osborn  (Three  Cross),  and  others. 
The  tables  and  hall  presented  a  bright  and  pleasing  appearance, 
having  been  deeorattd  undei  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
with  loliage  and  flowering  plants  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Woolford,  The 
Gardens,  East  Thorpe,  and  Messrs.  Sutton.  The  Chairman 
presented  to  the  winners  the  prizes  won  in  the  Essay  compe- 
titions. At  eight  o'clock  the  smoking  concert  commenced, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  which  was  the  best  ever 
held  at  these  annual  gatherings.  During  the  evening  Mr. 
Ketley  recited  Rudyard  Kipling's  poem  "  The  Absent-Minded 
Beggar,"  and  the  sum  of  £2  5s.  lias  been  sent  on  to  the  local 
war  fund. 

Chemical  manures  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  deli- 
vered by  Mr.    F.    W.    E.    Shbivell,    of   Thompson's  Farm 
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Tollbridge,  .it  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society,  on 
the  20th  ult.  The  lecturer  laid  before  the  members  the 
results  of  the  various  experiments  carried  ont  at  Ton  bridge 
during  the  past  five  years  with  chemical  manures  on  vege- 
tables and  fruit  crops,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Permanent 
Nitrate  Committee,  who  wished  to  find  out  whether  dung 
could  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  relying  solely  on  chemical 
manures.     Six  new  members  were  elected. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners'.  —  The  annual 
meeting  took  place  on  January  17,  when  Mr.  W.  I'ufe  pre- 
sided over  a  good  attendance.  The  officers  and  committee  for 
the  present  year  were  elected,  the  annual  report  and  balance- 
sheet  presented  and  adopted,  and  the  prizes  and  Certificates 
won  by  members  last  year  distributed.  Mr.  Geo.  Hatch,  gr. 
to  Sir  John  Edwards-Moss,  Bare,  Thamesneld,  read  a  paper 
on  ***  Vine  Culture."  He  advocated  three-quarter  span  houses 
facing  south, -with  front  and  top  ventilation,  with  a  trellis  not 
less  than  16  inches  from  the  glass.  He  dwelt  on  the  careful 
construction  ot  the  border,  and  gave  adviee  on  the  proper 
method  of  mixing  the  soil ;  also  upon  the  time  of  planting, 
pruning,  disbudding,  propagating,  the  temperatures  necessary 
at  various  stages  of  growth,  and  thinning. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'.— The  furtnigjitly 
meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room,  Red  land,  on 
Thursday,  25th  inst.  Mr.  C.  Lock  presided  over  a  large 
attendance.  A  paper  was  read  by  a  member  froaa  the  Cardiff 
Gardeners'  Association,  Mr.  J.  Graham,  under  the  title 
"  Gleanings  from  a  Horticultural  Class."  Mr.  Graham  dealt 
with  a  variety  of  subjects,  all  of  great  importance  to  gardeners 
such  as  soil  and  its  constituents,  bacteria,  thermometers, 
dew  and  rain,  laying  out  of  pleasure-grounds,  rockery  forma- 
tion, draining  of  land,  plant  diseases,  &c.  He  dealt  with  the 
subjects  in  an  able  manner,  affording  much  useful  in- 
formation. Mr.  Graham  strongly  urged  the  formation  of 
botany  classes  in  connection  with  gardeners'  associations ;  and 
claimed  that  a  knowledge  of  theory  was  a  great  help  to  the 
gardener  in  his  work,  and  pleaded  for  more  sympathy  be- 
tween head  gardeners  and  their  assistants.  He  was  cordially 
thanked  for  his  attendance  and  lecture.  Au  exhibit  of  much 
interest  was  provided  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  showed  over  fifty 
dried  specimens  of  British  plants,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  A  motion  of  sympathy  with  the  relatives  of  the 
late  Canon  Ansley  was  passed.  The  late  Canon  was  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Association  during  his  residence  at  Redland, 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  from  the  time  of  its 
formation. 


The  Apiary. 


Temperature  and  Brood-rearing.  —  Question  : 
Can  it  be  possible  that  100°  of  heat  is  required  for 
brood-rearing  1  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  read  a 
few  days  ago  that  100  is  about  the  temperature 
the  bees  maintain  inside  the  hive  when  rearing 
brood  ;  and  if  the  heat  in  the  suu  is  greater  than 
that,  the  bees,  by  fauning  at  the  entrances,  cause  a 
current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  hive  so  as  not  to 
allow  the  temperature  of  the  hive  to  rise  higher 
than  this.  It  seems  to  me  100°  is  altogether  too 
high,  and  that  80°  to  S5°  is  much  more  correct. 
Answer  :  I  think  I  saw  something  similar  to  what 
the  questioner  alludes  to  in  one  of  the  bee  papers, 
and  this  altogether  with  what  he  says,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  but  few  have  a  correct  idea  regard- 
ing the  degree  of  warmth  in  which  the  bees  keep 
the  eggs,  larva?,  pupa?,  &c,  during  the  time  they 
are  rearing  their  young.  While  Nature  has  so 
ordained  that  a  good  colony  of  bees  can  form  a 
living  hive,  as  it  were,  in  which  to  rear  their 
brood  ;  yet  brood-rearing  is  very  largely  dependent 
on  the  hive,  aud  before  1  take  into  consideration 
the  real  subject  touched  upon  by  the  ques- 
tioner, I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  that 
part  which  the  hive  plays  in  this  matter  of  brood- 
rearing.  In  spring  weather  the  capacity  of  a  hive 
to  retain  warmth,  the  same  coming  in  close  contact 
with  the  bees,  has  much  to  do  with  prolific  brood- 
rearing  and  tbe  securing  of  our  bees  in  time  for 
harve  t.  The  more  heat  we  can  retain  in  the  hives 
the  more  honey  we  can  save,  for  all  are  aware  that 
the  "iuel"  that  the  bees  "burn"  so  as  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  cluster  to  where  they  desire 
it,  is  honey.  Again,  the  more  "fuel"  (honey)  the 
bees  burn,  tbe  sooner  their  life  wears  away,  for  it 
takes  an  effort,  even  on  the  part  of  the  bee,  to  keep 
the  furnace  (the  bee)  heated,  and  filled  with  luel  as 
fast  as  it  is  consumed.  Hence  we  see  the  importaut 
bearing  that  a  good  warm  hive  has  in  advancing 
our  iuteiests  in  the  spring.  Why  do  I  say  "  in  the 
spring  "  :  Because  at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
temperature  outside  the  hive  is  very  much 
lower  than  that  which  is  required  by  the 
bees  to  rear  biood,  especially  during  ihe  nigut.  If, 
as  I  saw  in  print  not  long  ago,  bees  could  rear  brood 
with  a  temperature  of  only  (10°,  then  there  would 
not  be  so  much  need  of  a  warm  hive,  for  we 
have  many  spring  days  wherein   the  mercury  goes 


as  high  as  and  even  higher  than  that.  If  those 
figures  were  correct,  then  our  bees  could  rear  brood 
in  April  and  May,  here  iu  the  north,  to  as 
good  advantage  as  they  do  now  in  July  and 
August.  Then,  if  the  temperature  of  brood  rear- 
ing were  only  805  to  So',  as  our  questioner  seems 
to  think,  should  the  temperature  run  h'gher 
than  this,  would  it  not  be  unbearable  by  the 
brood  ?  And  if  this  is  true,  what  would  the 
bees  do  when  the  mercury  stood  about  the 
"  nineties  "  for  days  in  succession,  as  we  frequently 
have  it  even  in  this  locality  ?  Would  it 
be  possible  for  the  bees  by  fanning  the  air  to  give 
a  less  degree  of  heat  than  that  very  air  contained. 
Some  years  ago,  having  a  desire  to  learn  for  a 
certainty  of  these  things  for  myself,  I  began  to 
experiment  as  follows  : — I  procured  a  self-regis- 
tering thermometer,  aud  placing  it  near  the  fire 
until  it  showed  125°  to  130°  of  heat,  I  set  the 
register,  wrapped  it  in  some  heated  cloths,  and 
immediately  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  a  brood-nest  of 
a  medium  sized  colony.  This  wTas  on  a  very  cool  day, 
some  time  in  the  month  of  Way — about  the  middle 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember;  that  night  water  was 
frozen  so  as  to  form  ice  nearly  as  thick  as  window- 
glass,  the  time  being  selected  on  purpose.  The 
next  day,  about  2  o'clock,  it  had  warmed  the  air 
enough,  so  that  the  bees  were  Hying  freely,  when  I 
took  out  the  thermometer  and  found  that  the 
coldest  point  reached  in  the  brood-nest  during  the 
cold  night  was  92°.  Since  then  I  have  tried  the 
same  experiment  on  both  strong  and  weak  colonies. 
Although  at  no  time  did  it  freeze  so  hard  as  at  the 
first  trial,  yet  in  no  colony  that  was  rearing  brood 
successfully  did  I  ever  obtain  a  less  degree  than  the 
one  mentioned,  while  some  of  the  stronger  colonies 
gave  a  temperature  of  95°  on  nights  when  there 
was  som<?  frost.  Expert. 


Law   Notes. 


AN  ALLEGED  LONG  FIRM. 
John  William  Taylor,  book-maker,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  was  charged,  at  the  Bedale  Police  Court, 
with  obtaining  by  false  pretences  2500  trees,  value 
£15,  from  Messrs.  Towler  &  Sons,  Askew,  Bedale, 
on  December  8,  12,  and  19.  The  prisoner  on 
December  S  ordered  1000  small  Fir-trees  as  Christ- 
mas-trees, 1000  on  the  12th,  and  500  on  Dec.  19. 
On  the  note-paper  he  used  was  a  heading  printed 
"  J.  W.  Taylor,  fruit  and  vegetable  salesman, 
Green  Market,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,"  with  a  tele- 
graphic address,  and  this,  Mr.  Towler  alleged,  had 
led  him  to  conclude  that  prisoner  was  in  a  large  or 
wholesale  business,  and  he  therefore  sent  the  trees. 
Evidence  was  called  to  show  that  prisoner  had  no 
shop  iu  the  Green  Market,  but  occasionally  he  had 
a  stall  outside  in  Newgate  Street,  Newcastle.  He 
was  remanded  to  take  his  trial  at  Leeds  Assizes. 


Cultural   Memoranda. 


VINES  FROM  EYES. 
If  Vines  are  going  to  be  raised  from  eyes,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  making  suitable  preparations. 
Well-ripened  shoots  having  been  removed  from  the 
Vines,  cut  these  into  portions  containing  each  a 
plump,  healthy  bud,  severing  the  shoots  with  a 
sharp  knife  in  a  slanting  direction  half-inch  above 
a  bud  or  "eye,"  and  J-inch  below.  Having  ready 
a  number  of  00-pots,  clean,  and  with  one  crock 
over  the  hole,  place  in  them  a  little  rough  loam, 
and  afterwards  some  of  the  finer  portions  of  a 
lightish  loam,  with  a  little  mortar-rubble  broken 
finely,  and  some  decayed  manure.  Having  tilled 
the  pots,  press  the  pieces  of  Vine-shoots  into  the 
soil  till  the  top  of  the  bud  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surface,  a  pinch  of  sand  being  placed  under  the 
"  eye,"  aud  also  over  it.  For  a  week  or  ten  days 
tho  pots  may  stand  in  a  vinery  that  has  been 
started  for  forciog,  aud  then  be  plunged  in  a 
hotbed  frame  with  a  bottom  heat  of  S0°,  and 
a  top-heat  of  (15°  to  70°.  The  soil  in  the  pots  must 
be  kept  fairly  moist,  antl  in  order  to  preserve 
moisture  without  there  being  the  need  to  afford 


water,  moss  may  be  placed  on  the  surface  until 
the  buds  begin  to  grow,  when  the  moss  must  be 
removed.  It  is  prudent  to  put  in  a  greater  number 
of  eyes  than  are  wanted,  as  some  of  the  buds  may 
fail  to  send  up  a  shoot,  even  when  the  po:s  are 
well  filled  with  roots.  After  the  second  growth 
ha3  bpgun,  the  eyes  may  be  repotted,  using  as  a  soil 
one  that  is  a  little  heavier  and  richer.  Do  not 
over-pot  the  plants,  or  the  soil  may  become  sour 
before  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of  it ; 
neither  should  water  be  applied  very  freely.  Put 
a  small  stick  to  each  Vine,  and  secure  it  thereto: 
remove  all  side-shoot3.  The  plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  not  receive  any 
check.  These  young  Vines,  if  grown  freely,  and 
not  allowed  to  get  pot-bound,  will  be  fit  for  plant- 
ing out  in  the  months  of  April  or  May,  and  will 
make  fine  canes  the  first  summer.  For  many  years 
I  used  to  grow  Vines  for  fruiting  early  in  pots, 
from  eyes  struck  in  the  month  of  January,  fruiting 
them  the  following  year.  The  Black  Hamburgh, 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  Mad'resfield  Court  Muscat 
are  the  principal  varieties  on  which  to  depend  for 
earl}'  crops.  At  one  time  Madresfield  Court  Muscat 
was  not  so  much  thought  of  as  now,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  fruits  to  split  at  the  last  swelling  ; 
but  with  care  this  may  be  got  over,  and  wlieu  well 
finished  it  is  one  of  the  best  black  Grapes  that  we 
possess.  H.  Markkam,  Wroiham  Park,  Barnet. 


Ireland. 

THE  DUBLIN  MCSEl  M 
Ox  Tuesday,  Jan  ary  1(5,  Professor  Johnson, 
D.Sc. ,  gave  a  highly  instructive  lecture  ou  seeds  in 
the  herbarium  attached  to  the  above.  The  dis- 
course was  given  in  the  evening;  aud  was  well 
attended,  especially  by  the  members  of  the  seed- 
tratle  (for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  designed), 
also  by  gardeners.  He  pointed  out  that  the  term 
seed  was  vague,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  seller,  namely,  it  included  more  ;  and  by  a 
series  of  lantern-slides  he  showed  how  the  botauical 
definition  differed  from  their  point  of  view.  After 
which  he  dealt  with  the  differences  in  appearance 
of  the  various  seeds,  aud  alluded  to  some  types 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  was  very  shadowy. 
as  for  example  Rape  and  Swede-seetl  The  im- 
purities of  seeds  was  fairly  well  treated,  and  the 
lecturer  gave  several  examples  of  adulteration  that 
have  been  practised,  of  which,  one  extreme  case 
was  that  of  the  inventive  German  who  manufac- 
tured Clover-seed  from  stone,  aud  foisted  them  on 
the  market ;  also  in  grasses  where  cheaper  seeds 
were  mixed  with  those  of  a  more  expensive  kind. 
He  the  lecturer)  expressed  the  hope  that  tests  of 
seeds  would  become  general,  and  that  a  guarantee 
of  purity  and  correctness  of  name  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  buyer  would  shortly  be  in  operation. 
The  germination  of  seeds  was  referred  to,  and  the 
lecturer  quoted  several  experiments  which  were 
carried  on  to  test  the  question  of  vitality,  amoDgst 
which  he  quoted  the  work  done  by  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  who  utilised  Prof.  Dewar's  dis- 
covery of  liquid  air.  He  likewise  showed  the 
method  of  cleaning  seeds  as  practised  abroad, 
especially  iu  the  Uuited  State?  of  America  After 
which  he  gave  a  practical  display,  and  showed  an 
incubator  with  seeds  in  process  of  development,  aud 
explained  the  method  of  working  it ;  also  arrauged 
in  one  of  the  rooms  a  series  of  the  Leilz  dissecting 
microscope- stands,  with  slides  illustrative  of  seeds 
of  the  Gramiuea?,  after  which  the  lecture  was 
brought  to  a  close.  A.  O'-Neill. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 

TIGRIDIA  PAVONIA. 

TlORiMAS  are  of  easy  culture,  but  require  a  rich 

aud  fairly  porous  soil.      Like  many  allies  of  the 

lride;e,theyaremosteffectivewhcu  planted  i  i masses 

iu  the  Hower  garden.     The  species  under  notice  is 
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one  of  the  best  of  the  genus,  bearing  exquisite 
flowers  of  vivid  colours  in  great  profusion,  and 
growing  about  18  inches  high.  The  gorgeous  flowers 
are  5  inches  across,  and  are  borne  well  above  the 
bright  green  Gladioli-like  foliage.  They  are  bril- 
liant scarlet,  spotted  with  crimson  and  purple. 
When  the  plants  commence  to  flower,  some  blossoms 
will  expand  every  morning,  and  each  flower  lasts 
but  one  day. 

They  should  be  planted  in  a  sunny  situation,  and 
in  soil  that  has  been  prepared  by  digging  or  trench- 
ing, and  the  application  of  a  heavy  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure.  The  month  of  April  is  a 
suitable  time  to  plant  them  in  the  open.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  pot  the  bulbs  in  February,  or 
early  in  March,  and  start  them  in  a  genial  tempera- 
ture under  glass.  The  Tigridias  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstand  our  winters  in  midland  and 
northern  districts,  and  they  must  be  lifted  and 
stored  as  are  Gladiolus. 

In  warmer  counties  the  bulbs  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ground  if  a  covering  of  bracken  or 
straw  be  afforded  them.  The  only  attention  the 
plants  need  during  their  growth  is  to  keep  the  soil 
clear  of  weeds,  and  afford  water  when  necessary. 
Bulbs  that  will  flower  the  same  year  as  planted 
may  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices,  but  plauts 
already  in  stock  may  be  propagated  by  offsets  or 
by  seed.  H.  T.  M.,  Stoneleigh  Gardens. 

Galantiius  Elwesii  var.  Whittali. 
Chief  among  the  newer  Snowdrops  is  Galanthus 
Whittali.  Although  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  well-known  G.  Elwesii,  this  variety  has 
larger  flowers,  and  is  earlier  ;  its  foliage,  also,  is 
much  broader  and  longer.  As  a  proof  of  its  early 
flowering.  I  may  mention  that  although  bulbs  were 
planted  in  an  exposed  position,  I  gathered  the  first 
flowers  from  them  on  December  28,  while  those  of 
G.  Elwesii  are  only  just  (January  24)  commencing 
to  expand.  The  flowers  are  long  and  globular, 
aud  marked  with  three  green  spots  at  the  base. 
Its  tube,  broad  at  the.  apex,  is  of  a  pale  green  tint, 
shading  deeper  towards  the  centre.  The  flower- 
stems  generally  exceed  12  inches  in  length.  The 
broad  leaves  produced  in  pairs,  are  deep  green  in 
colour,  and  in  length  are  about  12  inches.  Its  bulbs 
are  among  the  largest  of  the  genus.   E.  S.,  Woking. 


Seeds  not  True  to  Name.— In  reference  to 
a  paragraph  from  a  correspondent,  published  in  our 
last  issue,  p.  60,  Messrs.  Howcroft  &  W ATKINS 
request  us  to  print  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract: — "Messrs.  Howcroft  &  Watkins 
resisted  Mr.  Perkins'  claim  on  two  grounds,  (1) 
that  the  seed  supplied  by  them  was  true  to  name  ; 
(2)  that  they  were  protected  by  the  usual  'non- 
guarantee  clause  '  on  the  invoice.  The  action  came 
on  for  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Channell  ou  the 
13th  inst. ,  when,  after  hearing  the  opening  state- 
ment of  counsel,  his  Lordship  pointed  out  that  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  to  dispose  of  the 
first  point,  but  that  the  second  point  was  a  short 
one,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  decide  it  first,  as 
if  he  should  find  it  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Howcroft 
&  Watkins  it  would  itself  dispose  of  the  whole 
case.  The  trial  accordingly  proceeded  on  this 
basis,  and  the  judge  having  found  in  Messrs. 
Howcroft  &  Watkins'  favour  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  '  non- guarantee  clause,'  the  other  point 
was  not  gone  into.  If  it  had  been,  Messrs. 
Howcroft  &  Watkins  were  and  are  prepared  with 
cogent  evidence  to  prove  that  the  seed  supplied  as 
Clayworth  Prize  Celery  was  Clayworth  Prize 
Celery  and  none  other,  having  been  tested  in  their 
own  trial  ground  ;  and  that  they  had  sold  a  large 
quantity  of  it  to  a  number  of  market  growers, 
receiving  from  them  great  praise  without  a  single 
complaint.  In  addition,  Messrs,  Howcroft  & 
Watkins  were  in  a  position  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Perkins  could  not  have  been  supplied  with 
Celeriac  by  them." 

Cold  Water  v.  Warm  Water  for  Plants. 
—Many  gardeners   hold  that  certain  plants  should 


be  afforded  warm  water,  and  they  advance  excel- 
lent reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  But  we 
learn  from  American  Gardening  that  recent  experi- 
ments at  the  Wisconsin  Station  have  fully  demon- 
stated  the  uselessness  of  warming  water  to  be 
applied  to  plants  through  the  soil.  Many  cuttings 
of  Coleus,  transplanted  Tomato-plants,  Beans, 
Radishes,  and  Lettuce,  were  used  in  the  re- 
peated experiments,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
ranging  from  32'  to  100°.  The  plants  receiving 
water  at  32° — which  is  freezing-point — grew  as 
well,  and  yielded  as  well,  as  those  afforded  water 
at  70°  or  100J.  "The  soil  about  the  roots 
tf  the  plants  so  quickly  regains  its  original  tem- 
perature that  no  check  to  growth  is  likely  to 
result."  These  tests  were  made  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  in  the  open  ground  ice-water  was  used  in 
watering  Beans  and  Radishes  with  results  fully  as 
good  as  when  warm  water  was  used.  Fiom  the  results 
of  these  and  numerous  other  trials,  the  conclusiou 
seems  fully  warranted  that  the  growth  of  ordinaty 
field  and  garden  crops  is  not  affected  by  the 
temperature  of  any  water  ordinarily  available  for 
irrigation  purposes. 


Mr 

Correspondent 


Address  Wanted  :  Dianthus,  Leicestershire.  If 
you  will  send  name  and  address,  we  will  supply 
the  information  asked  for. 

Beans  :  Subscriber.  My  opinion  is  that  the  roots 
having  died  and  dried  up,  the  stem-bases  would 
naturally  follow,  and  the  plants  wither.  What 
caused  the  roots  to  die  is  not  evident.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  slow  process,  and  might  be  due 
to  treatment,  root-insects,  or  root-fungi.  The 
Botrytis  which  grew  on  dead  parts  might  belong 
to  a  Scleratinia  disease,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  this.  The  fact  that  other  crops  went 
wrong  in  the  same  house  is  suggestive.    W.  G.  S. 

Cucumber  Roots.  D.  D.  The  roots  are  badly 
over-run  with  eel -worm,  introduced  in  the 
pasture  loam  employed.  There  is  no  cure. 
Clear  out  the  whole  of  the  soil  and  the  plants, 
and  make  a  new  start  with  soil  from  a  new 
source.  Loam  should  always  be  stacked  for  one 
and  a  half  to  two  years,  the  stack  being  kept 
free  of  herbage. 

Dictionary  Suitable  for  Seed  Merchant's  and 
Florist's  Shopmen  :  S.  McG.  7'he  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,  by  G.  Nicholson,  and  others 
published  by  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

Double- spathed  Richardia  :  W.  P.  These 
aberrations  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  are 
the  result,  usually,  of  extraordinary  vigour  in 
the  plants. 

Ficus  :  R.  O.  The  whitening  of  the  margin  of 
the  leaf  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  development  of 
a  sort  of  variegation.  The  variety  is  Ficus 
elastica  albo-variegata. 

Fig-tree  Pruning  :  Alba.  You  will  find  pretty 
copious  directions  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on 
p.  135,  issue  for  March  4,  1899. 

Lime  on  Tomato  Land  :  R.  F.  1  lb.  per  square 
yard  twice  or  thrice  applied  before  and  during 
growth. 

Mealy-bug  in  Vinery  :  Lamasline  o.nd  Wander- 
ing. Remove  the  loose  bark,  especially  that  about 
the  spurs,  scrubbing  the  Vines  carefully  with 
hot-water  aud  soft-soap,  4  ounces  to  1  gallon  of 
water.  Then  apply  petroleum-emulsion  or  other 
suitable  insecticide  at  the  proper  strength. 
Having  done  this,  clean  the  interior  thoroughly 
with  hot  soap-suds,  and  remove  the  soil  3  to 
4  inches  deep,  doing  this  very  carefully.  Scrub 
the  hot-water  apparatus,  more  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  joints.  If  you  hold  with 
painting  the  Vines  with  a  smothering-mixture  of 
clay,  cow-dung,  and  tar.  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  to  a  bucketful  of  the  paint,  do  this 
before  there  is  the  least  movement  of  sap  in  the 
Vines.  Give  close  attention  to  the  Vines  in  the 
summer,  using  methylated  spirits  to  kill  solitary 


bugs.  The  walls  should  be  lime- washed,  flowers- 
of-sulphur  being  incorporated  in  the  wash.  Do 
not  permit  pot-plants  liable  to  attacks  of  mealy- 
bug to  stand  in  the  vinery.  The  bug  will  not  be 
got  rid  of  in  one  year,  and  the  means  indicated 
must  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  years. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Young  Gardener.  We  are 
sorry  this  answer  has  been  delayed.  1,  Harvey's 
Wiltshire  Defiance;  2,  Borsdbrfer;  3,  Norfolk 
Beefing.  Next  time  please  give  your  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. —  W.  T.  Very  fine 
example  of  Bess  Pool.  The  variety  is  a  rather 
uncertain  fruiter,  but  does  occasionally  bear 
heavy  crops.  We  know  several  similar  examples 
to  yours. — A.  B.  The  spotting  in  your  Apples 
is  certainly  due  to  the  fungus  PeoicUlium 
glaucum,  referred  to  in  an  answer  to  "  T.  H.," 
in  our  issue  for  January  20.  The  variety  we 
take  to  be  Ribston  Pippin,  but  fresher  speci- 
mens are  needed  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon. 
The  Pear  is  also  much  past  its  best,  and  quite 
devoid  of  flavour ;  it  is  not  the  variety  Broom- 
park. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
hi  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
considt  the  following  number.—  Buller  II.  Cine- 
raria platanifolia. — A.  M.  Variety  of  Rhodo- 
dendron Nobleanum — Old  Subscriber.  Cattleya 
Percivaliana. — E.  Dendrobium  Pierardi.— T.  S., 
Devon.  Schomburgkia  crispa.  —A.  C.  C  1, 
Begonia  Dregei ;  2,  B.  fuchsioides. — /.  A'.  The 
double  form  of  Spirsea  Cantoniensis. 

Pitch  Pine  ;  Young  Gardener.  The  botanical 
name  is  Pinus  rigida  (Miller),  syn.  P.  Fraseri 
(Loddiges). 

Pteris  tremula  :  W.  G.  The  fronds  sent  show 
nothing  beyond  a  few  parasites  resembling  mites. 
No  fungus  is  to  blame.  Try  the  effects  of  XL- 
All,  which  is  fatal  to  most  insects  affecting 
house  plants,  and  is  not  injurious  to  Ferns. 

Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  :  Scrutator.  Increase 
is  usually  obtained  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
the  wilding-stock  at  the  usual  seasons  for  these 
operations,  as  also  by  cuttings  of  two-year-old 
wood  made  of  a  length  of  10  to  12  inches  and 
inserted  in  the  soil  up  to  the  two  upper  buds. 

Rank  Growth  in  Tomato  Plants:  R.  F.  Too 
much  nitrogen  is  in  the  soil.  Trench  it  two  or 
three  spits,  burying  the  top  spit  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches.  If  manure  be  wanted  during 
growth,  employ  potash  twice  or  thrice,  2  ounces 
to  1  square  yard. 

Salt  and  Tomatos  :  R.  F.  Do  not  use  it  with 
lime. 

Sulfhate  of  Ammonia  and  Cucumbers  :  Nemo. 
The  first  is  a  trade  expression,  and  merely  means 
some  form  of  nitrogen.  We  are  unable  to 
give  you  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  quantity 
you  may  apply  to  your  soil,  not  having  an 
analysis  of  the  latter.  Do  you  know  if  it  ia 
poor  in  nitrogen  ?  We  might  say  that  an  appli- 
cation of  2  ouuees  per  square  yard  would  be  of 
use,  and  at  any  rate  it  would  be  a  safe  quantity. 
Is  not  what  you  term  clubbing  the  consequence 
of  eel- worms  in  the  soil?  Please  send  specimens 
of  roots  for  examination. 

Vine-roots  Dying  :  /.  W.  M.  The  death  of  the 
roots  indicates  a  compacted,  exhausted  soil,  and, 
probably,  inefficient  drainage,  or  the  total  lack  of 
it.  It  is  not  too  late  to  transplant  the  roots  in 
the  outside  border,  making  the  latter  anew. 
Nothing  else  will  be  of  any  use. 

Year  of  Introduction  of  Richardia  Species  : 
Ca.  S.  B.  R.  Elliottiana,  1S90  ;  R.  Pentlandi, 
1S92,  both  from  South  Africa. 


COMMUNICATIONS  RECEIVED.— G.  W.— W.  M.— M.  G.— H.  S.— 
M.T.  M.— D.  T.  F.— J.  O'B.-E.  W.  H.— E.  C.— G.  M.— 
W.  E.  E.— W.  P.  W.  —Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.— W.  M.— H.  W.  W. 
—A.  D.  H.-R.  G.— W.  S.-E.  B.— W.  G  -  D.  B.  W.— J.  S. 
— G.  B.  il.—B.  S.— A.  C.  Bartlett.— G.  M  —  W.  E  D.— 
J.  M.  A.  (thanks).— T.  H.— E.  M.— W.  N.— W.  W.  P.— 
H.  K.— J.  W.  Y.— J.  R.— A.  C.— A.  L.  J.— Sir  0.  W.  8.— 
W.  B.  Gill. 


DIED.— Henry  Edward  Cripps.  On  Sunday, 
January  2S,  Henry  Edward,  grandson  of  the  late 
T.  Cripps,  of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Nurseries,  Kent, 
in  the  32nd  year  of  his  age. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xiv.) 
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HONEY -GUIDES. 

HONEY-GUIDES,"  or  "  Path-findera," 
are  terms,  I  think,  attributable  to 
Darwin.  They  consist  of  coloured  streaks  or 
spots  on  one  or  more  petals  directly  over  the 
position  of  the  gland,  and  are  characteristic  of 
many  irregular  flowers.  In  regular  flowers, 
which  are  visited  from  all  sides,  there  are 
usually  none  of  this  nature,  but  in  some  flowers 
the  bases  of  the  petals  may  be  of  a  diti'erent 
hue  or  colour  from  that  of  their  main  or  basal 
colour.  If,  for  example,  the  flower  be  red  or 
blue,  the  base  may  be  yellow,  as  in  Primula, 
Forget-me-Not,  &c. ,  while  the  blue  Anagallis 
cierulea  has  a  scarlet  base,  like  that  of  A. 
arvensis,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Usually,  the  "guide"  is  a  darker  colour  than 
that  of  the  ground,  as  in  Sweet  Williams,  some 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  Rudbeckias,  Dian- 
thus  Heddewigi,  Scarlet  Poppies,  &o.  In 
irregular  flowers,  the  special  markings  are 
located  on  one  or  more,  but  not  on  all  the 
petals.  They  may  be  on  the  posterior  side,  as 
in  Rhododendron  (see  fig.  24)  and  Tropeeolum, 
or,  more  usually,  on  the  anterior,  as  in  Pansies, 
Mimulus,  Calceolarias,  Digitalis,  &c. 

The  question  arises,  how  are  these  differences 
of  colour  to  be  accounted  for  in  one  and  the 
same  flower  ?  Taking  the  following  sequence  as 
being  that  accepted  theoretically  as  the  line  of 
their  evolution,  we  have  yellow  as  the  primaeval 
colour,  as  seen  in  the  first  change  from  green 
in  the  sexual  organs  of  the  Coniferce,  the  proto- 
types of  flowering  plants.  The  next  to  come 
is  red  of  some  shade,  then  purple,  and  finally 


pure  blue.  White  may  occur  anywhere  in  the 
series,  as  being  the  loss  of  all  colour. 

Now,  the  theory  runs  that  the  coloration  of 
flowers  is  due  to  the  stimulus  to  their  nourish- 
ing process,  induced  by  the  irritations  set  up 
by  the  insects  when  searching  for  honey.  The 
fact  that  the  colouring  is  uniform  and  regularly 
distributed  in  regular  flowers,  which  can  be 
visited  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  but  is 
specially  localised  in  irregular  ones,  and  as  far 
as  the  guiding  marks  are  concerned,  exactly 
tallying  with  the  positions  of  the  visitors,  we 
are  led  to  see  a  direct  cause  and  effect ;  but 
how  the  plant  responds  and  distributes  the 
colours  is  unknown,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  speculating, 
provided  one  does  not  accept  gratuitous  assump- 
tions as  necessarily  true. 

With  regard  to  regular  flowers,  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  when  the  ground  is  white,  or  some 
other  colour  than  yellow,  and  the  base  alone  of 
the  corolla  is  yellow,  such  is  a  retention  of  the 
ancestral    colour,    as    in   the   Water   Crowfoot, 


24.— RHODODENDRON  FLOWER,  BHOWINO  "  BON! 

IN    THE    *POTS    I  PON    TPPh'R    PETAL. 


and  probably  descended  from  some  terrestrial 
yellow-flowered  Buttercup.  If  the  base  colour 
be  red  or  blue,  as  in  the  Forget-me-not,  then 
this  has  been  stimulated  to  pass  further  on  in 
the  series.  If  the  central  "  eye  "  be  of  a  darker 
and  richer  tint  than  that  of  the  petals,  then 
we  should  say  that  it  had  received  an  extra 
stimulation  over  and  above  that  of  the  general 
ground  colour  of  the  flower  itself. 

With  irregular  flowers  some  have  yellow  guides 
on  darker  base-colours  ;  such  would  be  regarded  as 
retentions  of  the  ancestral  yellow.  Others,  like 
Foxglove  and  Stachys,  have  lost  the  original 
yellow,  leaving  only  white  on  which  spots  occur. 
It  is  more  common  for  the  streaks  and  spots  to  be 
of  some  deeper  tint,  as  in  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Tropreolum,  &c.  In  Pansies,  besides  the  special 
guides,  all  the  petals  have  retained  a  yellow  base, 
indicating  the  original  colour,  as  seeu  in  Viola 
hirta. 

Mr.  Hervey,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Colours  ,ii 
Homers,*  in  describing  honey  guides,  remarked 
that  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  explanation 
regarding  their    origin,    and    offered    an    original 

"  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  30,  lSf9. 


elucidation  of  the  subject  (p.  -ut.  In  my  work, 
The  Origin  of  Floral  Strn.'ur.  j  1888),  I  Btated  :— 
"  The  prevalence  of  brighter  colours  in  conspicuous 
flowers  which  are  regularly  visited  by  insects  i*  due 
to  the  stimulating  effects  u-h'irh  th&g  have  produced, 
thereby  causing  more  nutritive  fluid*  to  pour  into  lh" 
attractive  organs.  .  .  .  The  guides  are  always 
r-rirtly  where  the  irritation  would  be  set  up,  and 
I  take  them  to  be  one  result  of  a  more  localised 
flow  of  nutriment  to  the  position  in  question."  "' 

Mr.  Hervey  takes  the  Nasturtium  (Tropreolum; 
a?  hii  illustration,  "  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a 
longitudinal  reddish-brown  stripe  on  each  of  the 
upper  petals.     .  .     This  richness  of    colour   is 

occasioned  by  the  irritating  influence  of  the  bees 
in  traversing  the  same  route  to  and  from  the 
nectary,  thus  stimulating  the  flower  to  send  more  oj 
its  peculiar  pigment  to  this  point.''  + 

If  the  reader  will  compare  the  passages  I  have 
italicised,  I  think,  so  far,  it  will  be  seen  that  thus 
far  that  Mr.  Hervey's  "  original  elucidation  "  is 
really  au  unconscious  cerebral  result  of  absorption 
and  appropriation.  However,  he  writes  me  word 
that  he  regards  "two  factors  as  required  to  make 
those  guides  ;  one,  the  influence  of  the  bees  ;  "  the 
other,  "a  general  change  of  colour,  except  the 
position  which  becomes  the  guide,  which  I 
variously  designate  as  vestiges  and  relics  of  the 
original  colour." 

He  certainly  did  not  obtain  this  idea  from  me  ; 
for  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  I  take  a  precisely 
opposite  view  as  to  the  basal  coloration  whenever 
it  advances  from  yellow  onwards.  The  general 
colour  does  sometimes  revert,  we  all  know,  as  e.g., 
where  Adonis  autumnalis  loses  its  deep  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  becomes  the  yellow  variety  "citrina  ;" 
but  as  a  general  rule,  not  only  is  the  ground  colour 
due  to  insect  stimulation,  but  the  guides  to  some 
additional  influence.  The  lowering  of  the  base- 
colour  Mr.  Hervey  does  not  explain,  "suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  fading  of  a  colour  to  a  lighter  tint 
is  one  of  the  most  common  occurrences  in  colour- 
change."  But  this  will  not  account  for  it  in  flowers 
in  full  vigour  long  before  they  fade. 

In  Tropaeolnm,  therefore,  he  regards  the  dark 
streaks  as  the  original  colour  from  which  the 
yellow  of  the  petals  has  faded.  But  Tropa?olum  as 
first  introduced  from  Peru  in  1686  was  yellow- 
orange,  and  under  cultivation  and  nourishment, 
which  affects  the  coloration  without  the  aid  of 
insects,  it  has  become  golden-yellow  or  ruby-red,  &c. 

Mr.  Hervey's  interpretation  of  the  change  in 
the  ground  colour  by  a  sort  of  degeneration  (except 
when  it  reassumes  yellow),  is  just  the  reverse  of 
mine.  As  far  as  we  know,  Trop«olum  majus 
never  was  dark  red  in  the  wild  state,  and  the 
dark  parts  have  been  superadded  according  to  my 
theory.  Mr.  Hervey  thus  considers  a  ground 
change  as  necessary  in  connection  with  insect 
agency.  I  see  no  necessity  at  all,  and  I  repeat 
that  I  take  guides  to  be  additions  to  whatever  the 
ground  colour  may  be.  Papaver  Rhieas  has 
generally  no  dark  spots  at  the  bases  of  the  petals, 
but  they  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  Malta,  the 
colour  of  the  petal  being  the  same,  or,  if  anything, 
a  trifle  darker  (not  lighter)  than  usual.  George 
Henslow. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


DICTIONNAIRE    ICOtfOGRAPHIQUE    DES 

ORCHIDEES. 
The  following  plants  are  figured  in  the  January 
number : — 1,  Cattleya  Leopoldi  var.  purpurea, 
Cogn.  ;  -2,  C.  Aclandia?,  Ldl.  ;  3,  C.  Atlanta  splen- 
dens,  Hort.  ;  4,  C.  Wendlandiana,  Hort.  ;  o,  C. 
Ella,  Hort.  ;  6,  C.  Goossensiana,  Cogn.  ;  7,  Cypri- 
pedium  A.  de  Lairesse,  Hort.  ;  8,  C.  Mablenv  var. 
Dr.  Clinge  Doorenbos,  Cogn.  ;  9,  Lissochilus  Hors- 
falli.  Batem. ;  10,  Oncidium  Kramerianum,  Rchb.  f. : 
11,  O.  retlexum,  Lodd.  :  12,  Stanhopea  Wardi. 
Ldl.  ;  13,  Vanda  Sanderiana,  Rchb.  f. 


Op.  cit.,  p.  17^. 
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Oncidium  nubigenum. 
Under  Oncidium  cucullatum  authorities  have 
placed  a  very  dissimilar  set  of  plants,  comprising 
0.  olivaceum,  0.  nubigeuum,  and  0.  Phalsenopsis  ; 
and  in  defending  O.  nubigenum  as  a  species,  the  late 
Prof.  Reichenbach,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1867,  p.  376,  made  the  following  interesting  re- 
marks :  "When  the  lamented  Dr.  Lindley  was  a 
young  lynx-eyed  observer,  he  called  this  plant  a 
good  species.  When  he  was  older,  and  it  had 
come  into  fashion  to  combine  very  heterogeneous 
types  into  '  one  species  '  because  '  there  were  too 
many  species,'  lie  believed  it  was  his  duty  to 
cancel  some  of  his  own,  and  this  Oncidium  was  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  a  variety.  Later  he  even 
named  a  variety  o  0.  cucullatum  nubigenum  for  Mr. 
Linden.  We  believe  this  was  a  mistake,  since  the 
many  flowers  we  have  been  favoured  with  by  Mr. 
Linden,  as  well  as  Dr.  Jameson's  specimens,  and  a 
few  sent  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  never  show  any 
eucullate  anther-bed,  never  have  a  produced 
nasiform  keel  on  the  lip,  nor  is  there  ever  an 
isthmus  to  the  lip.  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Linden 
are  of  our  opinion  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
plant  from  0.  cucullatum. 

"It  is  a  gay  little  plant,  with  spikes  of  (lowers 
appearing  as  if  they  were  diminutives  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Phal.enopsis." 

An  inflorescence  of  a  very  tine  form  of  it  is 
kindly  sent  by  Fran  Ida  Brandt,  Riesbach,  Zurich 
(gr.,  Mr.  Schlecht),  and  in  it  the  entire  absence  of 
an  isthmus  to  the  lip,  as  indicated  by  the  late 
Prof.  Reichenbach,  as  well  distinguishing  it  from 
others  of  its  section  is  very  evident. 

In  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  the  plants  vary 
much,  though  through  all  run  some  similar  fea- 
tures. The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  variety  sent 
are  creamy-white,  densely  freckled  with  pale  rose 
colour.  The  broad  labellum  has  a  yellow  callus,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  narrow  band  of  purple,  the 
blade  of  the  lip  being  pale  whitish-rose.  Its 
affinity  seems  to  be  with  0.  Phabnopsis,  from  which 
the  characters  specified  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  clearly  distinguishes  it,  and  it  has  no 
relationship  to  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as  0. 
olivaceum  and  0.  cucullatum.  It  is  well  illustrated 
as  Oncidium  cucullatum  var.  nubigenum  in  the 
Holanical  Magazine,  t.  570S,  from  a  plant  flowered 
by  Wentworth  Buller,  Esq.,  and  the  habitat,  is 
given  as  the  western  side  of  the  ridge  of  Asuay, 
Kouador,  altitude  11,000  feet.  J.  O'R. 


8C0JU_ND. 

APPLES. 

Apples,  like  Pears,  are  this  season  of  excellent 
quality  ;  somewhat  below  the  average  in  size,  but 
so  far  have  kept  well.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
the  characteristic  features  of  varieties  have  been 
so  well  developed,  fruits  so  perfectly  formed  and 
finished,  so  highly  coloured  and  so  well  flavoured. 
The  supply  of  both  dessert  and  culinary  Apples 
required  to  meet  current  household  demands  has 
been  drawn  chiefly  from  a  limited  number  of  kinds, 
and  those  outside  the  number  might  just  as  well 
have  been  dispensed  with,  or  their  places  filled 
with  sorts  that  in  all  respects  are  always  reliable. 

Could  we  rely  on  certain  varieties  succeeding 
alike  well  on  all  soils  it  would  greatly  simplify 
practical  pomology.  But  there  is  no  garden-crop 
that  exhibits  a  divergence  in  this  respect  so  great 
as  the  Apple.  It  has  been  assumed  that  certain 
varieties  succeed  in  given  districts,  which  to  some 
extent  is  true,  but  no  one  can  depend  on  a 
variety  which  gives  his  neighbour  satisfaction 
being  equally  satisfactory  to  himself.  I  have 
known  gardens  distant  less  than  a  mile  from  each 
other  in  which  varieties  showed  the  most  perplex- 
ing differences  both  as  regards  health  and  cropping ; 
strong  loams  suiting  some  kinds,  and  light  soils 
others. 

There  is  another  point  perhaps  less  regarded  than 
it  ought  to  be  in  estimating  the  value  of  varieties, 
which   is,  the  relative  size  of  fruit.     There  are  not 


a  few  sorts  that  crop  heavily — sorts  not  infrequently 
of  a  local  reputation,  which  produce  fruits  so  small 
as  to  be  not  worth  storing.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  trees  which  from  overcropping  are  incapable 
of  bringing  fruit  to  its  normal  size,  but  to  those 
crop9  which  no  amount  of  thinning  will  cause  to 
swell  beyond  a  small  size.  Want  of  quality  is 
similarly  not  always  taken  account  of  :  some  cooking 
Apples,  otherwise  good,  are  insipid  :  others,  again, 
are  extremely  acid,  which  is  by  no  means  a  draw- 
back with  some  palates.  But  these  points  cannot 
be  overlooked  if  we  wish  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  good  fruit  from  a  given  number  of  trees. 

A  generally  prevalent  feature  in  Apple  selection 
that  cannot  be  commended  is  the  preponderance 
borne  by  early  sorts  over  late  ones.  Commonly 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  Apples  early  in  the 
season,  and  a  scarcity  from  January  onwards.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  free  cropping 
early  soft  Apples  are  planted,  and  late  ones 
neglected,  when  it  ought  to  be  just  the  other  way. 
The  production  of  late-keeping  Apples  is,  more- 
over, affected  injuriously  in  ways  that  do  not  so 
largely  affect  early  kinds.  One  cause  of  shrinkage 
is  the  loss  caused  by  high  winds,  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  largest  varieties.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true, 
that  fruits  of  Alfriston,  and  one  or  two  other  sorts, 
if  not  badly  bruised,  may  be  preserved  till  winter, 
but  they  cannot  be  depended  on  for  a  late  supply. 
Trees  of  late  varieties,  again,  cannot  be  cropped  so 
heavily  as  early  kinds  without  breaking  down 
ultimately  under  the  strain.  A  long  and  genial 
autumn  works  wonders  in  recuperating  early 
sorts  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered ;  but 
late  varieties  can  be  relieved  in  no  other  way 
than  by  cropping  sufficiently  lightly  to  permit 
the  trees,  while  perfecting  their  crops,  to  provide 
fruit-buds  at  the  same  time  for  another  season. 
In  the  same  way  with  early  varieties,  crops  may 
be  secured  from  trees  thickly  branched,  while 
with  late  kinds  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  dis- 
pose the  branches  so  thinly  as  to  make  each  one 
practically  a  separate  cordon  ;  and  there  is  also 
the  fact  never  to  be  left  out  of  consideration, 
that  it  is  the  late  varieties  that  are  most  affected 
by  unpropitious  seasons.  These  are,  I  think,  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  number  of  trees  of  late- 
keeping  varieties  should  be  always  large,  and 
proportionately  greater  than  early  sorts. 

I  have  been  examiuing  the  lists  of  Apples 
recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Apple  Congress  held 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  they  are  remarkable  as  still 
affording  a  safe  guide  to  planters.  From  the  first 
twenty  of  either  dessert  or  culinary  sorts,  a  fairly 
good  selection  may  be  made  to  meet  all  require- 
ments, and  in  many  cases  the  selection  might 
be  limited  to  the  first  twelve. 

ArrLF.s  for  Dessert. 
King  of  the  Pippins  then,  as  now,  holds  first 
place  as  the  most  generally  useful  dessert  Apple 
[but  not  so  choice  as  Cox's  Orange  Tippin.  En.]. 
It  is  a  variety  that  yields  the  best  results  on  a 
warm  light  soil,  and  the  finest  fruits  are  produced 
on  young  shoots  of  a  few  years'  growth,  to  secure  a 
supply  of  which  a  regular  system  of  growing-on, 
on  young  stems,  to  occupy  the  place  of  those  that 
fail  to  bring  forward  fine  fruits  must  be  carried  on. 
The  fruit,  as  a  further  aid,  must  be  severely 
thinned  while  yet  small,  and  in  October,  when  it 
begins  to  colour,  the  trees  should  be  examined  twice 
a  week,  and  any  that  are  ready  gathered.  The 
season  during  which  the  fruit  is  in  its  best  condi- 
tion extends  from  the  end  of  November  till  the 
new  year,  after  which  time  the  flesh  becomes 
mealy.  Fruit  beyond  what  is  wanted  for  dessert 
is  useful  for  cooking.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Ribston  Pippin  produce  the  finest  Apples  when 
grown  on  a  loamy  soil.  Both  require  to  hang  late 
when  grown  in  bush  form,  and  they  are  most 
useful  when  not  eaten  till  after  the  new  year.  The 
last-named,  like  Blenheim  Orange,  is  a  first-rate 
culinary  variety.  Less  valuable  than  these,  and 
perhaps  not  very  well  known,  but  a  very  com- 
mendable sort  nevertheless,  is  Duke  of  Devonshire, 


the  history  of  which  is  obscure.  It  is  more  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  Scotland  than  it  appears  to  be  in 
England  ;  the  tree  is  dwarf  and  sturdy  in  growth, 
and  the  best  fruit  is  produced  on  thinly-disposed 
spurs,  the  branches  also  being  widely  apart. 
Though  a  large  crop  of  fruit  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
produced,  it  is  at  the  same  time  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  large  and  fine  samples,  to  thin  to  a  small 
crop  ;  the  fruit  is  ready  to  be  gathered  towards 
the  end  of  October,  and  is  in  use  during  February. 
Sturmer  Pippin  is  another  certain  cropper  that 
requires  severe  thinning  of  the  young  fruits.  The 
time  to  gather  it  is  about  the  second  week  of 
November,  and  the  fruit  is  used  in  spring  ;  along 
with  the  following  sort,  it  is  one  of  the  best  Apples 
for  Scotland. 

Adam's  Pearmain,  which  is  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  other  good  qualities  than  for  its  fruitfulness, 
few  Apples  setting  heavier  crops  with  the  same 
regularity.  The  tree  is  slender  of  growth,  and  the 
finest  fruit  is  secured  when  the  tree  is  permitted  to 
grow  with  little  pruning  beyond  the  removal  of 
worn-out  branches,  and  those  necessary  to  allow  a 
free  admission  of  light  and  air  to  the  foliage. 
Through  neglecting  to  thin,  the  fruit  is  usually 
small,  and  it  generally  hangs  on  the  tree  till  the 
end  of  October.  I  know  no  more  useful  late 
varieties  than  these.  Of  the  earlier  kinds,  Mar- 
garet, Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach  (best  unpruned), 
and  Worcester  Pearmain,  are  in  all  respects  reliable. 
James  Greive,  of  the  newer  sorts,  promises  well. 

Apples  for  the  Kitchen. 
Culinary  Apples,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
really  first-rate  sorts,  are  more  difficult  to  select 
than  dessert  varieties.  The  earliest  fit  to  cook  is 
Early  Julien,  also  known  in  Scotland  as  Tarn 
Montgomery.  Old  trees  bear  more  profusely  than 
young  ones,  from  which,  however,  the  finest  fruits 
are  secured.  While  exceedingly  acid  during 
summer,  if  left  long  enough  on  the  tree,  the  fruit 
becomes  by  September  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
it  possesses  remarkably  good- keeping  qualities. 
Where,  however,  Keswick  Codlin  is  well  grown, 
the  above  variety  is  scarcely  required,  and  this  is 
of  all  early  Apples  the  best  suited  to  Scotland. 
The  best  fruit  is  invariably  produced  on  young 
wood.  Lord  Suffield,  since  so  many  large  soft- 
fleshed  varieties  have  been  planted,  has  largely 
decreased  iu  favour.  At  the  same  time,  taking 
into  account  its  quality  as  the  best  of  Apples  when 
cooked,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  superseded. 
I  find  also  that  the  similar  constitutional 
defects  are  not  absent  from  other  kinds  that 
have  been  cultivated  a  sufficiently  long  time 
to  develop  like  traits.  The  tree  should  not 
be  largely  spur-pruned,  but  on  the  contrary  a  con- 
stant supply  of  young  growths  of  a  fruit-bearing 
age  encouraged.  An  occasional  application,  say 
once  in  two  years,  of  ferric  sulphate  ought  also  to 
be  made,  and  its  tendency  to  over-crop  neutralised 
by  thinning.  From  the  Hawthordens,  Stirling 
Castles,  Ecklinville  Seedlings,  Queen's,  Cellinis, 
and  Warner's  Kings,  it  depends  on  local  circum- 
stances which  are  the  best.  Personally,  I  prefer 
the  last-named  as  at  once  the  best  in  quality  of 
fruit,  and  equally  fruitful  with  any  other  sort  of 
its  season,  which  here  extends  to  Christmas,  after 
which  the  crispness  of  its  flesh  disappears.  Tower 
of  Glamis  is  a  commendable  late  Codlin,  but  where 
Blenheim  Orange  succeeds  there  is  no  better  sort 
available  to  bridge  over  the  period  between  the 
soft  Apples  and  the  hard-fleshed  late  ones  than  is 
it.  Bramley's  Seedling  during  several  years  has 
proved  a  really  reliable  sort,  not,  however,  super- 
seding Dumelow's  Seedling  where  the  latter 
succeeds,  which  it  does  not  do  here,  and  a  stock  of 
Newton  Wonder  is  being  worked  up  in  order  to 
replace  it  should  this  variety  prove  satisfactory. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  suits  us  perfectly  ;  and  one 
of  the  best  varieties  that  we  have  is  Mere  de 
Menage.  The  tree  always  crops  well,  producing 
large  fruits,  remarkable  for  acidity.  The  best  of 
all  late  Apples,  taking  into  account  si?e  and  good 
quality   of    fruit,   evenness    of    crop,    along  with 
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keeping  qualities  of  a  high  order,  is  Alfriston.  The 
tree,  though  somewhat  dwarf,  grows  to  a  fair  size 
before  it  will  crop  heavily  ;  it  bears  freely  on  spurs. 
Northern  Greening  is  another  late  variety  that 
always  yields  good  returns  ;  it  is  necessaiy  to  thin 
the  fruit  in  a  very  free  manner,  and  to  thin  spurs 
and  buds  in  the  same  way  annually.  Another  very 
late  Apple  which,  by  means  of  thiuning,  produces 
fruits  considerably  increased  in  size,  is  Dutch 
Mignonne.   R. 


CATTLEYA  INTERMEDIA   VAE. 
AQUINII. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (tig.  25)  represents 
a  very  remarkable  Orchid,  which  was  described  by 
M.  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardeu  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  1S93,  as  Cattleya 
Aquinii  (Journ.  den  Orch  ,  iv. ,  p.  144).  The  photo- 
graph, together  with  dried  flowers  and  a  coloured 
drawing,  have  been  sent  by  Seiior  Graciano,  A.  de 
Azambuja,  of  Porto  Alegre.  S.  Brazil,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  "  greatly  interest  many  readers 
of  the   Oardeaers'  Chronicle  as  a  notable  case  of 
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fixed  peloria.  All  specimens  which  exist  of  this 
Cattleya  have  bpen  taken  from  the  one  and  only 
plant  which  was  discovered  here  (at  Porto  Alegre, 
in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  many  years 
ago  by  a  Portuguese  gardener  named  Valladares. 
The  flowers  are  identical  from  year  to  year.  I 
believe  that  the  Cattleya  sent  to  the  botanical 
garden  at  Rio  by  Sefior  F.  de  Aquino  was  taken 
from  this  parent  plant."  It  has  been  figured  by 
M.  Rodrigues  in  Plantas  Cultivadae  no  Jardim 
Botanko  do  Rio  dt  Janeiro,  p.  23,  t.  4,  fig.  o. 
Although  originally  described  as  a  distinct  species, 
it  has  long  been  known  as  a  peloriate  state  of 
Cattleya  intermedia,  iu  which  the  petals  are  lip  like 
in  shape  and  colour  (Orch.  Rev.,  i.,  p.  310  ;  it.,  p.  207). 
This  peculiarity  tenders  the  variety  very  distinct, 
and  the  abnormal  character  cannot  be  considered  a 
defect,  as  judged  from  the  florist's  standpoint,  but 
rather  as  giving  the  flower  an  additional  attractive- 
ness. The  character  seems  to  be  quite  fixed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Uropedium,  and  the  double  form  of 
Epidendrum  vitellinum.  One  other  abnormal  con- 
dition of  this  Cattleya  is  known,  namely,  C.  inter- 
media var.  prolifera,  which  was  figured  in  these 
pages  in  1887  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  12,  13,  fig.  3).  An  ex- 
amination of  one  of  the  dried   flowers  mentioned 


above  shows  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity,  the 
column  being  abnormal.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
pair  of  teeth  or  wings  seen  on  the  column  of  so 
many  Orchids  are  staminodial  in  their  origin — 
occasionally  they  revert  to  their  original  character, 
coming  as  perfect  anthers — and  in  this  case  they 
seem  to  have  partly  or  wholly  wandered  from  their 
usual  position,  and  have  become  united  with  the 
petals,  thus  giving  them  their  partially  lip-like 
character.  In  fact,  the  side-lobes  of  the  lip  were 
long  ago  recognised  by  Robert  Brown  as  staminodial 
in  their  origin,  and,  though  this  view  has  some- 
times been  questioned,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  the  correct  one,  as  Lindley  and  Darwin 
also  held.  That  the  petals  are  not  transformed 
into  perfect  lips  is  what  might  have  been  expected, 
for  each  petal  has  only  the  addition  of  a  single 
staminode.  These  abnormal  flowers  are  often  inter- 
esting for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  structure  of 
an  Orchid  flower,  but  the  present  one  is  also  hand- 
some, and  we  may  hope  to  see  it  yet  under  cultiva- 
tion in  Europe,  R.  A.  Rolfe. 


The  Rosary. 


THE    ROSE-HOUSE. 

The  month  of  February  brings  plenty  of  work 
among  the  Roses,  both  indoors  and  outside,  more 
especially  the  former.  All  Roses  under  glass, 
whether  forced  or  merely  housed  in  cold  houses, 
are  now  active,  and  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
getting  the  pruning  finished.  In  houses  having  a 
temperature  of  50'  to  60°,  flowers  will  soon  be 
plentiful  upon  plants  that  have  been  moving 
steadily  since  the  middle  of  the  month  of  November. 
A  slow  start,  and  steady  and  gradually  increasing 
temperature,  are  of  very  great  importance  in  forcing 
Hoses.  It  conforms  more  nearly  with  Nature,  and 
we  do  well  to  take  more  note  of  this  than  is  often 
done.  To  bring  plants  from  a  cold,  and  often 
freezing  atmosphere,  direct  to  a  temperature  of 
">f>°  or  05°  only  excites  the  sap  already  in  branch 
and  roots,  and  causes  the  premature  growth  of 
comparatively  little  value  as  compared  to  that 
which  plants  produce  when  gradually  brought  on. 
Roses  immediately  excited  by  heat  are  sure  to 
receive  more  or  less  of  a  check  at  a  very  critical 
period,  resulting  in  blind  or  flowerless  growths. 
When  Roses  have  made  sturdy  growths  from 
2  to  3  inches  in  length  more  heat  may  be  applied, 
but  our  plants  are  never  exposed  to  more  than  70", 
except  for  an  hour  or  two  upon  a  sunny  day. 

The  Rose-house  for  early  forcing  should  be  a 
light  one,  and  care  taken  to  allow  the  foliage  to 
become  dry  before  nightfall.  During  the  daytime, 
unless  foggy,  I  believe  in  more  moisture  than  the 
majority  of  growers  give,  especially  if  a  little 
ammonia  from  liquid  or  other  manures  is  present. 

After  several  years'  experience  and  from  obser- 
vations I  have  made  in  other  gardens,  I  feel  certain 
that  a  large  number  of  failures  with  winter  Roses 
is  due  to  over  ventilation.  The  least  draught  does 
harm  to  young  growth,  and  the  check  given  favours 
attack  from  mildew.  The  effects  may  not  be 
observed  at  once,  but  the  check  has  undoubtedly 
done  harm. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  disappointment  comes 
from  the  use  of  too  strong  insecticides  in  destroying 
insects.  It  is  more  prudent  to  use  them  in  mild 
form  as  soon  as  the  insects  are  observed,  than  to 
let  the  latter  increase  and  then  to  use  insecticides 
in  great  strength.  The  insecticide  known  as 
XL  All,  if  used  at  night,  and  the  plants  syringed 
in  the  morniug  with  rain  water  at  75°,  with  1  oz. 
of  soft  soap  to  the  gallon  dissolved  in  it,  will  kill 
those  insects  which  may  have  been  merely  stupified, 
and  cleanse  the  foliage.  I  believe  in  fumigation 
when  performed  with  care,  for  it  reaches  many 
insects  which  water  applied  with  a  syringe  would 
not  reach. 

Whether  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  borders,  a 
light  stirring  of  the  surface  is  very  beneficial  to 
them.     I  have  ofton  been  surprised  to  find  moss 


growing  on  the  soil  of  pot-B.oses.  This  stirring  of 
the  surface-soil  and  destruction  of  moss  affords  the 
gardener  a  better  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
needs  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  moisture.  Where 
many  plants  are  grown,  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  afford  water  to  the  whole  of  them  cor- 
rectly. Some  may  appear  sufficiently  moist,  and 
be  really  dry  in  the  centre  ;  the  soil  of  others 
may  show  slight  signs  of  drought  on  the  surface, 
but  be  moist  enough  lower  in  the  pot. 

Much  has  been  written  in  these  pages  about  the 
forcing  of  Roses,  but  not  enough  upon  the  import- 
ance of  a  proper  selection  of  varieties.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  when  blooms  are  required 
in  mid-winter.  The  following  are  all  useful  at  that 
season,  give  a  good  selection  of  colours,  the  blooms 
open  well,  and  the  plants  grow  freely,  and  flower 
abundantly.  Some  are  undoubtedly  "thin,"  or 
few-petalled,  and  of  comparatively  little  use  during 
a  hot  season,  but  in  the  winter  season  they  are  very 
fine,  and  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  both  on  the 
plants  and  when  cut.  All  of  these  mentioned  have 
done  well  with  me  : — Beryl,  Catherine  Mermet, 
The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Grass  an  Teplitz,  Francois  Dubriel,  G.  Nabonnand, 
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Paul  Nabonuand,  Madame  Falcot,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Niphetos,  Sunrise,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Madame  Badin,  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, Marechal  Niel,  and  Reine  M.  Henriette  are 
eighteen  that  may  be  depended  upon.  A.  Piper. 


PHAL.ENOPSIS  x  SCHILLERIAXO- 
STUARTIANA. 
Messrs.  Hi  qh  Low  i  Co.,  of  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  have  constantly  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
introduction  and  cultivation  of  species  and  varieties 
of  Phalanopsis,  and  they  have  been  very  successful 
with  them.  For  years  the  fine  house  full  of 
Phahvnopsis  at  the  old  establishment  at  Upper 
Clapton,  was  the  admiration  of  the  visitors  to  the 
nursery,  especially  in  the  flowering  season.  That 
same  house,  under  the  shadow  of  the  offices,  with 
other  buildings  in  close  proximity,  and  with  the 
further  disadvantages  of  London  fogs,  went  far  to 
prove  that  to  those  who  understood  their  manage- 
ment, Phalamopsids  were  not  the  difficult  plants  to 
cultivate  that  many  gardeners  supposed.  It  is  much 
to  his  credit  that  Mr.  J.  Anson,  who  has  the  manage 
mentof  Messrs.  Low's  Orchids,  was  always  able  to 
keep  the  collection  in  superb  condition,  though 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time  at  the  old 
nurseries  they  gave  him  rather  more  trouble  than 
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formerly.  Phalaenopsids  often  resent  a  change,  and 
the  removal  to  their  present  quarters  at  Bush  Hill 
Park  might  have  produced  bad  results,  though  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case,  for  the  plants  thrive 
as  well  there  as  at  the  old  nurseries. 

The  importations  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 
have  produced  some  of  the  best  of  the  species  now 
favourites  in  gardens,  such  as  P.  Aphrodite  gloriosa, 
P.  Stuartiana,  and  a  very  fine  type  of  P.  Schiller- 
iana,  which  produced  the  pure  white  variety  Vestalis  ; 
some  very  beautiful  P.  x  leucorrhoda,  the  result  of 
natural  cross-fertilisation  between  1'.  Schilleriana, 
P.  Aphrodite,  and  other  rare  and  beautiful 
varieties.  Phahvnopsis  x  Schilleriano  •  Stuartiana 
(tig.  26,  p.  83),  which  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  at  the  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  January  23 
last,  and  which  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate, is  one  of  the  best  hybrid  PhaUenopsis,  its 
well-rounded  flowers,  which  are  white,  with  the 
inner  portions  of  the  segments  delicately  flushed 
with  pale  rose-pink,  being  very  attractive.  The 
form  of  the  lip  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  parents,  the  yellow  callus  dotted  with  dark  red 
recalls  P.  Stuartiana,  which  species  is  also  indicated 
in  the  lower  sepals.  The  foliage  is  dark  green, 
with  the  broad  silver  bands  of  P.  Schilleriana. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  the  large  Phala-- 
nopsis-house  at  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co's.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  has  been  a  fine  sight,  with  its  numerous 
flower-spikes  of  the  various  species  of  Moth  Orchids. 
At  present  also  there  is  a  fine  show,  consisting 
principally  of  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  Stuartiana,  and 
P.  Aphrodite,  and  with  them  some  good  varieties 
of  P.  x  leucorrhoda,  including  P.  x  Casta,  and 
P.  x  Cynthia.  Also  in  bloom  are  a  very  richly- 
coloured  P.  x  intermedia  Brymeriana,  P.  denticu- 
lata,  and  P.  amabilis. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 
Hymenocallis  Horsmani.  —  This  magnificent- 
flowering  bulbous  plant  has  just  passed  out  of  flower 
at  this  place  (Isleworth).  It  produces  strap-shaped 
leaves,  2  to  3  feet  long  ;  a  scape  2  feet  high,  beariog 
an  umbel  of  sixteen  pure  white  flowers,  each  from 
14  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  consisting  of  an  ere;t 
tube  9  inches  in  length,  and  six  linear,  involute, 
twisted  and  drooping  segments,  which  measure 
b'  inches  in  length.  The  staminal  cup  is  wide  and 
funnel-shaped,  1  inch  in  length,  and  surmounted 
by  long,  spreading  stamens,  which  give  a  peculiar 
grace  to  the  flower.  The  umbel  has  a  refined 
ppearance.  The  plant  requires  the  temperature  ofa 
an  intermediate-house,  and  to  be  grown  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  a  loose  and  durable  character.  It 
must  have  plenty  of  water  when  in  full  growth,  the 
amount  being  reduced  when  the  plant  is  resting  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  leafage  it  carries. 
There  are  at  least  twenty  species  of  Hymeno- 
callis, all  of  which  are  worthy  of  being  included 
in  any  collection  of  flowering-plants  ;  H.  Horsmani 
s  one  of  the  best  of  them.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
Crinum  erubesce?is  var.  minus. — This  is  a  graceful 
species,  producing  a  dozen  leaves  3  feet  in  length, 
4  inches  in  width  ;  a  purplish  peduncle  2  feet  high, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  six  large  white  flowers.  Each 
flower  consists  of  a  tube  6  inches  in  length,  and  a 
spreading  perianth-limb,  the  segments  of  which 
measure  6  inches  in  length,  half  inch  in  width.  The 
prominent  filaments  and  style  are  tinted  with 
purple,  affording  a  good  contrast  with  the  white 
flowers.  The  plant  is  sub-aquatic,  and  should  be 
cultivated  in  shallow  pans,  filled  with  water  during 
the  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
found  growing  on  the  borders  of  marshes  and 
lagoons  about  Palmetto  Point  on  the  N.E.  coast. 
It  is  identical  with  C.  Roozenianum,  O'Brien, 
under  which  name  the  plant  is  best  known  in 
gardens.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  Crinums 
is,  I  gather,  their  colossal  size.  This  may 
hold   good    of    such  plants    as   Crinums    Moorei, 


amabile,  asiatieuin,  and  the  like  ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  readily  accommodated  in 
an  ordinary  brick-pit,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  gardener.  There  is  also  consider- 
able scope  for  the  hybridist  in  the  genus ;  and 
hybrids  have  proved  valuable  additions  to  our 
garden  flora. 

Lycoris  squamigera  and  others. — Lycoris  squami- 
gera  has  again  (lowered  remarkably  well.  The 
Mowers  much  resemble  those  of  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna ;  but  are  lilac-rose  in  colour,  and  produced 
earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  growing 
at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  or  on  a  very  warm 
border.  L.  sanguinea  has  broken  a  flowerless 
record,  extending  over  several  years,  by  flowering 
this  season.  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  blood-red,  or  rather  paler;  the 
flowers  measure  1£  inch  in  length,  are  trumpet- 
shaped,  and  appear  in  fives  on  a  scape  about  1  foot 
long.  This  species  has  produced  seeds.  As  I  believe 
these  have  not  been  described,  I  give  a  short 
description.  They  are  perfectly  round,  measure 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna. 
Three  seeds  were  found  in  each  seed-vessel.  Ly- 
coris aurea  and  L.  radiata  are  both  very  disap- 
pointing garden  plants ;  they  grow  freely,  but 
never  flower.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
L.  aurea  is  a  pretty  plant  for  the  greenhouse,  the 
flower  of  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  being 
like  those  of  a  yellow  L.  squamigera.  Geo.  B. 
Mallett,  Isleworth. 
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HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

Cyclamen  libanoticum. — This  is  a  new  species, 
and  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  native  of 
Palestine,  and  was  distributed  as  a  new  plant 
last  year.  Forming  an  opinion  from  the  character 
of  the  plant  in  the  nursery  here,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  family  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country, 
grows  vigorously,  flowering  profusely  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February.  The 
blossoms  are  about  an  inch  in  width,  borne  on 
stems  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  possess  a 
powerful  |and  delicious  perfume.  In  colour  they 
are  white,  shading  to  deep  pink,  with  a  daik 
crimson  spot  at  the  base.  Its  leaves  are  developed 
before  its  flowers,  and  in  shape  they  are  orbicular, 
distinctly  marked  with  a  white  zone ;  and  in 
texture  very  firm.  The  corms  are  very  large,  and 
of  irregular  shape.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  we  prefer  to  use  one  that 
is  light  and  rich,  with  leaf-mould  added.  A  half- 
shady  position  is  best  for  this  species,  although 
some  of  the  plants  are  succeeding  in  full  sunshine. 
[Some  flowers  and  leaves  sent  with  these  notes, 
bore  out  our  correspondent's  statement.  Ed.] 

Cyclamen  repandum. — This  is  a  neat  gem,  and 
although  reputed  to  be  somewhat  tender  in  places, 
this  is  not  the  general  experience  of  cultivators. 
Its  flowers  are  produced  from  March  to  April  in 
abundance,  and  in  colour  they  range  from  rosy-red 
to  crimson,  with  a  bright  purple-coloured  basal  spot ; 
they  measure  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  leaves  appear  together  with  the  flowers,  and 
have  a  white  zone  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
underside  is  tinged  with  deep  purple.  Its  synonyms 
are  C.  balearicum  and  C.  ficarifolium.  A  pure 
white  form  of  this  species  is  in  cultivation,  although 
very  rare.  S.  S.,  Woking. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Raising  Alpine  Plants  from  Seed. 
The  ' '  acclimatisation  "  of  plants  from  high  eleva- 
tions has  often  been  discussed  in  the  columns  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  While  some  growers 
prefer  to  work  with  transplanted  specimens,  others 
prefer  to  grow  their  plants  from  seed,  as  this 
plan  is  likely  to  yield  better  results.  But  there 
are,  of  course,  certain  plants  that  cannot  be  raised 


from  seed,  and  which,  after  germination,  do  not 
develop  in  the  Jardiu  Alpin  d'Acclimatation  at 
Geneva. 

In  most  instances  the  plan  pursued  is  successful, 
as  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  natural  system  of  ger- 
mination. Uesults  may  be  long  in  coming,  espe- 
cially with  species  of  slow  growth,  such  as  Eri- 
caceae, Empetrums,  and  Pyrolas  ;  but  in  most  cases 
the  work  is  easy,  and  possible  to  everyone,  enabling 
them  to  obtain  vigorous  plants  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years.  As  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  cite 
the  fact  that  in  this  acclimatisation  garden,  nearly 
4000  species  of  plants  from  the  different  mountains 
of  the  world  are  rai?ed  for  sale,  but  only  about  a 
hundredth  part  are  imported,  the  majority  being 
raised  from  seed. 

To  ensure  success,  the  following  conditions  should 
be  observed :  prepare  a  light  sandy  soil,  just 
sufficiently  nourishing  to  contain  the  necessary 
amount  of  food  for  the  young  plants.  We  use  a 
mixture  of  one-third  peat,  one-third  loam,  and  one- 
third  of  granitic  or  of  calcareous  sand,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  species.  The  most  favour- 
able seasons  for  the  seed-sowing  are  late  autumn, 
that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning 
of  December,  or  the  spring. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  pans,  trays,  or  pots,  with 
abundant  drainage.  Spring  sowing  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  localities  where  snow  is  deficient.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  cover  the  seed  lightly,  not  to 
force  it  into  the  ground.  The  pots  or  pans  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry,  and  clean  frame.  If  snow 
should  fall,  the  seedling  should  be  allowed  to  be 
buried  under  a  thick  layer  of  it.  The  snow  may 
even  be  heaped  up  over  the  surface  of  the  pots, 
and  then  be  watered  early  on  cold  nights  that 
it  may  become  frozen  over. 

The  influence  of  the  snow  upon  the  seedlings  is 
considerable,  as  we  have  proved  in  our  garden. 
Seeds  of  Gentians  and  Primulas  were  started  at  the 
same  time  and  under  identical  conditions  ;  except 
that  while  one  series  was  left  beneath  the  snow, 
the  other  plants  were  uncovered  by  it,  and  the 
former  set  all  germinated  at  one  time,  and 
under  the  same  conditions — the  remainder  which 
had  been  uncovered,  came  up  irregularly  and  much 
later. 

In  districts  where  snow  is  deficient  it  is  best  not 
to  sow  seeds  until  March,  and  to  et  the  rains  fall 
upon  it  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  pots  are  well- 
drained  this  has  no  ill  effects. 

If  seed  is  sown  later,  or  in  a  southerly  and  dry 
district,  some  sifted  sphagnum  should  be  added  to 
the  soil  to  give  it  a  spongy  and  porous  consistency, 
and  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture.  The  moss  takes 
the  part  played  under  natural  conditions  by  the 
rocks  :  it  absorbs  the  damp,  then  restores  it  little 
by  little  to  the  soil.  From  a  bygrometric  point  of 
view,  it  is  a  regulating  power. 

The  species  first  to  germinate  are  those  belonging  to 
the  Cistus  family  (Helianthemums  and  Cistus),  Cru- 
cifers  (Draba,  Erysimum,  Arabis,  Aethionema, 
Alyssum,  &c.)  ;  and  Leguminous  plants  (Oxytropis, 
Phaca,  Astragalus,  Cytisus,  Anthyllis,  &c). 
Then  come  Composites  (Edelweiss,  Aster,  Eri- 
geron,  Hieracium,  &c.)  ;  Umbellifers  (Eringium, 
ileum,  Astrantia,  &c. )  ;  Crassulas  (Sedums  and 
Sernpervivums)  ;  Saxifrages,  Campanulas,  Poten- 
tillas,  Violets,  and  so  on.  The  species  slowest  to 
germinate  are  Gentians  (especially  if  the  seed  is 
not  very  fresh),  Primulas  (Primula,  Androsace), 
certain  Ranunculaceous  plants  (Pfeonies,  Ranun- 
culus, and  Aconites) ;  and  Fraxinellas,  which  are 
sometimes  two  years  before  they  come  up,  certain 
genera  of  Berberis,  such  as  Leontice  and  Jeffer- 
sonia,  certain  Lilies,  Colchicum,  and  Iris,  Cory- 
dalis,  and  so  on.  Too  often  a  seed  is  considered 
lost  if  it  do  not  germinate  after  a  few  months, 
but  it  should  never  be  thrown  away  until  a  year  at 
least  after  sowing  ;  or  until  two  years  after  if  it  be 
one  of  the  genera  and  species  enumerated  in  the 
last  list. 

Germination  is,  after  all,  capricious.  While 
Anemone  alpina  and  A.  sulphurea  at  the  end  of 
twelve  or  twenty  days  after  the  sowing  of  fresh  seed 
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will  come  up,  the  seed  will  be  several  months  or  even 
a  year  before  germination,  if  sown  four  or  five 
months  after  it  was  gathered.  These  remarks 
apply  also  to  Gentians  and  Primulas. 

When  the  seed  has  germinated  and  the  young 
plants  are  of  a  fair  size,  they  are  pricked  out  into 
rows  or  quincunx  Once  able  to  endure  complete 
isolation,  the  seedlings  are  set  singly  in  small  pans, 
from  which  they  can  be  moved  to  the  open  ground 
or  rockery,  or  be  planted  in  larger  and  ornamental 
pots. 

I  have  another  hint  to  give  intending  and  inex- 
perienced seed-sowers.  When  the  seeds  are  very 
tine,  as  are  those  of  Saxifragas,  Seduins,  and  Sem- 
pervivums,  for  instance,  they  should  not  be  covered 
with  earth,  but   with  a  thin  layer  of  sand   to  pre- 


all  the  flowers  possessed  narrow  florets  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  was  the  case  in  1898,  some 
having  as  many  as  fifty.  It  seems  probable  that 
before  long  Dahlia  flowers  will  be  produced  with 
broad  lower  florets,  and  centres  rilled  in  with 
narrow  thread-like  ones,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums  (see  fig.  27). 
W.  E.  Endicott,  Canton,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  18, 1900. 


VARIATIONS    PRODUCED    BY 
GRAFTING,  AND  THEIR  INHERITANCE. 

{Continued   romp.  36.) 
Nutrition. — Some  sixty  or  seventy  pages  are 
devoted  to   theorising   with   regard   to  nutrition. 
The  ideal  behaviour  of  plants  uDder  imaginary  and 
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Flo.    27. — DAHLIA    EXCELSA,    SHOWING    A   CONDITION    IN   SOME   RESPECTS    RESEMBLING   THAT 
DESCRIBED    BY    A   CORRESPONDENT   ON   THIS    PAGE. 


vent  them  from  beiug  washed  away  when  watered. 
It  is  even  preferable  to  moisten  them  from  below, 
letting  the  soil  absorb  the  water.  H.  Correron, 
Genera. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


THE   BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  RACE  OF 
DAHLIAS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  Dahlia  is  fast 
regaining  popularity,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record 
what  to  me  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
race  of  this  flower.  In  1S9S  I  found  among  my 
seedlings  a  plant  some  of  whose  flowers  (single) 
had  a  long  narrow  floret  lying  on  each  of  the  usual 
broad  ones,  and  never  having  observed  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  I  saved  the  plant  as  well  as  a  few 
seeds,  and  planted  the  tuber  and  sowed  the  seeds 
last  year.  The  latter  failed  to  germinate,  but  the 
tuber  sent   up  several  tine   strong   growths,   and 


perfect  conditions  is  dwelt  upon,  and  what  happens 
in  actual  cases  the  more  easily  worked  out.  It  is 
stated  as  a  principle  that  a  wild  plant  in  a  given 
position  never  attains  to  its  maximum  size,  because 
it  never  meets  with  those  perfect  conditions  in  its 
surroundings  which  alone  would  allow  it  to  bring 
out  its  full  capacity  of  absorption  and  assimilation. 
This  explains  why,  when  man  takes  to  altering  the 
circumstances  of  growth,  as  in  cultivation,  a  whole 
plant,  or  even  a  part  of  a  plant,  may  reach  a  larger 
size. 

Most  principles  of  this  kind,  says  M.  Daniel, 
are  now-a-days  familiar  enough  to  the  physiologist, 
but  not  to  practical  men ;  and  he  does  not  think 
that  they  have  been  applied  in  any  previous  case  to 
the  phenomena  of  grafting.  We  cannot,  however, 
follow  M.  Daniel  through  all  bis  theoretical  argu- 
ments, and  must  content  ourselves  with  mention- 
ing a  few  points  that  crop  up  incidentally.  One 
method  alluded  to  by  means  of  which  success  in 
grafting  was  secured,  is  taken  from  the  ordinary 
culture  in  this   country    of   Vines,   the  foliage   of 


which  is  kept  in  a  house  while  the  roots  are  outside. 
In  a  similar  way  in  experiments  the  stock  was  kept 
in  one  temperature  and  the  scion  in  another,  so 
that  the  precocious  plant  was  retarded,  and  the 
more  slowly-growing  one  advanced. 

Double  grafting,  as  it  might  be  expected,  must 
double  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  simple 
process,  but  an  explanation  of  cases  where  the 
former  operation  is  of  importance  is  given.  Plant  a 
will  not  succeed  on  plant  c  owing  to  something 
objectionable  to  the  stock  in  the  elaborated  sap 
of  the  scion.  By  the  use  of  an  intermediary,  B, 
which  is  not  affected,  the  difficulty  is  got  over. 

An  interesting  criticism  of  the  expression  that 
the  French  Vine  when  grafted  upon  the  American 
"  resists  "  the  attacks  of  the  Phylloxera,  must  not 
be  passed  over.  It  appears  that  such  grafting  is 
only  successful  in  the  presence  of  the  pest.  The 
insects  remove  a  portion  of  the  sap,  which  the 
more  vigorous  roots  of  the  American  stock  can  take 
up  ;  if  no  parasites  were  present,  there  would  be  too 
large  a  supply  for  the  needs  of  the  French  scion, 
which  would  suffer  in  consequence.  Such  bad 
results  could,  however,  be  overcome  by  allowing 
the  shoots  to  grow  from  the  stock,  thus  giving  rise 
to  a  mixed  graft. 

A  point  not  previously  touched  upon  is  the  varia- 
tion which  may  occur  upon  grafting,  in  the  plants' 
power  of  resistance  to  cold.  The  more  water  present 
in  the  tissues,  or,  speaking  practically,  the  less  the 
branches  are  ripened,  the  greater  the  risk  of  damage 
by  frost,  and,  in  consequence,  a  stock  which  floods 
a  scion  with  water  is  likely  to  cause  its  death  in 
winter  time  should  be  avoided. 

M.  Daniel  applies  his  theory  to  the  culture  of 
Apples.  For  the  grower  in  a  large  way  he  advo- 
cates the  use  of  trees  on  their  own  roots.  These 
live  and  bear  nearly  five  times  as  long  as  grafted  ones. 
The  gain  in  time  of  fruiting,  he  has  already  shown, 
is  made  up  for  by  loss  in  the  total  amount  of  fruit 
produced,  and  there  is  the  money  to  be  reckoned 
which  is  spent  on  manure,  labour,  and  the  cost  of 
replacing  trees.  As  a  rule,  in  the  west,  where 
trees  are  planted  to  the  utmost  extent  that  space 
will  allow,  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  in  every  way, 
and  there  is  no  room  left  for  a  plantation  to  be 
made  which  will  come  on  and  replace  the  older  one. 
The  fruit  farms  become  great  orchards  of  grafted 
trees,  exposed  to  every  malady  that  follows  graft- 
ing, especially  of  a  defective  nature,  and  doomed  to 
rapid  decay.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  can 
one  replace  the  trees  when  the  soil  is  exhausted  as 
well  ? 

The  practice  should  be  to  plant  moderately, 
leaving  a  sufficient  space  between  the  trees,  and 
preferably  using  trees  on  their  own  roots,  only 
grafting  such  examples  that  produce  inferior  fruit. 
To  the  grower  in  a  small  way,  who  only  thinks  of 
quality,  and  uses  or  abuses  grafting  to  get  the  best 
fruit  as  quickly  as  possible,  this  does  not  apply  in 
the  same  degree,  seeing  that  he  can  easily  chaoge 
his  plants  and  his  soil. 

Double-grafting  is  strongly  objected  to,  and  it 
should,  the  author  considers,  be  banished  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  Apple.  The  process  may 
double  the  profits  of  the  nurseryman,  as  the  trees 
quickly  become  marketable  ;  and  as  a  result  of 
double-grafting  they  last  for  a  much  shorter  time, 
and  have  consequently  to  be  sooner  replaced.  The 
fruit-farmer's  interests  are  the  direct  opposite  of 
this  last  consideration,  and  he  must  use  trees  on 
their  own  stocks,  or  simply  grafted.  This  is  the 
ouly  answer  that  M.  Daniel  can  give  to  the  ques- 
tion  raised  by  the  French  Pomological  Society  in 
October,  1S9S,  at  the  Congress  of  Mans. 

Graft  Hybridisation. 
In  the  following  chapter,  variations  caused  by 
the  mutual  action  of  scion  and  stock  are  con- 
sidered. In  certain  grafts  of  Alliaria  officinalis  on 
the  green  Cabbage,  the  characteristic  odour  of  the 
former  plant  is  sensibly  modified,  and  can  only  be 
recognised  after  the  leaves  have  been  rubbed  for 
some  time,  and  the  stock  partakes  of  it  somewhat. 
When  the  Cabbage  is  put  on  to  the  Turnip,  the 
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latter  becomes  sweeter  than  usual,  and  loses  its 
characteristic  flavour.  A  Haricot-Bean,  cultivated 
for  its  seeds,  and  the  pods  of  which  are  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  grown  on  the  roots  of  a  variety,  the 
fruits  ot  which  are  eaten,  produced  some  like  these 
in  -taste,  but  of  normal  shape.  These  examples  of 
chemical  changes  serve  to  prove,  in  M.  Daniel's 
opinion,  thai  the  product  of  graft-hybrids  is  possible. 
The  term,  he  says,  is  not  very  exact,  but  serves 
very  well  to  show  the  origin  of  such  plants. 

Increased  powers  of  resistance  to  cold,  and  to  the 
attacks  of  parasites,  is  also  claimed  as  being  due  to 
transmission  of  qualities  from  stock  to  scion. 

Changes  in  the  habit  of  growth  next  command 
attention.  Among  conical-headed  Cabbages  that 
had  for  stocks  a  variety  that  rejoiced  in  a  round 
heart,  were  individuals  that  took  this  form  and 
several  intermediate  shapes.  Helianthus  laeti- 
folius,  with  a  rhizome  carrying  a  small,  terminal 
bud  at  some  15  inches  from  the  aerial  stem,  was 
grafted  upon  H.  tuberosus,  where  the  tubers 
normally  remain  close  to  the  base  of  the  stem. 
Though  retaining  their  size,  these  bodies  were 
produced  at  the  ends  of  stalks  some  10  inches  in 
length.  Somewhat  the  same  result  was  obtained 
when  an  annual  species  of  Sunflower  was  put  on  to 
the  same  stock. 

Experiments  on  Potatos  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  grafting  of  two  adult  tubers  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  that  Trail's  work  cited  by  Darwiu,  had 
been  incorrectly  described.  Plenty  of  grafts  were 
made  with  young  shoots,  but  the  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  flesh  when  one  with  white  tubers  was 
provided  with  roots  that  should  have  produced 
blue  ones,  was  not  necessarily  a  result  of  the 
process.  White  and  streaked  tubers  occurred 
though  in  smaller  numbers  among  the  control 
plants.  M.  Daniel  is  going  to  reverse  the  experi- 
ment to  obtain  more  definite  evidence. 

When  the  woody  Helianthus  laetifolius  was 
induced  to  unite  with  the  Sunflower,  the  resulting 
plants  with  the  latter  as  stock  were  flourishing 
after  the  control  Sunflowers  were  dead.  The  stock 
had  become  very  much  more  woody  than  usual, 
had  lost  its  hairs  and  developed  lenticels,  so  as 
to  very  much  resemble  the  scion  ;  this  likeness 
was  emphasised  by  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  tissues. 

Among  trees,  Mr.  Daniel  describes  and  gives 
photographs  of  the  extraordinary  branches  sent 
out  below  the  graft  by  the  White-Thorn  stock  of  a 
Medlar-tree  at  Bronvaux,  near  Metz.  Some  of 
these  are  furnished  with  thorns,  their  flowers  are 
not  solitary,  but  produce  Medlars.  There  may 
even  be  on  the  shoots  leaves  of  a  character  inter- 
mediate between  the  Medlar  and  White-thorn, 
while  one  starts  with  the  typical  foliage  of  the 
latter  tree.  This  case  is  put  down  as  a  good 
instance  of  graft  hybridisation,  and  M.  Simon's 
opinion  that  the  well-known  Cytisus  Adami  is 
undoubtedly  another  example  is  given,  and  entirely 
endorsed  by  M.  Daniel. 

Perhaps  the  best  results  of  this  kind  of  hybridi- 
sation obtained  during  the  experiments  are  met 
with  in  fruits.  Striking  figures  of  three  forms 
from  a  single  scion  are  given  in  the  paper.  These 
are  from  a  shoot  of  the  Egg-plant  with  long,  violet 
fruits,  grafted  on  a  large,  flat-fruited,  red  Tomato. 
One  is  the  typical  pyriform  fruit  to  be  expected  : 
the  second  is  egg-shaped,  and  small,  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  white  variety  ;  and  the  third 
very  much  resembles  the  lobed  and  flattened  fruit 
that  would  have  been  produced  by  the  Tomato 
stock.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  spines 
that  appeared  on  the  calyx  of  an  Egg-plant 
normally  without  them,  when  grafted  on  a  variety 
which  possessed  such  structures. 

With  somewhat  forcible  arguments,  the  theory 
that  graft  hybrids  are  obscure  hybrids  of  the 
sexual  kind  is  dismissed.  Solanaceous  plants,  for 
instance,  have  not  been  known  to  produce  hybrids, 
and  even  if  they  did,  the  experiments  show  that 
grafting  must  favour  sexual  hybridisation ;  also'  a 
case  is  quoted  from  Darwin  in  which  a  Passion- 
flower on  its  own  roots  was  not  self  fertile,  but 


became  so  when  grafted  on  another  species. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  more  plastic  than  woody 
ones,  and  show  more  instances  of  graft  hybrids 
when  studied  ;  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  these 
would  no  doubt  furnish  more  evidence  of  their 
occurrence  if  the  stocks  were  not  trimmed  care- 
fully so  as  to  leave  no  shoots  in  practice, 
(To  lie  continued.) 


pleted,  and  only  occasionally  afterwards.  0. 
divaricatum  is  a  good  companion  to  the  above  when 
in  bloom.  It  should  be  cultivated  in  shallow  pans, 
and  suspended  in  the  warm-house.  In  other 
respects  its  treatment  should  be  that  described 
above. 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Imported  Catthyas  that  are  received  early  in  the 
year  need  not  be  placed  in  a  darkened  position,  as 
would  be  necessary  later  iu  the  season,  to  protect 
them  from  strong  light.  Nor  should  they  be 
scrubbed  severely,  but  merely  washed  in  moderately 
warm  water  to  free  them  from  dirt  and  insects. 
C.  Triamei,  C.  Mossia?,  C.  Mendeli,  the  typical 
C.  labiata,  and  C.  Warned  are  usually  put  into 
pots  or  pans,  and  placed  upon  the  stages,  but  if  the 
stages  are  some  distance  from  the  roof-glass,  the 
two  last-named  will  thrive  better  in  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Where  only  a  small  number  of 
newly  imported  Cattleyas  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
the  best  method  is  that  of  fixing  them  iu  the 
receptacles  chosen  for  them  with  crocks  only,  and 
using  no  surface  material  until  roots  have  appeared. 
Every  means  the  plants  possess  that  can  be  used  to 
fix  thenf  should  be  utilised,  but  if  these  are  not 
sufficient,  stakes  will  be  necessary,  as  it  is  essential 
that  the  plants  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  swayed 
about  when  making  new  roots.  It  being  a  most 
difficult  operation  to  thrust  stakes  into  a  pot 
almost  filled  with  crocks,  the  stakes  should  be 
fixed  in  before  many  crocks  have  been  put  in,  or  the 
plant  placed  in  position,  and  as  the  lower  crocks 
are  large  and  need  to  be  placed  perpendicularly, 
the  work  will  not  be  troublesome.  Next  introduce 
the  plant,  and  tie  with  thin  tar-twine  a  few  of  the 
old  pseudo-bulbs  to  the  stakes,  taking  care  to  so 
place  the  growing  point  of  the  rhizome  that  it  will 
have  room  to  extend  for  two  or  more  seasons. 
Then  fill  in  almost  to  the  rim  with  smaller  pieces  of 
crock.  Place  the  plants  all  together  iu  the  Cattleya- 
house,  and,  with  the  exceptiou  of  dampiug  the 
material  on  the  stage,  afford  them  no  water,  nor 
otherwise  excite  them  for  some  time.  When  the 
season  has  advanced  a  little,  spray  the  pots  and 
crocks  slightly  on  bright  mornings,  and  this  will 
induce  gradual  activity.  When  roots  have  appeared, 
remove  some  of  the  superfluous  crocks,  and  fill  the 
spaces  thus  made  with  good  fibrous  peat  and  living 
sphagnum-moss,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the 
first  to  one  of  the  latter.  In  uo  instance  should 
the  rhizome  be  covered,  though  the  material 
should  be  packed  well  up  to  it  at  every  point 
where  roots  are  likely  to  appear.  When  a  piece 
becomes  divided  during  its  preparation  for  potting, 
and  a  specimen  is  desired,  so  dispose  the  pieces 
that  the  growing  points  have  a  direction  inwards  ; 
the  rhizomes  will  thus  have  farther  to  travel 
before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  receptacle,  and 
in  growing  form  a  homogeneous  mass.  A  rather 
limited  supply  of  water  should  be  carefully  applied 
when  the  final  operation  of  potting  has  been  done, 
and  until  root-action  has  become  general. 

Miltonia  Clowesii  is  now  thrusting  out  new  roots 
from  the  base  of  the  youngest  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
may  be  given  any  attention  the  plants  require  in 
the  way  of  pottiug.  Use  pots  for  this  species,  aud 
thoroughly  well  drain  them  with  rather  small 
crocks.  The  rooting  medium  should  consist  prin- 
cipally of  good  lumpy  peat,  introducing  a  little 
sphagnum-moss  here  and  there  on  the  surface. 
The  temperature  of  a  warm  intermediate-house  is 
best  for  this  plant,  aud  excepting  during  the  most 
active  period  of  growth,  the  water-supply  should 
be  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Miltonias. 

Oncidium  phymatochilum.  —  Though  producing 
large  bulbs  and  leathery  leaves,  this  species  does 
not  require  a  large  amount  of  rooting  medium. 
New  roots  are  now  pushing,  and  repotting  may  be 
done  where  necessary.  Planted  in  well-drained 
pots  or  pans,  and  afforded  a  moderate  amount  of  peat 
and  sphagnum-moss,  it  should  be  placed  iu  a  Cat- 
tleyaor  watm  intermediate-house,  and  water  applied 
sparingly  until  growth  has  partially  developed ; 
frequently  from  that   time  until  growth  is    com- 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Bknbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilehester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Clematis,  Planting  and  Pruning. — No  floweriDg 
climber  or  trailer  surpasses  the  Clematis  for  cover- 
ing and  decorating  walls,  fences,  trellises,  old  tree 
stumps,  and  rockwork,  or  for  forming  festoons  and 
beds  on  the  turf.  Where  varieties  of  C.  Jackmanui 
and  C.  viticella  are  used,  support  is  afforded 
against  the  wind  if  a  few  plants  of  the  common 
Honeysuckle  are  mixed  therewith.  The  Clematis 
on  rockeries  may  be  fixed  securely  by  placing  pieces 
of  porous  rock  upon  the  branches  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  the  wind  dislodging  them,  or  from  tilting, 
which  would  be  injurious  as  bruising  the  stems. 
When  employed  as  plants  for  filling  beds  iu  the 
flower-garden,  Bamboo-canes  or  Hazel-rods  form  a 
good  network,  over  which  the  plants  may  be 
trained.  Canes,  &o.,  should  be  bent  over  and  fixed 
firmly  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  convex  surface. 

Pruning. — Established  plants  of  the  above  sec- 
tions of  Clematis  may  now  be  pruned.  First  thin 
out  all  the  weakly  stems,  and  cut  back  the  more 
vigorous  shoots  if  the  space  or  wall  needs  more 
shoots  to  cover  it.  Clematis  patens  and  the  large- 
llowering  C.  lanuginosa  varieties  are  the  best  suited 
for  covering  tree-stumps  and  high  trellises.  When 
growing  vigorously,  much  nutriment  is  required, 
and  one  way  of  affording  it  is  by  mulchings  of 
rotten  farmyard  or  stable-manure,  applied  after  all 
of  the  superfluous  growth  is  removed.  The  Clematis 
delights  in  a  deep,  rich,  porous  soil,  and  weak 
liquid-manure  applied  when  the  plants  are  growing, 
or  the  aforesaid  mulchings  of  manure.  Slugs  play 
havoc,  especially  at  this  period,  when  the  growths 
at  the  base  of  the  plants  show  ;  but  if  a  ring  of  fresh 
unslaked  lime,  or  wood-ashes,  be  placed  about  them 
as  they  appear,  it  is  a  good  deterrent.  Cotton- 
wool is  also  a  good  safeguard,  but  it  is  at  times 
stolen  by  mice  aud  birds  for  nest-making.  In 
planting,  well  prepare  the  beds,  and  choose  strong, 
well-rooted  plants  which  have  been  growing  in  pots, 
placing  them  3  feet  apart.  Beds  of  C.  Jackmani 
var.  superba,  alone  (or  mixed  with  its  white  variety) 
make  very  effective  beds.  Newly-made  beds  may 
be  planted  with  Gladiolus,  so  as  to  add  brilliancy 
to  the  effect. 

General  Remarks. —  Arrears  of  digging  should 
now  be  brought  up  ;  bulbous  plants  will  now  be 
on  the  move,  and  root  disturbance  should  be 
avoided.  In  digging  flower-beds  the  soil  should  be 
made  neat  and  level,  but  of  not  too  tine  a  tilth. 
Avoid  diggiDg-in  the  snow,  or  getting  on  the  ground 
when  it  is  wet. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  tie  Duke  of  Portland,  Wi  Lb    I 
Abbey.  Worksop. 

Mi  tons. — Th«  earliest  seedliugs  that  have  been 
kept  in  a  steady  bottom  heat  with  their  heads  near 
to  the  glass  are  now  fit  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
bed.  A  hot-bed  3  feet  deep  of  well  mixed  horse- 
dung  and  leaves  is  necessary  at  this  season,  iu 
addition  to  any  permanent  means  of  obtaining 
bottom  heat  already  in  the  house,  as  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  induced  by  the  hot  bed  are 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  young  plants. 
This  bed  should  be  made  solid,  and  brought  up  to 
within  2  feet  of  the  glass.  Over  this  bed  place 
sods  with  the  grassy  side  downwards,  and  on  these 
sods,  at  distances  of  about  16  inches,  make  slight 
mounds  of  well-decayed,  light  fibrous  loam  and 
bone-meal,  just  sufficient  for  the  plants  until  thuy 
have  started  into  growth.  Tie  each  plant  to  a 
stake  to  hold  it  in  position,  and  afford  sufficient 
water  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  settle  the  soil 
around  the  roots.  Maintain  a  steady  bottom  heat 
of  S0°  to  85°,  and  a  top  heat  of  70°  to  75°  by  night, 
and  5°  higher  during  the  day.  Afford  the  plants  a 
slight  shade  for  a  few  days  after  planting  should 
the  weather  prove  bright,  aud  during  frosty  nights 
a  mat  thrown  over  the  glass  will  tend  to  keep  the 
house  free  from  drip,  and  keep  a  more  equable 
state  of  moisture.  Sow  seeds  for  succession-plauts 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
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Figs. — The  earliest  trees  are  in  active  growth, 
and  the  fruits  are  well  advanced.  Disbudding, 
stopping,  and  training,  will  now  require  daily 
attention.  Do  not  retain  more  growths  than  can 
be  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  and  train  them 
into  position  at  an  early  stage.  Stopping  should 
be  done  a  little  at  a  time,  and  according  to  the 
strength  and  growth  of  the  shoot,  and  the  back- 
ward or  forward  condition  of  the  fruit  in  comparison 
with  the  growth.  By  too-  early  stopping,  the 
second  crop  of  fruits  may  be  brought  too  forward, 
and  thus  hinder  the  tinal  swelling  of  the  first  crop. 
As  a  rule,  strong  shoots  may  be  stopped  at  the 
eighth  leaf,  medium  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
leaf,  and  weak  ones  left  untouched.  These  latter 
will  then  have  a  long  season  for  ripening,  and  will 
form  the  most  fruitful  wood  next  year.  A  steady 
bottom  heat  must  be  maintained  uuder  the  pot- 
trees.  If  a  good  stock  of  young  trees  was  propagated 
last  year,  a  portion  of  them  may  now  be  subjected 
to  warmth,  to  be  grown  on  into  half  specimens  for 
forcing  another  season.  By  starting  them  early,  the 
plants  will  mature  early  in  the  autumn,  and  be  in 
good  condition  for  forcing  next  season  if  required. 
A.  few  of  these  young  plants  may  be  grown  in  boxes, 
and  trained  in  fan-shape.  They  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  placing  against  any  vacant  ends  of  houses 
or  front  lights,  and  will  bear  an  abundance  of  fruit. 
lu  planting  them  in  boxes,  place  the  plants  at  the 
edge,  not  in  the  centre  of  the  box.  This  will  bring 
the  plant  into  its  right  position  for  training  to  back 
walls,  wires,  or  other  supports. 

Cucumbers. — After  a  few  weeks,  the  winter- 
fruiting  plants  will  not  be  worth  retaining,  and 
where  provision  has  been  made  for  a  successional 
crop,  the  young  plants  will  now  be  fit  for 
planting.  A  steady  bottom-heat  of  75°  to  80%  and 
a  top-heat  of  70J  to  75°  by  night,  and  S0J  by  day,  is 
essential.  To  attain  these  conditions  at  this  season, 
a  good  bed  of  fermenting  material  will  be  required, 
and  this  should  be  well  sweetened  by  turning  and 
exposure,  befoie  being  brought  into  the  house. 
Build  up  the  bed  as  near  to  the  glass  as  convenient, 
so  that  the  young  plants  will  be  near  to  the  light. 
A  layer  6  inches  thick  of  light  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-mould  will  be  a  suitable  compost  in  which  to 
plant  them.  This  depth  will  allow  for  surface- 
dressings  later,  when  the  plants  commence  fruiting. 
Encourage  free  growth  by  affording  abundant 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  husband  the  sun- heat  by 
closing  the  house  early  after  mid-day.  The  main 
stem  will  need  to  be  stopped  at  2  feet,  and  the  side 
growths  should  be  trained  horizontally  to  fill  up 
the  base  of  the  trellis. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetburv,  Gloucestershire. 

Li  tluce. — Cabbage  varieties,  such  as  Hardy  Green 
Hammersmith,  Scuofield's,  and  Stanstead  Park, 
that  have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames,  may  be 
encouraged  to  make  growth.  Afford  them  rather 
less  air,  and  lightly  break  the  surface  of  the  soil 
with  a  fork  between  each  plant.  A  moderate 
amount  of  water  should  be  afforded  if  the  soil  is  dry, 
and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  a  sprinkling  of  soot 
over  the  soil  to  protect  them  from  the  slugs.  Cos 
varieties,  such  as  Bath  Cos,  and  Hicks'  Hardy 
White,  should  not  be  excited  at  present,  and  air 
may  be  freely  admitted  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  To  supply  early  Lettuces  iu  the  open,  such 
Cabbage  varieties  as  Golden  Queen,  Allthe-Year- 
Round,  and  Perfect  Gem,  are  most  useful,  and 
Beed  may  now  be  sown  rather  thickly  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  placed  near  to  the  glass  iu  a  warm  struc- 
ture. As  the  seedlings  become  larger,  thinning 
out  will  be  necessary,  and  this  should  be  done 
carefully  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick.  The 
little  plants  thus  removed  may  be  placed  between 
rows  of  Potatos  iu  forcing-pits,  and  they  will  there 
produce  tender  leaves.  Thoso  plants  left  in  boxes 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  slowly,  and  when  ready, 
may  be  gradually  hardened  off.  Such  plants  will 
be  found  to  heart  more  quickly  after  planting, 
than  if  transplanted  twice. 

Mint  and  Tarragon. — Continue  to  lift  roots  and 
place  them  in  boxes  or  pots  in  gentle  heat,  and  if 
handlights  be  placed  over  the  permanent  beds, 
growth  will  be  accelerated  there  also. 

Potatos. — If  the  required  number  of  sets  were 
placed  in  trays  as  advised,  sprouting  will  have 
begun,  and  they  may  be  planted  in  10-inch  pots. 
The  right  manner  of  proceeding  is  to  put  a  few 
large  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  then  some 
rough  loam  over  these  ;  and  fill  to  within  4  inches  of 


the  top  with  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
well  mixed  together.  Two  sets  of  even  growth 
should  be  put  into  each  pot,  pressed  firmly  into  the 
soil,  and  covered  with  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
light  structure,  so  that  growth  may  be  sturdy  ; 
keep  the  temperature  at  55°,  and  as  soon  as  the 
haulm  has  grown  above  the  pots,  afford  a  top- 
dressing  of  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the 
potting  soil.  Afford  no  water  till  the  roots 
have  filled  the  pots,  and  the  young  tubers 
formed,  then  apply  enough  to  avert  flagging.  If  a 
continuous  supply  of  early  Potatos  be  required,  the 
Potatos  may  be  grown  in  frames  or  pits  heated 
with  tree-leaves  two-thirds,  and  stable-litter  one- 
third.  When  the  rank  heat  is  dissipated,  place 
a  layer  of  soil,  12  to  15  inches  thick,  over  the 
bed,  and  make  moderately  firm.  In  a  few  days, 
when  the  top  heat  has  fallen  below  65°,  plant  the 
sets  1  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  IS  inches  from 
row  to  row.  In  cold  weather  the  pits  and  frames 
should  be  covered  with  mats  and  litter,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  frames  to  apply  dung- 
linings,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  heat,  which  ought 
not  to  fall  below  60°.  In  the  early  stages  a  good 
deal  of  care  is  necessary  in  affording  air.  In  fine 
weather  the  foliage  may  be  syringed  lightly. 

Shallots.  —  These  little  bulbs  are  in  constant 
demand  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  order  to  have  them 
of  good  ske,  they  should  be  planted  early  in  the 
present  month.  Soil  that  has  been  deeply  dug 
and  is  free  from  fresh  manure  is  suitable  for 
them,  as  aids  to  growth  can  be  afforded  later  on. 
It  is  advisable  before  raking  the  ground  to  apply  a 
sprinkling  of  fresh  soot.  When  the  ground  is  made 
even  and  firm,  the  "  cloves  "  may  be  pressed  into 
shallow  drills  at  about  9  inches  apart,  leaving  a 
distance  of  15  inches  between  each  row  or  drill, 
and  merely  covering  them  with  soil.  The  ordinary 
variety  is  of  middle-size,  and  of  delicate  flavour  ; 
and  Carter's  Mammoth  Kxhioition  Shallot  is  larger, 
and  suitable  for  exhibition.  Shallots  maybe  raised 
from  seed,  but  they  are  not  generally  so  satisfac- 
tory as  those  raised  from  bulbs.  It  is  advisable  to 
purchase  some  fresh  bulbs  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  years,  as  the  Shallot  is  apt  to  deteriorate 
unless  afforded  a  change  of  soil. 


THEgHARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  W&rd,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
lied  and  White  Currants. — Full-grown  bushes 
will  need  to  have  all  spray  ou  the  branches 
shortened  back  to  three  buds,  and  leading  shoots 
should  be  tipped  or  cut  back  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  thinning  branches  from  over- 
crowded bushes,  remove  the  oldest  and  most 
awkwardly-placed  ones,  and  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  future  the  bushes  will  bs  freely  open.  Leave  a 
few  young  shoots  in  old  bushes  to  replace  any 
that  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  "  spud "  out 
suckers  from  the  base  of  all  bushes.  The  aim  in 
regard  to  young  bushes  should  be  to  obtain  a 
medium  number  of  main  branches  well  furnished 
with  spurs.  In  determining  which  branches  to 
retain,  choose  those  that  have  a  tendency  to  grow- 
upwards,  that  the  fruit  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
splashed  iu  wet  weather.  Cut  back  rather  severely 
one-year-planted  trees.  Cordons  on  walls,  fences, 
or  trellises,  should  have  all  side  shoots  spurred  in, 
but  merely  top  the  leaders  of  trees  which  have 
still  room  for  extension.  The  cordon  is  a  capital 
method  of  growing  these  Currants,  with  the 
exception  of  the  variety  Cherry  Red,  aud  they 
may  be  thus  grown  on  a  northern  aspect.  Young 
trees  having  only  one  or  two  shoots  are  best  to 
plant  for  this  purpose. 

Black  Currant*  require  to  be  thinned  instead  of 
spurred.  Encourage  the  bushes  to  make  plenty  of 
vigorous  shoots,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
removing  some  of  the  old-bearing  wood  each  year, 
aud  by  feeding  the  plauts  well  at  the  roots.  The 
practice  of  cutting  every  other  bush  back  severely 
each  year  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  cannot 
always  be  adopted  in  these  days.  If  the  pruning 
of  the  bushes  lias  been  neglected,  cut  out  as  much 
of  the  oldest  wood  as  can  be  spared.  A  good 
dressing  of  rotten  manure  to  the  roots  will  then 
have  the  effect  of  producing  young  wood  of  the 
right  character. 

Gooseberries. — Bushes  from  which  the  fruit  is 
always  gathered  in  a  green  state  may  be  permitted 
to  become  rather  close  ;  but  with  regard  to  dessert 
varieties,  upon  which  the  berries  have  to  hang  some 
length  of  time,  the  conditions  must  be  quite  other- 


wise. The  bushes  for  each  purpose  are  best  grown 
in  separate  breaks,  or  in  two  divisions  upon  the 
same  break.  The  Gooseberry  is  now  much  grown 
as  cordons,  and  trained  to  wire-trellises,  and  for 
dessert  varieties  this  is  the  best  system.  They 
may  also  be  grown  against  walls,  and  the  variety 
Warrington  will  succeed  on  a  northern  aspect  iu 
all  of  the  warmer  counties.  Cordons  should  be 
pruned  as  recommended  above  for  cordon  Currants. 
In  the  case  of  bushes,  thin  out  the  crowns  as  much 
as  needed,  and  remove  all  lower  branches  tending 
to  grow  in  a  downward  direction.  Then  spur  in 
the  side  growths,  and  leave  the  leading  shoots  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  their  length.  Gooseberies,  like 
Currants,  should  be  extended  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion as  far  as  possible.  If  it  is  wished  to  increase 
the  stock  by  cutting,  select  well-ripened  shoots  ol 
medium  length  Tie  them  into  bundles  and  label 
them.  It  is  quite  time  they  were  made,  and  when 
ready,  plant  them  iu  trenches  2  feet  apart  iu 
prepared  ground. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Plant  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Fiogmure. 

Stove  Plants. — Codiseums  or  Crotons  requiring 
more  rooting  space  should  be  repotted,  using  a 
compost  of  light  fibrous  peat,  with  sand  and  broken 
charcoal.  They  require  plenty  of  heat,  light,  and 
moisture.  Following  the  disturbance  of  repotting, 
a  slight  shading  may  be  necessary,  but  later,  none 
whatever.  Cuttings,  or  tops  which  have  been 
"rung,"  will  now  be  rooted  and  fit  for  potting, 
but  this  operation  may  be  performed  at  any  time  : 
a  good  coloured  branch  makes  a  useful-sized  plant 
in  a  very  short  time.  Such  varieties  as  Reidi, 
Prince  of  Wales,  &c.,  need  much  root-room,  and 
should  make  rapid  growth  early  in  the  season,  in 
order  to  develop  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  leaves. 
After  potting  j  lunge  them  into  bottom-heat  if  pos- 
sible, and  syringe  them  frequently.  Until  the  pots 
have  been  well  filled  with  loots  again,  afford  water 
only  after  very  careful  examination.  Proceed  with 
the  potting  and  propagation  of  Cordylines  (Dra- 
caenas), Aralias,  &c.  Palms,  whilst  in  a  young 
state  will  grow  well  iu  any  light  compost,  but  iu 
the  case  of  larger  plants  a  more  lasting  material 
needs  to  be  used,  and  if  carefully  potted,  they  will 
continue  in  good  health  for  several  years.  For 
Kentias,  Cocos,  Arecas,  Latanias,  Thrinax,  &&,  use 
a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  and  one  part 
peat,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous, 
and  make  it  very  firm  with  a  potting-stick.  An 
occasional  top-dressing  with  an  artificial  manure 
may  be  given  subsequently,  and  a  free  use 
should  be  made  of  the  syringe.  They  are  not 
much  troubled  with  insect  pests  ;  the  worst  is 
white  scale,  and  this  cau  only  be  destroyed  by 
sponging  the  plants  carefully  with  soft-soap  and 
paraffin,  or  with  some  other  equally  satisfactory 
insecticide.  Palms  should  be  sponged  occasionally, 
even  if  free  from  insects ;  it  will  improve  their 
appearance.  A  night  temperature  of  60  to  65', 
or  during  the  present  cold  weather  a  few  degrees 
lower,  will  be  sufficient.  More  or  less  shade  is 
requisite  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  colour. 

Bamboos  are  most  useful  if  much  indoor  decora- 
tion has  to  be  done,  and  their  growths  are  also 
valuable  for  placiug  iu  large  epergnes,  or  on 
staircases,  &c  where  there  is  little  room  for  a  pot. 
When  used  in  a  cut  state  the  stems  should  be 
placed  in  water  immediately,  or  the  leaves  soon 
shrivel.  Division  of  root-stocks  and  repotting  may 
now  be  done,  using  a  rather  strong  loam ;  the 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse  will  be  sufficient. 

G7oxi'hi'<w.— Shake  out  and  repot  these  iu  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  dried  cow  dung,  ami 
sand. 

Achimenes  maybe  started  in  paus  or  boxes  of 
light  mould,  or  cocoa- fibre  dust  and  sand.  When 
the  stems  have  become  2  inches  in  length,  pot 
them  up,  placing  eight  or  ten  corms  in  a  6-incb 
pot.  Achimenes  make  beautiful  objects  when 
grown  in  wire  baskets  for  the  conservatory.  If 
the  plants  are  to  be  transferred  to  baskets,  place 
some  moss  or  fibrous  loam  on  the  bottom,  then  a 
ring  of  Achimenes,  with  the  growing  points  towards 
the  exterior  of  the  basket,  cover  the  roots  with  light 
sandy  mould,  add  more  moss,  then  another  ring 
of  plants,  and  so  on,  until  the  basket  is  full. 
Place  the  plants  on  the  surface  at  2  inches  apart. 
They  should  be  grown  in  an  intermediate-house, 
and  may  be  suspended  in  the  conservatory  as  soon 
as  the  flower-buds  are  visible. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONE     SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer,  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  o/good/aith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations. —The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  t&c. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


/"Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
Fkb.   13.  <     mittee    Meetings,    and    General 
1     Annual  Meeting. 

THURSDAY,       Feb.  15— Linnean  Society's  Meeting. 

8ALE8. 

MONDAY,  Feb.  12.— Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 

Ac,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY,  Fkb.  14.— Japanese  Lilies,  Continental  Plants, 

Tuberoses,  Roses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
FRIDAY,  Feb.  10.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 89'. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— February  7  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  37° ;  Min.  27°. 
Provinces.  —  February  7  (6 p.m.)  :  Max.  W,  Land's  End  ; 
Min.  27°,  Peterhead. 


Weitlnlian  'lIE    secon|i    West    Indian   Agri- 

Agricultural  cultural  Conference  was  opened 
Conference.  on  January  (j  iastj  at  Barbados, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G., 
Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the 
West  Indies.  There  were  forty  representatives 
present,  including  the  heads  of  all  the  botanical, 
chemical,  and  educational  departments,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  principal  agricultural 
societies  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Governor  of 
Barbados,  Sir  James  Hay,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Sir 
George  Pile,  Sir  Conrad  Reeves,  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  principal  planters 
were  also  present.  In  his  address,  Dr.  Morris 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  operations  of  the  past 
year,  but  admitted  that  the  difficulty  of  per- 
manently influencing  West  Indian  agriculture 
iu  its  present  condition  was  enormous,  and  it 
required  active  and  united  action  for  some 
years  to  deal  with  it. 

The  prominence  given  to  subjects  tending  to 
restore  the  sugar  industry  was  cited,  as  fully 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  Several  new  canes,  notably,  that 
known  as  "  B.  147,"  had  maintained  their 
position,  and  were  regarded  by  the  planters 
as  most  valuable  varieties  ;  the  amount  of 
available  sugar  was  at  the  rate  of  3i  tons  per 
acre. 

Central  factories  for  the  improved  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts, 
were  again  strongly  advocated— in  fact,  with- 
out them  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  sugar 
industry  in  these  islands  on  a  sure  basis.  Re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  cultivation  was  recom- 
mended by  the  more  general  use  of  green 
manuring  to   replace   some    of  the  costly  arti- 


ficial manures  now  used ;  by  extending  the 
use  of  silos  to  supply  fodder  during  periods  of 
drought  ;  by  the  mora  general  planting  of 
rotation  and  catch  crops,  thus  saving  the 
purchase  of  imported  food  stuff's  and  supplies  ; 
and  by  associating  dairying  with  cane-growing, 
and  raising  pigs  and  small  stock. 

Subsidiary  industries  such  as  Cacao,  &c, 
were  recommended  in  suitable  localities  in 
British  Guiana,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica  ; 
also  Coffee,  fruit,  and  India-rubber.  Agri- 
cultural education  has  been  actively  organised, 
and  it  was  confidently  anticipated  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  a  larger  measure  of  prosperity 
for  all  classes,  white  and  black,  than  had  been 
possible  in  any  previous  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  West  Indian  colonies. 

The  Conference  resumed  on  January  8,  at 
9  o'clock.  After  discussing  the  desirability  of 
controlling  and  diminishing  the  spread  of 
destructive  pests  in  the  West  Indies,  Educa- 
tional subjects  were  considered.  Great  interest 
was  created  by  papers  read  by  Mr.  Deighton 
and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Rooco  (Barbados),  Mr.  W. 
Pawcett  and  Canon  Simms  (Jamaica),  and  Mr. 
Hart  (Trinidad).  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Colonel  Hicks  (Jamaica), 
Mr.  W.  Blair  (British  Guiana),  Mr.  J.  C. 
Collens  (Trinidad),  and  others  took  part.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Hon.  F.  Watts  contributed  a 
valuable  paper  on  "Food  supplies  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,"  and  read  a  paper  on  behalf  of 
Dr.  Nicholls  (Dominica)  on  "  Botanic  Stations 
in  the  West  Indies."  Several  other  papers 
were  read,  and  the  Conference,  after  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Morris,  rose  at  4.30. 
Afterwards,  the  President  held  a  special  meeting 
to  confer  with  the  representatives  from  British 
Guiana,  and  another  with  the  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  A  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Section 
sat,  with  Professor  Harrison  as  Chairman,  to 
consider  special  questions  referred  to  it.  The 
Conference  was  unanimously  regarded  as  the 
most  successful  yet  held  in  the  West  Indies. 


Hymenocallis  Moritziana,  Kunth.—  This 
species  of  Hymenocallis,  although  introduced  to 
European  gardens  a  few  years  ago,  is  as  yet  but 
little  known  to  gardeners.  It  is  a  compact,  hand- 
some, evergreen  plant,  with  erect,  Eucharis  shaped 
leaves,  1\  feet  in  length,  with  petioles  equally  as 
long  as  the  blades.  The  flowers  are  white, 
fragrant,  with  very  long  tubes  of  a  greenish  tint, 
green  filaments  and  styles.  They  are  borne  in  an 
umbel  of  twenty  or  more,  and  appear  early  in  the 
year,  opening  successively  in  two's,  the  display 
being  kept  up  for  a  fortnight.  Individually,  they 
last  about  three  days  before  collapsing.  As  in  all 
species  of  Hymenocallis,  the  leaves  and  flowers  vary 
in  size  on  different  plants,  some  of  the  forms  of  each 
species  running  so  close  to  other  species  as  to 
render  their  identification  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
The  only  species  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the 
one  under  notice  is  H.  eucharidifolia  (Baker), 
which  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  has  a  very 
stout  neck  composed  of  the  sheathing  bases  of 
the  alternately  arranged  leaves.  The  leaves  of 
H.  Moritziana  are  distichous,  or  nearly  so.  The 
treatment  required  by  this  plant  is  similar  to  that 
afforded  Eucharis,  but  it  must  not  be  rested,  as 
growth  takes  place  at  all  seasons.  In  1S94 
H.  Moritziana  was  fairly  common  near  the  coast  in 
Venezuela  to  the  W.  of  La  Guayra,  at  which  place 
the  plant  illustrated  (fig.  2S,  p.  89)  was  collected. 
It  flowered  in  the  collection  formed  and  owned 
by  A.  Worsley,  Esq.,  of  Mandeville  House, 
Isleworth. 

Victoria  Medallists  of  Honour.— The 
dea'h  of  Mr.  John  Fraser  causes  a  vacancy  in  the 
list  of  the  Victoria  Medallists  of  Honour. 


Mr.  Harcourt  Webb  and  Mr.  Frank 
Webb,  sons  of  Colonel  William  G.  Webb,  of 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  who,  after  holding  Com- 
mission in  the  1st  South  Staffordshire  Volunteer 
Battalion,  recently  joined  the  Imperial  Yeomanry, 
embarked  for  South  Africa  on  Saturday,  Jan.  27. 
Their  many  friends  in  the  Stourbridge  district 
abound  in  good  wishes  for  them,  and  in  the  hope 
for  their  safe  and  early  return. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  February  13.  The  various 
committees  will  assemble  at  noon,  as  usual,  and  at 
3  o'clock  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Society's  Offices,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  its  last  meeting 
unanimously  requested  the  President,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  to  allow  himself  to  be  appointed 
to  the  vacant  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour. 

National  Rose  Society.— a  meeting  of  the 

general  purposes  committee  will  be  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club.  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the 
13th  inst.,  at  '2  p.m.  A  meeting  of  the  committee 
will  be  held  at  the  same  place  and  day  at  3  P.  M. 
H.  Honywood  D'Ombrain,  Edward  Mawley, 
hon.  secretaries.  The  matters  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee  are : — Report  of  General 
Purposes  Committee ;  Salisbury  Schedule  ;  Bir- 
mingham Schedule  ;  Judges  for  Salisbury  Show  ; 
Judges  for  Birmingham  Show  ;  Provincial  Exhi- 
bitions in  1901  ;  Girdlestone  Memorial  Fund, 
Crystal  Palace  Schedule,  and  other  business. 

The   Surveyors'    Institution.  —  TLe  next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  February  12, 
1900,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Scoble 
(Professional Associate),  entitled  "The  Bacteriolo- 
gical Treatment  of  Sewage."  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  8  o'clock.  The  annual  dinner  of  the 
Institution  will  be  held  at  the  King's  Hall,  Holborn 
llestaurant,  on  Wednesday,  February  21,  1900,  at 
half-past  six  o'clock  precisely. 

Linnean   Society.— On  the  occision  of  the 

evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  15, 
1900,  at  8  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : 
I.,  Photography  of  British  Plants,  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Shenston  ;  II.,  A  New  Land  Planarian  from  the 
Pyrenees,  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Scharff,  F.Z  S. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
— Mr.  R.  Dean  was  unanimously  re-elected  Secre- 
tary on  Monday  last.  The  attempt  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  prevent  delegatus  from  affiliated 
societies  voting  upon  that  Committee  on  questions 
other  than  those  affecting  such  societies,  was 
defeated.  A  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  found 
on  p.  94. 

Exhibition  Schedules  to  Hand.— We  have 
received  the  prize  list  and  rules  for  the  spring  and 
autumn  exhibitions  to  be  held  by  the  Koyal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh.  The  spring  exhibition  is  to 
be  held  on  April 4  and  5.  The  autumn  show,  which 
invariably  attracts  considerable  attention,  and  is 
the  best  exhibition  held  in  the  North,  was  first 
arranged  to  be  held  on  September  5  and  0,  and  is 
shown  for  these  dates  in  the  almanac  published 
with  our  issue  for  January  6.  We  note,  however, 
that  the  event  has  been  postponed  until  Septem- 
ber 12  and  13.  Smaller  exhibitions  will  be  held 
on  May  2  and  July  11.  The  shows  are  open  to 
exhibitors  from  any  part  of  the  country,  whether 
members  of  the  Society  or  not,  and  the  prizes 
offered  are  of  a  very  liberal  character.  The  Secre- 
tary is  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  5,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Weather  in  Cornwall.— The  total 
rainfall    at    this    place    during    the    past    month 
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amounted  to  6 '47  inches.  The  greatest  fall  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  1'24  inches,  measured  on 
Sunday,  January  7,  at  9  A.M.  The  temperature 
has  ranged  from  26°  Fah.,  on  January  5,  to  53°  on 
January  1,  which  latter  amount  was  also  registered 
on  January  8,  21.  and  25.  A.  C.  />'.,  Pencarrow, 
Bodmin. 

Tests  of  Paris-green.— In  a  Bulletin  lately 
sent  out  by  the  University  of  California,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  dealing  with  Paris-green 
for  the  Codling-moth,  Messrs.  C.  Woodworth  and 
Ceo.  Colby  publish  the  following  summary  of 
experiments  with  Paris-green  and  other  arsenical 
spraying  materials  :  — 

"  First. — That  many  Paris-greens  uowadays  con- 
tain large  amounts  of  free  water-soluble  arsenious 
oxid,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  which  should  be 
discontinued,  but  because  these  materials  have 
proven  injurious  and  unsatisfactory  in  horticultural 
work,  and  because  they  constitute  a  very  obscure 
form  of  fraud  upon  the  purchaser. 

Second. — That  the  microscopic  examination  of  a 
Paris-green  affords  sufficient  evidence  for  rejecting 
it,  if  it  contains  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  of  free  arse- 
uious  oxid  ;  and  above  this  figure  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  great  value  of  this  rapid  and  excellent 
test. 

Third. — That  adulteration  iu  the  sense  of  added 
foreign  matter  to  Paris-green  (e.g  ,  barium  car- 
bonate, calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate),  is  rarely 
practised  iu  this  country,  at  least  by  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Fourth. — That  the  newer  spraying  materials, 
from  the  evidence  at  hand,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  injurious  barium  compound  and  the  para- 
grene,  will  doubtless  prove  acceptable,  and  cheap 
substitutes  for  Paris-green,  if  the  quantity  of  free 
arsenious  oxid,  especially  in  the  green  one,  is 
bettergoverned  by  proper  methods  of  manufacture." 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society.— At  a 

meeting  duly  hold  on  Thursday,  February  1,  190O, 
Thomas  Skewes-Cox,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by 
him,  seconded  by  Sir  Edward  Hertslei1,  K.C.B., 
and  unanimously  adopted  : — That  the  Richmond 
Horticultural  Society  hereby  places  on  record  its 
deep  regret  at  the  loss  which  has  befallen  horti- 
culture by  the  death  of  His  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  C.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  a  Prince  who  for  no  less 
than  twenty-six  years  past  had  been  the  President 
and  valued  friend  and  supporter  of  this  Society  ; 
and  begs  to  tender  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy 
to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  and  the  other  members  of  the  late  Presi 
dent's  family,  iu  their  heavy  bereavement. 

Lupins  for  Green-Manuring.— A  Bulletin, 
by  J.  Buktt  Daw,  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  issued  with  the  above  title.  The 
author  gives  a  bad  character  to  all  species  of  this 
plant,  saying  that: — "The  Yellow  Lupin  is  con- 
sidered much  more  poisonous  than  the  large  White, 
and  the  Perennial  Lupin  less  so  than  any  other 
species.  In  using  any  species  for  forage,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  much  at  a  time, 
especially  of  the  seeds,  and  not  to  use  a  Lupin 
ration  without  intermission.  In  the  event  of  any 
cases  of  "  lupinose  "  appearing,  the  use  of  Lupin 
should  be  abandoned  cutirely.  Lupin  should  never 
be  used  exclusively  in  a  ration.  For  forage  purposes 
the  Lupins,  therefore,  do  not  appear  to  offer  any 
advantages  over  other  leguminous  crops,  except 
as  winter  growers,  and  they  are  certainly  more 
or  less  dangerous,  and  not  to  be  recommended 
indiscriminately." 

CROPS  at  THE  Cape.— We  have  received  from 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Agriculture  at  Cape 
Town  the  preliminary  report  for  the  year  1S98-99 
of  the  department  relating  to  the  output  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats  (seed  or  grain),  Oat- Hay,  Rye,  Mealies, 
Kaffir-Corn,  Potatos,  red  and  white  wine,  and 
brandy.  In  the  communication  accompanying  the 
report,  the  courteous  Under-Secretary  says : 
•'Owing  to    the    unsettled    state    of    affairs    the 


publication  has  been  much  delayed,  and  even  now 
(January  15),  in  some  instances  the  figures  are 
incomplete."  When  the  fully-fledged  report  is 
issued  we  will  hope  to  find  in  it  the  figures  relating 
to  orchards  and  vineyards,  which  are  always  of 
interest  to  readers  here. 

'•  Botanical  Magazine."— The  plants  figured 
in  the  February  number  are  : — 

Eucalyptus  Jicifulia  (F.  v.  Muell.),  tab.  7697.— 
' '  Hardly  anything  can  be  more  gorgeous  than  forests 
of  this  tree,  seen  at  the  end  of  January  and 
beginning  of  February,  when  the  flowers  diffuse  a 
rich  red  hue  over  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the 
landscape."  The  plant  grows  well  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Fletcher,  of  Letham  Grove, 
Arbroath,  N.B.,  where  it  flowers  every  year  in 
August.  It  has  lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  and 
large  terminal  loose  panicles  of  pink  flowers.  The 
illustration  was  taken  from  a  plant  that  flowered  at 
Kew.  The  native  country  is  a  very  narrow  area 
iu  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  Australia. 

Lomatia  longifolia  (R.  Br.),  tab.  7698.— An 
evergreen  shrub  with  narrow  whitish-green  leaves, 
and  loose  terminal  panicles  of  white  Grevillea-like 
flowers.  Native  of  South-eastern  Australia.  It 
was  introduced  as  early  as  1816. 

Phlomis  lunariifolia  (Sibthorp),  tab.  7699.— A 
very  handsome  shrubby  Labiate,  not  unlike  the 
old  P.  lanata,  but  with  larger  flowers.  Flowered 
in  June,  1899,  at  Kew,  from  seeds  sent  by  E. 
Wiuttall,  Esq.,  Smyrna. 

Ariswmaflavum (Sohott),  tab.  7700.— A  tuberous- 
rooted  species  with  pedate  leaves.  The  short  tubular 
portion  of  the  small  spathe  is  pitted,  the  laminar 
portion  rounded  acuminate,  green,  with  purple 
stripes.  Western  Himalayxs.      Kew. 

Iris  oltusifolia  (Baker),  tab.  7701.— A  Persian 
species,  with  short,  oblong,  obtuse  leaves  and 
yellowish  flowers.  The  "falls"  are  striped,  and 
bearded  at  the  base. 

EUONYMUS  JAPONICUS  IN  FRUIT.  — From  a 
correspondent  signing  himself  "An  did  Kewite," 
who  described  iu  our  issue  for  January  20, 
pp.  45,  46,  how  very  freely  the  Euonymus  fruits  in 
an  exposed  situation  on  the  Cornish  coast,  we 
have  since  received  a  small  branch  of  this  shrub, 
which  fully  bears  out  his  description.  The  branch 
is  clothed  abundantly  with  seeds  covered  with 
a  bright  red  aril,  just  emerged  from  their  dull 
purple  capsules. 

Fruit  Parcels  by  Rail. — In  a  recent  issue  we 

gave  figures  furnished  by  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  respecting  the  carriage  of  small 
parcels  of  farm  and  garden  produce  over  their  line 
during  the  past  and  several  preceding  years.  The 
following  information,  from  the  traffic-manager  of 
the  South-Easteru  and  London,  Chatham  &  Dover 
Railway,  possesses  some  extra  importance : — 
"  From  May  1,  when  we  entered  into  the  arrange 
meut  in  connection  with  the  consignment  of  farm, 
&c. ,  produce,  until  the  end  of  December,  we  have 
carried  6924  packages  in  the  special  boxes  ;  but 
regret  to  say  the  arrangement  is  not  made  use  of  to 
the  extent  I  anticipated— in  fact,  parcels  which 
would  certainly  not  come  under  the  head  of  '  farm- 
produce,'  are  found  to  be  carried  under  the  '  farm- 
produce  '  conditions  !  "  Nothing  need  be  added 
here. 

■The  Flora  of  Ceylon."— The  fifth  and 
last  part  of  the  handbook  to  the  Flora  uf  Ceylon 
has  just  been  published  by  Dulau  &  Co.  The 
work  was  commenced  by  our  much  regretted 
friend,  Dr.  Trimen,  and  has  been  continued  since 
his  death  by  -ir  Joseph  Hooker,  whose  energy 
has  not  shrunk  from  the  toilsome  task.  The 
enumeration  and  description  of  the  grasses  are 
entirely  the  work  of  Sir  Joseph,  as  Dr.  Trimen 
left  no  MSS.  relating  to  this  order.  Analytical 
keys  to  the  orders  and  genera  are  given.  Mr. 
A.  F.  Brown  contributes  an  account  of  the 
"Forests    and   Waste    Lands    of    Ceylon.''     Mr. 


Lewis  has  an  appendix  on  the  distribution  of  the 
rainfall  in  Ceylon  ;  and  Prof.  Boulger  one  on  the 
history  of  Ceylon  Botany.  Full  indexes  to  bo- 
tanical and  native  names  are  given,  as  well  as 
various  maps.  Sir  Jdseph  Hooker  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  his  latest  contribution  to 
botanical  science. 

Australian    Salt  -  Bushes    (Atriplex).— 

Australian  Salt-bushes  form  the  subject  of  a 
Bulletin  from  the  University  of  California  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  by  Messrs.  C. 
Siiinn  and  M.  E.  Jaffa.  According  to  the 
Summary  of  results,  "This  bulletiu  shows  that 
the  California  Station  has  been  experimenting 
with  Salt-bushes  for  eighteen  years  ;  that  the  tests 
of  some  species  have  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  State,  and  that  Atriplex  semibaccata 
is  the  most  generally  useful  species  of  all  that 
have  been  planted,  although  others  are  worthy  of 
cultivation.  It  shows  that  semibaccata  grows  on 
strong  alkali  soil,  furnishing  a  very  large  amount 
of  satisfactory  pasturage  or  fodder  ;  that  it  also 
thrives  on  arid,  non-alkaline  uplands,  even  where 
wells  have  to  be  sunk  200  feet  to  water,  and  where 
the  annual  rainfall  has  been  less  than  5  inches. 
While  the  dwarf,  bushy  species,  such  as  vesicaria,- 
will  also  thrive  on  such  uplands,  they  seem  to 
furnish  less  pasturage  than  semibaccata.  The  Salt- 
bushes  are  of  easy,  rapid  growth,  and  are  hardy 
under  California  conditions.  Reported  from  Aus- 
tralia as  enduring  14',  Fahr.,  without  injury,  some 
of  the  American  tests  would  indicate  that  semi- 
baccata will  stand  considerably  more  cold  than 
this.  The  tolerance  of  brackish  ground-water,  and 
the  extreme  northern  limits  of  growth  are  still 
undetermined." 

A  New  "  Rubber  Plant."  —  The  Semaine 
Eorticole  of  January  13  publishes  an  illustration 
and  a  figure  of  a  new  species  of  Ficus,  signed  F. 
Eetveldiana,  L.  Linden.  It  is  a  moderate-sized 
tree,  growing  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  leaves 
are  on  long  slender  stalks,  the  blades  cordate 
oblong.  It  will  form  a  fine  shade  tree  in  the 
tropics,  and  grows  rapidly  under  cultivation. 

"Home  and  Garden. "—Readers  who  recall 
Miss  .Tekyll's  Wood  and  Garden,  with  its  freshness 
and  valuable  hints,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a 
second  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author 
has  just  been  issued,  and  is  published  by  Long- 
mans. We  shall  have  another  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  the  book  later  on. 

"The  Orchid  Review."— "It  has,  however, 
been  pointed  out  to  the  editor  that  the  work  would 
have  a  still  wider  influence  if  the  price  were 
reduced  to  6d.,  under  which  circumstances  many 
gardeners  would  subscribe  who  at  present  find  tli6 
cost  prohibitive.  A  reduction  in  price  would 
necessitate  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  subscribers,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  our 
readers  we  believe  that  this  alteration  can  be 
effected." 

The    Midland   Carnation    and   Picotee 

SOCIETY. — The  ninth  annual  report  of  this  Society 
coutains  a  full  list  of  Awards  made  in  1899,  and  a 
list  of  subscribers  and  balance  sheet.  Also  a 
schedule  of  prizes  offered,  and  rules  to  be  observed 
at  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  together  with  lists  of 
choice  varieties  of  Carnations,  and  hints  upon  their 
cultivation.  The  exhibition  in  1900,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  held  iu  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  on  August  1  and  2.  Unforeseen 
circumstances,  however,  may  necessitate  a  change 
being  made  in  these  dates.  The  hon.  secretary  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  22,  Tenby  Street  North, 
Birmingham. 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden.— The 
first  number  of  the  journal  of  this  institution  has 
been  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  D.  T. 
Macdougal,  Director  of  the  Laboratories.  An 
illustration  is  given  of  the  museum  building,  which 
has  a  frontage  of  30S  feet,  whilst  the  height  to  the 
top  of  the  dome  is  110  feet.     A  lecture-room  large 
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enough  to  hold  700  persons  is  provided,  as  well  as 
libraries,  herbaria,  laboratories  and  museums  ; 
the  latter  combining  the  features  of  those  at  Kew 
and  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

JUNCUS  ZEBRINUS. — According  to  an  article  in 
the  Revue  Horticole,  this  banded  Rush,  originally 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  is  a  form  of  Sarpus 
lacustris,  as  proved  by  the  flowers  which  have  been 
produced. 

Publications  Received.— Kiom  Uie  Uuivra  itj 

California,  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations:  Bulletin  1-1, 
Lupins foi  Green-Manuring',  No.  125,  Australian  SaU-B 
and  No.  126,  Paris  G\  Moth.— A  Handbook  to 

the  flora  of  Ceylon,  Part  5  (Dulau).— 'The  Botanical  Magazine, 
Tokyo. — Bulletin  of  MUcellaru  lotion,  Jtoyal  Gardens, 

Kew,  Appendix  iv.f  1890.— Catalogue  oj  tlu  Library  Additions 
received  during  1898. — Transactions  of  th  English  Arbortcvh 
tural  Society,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii,  (Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.).— 
Journal  of  the  New  Yor)  Botanical  Garden,  vol.  i.,  No.  1.— 
Die  Pflanzen  Well  Deutsche  Sridwest  .Ifrikas,  von  Prof.  Dr. 
Hans  Schinz  (Memoires  de  l'Fterbier  Boissier) — Canadian 
\lturist. — Icones  Selectee  horti  Shenensis,  torn,  i.,  fasc.  2. 
— Phanerogamce  ■'  Pteridophyice  japonicai  iconitous  illustrate?, 
by  Prof.  T.  Makiuo. — Cryptogamce  japonieoe  iconibh 
rata,  Cokyo. — The  Potami  gi  '■  i  ofthe  British  Isles,  by  Alfrcl 
Fryer  (Loveli,  Reeve  &  Co.).  —  lad  and  Ji!!'s  Journey, \>i 
Phcebe  Allen  (Wells,  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.). —  flame  and 
Garden,  by  Gertrude  Jekyll  (Longmans). 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

A'  \'  \.\  '  al.ujifolia.    Ic.  Select.  Hort.  Thenensis,  I.  V. 

Cai  i  ixtv  strigosa  (Borayinia).  Icon.  Select.  Hort.  Tht  "■  n  n '-, 
t.  10. 

Gtssus  Bauluniana.    Icon.  Select.  Hort.  Thenensis,  t.  0, 

Crataegus  oxvacantiia  \  ak,  inbrmis,  a  spineless  form  of 
the  common  Hawthorn.     Revue  HortU  oh  ,  February  1. 

Lathyrus  splendens,  a  Calif ornian  species,  with  crimson 
flowers,     fii  i ■-"  Horticole,  January  16. 

Polygonum  Baldschuanicum.    Revue  Horticole,  January  1  •_"> 

Pomadkrris  RACEMOSA,      Icon.  Select,  Hort.   Thenensis,  t.  8. 

Tecophilce*  cyanocrOCTJS,  Revue  Horticole,  February  1.  A 
genus  dedicated  to  Tecophila,  the  daughter  of  a  botanist 
This  bulbous  plant  has  lovely  azure  blue  flowers,  which  an- 
apparently  less  known  in  France  than  in  this  country. 

Thomasia  sol  an  ace  a.    7c.  Select.  Hort.  Thenensis,  t.  6. 

Washington! a  robusta,   Revue  Horticole,  February   1,  p. 


ROYAL  horticultural  society. 

The  Society  has,  in  anticipation  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  to  be  held  ou  Tuesday  next,  published  its 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  1899-1900,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  particulars  : — 

"  The  year  1899-1900  has  been  oue  of  continued 
prosperity  for  the  Society. 

The  Lindley  Library. 

A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
Lindley  Library  in  recent 'years,  and  the  Council 
have  now  had  the  books  enclosed  in  glass-fronted 
cases  for  the  doublo  purpose  of  preservation  and 
cleanliness.  This  has  greatly  improved  the  appears 
ance  of  the  library. 

A  catalogue  has  been  published  at  the  price  of 
2s.  lid.,  in  the  hope  that  many  Fellows  would 
purchase  it.  not  only  to  inform  themselves  what 
books  the  library  contains,  but  also  because  it 
forms  in  itself  a  reference-list  to  the  bibliography 
of  gardening.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  Fellow- 
would  also  take  note  of  books  still  wanting  to  the 
library,  with  a  view  to  presenting  them. 

I  luring  the  past  year  valuable  books  have  beeu 
presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  F.R.S.,  Miss  M.  .1. 
King,  (ho  Rev.  l'rofessor  Hcnslow,  V.M.H., 
Mons.  Corrovon,  Mons.  Bois,  and  others,  to  all  of 
whom  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due.  A 
full  list  will  be  published  on  April  1  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  part  3. 

A  corrected  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the 
Society  to  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
to  the  end  of  1899  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be 
issued  during  the  coming  year. 

Application  is  frequently  made  to  the  Society  by 
Fellows  desiring  to  have  special  advice  respecting 
their  gardens.  The  Council  have  therefore  resolved 
to  add  a  right  to  this  to  the  privileges  of  Fellowship, 
and  to  send  a  competent  Inspector  to  report  and 
advise  at  the   following   charges,    viz.  :    a  fee  of 


£2  2s.  for  one  day  (or  £3  3s.  for  two  days,  when 
necessary ),  together  with  all  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
No  inspection  may  take  up  more  than  two  days. 

Under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure  at 
Chiswick,  £1,810  has  been  spent  on  the  general 
work  and  maintenance  of  the  gardens.  The  receipts 
by  sale  of  surplus  produce  amount  to  C330,  making 
the  net  ordinary  cost  of  the  gardens  £1,480. 

At  Westminster,  twenty-one  Fruit  and  Floral 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  besides  the  larger  Shows 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  May  31,  June  1  and  '2  : 
and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  '2$,  29, 
and  30.  An  International  Conference  on  Hybrid 
isation  was  held  at  Chiswick  and  Westminster 
Town  Hall  on  July  11  and  12.  Lectures  and 
demonstations  have  been  delivered  at  nineteen  of 
the  Meetings. 

The  number  of  Awards  granted  by  the  Council, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  various  committees, 
amounted  to  931  in  all. 

The  Scientific  Committee. 

The  Council  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Fellows  of  the  Society  to  the  more  extended  use 
which  the  Scientific  Committee  might  be  to  them  if 
they  availed  themselves  more  freely  of  their  privi- 
leges in  submitting  instances  of  diseases  of,  or 
injuries  to  plants,  caused  by  insects  or  otherwise. 
The  Scientific  Committee  is  composed  of  gentle- 
men qualified  to  give  the  best  advice  on  all  such 
subjects,  either  in  respect  to  the  prevention  or  cure 
of  disease.  The  committee  is  also  glad  to  receive 
specimens  of  any  subjects  of  horticultural  or 
botanical  interest. 

The  Temple  Show. 
The  Society's  great  show  held  in  May  (by  the 
continued  kindness  of  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  I 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  was  as  successful  as 
ever,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Council  to  find  that  this  meeting  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  horticultural  exhi- 
bition of  this  country.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  all  who  kindly  brought  their 
plants  for  exhibition,  or  otherwise  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  show. 

The  Hybridisation  Conference, 

The  International  Conference  on  Hybridisation 
held  at  Chiswick  and  at  Westminster  Town  Hall, 
on  July  11  and  12,  was  considered  both  by  our 
home  and  also  by  our  foreign  guests  to  be  an 
unqualified  success,  not  only  from  the  value  of  the 
papers  read  and  communicated,  but  also  from  the 
pleasant  opportunity  it  afforded  for  the  meeting  of 
horticulturists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
report  of  the  Conference  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed.  It  will  form  a  distinct  and  very  valuable 
volume  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Fki n  Show. 

The  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit  held  by 
the  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ou  September  28, 
29,  and  30,  was,  considering  the  very  unfavourable 
season,  most  satisfactory.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  vol.  xxiii.,  part  3,  of  the  Journal,  which 
will  be  issued  iu  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

As  an  object-lesson  iu  British  fruit  cultivation, 
this  annual  show  stands  unrivalled,  and  is  of 
national  importance.  Those  who  have  visited  it 
from  year  to  year  cannot  fail  to  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  wonderful  advance  which  has  been 
made  iu  the  quality  of  the  hardy  fruits  exhibited. 
And  as  the  importance  of  fruit-growing  in  this 
country  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  the  Council 
invite  Fellows  and  their  friends  to  support  them  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  this  exhibi- 
tion by  visiting  it,  and  by  subscribing  to  its  funds. 
For  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  show  is  absolutely  dependent  on  at 
least  £100  being  raised  by  subscription  each  year 
towards  the  prize  fund.  The  show  involves  the 
Society  in  a  very  large  expenditure  without  the 
possibility  of  any  financial  return.  The  Council 
have  therefore  established  the  rule  that  they  will 


not  continue  it  unless  sufficient  interest  in  it  is 
taken  by  Fellows  and  their  friends  to  provide 
£100  towards  the  prize  fund.  And  this  will  in 
the  coming  year  1900,  be  even  more  important  than 
heretofore,  as  the  directors  of  the  Palace  have 
signified  to  the  Council  that  they  feel  compelled  to 
decrease  their  contribution  by  £50.  A  glance  at 
the  Ust  of  subscribers  will  show  how  small  has 
been  the  interest  taken  by  the  bulk  of  the  Fellows. 
The  Council  would  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  local 
show  with  a  few  large  prizes,  but  that  a  multitude 
of  srnill  prizes  have  been  arranged  in  order  to 
secure  the  best  fruits  iu  each  section ;  special 
prizes  have  beeu  allotted  to  market-growers  :  and 
counties  have  been  grouped  in  such  a  way  that 
growers  should  not  have  to  compete  with  exhi- 
bitors from  localities  more  favoured  by  climatic 
conditions.  These  points  will  be  still  further  ex- 
tended should  sufficient  financial  support  be  forth- 
coming. Subscriptions  should  be  sent  at  once  to 
the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster; 
and  if  the  list  prove  satisfactory,  the  schedule  will 
be  issued  in  April,  and  the  show  held  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  28,  and  29,  1900.  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers for  1899  will  be  published  in  part  3,  of 
vol.  xxiii.,  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

Daffodil  Show  at  Truro. 
An  invitation  was  received  and  accepted  for 
sending  a  deputation  to  visit  a  show  of  Daffodil? 
and  other  early  spring  flowers  and  produce,  held  at 
Truro  on  March  21  and  22,  1899.  The  Council 
desire  to  express  their  best  thanks  for  the  great 
courtesy  and  hospitality  with  which  their  deputa- 
tion was  received  in  Cornwall. 

The  "Journal." 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  has  been  continued 
so  as  to  enable  Fellows  at  a  distance  to  enter  more 
fully  into,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  study  and 
work  of  those  actively  engaged  at  head-quarters. 
Vol.  xxii.,  part  4,  and  parts  1  and  2  of  vol.  xxiii., 
were  issued  during  the  year;  vol.  xxiii..  part  3, 
will  be  ready  on  April  1  ;  and  vol.  xxiv.,  on  the 
Hybrid  Conference,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Examinations. 

An  examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  was  held  on  April  11,  concurrently  in 
different  parts  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom;  165  can- 
didates presented  themselves  for  examination. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  similar  examination  in 
1900,  ou  Wednesday,  April  25.  Candidates  wishing 
to  sit  for  the  examination  should  make  application 
during  February  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Society's  office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  We  t 
minster,  S.W. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Standing  Committees— viz.,  the 
Scientific,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  the  Floral,  the 
Orchid,  and  the  Narcissus  Committees,  for  thp 
kind  and  patient  attention  which  they  have 
severally  given  to  their  departments. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  all 
those  who,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  have  so 
kindly  presented  plants  or  seeds  to  the  garden.. 
A  list  of  the  donors  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxiii  i 
which  will  be  issued  on  April  1. 

The  Council  wish  to  express,  in  their  own  name 
aud  iu  that  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  their 
great  indebtedness  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  con- 
tributed, either  by  the  exhibition  of  plants,  fruits, 
flowers,  or  vegetables,  or  by  the  reading  of  papers, 
to  the  success  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  iu  tin- 
Drill  Hall.  They  are  glad  to  find  by  the  increased 
aud  increasing  number  of  visitors  that  the  Society's 
fortnightly  meetings  are  becoming  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  Fellows  and  public  in  general. 

A  very  courteous  proposal  has  been  received 
from  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  inviting 
the  Council,  with  the  Fruit,  Floral  and  Orchid 
Committees,  to  sit  at  Richmond  on  the  occasion  of 
the  local  Society's  show  in  the  Old  Deer  Park,  ou 
Wednesday,  June  29.  This  invitation  has  been 
cordially  accepted,  and   the   Committees  will  sit. 
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and  plants,  &c,  will  be  brought  before  them  for 
certificate,  exactly  as  if  they  were  sitting  at 
Westminster. 

The  Charter. 

Ever  since  the  great  revival  of  the  Society  in 
1887,  questions  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  as  to 
the  legality  of  certain  of  the  bye-laws.  It  has  been 
urged  that  this  or  that  bye-law  was  ultra  vires 
because  it  was  apparently  in  conflict  with  the 
Charter.  And  when  recourse  was  had  to  the  two 
Charters  under  which  the  Society  is  incorporated, 
the  later  (and  therefore  presumably  the  ruling) 
Charter  was  found  to  be  so  encumbered  with 
matters  relating  solely  to  the  South  Kensington 
lease  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibi- 
tion (which  matters  ceased  in  1S87  to  have  any 
further  connection  with  the  Society),  that  it  seemed 
well-nigh  impossible  to  separate  the  small  residuum 
of  the  Charter  that  was  still  applicable  to  the 
Society's  altered  position,  from  the  mass  of  enact- 
ments which  had  become  obsolete  and  irrelevant. 

There  appeared  to  be  only  two  alternatives, 
either  to  abide  by  the  existing  bye-laws,  or  to 
petition  Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  new  Charter.  The 
expense  involved  in  the  latter  course  has  hitherto 
been  an  obstacle,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  1899,  the  condition  of  the  Society's 
finances  appeared  to  the  Council  to  be  such  as  to 
warrant  a  petition  being  made  to  Her  Majesty  for 
a  new  Charter,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
has  been  employed  in  drawing  it  up.  The  petition 
to  Her  Majesty  and  a  draft  of  the  new  Charter 
were  submitted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  on  June  21,  IS99,  and  were  unanimously 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  sealed  with  the  Society's 
seal  and  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  on  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  Her 
Majesty  acquiesced  in  the  petition,  and  on  Nov.  14 
signed  the  supplemental  Charter,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  seiled  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Council  have  appointed  a  committee  to  draw 
up  a  draft  of  new  bye-laws,  which  they  hope  to  lay 
beforo  a  general  meeting  at  no  distant  date. 

The  Centenary. 

The  subject  of  the  celebration  of  the  approaching 
centenary  of  the  Society  in  March,  1904,  is  natu- 
rally  attracting  considerable  attention.  After  the 
consideration  of  various  excellent  projects  (some  of 
which,  however,  appeared  impracticable  on  account 
of  their  expense),  the  Council  have  decided  to 
recommend  the  acquisition  of  a  new  garden  in  the 
place  of  Chiswick  as  being,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  best  and  most  practical  method  of 
celebrating  the  centenary.  A  garden  for  experi- 
ment and  trial  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
Society,  and  Chiswick  has  recently  become  so  sur- 
rounded with  buildings,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
heavily  charged  with  smoke,  that  not  only  has  the 
difficulty  of  cultivation  enormously  increased,  but 
it  is  feared  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  trials 
arc  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  reliable.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  issue  an  appeal  to  all  the  Fellows,  and 
to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  more  suitable 
site  for  a  garden,  in  memory  of  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  Society's  existence. 

The  Council  fully  recognise  the  advantage  of  the 
Society's  possessing  a  hall  of  its  own  in  which 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  can  be  seen  by  the 
Fellows  under  more  favourable  conditions,  as 
regards  light  and  space,  than  are  possible  in  the 
building  at  present  used  for  the  meetings.  They 
do  not,  however,  as  yet  see  their  way  to  its  attain- 
ment,  but  will  be  happy  to  consider  any  suggestions 
concerning  it. 

The  numerical  increase  in  the  list  of  Fellows  is 
no  less  than  5S0,  showing  a  net  increase  in  income 
of  £748  2s.  Grf.  The  accounts  show  a  gross  ex- 
penditure of  £6069  7s.  Id.  ;  £1810  10s.  being  ex- 
pended  on  Chiswick.  The  total  receipts  amount 
to  £7820  15s.  10d.,  so  that  a  balance  is  carried 
forward  to  the  General  Revenue  account  of 
£1751  8s.  M. 

As  the  provisions   of   the  new  Charter  require 


that  three  members  of  the  Council  shall  resign 
every  year,  the  Council  have  decided  that  one 
vacancy  having  occurred  already  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Sydney  Courtauld,  the  other  two 
vacancies  shall  be  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  MP.,  and  of  R. 
McLachlan,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Under  the  new  Charter  retiring  members  of 
Council  are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  duly  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  viz  :— F.  duC'aneGodman,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ; 
Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart. ,  M.  P.  ;  Arthur  W. 
Sutton,  Esq,,  V.M.H.  The  following  have  been 
nominated  for  re-election  as  officers,  viz.  ; — Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  President ;  Philip 
Crowley,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Treasurer  ;  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary.  No  other  nomination 
liaviDg  been  received,  there  is  no  occasion  under 
the  new  Charter  to  issue  a  balloting  Bheot.  By 
order  of  Council,  W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FRUIT  TREES.— Many  times  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  the  planting  of  hardy 
fruit  trees  as  objects  of  beauty  and  decorative  value 
been  recommended,  and  not  without  sufficient 
reason  has  this  advice  been  given.  Many  of  the 
hardy  fruiting  Prunus  and  Pyrus  in  the  spring  time 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  effect  other  trees  that  are 
cultivated  for  their  tiowering  qualities  only.  Most 
persons  know  what  a  perfect  picture  of  beauty  a 
fruit  garden  usually  presents  in  early  spriDg,  when 
the  trees  are  in  full  flower  ;  not  even  the  collection 
of  ornamental  Prunus  and  Pyrus  at  Kew,  when  at 
its  best,  can  show  such  a  wealth  of  bloom.  But  in 
addition  to  their  decorative  value  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  our  fruit  trees  have  the  important 
advantage  of  being  most  useful  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  the  fruits  ;  but  in  addition 
there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  finely-tinted  autumn 
foliage  to  be  found  amongst  them,  more  particularly 
in  the  genus  Pyrus.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too, 
that  those  varieties  which  produce  the  finest  and 
best  flavoured  fruits  are  usually  the  most  finely 
tinted  leaves  in  the  autumn.  The  range  of  colour  in 
autumn  is  from  light  yellow,  through  many  shades 
of  orange  and  red  to  deep  crimson.  When  one  has 
observed  for  some  time  the  tints  produced  by 
certain  varieties,  it  is  quite  possible  to  recognise 
many  of  them  by  the  colour  of  their  foliage  alone  ; 
indeed,  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  it  is  most  necessary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  these  before  planting.  One  of  the 
most  distinct,  and  perhaps  the  deepest  coloured  of 
all,  is  Pear  Fondante  d'Antomne  ;  its  leaves  become 
very  dark  crimson,  almost  black.  A  greater  contrast 
that  would  be  produced  by  planting  Beurre  Hardy 
close  by  could  scarcely  be  obtained,  for  the  latter 
remains  a  rich  yellow,  usually  faintly  tinged  with 
red.  That  deservedly  favourite  variety — Thomp- 
son's— has  a  most  peculiar,  yet  withal,  a  striking 
tint,  in  many  of  the  leaves  black  predominates, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  yellow,  or  pale  red,  or  some- 
times all  three  are  present  together.  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  a  useful  early  Pear,  with  leaves  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Rhus  Cotinus  (the  smoke 
or  wig  plant)  almost  rivals  the  remarkable  autumnal 
colouring  of  the  latter.  A  charming  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  distinct  oval  leaves  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  in  which  yellow,  both  light  aud  deep,  and 
crimson,  are  finely  blended  together.  Passe'  Colmar 
is  another  Pear,  the  foliage  of  which  changes  to  a  very 
dark  tint  ;  Napoleon,  again,  from  yellow,  gradually 
develops  into  a  fine  deep  crimson.  In  "  Gregoire 
Bourdillon  the  yellow  veins  become  prominent  on  a 
background  of  red  and  yellow,  giving  a  beautiful 
streaked  appearance  to  the  leaves.  A  deep  brick 
red  well  describes  the  autumn  tint  of  the  foliage  of 
Marie  Benoist,  while  Williams'   Bon  Chretien   has 


a  very  dark  appearance,  somewhat  similar  to 
Fondante  d'Automne.  Other  varieties  with  char- 
acteristic foliage  are  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Marie  Louise, 
&c.  It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Pears  are  well  known  as  varieties  pro- 
ducing some  of  our  best  dessert  fruits  ;  thus  by 
planting  them  in  our  shrubberies  and  garden  borders 
we  should  not  only  be  able  to  derive  pleasure  from 
their  beautiful  flowers  and  leaves  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  also  to  enjoy  their  produce,  equally 
with  those  from  the  fruit  garden.    H.  H.  T. 

SPRAYING-SYRINGES.- 1  do  not  know  the  Ver- 
morel  syringe,  but  I  do  know  the  Abol  syringe,  sold 
by  Messrs.  White  &  Co.,  of  Paddockwood,  having 
one  for  use,  and  of  that  I  can  write  in  warm 
praise.  It  is  small,  neat,  handled  even  easily  by 
women,  works  freely,  and  because  fitted  with  a 
patent  arrangement  has  no  back  discharge,  which 
is  so  great  a  nuisance  in  many  syringes.  This 
syringe  is  filled  with  both  straight  and  curved 
nozzles,  and  it  is  the  latter  especially  which  makes 
the  instrument  so  useful ;  and  through  its  aid 
pUnts  of  all  descriptions  can  be  sprayed  from  the 
ground  upwards  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves, 
whilst  the  sharper  the  syringe  is  driven  the  more 
vaporous  is  the  liquid  emitted.  Literally  the 
moisture  from  it  falls  on  plants  like  dew.  Though 
sent  out  for  special  use  with  the  popular  Abol 
insecticide,  it  can  be  used  equally  with  any 
other  liquid.  With  all  these  syringes  it  is  well  to 
give  them  a  turn  with  clear  water  occasionally  to 
help  keep  them  clean.   A.  I). 

PROTECTING  PEACH-TREES  WHEN  IN  BLOOM.— 
While  touching  upon  an  old  subject,  the  reading  of 
which  may  prove  of  use  to  younger  members  of  the 
craft,  it  cannot  but  afford  interest  to  older  prac- 
titioners, protecting  the  bloom  of  the  Peach  from 
the  effects  of  spring  frosts,  I  will  briefly  describe 
the  method  practised  here,  with  the  best  results  : 
dining  the  winter  months,  or  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  January,  all  the  nails  and  shreds 
holding  the  young  wood  of  the  previous  season's 
growth  close  to  the  wall  are  withdrawn,  only  those 
holding  the  main  branches  in  position  are  left.  The 
object  in  so  doing  is  to  allow  the  flower- producing 
wood  to  stand  out  from  the  wall,  thereby  retard- 
ing the  flowering  period  by  several  weeks,  and 
mitigating  the  exciting  influence  of  the  sun  shining 
directly  upon  the  wall,  as  it  usually  does  in  the 
early  days  of  the  year.  The  trees  naturally  profit 
by  the  rest  they  have  had,  and  quickly  respond  to 
a  little  warmth,  only  to  receive  a  check  from  frost. 
The  pruning  is  taken  in  hand  at  the  present  time, 
leaving  only  the  task  of  nailing  or  tying  when  the 
flowers  are  expanding  freely.  The  work  is  com- 
pleted quickly,  and  as  a  finish,  a  single  fish-net  is 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  hanging  down  to 
the  ground — not  that  I  think  it  affords  much  pro- 
tection, but  it  gives  one  the  impression  that  the 
bloom  is  safe  and  the  trees  protected,  and  all  we 
can  do  has  been  done.  This  method  has  been 
adopted  here,  after  trying  various  others  without 
success,  and  now  I  favour  it  more  for  the  reason 
that  last  year  complaints  were  heard  on  every  hand 
of  light  crops  or  none  at  all.  Severe  thinning  of 
the  fruits  had  to  be  done  last  season  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  trees.  The  Peach- wall  has  a  south- 
east aspect,  and  the  varieties  grown  are  Alexander, 
Early  Louise,  and  Waterloo.  W.  H.  Sharpe, 
Hic/hwood  Gardens,  Roehampton. 

APPLE  HOARY  MORNING.— Among  the  showy 
section  of  dessert  or  cooking  Apples  this  certainly 
has  a  claim  to  notice.  Although  having  an  ample 
supply  of  such  sterling  dessert  varieties  as  Cox's, 
King's,  Ribstons,  Adams'  Pearmain,  and  others, 
Hoary  Morning  is  inquired  for  more  frequently 
than  any  by  visitors,  because  of  its  fine  colour  and 
bloom.  The  bloom  which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  fruit  is  as  dense  almost  as  that  of  the  Grape, 
and  as  easily  destroyed  by  handling.  Full-sized 
fruits  are  too  large  for  the  dessert-table,  but  the 
medium-sized  samples  afford  a  touch  of  colour  un- 
possessed by  any  other  winter  fruit.  Quality,  as 
previously  intimated,  is  not  present,  sufficient  to 
call  forth  favourable  comment,  but  this  is  over- 
shadowed by  external  beauty.  The  flesh,  as  with 
other  deeply-coloured  Apples,  is  suffused  by  a  very 
pretty  pinkish  shade.  Young  trees  on  the  Paradise- 
stock  give  the  best  fruits.  IV.  S.  [Flavour  is  the 
essential  quality  of  all  table-fruits.  Ed.] 

THE  QUINCE  IN  SUSSEX.— In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  January  27,  1900,  p.  50,  it  is  stated 
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tliat  the  Quince  is  largely  grown  in  Sussex,  and 
that  "  (be  fruit  nowhere  else  attains  so  large  a  size, 
or  so  rieb  a  flavour  and  hue  ;  "  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  special  industry  is  carried  on  in 
Sussex  with  the  Quince.  It  is  capable  of  being 
made  into  a  very  choice  kind  of  confectionery.  In 
Italy  they  make  what  they  call  cotognala,  a  sort 
"f  Quince-cheese.  It  has  the  same  relation  to 
Quince-jelly  that  Guava-cheese  holds  to  Guava- 
jelly.  The  coiognata  is  a  softish  solid,  well 
sugared,  and  made  into  slabs  of  about  IS  inches 
long,  12  inches  broad,  and  2  inches  thick.  Pui- 
chasers  have  a  slice  cut,  and  pay  for  it  by 
weight.  I  know  of  no  fruit  conserve  of  a 
choicer  flavour  than  this  cotoijnata.  Under 
the  teeth,  it  feels  like  crystallised  Apricots,  but 
with  a  wholly  different  flavour.  Why  should  not 
an  industry  be  set  up  in  Sussex,  where  the  Quince 
is  said  to  grow  so  well,  for  producing  this  de- 
lightful cotognala .'  The  best  way  to  learn  how  to 
make  it  is  for  some  one  to  go  to  Florence  and 
learn  how  it  is  made  by  seeing  it  made  ;  or  better 
to  briDg  over  a  maker  of  coiognata  from  Italy,  and 
start  the  concern  in  Sussex.  It  is  a  conserve  that 
everybody  would  purchase,  and  everybody  would 
eDj'oy.  E.  Bonavla,  M.D.,  January  31,  1900. 

COLD  WATER  i'.  WARM  WATER  FOR  PLANT8.— 
On  p.  80  of  your  last  issue  I  read  with  interest  the 
extract  from  American  Gardening  on  this  subject. 
A  perusal  of  the  extract  should  cause  gentlemen's 
gardeners  to  discontinue  the  old  practice  of  em- 
ploying warm  water  for  fruit-tree  borders  under 
glasB.  There  are  scores  of  head  gardeners  who  still 
regard  the  use  of  warm  water  as  being  essential,  and 
the  extra  labour  that  this  entails  acts  injuriously 
on  other  departments  of  a  garden.  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
gardener  at  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  grows  the 
finest  of  fruits,  and  gets  them  in  very  early  ;  and  he 
never  uses  warm  water  at  any  stage  of  growth. 
H.  Harris,  Coedriglan  Park  Gardens,  Cardift. 

SCHEDULES. — Having  been  a  member  of  com- 
mittees of  horticultural  societies  in  Bucks,  Kent, 
and  Lincolnshire,  and  being  a  young  exhibitor,  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  your  article  on 
"  Schedules  "  on  p.  24 1  have  found  that  in  neither 
society  has  any  definite  rule  been  followed  in  the 
wording  of  classes.  I  do  not  think  that  many  will 
dispute  your  assertion  that  there  is  a  general  laxity 
and  unintentional  carelessness  in  this.  Forinstance, 
this  is  from  a  schedule  of  a  certain  society  : — 
"  Class  40,  collection  of  fruit,  six  kinds,  Pines  ex- 
cluded." The  winning  exhibit  last  year  included, 
1,  Black  Grapes  ;  2,  White  Grapes  ;  3,  Peaches  ; 
4,  Nectarines  ;.  5,  Figs  ;  and  I  think  the  sixth  was 
a  Melon.  If  Black  and  White  Grapes  are  allowed 
to  count  as  one  each,  might  not  scarlet  and  green- 
fleshed  Melons  be  exhibited  on  the  same  principle  V 
Could  there  have  been  a  successful  protest  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  the  schedule  '!  [The  direc- 
tions might  read  thus :  Class  40,  collection  of  fruit, 
six  varieties.  If  it  is  intended  on  a  future  occasion  to 
admit  Black  and  White  ( (rapes,  the  fact  should  be 
stated,  and  so  with  red  or  green-fleshed  Melons.  If 
no  restriction  is  made  in  the  schedule,  black  and 
white  Crapes,  scarlet  and  green- fleshed  Melons,  Red 
and  White  Currants  might  be  shown,  but  the  judges 
would  naturally,  other  things  being  equal,  give  the 
prize  to  the  exhibit  that  showed  the  greatest 
amount  of  diversity.  El).]  What  do  you  suggest 
should  be  the  wording,  when  it  is  intended  to  allow 
any  nine  of  the  following  fruits  to  be  exhibited  in 
a  class  :  (I rapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Apri- 
cots, Melons,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples.  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  Red  Currants,  White  Currants  '.'  [The 
schedule  might  read,  "Any  nine  of  the  following 
fruits  :  Grapes  (black  or  white,  or  black  and  white, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  committee,  each 
variety  counting  as  one  unless  otherwise  specified), 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Apricots,  Melons,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Apples,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Red 
Currants,  White  Currants.  Any  of  these  may  be 
selected  to  form  a  collectiou  of  nine  varieties. "  Ed.  ] 
Also,  what  should  be  the  wordiug  if  two  varieties 
of  any  of  the  above  fruits  are  to  be  allowed?  [If 
two  varieties  of  Grapes,  or  Peaches,  or  what  not 
are  to  be  allowed,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  state 
the  fact  in  the  schedule,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake.  Ed.]  Also  any  nine  of  the  following 
vegetables:  Cauliflower,  Cabbage, Brussels  Sprouts, 
Savoys,  Onions.  Beetroot,  Celery,  Potatos,  Parsnips. 
Turnips,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Artichokes,  Marrows '! 
[Collection  of  nine  vegetables,  selection  to  be  made 
from  the  following  varieties  and  species :  Cauliflower, 
Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Onions,  Beet, 


Celery,  Potatos,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Leeks, 
Artichokes,  Vegetable-Marrows  ;  or,  if  it  be  desired 
to  include  one  variety  of  the  Cabbage  genus  only, 
then  say  selection  to  be  made  from  the  following 
varieties,  but  only  one  variety  of  the  Cabbage  genus 
to  be  shown.  Ed  ]  Aho  bunches  of  any  twelve  of 
the  following  flowers  :  Rose3,  Carnations,  Sweet 
Peas,  Phlox,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Asters,  Dahlias 
Lilies,  Stephanotis,  Lapagerias,  Begonias,  Mont- 
bretias,  Helianthus,  All  inianda,  Eucharis.  [Twelve 
flowers,  selection  to  be  made  from  the  following  : 
Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  Phlox,  Mignonette, 
Stocks,  Asters,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Stephanotis,  Lapa- 
gerias, Begonias,  Montbretia,  Helianthus,  Eucharis. 
Only  one  variety  of  each  species  to  be  shown  (or 
more  if  preferred,  but  in  that  case  specify  the 
number  that  maybe  shown).  Ed.]  The  schedule 
asks  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  in  twelve 
varieties.  Is  this  sufficient  information?  [The 
expression  "Cut  flowers,  twelve  varieties,"  with- 
out any  further  specification,  might  lead  to  great 
trouble  and  difference  of  opinion,  as  one  man 
might  show  twelve  Sweet  Peas,  another  twelve 
Carnations,  and  so  on.  The  committee  probably 
intended  to  ask  for  twelve  species,  one  variety  of 
each  species.  Ed.].    T.  H.,  Lincoln. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW.— One  of 
the  unfortunate  results  of  the  enormous  cost  of  land 
in  London  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  some- 
what far-distant  Crystal  Palace,  there  seems  to  be 
no  building  in  the  metropolis  which  could  fitly 
shelter  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  fruit 
show.  That  the  show,  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of  hardy  fruit  to  be  seen  in  Europe,  is  relatively 
so  poorly  attended  at  the  Palace  is  a  matter  to  be 
greatly  deplored,  but  evidently  it  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  distance  of  the  Palace  from  London,  and  to  the 
time  and  trouble,  as  well  as  cost,  expended  in 
getting  there  and  back.  Doubtless,  it  is  due  to 
this  lack  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  public 
which  has  led  the  Palace  directors  to  intimate 
their  intention  to  reduce  the  grant  to  the  show  by 
£50.  But  the  directors,  all  the  same,  furnish  a 
good  deal  free  in  the  matter  of  space,  tabling, 
labour,  office,  and  printing  and  advertising,  all 
representative  of  considerable  cost.  Probably 
no  other  place  could  furnish  such  advantages 
in  these  respects  as  the  Crystal  Palace  does.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Council,  in  their 
annual  report,  state  that  the  fruit  show  there  involves 
great  expenditure,  without  any  financial  return.  If 
that  be  so,  then  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  in 
the  balance-sheet  for  last  year's  expenditure  and 
income  the  coat  of  the  show  is  put  at  £302  I*.  ."></, 
and  the  income  from  the  show  as  £326  12s.  $d.  Is 
(in  connection  with  this  show)  any  credit  given  for 
the  free  admissions  to  the  Palace  for  three  days  of 
the  Society's  thousands  of  Fellows  '.'  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  feel  other  than  sympathy  with  the 
Council's  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  show,  and 
to  warmly  support  its  plea  for  a  subscription  from 
the  Fellows  and  others  of  not  less  than  a  sum  of 
£150  to  enable  the  show  to  be  held  this  year. 
Cannot  some  features  other  than  ordinary  ones  be 
introduced  to  help  arouse  public  interest?  Can  no 
great  personage,  who  would  help  to  "draw,"  be 
invited  to  come  and  open  the  show  ?  Cannot  some 
meetings,  attractive  to  all  interested  in  fruit- 
culture,  be  organised  ?  The  Palace  directors  help 
on  the  first  day  with  fireworks !  Cannot  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Council  organise  some  sort  of  horti- 
cultural fireworks  for  the  other  days  ?  .4.  D. 

SALE  OF  HORTICULTURAL  POISONS.— "  A.  D.," 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  70. 
properly  states  the  case  of  the  sale  of  horticultural 
poisons,  and  it  is  quite  evident  we  require  a  new 
enactment  on  this  matter.  Before  the  present 
Pharmacy  Act  was  passed,  poisons  were  carelessly 
dispensed,  and  danger  was  thereby  incurred  to  the 
public.  And  it  was  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  that  the  present  Pharmacy  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  certain  poisons  scheduled 
in  the  Act  can  only  be  sold  by  certificated 
chemists.  The  chief  danger  to  the  public  consisted 
in  unqualified  persons  keeping  these  poisons  in 
bulk  and  selling  them  in  small  quantities.  At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  also  weedkillers  and 
many  of  the  fumigants  in  their  present  form  were 
not  known.  The  sale  of  weed-killers  and  fumigants 
is  now  an  important  item  in  a  seedsman's  business, 
and  chemists  have  allowed  that  business  to  grow  to 
its  present  dimentions.  They  now  interfere  on 
what  they  term  public  interest.  But  they  have 
not  proved  that  there  has  been  any  danger  to  the 


public  in  seedsmen  selling  poisons  for  garden  use ; 
neither  have  they  proved  that  the  public  would 
have  any  extra  security  were  these  poisons 
to  be  bought  from  chemists  only.  Horticultural 
poisons  are  made  up  in  sealed  packages,  and 
it  little  matters  whether  these  packages  cross 
a  seedsman's  or  a  chemist's  counter — the  daDger 
to  the  public  is  when  they  are  aftei  wards  opened, 
and  carelessly  kept  about  a  place.  There  would 
be  a  real  danger  if  seedsmen  kept  these  horticultural 
poisons  loose  as  they  keep  Onion-seed,  and  sold 
them  to  anybody  in  small  quantities.  But  they 
are  kept  only  in  the  packages,  as  they  are  sent  out 
by  the  manufacturing  chemists,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  every  seedsman  can  speak  to,  these 
poisons  are  only  asked  for  by  gardeners  or  other 
persons  qualified  to  use  them.  The  whole  question 
of  the  sale  of  poisons  ought  to  form  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  enquiry,  when  I  am  sure  Beedsmen 
could  present  a  strong  case.  Robtrt  Marfee,  Paisley. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  FEBRUARY.  —  Among 
the  latest  flowering  varieties  is  Maud  Dean ; 
the  plant  is  of  good  habit,  aDd  the  flowers  are 
pale  pink  in  colour,  fading  to  wbite.  With  me  it 
blooms  later  than  L.  Canning,  Princess  Victoria. 
or  W.  H.  Lincoln,  as  cut  backs.  I  enclose  a  few 
specimens,  and  have  still  scores  of  blooms  not  yet 
fully  expanded.  M.  Jones,  Under  mount  qardens, 
Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight.  [The  variety  is  certainly 
useful  for  late  flowering.   Ed.]. 

THE  WEATHER  AT  BIFRONS  PARK.  KENT. 
DURING  JANUARY  LAST.— Rainfall  for  the  month, 
2'70  inches  ;  the  heaviest  fall  beiDg  that  of  the 
29th — 30th,  viz.,  -98  inch.  The  minimum  shade 
temperature  occurred  on  the  21st,  when  11°  of  trost 
were  registered.  The  maximum  reading  for  the 
month  was  52°  F.,  on  the  23rd.  The  month  gene- 
rally was  damp  and  sunless,  more  especially  during 
the  last  week.  F.  J.  S.,  Bi/rons  Park  girdeni, 
Canterbury. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  SOUTH  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
—  After  experiencing  comparatively  mill  weather 
for  about  a  month,  a  heavy  snowfall  occurred  in 
this  part  on  the  night  of  February  2-3,  such 
as  has  not  occurred  for  several  years.  The  fall, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  north-east, 
drifted  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  5  and 
6  feet,  causing  much  inconvenience,  and  the  block- 
ing up  of  some  of  the  country  lanes.  The 
average  depth  of  the  snow  in  the  opsn  country  was 
9  inches.  The  thermometer  since  the  snowfall  has 
kept  within  a  degree  or  two  of  the  freezing-point, 
with  a  slight  thaw.  With  an  overcast  sky  and  a 
falling  barometer  a  further  downfall  seems  probable. 
C.  Herrin,  Bourne  End,  February  5. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


MANCHESTER    AND     NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

February  1.  — On  this  occasion.  J.  Leemanx,  Esq.,  West 
Bank,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  staged  a  handsome 
collection  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  s-.ver.il  of  real 
merit;  the  finest  being  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  va- 
ginalis, flowering  from  what  appeared  to  be  an  1S98  pseudo. 
bulb.  This  lovely  variety  of  D.  nobile  requires  no  des,  na- 
tion beyond  saying  that  it  is  a  pure  albino  form  of  a  very 
common  and  beautiful  Dendrobium.  The  Committee  unani- 
mously awarded  it  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Cattleya  Trianwi  var.  picturata  received  an  Award  cf 
Merit.  Thi9  variety  is  in  the  way  cf  C.  T.  Backhouseiana, 
but  the  splashing  in  the  centre  of  the  petals  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  that  variety  ;  the  form  of  the  flower  is  very  fine. 

From  the  same  collection  came  a  distinct  hybrid  Cypripe- 
(Hum,  which  might  have  been  the  result  of  crossing  C.  Roths- 
childianum  with  C.  Curtisii.  The  blossom  is  of  an  intense 
claret  colour,  and  presents  the  general  formation  of  C.  R  iths- 
childianura,  except  in  the  drooping  of  the  petals.  The  latter 
have  peculiar  rose-tinted  points,  as  seen  also  in  those  of  C. 
Curtisii.  Another  good  Cypripedium  hybrid  was  C.  Leeanum 
giganteum  x  C.  Bruno,  the  latter  parent  being  a  en  88 
C.  Bpicerianura  •  C.  Le  ■anum.  When  dissected,  the  parentage 
of  this  hybrid  is  seen  to  be  very  mixed,  but  the  result  is 
satisfactory  in  Award  of  Merit).  A  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Leenunx's  group. 

W.  Duckworth,  Esq.,  Shaw  Hall,  Flixton  (gr.,  Mr.  Tindall) 
exhibited  the  pretty  Dendrobium  Curtisii  (D.  -  Cassiope 
.  eureum).  A  small  plant  with  Bowers  having  pun-  white 
segments,  and  dark-coloured  marking  on  the  labellnm  c  Award 
of  Merit). 

T.  Baxter,  Esq..  Mi  r.,  Mr.  K,.l«rta),  gained  a 

Cultural  Certificate  for  a  flow,  red  specimen  of  Dendrobium  x 
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Cissiope  ;  and  the  same  exhibitor  seat  a  batch  of  well-grown 
and  well-flowered  Odontoglossums. 

Mr.  Gratrix,  West  Point,  Whalley  Range  (gr  ,  Mr.  McLeoil), 
sent  Cypripedium  x  Leeanum  var.  Clinkaberryanum ;  a 
very  One  form  of  this  pretty  hybrid  receiving  an  Award  of 
Merit.  From  the  same  gardens  came  Cypripedium  x  Thomp- 
son^ which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  a  year  ago  ;  an 
Award  that  was  confirmed  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  CypheRj  nurseryman,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  Cypri- 
pedium Wootoni,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  crossing 
C.  barbatum  X  C.  bellatulum  (Award  of  Merit).  lie  likewise 
showed  Dendrobium  x  Ethel  (D.  japonicum  X  D.  Rolfs  var. 
roseum  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mr.  .1.  Robson,  Altrincham,  sent  a  line  form  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  named  Dormani,  which,  however,  was  not  fully 
developed  ;  and  the  Committee  wished  to  see  it  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  R.  Eichel,  Exotic  Nursery,  Bingley,  exhibited  three 
Cypripediums,  viz.,  C.  x  Henry  Graves,  C.  Veitohi,  "  Demi- 
dofTs  var., "  and  C.  insigne,  var.Ernesti.  /'.  \V. 


THE     ROYAL     SCOTTISH     ARBORI 
CTJLTURAL. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
Tin:  forty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  No.  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday,  January  31,  IfOO,  at  1  P.M.,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Mansiifli>  (Scone  Palace),  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Committee  met  at  1.30  p.m.  for  the  routine  business, 
reading  the  minutes,  and  hearing  reports  "of  tin1  Council, 
secretary,  auditor,  and  treasurer. 

Though  the  death-roll  of  the  Society  had  been  heavy,  and 
included  such  notable  members  as  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Messrs.  Welsh,  Dunn,  and  others,  yet  many  members  had 
joined,  the  membership  having  increased  from  8012  to  S34. 

Mr.  John  Methven,  in  asking  for  the  adoption  of  the  report , 
moved  a  hearty  vote  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  with  the 
.Marchioness  ot  Lothian  and  family.  The  Marquis  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  from  1879  to  1881.  This  Society  has  a 
substantial  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  its  capital,  and 
reveuue-side  of  the  account.  The  entire  routine  business,  as 
the  selection  of  officers -President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Ac. — was  speedily  carried  through. 

A  proposal,  however,  by  Mr.  G.  Fraser  of  Dalzell,  to  a!low 
members  to  vote  by  proxy  at  all  general  meetings,  was 
defeated  by  2S  votes  to  6. 

Mr.  Laird  alsa  reported  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
have  their  excursion  to  France  this  year  as  proposed.  It  also 
seems  that  the  promised  Forestry  Exhibition  in  Glasgow  next 
year  (1901)  would  not  be  held. 

At  the  close  of  the  routine  business,  three  excellent  papers 
were  read.  The  last  is  placed  first,  because  it  was  the  more 
brief  and  original.  The  subject  was  the  afforestation  of  waste 
lands  in  this  country  (about  1'., 000,000  acres),  and  his  leading 
idea  was  that  some  of  the  spare  time  of  our  soldiers  might  be 
employed  in  the  work.  He  was  understood  to  say  that  each 
soldier  might  perhaps  manage  some  ten  acres  of  forest  land. 
This  might  be  a  means  of  drawing  soldiers  from  the  rural  dis- 
1  rifts  ratherthan  crowded  towns,  as  well  as  improve  the  morale 
and  physique  of  the  army. 

The  address  given  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  advocated  the 
leaching  and  training  and  lodging  of  young  foresters  on  the 
same  lines  as  had  proved  so  successful  in  the  raising  of 
Scottish  gardeners.  A  three  years'  apprenticeship  ;  the  bothy 
or  lodge  system  with  its  soeial  and  educational  advantages  ; 
and  terms  of  journeymanship  nn  the  same  or  other  estates 
should  follow. 

The  lads  for  the  first  year  should  be  employed  in  the  home 
nursery  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the  kinds  of  trees  ; 
their  propagation  and  general  treatment.  The  second  year  they 
should  have  instruction  in  the  formation  and  management  of 
plantations,  including  fencing,  hedging,  rough  carpentry,  and 
perhaps  road  making  and  bridging.  The  third  year  something 
of  the  following  might  be  included  in  the  course,  viz.,  the 
marketing  of  timber,  valuing  of  standing  and  felled  timber, 
and  the  working  and  management  of  saw  mills.  Some 
training  in  farm  work  should  also  be  afforded.  This  society 
could  also  establish  a  registry  of  employment  for  foresters  ; 
and  it  needs  dinning  into  the  public  mind  that  foresters  were 
members  of  an  independent  profession,  and  not  merely 
miters  of  wood  and  diggers  of  drains. 

Some  humorous  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Mackenzie,  M.P.,  on  the  relations  between  the  forester  anil 
the  game-keeper.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lord 
Mansfield  for  his  address. 

Mr.  Nisbet  then  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "The  pre- 
sent Condition  and  future  Prospects  of  Forestry  in  Great 
Britain.'*  He  complimeLted  the  Scottish  Arboricnltural 
Society  on  the  good  work  it  had  done  in  advocating  better 
methods  and  schools  of  forestry;  £18,000,000  worth  of  Coni- 
ferous timber,  used  yearly  in  these  islands,  might  be  grown  at 
home. 

Our  chief  sources  of  supply  were  Canada  and  the  Baltic, 
both  in  clanger  of  being  soon  exhausted,  through  the  growing 
demands  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
to  the  present  condition  of  British  forests,  the  largest  area  of 
them  are  pleasure-grounds  and  game-coverts,  suffering  from 
dense  planting  alternating  with  excessive  thinning. 

Woods  must  be  managed  on  correct  plans  before  they  would 
yield  good  returns  ;  more  thorough  and  perfect  instruction 
was  also  needed ;  Government  might  advance  money,  at 
easy  rates  of  interest ;  and  the  injurious  rating  of  woodlands 
hould  cease.     Something  must  be  done  to  avert  a   timber 


famine,  which  threatens  to  prove  far  more  severe  and 
disastrous  than  a  Cotton  famine. 

In  tke  evening  the  members  of  the  Society  dined  together, 
with  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  at  the  North  British  Hotel. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  that  of  the  Society  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  the  Secretary  of  tin- 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  who  spoke  mainly  on  the 
close  relationship  of  forestry  with  agriculture,  and  of  his  belief 
that  the  country  would  greatly  benefit  if  more  attention  was 
paid  to  forestry. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said  he  found  great  ignorance 
of,  and  much  praise  for  the  Society  abroad.  He  wished  such 
people  would  mend  their  manners  and  become  members ; 
admiration  at  a  distance  being  all  very  well,  but  they  would 
rather  have  it  a  little  closer. 

Mr.  John  Maemillan,  the  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company, 
proposed  the  toast  Forestry  Instruction.  He  dwelt  strongly 
on  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject;  mentioning  among 
other  things  that  the  percentage  of  the  acreage  under  forests 
was  smaller  here  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  not  excepting 
Holland  and  Denmark.  The  small  state  of  Belgium,  with  the 
densest  population  in  Europe,  had  forests  nearly  five  times 
greater  in  extent  than  this  country. 

Dr.  Nesbit  in  reply  referred  to  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Indian  Government,  and  remarked  incidentally  that  the 
failure  of  crops,  and  the  consequent  famine  in  that  eountry, 
was  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the  devastation  and  clearance 
of  natural  forests  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  replace.  He  concluded  by  advocating  the  institution 
of  a  Chair  of  Forestry  in  this  country,  and  appealed  to  the 
Merchant  Company  to  assist  in  this  direction. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  health  of  the  Chairman 
being  felicitously  proposed  by  Professor  Bayley  Balfour,  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  which  was  duly  honoured. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Februarv  5.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Percy  Waterer  (Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee),  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  both  of  which  had  been  prewo-isly 
circulated,  sufficiently  indicated  that  there  were  contentious 
matters  to  be  raised,  that  would  make  the  proceedings  lively. 
These  meetings  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  other  horticultural  societies. 
The  proceedings  are  certainly  not  "cut  and  dried,  tin 
members  do  not  leave  every  particle  of  business  to  be  settled 
for  them  by  their  Committee,  and  if  there  is  too  much 
evidence  of  a  combative  feeling  amongst  them,  they  are  at 
least  exempt  from  the  charge  that  they  lack  interest  or 
earnestness. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

This  report,  which  was  taken  as  read,  described  the  allairs 
of  the  Society  as  "of  a  generally  satisfactory  character." 
The  exhibitions  hell  during  last  year  were  considered  to  be 
specially  remarkable  for  the  "  singularly  fine  blooms  of  the 
Japanese  type,"  and  expression  was  given  to  the  general 
opinion  that  incurved  blooms  were  "scarcely  so  numerous 
and  refined  as  in  previous  years."  With  regret  the  committee 
has  noted  "that  the  incurved,  the  reflexed,  and  the  Auemone- 
Howered  types  appear  on  the  exhibition  stages  in  decreased 
numbers."  It  may  be  hoped  that  measures  will  be  taken  to 
give  increased  encouragement  to  growers  of  these  sections. 
The  Vase  class  the  committee  refer  to  with  satisfaction,  and 
acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  Society's  indebtedness  to  Sir 
Ed.  Saunders  and  other  donors  of  special  prizes.  A  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
relations  existing  between  the  parent  society  and  those 
affiliated  with  itself,  and  has  recommended  that  amend- 
ments be  made  in  certain  privileges  the  affiliated  societies  are 
given.  These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Execu 
tive  Committee,  and  certain  alterations  being  necessary  in 
the  rules,  these  were  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  for 
adoption.    The  result  will  be  seen  below. 

The  Balance  Sheet 
showed  that  the  receipts  from  annual  subscriptions  amounted 
to  £266  13s.  6d.  ;  foreign  members'  subscriptions,  £0  2s.  4<7.  ; 
from  Royal  Aquarium  Company,  £375 ;  Affiliated  Societies" 
Medals,  &c,  £64  Gs.  ;  donations  and  special  prizes,  £ir.l  6s. 
Altogether  the  receipts  were  £1003  0s.  5d,  On  theexpenditure 
side  a  sum  of  £r»CS  13.-;.  wasgivtn  in  prizes  ;£142  5.s.  3d.  was  paid 
for  medals ;  £69  19s.  6d.  for  printing  and  stationery,  &c,  ; 
there  is  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £76  4s.  6d.,  and  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  sum  of  £50  of  the  reserve  fund 
now  on  deposit  be  incrfased  to  £100. 

The  Chairman  in  pr  iposing  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance  sheet,  remarked  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  incurved 
blooms  would  be  better  shown  at  the  November  exhibition 
were  the  date  a  little  later.  More  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  exhibitors  of  flowers  of  this  type  at  the  December 
exhibition.  The  report  should  have  contained  an  appreciative 
reference  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  Rosebery  in  permitting  the 
society  to  visit  Mentmore  in  the  summer.  The  charge  of 
£12  9s.  9d.  for  expenses  at  the  annual  dinner  should  not 
appear  in  the  accounts.  The  dinner  should  be- Arranged 
on  a  business  principle,  and  pay  for  itself.  The  Chairman's 
motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Langdon,  refer- 
ences to  the  dinner  item  were  made  by  Mr.  Simpson  and 
Mr.  Newell  from  different  standpoints,  and  eventually  an 
explanation  of  the  expenses  incurred  was  given  by  the  secre- 
tary, which  put  rather  a  different  light  upon  matters. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman  was  pleased  with  the  statement  ot 
accounts.  Two  years  ago  the  society  had  to  trespass  upon 
the  reserve  fund  to  the  extent  of  nearly  -£50,  and  it  was  now 
to  be  paid  back.     The  society  was  pursuing  the  right  course. 

The  Chairman's  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Election  of  Officers. 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders  was  re-  elected  President  of  the 
Society  by  acclamation.  Mr.  Percy  Waterer  was  re-elected 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr.  Bevan  Vice- 
chairman.  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Mr.  TJarman  Payne  were  also 
elected  to  retain  their  positions  as  Treasurer  and  Ron. 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Then  the  appointment  of  a  General  Secretary  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  meeting  approached  the  question  somewhat 
nervously,  anticipating  a  warm  debate. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  R.  Dean  having  been  proposed  by  the 
Chairman,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  short  speeches, 
that  showed  how  much  they  appreciated  the  work  done  in  the 
past  by  the  present  Secretary,  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan  rose  to  pro- 
pose his  motion,  of  which  notice  had  been  duly  given,  to  the 
effect  that  the  election  of  a  secretary  be  postponed  until  the 
Society  had  advertised,  for  a  properly  qualified  person  to  fill 
the  post  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum. 

Mr.  Bevan  proceeded  to  review  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  Secretary  by 
Mr.  Dean,  anil  to  complain  of  his  conduct  in  several  impor- 
tant respects.  One  ground  of  complaint  was  that  he  had 
written  last  year  in  American  Gardening  an  article  that 
appeared  to  make  the  most  of  the  financial  difficulties  that 
had  overtaken  a  very  few  Chrysanthemum  societies  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  other  respects  to  encourage  an  idea  that  was 
prevalent  in  America  that  the  prestige  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
as  an  exhibition  flower  and  of  the  National  Society  in  England 
had  decreased.  Mr.  Dean's  attitude  in  regard  to  the  "  Stred- 
wick  "  case,  for  which  the  sum  of  £5  ISs.  7c?.  appears  in  the 
expenditure-account,  was  severely  criticised.  Amongst  other 
charges  brought  by  Mr.  Bevan  was  that  the  present  Secretary 
assumes  towards  the  Society's  committees  and  officers  an 
attitude  of  dictatorship,  that  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the 
officers  to  continue  to  work  with  him.  There  were  other 
complaints,  some  of  them  advanced  with  considerable  warmth, 
but  through  all  it  could  be  plainly  seen  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  Mr.  Bevan  was  an  honest  attitude,  and  he  was 
generally  believed  when  he  declared  that  he  would  sooner  have 
forfeited  £10,  than  have  felt  it  bis  duty  to  make  the  speech  he 
had  delivered. 

But  the  meeting  had  already  made  up  its  mind  that 
no  better  secretary  could  be  obtained  than  Mr.  Dean, 
and  especially  after  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bevan  had  been 
made,  his  re-election  became  a  certainty.  When  there- 
fore, the  motion  by  Mr.  Bevan  had  been  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  and  remarks  had  been  made  upon  the  subject 
by  a  few  members,  there  voted  in  favour  of  deferring  the 
election  of  secretary  three  members  only,  and  when  tin 
chairman's  proposal  was  again  placed  before  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Dean  was  re-elected  unanimously,  amidst  much  applanse. 
Mr.  Dean  returned  thanks,  and  said  that  though  seventy  years 
of  age  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  his  energy  and  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  National  <  'hrysanthemumSociety, 
were  equal  to  that  of  any  one  present  of  thirty  years  of  age. 

Then  was  announced  the  result  of  the  election  of  members 
to  the  Committee,  nominations  for  which  had  been  made 
earlier.  Including  those  members  retiring  and  seeking  re- 
election, there  were  fifteen  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected,  and  the  positions  are  those 
obtained  in  the  poll :  J.  H.  Witty,  .1.  W.  Moorman,  D. 
Ingamells,  J.  Lyne,  A.  Newell,  W.  A.  Sturrock,  Cnthbeil, 
J.R.  Cholmeley.W.A.  Holmes,  R.  E.  Reeve,Swales,  J.  Brooke, 
A.  J.  Foster,  E.  Dove.  Another  gentleman  elected  has  since 
refused  the  position. 

Amf.ndmf.nts  to  Hpi.fs. 
/;„/,  .V —The  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  to  delete  Privilege  I.,  and  substitute  other  words  which 
would  make  it  necessary  that  all  delegates  from  affiliated 
societies,  to  the  parent  society,  should  become  members  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Also  to  limit  their 
powers  of  voting,  to  matters  affecting  affiliated  societies  only  * 
A  very  animated  discussion  arose  upon  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  delegates  from  affiliated  societies  rose  one  after 
another,  protesting  against  the  proposed  alteration,  and 
declaring  that  if  it  were  persisted  in,  affiliated  Societies 
would  withdraw  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Staten,  a  repres°n- 
tative  from  the  Nottingham  Society,  vigorously  denounced 
(he  proposal,  and  supported  an  amendment  by  Air.  Moorman. 
Upon  putting  the  question  to  the  vote,  it  was  seen  that  the 
committee's  proposal  was  lost,  and  the  sense  of  the  paragraph 
they  had  drawn  up  was  modified  until  it  read  :— 

"To  appoint  one  of  its  homi-fide  subscribers  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  with  power  to  speak  and  vote  on  any  subject  except 
finance." 

Toe  following  new  privileges  were  then  added  without 
opposition : — 

2.—"  That  such  Delegate  be  annually  elected  by  the 
Society  appointing  him  at  a  properly  constituted  meeting  of 
such  Society." 

3. — "That  a  copy  of  the  resolution  appointing  such  Dele- 
gate be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  with  an  intimation  to  the  effect  that  the  apf  oint- 
ment was  made  in  due  order." 

Condition  1  of  Rule  X.  was  rescinded,  and  the  following 
substituted  : — 

"  That  with  the  one  special  exception  hereafter  mentioned, 
the  Society's  Medals  and  Certificates  be  awarded  only  to 
classes  for  Plants  or  Cut  Blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
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t lint  all  inscriptions  be  recorded  thereon  before  being  handed 
to  the  winners  ;  but  Affiliated  Societies  obtaining  the  Medals 
nf  the  Society  are  permitted  to  purchase  one  extra  Medal, 
which  may  be  awarded  to  non-competitive  exhibits  of  any 
kind  at  their  exhibitions,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges." 

It  was  further  resolved  that  all  alterations  in  the  Rules 
rendered  necessary  by  the  above  resolutions  be  carried  out. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  thus  concluded,  after 
having  lasted  close  upon  four  hours. 


©bttuary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Isle  Of  Wight.— On  Thursday  last  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Newport  Guildhall,  with  the  object  of  forming  a 

I ,1  i  ihrysanthemum  Society.    Mr.  W.  Morris  presided  over 

an  attendance  which  was  small,  largely  due  to  the  inclemency 
ol  the  weather.  It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  oT  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wickens,  that  a  Newport  Chrysanthemum  Society  be  formed, 
and  that  an  exhibition  be  held  in  November  next.  A  local 
committee  was  elected,  with  F.  T.  Mew,  Esq.,  J.P.,  C.C. , 
President;  Dr.  M.  L.  Coombes,  Treasurer;  and  Mr.  C.  II. 
Cave,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural.-' )n  Saturday,  February  3, 
this  Association  held  their  adjourned  annual  meeting  at 
Warburton's  Hotel,  Newport.  Dr.  J.  Gbovks,  B.A.,  J. P., 
presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  It  was  resolved 
i,o  elect  local  committees  at  Cowes,  Ryde,  Shanklin,  Vcntnor, 
Freshwater,  and  Newport,  with  seven  members  each  ;  and  it 
was  decided  to  amalgamate  with  the  Ryde  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  spring  liowers  in 
April  next.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  fruit  and 
honey  at  Newport  in  October.  It  was  decided  to  award  the 
Association  Certificates  to  meritorious  exhibits  staged  at  any 
of  the  Island  shows  during  the  year  WOO.  The  programme 
of  lectures  and  places  of  meeting  for  the  current  year  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  A  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  issuing  an  Association 
almanac  in  book  form,  to  contain  the  pipers  read  at  the 
meeting,  and  other  information.  A  lengthy  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  election  of  seven  new  members.  S.  II. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'. -At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  association,  a  paper  upon  "Gardening  as 
a  Profession,"  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  Camp,  gr.  to  Mr.  E.  Byrom, 
i  nlver.  The  essayist  said  that  the  professional  gardener  is 
underpaid.  Like  other  callings,  that  of  gardening  is  subject 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ;  there  is  now  an  excess  of 
supply  over  demand.  The  system  of  apprenticeship  should 
be  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  means  taken  to  prevent  the 
profession  from  being  overcrowded  by  half-qualified  men,  who 
originally  were  admitted  to  gardens  as  "helpers."  The  good 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  was 
referred  to  appreciatively  by  Mr.  Camp,  and  by  several  of 
those  who  subsequently  engaged  in  what  proved  to  be  an 
intimated  discussion. 

The  Pomoiogical,  Boskoop,  Holland— The  following 

were  awarded  Certificates— first  Class :  to  Picea  excelsa  aureo 
magnifica,  imported  by  Messrs.  OttolanderA  Hooftman,  Bos- 
koop ;  to  Azalea  Yodogama,  imported  by  Messrs.  M.  Koster 
,v  Sons,  Boskoop;  to  Azalea  'Peter  van  Noordt,"  raised 
from  seed  by  Messrs.  P.  van  Noordt  &  Sons,  Boskoop ;  to 
Ilemerocallis  aurantiaca  major;  to  Spira-a  Arnncus  Kneilli ; 
to  Sambucus  pnbens  maxima,  all  of  which  were  imported 
by  Mr.  K.  Wezelenburg  (C.  de  Yos),  llazerswonde,  Holland. 
Second  Class:  to  Cham.Tcyparis  Lawsoni  and  erecta  var. 
tiliformis,  imported  by  Messrs.  Ottolander  &  Hooftman,  Bos- 
koop ;  to  Genista  pnecox-,  imported  by  Messrs.  G.  Y.  Alberts 
&  Co.,  Boskoop;  to  Spirtea  callosa  Froebeli  foliis  variegata ; 
to  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  both  imported  by  Mr.  Y. 
Wezelenburg  (C.  de  Vos),  Hazerswonde ;  to  the  Apple 
"  Van  der  Stain's  Orange  Reinette,"  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
G.  Van  der  Stam,  Boskoop;  to  the  Apple  "Queen  Wilhel- 
inina,'"  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  P.  van  Fol,  Boskoop.  Fint 
Class:  to  the  Black  Currant  "Goliath,"  raised  from  seed  by 
Messrs.  J.  Boer  Wz  &  Sons,  Boskoop.  /'.  .1.  Ottolander, 
I  'hief  Secretary  oftlie  Pomoiogical  Society,  BosKoap. 

Chester  Paxton.— Owing  to  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  K.G.,  the  annual  social  gathering  of  the  members 
nf  this  Society  was  postponed  until  last  Saturday  evening, 
when  about  150  members  met  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Robert  Wakefield.  After  tea  lmd 
been  partaken  of  in  the  Art  Gallery,  a  capital  concert  was 
provided  in  the  Lecture  Theatre.  Mr.  Siddalt  gave  a  brief 
account  nf  the  war,  his  lucid  descriptions  of  many  of  the 
chief  places  of  interest  in  South  Africa  being  illustrated  by 
lantern-slides.  The  musical  programme  included  several 
patriotic  songs,  including  "  Soldiers  of  the  Queen"  and  "  The 
AWsent-Minded  Beggar,"  and  a  substantial  sum  was  collected 
lor  the  war  fund.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  proposed,  Mr.  John 
Wynne  seconded,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
nil  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  evening's  enjoyment, 
which  was  cordially  responded  to  ;  as  also  a  similar  compli- 
ment to  the  President,  proposed  by  Mi-.  Miln. 

Hornsey  and  District  Chrysanthemum.  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  on  the  Slst  ult.,  and  the  report  and 
halance  sheet  were  adopted  with  much  satisfaction.  A 
balance  during  the  year  was  acquired  of  .us  i;s.  1 1./.  The  late 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Newman,  who  lias  been  obliged  to  resign 
tic  position  owing  to  a  change  of  locality,  was  presented 
with  a  marble  timepiece  ami  an  address,  as  a  mark  of  appre- 
ciation upon  the  part  of  the  members  for  the  sen  ices  rendered 
by  Mr.  Newman.  The  new  Secretary  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Lester. 
IT.  Fairfax  Road.  Hornsey. 


JAMES  Pallett.— We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  on  Monday  last,  of  Mr.  J.  Pallett,  the 
Superintendent  of  Waterlow  Park,  Highgate. 
Deceased  was  out  in  the  park  during  the  morning, 
and  appeared  then  to  be  in  his  usual  state  of  health. 
When  at  mid-day  he  reached  the  lodge  in  which  he 
lived,  he  remarked  to  his  wife  that  he  felt  faint, 
and  at  opce  sat  down  in  an  armchair,  and  expired 
liefore  any  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  him. 

GEORGE  Brown.— By  the'death  on  Jan.  24,  at 
the  age  of  93,  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  we  lose  a  very 
capable  representative  of  the  old  type  of  Scotch 
gardeners.  He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  and 
acquired  his  earliest  knowledge  of  gardening  in 
Scotland.  In  the  early  thirties  he  came  to  London, 
finding  employment  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  Pine 
apple  Nurseries.  For  ten  years  he  occupied  a 
situation  as  gardener  in  Leicestershire,  and  had  for 
a  near  neighbour  the  late  Peter  Greive,  gardener  at 
Culford  Hall.  Mr.  Brown  went  to  Sandleford 
Priory  in  July,  1S4S,  as  gardener  to  the  then  owner, 
Mr.  Chateris.  At  this  time  the  pleasure  grounds 
there  were  very  limited,  and  so  began  what  was 
the  crowning  effort  of  his  life.  He  had  no  sooner 
become  settled  in  his  new  home  than  he  began 
hybridising  the  then  very  limited  collection  of 
Rhododendrons  contained  in  one  bed,  and  so 
successful  was  he  that  several  of  our  very  best 
varieties  owe  their  origin  to  his  efforts.  Space  had 
to  be  made  for  many  of  his  favourite  varieties,  and 
eventually  many  acres  were  planted  with  Rhododen- 
drons, and  hardy  Azaleas,  which  latter  he  crossed 
with  excellent  results.  Notwithstanding  the  work 
of  raising  new  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  which  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  he 
was  a  good  all-round  gardener.  The  deceased 
retired  from  his  charge  five  years  ago,  whilst  still 
hale  [and  hearty,  the  gardens  and  estate  having 
been  taken  over  by  various  tenants.  Charlrs  Dolby, 
Qreenhnm  Lodge  Gardens,  Newbwry,  Berks. 


however,  the  conditions  were  generally  fair,  and  the  falls  of 
sleet  or  rain  were  slight  and  infrequent. 

"  The  temperature  was  below  the  mean,  the  deficit  ranging 
from  2°  in  the  'Channel  Islands,' and  3°  over  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to  5'  in  the  '  Midland 
Counties'  and  'England,  S.W.,'  and  to  6' in  '  Scotland,  W. 
and  '  Ireland,  S.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  registered 
during  the  earlier  halt'  of  the  period,  and  ranged  fron 
'  Ireland,  S.,'  and  the  Channel  Islands,'  to  41°  in  'England. 
E.,' the 'Midland  Counties,'  and  '  Scotland,  W.'  Thelowesl 
of  the  minima  were  recorded  either  at  the  commencement  or 
end  of  the  period,  and  ranged  from  14'  in  '  England,  N.W.'(at 
Newton  Rcignv  on  Friday),  and  from  lS'and  Win  'Scotland, 
K.  and  N.,'  to  28°  in  'England,  S.W.,'  and  to  fr;~  in  the 
'  riiannel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  was  more  than  the  mean  in  '  England,  N.E., 
E.,  and  S..'  but  less  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

"ThebriglU  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  in  'Scotland,  N. 
and  W.,'  and  over  Ireland,  the  excess  in  the  latter  country 
being  very  large.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration 
ranged  from  5  in  '  England,  E.,'  and  B  in  the  '  Midland  Coun- 
.1  '  England,  S.,'  to  23 in  ' Scotland, N.,' 87 in  'Ireland, 
X.,'  arid  tii  in  '  Ireland,  S.'  " 


The  Weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  January  "s  to  February  8,  1900.  Height  above 
sea. level  24  feet. 
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Mon.  29 
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Tues.  30 
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311-  s 
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... 

35-5 

34-0  37- f 
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33-5 

0-91  88'  i 

11-  1 

44-1 

Remarks. — The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  remark, 
able  for  cold,  north-easterly  winds.  Sleet  and  rain  fell  on 
Friday,  followed  in  the  evening  by  snow  to  the  depth  of, 
:■•)  inrties. 


GENERAL    OBSEUVATH  >XK. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  February  3,  is 
furnished  from  the  Meteorological  Ofllee  : — 

"  The  waather  during  this  period  varied  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Overall  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
districts  it  was  very  gloomy,  with  frequent  falls  of  snow,  sleet 
or  cold  rain,  the  fall  of  snow  or  sleet  on  Friday  night  being 
Very  heavy  over  our  south-eastern  counties.  Over  Ireland 
and  (hi1  extreme  western  and  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain, 


ARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  FEBRUARY  S. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Kd.1 
Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prictcs 
i.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  in  sieves  : 

—  Beeflngs,   bshl.     4  0    .'.0 

—  Blenheims,  per 

bushel         ...     4  0-60 

—  Northern 
Greenings,  per 
bushel 4  6-  5  o 

—  Queenings.bus.     l  n-  C  0 

—  Wellingtons, 
bushel 5  n-  7  0 

—  Various,  bushel    2  6-  5  0 

—  Nova  Scotia, 
various,  barrel .  17  0-22  6 

Baldwins, 

barrel        ...  18  0-20  0 

Greenings, 

barrel         ...  13  0-1S  0 
Golden  Rus- 
sets,   barrel  22  0-25  0 

—  Ribstones.barrl.  2! 

—  N.  Spies,  barrel   l 

—  Californian, 
cases,  New 
Town '.'  0-10  o 

—  Canadian.barrls.  13  0-18  0 
Bananas,  per  bunch    4  0-30 
Chestnuts,  Spanish  12  0    — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  ...    0  7V  — 
Cranberries,  case  ...    G  0-7  0 

—  American,  per 
qt 0  4    — 

—  Russian,  kegs...    19    — 


i.  d.  i.  d. 

Grapes,       English, 

Alicante,  perlb.    13-19 
Grapes,  Belgian      ..,  1  6-1  10 

—  Gros     Cobnar, 

Class  A.,  pr.  lb.    1  9-  2  0 

—  Class  B., per  lb.    1     -  i  6 

—  Muscats,  CI.  A., 

per  lb 2  I'-  6  0 

—  Almeiia.  dz.  lb.    6  0-9  0 
Lemons,     Messina, 

360        8  0-ln  ii 

—  Palermo,  case...    7  o-ls  o 
Lychees,     Chinese, 

new,  pkt,  1  lb.  0  10    — 
Oranges,  Denia,  420  12  6    — 


7  0- 
0  9- 


7  6 


Bitters,  240    ...     7  0 
_  Blood 7  0- 

—  Jaffa,  case  of 

144         

—  Mandarin, boxes 

—  Murcia,  case  of 
240       

—  Valencia,     case 

of  714    12  0 

Pears,  half  cases...  10  0 

—  Californian  Easter 

Beurre,  case  ... 

Pines,  each 

Sapucaia  Nuts,  lb. 

Walnuts,  Naples, 
kiln-dried,  per 
bush 


S  0 


s  0 
1  (i 


9  0    — 

2  0-4  n 

1   3.     — 


20  0 


Out  Flowers,  &c— Aviraoi  Wholesale   Prii 


s.  d.  I.  i. 

Narcissus    (yellow) 

doz.  bunches ...    0  0-  S  0 

—  (double)  dz.bch.    3  0-70 

—  (.white)  doz.  ..  3  0-40 
Odoiitoglossums,per 

dozen 4  6-96 

Poinsettias,     dozen 

blooms 15  0-1S  0 

Roman  Hyacinths, 

doz.  bunches  ...     9  0-12  0 
Roses    indoor,  per 
dozen      3  6-76 

—  Tea,  white,  per 
dozen 8  6-  7  0 

—  Yellow,  Partes, 
per  doz.         ...    3  0-7  0 

—  Safrano,  perdoz.  2  6-36 
Smilaz,  per  bunch  3  0-  6 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  9-10 

Tulips,  per  bunch  -  13-20 
Violets,  Parma,  per 

bunch S  0-1'?  0 

—  dark    (French), 
perdoz.  bchs....    2  6-40 

(English), 

perdoz.  bchs....    4  0-50 

Potati  a. 

Main  Crop,  be,  70s.  to  90s. ;  Dunbar,  110s.  ;  Other  varieties, 
65j.to85s.Jb)wi  Bott.82484,  FPW!    I 

Remarks.— In  our  last  report  Brussels  Sprout-  | 
should  have  read  Is.  to  2s.  !'.-(.,  the  latter  price  being  realised 
by  :i  few  consignments  only.  Cape  liuil  include  Peaches,  in 
cases  of  24  oi-  88,  6s.  M  lo  12s.  ;  Plums,  per  case,  4s.  to  3s.  ; 
Grapes,  Black  Hermitage  (case  of  161b.  to  18  lb.),  6s.  to  8s. 
These  Hermitage  Grapes  are  very  like  our  Black   Clusters. 

[he    Potato    trade    remains   much    the    same    as    last    week. 

Bananas  are  a  slow  trade. 


s,  d.  i.  d. 

Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

blooms    II  0-1S  0 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch      2  0    2  6 

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms 2  6-50 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  15  0-1S  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  8  0-10  0 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  3  0-  6  0 
Lilac,  white,  bunch  5  0-  7  0 
Liliuni  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ...  10  0-14  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-16  0 

—  lancifolium   al- 
bum, per  dozen    6  0-40 

—  lancifolium  ru- 

brum,  per  doz.    3  0-40 
Lily  of  Valley,  per- 
doz. bunches...  12  0-24  0 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4  0-60 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 3  0-40 

Mignonette,    dozen 

bunches         ...    4  0-60 
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Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prices 
t.  d.  i.  d. 


I.  d.  i.  d. 


Artichoke?,   Globe, 

Mint,  new,  Ch.  Is., 

per  doz. 

4  0    4  6 

p.  doz.  bunches 

8  0    — 

—  Jerusalem,    per 

Monks'beard(Barbe 

sieve     

10    — 

de  Capucine),  p. 

—  Stachys  or  Chi- 

bunch   

0  3     — 

nese,  per  lb.   ... 

0  4-00 

Mushrooms,  house, 

Asparagus,     Sprue, 

per  lb 

0  10  — 

per  bundle 

0  8-10 

Onions,  bags 

5  0-60 

—  English  forced, 

—  Bordeaux, boxes 

3  0-36 

per  bundle 

6  0    — 

—     picklers,      in 

—  Giant,  bundle.. 

12  0  14  0 

sieves 

2  6-30 

—  Paris,      Greeu, 

—  Valencia,  cases 

7  6    — 

per  bundle 

6  0    — 

—  English,  cwt.... 

6  0    6  6 

—  Spanish,  bndl. 

19     2  0 

—  German,  bags... 

50     - 

Beans,    Channel 

—  French        ,, 

3  6     6  0 

Islands,  per  lb. 
—  Madeira,  basket 

2  0    2  6 

Parsley,   per  dozen 

3  0-34 

bunches 

2  0-26 

Beetroots,  new,  per 

—  per  sieve 

10-16 

dozen   

0  6-10 

Parsnips,  per  dozen 

0  6-10 

—  in  bush. 

13-20 

—  bag       

3  0-36 

Broccoli,    Cornish, 

Potatos,  Old  vars., 

crates ... 

6  0-  S  0 

per  ton 

60  0-90  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

—  Dunbar     Main 

sieve    

13-26 

Crop,  per  ton  100  0 

—  per  bushel 

2  0-2  e 

—  New      Channel 

Brussel's    Sprouts, 

Islands,  frames, 

Tops,  per  bush. 

10-13 

per  lb 

0  10— 

Cabbage,  tally 

5  0-60 

—  Teneriffe,     in 

—  dozen   

1  0-  1  3 

boxes,  cwt.    ... 

12  0-16  0 

—  Savoys,  p.  tally 

4  0-10  0 

Radishes,  Long,  per 

Carrots,  English,  p. 

doz 

0  10    — 

dozen    bunches 

3  0     — 

Radishes,  round  ... 

1  0-  1  6 

—  good,  cwt.  bags, 

Rhubarb,  Yorks,  pi. 

washed 

3  6-40 

dozen  bunches 

1  3-  1  6 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

16-30 

Salad,    small,  pun- 

— Cornish  crates. 

6  0-80 

nets,  per  dozen 

1  8     — 

—  Italian,  baskets 

Salsafy,  bundle 

0  4    — 

of  18     

3  0    4  0 

Scotch  Kale,  bush. 

2  0-26 

Celeriac,  per  dozen 

2  6    — 

Seakale,   per  dozen 

Celery,  red,  roll  doz. 

S  0-18  0 

punnets 

12  0-16  0 

Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 

0  3    — 

Shallots,  per  lb.   ... 

03     - 

Colewort,  p.   bush. 

16-20 

Spinach,      French, 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

1  6    — 

crates  

3  6-40 

Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 

4  0-10  0 

Spinach,  Winter,  per 

Endive,  new  French, 

bushel 

4  0-46 

per  dozen 

19     — 

Sweet  Potatos,  per 

—  Batavian,    doz. 

1  9     — 

lb 

0  3     — 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

0  8    — 

Tomatos,      Canary, 

—  per  cwt. 

13  0-16  0 

deeps    

4  0-50 

Horseradish,     Eng- 

— trays    

2  0-26 

lish,  bundle    ... 

ie-20 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  foreign,    jer 

bunches 

3  0-36 

bundle 

10-12 

—  cwt.  bags 

2  6-30 

Leeks,  doz.  bunches 

16     2  0 

Turnip  Tops,  bags 

2  6-36 

Lettuce,      French, 

Watercress,  p.  uoz. 

Cabbage,  dozen 

0  10  — 

bunches 

0  9  0  10 

Plants  in  Pots.— Aver 

AGE   WHOLESALE    PRICES. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

1.  d.  8.  d 

Adiantums,  p.  doz. 

6  0-70 

Foliage  plants,  var., 

Arbor-  vifae,  var.  ,doz. 

6  0-36  0 

each         

10-50 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

18  0-36  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  each 

19-80 

—  specimen,  each 

5  0-10  6 

Lycopodiums,  doz. 

8  0-40 

Crotons,  per  doz. ... 

18  0-30  0 

Marguerite  Daisies, 

Dracaenas,  var., doz. 

12  0-30  0 

per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

—  viridis,  perdoz. 

9  0-1S  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen 

6  0-90 

Ericas, var., per  doz. 

18  0-36  0 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

1  0-15  0 

E  non  ymus ,  various, 

—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 

per  dozen 

6  0-18  0 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

Evergreens,     var., 

let,  per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

4  0-18  0 

Poinsettias,  p.  doz. 

IS  0-30  0 

Ferns.small.per  100 

4  0-60 

Primulas,  per  doz. 

5  0-8     0 

Ferns,    in   variety, 

Roman  Hyacinth 

per  dozen     ... 

4  0-18  0 

per  doz. 

10  0-12  0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

16-76 

Tulips,  per  doz.    ... 

16-26 

SEEDS. 

February  7,  1900.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed  Mer- 
chants, of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E.,  report 
to-day's  market  thinly  attended,  with  only  a  quiet  business 
passing.  The  continued  demand  from  Germany,  for  English 
Cloverseed,  combined  with  the  firm  quotations  cabled  from 
America,  inspire  London  holders  with  confidence  meantime  ; 
there  is  no  change  this  week  in  either  Alsyke,  White,  or 
Trefoil.  As  regards  Timothy,  the  tendency  is  still  upwards. 
Blue  Peas,  and  Haricot  Beans,  owing  to  the  wintry  weather, 
meet  an  improved  request,  whilst  there  has  been  more  doing 
both  in  Spring  and  Winter.  Tares  and  Birdseeds  move  off 
slowly,  on  former  terms  ;  but  Mustard  and  Rapeseed  are  held 
for  higher  rates.     Linseed  continues  dear. 


FBUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  February  7. — The  following  are  the  prices  since 
our  last  :  —  Apples,  Canadian  ;  Baldwins,  19s.  to  22s.  per 
barrel ;  Northern,  Spy,  18s.  to  22s.  do.  ;  Greenings,  17s.  to 
18s.  do.;  American-Califomian,  Newtown  Pippins,  9s.  to  12s. 
per  box  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign, 
Almeira,  12s.  to  16s.  per  barrel  ;  do.,  best,  20s.  to  30s.  do.  ; 
Bananas,  extras,  9s.  to  10s.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1,  8s.  to  9s. 
do. ;  No.  2,  6s.  to  7s.  do.  ;  small,  3s.  to  5s.  do. ;  Oranges, 
Murcia,  7s.  to  8s.  per  half  case ;  Valencia,  ordinary,  420's, 
S.s.  6<7.  to  9s.  6d.  per  box ;  large,  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  do.  ;  extra 
large,  12s.  to  14s.  do.  ;  Jumbos,  15s.  to  16s.  do. ;  large  and 
extra  large,  714s,  lis.  to  13s.  do.  ;  Seville  Bitter  Oranges, 
10s.  per  half  chest;  Palermo,  do.,  5s.  to  6s.  per  box; 
Lemons,  Palermo,  Ss.  to  10s.  per  case,  and  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per 
box  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound  ;  Onions,  English, 
Gs.  6d,  to  6s.  6d.  per  cwt ;  do.,  Valencia,  5  in  a  row,  8s.  per 
box  ;  4  in  a  row,  7s.  do.  ;  Tomatos,  Tenerifl'e,  3s.  to  4s. 
per  case  ;  half  case,  5s.  to  6s.  ;  Turnips,  Swedes,  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  Sd.  per  cwt. ;  Carrots,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  do. ;  Cauliflowers, 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  2d.  per  dozen;  Cabbages,  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  do.  ; 
Celery,  8d.  to  Is.  2d.  do. 


Liverpool:  February  7.— Wholesale  Vegetable  MarleL—J>o. 
tatos,  per  cwt.,  Lynn  Greys,  3s.  to  3?.  6d.  ;  Main  Crop, 
3s.  46.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  Bruce,  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  9d. ;  Champions,  3s.  id. 
to  3s.  6d.  ;  Turnips,  Swede,  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  cwt.  ; 
Carrots,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  3d.  do.  ;  Parsley,  6d.  to  Sd.  per  dozan 
bunches  ;  Onions,  foreign,  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  Cauli- 
flowers, Is.  9d.to  2s.  3d.  per  dozen  ;  Cabbages,  Sd.  to  Is.  do.  ; 
Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  do.  St.  John's. — Potatos,  Is.  per  peck  ; 
do.  new,  3d.  per  lh, ;  Grapes,  English,  3s.  do.  ;  Pines, 
English,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  each  ;  Cobnuts,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Asparagus, 
Is.  per  bundle ;  Cucumbers,  St?,  to  Is.  each  ;  Mushrooms, 
Is.  4tf.  per  lb.  and  basket.   Birkenhead. — Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d. 

per  peck;    Cucumbers,    Is.   each;    Filberts,   lOd.    per  lb.; 

Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  do.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  Sd.  do.  ; 
Pines,  foreign,  4s.  to  6s.  each  ;  Mushrooms.  Is.  to  Is.  6rf. 
per  lb. 

CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  tie 
week  ending  February  3,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return :— 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         ..         

Barley          

Oats 

s.    a. 

26  15 

27  2 
17      0 

s.     d. 
25      S 

25       4 

16      ti 

s.  d. 

-  0  10 

-  i  in 

-  o    6 

Enquiry. 


L.ELIA  ANCEPS  CALVERTIANA  AND  ROSEA. — A 
correspondent  would  be  pleased  to  hear  if  anyone 
has  these  varieties  still  alive.  He  would  much 
like  to  see  them,  for  so  far  as  he  is  aware  they  are 
dead. 


RATS.— To  catch  rats  you  must  deceive  them. 
Get  an  iron  trap  (gin)  and  adjust  it  so  that  a  2  oz. 
weight  will  spring  it  when  placed  on  bridge.  Next 
get  a  box  large  enough  for  trap  to  lie  in,  and  about 
4  inches  or  5  inches  deep.  Now  Bet  the  trap,  and 
lay  it  carefully  in  the  bo::,  and  cover  it  over  with 
tissue-paper,  and  sprinkle  a  few  bits  of  bread  over 
it.  The  rat  smells  it,  he  finds  it,  and  jumps  on  to 
the  solid  bottom  (as  he  thinks),  and  is  caught  by 
the  fore-legs.  I  have  been  quite  successful  that 
way.  But,  better  still,  keep  all  food  out  of  then- 
way,  and  as  far  as  you  can  out  of  their  smell,  and 
do  not  drop  or  throw  any  food  about.  Food  is 
what  they  come  to  seek.  At  my  house  we  are  very 
particular  that  way,  and  I  have  not  heard  or  seen 
a  rat,  mouse,  or  beetle  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  my 
neighbours  are  pestered  with  them.  I  have  an 
earthen  pan  with  cover  for  bread,  and  a  hanging 
cupboard  for  other  foods,  and  no  rat  or  mouse  can 
get  in,  and  all  crumbs  are  swept  up.  Starve  them 
and  set  your  dogs  on  them,  and  I  think  you  will 
soon  be  free  of  them.    W.  M.,  in  English  Mechanic. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

SEEDS,  ETC. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Louis  Vieweo,  Quedlingburg,  Germany. 
John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  43  and  4.0,  Corporation  Street, 
Manchester. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

P.  Gifford,  Montague  Nursery,  Tottenham,  London  —Car- 
nations and  Pinks. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfleld  Nurseries,  Altrincham.— 
Chrysanthemums. 

Loms  Van  Houtte  Pere,  Ghent,  Belgium.  —  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Hippeastrums,  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants,  &c. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  General  Catalogue  of 
Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  &c. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland,  Plants  of  what  are  termed 
"  Florists'  Flowers  "  aud  Hardy  Border  Plants. 

Billiard  &  Barre,  <■  k  20,  Rue  de  Chatenay,  Fontenay-aux 
Roses  (Seine). 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  Cvrtl  Archer,  for  some  years  in  the  Gardens  at  Adding, 
ton  Park,  Croydon,  and  Compton  Wool,  Eastbourne,  as 
Head  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
CANTEREiniY,  Lambeth  Palace. 

Mr.  Donald  Leitch,  for  the  past  two  yaars  Foreman  at 
Alloa  House  gardens,  Alloa,  N.B.,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Stirling,  Kippenross,  Dunblane,  N.B.,  entering  on 
his  duties  first  week  in  March. 


Correction,  p.  7. — For  liquid  air  read  hydrogen. 

Cyclamen  Flowers  :  A.  L.  The  doubling  of  the 
flowers  is  frequent,  and  not  uncommon,  and  in 
some  instances  the  peculiarity  is  becoming  fixed. 

Cyclamen  Leaves  Decaying  :  O.  H.  V.  The 
result  of  a  check,  or  unsuitable  methods  of 
cultivation.  . 

Dahlia  Literature  :  B.  C.  R.  We  would  refer 
you  for  a  succinct  history  and  descriptive  notes 
of  the  plant  to  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  by 
G.  Nicholson,  published  by  Upcott  Gill, 
170,  Strand,  W.C ;  and  to  the  Propagation  and 
Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants,  by  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  published  by  Blackwood  &  Sons — a 
work  probably  now  out  of  print. 

Insects  :  W.  E.  D.  The  curious  excrescence  on 
the  Laurel  branch  is  the  cocoou  containing  a 
living  chrysalis  (pupa)  of  the  Puss-moth  (Dicra- 
nura  vinula).  Willows  and  Poplars  are  the 
food-plants  of  this  beautiful  insect  ;  and  the  in- 
dividual which  has  spun  up  its  cocoon  on  your 
Laurel  branch  had  probably  fed  on  one  or  other 
of  those  trees  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
your  interesting  find.   if.  N. 

Insects  :  Foreman.  We  can  find  none.  Yon 
should  send  such  specimens  in  a  small  box  or 
bottle  rather  than  in  an  envelope. 

Ivy,  When  to  Cut  Back  the  Shoots  and 
Foliage  :  Ivy.  In  order  not  to  have  the  wall 
bare  of  greenery  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
necessary,  wait  till  the  first  signs  of  growth  are 
observed,  then  you  may  trim  it  in  closely,  and 
not  have  to  wait  more  than  a  month  for  a  fresh 
covering  of  leaves.  The  warmer  aspect  will  show 
leaves  first,  and  the  east  side  may  be  a  week  or 
ten  days  behind  it  in  point  of  time. 

Names  oe  Fruits:  A.  C.  1,  Yellow  Ingestre  ;  2, 
Pitmaston  Nonpareil. — A,  L.  67.  1,  Hereford- 
shire Beefing  ;  2,  Reinette  Diel. — J.  R.  You 
have  exceeded  the  number  of  specimens  allowed 
by  our  regulations,  three  are  therefore  named 
this  week,  and  the  others  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
future  issue;  1,  Cockle  Pippin;  2,  Calville 
Rouge  d'Hiver  ;  3,  Cobham.— O.  W.  S.  The 
specimen  is  not  recognised,  but  it  is  reserved  for 
further  examination  and  comparison,  and  a  reply 
will  be  given  next  week. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consultthe  following  number. —  W.  B.  G.,  Stafford. 
A  very  finely- coloured  form  of  Lfelia  anceps. 
The  other  is  a  remarkably  good  variety  of  Cat- 
tleya  Walkeriana  nobilior,  not  C.  dolosa. — E.  J.  L. 
1,  Thuia  orientalis,  var.  ;  2,  Thuia  orientalis, 
var.  ;  3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  var.  erecta 
viridis  ;  4,  Cupressus  thyoides.  —  T.  F.,  Magde- 
burg. The  Cattleya  belongs  to  the  C.  Triani 
alba  section,  usually  known  as  C.  T.  delicata, 
but  a  remarkably  pretty  form  of  it. — A.  B. 
Calanthe  vestita  luteo-oculata. 

Potatos  :  /.  W.  Y.  We  are  unable  to  name 
varieties,  as  to  do  this  the  foliage,  flowers, 
habit,  &c  ,  must  be  under  observation,  and 
necessarily  at  this  date  you  are  able  to  send 
only  the  tubers. 

Weather  :  F.  J.  S.  We  are  much  obliged,  but 
with  a  weather  record  from  Chiswick,  and  that 
afforded  by  the  Meteorological  Office  we  are 
sufficiently  well  served.  Instances  of  remarkable 
weather  in  any  part  are  always  acceptable. 


Communications  Received.  —  Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer.— 
T.  B.-B.  S.— W.  M.— A.  D.  H.-W.  P.  E.— M.  W.  E.- 
A.  H.-G.  F.  W.— Oxon,  F.  G.  S.— B.  Hartland— H.  T.  M.— 
E.  Fenn— Heleneveld(next  week).— T.  T.— D.  T.  F.— E.  C— 
S.  A.— J.  OB.— G.  H.— W.  M.  W.— H.  P.-C.  H.— De  B.  C- 
A.  B.— L.  R.— H.  M.— J.  S.-J.  L.-G.  W.— G.  G. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 

"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important  to  Advertisers.—  The  Publisher  h«s 

the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

TREBLED.      -»H 


Adr'Ttisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardener* 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
^reserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  LiJruries. 


February  17.   1 9'>i '. 
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THE   ART    AND   SCIENCE   OF 
STOKING. 

A  BELGIAN  horticulturist,  unacquainted 
with  English  methods  of  stoking,  is 
desirous  of  information  in  regard  to  several  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  heating  of  glasshouses. 
To  horticulturists  of  all  classes,  and  many 
inhabitants  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  earth, 
this  is  a  matter  of  much  interest,  and  some 
importance  ;  seeing  that  success  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  occupants  of  glasshouses  and  pits, 
harbouring  plants  which  require  artificial  heat, 
depends  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  temperatures  are  maintained  in  the 
various  structures.  An  ordinary  boiler,  longer 
than  it  is  wide,  should  be  set  on  a  bed  of 
brickwork,  having  a  rise  of  at  the  least  half  an 
inch  per  foot  run,  from  the  front  to  the  back, 
at  which  point  the  Mow-pipe  connecting  with 
the  main  flow-pipes  in  the  house  or  leading 
thereto,  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to  accelerate 
the  circulation  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and 
pipes.  Attention  to  this  important  matter  of  a 
rise  in  the  bedding  and  slope  of  the  lire  bars 
at  the  right  time,  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  heating 
apparatus  as  a  whole.  Thus  it-  will  be  seen 
that  a  horizontal  tubular,  a  Cornish  cylinder, 
and  any  kind  of  saddle-boiler,  say  of  nine  feet 
in  length,  should  have  at  the  least  a  rise  of 
four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  furnace-door  to 
the  back,  and  six  inches  would  not  be  too  much. 
Another  important  point  to  be  observed  in  the 
setting  of  such  boilers,  is  not  to  allow  too  much 


space  between  the  top  pipes  or  dome  of  boiler, 
and  the  fireproof  tiles  or  brick  arch  covering 
the  boiler  ;  a  clear  space  of  not  more  than 
four  inches  being  all  that  is  needed.  This  will 
cause  the  name  to  impinge  on  the  top  part  of 
the  boiler,  causing  the  rapid  warming  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  damper  for  regulating 
the  draught  in  the  chimney,  should  be  fixed 
immediately  above  the  point  where  the  flue 
enters  the  same.  If  the  furnace  -  house  be 
situated  in  the  open,  that  is,  distant  from  trees 
and  buildings,  the  chimney-stack  may  be  built 
from  12  to  15  feet  high,  in  order  to  insure  a 
good  draught.  A  height  of  12  feet  will  be 
sufficient  where  coke  is  burnt,  but  for  the 
combustion  of  anthracite  coal,  the  sharper 
draught  afforded  by  a  chimney  higher  than 
these  figures  is  essential. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  best  way  to 
light  a  fire  in  a  garden  furnace,  where  the 
necessary  quantity  of  live  coke  or  coal  necessary 
to  do  so  is  not  at  command,  is  to  build  some 
small  and  then  larger  pieces  of  kindling  wood 
pyramidally  round  a  central  mass  of  paper,  dry 
chips,  straw,  or  shavings,  following  these  with 
about  four  layers  of  coke  or  coal  broken  small, 
before  the  paper,  &c,  in  the  centre  is  lit  ;  fuel 
in  small  increasing  quantities  being  added  at 
intervals  of  time  until  a  good  body  of  fire  is 
secured,  and  at  which  stage  it  may  be  said  the 
operations  of  stoking  begins.  Then  the  mass 
of  glowing  fuel  should  be  pressed  nearly  to  the 
back  part  of  the  furnace-bars  with  the  fire-hoe, 
and  sufficient  fresh  fuel  applied  to  get  the  heat 
of  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  pipes  up  to  a  high 
figure,  and  maintain  it  at  the  boiling-point  if 
this  be  found  necessary,  which  however  is 
rarely  the  case.  In  starting  the  fire,  the 
damper  in  the  chimney  should  lie  drawn  out 
considerably,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
draught,  but  after  the  fire  has  become  esta- 
blished, it  should  be  pushed  back  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  length,  so  that  no  undue  amount 
of  heat  may  escape  by  way  of  the  chimney. 
Before  applying  more  fuel,  push  the  clinker- 
bar  underneath  the  tire  the  full  width  of  the 
furnace-base,  removing  the  clinkers  that  may 
have  formed  during  the  previous  hour  or  two; 
push  the  fire  to  the  back  part  of  the  furnace, 
as  previously  advised,  adding  more  fuel  in 
the  front,  and  repeat  this  operation  as  often  as 
the  tire  and  requirements  of  the  houses  make  it 
necessary.  A  garden  furnace  should  be  under 
examination  at  short  intervals  of  time  from 
early  morning  onwards,  until  it  is  banked-up 
for  the  night  ;  always  being  careful  not  to  put 
any  more  fuel  on  the  tire  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  the  right  degree  of  heat 
in  the  several  houses  and  pits. 

Bas  KING-UP. 

In  making  up  the  fire  for  the  night,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  extraction  of  clinkers  and 
addition  of  fuel,  if  coke  be  used,  and  when  the 
furnace  is  half-filled,  throw  into  the  furnace  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  ashes,  then  more  coke,  then 
more  ashes,  and  proceed  thus  until  the  furnace 
is  filled  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
finishing  off  with  a  coating  of  ashes  at  the  top 
and  front  of  the  mass.  This  done,  push  the 
chimney-damper  nearly  home  ;  a  space  of  one 
inch  only  being  left  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke. 
The  following  morning  the  condition  of  the  fire 
should  be  noted.  It  may  have  burned  suffi- 
ciently low  to  maintain  the  right  degree  of  heat 
in  pipes  and  houses,  and  at  the  same  time 
consist  of  a  good  body  of  clear  fire  to  start  with, 
in  which  case  the  draught  may  be  inclosed. 
and    a   little    fuel   and  ashes  added.      On   the 


other  hand,  should  the  mass  of  burning  fuel 
have  become  low,  the  method  of  making  up  the 
fire  for  the  night  should  be  altered,  and  less 
draught  allowed,  whilst  more  ashes  or  coal-dust 
should  be  put  on  the  fire  in  banking  it  up  at 
night.  First  thing  in  the  morning,  in  addition 
to  taking  out  the  clinkers,  the  ashes  should  be 
removed  from  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  by  usingthe 
clinker-bar  energetically  between  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  and  side  pipes  and  flues  of  the  furnace, 
in  order  to  give  free  play  to  the  flames  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  Cornish  or  any  kind  of  saddle- 
boiler  under  and  over  the  latter.  This  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  once  in  the  afternoon, 
and  again  in  the  evening,  allowing  the  fire  to 
burn  somewhat  low,  the  more  readily  to  per- 
form the  work.  The  flues  should  at  least  be 
cleaned  well  out  three  times  in  the  week  during 
hard  firing  in  winter  and  spring,  beginning  with 
the  top  central  flue,  cleaning  the  pipes  or  dome 
of  saddle-boiler  with  a  small  hoe  and  brush, 
working  these  well  in  among  the  top  and  side 
pipes,  &c.,  and  afterwards  drawing  the  ashes 
and  soot  out  of  the  bottom  flues,  situate  on 
either  side  of  the  base  of  the  furnace,  in  addition 
to  clearing  the  base  of  the  boiler  in  the  furnace. 
I  may  here  state  that  the  tools  necessary  for 
stoking  consists  of  a  shovel-hoe,  7  inches  wide 
and  about  5  inches  deep,  and  attached  to  a  long 
stoutish  iron  handle,  this  for  pushing  clear  fire 
back  in  furnace,  and  drawing  the  ashes  from 
underneath  ;  also  a  hoe  about  2  inches  wide  and 
1  inch  deep,  and  attached  to  a  long  light  iron 
handle,  for  cleaning  out  the  flues  ;  and  a  poker 
and  clinker-bar  combined,  this  necessarily  being 
strongly  made,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
strain  involved  in  breaking  up  and  removing 
clinkers  from  the  furnace. 

Kinds  of  Fuel. 
Anthracite  coal  requires  very  little  attention 
in  the  matter  of  stoking  ;  the  large  lumps  should 
be  put  on  the  tire  unbroken,  that  is,  if  they  are 
not  too  large  to  conveniently  place  in  the  fur- 
nace. Anthracite  of  the  Peacock  vein  is  the 
best  to  use.  If  the  fire  is  made  up,  say.  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  with  anthracite,  there  will  be  a 
body  of  clear  fire  eight  or  nine  hours  later,  and 
a  good  heat  in  the  houses.  Seeing  that  heat 
can  be  got  up  in  a  much  quicker  time  with  coke, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  have  some  coke  to  start 
with  in  the  morning,  and  afterwards  to  make 
use  of  anthracite.  This  is  what  may  be 
termed  hard  coal ;  and  the  various  kinds  of 
house-fuel  of  a  softer  nature  burn  much  more 
quickly  than  hard  coal,  and  consequently  are 
not  only  more  expensive  to  use  for  hot  house 
purposes,  but  they  require  more  attention  in 
stoking. 

Boilers. 

Having  had  practical  experience  of  many 
types  of  boilers,  including  the  several  supposed 
improvements,  also  the  old-fashioned  saddle,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  efficiency, 
durability,  and  economy  of  fusl  and  labour, 
there  is  none  to  equal  the  upright  and  horizontal 
tubular  boilers.  The  horizontal  boiler,  on  account 
of  its  make,  requires  a  much  shallower  stokehole 
than  that  necessarily  required  for  the  upright 
tubular,  a  circumstance  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
horizontal  boiler.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  all  other  descriptions  of  boilers  referred 
to  above  have  ash-pit  doors,  which,  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  chimney-damper,  are  used  to 
regulate  the  draught.  The  tubular  boiler  will 
burn  almost  anything,  from  brushwood,  stems 
of  trees  and  roots,  cleft  and  otherwise.  Like 
many  other  things,  young  men  of  intelligence 
and  application  learn  as  much  in  the  "  art  and 
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science  "  of  stoking  in  three  years  as  others 
lacking  these  qualifications  manage  to  acquire 
in  twice  that  length  of  time. 

Stoking  does  not  consist  simply  in  removing 
clinkers  and  putting  on  fresh  fuel  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, great  care  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  stoker  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  in  pipes  and  houses, 
exercising  due  discretion  in  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating the  draught  by  means  of  ash-pit  doors 
and  the  chimney-damper,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
temperature  in  the  houses  getting  too  high,  or 
the  boiler  from  boiling  over.  Where  the 
boiler  is  large  enough  to  heat  four  ranges 
of  houses,  or  is  put  in  to  heat  two  structures  in 
the  first  instance,  with  the  intention  of  adding 
two  more  in  the  near  future,  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  extra  watchfulness  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  stoker  to  prevent  the  water  boiling 
over  at  the  supply-cistern  or  the  expansion- 
pipe  occasionally.  It  is  a  faulty  practice  to 
open  the  furnace-door  to  allow  the  heat  to 
escape  therefrom  into  the  stokehole,  with  a 
view  to  preserving  a  steady  heat.  The  practice 
carries  condemnation  with  it,  and  goes  to  show 
clearly  that  more  fuel  than  was  necessary  was 
put  on  the  fire,  and  as  a  consequence  precious 
heat  was  wasted.  The  stoker  should,  by  atten- 
tion and  practice,  understand  the  "music"  of 
the  boiler  when  the  water  is  getting  very  hot, 
and  shape  his  actions  accordingly.  H.  W.  W. 


CRINUM   CAPENSE. 

In  the  less  cold  parts  of  these  islands,  this  fine 
hardy  bulbous  plant  grows  and  flowers  well  if 
afforded  a  warm  situation,  and  a  little  protection 
in  winter.  The  plant  illustrated  (fig.  29),  of  whicha 
photograph  was  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  (Jostling, 
gardener  at  Lisle  House,  Bournemouth,  was  not 
grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  but  was  wintered  in  a 
cool  shed,  and  turned  out  of  doors  on  March  15, 
and  shifted  into  a  large  No.  4  pot.  During  the 
summer  it  made  vigorous  growth,  and  started  seven 
young  bulbs— originally  it  was  a  single  bulb. 

Altogether  sixty-one  blossoms  were  formed  on 
seven  spikes,  truly  a  grand  plant,  and  very 
fragrant  !  It  was  lifted  and  put  into  the  con- 
servatory, to  shield  it  from  weather,  on  the  4th 
of  .September,  and  the  first  bloom  opened  on  the 
15th  of  that  month,  and  the  last  was  cut  on 
November  1.  Its  total  height  was  exactly  6  feet. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  white,  flushed  with  red. 
Ot  this  species  there  are  several  varieties,  all 
beautiful. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


A    FINE    SPECIMEN    OF    PERISTEBIA 

ELATA. 
A  cultural  note  on  this  plant  in  the  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  December  23,  1S99,  served 
to  recall  to  my  memory  a  fine  specimen  I  saw  in 
bloom  in  the  gardens  at  Cliveden,  last  summer. 
On  going  through  the  houses  there  quite  lately,  I 
noted  the  same  plant  again,  and  gained  a  few 
particulars  of  the  mode  of  treatment  accorded  the 
specimen  which  has  flowered  so  regularly  for 
several  years  past.  In  August  last  this  plant,  now 
growing  in  a  No.  1  sized  pot,  produced  nine  spikes, 
some  six  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  48(j  blossoms, 
or  an  average  of  fifty-four  to  a  spike.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Peristeria 
elata  existing  in  this  country,  and  it  appears  to  be 
an  advance  on  Mr.  0.  Thomas'  plant  shown  at  one  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  in  1898 
as  regards  the  number  of  the  flowers.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  Frogmore  plant 
bloomed  during  the  past  summer.  Six  years  ago 
the  plant  at  Cliveden  was  growing  in  a  9-inch  pot, 
and  for  the  past  year  or  a  longer  time  it  has  filled 


a  No.  1  size,  and  is  now  finishing  up  eleven  fine 
growths.  The  cultural  details  are  simple  :  The 
plant  occupies  the  same  position,  a  light  one,  in  a 
moist  plant  stove  all  the  year  round,  and  is  afforded 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  while  growing,  and 
occasionally  weak  liquid  manure  made  from  cow- 
dung.  Less  water  is  required  after  the  growths 
are  made  ;  and  plenty  of  drainage  materials  is  an 
essential.  The  compost  consists  of  the  fibre  of 
pasture    loam  only,    and   peat   in    the   proportion 


sum,  and  0.  luteo-purpureum,  from  the  crossing 
of  which  two  species  resulted.  With  all  three 
under  examination  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
the  features  of  each  of  the  parents  in  the  hybrid. 
The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  in  0.  x. 
mulus  is  the  distinct  Hawthorn-scent  of  O.  glorio- 
sum.  Then  it  is  seen  that  its  texture  is  harder, 
less  fleshy  and  thinner  than  that  of  0.  luteo-pur- 
pureum, while  the  outline  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
distinctly  indicates  0.  gloriosum,  the  colours  and  the 


Fig.  29. — cbinum  capense. 


of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  together 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  sand.  No 
sphagnum-moss  is  used  for  surfacing,  a  little  loam 
fibre  being  preferred.  Mr.  Bacon,  the  present  head 
gardener  at  Cliveden,  is  justly  proud  of  this  fine 
specimen.    Visitor. 

Odontoqlossum  x  MULUS. 
I  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  pleasure  to 
receive  flowers  of  a  natural  hybrid  Orchid,  together 
with  flowers  of  the  two  reputed  parents.  Joseph 
Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno  (gr. , 
Mr.  A.  C.  Axtell),  however,  has  sent  me  flowers 
of    Odontoglossum    x    mulus,    and   of    0.    glorio- 


expansion  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  and  its  jaggec? 
margin  tells  of  0.  luteo-purpureum.  Its  inflores- 
cence, too,  is  much  more  liable  to  branch  (than 
that  of  0.  luteo  -  pnrpureum.  The  most  curious- 
result  of  the  crossing  is  seen  in  the  column,  its 
wings,  aDd  in  the  crest  on  the  lip,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly intermediate  between  the  two  species  which 
in  themselves  differ  widely  in  those  characters. 
The  variety,  flowered  out  of  an  importation  by  Mr. 
Broome,  is  a  very  fine  and  brightly  coloured  one. 
The  sepals  are  chestnut-brown,  with  an  irregular 
yellow  bar  across  each,  and  a  bright  yellow  tip ;. 
the  petals  are  creamy-white  at  the  base,  and  yellow 
at  the  tip,  finely  blotched  with  red-brown.     Lip 
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yellow,  with  a  white  crest,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
red-brown  blotch.  It  closely  resembles  the  form 
illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S80,  N.  S., 
vol.  xxv.,  p.  13.  J.  O'B. 

LaiA  JONGHEANA. 
Many  who  have  plants  that  have  now  opened  their 
blooms  for  the  tirst  time  will  be  disappointed  with 
this.  It  will  be  called  "  starry."  This  is  not  to  be 
desired  where  form  is  a  desideratum,  but  there  are 
points  in  this  Lajlia  which  recommend  it  to  those 
who  look  for  more  than  temporary  bloom.  It 
will  prove  a  useful  adjunct  to  hybridists  whereon 
to  work.  I  would  advise  everyone  to  cross  every 
bloom  they  have  with  Sophrouitis  grandiflora,  or 
L.  anceps,  or  with  any  large  bloom  with  a  well- 
•coloured  lip.  The  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant,  and 
its  strong  constitution,  will  conduce  to  its  pro- 
ducing a  fine  race  of  hybrids.  If  it  were  red,  as  is 
Sophronitis,  it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  ac- 
quisition. Even  as  it  is,  it  is  most  beautiful,  and 
the  plants  have  not  yet  attained  full  development. 
Next  year  when  well  grown,  the  blooms  will  be 
broader   in    all    their   parts.      I   have  seen   many 


Plant  Notes. 


GALANTHUS  SCHARLOKI. 

Oddities  (if  one  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
word)  are  by  no  means  uncommon  among  Snow- 
drops, yet  few,  the  writer  thinks,  are  more  singular 
than  the  form  of  Galanthus  nivalis,  known  as 
G.  Scharloki  (fig.  30).  From  the  time  when  it  first 
pierces  through  the  soil,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  is 
distinct,  the  divided  spathes  having  an  influence 
even  at  that  early  stage,  by  exposing  the  segments 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  singular  to  see  the  little 
ball-like  flowers  showing  between  the  spathes. 
More  peculiar  still,  is  the  way  in  which  the  spathes 
curve  down  on  each  side  of  the  blooms  at  a  later 
stage.  These  spathes  have  been  likened  to  a  pair 
of  wings,  but  they  remind  the  writer  more  of 
curved  horns.  The  distinctness  of  Galanthus 
Scharloki  is  still  further  shown  by  its  possessing 
pale  green  spots  near  the  tips  of  the  outer  seg- 
ments. From  Galanthus  Scharloki  Mr.  James 
Allen  has  raised  several  seedlings  which  are  inter- 


Fic.    30. — OALANTH.US    NIVALIS    VAR.    SCHARLOKI. 


plants,  but  not  a  large  proportion  of  spikes.  It 
may  interest  some  to  know  the  treatment  afforded 
this  species  at  Rosefield.  I  have  some  thirty  plants 
•capable  of  blooming,  having  from  six  to  fifteen 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  one  to  three  leads ;  and  nine 
plants  in  bud.  They  were  put  into  pans  and  placed 
on  the  south-side  stage  of  the  Cattleya-house  close 
to  the  glass ;  they  did  badly,  were  transferred  to  a 
cool-house,  and  hung  up  all  the  summer.  They 
were  brought  back  to  the  Cattleya-house  in  October, 
and  hung  up  against  a  glass  partition.  There  will  be 
variations  in  colour  and  form,  and  when  the  "  holo- 
leuca  "  comes,  then  the  fun  will  begin,  and  people 
will  approve  of  it.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Sevenoaks. 

L.ELIA    SUPERMENS. 

This  stately  old  species  seems  to  require  a 
favourable  and  sunny  locality  in  which  to  produce 
its  tine  spikes  of  large  handsome  flowers,  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  town  it  seldom  flowers,  though 
where  better  situated  it  flowers  regularly.  Such  is 
the  experience  of  Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny 
Hill,  Llandudno  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Axtell),  with  whom 
it  flowers  well  and  regularly,  and  who  now  sends 
a  good  example  of  it.  The  flowers  have  narrow 
sepals  and  petals  extending  about  (>  inches  from 
tip  to  tip,  of  a  bright  lilac-rose.  The  lip  is  of  a 
dark  rose  tint,  with  a  number  of  large,  raised, 
yellow  keels  running  down  the  centre. 


esting  as  studies  of  the  workiDg  of  heredity, 
although  none  are  exactly  like  the  parent.  One  or 
two  have  divided  spathes,  and  some  have  green 
markings  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  segments. 
None  of  the  four  or  five  I  have  here  are  as  pretty  as 
he  parent — for  it  is  pretty,  despite  its  uncommon 
features.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  this  interesting 
little  Snowdrop  to  Herr  Julius  Scharlok,  who  found 
it  in  the  valley  of  the  Nahe,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhine  ;  and  Professor  Caspary  named  it  in  honour 
of  its  discoverer  in  1S6S.  Unlike  some  Snowdrops 
which  break  away  from  the  normal  form,  G.  Schar- 
loki is  a  capital  doer.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethom-by 
Dumfries,  N.B. 


THE     APPLE. 


When  last  autumn  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  George  Monro's  lecture  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  great  expansion  of  the  fruit  industry, 
and  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  fruit  which  has  taken  place  throughout  this 
country  during  the  last  twenty  years,  I  must  admit 
that  the  pleasure  was  mingled  with  a  thought  of 
sadness  at  the  admitted  fact  that  the  increased 
supplies  in  nearly  every  instance  had  been  supplied 
by  other  countries  than  our  own.  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  Mr.  Monro  had  unconsciously  formu- 
lated a  damaging  and  true  indictment  against  those 


of  his  countrymen  who  are  the  owners  and  culti- 
vators of  land,  and  who,  by  their  apathy  and  want 
of  enterprise,  have  allowed  others  from  over  the 
seas  to  invade  our  markets,  and  take  away  our 
gold  —  the  gold  which,  under  happier  auspices, 
would  have  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  our 
sadly  depleted  and  impoverished  rural  popu- 
lation. This  is  not  written  in  any  carping 
spirit  of  envy  as  regards  those  who  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  send  us  their  surplus 
supplies  to  fill  the  void  created  by  our  apathy  at 
home ;  rather  are  we  grateful  to  them.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  second-rate  exotic  fruits 
which  we  cannot  grow  out-of-doors  in  this  countrj', 
Buch  as  Oranges,  Bananas,  Guavas,  Indian  Figs,  &c, 
which  are  always  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
dessert.  But  after  all,  what  are  these  in  import- 
ance and  value  as  compared  with  the  hardy  fruits 
we  can  grow  at  our  own  doors.  Take  the  homely 
British  Apple,  for  instance  :  for  home  and  general 
consumption,  it  is  of  a  thousand  times  more  value 
as  an  article  of  food  for  our  people  than  all  the 
foreign  fruit  put  together  ;  and  yet  we  import 
far  more  of  this  fruit  than  we  grow  ourselves. 
Why  is  this  ?  The  question,  I  fear,  is  easier  asked 
than  answered ;  but  one  emphatic  remark  can 
be  made,  and  one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  that 
is,  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  many  counties  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  as  well — aye,  better 
— suited  for  the  growth  of  this  fruit  than  any 
other  part  of  the  known  globe.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  fault  of  the  first  essential ;  neither  can  we 
say  that  the  culture  of  the  Apple  is  not  properly 
understood  by  the  majority  of  British  gardeners  ; 
the  reason  must  be  found  in  some  other  direction. 

Our  country  is  rich  in  iron  and  coal,  and 
a  host  of  other  manufacturing  and  engrossing 
pursuits,  that  a  minor  industry  like  gardening 
has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  rich,  the  enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  part  of  our  population.  It 
is  a  fact  also  that  years  ago  fruit  among  the  work- 
ing population  was  scarcely  ever  thought  of  as  an 
article  of  food,  but  it  is  very  different  now, 
especially  among  those  in  towns,  where  fruit  con- 
sumption has  enormously  increased.  What  will 
the  consumption  be,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion ?  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  our 
friends  abroad  are  taking  note  of  this,  and  making 
preparations  accordingly,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  ask  the  question — what  are  we  doing  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  in  this  direction? 

Thanks,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  well-main- 
tained and  energetic  action,  and  the  now  far- 
reaching  influence  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  by  its  experiments  and  exhibitions,  and 
by  the  work  of  its  Journal,  and  to  the  enormous 
influence  directed  this  way  by  our  horticultural 
press,  there  are  indications  on  many  hands  that 
we  are  at  last  waking  up  to  our  responsibilities  and 
duties  in  this  matter. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  of  the  increase  of 
acreage  placed  under  fruit-trees  during  the  past  ten 
years,  but  I  have  observed  that  in  the  district 
between  Windsor  and  London,  on  land  adjacent 
both  to  the  Great  Western  and  the  London  & 
South  Western  lines,  great  tracts  of  land  have  been 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  mostly  Apples,  and  all 
appear  to  do  well.  These  are  mostly  planted  on 
previously  cultivated  land,  and  are  chiefly  half- 
standards  and  bushes.  Let  us  hope  the 
owners  of  these  plantations  will  steer  clear  of  the 
common  and  fatal  error  fallen  into  almost  in- 
variably by  amateurs  and  farmers  in  dealing 
with  their  orchards  and  fruit-trees  generally 
— the  error  of  overcrowding.  This  is  painfully 
apparent  in  our  established  and  semi-established 
orchards  all  over  the  country. 

Broadly  speaking,  in  launching  out  on  the  busi- 
ness of  Apple-cultivation  on  a  large  scale  for  profit, 
there  are  three  well-defined  ways  of  proceeding 
namely,  the  usual  orchard  of  standard  trees  on 
grass  ;  isolated  rows,  well  separated,  of  pyramid 
trees  on  arable  land  :  and  the  comparatively  thick 
planting  of  bush  or  half-standard  trees  by  the  acre, 
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also  on  cultivated  land.  Each  plan  bas  its  advo- 
cates, and  no  doubt  eacb  one  has  some  particular 
merits  of  its  own,  more  especially  in  its  adapta- 
tion to  certain  conditions  ;  but  given  that,  the 
sole  object  is  a  matter  of  profit,  then  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  orchard  on  grass  is  out  of  the 
running  altogether,  especially  for  the  first  twenty 
years. 

Where  the  farm  or  market-garden  is  of  moderate 
extent,  or  larger,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  planting  of  the  trees  in  rows,  at  wide 
distances  apart,  is  far  and  away  the  best  system  to 
pursue.  Its  advantages  are  many.  In  the  first 
place  the  trees  have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
light  and  sunshine  during  the  year,  and  also  all 
the  rain  that  falls,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  not 
having  the  roots  of  neighbouring  trees  contending 
with  them  as  to  which  tree  shall  have  the  lion's 
share  of  the  soil's  fertility.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  these  advantages  are  the  prime  essentials  to 
the  growing  of  a  perfect,  symmetrical,  fruitful 
tree  —  a  tree  capable  of  bearing  a  crop  of  first 
quality  fruit  from  base  to  summit.  This  cannot 
be  said  of  a  tree  grown  in  a  thicket  amongst  others  : 
from  such  a  tree  second-quality  fruit  only  can 
be  expected,  and  that  chiefly  from  the  topmost 
branches.  Anotheradvantage  I  claim  for  this  system 
is  the  easy  facilities  afforded  for  pruning,  collecting 
the  fruit,  and,  if  necessary,  spraying  the  trees.  Yet 
another  advantage,  and  one  not  to  be  despised,  is 
the  shelter  it  affords  to  other  crops  of  lower  growth, 
which  may  be  planted  between,  whether  of  bush- 
fruits,  vegetables,  or  flowers  for  sale.   Owen  Thomas. 


Ireland. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 
The  schedule  of  the  above  society  has  been 
issued,  which  makes  it  their  seventieth  ;  the  list  of 
prizes  and  awards  for  the  four  forthcoming  shows 
are  similar  to  those  of  previous  years,  with  the 
single  addition  of  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the 
value  of  CIO  sterling,  which  has  been  presented  by 
Messrs.  West  &  Son,  College  Green.  The  council 
have  agreed  to  make  a  new  class  for  Roses,  and  to 
give  the  cup  as  the  premier  prize  with  money 
added  by  a  few  friends  ;  and  the  stand  to  com- 
prise Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  consist  of  eighteen 
blooms  in  at  the  least  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
and  not  more  than  two  of  any  variety.  The 
balance-sheet  shows  the  society  to  have  touched 
low  water,  as  the  amount  of  their  account  is  very 
small.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the 
season  the  society  will  be  brought  into  a  more 
flourishing  financial  condition.  The  secretary  of 
the  society  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Hillyard,  61,  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin. 

Tobacco  Culture  in  Ireland. 
In  connection  with  the  experimental  farm  which 
is  attached  to  the  Donaghpatrick  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Society,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
climate  of  Ireland  is  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.  Their  efforts  are  not,  however,  entirely 
successful,  owing  to  the  lack  of  expert  advice  in 
the  matter  of  harvesting  the  crop,  which  includes 
the  drying  and  curing  of  the  same  prior  to  mar- 
keting ;  the  only  advice  they  had  has  been 
volunteered  by  a  friend  from  America,  who  gave 
the  promoters  some  hints  about  saving  the  crop. 
The  sites  upon  which  the  test  was  carried  out  were 
loams  of  two  different  qualities,  ordinary  clayey 
loam,  and  ;a  deep  clayey  loam  of  the  best  quality. 
The  variety  grown  in  both  instances  was  English 
Virginian,  and  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co. 

The  methods  of  cultivating  the  plants  were 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. , 
at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  some  twelve  years  ago.  The 
tobacco,  when  cured,  was  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Goodbody  &  Son,  and  when  finished  it  weighed, 
in  the  case  of  No.  1,  14  lb.  12  oz.,  and  in  that  of 
No.  2,  20  1b.  15  oz.,  the  average  return   being  for 


3.5  lb.  of  leaf  33  lb.  of  tobacco,  without  the  addition 
of  any  flavouring  materials.  Messrs.  Goodbody 
referred  the  promoters  to  send  a  sample  of  the  leaves 
to  Messrs.  John  P„oss  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  and  gave 
the  following  as  their  opinion : — "It  seems  to  show 
up  fairly  well  in  quality,  and  smokes  satisfactorily ; 
of  course,  a  great  dpal  will  depend  upon  the  way  in 
which  this  tobacco  is  cured,  whether  it  will  be 
serviceable  or  not." 

The  season  of  1899  was  not  suitable  for  its  proper 
cultivation,  as  the  wet  autumn  was  unfavourable 
to  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion, however,  will  hamper  cultivators,  as  they  lack 
one  essential  feature,  the  absence  of  sun-heat  for 
drying.  This  will  entail  the  use  of  fire-heat,  which 
will  be  a  serious  item  when  large  tracts  are  under 
cultivation ;  the  cost  of  manufacturing  has  been 
reckoned  at  4d.  per  lb.,  and  the  excessive  revenue 
duty  is  2s.  Sri.  per  lb.  If  its  cultivation  is  to  be 
helped,  the  fiscal  policy  must  be  modified,  as  the 
excise  authorities  would  simply  kill  the  industry, 
and  the  return,  after  all  expenses  were  deducted, 
would  leave  a  small  margin  of  profit.  One  lesson 
gleaned  from  their  labours  is,  that  the  tobacco 
crop  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  more  than  Turnips, 
which  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour. 

The  promoters  intend  trying  this  year  more 
varieties,  and  to  produce  a  higher  class  of  tobacco  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  experiment 
could  be  tried  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  not 
exactly  the  seaboard,  but  some  distance  inland,  the 
climate  being  more  suitable  than  that  of  central 
Ireland,  as  for  example,  co.  Meath,  where  the 
above  experiments  were  carried  out.  An  account 
of  the  experiment  is  published  by  Mr.  Nugent  J. 
Everard,  President  of  the  Donaghpatrick  Agricul- 
tural Co-operative  Society,  Randlestown,  Navan, 
and  from  which  the  above  extracts  were  taken. 
A.  O'Neill.. 


NOTES   FOR   NOVICES. 

The  Leaf. — It  is  not  altogether  the  best  season 
in  the  year  to  make  a  study  of  leaves  ;  yet  the 
gardener-student  will,  of  course,  not  be  at  a  loss 
for  material  at  any  time.  Before  us  lie  Tulip- 
leaves,  Lily  of  the  Valley  leaves,  and  Violet- 
leaves  ;  any  one  of  them  will  serve  our  present 
purpose.  We  are  not  going  to  descant  upon 
their  general  appearance,  nor  upon  the  differences 
in  form  between  them.  What  we  want  to  em- 
phasise now  is  that  all  these  leaves,  in  fact,  with 
few  exceptions,  all  leaves  are  substantially  uniform 
in  structure.  There  is  the  most  astonishing 
diversity  of  outward  form,  but  the  internal  struc- 
ture is,  in  its  main  features,  identical,  however 
much  it  may  differ  in  detail.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  duty  of  the  leaf  and  the  work 
it  does  in  the  plant  are  correspondingly  uniform. 

The  main  features  just  alluded  to  are  the  skin 
(or  epiderm)  which  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
leaf ;  with  the  point  of  a  penknife  and  a  little 
patience,  the  skin  of  a  Tulip-leaf  can  easily  be 
picked  off.  If  the  fragment  be  held  so  that  the 
light  streams  through  it,  and  it  be  looked  at  with  a 
pocket-lens,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  translucent, 
colourless,  and  made  up  of  cells  and  nothing  but 
cep;s  —  membranous  bags  more  or  less  flattened, 
and  containing  no  green  matter  (chlorophyll).  With 
a  good  pocket-lens  the  skin  may  be  seen  to  be 
perforated  with  numerous  pores.  These  are,  of 
course,  more  readily  seen  under  the  microscope, 
but  it  is  well  in  all  cases  to  see  at  first  as  much  as 
possible  with  a  simple  pocket-lens,  and  when  you 
can  see  no  more  with  it,  then  and  not  till 
then  avail  yourselves  of  the  compound  microscope. 
These  pores  are  the  breathing- pores  or  "  stomata," 
through  which  pass  in  either  direction  watery 
vapours  and  fluid.  The  skin  of  the  leaf  (barring 
the  breathing  pores)  is  mostly  impervious  to 
water,  and  its  main  office  is  the  protection  of 
the  internal  structure.  Some  say  it  does  not 
absorb  water  as  such  at  all,  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  it  is  so  coated  with  wax,  felted  hairs,  or 
other   impervious  material,    that  it  cannot  absorb 


water;  neither  can  it,  save  through  the  pores,  allow 
of  the  passage  of  water  from  the  inside.  The 
pores,  it  should  be  said,  are  capable  of  closing  and 
opening  according  to  circumstances. 

The  skin  of  the  leaf  is  therefore  a  protective 
garment,  and  it  regulates,  chiefly,  or  exclusively, 
by  means  of  the  pores,  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
watery  vapour,  and  the  constituents  of  atmospheric 
air. 

Beneath  the  skin,  easily  seen  on  removal  of  a 
small  fragment,  is  the  pulp  of  the  leaf,  consisting 
of  cells  whose  protoplasm  is  mixed  with  green 
substance  called  chlorophyll. 

Speaking  generally,  the  more  ccmplete  the 
exposure  to  sunlight  the  more  abundant  and 
denser  the  green  substance.  In  the  Tulip  the 
green  substance  is  pretty  evenly  diffused  throughout 
the  leaf,  because  one  surface  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  exposed  as  the  other  ;  but  in  the  Violet, 
or  any  plant  in  which  there  is  a  marked  upper  and 
an  equally  marked  lower  surface,  then  the  green 
substance  is  densest  above  and  thinnest  beneath. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  under  surface  of 
most  leaves  is  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  upper. 

This  green  pulp  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  leaf,  considered  as  a  food  manufactory.  Under 
the  influence  of  sunlight  and  sufficient  heat  and 
moisture  the  leaf-factory  sets  to  work  to  form  green 
substance  and  ferments  out  of  the  protoplasm, 
starch  and  sugar  out  of  the  green  matter.  The 
chemical  processes  are  complex,  and  not  fully 
understood,  but  the  result  is  that  by  the  agency 
of  a  ferment  formed  in  the  protoplasm,  the 
solid,  insoluble  starch  is  converted  into  liquid 
sugar  or  some  analogous  compound.  This  forms 
the  food  which  may  be  transferred  from  cell 
to  cell,  till  it  reaches  the  growing  points,  where 
it  is  utilised  in  the  construction  of  new  cells, 
or,  if  for  the  moment  it  is  not  all  wanted,  it  may 
be  conveyed  to  some  place  of  storage,  such  as  the 
bark,  the  seed,  or  the  bulbs,  or  tubers  as  in  the 
Potato  ;  the  liquid  matter  being  again  converted, 
for  convenience  of  storage,  into  solid  matter. 
The  pulp  of  the  leaf  then  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  the  plant,  and  to  have  it  in  good  working  order 
is  or  should  be  a  principal  aim  of  the  gardener. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  exposure  to  sun-light 
by  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  cleanliness  to- 
remove  obstruction  from  the  leaf,  and  an  adequate 
temperature  according  to  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular plant. 

Traversing  the  pulp  of  the  leaf  in  various  direc- 
tions, from  base  to  tip  as  in  the  Tulip,  or  broken 
up  into  a  network  as  in  the  Violet,  are  the  so-called 
"veins"  of  the  leaf.  The  term  is  as  bad  and 
misleading  as  it  can  well  be,  but  it  is  in  universal 
use,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  deterrent  as  the  "  fibro- 
vascular  system, "  or  the  "  libero-ligneous  bundles !  " 
These  fibrous  bundles  or  threads  consist  partly  of 
long  wood-cells,  which  serve  as  a  support  to  the. 
pulp  of  the  leaf,  just  as  the  bones  of  a  bat's  wing 
serve  to  support  that  membranous  expansion. 
Besides  acting  as  a  mechanical  support,  these 
bundles  supply  conduits  for  the  passage  of  fluid 
from  place  to  place.  The  part  of  conduit  is  enacted 
by  certain  "vessels,"  open  tubes,  not  thickened  by 
woody  deposit  in  the  interior  as  in  the  true  wood- 
cells. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  object  to  give  fuller 
details  of  leaf-structure.  That  may  come  at  a  later 
stage.  All  that  we  wish  to  emphasise  in  this  place 
is  that  the  leaf  is  covered  with  a  protective  skin, 
with  which  is  associated  a  breathing  apparatus, 
that  the  green  pulp  is  the  active  manufactory  where 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  leaf  in 
supplying  food  and  favouring  growth  is  carried  on, 
and  that  the  "veins"  act  as  mechanical  supports, 
whilst  the  associated  vessels  act  as  conduits. 
Speaking  broadly,  all  leaves  have  these  thret 
elements  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  according  to 
circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  exposure,  &c. 

The  gardener,  if  he  has  the  growth  of  a  speci- 
men plant  in  view,  must  consider  the  requirements 
of  all  three  elements ;  but  if  he  is  growing  a 
Cabbage,  say,  for  the  pulp  of  the  leaf,  he  adapts 
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his  practice  accordingly,  and  devotes  his  attention 
principally  to  supplying  the  conditions  favourable 
to  rapid  cell  growth. 

If  it  is  the  fibre  he  specially  wants  be  acts 
accordingly,  by  withholding  moisture  and  retarding 
growth,  and  doing  what  he  can  to  check  the  cellular 
and  promote  the  growth  of  the  fibrous  tissues. 
S.  Iletmm. 


A  CONIFER   DISEASE. 

In  1888,  Professor  Tubeuf  described  a  disease 
attacking  the  young  shoots  towards  the  summit  of 
seedlings,  also  the  lower  twigs  of  older  plants  of  the 


and  has  shown  by  artificial  infection  with  its 
conidia  that  the  Silver  Fir,  Spruce,  and  Larch,  are 
also  susceptible  to  the  disease.  He  has  also 
observed  Juniperus  communis  with  its  young  shoots 
killed,  and  sclerotia  resembling  those  of  B.  Douglasii 
present. 

In  this  country  a  considerable  number  of  seed- 
ling Wellingtonias  have  been  killed,  the  symptoms 
being  in  all  respects  identical  with  those  indicated 
by  Tubeuf  (fig.  31 ).  The  fungus,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  new  species  as  supposed  by  Tubeuf, 
but  our  old  and  well-known  enemy,  Sclerotinia 
Fuckeliana,  the  conidial  form  of  which  is  known  as 
Botrytis  cinerea.     Behrens  has^arrived  at  a  similar 
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Vl',.    31.— SEQUOIA   GIGANTEA    ATTACKED    BY    BOTRYTIS   CINEREA. 

1.— Terminal-shoot  of  Sequoia  gigantea  attacked  by  Botrytis  cinerea.    Nat.  size. 
2. — A  l'ruiting-braneh  of  the  Botrytis.     x  40o. 
3.—  rortion  of  a  Sequoia  branch  with  sclerotia.     X  10. 

4.— A  single  sclerotium  imbedded  in  the  bark  of  a  Sequoia  branch,  producing  the  Botrytis- 
fd-m  of  fruit.     X  SO. 


Douglas  Fir.  The  disease  is  characterised  by  the 
withering  and  curling  up  of  the  shoots,  which  soon 
become  denuded  of  leaves,  and  eventually  the 
entire  plant  dies. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  are  observed, 
the  portions  attacked  are  seen  to  be  covered  with 
a  dense  outgrowth  of  grey  mould,  and  after  the 
twigs  ate  dead  numerous  small  black  sclerotia, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  may  be  found  em- 
bedded in  the  bark,  aud  also  in  the  tissue  of 
diseased,  fallen  leaves. 

Tubeuf  named  the  parasite  Botrytis  Douglasii, 


conclusion    to   myself  as    to   the   identity   of   the 
fungus. 

Artificial  infection  with  conidia  proved  that 
the  Scots  Fir  is  also  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
and  perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  most  Conifers  ; 
plants  belongiug  to  other  groups,  as  Vines,  Cherries, 
<fec,  have  also  been  recorded  as  having  been 
artificially  inoculated.  On  the  whole,  coniferous 
seedlings  appear  to  suffer  most,  the  disease  often 
spreadiug  rapidly,  and  doing  much  mischief  if  not 
promptly  checked.  The  disease  has  also  been 
recorded  as  occurring  in  the  United  States. 


Preventive  measures. — When  the  disease  once 
appears,  its  spread  is  very  rapid,  especially  during 
damp,  cloudy  weather  in  the  spring,  owing  to  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  conidia  which  attack  the  young 
tender  leaves,  the  mycelium  passing  from  thence  into 
the  shoots.  Spraying  with  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
or  perhaps  better,  withasolution  known  as  "'Violet- 
mixture  "  should  be  at  once  resorted  to  as  a  check 
to  the  spread  of  the  pest ;  all  plants  in  the  vicinity 
both  healthy  and  diseased,  should  be  well  sprayed, 
using  a  nozzle  that  gives  a  very  fine  spray,  so  that 
the  material  remains  on  the  parts  sprayed. 

Past  experience  shows  that  plants  once  attacked 
invariably  die,  hence  all  such  should  be  promptly 
removed  and  burned,  as  pruning  the  diseased  parts 
is  out  of  question  in  the  case  of  most  Conifers, 
especially  where  the  lead  is  attacked,  and  this 
portion  is  usually  the  first  to  sutler.  The  ground 
should  also  be  well  drenched  with  the  spraying 
mixture,  for  which  purpose  a  stronger  solution  may 
be .  used  with  advantage,  otherwise  the  fallen 
diseased  leaves  will  continue  to  furnish  a  crop  of 
conidia. 

Diseased  shoots  and  leaves  after  being  kept  in  a 
dry  box  for  four  months,  yielded  a  copious  crop  of 
conidia  after  being  moistened  and  kept  in  a  damp 
place  for  ten  days.  This  experiment  proves  the 
necessity  of  removing  from  the  ground  all  fallen 
leaves  and  shoots,  as  sclerotia  form  abundantly  in 
such  dead  portions  of  the  plant. 

"  Violet-mixture,'' which  is  quite  as  efficacious 
as  Bordeaux  Mixture,  adheres  to  foliage  better 
than  the  last-named  solution,  and  does  not  leave  a 
white  deposit  on  the  plants  sprayed. 

Copper  sulphate  2  1b. 

Copper  carbonate         31b. 

Water      18  galls. 

Permanganate  of  potash        3  oz. 

All  the  ingredients  are  soluble  in  cold  water. 
Geo.  Mas^e. 


Forestry. 


PARK  CLUMPS  OF  TREES. 
To  render  a  park  clump  really  attractive,  aud 
in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  surroundings  of 
ordinary  park  scenery  injthe  Midlands  or  south 
of  England,  it  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  to  the  clumps  or  groups  found  in 
natural  forest  scenery,  for,  after  all,  a  park  in  its 
honest  form  is  only  au  open  forest  deprived 
of  its  rougher  growths  of  brushwood  and  thicket. 
Smooth  stretches  of  turf  dotted  over  with  well- 
balanced  "  specimen"  trees,  while  pleasing  enough 
in  a  way,  and  appropriate  enough  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mansion  or  the  pleasure-ground,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  elements  of  ideal  park  scenery  unless 
relieved  by  parts  more  densely  timbered,  and  of  a 
wilder  growth,  which  give  the  necessary  touch  of 
Nature  to  the  scene  before  us,  and  which  carry  out 
the  idea  of  transition  from  the  artificially  kept  or 
dressed  grounds  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  natural 
forest,  heath,  or  chase,  on  the  other.  The  clump 
is  the  connecting  link  between  the  single  tree,  and 
the  larger  area  which  takes  on  this  forest  character 
more  closely,  and  in  small  parks  may  have  to  take 
the  place  of  the  latter  entirely,  owing  to  want  of 
space,  or  considerations  connected  wiDh  the  view. 
Density,  and  a  perfectly  regular  distribution  of  the 
trees  (both  of  which  have  much  the  same  effect), 
are  objectionable  features  in  such  clumps,  for  they 
fail  to  conform  to  that  broken  and  constantly 
varying  character  which  is  the  chief  beauty  of  park 
timber.  The  most  picturesque  types  of  the  latter 
are  found  in  two  or  three  trees  standing  so  close 
together  as  to  form  but  one  crown  betweeu  them, 
stunted  or  pollarded  trees  of  great  girth,  trees 
which  divide  into  two  or  three  stems  close  to  the 
ground,  or  stems  with  aged  thorns  or  crabs 
springing  from  their  bases— in  short,  anything  due 
to  accidental  causes,  from  which  years  of  sub- 
sequent growth  have  removed  the  abruptness 
or  disfigurement  without  restoring  to  a  normal 
condition. 
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How,  then,  can  similar  results  be  obtained  in 
clumps  formed  by  artificial  means  '?  Certainly  not 
in  the  manner  described  and  condemned  above, 
as  hundreds  of  instances  can  be  found  to  prove. 
If  a  natural  effect  is  really  desired,  these  clumps 
must  be  raised  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as 
Nature  jjroduces  the  results  described,  i.e.,  by  a 
careless  disregard  of  all  formality  and  stereotyped 
methods  of  planting.  A  patch  of  thorns  or 
brambles  establishes  itself,  and  under  its  pro- 
tection a  few  seedling  Oak,  Ash,  or  Beech,  manage 
to  reach  a  few  feet  in  height.  In  some  instances, 
the  whole  group  stands  on  a  yard  or  two  of  ground, 
■in  others  a  greater  distance  separates  them,  and 
according  to  the  space  at  their  disposal,  so  is  the 
shape  of  the  crown  or  crowns  determined.  A.  O.  F. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Wird,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 

Raspberry  Plantations. — The  time  has  arrived 
•when  the  canes  may  be  finally  thinned,  tipped,  and 
tied  either  to  stakes  or  wire  trellises.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  when  the  canes  are  fastened  to 
trellises,  as  each  cane  then  stands  apart,  and  yields 
•fruit  from  top  to  bottom.  A  great  crop  of  fruit 
may  be  gathered  when  the  canes  are  tied  in  fives  or 
sixes,  bending  these  over  and  fastening  the  canes 
from  two  stools  to  one  stake.  If  the  market  method 
•of  growing  Raspberries  be  adopted,  no  stakes  are 
required,  as  the  rule  is  simply  to  shorten  the  canes 
to  4  feet,  and  leave  four  or  five  of  the  best  on  each 
stool.  Some  growers  put  a  strand  of  raffia  or 
string  round  the  canes  near  the  tops,  so  as  to 
hold  them  together  out  of  the  way  when  horse- 
labour  is  employed  to  work  the  ground  between 
the  rows.  Where  stakes  are  used,  the  canes  should 
•be  secured  to  them  by  means  of  tarred-twine  or 
Osiers,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  trellis,  raffia  or  common 
bast  is  needed.  If  not  already  done,  the  canes  of 
-autumn -fruiting  varieties  should  be  cut  dowD  close 
to  the  ground,  the  fruits  coming  on  the  current 
year's  growth.  Raspberries  succeed  best  on  deeply- 
stirred  and  rather  heavy  soil,  and  as  this  is  a  crop 
that  generally  remains  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
for  a  number  of  years,  new  plots  should  be  heavily 
•manured  and  deeply  dug.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
.plant  this  month,  providing  the  preparation  of  the 
plot  is  undertaken  forthwith.  Superlative  is  a 
sterling  variety  to  plant.  Another  is  the  new 
yellow-fruited  variety,  Guinea.  The  best  autumn- 
fruiters  are  October  Red  and  Belle  de  Fontenay. 
■Semper  Fidelis — very  acid — and  Northumberland 
Fillbasket  are  good  either  for  field  or  garden. 
Newly-planted  canes  should  always  be  cut  down  to 
•within  3  inches  of  the  soil  in  all  cases  before  or  soon 
after  planting. 

Tree- Protection. — The  frosty  weather  has  given 
the  Apricots  a  needful  check,  for  the  buds  were 
swelling  fast  before  it  came.  When  the  flower- 
buds  are  forward  in  this  month  as  they  are  this 
year,  there  is  a  danger  that  hard  frosts  will  destroy 
■a  great  number.  If  the  wall  is  furnished  with 
■copings  of  glass,  or  of  boards,  and  these  are  now 
in  position,  fish-netting  may  be  let  fall  in  double  or 
treble  thicknesses  from  the  copiDgs,  and  kept  olf 
from  the  wall  by  means  of  poles  whenever  danger 
to  the  flowers  is  feared.  With  regard  to  Peaches, 
Plums,  &c,  there  is  full  time  to  make  provision  for 
their  protection. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wiqas, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D.  nobile,  die — Various 
Dendrobiums  are  imported  at  this  season,  and  those 
whose  stock  needs  to  be  replenished  would  do  well 
to  secure  a  fresh  supply  as  early  in  the  season  as 
■possible,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  growing  season 
may  be  utilised  for  their  establishment.  D.  Ward- 
ianum is  a  notoriously  short-lived  species  under 
cultivation,  and  any  obtained  now  may  be  put 
into  pans  at  once,  just  large  enough  to  hold  the 
base,  tilling  in  with  crocks  to  near  the  rim, 
surfacing  with  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
proportions.     Secure  the  old  bulbs  to  the  wires,  so 


that  they  will  not  sway  and  loosen  the  base,  but 
when  the  young  growths  develop,  allow  these  to 
droop  as  they  will.  Suspend  the  pans  in  a  light 
structure  where  a  temperature  of  55°  to  65°  is 
maintained,  and  until  root  action  has  commenced 
afford  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  alive  the 
sphagnum-moss.  The  above  remarks  apply  equally 
to  D.  crassinode,  D.  nobile,  D.  Findleyanum, 
D.  aureum,  D.  lituiflorum,  D.  Devonianum,  D. 
primulinum,  and  O.  crepidatum,  which,  however, 
require  stove-treatment  whilst  growing. 

Thunias. — At  this  season  repotting  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  the  roots  appear,  and  the 
young  growths  have  made  an  inch  of  growth.  The 
potting  compost  may  consist  of  two  parts  fibrous- 
peat,  and  one  of  fibrous  loam  and  chopped  sphag- 
num-moss, a  small  portion  of  pulverised  cow- 
dung,  together  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  very 
small  crocks  and  sand.  Let  all  old  material  and 
roots  be  removed  to  within  2  inches  of  the  base  of 
each  pseudo-bulb  ;  having  done  this,  select  5-imh 
pots  for  a  strong,  single  pseudo-bulb,  or  a  7-inch 
one  for  three  or  more  pseudo-bulbs,  according  to 
their  strength.  Place  a  large  crock  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  insert  a  stake  in  the 
centre,  and  more  crocks,  nearly  filling  the  pot,  and 
over  these  place  a  layer  of  rough  sphagnum-moss, 
and  afterwards  the  bulbs,  tying  these  to  the 
stake.  The  compost  should  then  be  filled  in  to 
nearly  the  level  of  the  rim, [and  over  the  base  of  the 
new  growth.  The  material  should  be  made 
moderately  firm,  well  incorporated,  and  the  growths 
placed  so  as  to  look  outwardly  from  the  centre. 
In  order  not  to  excite  the  plants  unduly,  place 
them  in  a  light,  not  over-warm  position,  say  the 
warm  end  of  a  Cattleya-house ;  afford  a  slight 
spraying  occasionally,  especially  on  bright  morn- 
ings, and  increase  the  amount  of  moisture  as  the 
season  advances.  When  the  roots  reach  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  water  in  good  quantity  may  be  applied 
whenever  there  are  appearances  of  dryness. 

Pleione  humilis. — As  this  species  flowers  till 
this  month,  repotting  may  be  done  when  the 
flowers  fade.  Other  species  are  repotted  in 
November.  If  the  compost  is  well  preserved,  and 
other  circumstances  are  favourable,  nothing  need 
be  done  before  growth  has  made  considerable 
progress,  when  a  top-dressing  of  chopped  moss  and 
sand  may  be  afforded.  Those  requiring  removal 
from  the  pots  should  be  taken  out  in  clumps,  and 
not  seperately,  as  with  the  other  species,  the 
decayed  materials  and  dead  roots  being  picked  off. 
Let  the  clumps  be  inserted  in  pans  three-parts 
filled  with  clean  crocks,  and  above  these  place  a 
compost  consisting  of  Orchid  -  peat  two  parts, 
fibrous-loam  one  part,  and  chopped  moss  one 
part  ;  sufficient  finely-broken  crocks  and  sand 
being  used  as  will  give  free  outlet  for  water.  The 
plants  when  repotted  should  be  stood  in  the 
Masdevallia-house  near  the  roof.  Afford  water 
sparingly  through  a  fine  rose  water-can,  and  after 
growth  has  begun  to  progress  freely,  a  more  liberal 
supply  will  be  needed. 

Pleiones  lagenaria  and  Wallichiana  growing  in 
the  same  house  are  making  steady  progress,  but 
these  need  only  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the 
compost  moist. 

P.  maculaia  growing  in  the  Cattleya-house 
should  be  afforded  water  more  liberally,  it  being  in 
a  more  advanced  stage,  but  saturation  of  the 
materials  should  be  avoided,  or  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  will  turn  of  a  brown  colour. 

General  remarks. — Extremes  of  outside  tempera- 
ture occur  at  this  season,  and  damping-down  and 
applying  water  call  for  much  care  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator,  or  those  in  charge  of  the  plants ; 
much  evaporation  of  moisture  occurs  when  strong 
fire-heat  is  used  at  night,  still,  no  more  water  than 
is  necessary  should  be  thrown  about  the  floor  in 
the  afternoon.  Air  may  be  admitted  by  the 
ventilators  near  the  floor  whenever  the  conditions 
are  favourable,  closing  them  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Plants  in  a  dormant  condition  should  not  be  excited 
by  exposure  to  high  temperatures  and  a  saturated 
atmosphere. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. —  There  being  at 
this  season  an  abundance  of  plants  available  to 
keep  these  houses  bright,  the  first  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  remove  those  which  have  got 
past  their  best,  or  are  no  longer  needed.    Re-arrange 


the  plants  occasionally,  and  where  convenient, 
group  a  family — say  Narcissi  in  variety — in  one 
mass.  Many  plants  are  far  more  effective  in  a 
group  than  when  mixed  with  others,  and  a  thorough 
change  can  thus  be  easily  made,  which  is  always 
refreshing  to  the  eye.  During  cold  weather,  venti- 
lation will  require  careful  attention,  the  fires  being 
stopped,  or  the  heat  diverted  from  the  pipes,  if 
the  day  is  likely  to  be  sunny.  The  application  of 
water  should  be  made  early  in  the  forenoon, 
remembering  that  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  is  favour- 
able to  the  endurance  of  the  flowers.  Solanums 
may,  when  removed,  be  cut  over,  and  then  stood 
in  pits  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  planting  them  out 
later  on.  Libonias  only  require  the  shoots  to  be 
shortened,  and  the  plants  cut  in  proper  shape ; 
place  in  a  cool- house,  and  repot  them  later 
on.  Let  the  faded  flowers  and  seed-vessels  of 
Azaleas  be  picked  off,  and  the  plants  encouraged 
to  grow  by  placing  them  in  a  house  having  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  to  60°  (rising  to  70°  with  sun-heat), 
freely  syringing  the  heads  in  the  morning,  and 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

Forcing-house. — Continue  to  place  bulbs,  Aza- 
leas, Lilac,  Deutzias,  &c,  in  heat,  and  remove  to 
cooler  quarters  all  subjects  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  begin  to  show  colour.  Hippeastrum  bulbs 
may  now  be  shaken  out  of  the  exhausted  soil,  and 
repotted  into  4£,  5,  and  6-inch  pots,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bulbs.  Hippeastrums  require  to  be 
potted  in  a  free,  open  compost,  with  plenty  of  sand 
added,  and  to  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  tanner's  bark,  Oak- 
leaves,  &c. 

Cyclamens. — The  seedlings  raised  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year  and  now  standing  in  pans  and  boxes 
should  be  potted  into  60's,  and  encouraged  to  make 
slow,  steady  progress,  by  affording  a  temperature 
of  55°  to  60°,  and  keeping  them  near  to  the  glass,  so 
that  no  drawing  of  the  leaf-stalks  occurs. 

Imantophi/llums  {Clivias).— The  flowers  will  be 
improved  in  colour  if  the  plants  are  afforded  liquid 
manure  liberally.  When  in  flower,  these  plants 
may  be  safely  placed  in  the  cool  conservatory. 

Pelargoniums  should  now  be  placed  in  their 
flowering-pots,  and  be  freely  aired  when  the  weather 
is  mild. 

Fuchsias  may  be  re-potted  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  the  shoots  stopped. 

Boses  in  Pots. — The  plants  which  are  intended  to 
flower  in  the  month  of  May,  should  now  be  pruned 
and  started,  assuming  that  the  potting  was  per- 
formed in  the  autumn,  and  the  pots  have  been 
plunged  in  coal-ashes.  Let  the  pots  be  washed, 
and  the  surface  stirred  with  a  pointed  stick.  A 
temperature  of  50°  to  55°  will  suit  the  plant  for 
the  present. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilehester,  Ahbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Coniferous  Trees.  —  Almost  every  species  of 
Conifer  which  may  have  lost  the  point  of  the  stem 
from  any  cause  may  have  the  symmetry  of  the 
tree  restored  by  selecting  a  well  placed  lateral 
shoot,  and  fixing  it  to  an  upright  stick  fastened  to 
the  stem  with  twine  over  a  few  caoutchouc  bands. 
The  leader  being  fixed  in  its  place,  vigorous  Bide 
growths  about  the  apex  of  the  tree  should  be  cut 
back  slightly.  Conifers  of  dense  growth,  as  Juniper, 
Cupressus,  and  Biota  are  frequently  weighed  down 
with  snow,  in  which  event  the  branches  should  be 
forthwith  tied  back  with  strong  tarred  cord,  thus 
avoiding  the  loss  of  branches  not  easily  replaced. 
Young  trees  may  now  be  easily  staked,  the  ground 
having  become  moistened  by  rain  and  snow.  The 
use  of  strong  Oak-quartering  with  the  flat  sides 
to  the  tree,  or  of  three  Ash-stakes  joined  at  the  top, 
are  useful  modes  of  staking  trees.  Care  must  be 
exercised,  however,  in  tying  the  trees  so  as  not  to 
allow  the  bark  to  be  injured  by  friction. 

Propagation  and  Culture  of  Yuccas. — Varieties 
of  Y.  fllamentosa  and  Y.  gloriosa  are  among  the 
most  useful  that  may  be  planted  in  the  sub-tropical 
garden,  and  if  given  a  little  care  during  and 
immediately  following  frost,  they  will  prove  hardy 
and  long-lived.  Yuccas  are  effective  wheD  used  as 
"dot  "plants  in  large  beds  on  the  lawn,  or  when 
planted  by  the  side  of  paths  adjacent  to  the 
mansion.  Grouped  together  on  raised  mounds, 
with  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxas,  &c,  grow- 
ing under  them,  or  planted  here  and  there  on  the 
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sunny  side  of  shrubberies  where  the  bend  or  belt 
of  shrubs  forms  a  bold  front,  they  will  be  admired. 
Yuccas  are  not  very  particular  as  to  soil.  They 
succeed  in  a  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  thoroughly- 
rotted  manure,  and  made  porous  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  good  proportion  of  old  mortar-rubble. 
Propagation  can  be  easily  effected  from  the  root- 
stock,  by  taking  up  now  any  very  old  roots  of 
plants  that  are  broken  or  decayed.  When  such 
roots  are  examined,  there  will  be  found  clustered 
about  them  many  buds  or  points  similar  to  those 
of  a  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  Each  of  these  should 
be  so  severed  with  a  sharp  knife  as  to  secure  to 
the  growth  a  good  heel.  Pot  them  separately  into 
5-inch  or  0-inch  pots,  and  use  a  compost  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  soil.  Manure  at  this  stage  might 
cause  decay.  Plunge  them  closely  together  in  a 
hotbed  of  leaves,  and  give  them  a  thorough  water- 
ing, which  will  be  sufficient  till  growth  has  com- 
menced. Spray  the  leaves  occasionally  on  bright 
days.  It  is  necessary  occasionally  to  remove  aged 
plants  owing  to  decay  or  other  cause,  and  in  such 
cases  the  large  growths  may  be  treated  as  cuttings. 
They  should  be  severed  with  a  saw  at  a  point 
where  the  growth  is  sound,  immediately  below  the 
leaves.  At  Abbotsbury  this  method  of  increasing 
the  stock  is  in  every  respect  successful.  The  opera- 
tion should  not  be  commenced  until  May  or  June. 
A  bed  or  border  in  full  sunshine  should  be  prepared 
in  the  meantime  for  the  cuttings.  Itaise  the  soil 
above  the  level,  and  use  a  compost  of  two  parts  leaf 
soil,  adding  one  part  loam  and  one  part  grit.  Make 
this  firm  by  treading  it.  Plant  the  cuttings  firmly 
by  using  a  spade,  aod  placing  them  against  the  side 
of  a  trench,  subsequently  treading  the  soil  in — or 
make  a  large  hole  with  a  crow-bar  ;  in  either 
case  insert  the  cuttings  up  to  the  leaves  or  collar, 
and  give  them  a  soaking  of  water.  They  will  make 
roots  during  the  first  year,  and  may  be  afterwards 
planted  in  permanent  positions.  During  such  severe 
weather  as  the  present,  even  though  the  plants 
may  have  been  tied  up,  or  given  what  protection  is 
necessary  by  means  of  bracken  or  similar.material, 
a  close  watch  must  be  maintained.  Directly  a 
thaw  occurs,  the  tissues  of  the  stems  becomes 
relaxed,  and  the  plants  may  collapse  through  being 
top-heavy,  if  not  well  supported  with  stakes  and 
props.  Mats  may  be  used  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
thawing  of  the  stems.  Experience  gained  a  few 
years  ago  during  a  spell  of  20°  of  frost,  proved  that 
when  the  stems,  after  bending  over  to  the  ground, 
where  replaced  and  supported,  no  injury  resulted, 
but  otherwise  the  plants  would  have  been  disfigured, 
or  broken  off  entirely. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetburv.  Gloucestershire. 

Rhubarb. — Every  third  year  a  part  of  the  stock 
of  roots  should  be  re-planted  ;  and  if  it  be  deemed 
advisable,  the  position  of  the  bed  should  be 
altered.  It  is  well  to  have  at  the  least  some  part 
of  the  stock  in  the  full  sunshine,  Rhubarb  may 
be  grown  in  the  same  position  for  several  years, 
providing  the  soil  is  of  good  depth.  For  several 
years  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan,  and  found 
it  to  answer.  A  portion  of  a  bed  is  lifted  yearly 
for  forcing,  and  the  ground  is  manured  and  trenched, 
and  the  surface  left  in  a  rough  state  till  the  present 
month.  I  then  lift  and  divide  a  number  of  strong 
crowns,  plant  the  pieces  each  with  a  bud  at  5  feet 
apart  in  ground  that  has  been  trenched,  and 
cover  the  entire  surface  with  a  3-inch  layer  of  spent 
Mushroom-bed  dung.  The  Rhubarb  plant  suffers 
if  the  stalks  be  pulled  too  severely,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  sufficient  roots  to  yield  a  fair 
supply  without  having  to  be  severe  on  the  plants. 

Chicory. — As  the  supply  of  Endive  and  other 
saladings  becomes  short,  Chicory  will  fill  the  gap 
between  the  late  and  the  early-sown  Lettuces. 
The  roots  of  Chicory  should  be  lifted,  and  the  tops 
trimmed  off  to  within  an  inch  of  the  crown,  and 
the  roots  placed  in  light  soil  in  boxes  or  pots  in  a 
Mushroom-house,  or  in  pits  from  which  all  light  is 
excluded  and  there  is  a  warmth  of  60°.  Not  many 
roots  should  be  forced  at  one  time,  the  leaves  be- 
coming coarse  and  tough  if  left  to  grow  to  any 
great  length.  If  the  young  leaves  are  not  cut  too 
close  to  the  crowns,  a  second  and  more  tender  crop 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  forced  roots.  The 
common  and  the  large-rooted  are  good,  useful 
varieties,  but  the  Witloof  has  the  largest  heads. 

Onions  (autumn-sown).—  Larger  bulbs  and  a  more 
even  crop  are  produced  from  seed  sown  in  beds  or 


pits,  and  transplanted  into  a  plot  of  ground  which 
has  been  well  trenched  and  manured,  than  when 
sown  in  the  open  ground  and  thinned  afterwards. 
Onion-plants  in  pits  and  frames  should  not  be 
coddled,  so  that  when  weather  is  sufficiently  mild 
they  may  be  planted  outside  without  fear  of  a 
check.  The  lines  of  Onions  in  the  open  always 
require  the  soil  to  be  made  firm  by  trampling  on 
either  side  carefully,  and  some  soot  spread  over  the 
land  in  order  to  prevent  the  worms  from  drawing 
down  the  leaves. 

Spinach. — The  prickly-seeded  variety  has  with- 
stood the  winter  well  so  far,  and  as  an  aid  to 
growth  weeds  should  be  kept  under,  and  guano, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  any  other  fertiliser, 
sprinkled  between  the  rows,  and  lightly  hoed  or 
forked  into  the  soil.  In  the  spring  sow  seeds  of 
the  Victoria  Improved  round-leaved  Spinach  on 
land  in  a  warm  site. 

Turnips.— Seeds  of  Carter's  Early  Forcing  (in 
shape  like  a  Mammoth  Radish),  an  excellent 
variety,  and  Early  Milan,  should  now  be  sown  in 
pits  on  mild  bottom-heat,  the  bed  consisting  of 
light  soil,  compacted  by  a  light  treading,  or  by 
being  patted  with  the  spade.  Sow  in  rows  9  in. 
apart,  and  during  the  continuance  of  frosty 
weather,  cover  the  glass  with  mats  and  litter,  air 
being  freely  afforded  in  mild  weather,  after  the 
seeds  are  germinated.  Never  let  the  plants  flag 
for  lack  of  water. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  tbe  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Tomatos. — Where  a  light  house  occupying  a 
sunny  position  is  at  the  command  of  the  gardener, 
the  first  batch  may  now  be  planted  in  boxes  and 
brought  as  near  to  the  glass  as  may  be  convenient. 
Boxes  having  a  width  and  depth  of  10  inches,  and 
3  or  4  feet  in  length,  are  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  fill  them,  employ  good  fibry  loam  and 
bone-meal,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  burnt 
garden  refuse.  Select  sturdy  plants  that  have 
been  grown  under  cool  conditious  from  late  autumn- 
sown  plants,  and  place  them  1  foot  apart  in  the 
boxes,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  glass. 
Keep  a  steady  temperature  of  60°,  and  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere,  and  afford  free  ventilation  in  mild 
weather.  Any  plants  raised  in  the  autumn  from 
seed,  and  which  are  now  in  flower  or  fruit,  may  be 
shifted  into  pots,  stopped  at  the  fourth  truss,  and 
pushed  forward  for  an  early  supply. 

Vines. — Late  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  was 
cleared,  and  the  Vines  pruned  in  December,  are  in 
a  fit  condition  for  starting.  Any  renovating  should 
have  been  completed  at  pruning-time,  and  nothing 
should  now  remain  but  to  keep  the  borders  steadily 
moist.  An  early  start  is  of  great  advantage  to 
late  Grapes  in  affording  a  long  season  of  growth, 
and  the  time  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  early  autumn  under 
favourable  conditions ;  and  the  expenditure  of 
a  little  extra  outlay  for  fuel  necessary  for  an  early 
start  is  well  repaid  later  on. 

Pot-Vines. — The  early  Vines  now  rooting  freely 
will  require  more  liberal  applications  of  water,  and 
the  plants  with  rapidly-swelling  fruit  will  be 
benefited  by  clear  liquid  manure  being  applied 
alternately  with  clear  water.  When  a  good 
bed  of  coarse  material,  consisting  of  fibry- 
loam  and  dung  has  been  made,  in  which  the 
roots  may  extend  through  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots,  this  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy,  moist  con- 
dition. The  temperature  may  be  raised  to  65°  at 
night  and  75°  by  day,  and  advantage  taken  of 
sunny  days  to  maintain  a  good  degree  of  heat  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

Second  Early  Vineries. — Let  the  Vines  be  re- 
lieved of  superfluous  bunches,  sufficient  being 
left  on  the  Vines  to  admit  of  a  slight  re- 
duction after  the  fruit  is  set.  Keep  a  night 
temperature  of  65°  dining  the  flowering  period, 
and  a  few  degrees  higher  during  the  day.  A 
dryish  atmosphere  and  free  ventilation  should  be 
afforded  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  in  order 
to  have  the  pollen  in  a  dry  condition  by  midday, 
when  a  gentle  tap  on  the  rod  or  lateral  will  set  it 
free  in  clouds.  This  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  per- 
fect set,  except  in  cases  where  the  stigma  gets 
covered  with  a  globule  of  moisture.  Where  an 
examination  reveals  this  condition,  the  bunches 
should  be  sharply  tapped,  following  up  the  tapping 
directly  afterwards  by  an  application  of  pollen  from 


some  free-setting  variety.  Thinning  Bhould  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  pollen  i» 
exhausted.  The  berries  which  are  best  set  always, 
swell  to  the  largest  size,  and  are  easily  distinguished 
in  the  earliest  stage  by  having  strong  foot-stalks.  In 
thinning  bunches  of  Grapes,  a  bold  hand  is  very 
desirable,  and  the  work  should  be  carried  out  at 
one  operation  —  nothing  exhausting  Vines  more 
than  leaving  double  the  quantity  of  berries  required 
in  a  bunch,  which  will  have  to  be  removed  after  the 
stoning  period  is  passed.  After  thinning,  every 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  in  perfect 
health,  and  any  bare  spaces  on  the  trellis  should 
be  filled-in  with  young  laterals  which  carry  no- 
bunches.  Careful  ventilation  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  cold  currents  of  air  injuring  the  tender 
skins  of  the  berries.  Avoid  an  excess  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  as  it  tends  to  produce  foliage 
deficient  in  substance  ;  give  it  most  freely  during 
bright  sunny  weather. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Condition  of  Bees.  — A  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
harm  is  done  at  this  season  of  the  year  by 
anxious  bee-keepers  disturbing  their  bees.  It  does- 
no  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  much  harm. 
If  you  are  sure  they  have  not  sufficient  food,  place 
candy  cake  on  the  top  bars,  but  do  so  very  quietly 
and  quickly,  so  that  the  bees  are  not  disturbed. 
If  this  is  neatly  done,  all  will  be  well,  but  to  cause 
the  bees  to  come  out  in  cold  weather  means  loss  of 
time,  and  this  is  sure  to  be  shown  by  the  stocks 
being  weak  in  the  spring  ;  and  by  the  time  they 
have  built  themselves  up,  the  honey  flow  is  over. 
All  hives  should  be  examined  once  a  week,  to 
ascertain  if  the  roofs  are  watertight  (of  course,  iron 
roofs  would  not  need  it  at  all),  to  remove  damp 
cloths  and  afford  fresh  ones.  The  bee-master 
will,  after  he  has  wrapped  up  his  bees,  place  on 
the  roof  several  layers  of  newspaper,  which  form 
an  excellent  covering,  particularly  if  he  have  an 
additional  cover  of  waterproof  sheeting,  which  can 
be  obtained  for  a  few  pence  from  any  waterproof 
maker. 

Supers  for  the  Spring. — The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  get  in  readiness  all  supers.  &e,  for  spring 
use,  scrubbing  them  with  boiling-water  and  soda. 
Hives  should  also  be  got  in  readiness  for  swarms,, 
not  leaving  the  work  till  the  hives  are  wanted. 

Honey. — All  sections  that  are  not  sold  should1 
be  examined,  and  all  "  weeping''  sections  carefully 
cleaned,  or  good  money  will  be  lost  by  the  honey 
running  over  them  ;  and,  lastly,  all  sections  should 
be  placed  on  the  market  perfectly  dry. 


Variorum. 


The    Vine    in    Uruguay.— From   a   recent 

report  by  the  Uruguayan  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
we  learn  that  in  the  Carelones  department,  in 
1896-97,  there  were  230,200  American  Vines  in 
nurseries,  and  617.S00  at  the  end  of  August  last. 
The  number  of  Vines  transplanted  and  growing 
were,  for  1S96  97,  some  149,000,  and  for  ;the  year 
ending  in  August  last  196,334.  The  amount  of 
Grapes  produced  in  the  department  increased 
last  year  to  3S3,530  kilogrammes — showing  that 
the  pest  of  the  phylloxera  had  actually  increased 
the  production,  owing  to  the  restoration  of 
vineyards  and  the  augmented  acreage  devoted 
to  their  culture.  In  the  department  of  Monte 
Video  the  plants  in  nurseries,  in  1S96-97, 
were  1,2SS,S00  of  the  American  variety,  and 
•2,826,100  in  1S99.  The  Vines  transplanted  in  the 
former  period  were  202, '.Mill,  and  in  the  latter  term 
104,300.  The  smallness  of  the  latter  figure,  com- 
pared with  the  former,  is  due  to  grafting— there 
having  been  12,700  Vines  grafted  in  the  nurseries, 
and  379,782  in  the  vineyards.  The  production  of 
Grapes  in  1S96-97  was  938,400  kilogrammes  ;  for 
last  year  the  production  was  1,481,740  kilogrammes. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  joint  vineyards  have 
improved  in  production,  notwithstanding  the  plague 
of  the  vine-louse,  and  this  improvement  is  due  to 
restoration  of  Vines  and  increase  in  number  of 
vineyards. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be  WRITTEN    ON     ONE     SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE  PAPER, 

sent  as  early  i/n  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  Ij  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

TheEditor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


THURSDAY, 


("Annual  meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild 
Feb.  22  -J      in  the  Garden  Library,  Kew,  at 
I     8p.ii. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  Feb  II).— Fruit  Trees,  Palms.  Roses,  Hardy 
Perennials,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  Fed.  21. —Japanese  Lilies,  Palm  Seeds, 
Continental  Plants,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c,  at  Pro-' 
theroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY,  Feb.  23.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty -three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 39-4>.     . 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— February  14  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  39° ;  Min.  33°. 

Cold  thaw  ;  rain  ;  sleet. 
Provinces.— Fein  \la ,  ul 4 (6 p.m.):  Max.  42',  West  Ireland  ; 
Min.  34?,  Home  Counties. 


The  Royal  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
Horticultural  Tuesday  last  in  the  Lindley 
Society.  Library,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
presiding.  The  Report,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  printed  in  our  columns  last  week, 
was  made  the  subject  of  running  comment 
by  the  President,  who  indeed  may  pride  him- 
self on  the  progress  the  Society  has  made. 
Sir  Trevor  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Fel- 
lows for  the  way  in  which,  through  evil  re- 
port and  good  report,  he  has  stuck  to  the 
Society.  Now  that  there  is  once  more  a 
vacancy  in  the  list  of  Victoria  Medallists,  we 
hope  Sir  Trevor  will  be  induced  to  overcome  . 
his  scruples,  and  place  himself  where  he  ought 
to  be— at  the  head  of  that  select  body. 

The  sum  spent  on  the  Library,  small  though 
it  be  in  proportion  to  the  income  of  the  Society, 
is  nevertheless  well  expended,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  Fellows  at  large 
may  be  tendered  to  the  Council  for  this  most 
judicious  expenditure. 

The  new  Charter  again  proves  to  have  been 
less  expensive  than  we  had  imagined.  We 
have  not  seen  its  provisions,  but  from  all  we 
learn,  it  must  be  a  great  improvement  on  its 
predecessors.  The  bye-laws  will  require  very 
careful  manipulation,  and  we  hope  every 
facility  will  be  given  for  their  considera- 
tion before  they  are  sought  to  be  officially 
promulgated.  Every  effort  should  be  made  by 
the  Council  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Fellows. 
We  mention  this  because  no  intimation  —  at 
least  we  saw  none— was  given  of  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  Council  :  "  No  other  nomina- 
tion having  been  received,  there  is  no  occasion 
under  the  new  Charter  to  issue  a  balloting- 
sheet."  The  Fellows,  no  doubt,  ought  to  have 
known,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  either  did 
not  know,  or  they  ignored  the  fait,  that  it  was 


open  to  them  to  have  nominated  a  member  of 
Council.  Again,  the  sentence  above  cited  in- 
duces us  to  ask  when  the  new  Charter  came 
into  operation?  If  on  November  10,  ISO'.I, 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  have  made  the  fact 
known. 

Nothing  but  approval  can  be  felt  for  the 
selections  made  ;  but  another  year  we  trust  due 
notice  will  be  given,  so  that  if  by  chance  the 
outside  Fellows  desire  to  exercise  their  right, 
they  may  be  able  to  do  so  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  being  too  late. 

The  proposed  removal  of  the  experimental- 
garden  from  Chiswick,  on  the  ocpasion  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Society  in  March,  1904,  is 
obviously  a  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  land,  and  of  re-erecting 
the  houses  and  pits  in  a  new  situation,  will  be 
so  large,  that  even  if  special  aid  be  forthcoming, 
we  cannot  look  forward  to  the  prospect  without 
appreliension. 

The  uprooting  of  old  ties  and  traditions  may 
be  only  a  matter  of  sentiment  ;  but  even  if  that 
be  so,  sentiment  is  not  without  influence.' 

The  number  of  Fellows  who  visit  Chiswick  is 
not  large,  and  if  the  garden  be  removed  further 
afield,  the  diminution  will  no  doubt  be 
accentuated. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  new  Chiswick,  the  Council 
hope  to  establish  a  horticultural  college  that 
shall  become  a  real  centre  of  horticultural 
education.  We  have  always  urged  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  school,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  work  in  connection  therewith  could  be 
most  fittingly  done  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  most  encou- 
raging, there  being  a  surplus  upon  the  working 
last  year  6f  £1751.  This  is  larger  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  the  number  of  Fellows  at 
the  present  time  is  greater  than  ever. 

For  a  report  of  the  general  annual  meeting, 
see  p.  110. 

Some  people  appear  to  entertain 
Examinations,  entirely  wrong  notions  as  to  the 
purpose  of  such  an  examination 
as  that  conducted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societ}-.  Some  think  it  is  not  practical  enough, 
others  would  confine  it  simply  to  the  subject  of 
the  courses  of  lectures  on  particular  subjects, 
often  not  more  than  six,  which  the  candidate  may 
or  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  . 
to.  Some  talk  as  if  the  passing  of  an  exami- 
nation and  the  acquisition  of  a  certificate, 
immediately  qualified  the  candidate  to  take  a 
head-gardener's  place,  or  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  some  gardening  institution.  Mould 
they  expect  some  newly-fledged  M.D.  at  once 
to  take  the  charge  of  a  large  hospital  ?  or  a 
middy  to  take  command  of  a  battleship  ?  And 
yet  this  is  representative  of  what  some  people 
expect.  In  a  pursuit  like  gardening,  experi- 
ence is  the  great  teacher  ;  but  how  can  you 
expect  a  youth  or  maiden  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
to  have  experience — that  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth. 

What  then  is  the  object  of  the  examination  ? 
Simply  to  direct  the  studies  and  control  the 
education  of  the  candidate  in  such  a  way  that 
he  may  be  imbued  with  scientific  method,  and 
learn  the  importance  and  co-relation  of  cer- 
tain facts  and  inferences.  This  discipline  is 
certain  to  be  useful  to  him  in  after  life.  It 
will  give  purpose  and  direction  to  his  work, 
enable  him  to  gain  experience  with  greater 
facility,  and  apply  it  with  greater  readiness. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  recommended  that  the 


examinations  for  these  young  students  should 
be  more  practical,  that  the  candidates  should, 
in  presence  of  the  examiner,  undertake  the 
potting  of  an  Orchid,  the  grafting  of  a  fruit  tree, 
and  so  forth.  This  we  think  is  a  mistake. 
Such  a  test  should  come  not  as  a  preliminary 
matter,  but  after  the  candidate  has  passed  his 
examination  in  the  principles  of  his  art.  Two 
or  three  years  would  not  be  too  long  an  interval 
between  the  entrance  examination  and  the 
practical  test.  The  interval,  of  course,  should 
be  tilled  up  by  practical  work  in  the  garden. 
The  entrance  examination  should,  in  our  opinion, 
be  almost  if  not  entirely  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  gardening,  with  only  incidental 
reference  to  its  practice. 

Teachers  and  examiners  should  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  object  is  not  to  turn  out  accom- 
plished scientists,  nor  to  produce  head-gardtners 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  men  with 
sufficient  knowledge  of  botany  and  allied 
sciences  to  enable  them  to  benefit  by  their 
subsequent  course  of  practical  training,  and 
profit  by  their  gradually  gained  experience. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Carruthers,  a  son  of  Mr.  William 
Carruthers,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Botanical 
Department,  British  Museum,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant-Director  and  Mycologist  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Peradeniya. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  t  j  be  henceforth  known 
as  Lord  Aveburv. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  undertaken  to 
preside  at  the  sixty-first  Anniversary  Festival  of 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms  on  May  IS  next. 

PRESENTATION. — Mr.  J.  Barson,  general  fore- 
man at  Eastnor  Castle  gardens,  is  leaving  that 
place  to  become  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
and  on  the  8th  inst.  the  garden  staff  presented 
their  departing  colleague  with  a  handsome  tea  and 
coffee  service.  Mr.  Geo.  Mullens,  head  gardener, 
made  the  presentation,  and  expressed  the  hope  of 
all  the  employes  in  the  garden  that  Mr.  Barson 
would  be  successful  in  his  new  position.  The 
Eastnor  Castle  Cricket  Club  also  wished  Mr. 
Barson  success,  and  made  a  presentation  of  a 
marble  timepiece. 

Retirement   of   Mr.    a.    Henderson,    of 

THORESBY. — On  the  death  of  his  noble  employer, 
Earl  Manvers,  Mr.  Henderson  had  an  annuity 
left  him,  and  he  resigns  his  charge  of  the  gardens 
at  Thoresby  after  thirty-eight  years  pleasant  and 
happy  service,  during  which  long  period  of  time  he 
has  always  received  the  greatest  of  kindness  from 
the  family.  His  foreman,  William  Robertson,  is 
his  successor. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Watt,  a  son  of  Mr.  Watt,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  is 
about  to  embark  to  South  Africa  as  a  trooper  in  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  the  employes  of  the  firm 
have  presented  Mr.  Watt  with  an  address,  demon- 
strating their  appreciation  of  his  patriotic  con- 
duct, and  expressing  their  hope  that  when  he  has 
done  his  duty,  he  may  be  spared  to  return  to  this 
country  in  safety.  Additional  addresses  have  been 
presented  to  Mr.  Watt  by  the  representatives  of 
the  seed  department  and  of  the  office. 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.  —  The  country 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  election  of  Sir 
Michael  Fostkr  as  representative  in  parliament 
for  the  University  of  London.  He  is  a  typical 
representative  for  the  most  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive of  our  universities,  and,  as  a  man  of 
business,  as  well  as  for  his  scientific  habits  of 
thought,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  House. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.— Much  sympathy  'i 
felt  for  Mr.  Elwes,  of  Andoversford,  whose  son> '  j 
been  seriously  wounded  in  South  Africa. 
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Rhododendron  grande.— Among  the  Hima- 
layan species  of  Rhododendron  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness in  this  country,  excepting  in  the  western  and 
south-western  maritime  counties,  few  finer  white- 
tlowered  ones  exist  than  E.  grande.  The  plant 
possesses  flowers  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  and 
2  to  2£  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  very  short 
■calyx,  obscurely  lobed,  and  a  corolla  limb  of  some- 
what short  segments.  It  flowers  in  the  month  of 
JMarch.     The  leaves  are  nearly  flat,  glabrous,  and 


announced  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition  iu  Paris,  an  International 
Congress  of  Botany  will  be  held  there  from 
October  1  to  10,  both  dates  inclusive.  The  sub- 
scription for  membership  has  been  fixed  at20f., 
and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings  are  desired  to  communicate  with 
M.  Henri  Hua,  Tresorierdu  Congres  International 
de  Botanique  General,  2,  Rue  de  Villersexel,  Paris. 
Mr.   George   Massee,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  lantern- 


they  were  both  native  plants,  as  the  former  is 
indigenous  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  on  the 
north  coast  as  far  as  Cherbourg  and  Barfleur,  while 
the  latter  is  a  native  of  West  France  as  far  north 
as  Vendee,  and  reappears  on  the  coast  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  suggested  that  the  former  had 
been  passed  over,  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  P. 
canadensis  ;  the  latter  owing  to  its  inconspicuous 
habit,  its  early  flowering,  and  the  fact  that  it  grows 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  cliffs  in  an  unfrequented 


Flfi.    32. — RHODODENDRON   GRANDE. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  in  the  Gardens  at  Osbertou  Manor,  Worksop.) 


•of  deep  green  tint  above  and  silvery  beneath.  It 
.grows  to  a  height  of  30  feet  in  its  native  habitat. 
The'species  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  50.34,  as  R.  argeuteum.  Our  illustration  (fig.  32) 
is  after  a  photograph  sent  us  by  Mr.  Foljambe's 
late  head  gardener  at  Osberton  Manor.  Worksop, 
and  shows  a  large  plant  iu  bloom  standing  in  a 
glasshouse. 

"  LlNNEAN  Society.— Ou  the  occasion  of  the 
r  ring  heldou  February  1,  1900,  Dr.  A.  GONTHER, 
F.R.S.,    president,     ii      the    chair,     the    President 


slides  iu  illustration  of  his  paper  on  the  origin  of 
the  Basidiomycetes,  the  substance  of  which  had 
beeu  communicated  at  the  last  meeting,  and  recapitu- 
lated the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor  Trail, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  and  Professor  Farmer  took 
part.  Mr.  Cecil  R.  P.  Andrews,  M.A.,  exhi- 
bited two  uon-British  Grasses  which  he  had  found 
last  year  in  the  Channel  Islands — Phalaris  minor, 
Retz.,  from  sandy  shores  and  fields  in  Guernsey 
and  Alderney  ;  and  Milium  scabrum,  Merl.,  from 
the    cliffs     of     Guernsey.      He     maintained    that 


part  of  the  island.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  James  Groves  and  G.  C.  Druce  joined, 
and  Mr.  Andrews  replied.  Mr.  R.  MORTON  Min- 
dleton,  F.L.S.,  showed  divers  forms  of  Asplenium 
Bradleyi  from  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 

The  Banded  SCIRPUS.— When  alludingto  this 
plant  last  week,  we  unfortunately  entirely  over- 
looked a  more  definite  aud  satisfactory  communi- 
cation to  our  own  columns  in  1SS3,  vol.  xx., 
p.  168,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ce.ikoe  Nun 
May  he  forgive  our  inadvertence. 
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Horticulturists  about  Croydon,  though 

possessing  two  societies  which  have  concerned 
themselves  only  with  holding  exhibitions  in  the 
summer  aDd  autumn,  have  enjoyed  no  facilities  for 
the  mutual  improvement  of  themselves  by  means  of 
debate.  A  correspondent  a  few  months  ago  called 
attention  to  this  fact  in  our  pages,  and  so  another 
society  has  been  formed  in  Croydon,  and  will  be 
known  as  the  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  Meetings  will  be 
held  monthly,  and  the  first  is  to  take  place  in  the 
Sunflower  Coffee  Tavern  on  Tuesday  evening  next, 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon. 
Sixty  members  have  been  enrolled.  Our  correspon- 
dent who  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject  has 
been  elected  President,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr. 
John  Gregory,  GO,  Canterbury  Road,  Croydon. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon.— "Close  to  the  hall 
(West  Wycombe)  are  two  very  large  and  beautiful 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  both  of  them  being  then  (August) 
in  cone.  One  is  considerably  older  than  the  other, 
and  the  tint  of  the  foliage  is  different.  The  girth  of 
the  largest  tree  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground  was  found 
to  be  71  inches  (quarter  girth),  or  nearly  24  ft.,  the 
largest  Cedar  ever  seen  by  any  arboriculturist  pre- 
sent. At  Houghton  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  the  members 
had  seen  a  Cedar,  in  1897,  with  a  girth  of  17  feet 
10  inches.  Next  year,  at  Edenhall,  they  saw  two 
which  measured  22  feet  8  inches,  and  22  feet  4  inches 
respectively,  and  they  then  imagined  that  their 
surprises  were  at  an  end.  But  this  unexpected 
giant  upset  all  their  preconceived  notions  as  to 
the  dimensions  which  a  Cedar  may  attain  in  this 
country."  Transactions  of  English  Arboricultural 
Society,  vol.  iv.,  part  it. 

Was     Shakspeare    an     Evolutionist?— 

Certainly   he   was,    and   also   a   Darwinian   before 
Darwin  !    A   plant  or  animal  is   known   in   the 
course  of  its  own  development  to  repeat  in  some 
measure  the  appearances  which  its  ancestors  pre- 
sented, and  this  knowledge  enables  the  naturalist, 
to  some  extent,  to  forecast  the  course  of  phenomena 
in  the  future.     Now  see  how  Shakspeare  puts  it  :— 
"  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  ; 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
W  ith  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life  ;  which  in  their  seeds. 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured." 

2  Henry  IV.,  Act  iii.,  sc.  1. 

"Home  and  Garden."— We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  publication  by  Miss  Jekyll 
of  this  companion-volume  to  Wood  and  Garden. 
That  book  was  so  fresh,  contained  so  many  valuable 
hints,  and  evinced  such  taste  in  garden  matters, 
that  it  came  as  a  new  "break,"  to  use  a  garden 
term,  in  garden  literature.  No  wonder  that  its 
success  prompted  the  issue  of  a  second  volume 
which,  it  is  also  not  surprising,  is  only  less  good 
than  its  predecessor.  In  it,  we  are  told  how  the 
house  was  built,  and  then  we  are  treated  to  a 
number  ot  pleasant  chapters  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, more  or  less  relevant  to  the  garden.  The 
"  Home  Pussies  "  we  venture  to  think  should  have 
been  kept  at  home,  their  doings  are  amusing 
enough,  but  hardly  consistent  with  the  serious 
purpose  of  the  book.  The  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  book  has  a  good  index— need  we  say 
more  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
It  is  published  by  Longmans  &  Co. 

Stock-taking  :  January.— Notwithstanding 
the  war  now  raging  in  South  Africa,  and  rumours 
or  suggestions  of  fresh  complications,  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  Returns  for  January  read  as  if 
Trade  and  manufactures  were  moving  along  in  the 
wake  of  peace;  for  under  both  headings  of  "im- 
ports" and  "exports"  there  is  a  notable  increase 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year— em- 
phasized, moreover,  by  the  enormous  tonnage  taken 
up  for  Government  transport  service.  As  to  im- 
ports, the  increase  for  the  month  is  £3,344,243  ; 
the  value  for  last  month  being  £44.560,S49,  against 
£41,216,606.      Preparing    for    Budget     purposes, 


apparently,  some  items  show  a  large  increase ; 
thus:  Tea  has  gone  up  by  11,314,962  pounds; 
Cocoa  by  2,442,942  pounds  ;  Coffee,  2960  cwt.  ; 
wine,  96,031  gallons  ;  and  so  forth.  There  is  a 
fall  of  £1,336,317  in  materials  (raw)  for  textile 
manufactures,  but  a  gain  of  £1,067,494  in  raw 
materials  for  other  industries  and  manufactures. 
The  following  are  our  usual  excerpts  from  the 
summary  table  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

41,210,606 
14,211,331 

44,560,846 

+3,344,243 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

14,531,453 

+320,122 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

1,717,053 

2,234,559 

+607,506 

Haw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures          

9,626,504 

8,290,187 

—1,336,317 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry   industries 
and   manufactures 

3,120,391 

4,1S7,SS5 

+1,067,494 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,170,841 

1,464,095 

+293,254 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

150,372 

145,690 

—10,682 

Respecting  the  new  arrangement  for  recording  im- 
ports of  fruit,  &c,  a  fresh  feature  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  compiler  of  the  Returns.  For  the 
future,  these  will  be  given  in  hundredweights 
instead  of  bushels  ;  it  thus  necessitating  for  the 
present  the  use  of  value  with  which  to  ascertain 
"differences."  The  following  are  the  figures  for 
month  of  January  in  the  two  years  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Apples    ... 

303,058 

208.S23 

-»-16,2S6 

Bananas... 

bunches 

90,242 

+37,752 

Grapes    ... 

1,433 

44!' 

—92 

Lemons ... 

183,218 

104,170 

+2.3S6 

Nuts — Almonds 

G,S15 

10,950 

+  11,619 

,,       others, 
fruit 

used  as 

37,703 

+  9,665 

Oranges .. 

1,244,265 

914,465 

+  53,319 

Pears 

7,332 

2,869 

—555 

Plums     ... 

77 

20 

—204 

Unenumerated 

66,040 

7,206 

—24,617 

Vegetables,  raw : 

Onions    ... 

...  bush. 

529,753 

631,017 

+7,599 

Potatos  ... 

..    cwt. 

50,976 

275,192 

+40,164 

Tomatos 

••     i. 

27,496 

+23,591 

Vegetables,  raw, 
merated ... 

unenu- 
..  value 

£109,905 

£70,496 

+39,409 

It  remains  to  note  here,  respecting  the  item 
"fruit  unenumerated  raw,"  that  prior  to  this  year 
it  included  Apricots  and  Peaches,  Bananas,  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  and  Strawberries.  Passing 
now  to — 

Exports, 
we  have  to  note  the  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
increase  of  £3,236,44S,  thus  obtained,  January, 
1900,  £23,583,6S2,  as  against  £20,347,234  in 
January  of  last  year.  The  making  of  ships  for 
foreign  customers  has  had  to  give  way  to  home 
consumption,  and  all  classes  of  iron  manufactures 
have  gone  up  wonderfully,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  pig-iron  goes  just  now  to  the  United  States. 
Coal  has  increased  its  export  by  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  textiles — 
cotton,  linen,  and  woollen — show  plenty  of  life. 
Though  India  does  not  come  to  the  front 
so  well  as  formerly  for  cotton  goods,  America 
purchased  largely  in  all  three  of  the  tex- 
tiles named  above.  To  conclude,  owing  to  fresh 
arrangements  of  details,  Members  of  Parliament 
looking  for  the  item  "Confectionery,"  will  no 
longer  find  it  arrayed  under  "  Pickles,"  but  just 
where  they  ought  to  be  found  in  a  greatly  improved 
statistical  record. 


EPPING  FOREST.— The  Epping  Forest  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation,  in  recommending  that 
£4000  should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund- 
for  the  year  ensuing,  report  that  the  thinning  opera- 
tions, which  have  been  continued  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  have  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  to 
the  timber  and  undergrowth,  while  the  natural; 
growth  of  young  trees,  the  timber  of  the  future, 
has  been  promoted.  The  most  urgent  arrears  have 
now  been  overtaken,  and  a  much  smaller  annual 
felling  has  been  necessary  during  the  last  and  present 
seasons.  Very  little  planting  has  been  needed 
except  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  fences  or  other- 
unsightly  enclosures  abutting  on  the  forest,  and 
replacing  trees  destroyed  by  the  drought.  In  this- 
connexion  the  committee  report  that  a  very  large- 
uumber  of  fires  occurred  last  summer  in  various- 
parts  of  the  forest,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  heat 
and  drought,  but  with  one  exception,  no  serious- 
damage  was  done. 

"Icones    Select/e   Horti    Thenensis."— 

The  sec  jnd  fascicle  of  illustrations  of  plants  growing 
in  the  collections  of  M.  Van  den  Bossche,  at 
Tirlemont,  has  lately  been  issued.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent  for  botanical  purposes,  and  the 
text  appropriate.  Some  of  the  plants  are  old 
friends,  but  no  doubt  as  time  goes  on  we  shall 
have  illustrations  of  less  well  known  plants  ;  in 
the  meantime,  we  can  heartily  commend  the  work 
to  those  who  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
plants  they  cultivate. 

The  English  Arboricultural  Society  has- 

just  issued  a  new  part  of  its  Transactions  (Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.).  It  contains  a  report  of  the 
annual  excursion,  when  Osterley  Park,  near- 
Hounslow,  Syon,  Kew,  Richmoud,  were  visited  on 
one  day  !  On  the  third  day,  the  Beech-woods  near 
Wycombe  were  visited,  and  the  annual  dinner  took. 
place  in  the  evening.  On  the  fourth  day  the  mem- 
bers visited  Windsor  Castle  and  Windsor  Forest^ 
a  long  day's  work,  finishing  up  with  a  reception  at 
the  Surveyors'  Institution.  Next  day  Bushey 
Park,  Hampton  Court,  and  Oxshott  were  visited 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  arboriculturists  did  not 
work  hard.  The  fault  on  most  of  these  occasions- 
is  an  overloaded  programme. 

Lawns.— If  there  is  one  feature  more    than- 
another  in  which  English  gardens  are  superior  to- 
those  of  the  Continent,  it  is  in  the  construction, 
and  especially  in  the  maintenance,  of  the  lawn.    Of 
late  years  tennis-lawns  and  "putting-greens"  have- 
also  put  forth  strong  claims  to  recognition,  and  the 
gardener  is  often    called    on  to  construct   one   or 
other  of  these  adjuncts.      During  the  season   the 
gardener  is  constantly  taking  away  and  repressing, 
growth  by  frequent  mowing  and  rolling ;  he  should, 
therefore,   when  occasion   serves,  refresh  the   soiL 
exhausted  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a   grass 
crop,   and  stimulate  the   growth   of   the  unhappy 
grass  plants  by  a  surface- dressing  of  manure,  or  by 
the  use  of  well-selected  artificials.     As  to  weeds, 
anything  which  encourages  the  growth  of  the  grass- 
will,  in  proportion,   be  injurious  to  the  weeds,  so 
that  the  timely  application   of   a   mixed   minerali 
and  nitrogenous  manure  may  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble   in   extirpating   weeds   at   a   future    time. 
Messrs.  Sutton  have  published,  through  Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.,    a  booklet  on   the  subject  of 
"  garden -lawns,  tennis-lawns,"   "putting-greens," 
and  cricket  grounds,  as  elegant  as  it  is  serviceable. 

Meeting  of  the  Ghent  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicate 
des  Horticulteurs  Beiges  and  of  the  Society  Ptoyale 
d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  held  on  February  5, 
the  following  awards  were  made  : — Certificates  of 
Merit  for  :  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum  superbum, 
and  for  Lielia  Gouldiana,  and  for  Odontoglossum 
crispnm  grandiflorum  {par  acclamation),  and  for 
Cattleya  Triansei  bella  (it  I'unanimitt),  all  from  M.G. 
Vincke-Dujardin  ;  for  Cattleya  Trianssi  alba  (<> 
I'unanimit  t'),  from  M.J.  Boelens  ;  Ficus  radicans  varie- 
gata,  M.  Louis  de  Smet  ;  Odontoglossum  Wilcke- 
anum  " Mme.  Dobbelaere, " f rom  Mme.DoekejL.vere. 
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■i  Fern  introduced  from  the  Congo  in  1899fromM.  M. 
'Verdonck  ;  out  Cyclamen  (par  acclamation),  from 
M.  Draps-Dum  ;  and  cut  blooms  of  Cypripedium 
Mme.  Stepman  from  M.  Stepman.  Certificates 
•for  cultivation  and  flowering  were  allotted  for 
Oncidium  Gardueri,  from  M.  L.  De  Smet-Du- 
■vivieb  ;  and  for  Acacia  platyptera  (d  Vunanimite), 
from  M.  E.  Bei>ini;iiaus.  Certificates  for  Culti- 
vation were  allotted  for  Cocos  Weddelliana,  from 
M.  de  Clercq  ;  and  for  Blechnum  brasiliense  < 
Lomaria  gibba  (a  Vunanimite),  from  M.  L.  de 
Smet-Duvivier  ;  and  Honourable  Mention  was 
awarded  for  Corypha  australis  Kerchovei,  from  M. 
nEd.  Pynaert  Van  Geert.  The  jury  expressed 
the  hope  of  seeing  at  a  later  exhibition,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  (hybrid),  from  M.  L.  de  Smet,  and 
another  hybrid  Anthurium  from  the  Ghent  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

FALSE  IDEALS. — It  is  very  pleasant  to  read 
Mr.  Leslie's  note  on  this  subject  in  the  Gardeniov 
January  27,  pleasant  because  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  truth,  and  satisfactory  because  it  coincides  so 
thoroughly  with  what  we  have  often  written  in  this 
journal.  There  are  some  fiowers  in  which  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  express  object  had  been  to  crush 
out  all  the  history  of  the  flower  and  obliterate  its 
-significance.  "So  long,"  says  the  eminent  Aca- 
demician, "as  we  follow  the  lead  which  Nature,  as 
it  were,  points  out  to  us,  we  are  on  safe  ground,  for 
■by  assisting  her  in  the  way  of  her  own  direction, 
increase  of  beauty  frequently  rewards  our  labours. 
When  a  plant  has  a  natural  tendency  to  double  its 
blossoms,  or  crosses  easily  by  fertilisation,  the 
results  are  nearly  always  interesting  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  whenever  she  has  distinctly  marked  out 
the  character  and  purpose  of  a  plant,  and  so  fitted 
(it  that  it  shall  do  its  best  for  the  general  effect  in 
the  place  among  its  fellows  which  she  intends  it  to 
occupy,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  folly  for  the  cultivator 
to  interfere.  By  so  doing,  novelties  and  monstrosi- 
ties may  very  likely  be  secured,  but  an  increase  of 
beauty — never."  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
'forgotten  that  the  conditions  under  which  a  wild 
■plant,  or  a  plant  treated  as  wild,  grow  are  different 
from  those  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  require- 
ments in  the  two  cases  are  often  widely  different.  We 
do  not  want  to  limit  Nature's  power  of  adaptation, 
•but  simply  to  direct  it,  so  as  to  satisfy  our  own 
requirements,  whatever  they  may  be.  To  laydown 
a  set  of  "  properties,"  in  so  far  as  those  properties 
■are  merely  arbitrary,  and  to  endeavour  to  act  on 
them,  is  to  allow  intelligence  and  the  perception  of 
beauty  to  remain  in  abeyance. 

ROYAL  Trees.— In  the  vicinity  of  Frogmore 
there  is  a  large  number  of  ornamental  trees 
scattered  about  the  well-kept  lawns.  Amongst 
these  are  a  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  planted  by 
Princess  Victoria  Eugenie  and  Prince  Maurice  of 
Battenberg  on  the  Queen's  eightieth  birthday ;  a 
-deciduous  Cypress,  about  85  feet  high  ;  Retinospora 
obtusa  aurea,  planted  by  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
March  5,  1880  ;  Tsuga  Pattoniana,  planted  by  the 
■Queen  of  Denmark  on  December  1,  187"),  about 
18  feet  high  ;  Abies  lasiocarpa  (concolor?),  planted 
by  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark  on  December  1, 
1875;  Abies  Nordmanniana,  planted  by  H.K.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  on  March  11,  1874; 
■Cupressus  Lambertiana,  planted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  March  2-1,  1804  ;  Thuya  gigantoa,  planted 
iy  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse  on  July  1, 
1864  ;  another  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  path,  55  feet  high  ;  another  Maiden- 
hair Tree  (Salisburia  adiantifolia),  planted  in  1754  ; 
Thuya  gigantea,  planted  by  H.S.H.  Princess 
Hohenlobe  on  March  16,  1857.  Close  to  the 
mausoleum  is  a  particularly  good-looking  deciduous 
Cypress,  and  a  fine  Cedrus  Deodara  and  C.  atlan- 
tica.  Emjlisli  Arhoricullural  Society  Transactions, 
mot.  iv.,  part  2,  p.  207. 

Saprolegnia.— This  is  a  fungus  not  much 
known  to  horticulturists,  excepting  as  attacking 
/lies  iu  autumn.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
E.LEBS,    however,    on    the    influence    of    varying 


amounts  of  food  are  so  important  that  we  call  atten- 
tion to  a  brief  summary  of  them  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Botanical-  Gazette  (Chicago).  It  is 
found  that  this  species  will  grow  indefinitely 
without  either  sexual  or  asexual  reproduction,  if 
nourishment  be  abundant ;  but  at  any  time  the 
extensive  formation  of  zoospores  can  be  incited  by 
simply  starving  the  hypha?  or  threads  of  which 
the  fungus  consists,  e.g.,  by  placing  them  in 
water.  By  varying  the  nutritive  value  of  any 
medium,  the  fungus  can  be  made  at  will  to  assume 
a  purely  vegetative  condition  ;  to  produce  rudi- 
mentary sporangia  ;  to  form  sporangia  which  bear 
zoospores  that  do  not  escape,  and  to  produce  func- 
tional zoospores.  It  is  obvious  that  the  principles 
here  laid  down  have  a  wide  application,  and  they 
show  that  in  certain  cases  the  production  of  male  or 
female  plants,  or  of  purely  vegetative  conditions,  is 
within  the  power  of  the  experimenter. 


THE  WEATHER  OF  JANUARY,  1900. 

For  the  third  time  in  succession  the  opening 
month  of  the  year  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  real  winter  weather. 
At  its  commencement,  the  extraordinary  low  pres- 
sure of  the  last  few  days  of  December  was  followed 
by  some  exceedingly  heavy  rainfalls,  the  total  of 
the  first  week  over  the  south-west  of  our  islands 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  fall  of  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  although  the  weather 
continued  throughout  the  month  of  a  changeable, 
wet,  and  disagreeable  character. 

In  many  districts  there  was  a  complete  absence 
of  frost  during  the  month,  but  there  were  many 
frosty  nights  over  our  central,  north-eastern,  and 
eastern  counties,  although  none  of  any  severity.  On 
the  2Sth,  however,  the  wind  (after  with  slight 
exception  blowing  for  a  month  from  a  direction 
varying  from  west  to  south)  became  northerly,  and 
a  decided  fall  of  temperature  set  in,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  month  '.conditions  had  become  most 
favourable  for  a  spell  of  cold  weather,  although  in 
the  south-west  the  temperature  still  remained 
several  degrees  above  freezing-point. 

Taking  the  month  as  a  whole,  it  shows  in  many 
respects  over  the  greater  part  of  our  islands  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  opening  month  of  last 
year.  In  both  heavy  rainfall  was  general,  accom- 
panied by  mild  weather  until  the  last  week,  when 
a  spell  of  cold  spread  over  our  islands.  Last  year, 
however,  mean  temperature  was  deficient  in  the 
north  owing  to  some  severe  frost  during  the  last 
week. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  rainfall  and 
mean  temperature  at  ten  stations  well  distributed 
over  our  islands  : — 


Stations. 

Total 
Rainfall. 

Difference 

from 
Average. 

Mean 
Temperature, 
Max.  and  Min. 

Departure 

from 
Average. 

Hours  of 
Bright  Sun-  1 
thine. 

Aberdeen 

Ins. 
3'45 

Ins. 

+  107 

Deg. 
3S-5 

+-1-1 

53-4 

Leith    ... 

235 

-0  57 

40-3 

+  1-7 

- 

Spurn  Iiead    ... 

2-44 

+1'06 

39-8 

+2-2 

— 

Liverpool 

4-50 

40'4 

+15 

— 

Valencia 

i-03 

-1-28 

44S 

+0-4 

tJO'l 

Scilly 

O-JL' 

+  2-79 

47'9 

+2-5 

til -2 

Jersey  

4'SS 

+  1-67 

45-7 

+3'9 

— 

Bristol 

4-54 

+  1-43 

41-2 

+2-0 

— 

Oxford 

2  30 

+0-14 

40  1 

+2-4 

— 

London 

2  35 

+0  29 

403 

+2-0 

23  I 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  rainfall,  except- 
ing at  Valencia,  was  everywhere  in  excess.  The 
great  excess  at  Scilly  was  chiefly  due  to  an  extra- 
ordinary fall  of  2  75  inches,  on  the  6th.  Other 
falls  reported  of  over  an  inch  or  more  in  twenty- 
four  hours  were  : — 1  "37  inch  at  Parsoustown,  and 
105  inch  at  Roche's  Point,  on  the  1st;  110  inch 
at  Aberdeen,  aud  1-08  iuch  at  Bristol,  on  the  2nd  ; 
1  '27  inch  at  Valencia,  on  the  5th  ;  and  1"25  iuch  at 


Loughborough,   and    145   inch   at    Liverpool,    on 
the  6th. 

Mean  atmospheric  pressure  was  generally  below 
the  average.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  the  barometer  was  lowest  over  the  north 
of  our  islands,  but  during  the  last  week  an  anti- 
cyclone formed  over  Scandinavia,  and  pressure 
became  lowest  over  our  southern  districts.  The 
greatest  pressure  reported  at  S  a.m.  was  30  48 
inches  at  several  south-western  stations,  on  the 
11th;  and  the  least,  2S'96  inches  at  Stornoway, 
on  the  15th. 

Temperature  over  our  islands  ranged  from  a 
maximum  of  55°  at  Aberdeen  on  the  22nd,  to  a 
minimum  of  24 :  at  Loughborough  on  the  21st. 
Similar  minima  were  also  reported  from  Parsons- 
town  on  the  5th,  and  Nairn  on  the  28th. 

Thunderstorms  occurred  on  the  17th  at  Roche's 
Point,  on  the  20th  at  Stornoway,  and  on  the  27th 
at  Jersey  ;  while  lightning  was  reported  from  Wick 
and  Aberdeen  on  the  Oth,  from  Nairn  and  the 
north-west  of  Ireland  on  the  27th,  and  from  Scilly 
on  the  28th.  Snow  fell  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
on  the  4th,  5th,  and  9th,  and  in  many  places  during 
the  last  few  days,  but  there  were  no  serious  storms. 
Aurora  was  reported  from  many  stations  in  the 
north  on  the  19th. 

Although  no  violent  gales  occurred,  moderate 
ones  were  frequent  throughout  the  month.  The 
most  extensive  reported  were  from  the  south  over 
the  English  Channel,  and  from  the  north-east  in 
Scotland  on  the  3rd ;  from  the  south,  on  our 
northern  and  western  coasts,  on  the  6th  ;  from  the 
south-west,  in  the  west  and  north,  on  the  19th  ; 
and  from  the  south-west  to  north-west,  over  the 
northern  districts,  from  the  21st  to  the  24th. 
H.  H.  Hardimj,  F.R.Mct.Soc. 


THE  CULTURE  of  KALOSAXTHES. 

I  fear  in  the  race  for  new  plants,  the  older,  but 
in  my  opinion,  equally  beautiful  Kalosanthes,  are 
at  the  present  day  getting  overlooked,  although 
their  management  is  not  difficult  or  their  value  as 
decorative  plants  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  genus 
Kalosanthes  is  now  placed  with  Crassula  and 
Roehea,  and  doubtless  those  who  like  the  Crassulas 
■will  not  fail  to  grow  the  Kalosanthes,  of  which  K. 
coccinea  is  one  of  the  best,  and  K.  jasmiuea 
(Crassula  jasminea)  is  a  very  pretty  cool  greenhouse 
plant,  much  favoured  by  market  growers.  The 
flowers,  resembling  those  of  Jasminum  officinale, 
are  white  at  the  first  and  become  piuk  later  on. 
Another  well  known  variety  is  K.  odoratissima,  a 
plant  having  fragrant,  creamy-white  flowers, 
whichis  less  showy  than  K.  coccinea,  but  still  worthy 
of  cultivation  ;  there  are  others,  such  as  K.  versi- 
color, a  plant  of  less  decorative  value  than  any  of 
those  previously  named.  For  nnny  years  past 
Kalosanthes  coccinea  and  K.  jasminea  have  been 
grown  in  large  quantities  near  the  metropolis  for 
the  markets,  but  of  late  years  I  have  noticed  these 
are  less  grown  ;  and  this  is  also  true  of  private 
gardens.  In  the  latter  large  specimens  used  to  be 
found,  but  they  are  now  very  rare.  The  chief 
value  of  these  species  is  as  yearling  or  two-year-old 
plants,  small  plants  producing  a  proportionately 
large  amount  of  flowers  ;  moreover,  they  can  be 
employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Large 
specimens  have  their  uses  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  from  April  to  August. 
As  regards  their  culture,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  note  that  if  small  plants — say,  iu  4-inch  or 
6-inch  pots — are  desired,  the  plants  are  kept  in  a 
growing  state,  not  dried  off  like  plants  of  two, 
three,  and  four  years  old  ;  the  strongest  shoots  are 
removed  from  the  plants,  and  those  which  have  not 
flowered  are  removed  at  5  to  6  inches  in  length, 
being  denuded  of  leaves,  and  the  cuttings  are  then 
placed  singly  iu  small  pots  in  very  sandy  soil, 
made  firm,  and  water  sparingly  afforded  till 
roots  have  pushed  forth.  Whilst  still  uurooted  the 
cuttings  should  be  shaded  and  kept  close  under  a 
cold  frame  or  hand-glass. 

Cuttings  taken   in   the  summer   strike  freely   if 
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the  plants  from  which  they  are  taken  are  pre- 
viously kept  rather  dry  for  a  few  days.  Where 
this  cannot  be  done,  cuttings  may  be  removed  from 
a  plant  in  bloom,  and  be  dried  for  some  hours  in  a 
shady  house  or  frame  before  inserting  them  in  the 
cutting-pots.  They  strike  best  when  placed  round 
the  sides  of  a  smallish  flower-pot.  When  rooted, 
let  the  cuttings  be  potted  singly  in  large  60's,  and 
repot  them  for  flowering  into  5-inch  pots.  There 
is  a  gain  in  point  of  time  by  striking  the  cuttings 
singly  in  small  pots,  but  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  first  stages  in  affording  water,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  cuttings.  The  after  treatment 
is  simple.  At  the  first  potting,  a  light  soil  should 
be  employed,  such  as  leaf-mould  and  peat,  and 
finely-sifted  mortar-rubble  for  older  plants ;  but 
young  plants  like  sand  in  the  soil,  and  soon  go 
ahead.  From  the  month  of  October  to  the  end  of 
March  following,  the  plants  need  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  at  the  root,  but  they  should 
occupy  a  light  place — say,  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery 
or  greenhouse,  away  from  damp  surroundings. 
The  complete  drying  off  of  small  plants  is 
not  advisable,  as  in  their  case  growth  should  not 
entirely  cease  during  the  winter.  Cuttings  should 
be  struck  as  early  in  the  summer  months  as  pos- 
sible if  plants  are  wanted  for  next  season's 
flowering,  and  the  plants  got  into  their  flowering 
pots  before  the  autumn  arrives. 

Some  gardeners  allow  two  years  to  elapse  before 
destroying  the  plants.  Under  this  method,  shoots 
that  have  flowered  are  cut,  and  the  others  tied-in 
to  make  symmetrical  plants.  The  plants  should 
then  (early  summer)  be  partially  shaken  out,  re- 
potted, placed  in  cold  frames  in  the  full  sun, 
and  kept  close  for  a  short  time,  syringing  and 
shading  them  till  new  roots  are  made.  Another 
method  is  to  propagate  strong  shoots,  taken  from 
plants  not  showing  flower,  doiDg  this  early  in  the 
spring,  growiug  the  plants  on  during  the  summer, 
first  in  frames,  and  then  in  the  open,  till  the  end  of 
September,  then  housing  the  plants,  and  beginning 
to  feed  in  April  for  summer  bloom.  K.  jasminea 
is  the  earliest  species  to  flower,  and  this  is  often 
grown  for  May  flowering ;  coccinea  and  versicolor 
or  odoratissima  for  succession.  These  make  excel- 
lent house  plants,  and  if  they  are  grown  as  advised, 
they  need  but  little  support  from  stakes,  excepting 
when  of  large  size.  I  would  advise  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  flowering,  to  partially  cut  back  the  old 
growth,  leaving  any  young  growth  at  the  base 
to  dry  off  for  two  or  three  weeks,  standing  the 
plants  on  a  hard  coal  ash  bottom  in  the  full  sun, 
then,  when  new  growth  appears,  to  partially  shake 
out  and  repot  in  sandy  compost,  lowering  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  grow  in  frames, 
as  advised  for  younger  plants.  (?.  Wythes. 


Nursery  Notes. 

MESSRS.  HUGH  LOW  &  CO. 

Orchids  certainly  have  the  advantage  over  many 
other  classes  of  plants,  that  the  different  members 
of  the  family  produce  a  continuous  selection  of 
flowers  all  the  year  round,  and  the  advantage  is  the 
more  evident  at  the  present  dull  season  when  little 
else  than  Orchids  is  to  be  found  in  bloom.  At  the 
present  time,  in  the  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  a  very  fine  display  of 
Phalsenopsis,  a  large  number  of  their  superb  form 
of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  some  splendid  varieties 
of  D.  crassinode,  and  other  species,  are  making  a 
fine  show. 

The  very  large  and  healthy  collection  of  the 
showy  Cattleyas  are  profusely  set  with  flowering- 
sheaths,  some  thousands  of  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossia», 
and  C.  Schrodene,  as  yet  unflowered,  being  looked 
forward  t  with  interest.  Among  those  in  flower 
is  the  pretty  Cattleya  Triamvi  plumosa,  a  perfectly- 
shaped  bloom,  with  distinct  purple  feather  on  the 
petals  ;  a  very  large  specimen  of  C.  Trianaei  alba, 
with  many  btids  ;  and  other  fine-named  varieties. 

The  Cypripediums  are  in  great  quantity  and  fine 
health.   The  immense  quantity  of  C.  Lawrenceanum 


(out  of  which  one  fine  example  of  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum  had  been  parted  with  among  common 
C.  Lawrenceanum),  is  now  being  watched  for 
similar  good  fortune.  One  strong  plant  of  the  true 
C.  L.  Hyeanum  is  present,  and  also  the  worthless 
form  of  it  known  as  C.  L.  Hyeanum  Gratrix's 
variety.  Among  others  in  bloom  is  a  small  lot  of 
C.  niveum,  now  getting  scarce  ;  some  good  C.  bel- 
latulum,  the  best  form  of  C.  x  Arthurianum  pul- 
chellum,  C.  :  Hera,  the  fine  C.  x  Niobe  superbum, 
C.  Rothschildianum,  C.  x  Leeanum  in  great  variety, 
including  C.  x  L.  giganteum,  and  the  distinct  C.  x 
L.  Clinkaberryanum  ;  C.  x  Henry  Graves,  C.  x 
Bruno,  C.  x  Minnie  Ames,  the  handsome  C.  x 
J.  Howes,  a  new  and  pretty  hybrid  between 
C.  Charlesworthi  and  C.  callosum,  C.  x  Madame 
Georges  Truffaut,  a  grand  specimen  of  C.  caudatum 
Wallisii,  with  several  strong  spikes  ;  C.  X  calurum, 
and  a  fine,  nearly  white  form  of  it ;  and  the  hand- 
some C.  x  Minos  (Spicerianum  x  Arthurianum), 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
class. 

In  the  many  ranges  of  Odontoglossums,  the  large 
quantity  of  plants  of  O.  Pescatorei  are  specially  re- 
markable for  their  vigour  and  the  prof  usionof  flower- 
spikes  they  are  sending  up.  The  0.  crispum,  too,  are 
about  to  flower  well,  and  already  some  are  in 
flower,  and  with  them  a  few  hybrids  ;  one  noble 
form  of  0.  Wilckeanum,  a  large  yellow  flower, 
but  with  dark  red-brown  blotches,  being  very 
remarkable. 

Among  the  L.xlia  anceps  in  bloom  are  two  fine 
whites,  with  a  very  faint  tint  of  pink  on  the  lip, 
which  are  in  Bize  and  form  like  L.  a.  Schroderiana  ; 
also  the  true  L.  a.  Hilli,  and  other  named 
varieties. 

Other  good  batches  remarked  in  flower  or  bud 
were  a  fine  type  of  Dendrobium  Fytchiacum,  the 
elegant  D.  Madonna,  of  which  the  typical  and  the 
pure  white  forms  were  in  bloom ;  Cymbidium 
Lowianum,  and  its  yellow  variety  concolor ; 
C.  Tracyanum,  the  scarlet  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
La?lia  harpophylla,  Oncidium  splendidum ;  and 
among  a  number  of  other  hybrid  Dendrobiums  the 
chaste,  pearly  white  D.  x  melanodiscus  Luna ; 
the  richly  -  coloured  D.  x  splendidissum  Low's 
variety,  &c. 

Other  plants  noted  were  the  fringed  -  lipped 
Brassavola  cuspidata,  a  tine  lot  of  Cycnoches 
chlorochilon,  Catasetum  callosum,  Dendrobium 
Findlayanum,  a  good  lot  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum, 
a  profusely-flowered  batch  of  Angriecum  atratum, 
and  an  interesting  lot  of  hybrid  Lajlias,  Cattleyas, 
and  Lrelio-Cattleyas. 


AKCHONTOPH(ENIX   CUNNING- 
HAMI. 

This  handsome  species  of  Palm,  better  known  iu 
gardens  as  Seafortbia  elegans,  is  a  native  of 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  where  it 
reaches  a  height  of  00  feet.  In  this  country  it 
is  usually  grown  in  the  cool  greenhouse  or  the 
conservatory. 

In  subtropical  lands  the  species  forms  a  deco- 
rative object  of  much  value  in  the  garden  ;  and  as 
indicating  this  fact,  we  afford  our  readers  an  illus- 
tration (fig.  33,  p.  10'J),  one  of  several  photographssent 
us,  of  a  specimen  growing  in  Mr.  W.  P.  Gould's 
garden,  El  Montecito,  California.  Mr.  John  M. 
Pear,  the  gardener,  states  that  the  Palm  is  about 
twelve  years  old.  The  figure  shows  two  expanded 
inflorescences,  and  the  leaf  as  it  fell  at  that  time. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  same  garden  there  exists  a 
Cocos  plumosa  of  the  same  age  as  the  figured  Palm, 
which  has  reached  a  height  of  about  50  feet. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  THE  STOCK  UPON  THE  GRAFT 
OF  THE  RIBSTON  pippin  apple.— When  I  read  the 
paragraph  in  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  Feb.  3,  p.  77,  I  thought  with  sorrow  that  the 
writer's  memory  was  failing  him,  orihe  would  have 
remembered  how  I  thrashed  out  this  matter  in 
1S69-70.  Well,  in  1848  I  came  to  Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire,  to  live,  and  ia  the  old  rectory  garden 
there  was  a  Ribston  Pippin  Apple-tree  in  a  bad 
state  with  canker,  and  near  to  it  grew  a  tree  of 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  old,  but  vigorous.  I  will 
mention  this  excellent  Apple,  as  it  will  have  inti- 
mately to  do  with  what  I  am  about  to  describe. 
It  was  raised  by  a  shoemaker,  Demster  by  name, 
of  Old  Woodstock.  I  saw  the  original  tree  soon 
after  I  came  to  reside  at  New  Woodstock,  and 
took  a  couple  of  miserable-looking  scions  from  it, 
which  I  grafted  on  to  a  Crab  stock,  one  of  which- 
"  took,''  and  I  have  the  tree  now  growing  in  my 
orchard.  One  Grimmet,  a  famous  basket-maker, 
lived  there  then,  and  a  flourishing  young  tree  was 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  older  original  tree, 
which  Cirimmet  threatened  to  cut  down  as  "  being 
no  good  on,"  and  because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
young  tree.  It  occurred  to  me  not  long  after 
hearing  of  this  threat  that  I  should  like  a  bit  of 
the  wood  to  retain  as  a  memento  ;  but  I  was  toe- 
late.  Grimmet  had  cut  down  the  tree  and  burnt 
it.  It  is  just  possible  that  I  am  the  only  person 
who  can  trace  a  direct  descendant  from  the  old 
Demster-tree,  as  myriads  of  trees,  which  had 
originated  from  the  old  stock,  doubtless,  were 
growing  around  in  pristine  vigour  ;  interspersed 
amongst  them  being  my  then  favourite.  It  also 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  infuse 
new  vigour  and  strength  into  the  stunted  ami 
unhealthy  Kibston  Pippin  tree,  and  with  this  view 

1  sowed  some  pips  of  the  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin, 
as  being  most  likely,  from  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
character  of  the  variety,  to  produce  a  stock  that 
would  bring  about  a  change  for  the  better,  and 
prove  whether  fresh  and  vigorous  sap  from  a  young 
and  free-growing  stock  would  eradicate  the  almost 
universal  destructive  canker  in  the  bark,  and^ 
as  a  consequence  add  fresh  life  to  the  tree. 
In  the  second  year,  I  selected  the  strongest 
seedlings  of  the  batch  of  Blenheim  Orange 
Pippins,  one  of  which  had  a  forked  stem, 
and  this  stock  I  whip-grafted  with  two  weakly 
scions  from  the  diseased  stunted  specimens,  both 
of  which,  to  my  astonishment,  grew,  and  by  the 
following  year  they  had  made  a  strong  growth.  The 
young  tree  was  then  taken  up,  and  planted  against 
a  wall.  I  then  determined  to  carry  my  experi- 
ment further  by  removing  one  of  the  grafts  just 
above  its  unionwith  the  stock  ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this,    I   removed    with   my    budding-knife    about 

2  inches  of  the  bark  all  round,  and  quite  down  to 
the  wood,  by  this  means  causing  the  formation  of 
a  callus.  Further,  I  tied  moss  round  the  limb,  keep- 
ing it  moist ;  then  bent  it  down,  and  pegged  it  hori- 
zontally upon  the  earth,  which  I  covered  with  moss, 
which  was  kept  constantly  moist  during  the  summer 
and  autumn.  The  limb  which  was  thus  ringed, 
rooted  into  the  moss  and  soil  readily  :  and  in  the 
following  November,  I  severed  the  limb  or  graft 
from  the  stock  and  planted  it  in  a  pot,  where  it 
continued  to  make  good  clean  growths,  though  of 
not  nearly  so  vigorous  a  character  as  its  fellow 
which  was  left  undisturbed  against  the  wall.  After 
several  shiftings  into  larger  pots,  I  likewise  planted 
that  one  out.  The  tree  against  the  wall  was  the 
first  to  produce  fruit,  the  branches  remained  clean 
and  free  from  canker ;  the  foliage  was  fully  de- 
veloped, partaking  very  much  of  the  character  of 
the  Demster,  whilst  the  fruit  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ribston.  In  texture  of 
flesh,  the  fruit  was  not  so  solid,  and  unfortunately 
it  was  of  not  so  good  a  flavour — a  combination  of 
Blenheim  aucl  Ribston,  but  one  of  the  best  of  autumn 
Apples  for  culinary  uses.     I   had  to  wait  for  some 
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years  for  frnits  upon  my  tree  that  I  severed.  At 
length  fruits  from  each  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee  in 
1869,  raw  and  also  cooked.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  Committee 
then,  and  so,  being  a  member,  I  had  to  move  away 
from  the  table  whilst  my  productions  were  receiving 
judgment.  Upon  my  recall,  Mr.  Barron  said  my 
"  Apples  were  a  step,  in  regard  to  flavour  as  com- 


I  can  scarcely  keep  them  alive,  they  have  so  com- 
pletely gone  back  to  the  decrepit  cankered  stat«  of 
the  Ribston  Pippin-tree.  Robt.  Fenn,  Sidhamstead, 
February  5,  1900. 

SWEET  PEAS. — I  was  pleased  to  read  the  able 
article  on  Sweet  Peas  in  a  recent  Gardener*' 
Chronicle,  and  I  fully  endorse  the  writei's  advice 
to  lovers  of  this  now  popular  flowering-plant.   Very 


Fig.  33. — archontophoznix  cuNninghamt,  growing  in  me.  w. 
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pared  with  the  Ribston  Pippin,  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, "  viz. ,  "  a  step  backward."  I  came  to  London 
a  day  before  the  committee  sat,  and  stayed  in 
Upper  Wimpole  Street,  where  I  kuew  of  an  excel- 
lent cook,  in  order  to  have  a  pie  made  to  appear 
fresh  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting.  I  forgot  to 
forbid  flavouring.  The  judgment  ran  :  "The  com- 
mittee considered  it  to  be  an  excellent  pie,  but  the 
natural  flavour  of  the  Apples  was  completely  dis- 
guised by  Cloves  and  sugar  ',  "  When  I  came  here 
1  brought  those  experimental  Apple-trees  with  me. 


little  advantage  is  gained  by  sowing  very  early  in 
the  open  ground,  as  until  the  soil  becomes  warmed 
by  the  sun,  the  seeds  do  not  vegetate,  and  they  are 
liable  to  rot  if  cold,  wet  weather  should  set  in. 
Those  who  have  the  convenience  would  do  well  to 
sow  a  few  dozen  pots  of  varieties,  and  follow  the 
advice  given  by  "  E.M.,  and  they  will  have  sturdy 
plants  for  planting  in  the  open  when  favourable 
weather  occurs  in  Aoril.  I  iiud  it  necessary  here 
to  sow  in  shallow  trenches,  the  soil  of  the  garden 
being  of  a  poor,  light  nature,  over-lying  the  gravel. 


On  such  land  it  is  almost  impossible  to  afford  too 
much  water,  particularly  if  the  summer  is  like  the 
last.  By  sowing  in  trenches,  the  mulching  materials 
are  not  waBhed  away,  and  water  is  more  readily 
carried  out.  Syringing,  copiously  carried  out  in 
the  evenings  after  hot  days,  benefits  the  plants 
greatly,  and  keeps  thrips  in  check.  Owing  to  lack 
of  space,  I  can  only  find  room  to  grow  the  following 
varieties,  which,  however,  give  a  good  range  of 
colour : — Blanche  Burpee  (white),  Lady  Nina  Bal- 
four (mauve),  Mrs.  Eckford  (pale  yellow',  Salopian 
(crimson),  Shahzada  (purple).  Countess  of  Powis 
(orange-pink),  Princess  of  Wales  (striped-blue), 
Emily  Eckford  (blue),  and  Aurora  (striped-pink). 
T.  H.  B.,  Kingston  Hill. 

GARDENING  FOR  INEBRIATES.— Until  to  day  I 
overlooked  a  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  January  20. 
It  is  headed  "  Flowers  and  Frailty,''  and  relates  to 
the  good  effect  on  the  female  inmates  of  the  Home 
of  Correction  of  making  them  work  in  greenhouses 
erected  for  the  purpose.  You  think  this  might  be 
tried  in  England  with  advantage.  Apparently, 
you  are  not  aware  that  for  several  years  past 
one  most  successful  mode  of  treatment  with  the 
Home  for  Inebriate  Women,  Duxhurst,  Reigate, 
is  to  employ  them  in  gardening.  This  is  done 
under  the  active  personal  superintendence  of 
Miss  Jessie  Smith,  one  of  the  first  two  women 
students  who  took  the  Diploma  of  the  Horticul- 
tural College,  Swanley.  E.  L.  Chamberlain. 

THE  QUINCE  IN  SUSSEX. — Referring  to  Dr. 
Bonavia's  letter  in  your  issue  of  last  week,  there  is 
or  was  a  large  factory  at  Rye  (Sussex)  for  making 
<v>uinces  into  marmalade,  and  for  several  years  I 
laid  in  supplies  of  the  preserve  from  this  factory. 
Whether  they  also  make  the  Quince  into  con- 
fectionery I  am  not  aware,  but  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Doctor,  that  it  is  a  pity  such  a  delicious  sweet- 
meat as  cotognata  does  not  appear  to  be  obtainable 
here.  I  have  had  it  sent  to  me  from  Portugal  as  a 
present,  but  my  efforts  to  ascertain  where  I  could 
purchase  some  have  failed.  Could  Dr.  Bonavia 
kindly  favour  your  readers  with  the  address  of  any 
factory  or  retailer  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  where  one 
could  obtain  it?  C.  A.  ft,  Arundel. 

CANNA  AUSTRIA.— I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
any  reader  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  has  been 
able  to  flower  the  Canna  Austria  ;  and  if  so, 
under  what  treatment  ?  I  have  tried  for  the  last 
two  years,  but  without  success.  I  may  add  that 
other  Cannas,  including  Canna  Italia,  have  done 
well  with  me,  and  flowered  profusely.  S  //.. 
Kent. 

A  TRIAL  OF  EARLY  DAFFODILS  AT  ARD  CAIRN, 
CORK.  —  Early  in  November,  1  stated  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  I  was  arranging  a  trial 
at  Ard  Cairn  of  early  Daffodils.  All  the  varieties 
were  potted  on  November  1.  and  below  is  given  a 
list  of  the  varieties,  and  the  date  when  each  first 
flowered  :  Early  Bird.  Jan.  15  ;  pallidus  precox, 
Jan.  IS  ;  obvallaris,  Jan.  20  ;  Cervantes  and  Johu 
Bright,  Jan.  21  :  Golden  Spur  and  Saragossa, 
Jan.  23  ;  Ard  Righ,  Jan.  24 :  Henry  Irving,  Jan.  25  : 
I  lolden Eagle,  Jan.  20 ;  Buttercup,  Jan.  27  :  Countess 
of  Annesley  and  princeps  maximus,  Jan.  28  ; 
Telamonius  plenus.  Jan.  29  ;  maximus  t wild  form), 
Jan.  30  ;  Tuscan  Bound  and  King  Umberto,  Feb.  1  ; 
Irish  cernuus,  spurius,  and  Mina  Troil,  Feb.  2  : 
Golden  Plover,  Feb.  3  ;  Tuscan  bicolor  and  Totten- 
ham Yellow,  Feb.  5.  Other  cultivators  in  this 
locality  who  potted  Early  Bird  on  October  I. 
obtained  blooms  en  December  IS.  The  flowers  are 
compact  and  pretty,  and  when  the  variety  is 
plentiful  it  will  be  most  popular  with  market- 
growers,  being  the  first  to  bloom.  Wm.  Baylor 
Hartland,  Ar</  Cairn,  Cork. 

FRUIT  TREES.— The  planting  of  fruit  trees  is  in 
many  gardens  still  to  be  done,  and  when  the  trees 
come  to  hand  with  signs  of  having  been  for  a  loug 
time  out  of  the  soil^I  have  always  found  that  to 
soak  the  roots,  and  indeed  the  eutire  trees,  in 
water  for  a  few  hours  before  laying  in  or  planting, 
was  a  great  help  towards  recovery.  The  omission 
of  this  practice  is  a  cause  of  many  a  failure  with 
trees  that  were  quite  sound  when  despatched  from 
the  nursery.  As  soon  as,  or  before  being  planted, 
it  is  prudent  to  cut  back  gross  shoots  whic 
about  the  middle  of  the  head,  as  these,  if  left 
untouched,  serve  to  weaken  the  smaller  and  less 
vigorous  ones,  especially  those  near  the  ground. 
it  one  time  I  tried  the  extension  plan  with  Peach- 
trees,  that  is,  the  strong   shoots  were  laid  in  at  mil 
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length,  but  this  seemed  always  to  result  in  failure, 
the  lower  buds  on  the  shoots  not  forming  shoots, 
hence  the  trees  were  lacking  in  symmetry. 
H.  Marhham. 

A  FRUITFUL  POT-TREE  OF  PEACH  CRIMSON 
GALANDE.— In  1808  the  late  Dr.  Lewis,  of  Broom- 
fislds,  Henrield,  had  a  tree  of  this  variety  about 
fifteen  years  old.  which  carried  a  crop  of  about  '200 
fruits.  In  1899  I  had  the  tree  photographed,  and 
the  same  afternoon  I  picked  205  Peaches  and  sent 
them  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  the  next 
day  (July  3)  they  realised  in  the  market,  according 
to  the  salesman's  return,  a  little  over  6<Z.  each,  or 
a  sum  of  £5  4s.  3d.  I  have  other  trees  of  different 
varieties  which  bear  just  as  well,  and  all  of  them 
are  in  pots.  In  about  a  fortnight  from  to-day, 
February  12,  they  will  present  a  blaze  of  bloom. 
The  tree  of  Crimson  Galande  looks  likely  to  carry 
200  fruits  this  season.  James  Terry,  Heiifield. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  WARWICKSHIRE.— 
We  are  having  exceptionally  severe  weather  in  this 
part  of  Warwickshire.  For  many  days  in  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January  we  were  visited  by 
dense  fogs.  On  December  13  I  registered  24'  of 
frost :  February  8,  24° ;  February  9, 22";  February  10, 
10°  ;  February  11,  2°;  and  February  12,  IT.  Our 
altitude  is  380  feet  above  sea-level.  During  the 
above-named  period  we  had  much  snow.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last  snow  fell,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  north  wind.  On  Sunday  last,  whilst  the 
wind  was  at  its  height,  we  had  a  visit  from  some 
hundreds  of  iieldfares,  who  took  shelter  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  shrubs  in  the  garden.  The 
tree's  were  observed  to  be  quite  a  fluttering  mass  of 
these  birds,  all  busy  feeding  on  the  plentiful  Holly- 
berries.  An  examination  of  the  shrubs  this  morning 
showed  that  not  a  berry  was  left  on  them.  During 
these  storms  1  have  observed  the  Gold-crested  wren 
— Regulus  cristatus — busily  searching  for  insects 
amongst  my  young  Fir-trees.  Although  we  have 
no  very  thick  woods  near,  I  am  told  the  Goldcrest 
may  be  seen  in  goodly  numbers.  To  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  thick  woods,  the  district  is  liberally 
besprinkled  with  isolated  trees,  and  these,  together 
with  immense  quantities  of  uucut  hedgerows,  form 
ample  nesting-covert  for  all  sorts  of  native  birds — 
and  also  of  the  migratory  ones,  too,  during  the 
season  of  their  visitation  and  niditication.  W.  Mild  r, 
Berksiudl. 

CONTINUOUS  FLOWERING  OF  PANCRATIUMS.— 
My  Pancratiums  have  been  flowering  continuously 
for  three  years,  or  1095  consecutive  days,  missing 
only  one  day,  viz..  November  30  last  year,  and  to 
all  appearances  they  will  go  on  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever  been  known 
for  Pancratiums  to  flower  so  freely  and  continuously 
as  mine  have  done  ;  no  blooms  being  kept  on  the 
plants  from  day  to  day,  but  the  plants  cleared 
each  morning.  The  plants  do  not  seem  to  be 
weakened  in  the  least  by  continuous  flowering. 
Henry  Porter,  Fresh  field,  Liverpool. 


SOCJ  ETI  ES. 


KOYAL       HORTICULTUR  AL. 

February  13.— A  meeting  of  the  committees  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  and  on  the  same  day  in  the 
Society's  offices,  in  Victoria  Street,  took  place  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  Fellows.  Generally,  and  especially  was 
this  the  case  last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
general  meeting,  there  is  a  large  exhibition  made  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  and  the  attendance  of  Fellows  is  above  the  average. 
On  Tuesday  last  the  weather  prevented  many  exhibitors  from 
coming,  and  in  consequence  the  display,  though  better  than 
wc  have  seen  since  Christmas,  was  not  an  extensive  one. 
The  roadways  in  the  suburbs  were  so  slippery  that  vehicular 
traffic  had  been  seriously  inconvenienced,  and  during  the 
urght  preceding  the  meeting  the  frost  was  very  severe, 
19°  being  registered  in  Kent,  and  2'J'  in  Hampshire.  The 
risk  attending  the  exhibition  of  delicate  plants  in  such 
weather  is  obvious. 

Orchids  suffered  most  probably  from  the  Iweather,  there 
being  many  fewer  on  this  occasion  than  have  been  shown  at 
recent  meetings.  Tliis  Committee  recommended  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  Mundyanum,  from 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  ;  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Bertha 
Fournier,  from  M.  Ch.  Maron;  and  Botanical  Certificates  to 
Zygopetalum  Murrayanuni.from  Mr.  F.  W.  Moorf.,  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Gardens  ;  and  to  Dendrobium  maerophyllum,  from  C. 
J.  LU(  v-,  Esq. 

No  awards  other  than    medals    were  made  by  the   Floral 


Committee,  but  there  were  magnificent  groups  of  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  and  Clematis  indivisa. 

Tlte  Fruit  aDd  Vegetable  Committee  recommended  an 
Award  of  Merit  to  a  variety  of  Rhubarb  named  Daw's 
Champion.  Collections  of  one  hundred  dishes  of  Apples  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone  ;  and 
Mr.  Jno.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  D.  Dean,  Jas.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings, 
Robt.  Fife,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  Fraser,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Jeffries, 
Herbett  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W.  Pawle,  G.  Reuthe,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J.  James,  E.  T.  Cook,  H.  Turner,  C.  Blick,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ed.  Mawley,  J.  F.  McLeod,  and  W.  Howe. 

Mr.  Marshall,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  was  confined  to 
his  house,  owing  to  indisposition. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  S.E.,  staged  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
amongst  which  were  noticed  Azalea  indica  in  bloom,  Cjtisus 
racemosus,  Styphylea  colchica,  Erica,  &c.  ;  also  pretty 
Palms,  Codiseums,  Ferns,  Cordylines,  and  other  decorative 
species  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Cyclamens  were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  John  Mav,  Gordon 
Nursery,  St.  Margarets,  Twickenham.  He  had  a  large  group 
of  plants  in  5-inch  pots,  all  of  the  plants  carrying  extra- 
sized  blooms  of  much  substance.  The  colours  were  excep- 
tionally bright,  and  included  a  great  variety  of  tints.  A 
capital  strain  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  H.  Caknell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  display  of 
Chinese  Primulas,  that  more  than  furnished  one  side  of  a  long 
table.  All  of  the  plants  represented  varieties  of  the  "  lady  '' 
or  "star"  section,  and  a  very  beautiful  effect  they  produced. 
Every  plant  bore  an  abundance  of  flowers,  being  a  pyramid  of 
blooms  generally  a  foot  high,  and  the  free  habit  of  the  strain 
is  just  the  quality  most  admirable  in  a  plant  needed  for 
decorative  effect.  Most  of  the  varieties  have  dark  coloured 
petioles,  and  are  more  pleasing  than  others  that  have  lost  this 
characteristic  through  repeated  crossirjgs  with  the  florists' 
Primula.  The  varieties  included  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cannell,  white, 
with  yellow  eye,  dark  petioles  and  foliage  ;  Princess  Eva, 
white,  some  of  the  flowers  showing  pale  blush,  petioles  and 
foliage  nearly  green ;  Queen  of  Roses,  a  very  charming 
variety;  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  white;  Miss  Irene,  salmon-pink, 
foliage  moderately  dark  in  colour,  a  splendid  advance  upon 
"Pink  Lady";  Fairy  Queen,  white,  or  pale  blush;  Purple 
Star,  and  Lady  Emily  Dyke,  white  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London, 
sent  blooms  of  varieties  of  Chinese  Primulas,  similar  to  those 
remarked  upon  on  p.  73. 

Blooms  and  foliage  of  Primulas  were  contributed  also  by 
Col.  Platt,  C.B.,  Corddinog,  Llanfairiechan  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Coates).  The  varieties  were  all  good  ones,  and  included 
CannelVs  Pink,  Improved  Holborn  Blue,  Princess  May,  Lady 
Sarah  Wilson  (pure  white,  with  yellow  eye),  and  Red-stem 
Queen. 

Four  well-grown  plants  of  Astilbc  astilboides  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Van  Waveren^i  Kruvff,  Sassenheim,  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land. Each  was  given  a  varietal  name,  but  though  the  plants 
were  excellent  representatives  of  the  species,  we  could  not 
discover  important  variations  between  them. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  blooms  of 
three  varieties  of  Camellia.  They  were  Lady  Buller,  a  single 
flower  of  magnificent  deep  rose  colour  ;  Lady  White,  white, 
variously  marked  with  scarlet ;  and  Lady  Roberts,  semi- 
double,  soft  rose,  with  white  margins  to  the  petals. 

From  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Baic),  were  shown  two  excellent  double-flowered  varieties  of 
Begonia  semperflorens.  Boule  de  Neige  is  a  most  effective 
plant,  the  flowers  open  deep  crimson  and  pass  to  rose.  Tri- 
omphe  de  Lorraine  is  white.     They  are  boih  very  beautiful. 

The  pretty  little  Irises,  I.  Bakeriana,  figured  in  Gardeners' 
I  %ronidei  March  8,  1800,  p.  203,  and  I.  Danfordia?,  were  shown 
in  flower  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  CoventGarden,  exhibited 
a  few  hardy  flowering  plants  in  pots  ;  such  as  Narcissus 
minimus  and  others,  Cyclamen  sibiricum  rubruiu  and  roseum 
Also  Primula  obconica  grandiflora  in  several  shades,  and  a 
variety  of  P.  sinensis,  with  small  flowers  of  a  charming  rose 
colour,  and  named  Rose  Beauty. 

Clematis  indivisa  is  a  capital  plant  to  flower  in  the  green- 
house early  in  the  year  without  being  forced.  When  given 
suitable  conditions  it  flowers  with  prodigal  freedom,  and  its 
blossoms  are  exceedingly  pretty.  For  training  up  pillars 
or  on  ratters,  a  more  profitable  plant  could '  hardly  be 
selected.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  <k  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
exhibited  about  sixty  plants  of  C.  indivisa,  and  C.  i. 
lobata.  Though  these  were  worked  but  about  ten  months 
ago,  and  were  in  4-inch  pots  only,  many  of  them  bore  more 
thau  three  score  flowers,  pure  white,  with  yellow  stamens, 
and  purph3  anthers.  The  plants  were  worked  about 
April,  and  when  they  had  made  growth  a  few  inches  long, 
were  placed  in  the  open,  completing  their  growth  there. 
This  is  the  best  practice  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  plants  in 
pots,  it  being  easier  to  keep  them  clean  by  such  treatment. 
Mildew  is  the  worst  enemy  to  the  plant  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
J.  O'Brien  (Hon.  See.),  C.  Maron  (of  Brunoy,  France),  de  B. 
Crawshay,  R.  Brooman-VUiite,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Little,  J.  T 
Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  F.  J.-Thorne, 
E.  Hill,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  H.  Young,  T.  W.  Bond,  C.  Winn,  and 
W.  Cobb. 


The  weather  being  cold,  the  show  of  Orchids  was  small,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  exhibits  consisted  ot'  cut-flower  spikes. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Murray),  showed  two  noble  blotched  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
viz.,  O.  crispum  Cooksoni,  with  a  massive  pure  white  flower, 
the  sepals  bearing  dark  purplish-brown  blotches,  and  the 
petals  similar,  but  with  smaller  spots,  the  same  colour  also 
marking  the  lip.  The  flower  was  4  inches  across.  The  sepals 
were  1  inch  wide,  and  the  petals  lj  inch.  It  had  previously  had 
a  First-class  Certificate.  The  other,  O.  c.  Mundyanum,  equalled 
it  in  size  and  beauty  (see  Awards).  Mr.  Cookson  also  showed 
spikes  of  the  pure  white  Calanthe  x  Sibyl,  and  the  delicate 
rose-coloured  C.  x  Phoebe,  as  well  as  three  forms  ot  hybrid 
Phaio-Calanthes,  varying  in  colour  from  blush-white  to 
purplish-rose. 

M.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  braved  the  bad  weather, 
and  brought  over  Ladio-Cattleya  x  Berthe  Fournier,  var. 
splendida,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  gorgeously -tinted 
hybrids  yet  shown ;  also  L;elio-Cattleya  x  Ernesti  pallida 
(Lielia  flava  x  C.  Percivaliana),  a  paler  form  of  the  beautiful 
yellow  hybrid  previously  shown  by  him,  and  which  passed 
into  Mr.  Norman  Cookson's  collection.  The  flowers  were  of  a 
soft  cowslip-yellow  with  chocolate- purple  markings  in  the 
centre  of  the  lip. 

Captain  Hoi  ford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chap- 
man), sent  Cattleya  Triamei,  Westonbirt  variety,  a  perfectly- 
shaped  flower,  of  a  light  lilac-rose  tint,  the  front  of  the  lip 
being  of  an  intense  crimson-purple  ;  also  flowers  of  Cypripe- 
dium  x  Calypso,  Oakwood  variety,  and  C.  x  Calypso,  Weston- 
birt var.,  both  very  handsome  ;  C.  X  Cyris,  and  C.  x  Mons. 
de  Curte,  resembling  a  fine  form  of  C.  x  nitens. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.,  Mr.  Davis),  sent  Cattleya  x  Miranda  (amethystoglossax 
Triansei),  a  very  pretty  hybrid  with  pink  flowers,  having  the 
segments  marked  with  rose-purple  ;  Cattleya  Triausei,  Glebe- 
lands  var.,  fine  in  shape,  and  with  a  very  richly-coloured  lip  ; 
Cypripedium  x  Woodfordiense  (Beechense  x  Charlesworthii), 
of  the  same  general  appearance  of  others  of  the  Charlesworthi 
crosses  ;  and  C.  X  Chamber-Leeanum. 

Walter  Conn,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tnnbridge  Wells  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  Howes),  showed  as  Cypripedium  x  Bassano  (insigne  x  i. 
Chantini)  a  showy  Cypripedium,  apparently  a  good  C.  >; 
nitens.  If  the  reputed  parentage  be  correct  it  would  stil 
be  C.  insigne.  Mr.  Cobb  also  showed  fine  spikes  of  Lselia 
anceps  Stella  and  L.  a.  Sauderiaua. 

Messrs.  Linden,  1'Horticole  Coloniale,  Brussels,  sent  Odon- 
toglossum x  Ruckerianum  rubiginosum,  a  showy  and  singular 
form,  with  much  resemblance  to  O.  x  mulus.  Flowers 
yellow,  profusely  marked  with  red.  Also  O.  crispum  Goliath, 
a  fine  white  flower,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  ;  and  Cypripedium  x 
Schusterianum  (villosuin  x  Hookerianum  Volonteanum) 
Tne  large  glossy  flower  had  the  colours  of  C.  villosum  aureuni 
but  was  rounder  in  the  labellum,  and  with  a  larger  dorsal 
sepal. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  (gr.,  Mr. 
Duncan),  sent  Cypripedium  Lathamianum  Warnham  Court 
variety,  and  Dendrobium  maerophyllum  Richardi. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  line  pan  of 
the  pretty  white  Dendrobium  barbatulum,  Cypripedium  x 
Lathamianum  giganteum,  and  a  curious  form  of  C.  insigne. 

Frank  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Norris),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Favarger  (Charlesworthi  x 
concinnum).  Upper  sepals  rose  at  the  base,  white  above,  with 
chocolate  lines;  petals  and  lip  suffused  with  dark  purplish- 
brown. 

R.  Brooman-White,  Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Dumbartonshire 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  King),  showed  a  number  of  grand  spikes 
of  Odontoglossums,  including  a  singular  form  of  O.  trium- 
phans,  three  forms  of  O.  Andersonianum,  and  several  good 
O.  crispum  and  O.  luteo-purpureum. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.,  Godalming  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond), 
showed  Cypripedium  x  The  Gern  (Calypso  x  Leeanum). 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates. 
0>irf»to7lossum  crispum  Mundyanum,  from  Norman  C.  Cook 
son,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr.  William  Murray).— A 
noble  form  of  the  O.  c.  Franz  Masereel  class,  but  with  larger 
and  better  shaped  flowers.  The  ground  colour  was  white, 
tinged  with  rose,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  broad 
sepals  and  petals  being  occupied  by  large  chestnut-coloured 
blotches,  which  in  most  cases  were  confluent.  The  fine  lip 
had  a  yellow  crest,  with  chestnut  blotches  on  the  front  lobe, 
all  the  segments  having  a  well-defined  blush-white  margin. 

LicUo-CaUleya  X  Berthe  Foiiniier  var.  splendida,  from  M. 
Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  large 
richly  -  coloured  hybrids  ;  it  was  obtained  by  crossing 
L.-C  X  elegans  and  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea,  the  present 
variety  being  far  in  advance  of  others  previously  flowered. 
Sepals  and  petals  of  a  warm  rose  tint,  with  a  freckling  of 
cream-white  showing  between  the  veining.  Lip  broad , 
elongated,  and  wavy,  of  an  intense  ruby-crimson,  with  gold 
lines  radiating  from  the  base.  It  had  the  sweet  odour  of 
C.  aurea.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitor  was  also 
recorded. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Zygopetalum  Mwrayanwrn,,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
Glasnevin,  Dublin.  A  singular  species,  with  spikes  of  rather 
small  greenish  flowers  with  some  purple  markings. 

Dendrobium  maerophyllum  RicJiardi,  from  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq., 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  A  curious  form,  with  pale  greenish 
flowers,  having  fine  purple  lines  on  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip, 
and  other  obscure  purplish  markings  on  the  front  lobe. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheat,  W.  Poupart,  H.  Markham,  Jas.  H.  Veitch, 
W.  Pope,  Geo.  Keif,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates, 
Geo.  Wythes,  II.  Sonars  Rivers,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Ed.  Beckett, 
Geo.  Bunyard,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

Mr.  W.  Puupart,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham,  showed 
excellent  samples  of  four  varieties  of  Rhubarb,  including 
Victoria,  Daw'sChampion,  Linndens,  andHawke's  Champagne. 
Also  fine  heads  of  Seakale  and  Asparagus. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  such  a 
collection  of  Apples  in  100  varieties  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly.  The  fruits  represented  the  very  best  of 
late  Apples  for  kitchen  use  or  for  dessert,  and  they  were  as 
fresh,  plump,  and  bright  in  appearance  as  we  should  expect 
to  see  them  in  October.  We  specially  noticed  fine  samples  of 
Hambling's  Seedling,  Lady  Henniker,  Bow  Hill,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Derby,  Gloria  Mundi  (very  large), 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King's  Acre 
Pippin,  Claygate  Peannain.  Sandringham,  Warner's  King, 
Belle  de  Pontoiae,  Golden  Noble,  Bismarck,  Royal  Jubilee, 
and  Catillac  Pear  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  Jno.  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  made  an 
exhibit  of  100  dishes  of  Apples,  including  fifty  varieties  of 
kitchen  and  the  same  number  of  dessert  fruits.  Tin' fruits 
were  remarkable  for  high  colour  and  moderate  size.  Most  of 
the  best  late  varieties  in  either  section  were  included  in  the 
lollection,  and  a  few  local  sorts  that  the  Herefordshire  folk 
prize  greatly.  Amongst  the  latter  were  Stoke  Edith  Pippin 
and  Cowarne  Queening,  both  dessert  varieties  ;  Stoke  Edith 
Pippin  in  appearance  resembles  King  of  the  Pippins,  but  is 
apparently  a  better  keeper.  Cowarne  Queening  lias  probably 
been  cultivated  in  Herefordshire  for  generations  ;  it  has  a 
nice  brisk  flavour,  and  comes  into  use  from  October  until 
January  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Several  varieties  of  Apples  were  submitted  for  CertihVates, 
but  none  were  recommended.  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berk- 
hamsted,  showed  Red  Blenheim;  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch& Sons, 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  Mclndoe's 
Russet. 

From  F.  W.  Campion,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Fitt),  were  shown 
excellent  samples  of  Sutton's  Perfection  Asparagus  (Cultural 
Commendation). 

Awards.     , 

Rhubarb  Daw's  Champion. — This  is  a  variety  obtained  from 
a  cross  between  Victoria  and  Champagne,  and  is  said  to  come 
into  use  as  early  as  Champagne,  whilst  in  other  respects  it  is 
much  finer  than  that  variety.  The  large,  handsome,  bright 
red-coloured  specimens  shown  not  only  recommended  the 
variety  as  a  superior  one,  but  were  illustrative  of  high  culti- 
vation. Fiom  Mr.  J.  Poupart,  Twickenham  (Award  of 
Merit). 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Lindley  Library. 
8ir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President,  was  in  the  Chair,  and 
moat  of  the  members  of  the  Council  were  present,  in  addition 
to  a  moderate  company  of  Fellows. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  and  of  the 
special  general  meeting  held  in  July  having  been  read  and 
adopted,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard  to  the  retiring  members  of  the  Council, 
Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  R.  McLachlau, 
Esq.,  F.H.8.  Owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Oourtauld,  then'  were  thus  three  vacancies  upon  the  Council 
to  be  filled,  and  no  other  gentlemen  having  been  put  forward 
but  those  nominated  by  the  Council,  these  were  elected. 
They  are  F.  du  Cane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Bart.,  and  Arthur  Wm.  Sutton,  Esq.,  V.M.H. 

Sir  Trev  or  Lawrence,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report 
commented  at  some  length  upon  the  mnre  interesting  of  its 
features.*  The  Lindley  Library  had  been  given  some  attention, 
and  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  the  whole  of 
the  books  have  been  enclosed  in  glass-fronted  eases  for  the 
purposes  of  preservation  and  cleanliness.  The  services  of 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  as  superintendent  at  Chiswick  were  acknow- 
ledged in  grateful  terms.  His  able  direction  of  the  work  in 
the  gardens  was  as  satisfactory  as  the  influence  for  good  he 
has  exercised  upon  the  students  there.  Congratulatory 
references  to  the  Drill  Hall  meetings,  to  the  Temple  Show, 
and  the  Fruit  Show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  naturally 
received  with  pleasure.  All  were  successful.  Sir  Trevor 
pointedly  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Awards  made  by 
the  Society's  committees  during  the  past  year,  actually 
exceeded  in  number  those  made  in  lS9i>.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Council  a  year  agn  suggested  that  the  value  of 
such  awards  might  be  diminished  if  too  great  a  number  be 
granted. 

The  Hybridisation  Conference  looked  at  from  all  points 
of  view,  said  Sir  Trevor,  was  a  satisfactory  event.  In 
speaking  of  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  present  on  that 
occasion,  a  touching  reference  was  made  to  the  subsequent 
decease  of  M.  Henri  de  VUmorin.  The  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Conference  had  been  delayed  through  cir- 
enmstances  not  under  the  control  of  the  Society  ;  many  of 
the  papers  to  be  published  had  to  be  revised  by  authors  upon 
the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  examinations  held  by  the 
Society  had  been  satisfactory.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
Cmncil  to  express  their  high  sense  of  the  Society's  indebted- 
ness to  its  Committees,  the  lecturers  ai  its  meetings, 
exhibitors,  -vc. 

Coming  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Report  which  deals  with 
the  new  Charter,  Sir  Trevor  said  the  alteration  had  been  made 


in  a  very  satisfactory  mann<i,  and  so  well  advised  were  the 
Society,  that  the  new  Charter  passed  in  the  same  form  as  it 
was  submitted  to  Her  Majesty.  There  now  remains  to  be 
done  the  very  serious  work  of  drafting  the  new  bye-laws  that 
the  new  Charter  renders  necessary.  This  work  had  been 
deputed  to  a  committee,  and  we  understood  the  President  to 
say  that  opportunities  would  be  afforded  the  Fellows  of  dis- 
cussing those  which  will  be  framed  before  they  are  actually 
adopted. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Society's  birth  would  take  place  in 
1004,  and,  as  stated  in  the  Report,  the  Council  has  decided, 
after  mature  consideration,  to  celebrate  that  event  by  the 
purchase  of  a  new  Chiswick— a  new  experimental  garden  in  a 
rural  district  that  shall  take  the  place  of  Chiswick,  and 
probably  by  the  establishment  there  of  a  horticultural  college, 
and  a  thoroughly  efficient  method  of  giving  theoretical  and 
practical  horticultural  education  But  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
had  not  any  lurther  information  to  give  the  meeting. 
Negotiations  are  now  in  progress,  and  at  present  the  Council 
is  not  disposed  to  divulge  how  far  these  have  progressed, 
Then  Sir  Trevor  congratulated  the  Society  upon  its  increased 
number  of  Fellows,  now  more  numerous  than  at  any  other 
time  in  its  history.  From  a  financial  point  of  view,  there 
were  equal  grounds  for  satisfaction,  the  statement  of  accounts 
published  with  the  report,  showed  a  surplus  upon  the  year's 
working  of  £1,751  6s.  9<?.  This  is  a  larger  surplus  than  has 
ever  occurred  in  any  one  year.  It  will  be  reduced  to  some 
extent,  however,  by  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hybridisation  Conference.  Sir  Trevor  in  conclusion,  thanked 
the  Council  for  the  help  they  had  given  him,  the  Treasurer 
Auditors,  and  Secretary,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  services  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

Professor  Henslow,  V.M.H. ,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  he  did  so,  believing  that  in  all  respects  it  was 
most  satisfactory.  The-  council  had  held  out  to  them  a 
prospect  of  work  that  will  greatly  enhance  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Society.  After  snme  remarks  by  another 
gentleman,  Mr.  J.  Cheal  said  that  the  report  showed  an 
advance  in  almost  everything.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Society  was  turning  over  a  leaf,  commencing  a  new  life,  with 
a  new  charter.  It  had  flourished  because  the  management 
had  dissociated  itself  from  things  outside  horticulture.  He 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Council  in  respect  to  the  paint- 
ing of  Orchid  pictures,  but  respectfully  suggested  that  a  little 
of  the  large  surplus  of  money  might  be  used  for  the  provision 
of  coloured  pictures  of  the  most  noteworthy  plants  and 
llowers  submitted  before  the  other  committees. 

Subsequently  Sir  T.  Lawrence  explained  that  when  the 
Council  commenced  the  work  in  the  case  of  Orchids  it  was 
done  on  the  understanding  that  the  committee  paid  half  the 
cost  and  the  Council  the  other  half,  but  latterly  the  Council  has 
paid  it  all.  They  had  had  a  meeting,  however,  that  morning, 
and  it  was  decided  that  if  the  work  was  to  be  continued  it 
must  be  upon  the  conditions  originally  agreed  upon.  Reply- 
ing to  a  question  from  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  the  president  sail  that 
the  Council  was  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that  respecting  the 
new  Chiswick  to  be  acquired,  the  society  should  become 
proprietors  of  the  land. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  su.L^esW  that  a  little  of  the  surplus  1 1 
might  be  used  to  provide  a  lunch  for  the  members  of  ibe 
Floral  Committee  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Temple  Show,  and 
drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  suflerings  of  these  hardly- 
treated  gentlemen,  in  contrast  to  the  fortunate  persons  selected 
as  judges.     The  judges  are  provided  with  a  fiee  luncheon. 

Sir  Trevor  said  that  the  Council  would  no  doubt  consider 
the  matter,  but  if  it  was  decided  to  give  a  lunch  to  the  Floral 
Committee  it  would  not  show  greater  appreciation  of  their 
services  by  the  Council,  who  already  recognised  their 
indebtedness  to  the  committee. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  werdth-  : 
re-elected  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  respectively. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  d 
Bunyard,  that  a  vote  of  congratulation  be  sent  to  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  M.P.,  upon  his  election  to  the  important  position  of 
representative  in  Parliament  of  the  London   University.    A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  concluded  the  proceedings. 


Trade  Note. 


©bttuarv. 

W.  H.  LUMSDEN,  F.R.H.S.  We  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  \V.  H.  Lumsden. 
F.R.H.S.,  of  Balimedie,  Aberdeenshire, on  Wednes- 
day,  February  7,  at  the  age  of  4is  years.  The 
deceased  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  months, 
but  had  only  been  confined  to  his  room  between 
two  and  three  weeks.  Mr.  Lumsden  was  a  keen 
horticulturist,  and  possessed  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  Orchids  in  the  North. 

William  Divers.  —  We  regret  to  have  to 
chronicle  the  death,  on  February  12,  of  Mr. 
William  Divers,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age,  at 
Noath  Cottage,  Linton,  near  Maidstone.  He  was 
gardener  to  the  late  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Wierton 
House,  near  Maidstone,  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
and  relinquished  his  situation  on  the  death  of  that 
gentleman  in  1S94.  At  the  Maidstone,  and  other 
local  exhibitions,  he  was  well  known  as  a  successful 
exhibitor  of  l!oses,  Hardy  Fruits,  &c,  and  for 
many  years  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.    W.  H.  D. 


MR.  JOHN  KING,  COGGESHALL,  ESSEX,  - 

We  regret  to  state  that  four  days  previous  to  the 
intended  issue  of  Mr.  King's  Farm  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1900,  the  works  of  his  printers,  Messrs.  Petty  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  at  Reading,  were  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  including  the  whole  of  the  catalogues,  chr'omo 
lithographs,  process  blocks,  kc.  He  has  arranged 
for  its  immediate  reproduction,  and  hopes  to  have 
the  new  edition  out  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  February  4  to  February  10, 1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 
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Remarks.  —  The  temperature  has  b<  ec  verj  low,  with  cold, 
isterly  winds  :  and  snow  tell  to  the  depth  of  ■ 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst. 


A  R  K  E  T  S. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  FEBRUARY  15. 

I  We  cannot)  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  ns  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.1 


Out  Flowers,  &c. — Average  Wholesale  Pricks 


Aram  Lilies,  dozen 

blooms    

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch 
Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms i 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  15 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  6 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  3 
Lilac,  white,  bunch  0 
LiliiunHarrisii,  per 

dozeu  blooms    ...    6 
Lilium  longiflorum, 
per  dozen      ...  12 

—  lancifolium    al- 
bum, per  dozen    6 

—  lancifolium  ru- 
brum,  per  doz.     S 

Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches ...     5 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 8 


.  d.  i.  d. 

*  0-  S  0 

>  0    2  6 

10-26 
0-1 S  0 
0-  S  0 

0-  0  0 

■ 

0-10  0 
0-1(5  0 
0-4  0 
0-4  0 
0-10  0 
0-6  0 
0-4  0 


Mignonette,     dozen 

bunches 
Narcissus    (yellow) 

doz.  bunches ... 

—  (double)  dz.  bch. 

—  (white)  doz.  .. 
Odontoglossums,per 

dozen    

Roman   Hyacinths, 

doz.  1>: 
Roses,  Red,  per  doz. 

—  Tea,  white,  per 
dozen  

—  Yellow,  Perles, 
per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 
Sniilai,  per  bunch 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Tulips,  per  bunoh 

! 

bunch   

—  dark    (French), 
perdoz.  bchs.... 


s.  d.  i.  d. 

4  0-60 

5  0-  6  0 

3  0-    7  8 

4  0-70 

4  0-96 

5  0-0  0 
10  0*15  t> 

8  6-76 

3  6t  7  6 
2  6-  3  6 

2  0-  3  0 

0  0-  1  O 

1  0-  2  (1 

3  0-  5  C 
1  0-  3  0 
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Fruit.— 

Average  Wholesale  Prices 

1.  d   g.  d. 

i.  d.  8.  d. 

Apples,  in  sieves  : 

Grapes,       English, 

—  Beefings,   bsW. 

4  0     5  0 

Alicante,  perlb. 

16-20 

—  Blenheims,  per 

—  Gros      Colmar, 

bushel 

4  0-  5  0 

Class  A.,  pr.  lb. 

2  6-  3  6 

—  Northern 

—  Class  B.,  per  lb. 

10-20 

Greenings,    per 

—  Almeira,  dz.  lbs. 

7  0-  S  0 

bushel 

3  6-  4  G 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. 

0  10  1  S 

—  Queenings.bus. 

4  0-60 

Lemon!-,     Messina, 

—  Wellingtons, 

360        

10  0-11  0 

bushel 

5  0-70 

—  Palermo,  case... 

S  6-15  0 

■ —  Various,  bushel 

2  6-50 

Lychees,     Chinese, 

—  Nova       Scotia, 

new,  pkt.,  1  lb. 

0  10    — 

various,  barrel. 

12  0-22  6 

Oranges,  Denia, 

Bal  (1  wi  n  s, 

420        

10  0  12  « 

barrel 

12  0-1S  0 

—  Bitters,  240    ... 

H  6     7  0 

Greenings, 

—  Blood 

5  6-7  0 

barrel 

13  0-18  0 

—    Jaffa,  case   of 

—  —  Golden  Rus- 

144         

9  6-10  6 

sets,    barrel 

21  0-22  0 

—  Mandarin, boxes 

(J  9-  1  6 

—  N.  Spies,  barrel 

10  0-1S  0 

—  Murcia,  case  of 

—  Calif  or  niau, 

240        

6  0    — 

cases,      New 

—  Valencia,     case 

Town 

9  0-10  G 

of  714    

16  0     — 

—  Canadian,  barrls. 

13  0-18  0 

Pears,  half  cases... 

01  -  7  0 

Bananas,  per  bunch 

4  0-80 

—  California!!  Easter 

Chestnuts,  Spanish  15  0     - 

Beurre,  case  ... 

9  0-10  0 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.  ... 

us    o  9 

Pines,  each 

2  0-  5  0 

Cranberries,  case  ... 

7  0-80 

Strawberries.peroz. 

1  0     — 

—  American,    per 

Walnuts,      Naples, 

qt 

0  4    — 

kiln-dried,   per 

—  Russian,  kegs... 

1  9    — 

bush 

20  0  — 

Vegetables 

— Ave  rao 

b  Wholesale  Prices 

a.  d.  f.  d. 

s.  d.  a.  d. 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

Mint,  new,  Cli.  Is., 

per  do7. 

:;  0    — 

p.  doz.  bunches 

8G    - 

—  Jerusalem,    per 

Mohks'beard(Barbe 

sieve     

1  0    — 

de  Capucine),  p. 

—  Stacl.ys  or  Chi- 

bunch   

0  3     — 

nese,  per  lb.   ... 

0  4-0  5 

Mushrooms,  house, 

Asparagus,     Sprue, 

per  lb 

0  9  0  10 

per  bundle     ... 

1  0    — 

Onions,  bags 

5  0-60 

—  English  forced, 

—  Bordeaux,  boxes 

3  6 

per  bundle 

6  0    s  0 

—     picklers,      in 

—  Giant,  bundle  . 

12  0  17  0 

sieves    

2  6-30 

—  Paris,      Green, 

—  Valencia,  cases 

7  6    — 

per  bundle     ... 

6  6     — 

—  English,  cwt.... 

6  0     GO 

—  Spanish,  bndl. 

—  German,  bags... 

5  0     — 

Beans,    Channel 

—  French         „ 

3  6     6  0 

Islands,  per  lb. 

2  0     2  0 

Parsley,   per  dozen 

—  Madeira,  basket 

3  0-36 

bunches 

2  0-2  6 

beetroots,  new,  per 

—  per  sieve 

1  6-  2  0 

dot  en    ... 

0  6-10 

Parsnips,  per  dozen 

ll  6-  1  0 

—  iu  bush. 

13-20 

—  bag       

3  0-40 

Broccoli,    Cornish, 

Potatos,  Old  vars., 

crates ... 

li  o-m  0 

per  ton 

60  0-90  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  p. 

—  Dunbar      Main 

sieve     

2  0-  ;;  0 

Crop,  per  ton  100  0-110  0 

—  per  bushel 

3  0-  5  6 

—  New      Channel 

Brussel's    Sprouts, 

Islands,  frames, 

Tops,  per  bush. 

1  6-2  0 

per  lb 

ll  7     0  0 

Cabbage,  tally 

5  0-  0  0 

—  Teneriffe,     in 

—  dozen 

1  3-  1  6 

boxes,  cwt.     ... 

10  0-ls  0 

—  Savoys,  p.  tally 

4  0-12  0 

Radishes,  Long,  per 

Carrots,  English,  p. 

doz. 

0  6    0  8 

dozen    bunches 

3  0    :;  6 

Radishes,  round  ... 

10-16 

—  good,  cwt.  bags, 

Rhubarb,  Yorks,  pi. 

washed 

4  0-46 

dozeu  bunches 

10-10 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

10-30 

Salad,    small,  pun- 

— Cornish  crates. 

5  O-10  0 

nets,  per  dozen 

1  3     — 

■ —  Italian,  baskets 

Salsafy,  bundle 

0  4     — 

of  18     

3  0    5  0 

Scotch  Kale,  bush. 

2  6-40 

Celeriac,  per  dozen 

4  0     — 

Seakale,  per  dozen 

n«lery,  red,  roll  doz. 

S  0-18  0 

punDets 

12  0-10  0 

Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 

o  a  — 

Shallots,  per  lb.    ... 

0  3- 

Colcwort,  p.   bush. 

2  0-26 

Spinach,      French, 

Or«8s,  doz.  punnets 

10      — 

crates  

2  6-36 

Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 

4  0-10  0 

Spinach,  Winter,  per 

Endive,  new  French 

bushel 

—       

per  dozen 

19    — 

Sweet  Potatos,  per 

—  Batavian,    doz. 

1  9     — 

lb 

0  3    — 

Garlic,  new,  per  lb. 

Ha- 

Tomatos,     Canary, 

—  per  cwt. 

iti  C 

deeps    

3  0-36 

Horseradish,    Eng- 

— trays    

2  0-26 

lish,  bundle    ... 

i  e-  2  o 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  forei  gn,    jer 

bunches 

3  0-  3  6 

bundle 

10-12 

—  cwt.  bags 

3  6-  4  U 

Leeks,  doz.  hunchwa 

2  6     4  0 

Turnip  Tops,  bags 

3  0-40 

Leltuco,      French, 

Watercress,  p.  aoz. 

Cabbage,  dozen 

0  6  0  10 

hnnche» 

0  9  0  10 

Plants  in  Pots.— Aver 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

*.  d.  8.  d 

Adiantums,  p.  doz. 

5  0-70 

Foliage  plants,  var., 

Arbor-  vitye,  var.,  doz 

6  0-36  0 

each         

10-50 

Aspidistras,  p.  doz. 

18  0-36  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  each 

19-30 

—  specimen,  each 

5  0-10  6 

Lyeopodiums,  doz. 

8  0-40 

Crotous,  per  doz. ... 

18  0-30  0 

Marguerite  Daisies, 

Dracaenas,  var.,doz. 

12  0-30  0 

per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

—  viridis,  per  doz. 

9  0-18  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen 

6  0-90 

Ericas, var., per  doz. 

18  0-36  0 

Palms,  various,  ea. 

1  0-15  0 

Euonymus,  various, 

—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 

per  dozen 

6  0-18  0 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 

Evergreens,     var., 

let,  per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

4  0-18  0 

Primulas,  per  doz. 

5  0-8     0 

Ferns.smali.per  luu 

4  0-60 

Roman  Hyacinth 

Ferns,    in    variety. 

per  doz. 

10  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

4  0-18  0 

Tulips,  per  doz.     ... 

10-26 

Ficns  elastica,  each 

16-76 

Potatos. 

Main  Crop,  Ac,  70s.  to  90s.  ;  Dunbar,  110s.  ;  Other  varieties, 
66*;  to  85s.  ;  Seed  Potatos  from  4s.  6(2.  to  7s.  per  cwt. 
John  Bulk,  Z'l  £  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Harden. 

Remarks.— The  Seville  (bitter)  Oranges  for  marm  ilade 
wine,  &<■.,  are  now  on  sale.  Savoys  are  now  small,  the  season 
being  nearly  over.  They  have  realised  good  prices  all  through 
the  season.  Parsley  has  advanced  in  price,  and  the  severe 
weather  caused  a  Invited  supply  on  Tuesday;  also  of  bunched 

I ips  and  Carrots.     Cape  liuit  include  Peaches,  in  cases  of 

20  01*24,  r..  to  13s.;  Plums,  per  case  of  30  to  40,3s.  6d.  to  6s  ; 
Nectarines,  per  case  ot  48, 10s.  These  Plums  handle  flaccid  auu 
soft.    Some  of  the  Burl-.nks  are  in  shape  like  Washiugtons. 


FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glassow  :  February  14.— The  following  are  the  prices  since 
our  last  :  —  Apples.  Canadian  ;  Baldwins,  16s.  to  20s.  per 
barrel;  Northern,  Spy,  16s.  to  20s.  do.  ;  Greenings,  15s.  to 
ISs.  do.;  American-Californian  Pippins,  and  Newtowns,  0s.  to 
12s.  per  box  ;  Grapes,  English,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  do., 
foreign,  Almeira,  12s.  to  16s.  per  barrel  ;  best,  do.,  20s.  to 
30s.  do.  ;  Bananas,  extras,  9s.  to  10s.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1,  8s. 
to  0s.  do. ;  No.  2,  6s.  to  7s.  do.  ;  other  and  inferior,  from 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  do. ;  Oranges,  Murcia,  6s.  to  Ss.  per  half  case 
Valencia,  ordinary,  420's,  Ss.  to  9s.  per  box;  large,  9s.  to; 
10s.  do.  ;  extra  large,  10s. ;  extra-extra  large,  lis.  to  12s.  do.  ; 
Jumbos,  14s.  to  15s.  do.;  714's,  10s.  to  12s.  do.;  Seville 
Bitter  10s.  per  half  chest ;  Paleimo,  do.,  5s.  to  6s.  per  box  ; 
Lemons,  Palermo,  8s.  to  10s.  per  case;  Mushrooms,  Is.  per 
lb.  ;  Tomatos,  Teneriffe,  deeps,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  ;  cases,  7s.  to 
Ss.  6d.  ;  Onions,  foreign.  Valencia,  4  in  a  row,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  ; 
5  in  a  row,  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  ;  Turnips,  Swedes,  Is.  Sd.  to  2s. 
per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  do. ;  Parsley,  lOd.  to  Is. 
per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  Sd.  to  2s.  2d.  per  dozen  ; 
Cabbages,  9d.  tj  Is.  2d.  do.  ;  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  do. 

Liverpool:  February  14. — Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.— Po- 
tatos, per  cwt.,  Lynn  Greys,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  ;  Main  Crop, 
3s.  9(1.  to  4s.  6i.  ;  Bruce,  3s.  6d.  tD  4s.  ;  Champions,  3s.  4rf. 
to  3s.  Sd.  ;  Turnips,  Swede,  ls.1  Sd.  to  2s.  per  cwt.  ; 
Parsley,  lOi.  to  Is.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Onions,  foreign, 
3s.  9d.  to  5s.  per  cwt. ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  9tf.  to  2s.  3d.  per 
dozen  ;  Cabbages,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.  do.  ;  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  do. 
St.  John's.—  Potatos,  Is.  per  peck ;  do.  new,  4d.  per  lb.  ; 
Grapes,  English,  3s.  do.  ;  Pines,  English,  is.  each  ;  Cobnuts, 
Is.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  Is.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 
and  basket.  Birkenhead. — Potatos,  Is.  per  peck  ;  Cucumbers, 
Is.  each  ;  Filberts,  10'/.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  do.  ;  do.,  foreign,  4d.  to  Si.  do.  ;  Pines,  English  ,  4s.  to  Si 
each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  6rf.  per  lb. 


CORN. 


Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr. ),  for  tt  e 
week  ending  February  10,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  : — 


Description. 

1S99. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

s.     d. 
26      8 

s.      d. 
25     10 

s.  d. 
-    0  10 

Barley          

27      2 

25      3 

-    1  11 

Oats 

17      0 

lii      5 

-     0     7 

to 
rmfoondenU 


Address  Wanted.— If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
the  writer  of  "  Sussex  Fruits  "  iD  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  he  would  oblige  by  kindly  sending  his 
present  address  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal. 

Ax  Infestation  of  Conservatories  by  Spar- 
rows :  M.  W.  [■.  Put  nets  over  the  ventilators, 
or  trap  the  birds  in  nets.  They  might  succumb 
to  XL  All  vapour :  it  would  at  least  stupify 
them,  when  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  collect 
them;  or  worst  of  all  means,  lay  down  poisoned 
grain,  if  nothing  else  avails  to  banish  them. 

Books:  Manual  on  Land  Measurement.  Bath.  You 
would  obtain  a  suitable  manual  at  Mr.  Upcott 
Gill's  Baziar  Office,  at  small  cost. — /.  G.  B. 
Economic  E7itomolu<jy\s])ub\ished  by  Messrs.  Chap- 
man &  Hall.  Messrs.  L.  B.eeve  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers  of  H.  T.  Stainton's  British  Butterflies 
and  Moths,  illustrated,  price  10*.  6rf.  ;  British 
Beetles,  by  E.  C.  Rye,  illustrated,  10s.  6d.  ;  and 
some  elementary  works  of  a  cheaper  kind. — 
G.  Stratford.  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Home  of 
Flowers,  Swanley,  Kent,  publish  an  illustrated 
work  on  carpet  bedding.  A  Subscriber.  Handy- 
Boole  of  Bees,  by  A.  Pettigrew,  fourth  edition 
(VV.  Blackwood  &  Sous,  publishers,  London). 
For  other  bee  manuals,  inquire  of  Mr.  Upcott 
Gill,  Ba:%ar  Office,  170,  Strand,  W.C,  Bee 
journals  are — Bee-keepers'  Record  (monthly),  and 
British  Bee  Journal  (weekly). 

Carnation  Diseased  :  G.  S..  and  Others.  The 
fungus  attacking  tue  "grass  "  in  circular  patches 
is  Helminthosporum  echinulatum.  In  mild 
cases  use  sulphide  of  potassium,  2  oz.  in  1  gallon  of 
rain  ;  and  in  bad  ones  burn  the  entire  plant 
forthwith. 


Creepers  Covering  the  South-East  Side  of  a 
Mansion  :  A.  B.  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Ribes 
(Grossularia)  fuchsioides,  Clematis  Jackmani, 
C.  lanuginosa,  and  varieties  of  these  sections  ; 
Magnolia  grandinora,  M.  conspicua,  M.  Lennei  or 
M.  Halliana,  Bignonia  capreolata,  or  B.  radicans. 

Dahlia  Literature  :  B.  G.  K.  We  might  add 
to  the  number  of  books  treating  of  The  Dahlia, 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  a  work  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  R.  Fife,  and  others,  published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

Iron-impregnated  Soil  :  J.  C.  <k  S.  Unless  the 
iron  be  in  excess  it  would  not  be  in j  urious  to  trees, 
&c.  Usually  the  iron-stone  lies  at  some  depth, 
and  providing  the  drainage  is  good,  such  soil  is 
not  inimical  to  plant-growth.  We  have  remarked 
good  hedgerow  and  other  timber,  together  with 
farm  crops,  doing  well  in  Leicestershire  on  land 
4  to  6  feet  deep,  overlying  thick  beds  of  iron- 
stone. The  nature  of  the  vegetation  now  growing 
on  the  land  should  afford  you  an  idea  of  its 
capabilities. 

Life  of  John  C.  Loudon  :  J.  H.  D.  Mrs.  Loudon 
published  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
J.  C.  Loudon,  which  might  be  procured  at  some 
second-hand  booksellers. 

Market  Vineries  :  Vitis.  Shelter  and  aspect,  and 
other  essentials,  being  equal  or  nearly  so,  we 
would  advise  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the 
pasture  land,  the  turf  forming  the  best  kind 
of  soil  for  the  Vine.  In  any  case  you  must 
make  the  drainage  of  the  land  as  good  as  possible, 
and  elevate  the  borders  somewhat  above  the 
general  level  of  the  land.  All  the  turf  excavated 
for  roads,  &c,  should  be  stacked,  and  the  stacks 
kept  free  of  herbage.  It  will  come  in  for  future 
use  iu  border  making,  potting,  &c. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  &  Co.  1,  Irish  Reinette  ; 
2,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  3,  Kelson  Codlin. — /.  H. 
1,  Winter  Codlin  ;  2,  a  small  example  of  Harvey's 
Wiltshire  Defiance  ;  3,  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  ; 
4,  Martin  Nonpareil. — J.  R.  4,  Ashmead's  Ker- 
nel ;  5,  Barcelona  Pearmain. — C.  W.  S.  We  can 
only  suggest  that  your  Apple  may  be  the  old 
Seekno-Further.  The  specimens  sent  agree  with 
that  variety  in  several  characters. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
considt  the  following  number.— S.  G.  S.,  Wim- 
bledon. 1,  Adiantum  Waltoni  diffusum ;  2, 
Blechnum  occidentale ;  3,  Selagiuella  Wilde- 
novi  ;  4,  Dendrobium  iufundibulum  :  5,  Bilbergia 
nutans  ;  6,  Adiantum  hispidulum. — G.  S.  IV. 
Cypripedium  villosum.  —  Oxon.  Dendrobium 
speciosum. — C.  de  B.  A  very  interesting  series 
of  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Insleayi  of  the 
class  called  O.  Insleayi  leopardinum.  —  W.  P. 
A  fine  form  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  but  not 
specially  named. 

Pillar  Roses  :  A.  B.  Felicite-Perpetue,  Madame 
Desprez,  Rosa  capreolata  (Ayrshire),  Lord  Pen- 
zance's Briars,  A.  K.  Richardson,  Fellemberg 
Noisette,  Rosa  Polyantha,  The  Boursalt  (Rosa 
Alpina)  Roses,  viz.,  Amadis,  gracilis,  splendens  ; 
the  climbing  Devoniensis,  some  of  the  hybrid 
Bourbon  section  are  vigorous  growers  and  very 
suitable,  viz  ,  Cht-nedole,  Coup  d'Hebe,  fulgens, 
Madame  Plantier,  and  Paul  Verdier.  Let  the 
iron  chains  be  painted  green  or  bronze ;  galvanised 
chains  are  not  good  for  plants. 


Communications  Received. — Reading  Gardeners'  Society — 
R.  D.—A.  O.  N.-J.  K.  K.— J.  B.— B.  Wadds-G  Waller, 
Secretary,  Yorkshire  Gala— A.  P.— L.  A.  L.— C.  E— The 
Orchard  Co.,  Carlisle— J.  L.— H.  D.—A.  H.— L.  G.  B.— 
E.  M.— C.  H.— E.  C— D.  B.— A.  Whitelaw— R.  J.  A.— 
w.  K.— Attwood&Co.-J.  Carter  &  Co.  — W.  A.  G.— E.  J.— 
A.  D— Rev.  G.  H.— A.  W.— W.  A.  C.-M.  T.-G.  W.— 
J.  S.— Harrison  Weir— D.  T.  F.-A.  O'N. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

TREBLED. 


■•- 


"■« 


Adcirtisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 
and  Garden -lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
vreserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Litraries. 
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ROSE  SHOWS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

THERE  have  been  "  searchings  of  heait  "  in 
reference  to  Rose  exhibitions  :  these  have 
taken  two  directions,  first  of  all  the  more 
artistic  arrangement  of  exhibition  flowers  ;  and 
secondly,  the  difficulty  which  has  apparently 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  chief  classes  in  the 
amateurs'  division  at  the  Metropolitan  Show  of 
the  National  Rose  Society.  This  latter  subject 
has  been  taken  in  hand  in  the  pages  of  a  con- 
temporary by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Grahame  in  a 
thoughtful  and  practical  paper,  and  his  ideas 
are  contained  in  the  following  sentences:  "It 
is  in  order  that  there  should  be  encouragement 
for  such  competition  in  the  future  that  I  now 
write,  as  I  fear  that  if  the  highest  prizes  con- 
tinue to  go  year  after  year  to  a  few  (a  very 
limited  few  it  is  at  present),  the  result  may  be 
that  when  those  who  are  now  almost  always 
■champions  cease  to  exhibit,  there  will  be  no 
successors  worthy  of  the  name.''  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  difficulty.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  trophy  has  been  car- 
ried off  by  three  exhibitors ;  from  1890  to 
1899  it  was  carried  off  by  one  exhibitor  eight 
times,  and  by  two  others  once  each.  One  of 
these  had  since  passed  away,  so  that  the  pros- 
pect of  a  good  competition  is  very  slight.  Yet 
I  can  remember  the  time  when  it  was  carried 
off  by  growers  who  had  not  anything  like  so 
extensive  a  Rose-garden  as  that  of  the  present 
champion  ;  and  I  think  it  is  just  possible  that 
such  growers  have  been  deterred  by  the  fact 


that  the  first  and  second  prizes  are  placed 
beyond  their  reach  ;  while  one  other  exhibitor 
at  any  rate  (Mr.  Machin)  lives  in  the  North 
Midlands,  and  consequently  he  can  never  get 
his  Roses  in  good  exhibition  form  as  early  as 
the  metropolitan  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
But  it  may  be  said,  cannot  others  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  retired  I  Cannot  they 
move  up  into  some  of  the  next  classes,  and 
compete  for  the  championship  ?  Yes  ;  but  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  Rose-growing, 
this  requires  considerable  effort,  and  there 
must  be  at  the  same  time  a  garden  sufficiently 
large,  and  I  would  add,  a  pocket  suffi- 
ciently deep,  to  enable  them  to  grow  such  a 
quantity  as  thatthey  might  compete  successfully. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Grahame's  change,  by 
means  of  which  the  owners  of  the  Challenge 
Trophy  for  the  last  few  years  are  to  be  excluded 
from  competing :  there  is,  I  think,  one  very 
strong  objection  to  it,  and  that  is,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  Champion  Trophy  at  all  then,  and  the 
honour  and  glory  of  winning  it  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  For  instance,  what  would  be  said 
of  the  St.  Leger  race  at  Doncaster  if  the 
winners  of  the  Derby  and  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas  were  to  be  "  scratched  "  !  Surely  the 
winner  would  not  be  so  proud  a  man  as  he 
would  legitimately  be  if  he  had  had  all  the 
available  horses  against  him,  and  yet  had  won 
the  race.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  difficult  matter 
on  which  to  decide.  Time,  which  makes  so 
great  a  difference  in  everything,  may  cut  the 
knot. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  if 
we  could  get  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors  in 
these  classes  ;  it  may  be  true,  that  with  so  large 
a  number  of  Roses  we  are  sure  to  get  some 
"  tail,"  but  also  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
gives  the  opportunity  for  setting  up  Roses 
which,  perhaps,  we  should  not  see  elsewhere — 
though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Mr. 
Grahame,  that  a  box  of  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  is  more  pleasing  than  the  very  large  exhibits. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me,  however,  that  the 
public  think  so,  for  it  is  over  them  that  they 
most  delight  to  linger  and  take  their  notes. 

In  regard  to  the  other  matfer  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  the  more  artistic  arrangement  of 
exhibitors'  flowers,  by  which  I  mean  those 
which  are  generally  shown  from  amongst  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Teas,  I 
here  again  see  great  difficulties.  It  is  most 
probable  that  if  it  were  adopted,  and  Roses 
were  exhibited  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  George 
Mount,  of  Canterbury,  shows  his  splendid 
blooms  cut  with  long  stems,  there  would  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  adjudicating,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  his  flowers  are 
grown  under  glass,  and  therefore  are  not 
interfered  with  by  bad  weather.  If  it  were  a 
very  fine  season,  so  that  the  outside  petals  of 
the  blooms  were  not  interfered  with  by  either 
wind  or  rain,  they  might  show  very  well ;  but 
supposing  it  were  a  bad  season,  a  season  like 
1879,  when  the  outer  petals  (especially  of  Teas) 
were  in  nearly  all  cases  discoloured,  what 
a  poor  outcome  there  would  be  on  the  exhi- 
bition table  !  and  therefore  in  trying  conclusions 
on  this  matter,  I  do  not  think  we  are  to  judge  by 
an  especially  good  season,  but  should  take  into 
account  the  many  indifferent  ones  we  are  sub- 
jected to  in  our  fickle  climate.  We  remember 
the  Rose  shows  of  the  past,  and  what,  a  mar- 
vellous change  has  been  wrought,  mainly  due 
to  the  operations  of  the  National  Rose  Society  ; 
if  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  hope  for  that  Borne 
way  may  be  found  of  solving  the  difficulty,  but 
if  the  present   champion  growers  are  excluded 


from  competition,  might  they  not  possibly  say 
we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rose  Show 
we  are  not  allowed  to  compete  as  heretofore  ? 
Ido  not  say  that  it  would  be  so,  but  I  think  there 
is  danger  of  its  being  so.  In  saying  all  this,  I 
am  far  from  wishing  any  obstacle  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  Mr.  Grahame's  proposed  arrange- 
ment ;  and  if  the  committee  of  the  National 
determine  that  it  should  be  so,  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  the  Society  will  endeavour  loyally 
to  carry  it  out.  As  Mr.  Grahame  says,  I  was 
opposed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  revolutionary 
change  which  he  proposed  before  ;  but  seeing 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  I 
endeavoured  to  give  it  my  hearty  support.  I 
always  felt,  however,  there  was  this  danger, 
that  when  successful  exhibitors  had  made  a 
stand  in  the  lower  classes,  they  would  not  care 
to  run  the  risk  of  advancing  into  a  higher  one. 
In  all  this  I  am  regarding  it  simply  in  that 
light  in  which  I  think  a  great  many  people 
regard  prize-taking — the  money  amount  of  the 
prizes  for  which  they  contend.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  people  who  decry  this,  and  call 
it  pot-  hunting  ;  but  when  we  know  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  an  exhibitor  incurs,  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  try  to  recoup  him- 
self for  some  of  the  money  which  he  has 
expended.  Our  Rose  amateur  exhibitors  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  a  wealthy  class  ;  and  no  one 
ought  to  grudge  them  a  certain  amount  to 
repay  them,  without  exposing  them  to  the 
charge  of  being  mercenary.  [What  about  the 
unsuccessful  ones  ?  Ed.].  The  love  of  Roses 
is  a  very  delightful  thing  ;  but,  after  all, 
it  will  not,  like  other  sentiments  of  the  same 
nature,  confer  any  material  advantage.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  a  greater  esprit-de-corpa 
should  be  manifested  amongst  our  exhibitors, 
and  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  prize  be  more 
considered  than  the  pecuniary  remuneration. 
Wild  Rose. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


L1XDENIA. 

The  number  which  was  published  on  January  30 
of  the  present  year  contains  coloured  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  following  Orchids  : — 

Epiden-drlm,  orBARKERT.x  elegans,  t.  dclxxxi.  A  Mexi- 
can species,  introduced  by  Ghiesbreght.  The  flowers  are  in 
loose  racemes,  each  about  21  inches  in  diameter,  with  oblong, 
pointed  white  segments,  lip  projecting,  keeled,  white,  with 
a  deep  purple  spot.  The  column  is  bent  downwards  upon 
the  lip. 

C  u  1LEVA  LODDIGESU  VAR.  HaRRISOXI.L  ALBA.  t.  DCLXXXII. 

A  pure  white  form  of  C.  Harrisonne,  differing  from  C.  Lod- 
digesii  in  the  frilling  of  the  anterior  part  of  toe  lip. 

I.  i  n  RtjBEscENS,  Lindl.,  t.  dclxxxii i.  Flowers  racemose, 
rosy-lilac,  nearly  3  inches  across  ;  lip  i  onv  i  ute  at  the  base, 
with  a  pujrple  spot,  anterior  lobe  broad  y  la  i  ;eolate. 

Cattleya  labiata  Alerediana,  t.  DC!  xxsiv.  A  form  with 
the  segments  of  a  rich  vinous  purple,  irregularly  streaked  ami 
blotched  with  white. 


VEGETATION    OF    GERMAN 
SOUTH-WEST    AFRICA. 

An  Un  visited  Tract.— I  am  sending  you  a  few 
lines  about  a  part  of  this  country,  which  scientific 
travellers  have  never  before  visited.  I  mean  the 
southern  border  of  the  Etosa  basin.  It  was  in  the 
second  half  of  June  when  I  heard  that  two  farmers 
of  (irootfontein  intended  to  start  with  ox-wagons 
for  Pnamutoni,  and  to  go  therefrom  along  the 
Etosa  basin  over  Okakuejo  to  Okaakana,  in  order 
to  fetch  from  a  short  distauce  from  the  last-named 
locality  a  year's  provision  of  salt  for  their  cattle. 
As  I  had  not  anything  more  to  do  iu  ( !  rootfontein— 
the  vegetation  being  as  dormant  as  in  Europe  in 
winter  time— I  decided  quickly  not  to  let  such  an 
opportunity  escape,  but   to  accompauy   the  party. 
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although  I  could  not  hope  to  make  in  this  dry 
winter  season  many  new  botanical  discoveries,  but 
perhaps  a  few  in  the  geographical  line. 

Starting  on  June  28  from  Grootfontein,  we 
arrived  the  same  evening  at  Jankhas,  Mr.  Erikson's 
farm,  where  I  found  in  a  swamp  a  flowering  Zani- 
chellia  or  Ruppia  (I  do  not  known  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  these  genera).  Through 
a  wonderful  park-like  landscape,  consisting  chiefly 
of  dark,  red-fruited  Terminalia  prunioides,  Com- 
bretum  primigenium,  Acacia  hebeclada,  scattered 
Sclerocaryas,  and  Tambotis  (as  the  Boers  call  it). 
This  looks  like  a  very  straightly  grown  Prunus 
Mahaleb,  the  extremities  of  the  slender  hanging 
branchlets  and  the  leaf-axils  bear  small  catkins  ; 
the  seeds  are  said  to  be  able  to  move  by  the 
action  of  a  larva  buried  within  them.  The 
milky  juice  of  the  bark  and  leaves  are  very 
poisonous.  At  Karnchas,  where  we  outspanned  on 
June  29,  we  met  a  number  of  bushmen,  who  smoked 
from  a  big  horn  of  the  Kudu  antelope,  "  Daoha  " 
(Cannabis).      This  is  a  custom,   not   originally  in- 


I  found  two  yellow  -  flowering  Grewias,  Grewia 
avellana,  six  species  of  Acacia,  eight  species  of 
Acanthacea*,  Boscia  salicifolia  (Witgat  of  the  Boere, 
of  which  the  soft  and  sugary  roots  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Coffee),  Boscia  fcetida  (which  I  called 
erroneously  in  my  former  article  "The  Fishriver,'' 
a  Celastrinea  called  Stinkbush  by  the  Boers),  a  very 
spiny  Celastrus,  two  Ficus  (one  of  them  the  majestic 
F.  damarensis). 

The  leaves  of  the  different  Combretums  were 
turned  dry  and  yellow  by  the  ascending  heat  of 
the  bush  fires,  and  had  begun  to  push  out  young, 
tender  twigs  and  flower-buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
dead  foliage.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  fires 
continue  twenty  years  longer  in  this  region,  all 
the  extensive  forest  districts  will  be  destroyed. 
Every  day  we  had  to  cross  bush  fires.  The  fires 
are  mostly  caused  by  bushmen,  who  start  them  on 
the  grassy  plains  in  order  to  find  the  edible  bulbs 
and  tubers  of  Cyperus  esculentus,  and  of  various 
Asclepiade.e ;  from  the  plains  it  spreads,  of  course, 
into  the  forest. 


where  we  took  possession  of  the  old  empty 
store-house,  which  the  soldiers  built  three  years 
ago  at  the  beginning  of  the  rinderpest  plague. 
It  was  then  an  important  point  of  the  rinderpest 
protection-line,  that  was  formed  between  the 
Heroroland  on  one  side,  and  Ovamboland  and 
Bechuanaland  on  the  other  side,  to  keep  a  check  ort 
the  traffic  of  cattle.  The  view  from  this  house  is 
very  extensive,  over  an  enormous  absolutely  flat, 
grassy  plain,  covered  by  black  forest.  The  Etosa  basin 
is  hidden  behind  a  strip  of  forest  land.  The  most 
interesting  thing  among  the  few  that  I  collected  at 
Onamutoni  is  a  Hydnora,  that  grows  on  the  roots 
of  Acacia  hebeclada  (I  found  it  first  10°  more  south, 
near  Keetmanehoop,  upon  the  roots  of  A.  horrida). 
The  fruits,  situated  four  to  six  together,  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  are  as  large  as  good-sized  Apples, 
and  contain  many  thousands  of  seeds,  which  may- 
be eaten,  when  perfectly  ripe,  even  by  Europeans  :. 
unripe,  they  contain  a  high  percentage  of  tannic 
acid. 

On   July   20   we   started    from    Onamutoni    for 
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digenous  here,  but  introduced  from  the  south- 
east of  Africa,  where  the  Zulus  especially  are 
noted  hemp-smokers. 

The  following  day  brought  us  as  far  as  Tseweb, 
where  I  collected  a  white  -  flowering  climbing 
Jasminum,  an  Aegilops  !  and  noted  many  trees 
of  Oiospyros  mespiliformis,  but  without  fruits. 
As  we  had  collected  on  our  path  a  few 
bags  of  the  yellow  Plum-like  fruits  of  Sclero- 
carya  Schweinfurthiana  (similar  to  Walnuts,  but 
instead  of  the  green  and  bitter  shell,  they  have  a 
very  sweet  and  scented  pulp  that  adheres  to  the 
nut).  We  set  an  Ovambo,  one  of  our  coloured 
people,  to  work,  to  make  a  kind  of  beer,  the 
national  beverage  of  the  Ovambos.  As  the  juice 
s  very  sweet,  it  becomes  very  intoxicating  after 
fermentation. 

On  July  2  we  crossed  forests  consisting  mainly 
of  Balsamea  (small  thorny  trees  of  a  very  clumsy 
aspect,  with  greyish-green  bark,  whioh  can  be 
easily  torn  off  like  that  of  Birches).  Next  day 
we  passed  a  forest  with  several  wonderful  groups 
of  Hyphosne  ventricosa,  varying  in  height  from 
S  to  12  m.,  most  of  them  were  males,  and  there  were 
only  three  females,  bearing  each  two  or  three 
trusses  3  to  4  ft.  long,  with  brown  fruits  the  size  of 
Apples.  Our  path  led  constantly  through  bush 
and  forest-land,  and  besides  the  above-named  tr«es 


Nu-gusib,  the  last  water  before  Onamutoni,  is 
situated  in  a  very  extensive  fore9t  of  Copaifera 
Mopane.  Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  this  beau- 
tiful tree  as  a  predominating  forest  tree,  whioh, 
with  its  thick  rounded  crown  of  Bauhinia-llke 
foliage,  and  a  straight  stem,  makes  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  traveller,  reminding  him  somewhat 
of  the  fine  Beech  forests  of  his  fatherland.  A 
fresh  green  branch,  held  over  the  fire,  after  a  few 
moments,  burnt  with  a  wonderful  white  flame,  on 
account  of  its  resinous  properties.  The  trees  were 
full  of  fruit,  which  contain  one  large  and  very 
peculiarly-folded  flat  seed  covered  with  numerous 
bristles  of  yellow  Copaiva  Balsam.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  in  time  Copaiva  Balsam  will  be  an 
important  article  of  exportation  from  this  country. 

Hitherto  German  South -West  Africa  has  ex- 
ported only  guano,  a  few  thousand  seal-skins, 
ostrich-feathers,  a  few  bags  of  gum  (of  Acacia  hor- 
rida), and  a  good  many  ethnographical  curiosities. 
This  is  very  little  ;  and  it  will  remain  little, 
if  the  rich  copper-mines  are  not  reopened.  You 
may  recollect  that  I  told  you  that  a  company  with 
2,000,000  pounds  capital,  had  been  constituted,  in 
order  to  explore  the  Otavi  and  Tsumeb  copper- 
mines.  Just  now  nobody  speaks  further  of  this 
matter. 

Onamutoni    was    reached    at    last   on   July    13, 


Okaakana.  Onr  road  went  clown  to  the  east  encl 
of  the  Etosa  basin,  which  was  lying  before  us  after 
a  short  "  treck  "  in  its  entire  and  enormous  extent, 
flat  like  a  table,  in  many  places  covered  with  snow- 
white  salt  layers.  There  was  no  water  in  it,  but 
the  clay  bed  of  the  basin  was  still  so  wet  that  we 
preferred  to  keep  to  the  ordinary  road  along  the 
southern  side.  If  you  look  at  the  best  existing 
map  of  German  South  -  West  Africa,  that  of 
Langhans,  you  will  find  at  the  south  side  of  the 
basin,  the  words  "Waterless  Desert."  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  I  found  almost  the  whole  region- 
covered  with  wonderful  Copaifera  forest,  mixed  in 
some  places  with  Acacia  hebeclada.  The  sixth  day 
after  leaving  OnamutODi,  having  passed  nine  con- 
stantly-flowing fountains,  we  reached  Okakuejo,  a. 
fountain  about  20  kilometres  in  a  westerly  direction 
from  the  Etosa  basin.  Here  we  met  with  two  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Kheinish  Missionary  Society,  who 
were  on  the  way  to  their  station  in  the  province 
Mosametes,  not  far  from  the  Kunene.  We  travelled 
together  as  far  as  Okaakana,  where  we  separated, 
the  missionaries  going  northwards,  and  we  went  back 
the  same  way  that  we  had  come,  and  that  without 
the  salt  !  Here  in  Okaakana  our  seven  "span" 
oxen  had  emptied  at  once  the  four  pits,  which  did 
not  fill  again,  thus  we  could  not  attempt  to  go  further 
to  the   salt   layer,   which  was   still  40  kilometres 
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distant,  without  knowing  v. ith  absolute  certainty, 
whether  we  should  find  a  sufficient  water  supply- 
there.  I  increased  my  list  of  collected  plants  by  35 
apeciesjonly  during  the  whole  long  journey,  among 
which  the  most  interesting  are  one  Fouquiera,  one 
Typha,  three  Polyporus,  and  three  AcaciaB  new  to 
me.  The  4th  August  we  arrived  again  at  Amutoni. 
I  enclose  a  specimen  of  a  very  interesting  plant, 
which  *I  take,  although  it  has  a  very  peculiar 
exterior,  for  a  Portulacacea.  It  is  growing  near 
Windhoek  as  well  as  near  Grootfontein  in  the 
north,  and  Bersaba  in  the  south,  in  hard,  olayey, 
sandy  soil,  sprinkled  with  pieces  of  quartz.  I  put 
in  February,  shortly  before  starting  for  the  north, 
half-a-dozen    of    these    plants    into  a  wine-press, 


My  opinion  is,  that  this  is  a  very  characteristic 
form  of  self- protection,  or  true  mimicry  (or  intended 
mimicry),  while  the  imperfect  affinity  of  two  plants 
from  different  countries  is  a  pure  coincidence, 
effected  by  similar  conditions  of  existence  ;  but  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Williams  considers,  mimicry.  I  U6e 
the  technical  term  mimicry  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  in  which  Dr.  Marshall  used  it  in'  an  entomo- 
logical article  in  Vom  Fels  zum  Meer — that  is,  as 
meaning  self-protection,  as  when  a  locust  imitates 
a  green  leaf,  or  piece  of  grass  or  sandstone,  or  a 
butterfly  has  the  colouring  and  form  of  the  wasp. 

I  was  not  hitherto  aware  that  Acacia  belonged 
to  the  category  of  the  ant-plants  ;  I  learnt  it  only 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  friend.      I  put  a  pair  of 


about  six  square  miles,  and  growing  together, 
three  Campanula,  one  Laurentia,  seven  Lobelia, 
one  of  the  genus  of  which  I  was  not  able  to  find  out 
with  the  Flora  Gapensis. 

The  number  of  Acacia,  including  Albizzia,  I 
have  collected  so  far  in  the  country,  amounts  to 
IS  species.  The  number  of  Utricularis,  4  ;  ditto 
Orchids,  4  ;  ditto,  Orobanchacea;,  4.  I  never  found 
any  Aroids.   Dinter. 


NEW    VARIETIES    OF    LILAC. 

The  Lilac  in  its  several  forms  has  been  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and   chiefly   by  one   hybridist.    Mr.    Lemoine,    of 
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President  Grbvy. 


together  with  some  others,  and  left  them  here  in 
Windhoek  under  the  hot  iron  roof  of  a  store,  in 
order  that  the  plants  should  not  become  mouldy 
during  my  absence.  I  was  rather  piuzled  to  rind 
the  plant,  when  I  returned  to  Windhoek  in  the 
middle  of  October,  still  almost  as  fresh  and  healthy 
as  it  was  in  February,  eight  months  earlier,  only 
the  stems  were  a  little  lengthened  and  pressed,  and 
the  thick  roots  a  little  shrivelled.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  Portulaca  quadritida. 

A  yellow-flowered Mesembryanthemum  (which  is 
not  one  of  the  ten  species  enumerated  in  Harvey 
<(•  Sonder)  frequently  grows  near  the  Portulaca, 
but  is  even  more  dependent  on  the  small  rounded 
pieces  of  quartz.  This  plant  so  closely  resembles, 
when  not  in  bloom,  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
pebbles  among  which  it  grows,  that  it  can  only  be 
detected  by  an  experienced  eye. 


opened  spines  with  auts  by.  Spines,  infested  by 
ants,  are  thicker  than  healthy  ones. 

The  tubers  of  Aponogetons  possess  a  tenacity  of 
life  similar  to  that  peculiar  to  those  of  Liliaoea  ; 
in  February,  I  collected  in  a  pond  east  of  Windhoek 
an  Aponogeton  ;  as  the  leaves  were  dry  and  thin, 
after  two  days  more  drying.  I  thought  the  bulbs 
also  would  be  dry.  When  putting  my  herbarium 
into  order  a  few  days  ago,  I  discovered  that  the 
tubers  were  as  fresh  as  if  collected  yesterday.  I 
put  one  of  them  iuto  water  and  it  is  already  begin- 
ning to  grow  !  The  importation  of  this  charming 
little  plant  is  therefore  very  easy,  although  pre- 
viously I  thought  it  impossible. 

In  October  I  was  two  weeks  botanising  in  the 
Anas  mountains,  two  hours  south  of  Windhoek. 
There  I  found  ou  the  borders  of  a  "  Riva,"  not 
fewer   than    six    Campauulacese    upon   an    area   of 


Nancy,  whose  efforts  have  had  marvellous 
results.  At  Stuttgart,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Wml 
Pfitzer,  senior,  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  the  best 
of  the  older  varieties,  as  well  as  the  most  recent 
novelties.  This  nurseryman  has  always  taken  great 
interest  in  Lilacs,  and  he  tests  all  the  new  varie 
ties  in  his  romantic  garden  on  the  hillside  of  the 
picturesque  Hasenberg.  It  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  spend  a  few  hours  among  them  on  fine 
May  mornings,  and  many  were  the  passers-by  in 
the  adjoining  street  who  were  attracted  by  their 
beanty  and  fragrance. 

The  collection  consisted  mostly  of  standard 
trees,  10  to  12  feet  high,  which  are  generally 
garnished  with  Clematis.  Hoses,  Forsythias,  Jas 
mines,  &c,  thus  hiding  the  naked  stems.  It 
included  most  of  the  best  single  and  double- 
flowered     varieties     euumerated    in    uurserymeu's 
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lists,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  varieties. 
Those  tried  and  found  wanting  were  re-grafted 
with  something  new,  thus  making  fine  strong 
plants.  Lilacs  are  very  attractive  in  the  month 
of  May  ;  but  desirable  and  beautiful  as  they  are, 
they  should  not  be  planted  in  great  numbers  in 
small  gardens,  as,  after  flowering,  the  shrubs  offer 
few  attractions.  For  affording  flowers  in  the  winter 
months,  they  are  almost  invaluable.  Taking  our 
illustration  (fig.  35,  p.  115)  from  the  left  to  the  right, 
we  have  first  Madame  Casimir  Perier,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  double  white  varieties, 
having  large  double  creamy- white  flowers.  It  is  an 
improvement  on  Madame  Lemoine,  in  being 
dwarfer  and  more  floriferous  ;  it  forces  capitally. 
The  illustration  affords  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
beauty.  The  variety  at  the  top  in  the  central  vase 
is  Madame  Lemoine,  a  beautiful  variety,  with  large, 
double,  pure  white  flowers,  a  variety  which  has 
received  awards  wherever  exhibited.  It  is  an 
excellent  forcing  variety,  and  very  free- flowering. 
Its  enormous  trusses  of  bloom  consist  of  about  six 
spikes,  with  several  smaller  ones  between  them, 
the  whole  forming  a  dense  mass  of  flower,  as  the 
annexed  photo  shows. 

The  variety  occupying  the  lower  place  in  this 
vase  is  Andenken  au  Ludwig  Spitth,  named  iu  Eng- 
lish catalogues  Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  varieties  in  existence.  It  is  distinct, 
possessing  large,  graceful  spikes  of  a  foot  in  length, 
of  dark  reddish  -  purple  flowers,  two  or  more  of 
which  are  produced  together  on  one  branch  ;  it  is 
excellent  for  forcing. 

President  Grevy  occupies  the  third  vase  in  the 
line.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety,  with  fine  trusses, 
and  may  be  best  described  as  an  improvement  on 
Miohel  Buchner.  H.  It.  W.,  Clapton. 


Vegetables. 


SOME    POINTS    IK    CELERY    CULTURE. 

In  order  to  produce  good  Celery,  it  is  essential  to 
allow  the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth,  to  permit  no 
check,  and  to  cultivate  highly.  Taking  these  points 
seriatim,  it  is  unadvisable  to  defer  the  sowing  of  the 
seeds  till  so  late  a  part  of  the  spring  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  plants  to  attain  to  their  greatest 
possible  size.  For  this  reason  I  like  to  sow  for  the 
main  crop  sometime  between  the  middle  and  the 
end  of  February.  Germination  may  be  aided  by 
means  of  artificial  warmth  immediately  the  leaf 
appears.  A  cool  temperature  should  be  afforded, 
where,  while  growing,  they  may  in  no  sense  of  the 
word,  be  excited.  About  the  middle  of  April,  and 
sometimes  earlier,  the  seedlings  will  have  reached 
a  stage  when  they  should  be  transplanted  singly 
into  beds  out  of  doors,  and  any  delay,  once  the 
seedlings  have  reached  a  size  suitable  for  this 
operation,  exerts  a  lasting  injurious  effect  on  the 
plants.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  my 
own  case  last  year,  when,  through  a  mistake,  a 
smaller  number  of  seedlings  was  pricked-out  than 
was  required,  and  these  when  finally  pricked-out 
remained  all  through  weaker  than  the  early  batch. 
All  this  stage,  I  think,  a  mistake  is  not  un- 
commonly made  in  providing  a  too  porous  compost, 
and  in  making  the  bed  of  soil  too  deep.  For 
my  part,  I  find  that  the  plants  succeed  better 
in  a  2-iuch  layer,  firmly  compressed,  of  equal 
parts  of  strong  loam  and  spent  Mushroom-dung. 
The  substratum  is  a  thick  layer  of  coal-ashes,  beaten 
down  till  it  is  hard  and  level.  The  seedlings  are 
dibbled  in,  thirty  across  a  6-feet  frame,  or  about 
'J  J  inches  apart. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  the  preparation 
of  the  trenches.  Having  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  annually,  I  prefer  four-line  trenches,  the 
ridges  being  4J  feet,  and  the  trenches  4  feet  wide. 
Advantage  is  always  taken  of  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  the  trenches  some  weeks  before  the  plants 
are  ready.  By  this  means  the  ridges  can  be  the 
sooner  utilised  for  chopping;  culinary  Peas,  Let- 
tuces, and  Turnips  being  the  crops  most  generally 
taken — and    in  order  to  secure  to  these  the  fullest 


advantages,  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ridges  is 
previously  deeply  dug,  the  trenches  being  thrown 
out.  The  depth  for  the  latter  should  be  sufficient 
to  allow  of  the  soil  being  made  level  with  that  of 
the  garden,  once  the  necessary  manure  has  been 
wheeled  in.  The  last  named,  a  mixture  of  cow 
and  horse  dung,  is  (i  inches  thick,  spread  equally 
over  the  trenches  ;  and  in  digging  it  is  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  its  entire  depth,  the  practice 
of  placing  the  manure  in  a  layer  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  above  that  the  unmatured 
soil,  being  less  conducive  to  an  uninterrupted 
vigorous  growth.  Following  the  digging,  a 
slight  dressing  of  Mushroom-bed  dung  is  applied 
to  the  surface  and  hoed-in  ;  and  in  addition,  just 
before  the  plants  are  set  out,  an  application  of 
superphosphate  is  made.  Ours  is  open  and  light 
soil,  and  I  find  it  distinctly  advantageous  to  afford 
firmness  by  trampling  it,  which  has  the  effect  of 
preserving  it  in  a  healthy  moist,  state,  and  it  also 
conduces  to  a  less  rapid  extension  of  roots  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case. 

As  regards  planting,  the  time  chosen  is  either 
the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  or  quite  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  if  possible  in  damp  weather. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  the  plants  were  fortunately 
transplanted  while  the  soil  was  so  moist  as  to  need 
no  water,  and  as  a  fact,  not  any  was  applied  last 
year,  one  of  the  droughtie3t  of  summers.  The 
benefit  of  a  shallow  and  firm  preparatory  bed  is 
apparent  when  transplanting.  The  plants  being 
lifted  on  spades  in  "turves,"  each  one  comes  apart 
from  its  neighbour  a  nice  rooted  mass,  and  is 
covered  with  an  inch  of  soil  when  planted,  pressed 
down  with  the  foot,  the  surface  being  afterwards 
Dutch-hoed,  a  process  that  is  occasionally  repeated, 
in  order  to  keep  the  surface  friable.  Two  months 
subsequent  to  planting,  I  find  it  distinctly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  introduce 
from  the  sides  of  the  ridges  sufficient  soil  to 
cover  the  surface  '2  inches  in  depth.  The  middle 
of  August  sees,  perhaps,  200  plants  earthed-up, 
and  these  will  be  ready  for  use  towards  the 
end  of  September,  at  which  time  a  second  batch 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
remainder  one  month  later. 

A  simple  method  of  keeping  the  stalks  close 
while  earthing  them  up  consists  in  running  a  string 
from  end  to  end  of  each  row,  binding,  without  how- 
ever tying,  each  plant  with  the  string,  and  securing 
each  end  to  a  stick  to  keep  it  tight.  A  long  row 
can  be  tied  in  this  way  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
the  earthing-up  is  finished,  the  string  is  drawn  out 
and  used  for  another. 

There  are  so  many  fine  varieties  of  Celery  in 
cultivation  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  name  any. 
For  many  years  I  have  relied  on  Standard  Bearer 
for  the  latest  supply,  that  is,  up  till  April  ;  and  for 
autumn  and  early  winter  my  favourite  used  to  be 
Saodringham  Dwarf,  but  that  variety  has  of  late 
years  been  superseded  by  Veitch's  Superb  White. 
Both  varieties  produce  thick,  bulky  stalks,  and  the 
blanched  portion  is  invariably  also  thick,  an 
essential  condition  where  Celery  is  a  favourite 
salad.  R.  P.  Brotherston,  East  Lothian. 


VARIATIONS    PRODUCED    BY 
GRAFTING,  AND  THEIR  INHERITANCE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  SO.) 

Inarching. — Before  proceeding  to  consider  mixed 
grafts,  allusion  is  made  to  inarching  where  the  plants 
are  not  severed  above  or  below  the  union,  each  still 
remaining  in  connection  with  its  own  roots.  Such 
a  process  may  have  a  practical  value,  for  although 
it  is  of  no  use  to  increase  the  size  of  the  plants, 
Cauliflowers  from  which  seed  is  usually  obtained 
with  difficulty,  readily  fruited  when  treated  in 
this  way. 

By  mixed  grafts  a  balance  is  able  to  be  kept  up 
between  the  functional  activities  of  stock  and  scion, 
and  success  otherwise  impossible  obtained.  Such 
a  case  is  illustrated  by  the  grafting  of  a  deciduous 
plant  upon  an  evergreen  ;  here  the  stock  expects 
the  scion  to  work  in  winter,  but  having  lost  its 
leaves  it  cannot,  and  the  graft  fails.      If  some  of 


the  branches  of  the  evergreen  stock   are  allowed 
to  persist,  however,  the  difficulty  is  got  over. 

M.  Daniel  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  Pear  scion 
on  a  Crab-atock  for  a  longer  time  than  usual  (1892 
— 1S9S)  by  using  the  mixed  graft,  but  being  left  to 
itself  it  became  exhausted  in  the  end. 

Grafts  were  made  during  germination  between 
the  black  Belgian  Haricot  (with  three  or  four 
violet  flowers  in  the  inflorescence)  and  the  large 
Soissons  variety  (with  a  score  of  yellowish-white 
blossoms  in  the  head),  the  latter  being  the  stock. 
One  series  had  all  the  lateral-buds  removed  from 
the  stock,  and  so  consisted  of  simple  grafts  ;  in  the 
second  the  shoots  springing  from  the  region  of  the 
cotyledons  were  allowed  to  grow,  and  mixed  grafts 
resulted.  As  might  be  expected  the  evils  of 
altered  nutrition  were  apparent  in  the  simple 
grafts,  and  these  were  stunted.  Little  apparent 
difference  iu  growth  was  manifest  however  between, 
the  scion  of  the  mixed  series  and  the  control  plants. 
In  one  case,  however,  a  graft  produced  a  head  of 
nine  dirty-white  flowers,  streaked  with  violet. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  chief  differences 
should  appear  in  reproductive  organs  to  the  formation 
of  which  both  components  of  the  mixed  graft  con- 
tribute material  they  have  elaborated,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  when  seeking  seed  from  the 
graft,  the  stock  has  not  been  allowed  to  fruit,  and 
vice  versd.  The  practical  value  of  mixed  grafting 
for  the  production  of  hybrids  without  the  inter- 
vention of  sex  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  but  at  the 
same  time  its  possibilities  for  lessening  the  unde- 
sirable variation  due  to  nutrition  alone  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Inheritance. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  the 
inheritance  of  the  characters  produced  by  grafting, 
and  is  based,  naturally,  upon  experiments  witb 
herbaceous  plants,  seeing  that  the  time  necessary 
for  observation  upon  successive  generations  of  trees 
precludes  such  investigation  upon  the  part  of  a> 
single  individual.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
young  of  plants  stunted  owing  to  bad  nutrition 
after  grafting,  were  themselves  degenerate.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  large  seeds  produced  by  wild 
Carrots  on  cultivated  stocks  produced  plants  that 
approached  to  the  latter  in  habit.  A  remarkable 
percentage  of  variations  (the  cotyledons  varied  in 
number  from  3  to  1)  was  also  noted,  and  several 
intermediate  characters. 

The  seedlings  from  an  Alliaria  on  Cabbage,  re- 
called the  appearance  of  the  latter,  and  would  have 
been  set  down  as  at  least  a  new  variety  by  a  classi- 
ficatory  botanist.  It  has  been  found  impossible  Io 
produce  sexual  hybrids  between  any  two  distinct 
species  of  Cruciferse  by  several  workers,  and  the 
one  recorded  case  is  still  contested.  Hence  the 
practical  importance  of  a  process  which  will  bring 
about  a  variation  in  the  first  generation.  Notable 
also  are  the  Kohl  Rabis  obtained  from  the  white 
variety  grafted  on  the  red  ;  the  "  new "  variety 
remained  sound  in  the  wet  autumn  of  1S94,  when 
many  of  the  control  plants  rotted  from  the  severe 
winter  that  followed,  and  while  the  former  survived 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  suc- 
cumbed to  the  frost.  Other  instances  are  given, 
and  the  transmission  of  characters  by  vegetative 
reproduction  of  the  stock  shown  to  be  partial  with 
the  Potato  and  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  From  the 
seeds  of  the  Haricot  Beans  above  described,  where 
there  were  mixed  grafts,  the  streaking  of  the 
flowers  was  not  transmitted  ;  but  this  is  the  only 
experiment  at  present  made  on  such  grafts. 

M.  Daniel  concludes  that  the  direct  influence  of 
the  graft  is  not  universal  ;  that  he  has  proved  that 
actual  variations,  apart  from  the  effects  of  nutrition, 
are  at  times  induced  ;  that  these  being  acquired  by 
the  plant  during  its  lifetime  and  transmitted  to 
its  offspring.  Weissman's  contention  is  not  good  so 
far  as  plants  are  concerned.  We  will  not  here  go 
into  the  question  auy  further  than  to  point  out 
that  what  M.  Daniel  calls  the  progeny  of  a  grafted 
plant— the  true  graft  hybrid,  in  fact— may  be 
looked  upon  as  springing  from  two  plants,  wheD 
acquired  characters  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word 
might  not  come  in. 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM    CEISPUM 
MUNDYANUM. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  36)  represents  one  of  the 
two  fine  Odontoglossums  exhibited  by  Norman  C. 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  Northumberland 
(gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  February  13,  when 
it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  ;  the 
other,  0.  c.  Cooksoni,  haviog  previously  been 
given  a  similar  award.  0.  crispum  Mundyanum 
takes  high  rank  in  the  fine  section  which  includes 
0.  c.  Franz  Masereel,  0.  c.  Ashworthianum,  and  a 
few  other  famous  varieties.  The  ground-colour  of 
the  flower  is  white,  tinged  with  rose-purple,  and 
heavily  blotched  with  chestnut,  or  red-brown,  the 
central  area  of  the  lip  being  bright  yellow. 


Market  Gardening. 

PALMS  FOR  MARKET. 
Considering    the    enormous    consignments    of 
Palm-seeds    annually    imported,    it    is    somewhat 
remarkable  that  our  markets  never  seem  to  he 


dealt  with  as  soon  as  received,  and  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  quite 
dry,  so  that  if  they  cannot  be  sown  as 
soon  as  received  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  packages  and  covered  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  or  other  moist  material.  Or  if  they  arrive 
in  a  dry  state  they  may  be  put  into  water  for  a 
short  time,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  leave  them  in 
water  for  longer  than  one  day.  I  find  the  fibre  is 
a  good  substance  in  which  to  germinate  them. 
Some  growers  clean  the  husks  off  before  sowing, 
but  this  is  waste  of  time.  Having  to  deal  with  a 
large  quantity  this  season,  they  were  put  in  as 
received,  and  they  have  germinated  as  well  as  any  I 
ever  had  to  handle.  When  sown  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  they  should  be  taken  out  and  potted  singly  as 
soon  as  the  first  leaf  begins  to  expand.  In  potting, 
it  is  very  important  that  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly,  and  that  the  roots  Bhould  not  be  broken. 
For  the  first  potting,  good  loam,  with  sand  added, 
may  be  used,  and  for  later  pottings  some  manure 
may  be  added ;  or  if  the  loam  is  close  and  heavy,  a 
small  quantity  of  peat  may  be  added.  Over- 
potting  should  be  avoided,  for  with  large  pots  they 
are  liable  to  get   too  wet,   through   the   constant 
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over-stocked  with  good  plants  of  the  more  useful 
sorts.  It  is  some  years  since  it  was  generally  pre- 
dicted that  Kentias  would  come  down  to  a  very 
low  price,  but  as  far  as  I  know  of  this  has  not  yet 
occurred,  for  during  the  autumn  trade  sales  good 
prices  were  maintained  for  useful  stuff,  and 
although  it  may  sometimes  occur  that  the  supply 
of  some  species  exceeds  the  demand,  it  will  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  really 
marketable  sorts  are  confined  to  a  very  few- 
species.  Kentias,  of  course,  take  first  place.  A 
few  years  ago  K.  Belmoreana  was  first,  but  within 
the  last  two  years  K.  Fosteriana  has  been  more 
in  demand.  They  are  both  equally  useful ;  K. 
Belmoreana,  as  a  48-size  plant  for  tables,  &c,  is 
the  more  elegant,  but  for  larger  specimens,  K.  Fos- 
teriana, which  grows  taller,  is  more  serviceable  for 
decorations.  K.  Canterburyana  grows  too  slow 
whilst  young,  but  later  it  attains  to  a  good  size, 
and  forms  a  plant  well  furnished  with  stiff-stalked 
recurved  leaves. 

Culture. 

The   Kentias  may  be  grown  under  a  variety  of 
conditions.     In  the  first  place,  the  seeds  should  be 


syringing  necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  clean. 
Although  Kentias  like  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  give  too  much  water  at  the  root  ; 
and  with  liquid-manure  afforded  occasionally, 
they  will  thrive  better  in  comparatively  small  pots. 
I  have  seen  them  grown  in  4S-sized  pots  until  they 
have  attained  to  a  size  larger  than  are  often  grown 
in  24-sized  pots.  Kentias  grown  under  various 
modes  have  a  widely  different  appearance  ;  when 
plunged  where  there  is  a  good  bottom-heat,  and 
kept  close  together,  they  run  up  tall  ;  but  to  make 
really  useful  plants,  they  should  not  be  plunged 
after  they  are  potted  into  the  size  they  are  to  be 
sold  in,  or,  I  might  say,  after  they  are  in  48's.  To 
make  well-furnished  plants  they  should  have  suffi- 
cient room.  Although  they  may  be  grown  on  in  a 
high  temperature,  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  in  selecting  plants  for  immediate 
use  those  with  the  youngest  leaf  well  developed 
should  be  taken. 

L  AT  AN  I A   BORBONIC\. 
This  is  another  popular  Palm,  the  seeds  of  which 
are  usually  very  cheap,  and  germinate  freely.  When 
received  quite  fresh  the  outer  covering  is  soft   and 


pulpy,  with  a  bright  bluish  outer  surface ;  if  the 
seeds  are  put  in  water  this  may  be  washed  off,  but 
if  the  covering  has  dried  up  it  may  easily  be  rubbed 
off.  The  cultural  remarks  above  may  also  be 
applied  to  this  Palm,  except  that  they  must  be 
grown  on  throughout  under  one  method  of  treat- 
ment. Those  grown  close  together  in  a  high 
temperature  make  long  leaf-stalks,  and  for  some 
purposes  are  more  useful  than  the  spreading  plants 
with  shorter  stalks.  The  latter  are  certainly  the 
most  symmetrical,  and  when  those  that  have  been 
drawn  up  are  exposed  to  more  light  and  air  the 
new  leaves  do  not  correspond  with  the  older  ones. 
The  most  useful  size  plants  are  those  in  3-2's  (6-inch 
pots),  as  in  a  48  it  hardly  gets  sufficiently  char- 
acterised, though  large  quantities  are  sold  in  this 
size  ;  extra  large  plants  are  not  much  in  favour, 
as  they  spread  too  much.  Livistonia  chinensis  is 
the  most  correct  name  perhaps,  though  I  think,  as 
a  market  plant,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is- 
known  by  any  other  than  Latania,  or  Fan-Palm. 
Livistonia  rotundifolia  and  L.  altissima  have  been, 
tried,  and  they  make  fine  plants,  but  do  not  with- 
stand hard  usage  so  well,  or  find  so  much  favour  as- 
market  plants. 

Areca  lutbscens. 

This  is  an  old  favourite,  but  since  the  Kentias 
have  come  to  the  front  it  has  been  rather  neglected, 
though  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  plants  in  48's  and  32's.  It  is  often  grown  with 
three  plants  in  the  same  pot,  being  rather  too 
thin  a  plant  when  grown  singly.  The  seeds  are 
very  uncertain  :  when  good  they  germinateqnickly, 
and  almost  every  seed  in  a  large  consignment  may 
retain  their  vitality  ;  while  I  have  seen  other  con- 
signments which  had,  to  all  appearances,  been 
packed  in  good  condition,  have  reached  their 
destination  in  a  useless  condition,  and  every  seed 
has  refused  to  germinate.  One  importer  from 
South  America  adopted  the  plan  of  sowing  the 
seeds  in  boxes,  and  this  proved  fairly  successful. 
most  of  the  plants  making  a  good  start  before 
reaching  this  side.  When  seeds  are  received  in  a 
dormant  condition  they  should  be  sown  imme 
diately.  It  requires  stove  treatment,  and  although 
it  stands  well  during  the  warm  weather,  it  is  of 
little  service  for  winter  work. 

Cocos  Weddelliana. 
The  seed-crop  of  this  useful  Palm  is  very  un- 
certain ;  some  seasons  we  get  very  large  importa- 
tions of  seed  in  fine  condition,  while  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  crop  entirely  fails,  and  the  small 
quantities  that  are  received  are  of  doubtful  quality. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  the  various  sizes,  a  most  important  matter 
in  market-growing.  Some  growers  put  the  seeds 
in  singly  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  received  ;  but 
they  may  be  put  in  moist  fibre,  and  taken  out  as 
they  begin  to  start.  It  is,  however,  most  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  potted  before  they 
have  made  much  root,  for  if  the  tap-root  gets 
damaged  they  never  make  good  plants.  They  may 
be  potted  in  a  lighter  compost  than  the  stronger- 
growing  Palms  ;  a  humid  atmosphere  with  bottom- 
heat,  and  avoid  over-watering.  It  doea  not  take 
up  so  much  moisture  as  most  plants,  and  when  the 
soil  once  gets  soddened,  the  plants  are  sure  to  get 
into  a  sickly  condition.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  Palm  is  too  tender  for  ordinary  house- 
decoration,  but  I  have  found  it  stands  well  if  not 
too  much  exposed  or  over-watered.  Either  in  a 
small  state  as  a  table-plant,  or  in  larger  sizes  for 
groups,  &c,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Palms  we 
have. 

PHOiNIX. 

There  are  several  species  grown,  the  most  elegant 
being  P.  rupicola,  which  after  it  gets  a  few  well- 
characterised  leaves  has  a  bright  and  graceful 
appearance  ;  but  it  requires  careful  treatment,  the 
leaves  being  much  inclined  to  die-off  from  the 
points  of  each  pinna.  I  think  a  low  temperature 
and  too  much  moisture  at  night  is  the  chief  cause 
of  this.  P.  reclinata  is  a  more  vigorous-growing 
species,   and   makes   a  useful  plant.     P.  tenuis,  or 
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canadensis,  may  also  be  mentioned.  Seeds  of  all 
these  are  usually  very  plentiful,  though  until  quite 
receutly  P,  rupicola  commanded  a  high  price. 

CORYI'HA    AUSTRALIS. 

This  is  a  very  hardy  Palm,  and  although  it  never 
makes  such  a  high  price  as  most  others,  it  is 
worth  growing,  and  provided  the  plants  are  kept 
•free  from  insects,  they  may  be  crowded  together 
wherever  it  is  convenient  to  stow  them,  either  in  a 
■cold-house  or  the  stove.  Those  grown  in  the  stove 
make  the  most  useful  plants  ;  in  a  cool-house  it  is 
short  and  heavy.  It  may  be  grown  under  almost 
any  conditions,  and  will  last  as  well  as  the  Aspi- 
distra. There  are  other  species  of  Palms  grown  to 
some  extent,  but  those  referred  to  in  this  article 
include  all  that  is  most  useful.   A.  H. 


Alpine  Garden. 


RANUNCULUS  LYALLI. 
It  is  somewhat  dishearteuing  to  be  unable  to 
find  anyone  who  has  been  successful  in  permanently 
establishing  Ranunculus  Lyalli  in  the  open  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  few  years  ago  so  many  plants 
were  disposed  of  by  dealers  in  hardy  plants  to 
growers  in  all  parts  of  these  islands,  that  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  some  one  or  other  would  have 
persuaded  it  to  become  a  permanent  occupant  of 
iiis  garden.  Unfortunately  this  does  not  seem  to 
iave  been  the  case.  With  the  greater  number  the 
Shepherds'  AVater  Lily  was  an  entire  failure,  and 
died  without  producing  a  flower.  In  a  few  instances 
it  flowered,  but  these  were  exceptional,  and  even 
there  it  does  not  appear  to  have  long  survived  its 
3eed-beariug  stage.  One  of  these  places  was  the 
unique  garden  at  Easter  Duddingstone  Lodge,  near 
Edinburgh,  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Jenner.  Un- 
fortunately for  me,  I  was  too  late  to  see  it  in 
bloom,  but  it  was  then  giving  promise  of  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  seeds.  The  plant  looked  very 
healthy  in  its  place  in  a  sheltered  rock-garden, 
but  it  afterwards  succumbed.  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  many  who  had  been  anxious  to 
grow  R.  Lyalli,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have 
been  unable  to  come  across  anyone  who  has  been 
any  more  fortunate  than  was  Mr.  Jenner,  whose 
then  gardener,  Mr.  Mungo  Chapman,  now  of  Tor- 
brex  Nursery,  Stirling,  was  an  exceptionally  good 
grower  of  hardy  flowers.  I  do  not  offer  any 
■explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  this 
plant  in  our  gardens.  We  should  be  more  likely 
to  discover  what  this  was  if  anyone  could  show  us 
under  what  conditions  it  has  been  established  in  a 
garden  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  v.ould  not 
prove  that  it  could  be  grown  in  every  garden,  but 
'it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  a  few  who  have  not 
yet  lost  hope  of  establishing  this  fine  flower  in 
British  gardens.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-by- Dum- 
fries, N.B. 

An  Early-flowering  Snowdrop  (Galanthus 
byzantinus  var. ). 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  James  Allen,  of  Shepton 
Mallet,  and  the  writer,  obtained  through  a  corres- 
pondent, a  number  of  bulbs  of  a  Snowdrop  col- 
lected near  Broussa.  When  this  flowered  with 
«s  it  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  that  described 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Feb.  25,  1S93,  p.  226,  as  Galanthus  byzantinus,  a 
new  species.  It  was  afterwards  identified  as 
being  that  species,  which  is  intermediate 
between  G.  plicatus  and  G.  Elwesii.  These 
Broussa  bulbs  gave  flowers  of  much  diversity  of 
form  and  markings,  some  of  them  approaching 
-closely  to  G.  plicatus  and  some  to  G.  Elwesii. 
The  leaves  of  some  were  plicate,  and  others  were 
similar  to  those  of  G.  Elwesii.  They  have  every 
-appearance  of  being  natural  hybrids.  In  addition  to 
their  other  differences,  the  plants  flower  at  various 
times  ;  and  three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Allen 
informed  me  that  one  of  his  plants  was  among  the 
first   Snowdrops    to    bloom   after    the    new    year. 


Last  year  he  very  kindly  sent  me  a  bulb,  and  this 
season  it  has  been  the  first  to  bloom  since  January  1, 
with  the  exception  of  G.  Elsfe,  which  ought  to 
flower  in  December  here,  but  has  been  late  for 
once.  I  observed  this  early  variety  on  January  17, 
which  is  several  days  earlier  than  the  blooming  of 
the  other  spring  Snowdrops,  which  seem,  by  the 
way,  to  be  rather  later  this  year  than  is  their 
wont.  This  variety  is  not  large,  but  is  of  great 
purity  of  colour,  and  looks  pretty  in  the  rock- 
garden  where  it  is  grown  ;  the  leaves  are  broad  and 
slightly  plicate.  The  Snowdrop  is  very  welcome  in 
the  opening  of  the  year,  and  one  is  glad  to  have 
a  variety  which  will  be  a  precursor  of  its  sisters. 
S.  Arnott,  Carsethqrn-by-Dumfrits,  N.B. 


The   Week's  Work, 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  ot  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Strawberries.  —The  earliest  plants  now  passing 
out  of  flower  may  be  afforded  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature if  early  fruiting  be  desired,  but  if  fruit  of 
the  largest  size  and  finest  quality  is  looked  for,  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  namely,  60°  to  65"  at 
night,  and  70°  by  day,  with  10°  rise  by  sun-heat, 
will  bring  them  forward  sufficiently  rapid.  The 
plants  during  the  last  stage  should  receive  full 
sunshine,  and  to  do  this  conveniently  they  should  be 
placedj  on  shelves  near  the  roof  and  afforded  air 
freely  whilst  ripening.  The  short  period  of  time 
between  setting  and  ripening  must  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  sustain  the  plants  with  rich  nutriment. 
Manures  of  a  pasty  nature  should  be  avoided  as 
they  clog  the  soil,  and  render  it  sour  and  unhealthy, 
spoiling  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Clear  liquid 
made  with  sheep  or  deer  droppings  is  good  ;  and  an 
easily-made  manure,  clean  in  use,  and  quick  in 
action,  consists  of  ^  oz  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
stirred  into  a  gallon  of  water.  Continue  to  intro- 
duce fresh  batches  of  plants  into  any  forcing-house 
that  is  started,  or  failing  these  into  hot-water 
pits,  Xc. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earliest  house 
the  trees  will  require  the  frequent  removal  of  young 
shoots,  until  finally  disbudded.  Crowding  of  the 
growths  is  bad  practice,  one  shoot  at  the  base 
and  one  leader  being  all  that  are  required  by  trees 
that  have  filled  their  allotted  space.  In  all  cases, 
whether  on  back  walls  or  trellises  under  the  roofs, 
the  future  shoot  should  be  taken  from  the  side 
where  it  will  be  most  convergent  for  training  in. 
All  foreright  shoots  should  be  removed  entirely, 
and  the  tying  of  the  selected  shoots  int.)  their 
proper  positions  should  be  attended  to  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth.  Where  the  set  of  fruit  is  a  good 
one,  an  early  thinning  should  take  place,  leaving  two 
or  three  of  the  best  placed  fruits  at  about  equal 
distances  apart  on  each  shoot.  A  few  fruits  may 
be  left  on  tne  under-side  of  the  trellis,  which  will 
form  a  succession  to  those  more  exposed  to  the  sun. 
After  this  stage  is  reached  the  borders  must  be 
kept  uniformly  moist,  and  where  the  trees  are 
aged  and  have  occupied  the  borders  for  some  years, 
liquid  manure  may  be  afforded  at  every  application 
of  water  with  advantage  to  the  swelling  fruit. 
Young  and  vigorous  trees  in  new  borders  will  not 
require  liquid  manure  until  a  later  stage.  When 
the  fruits  are  swelling  freely,  a  rise  of  temperature 
to  60°  at  night,  and  65°  to  70°  by  day,  may  be 
afforded.  Take  the  opportunity  to  ventilate  freely 
on  mild  sunny  days,  in  order  to  give  substance  to 
the  foliage;  and  fumigate  on  the  first  appearance  of 
green-fly. 

Melons. — The  weather  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  very  unfavourable  to  the  plauts,  and  until 
warmer  nights  and  sunnier  days  prevail  their 
progress  will  be  slow.  At  the  same  time,  where 
the  plants  are  healthy,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
bed  of  fermenting  material  is  kept  up  to  75°  or  80  , 
a  steady  root  action  will  be  going  on,  and  this, 
with  the  natural  rise  of  temperature,  will  soon  start 
the  plants  into  free  growth.  Every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  bring  about  this  condition 
by  keeping  the  house  well  damped  down,  and 
closing  early  on  sunny  days.  During  dull  and  damp 
weather,  when  but  little  air  can  be  given  with 
safety,  much  atmospheric  moisture  should  not  be 
afforded,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  foliage  tender, 


and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  collapse  before 
the  ripening  period  is  reached.  Ventilation  requires 
to  be  carried  out  cautiously  during  cold,  windy 
weather  ;  but  every  favourable  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  change  the  air  of  the  house  without 
creating  cold  currents.  A  temperature  of  70°  by 
night  must  be  maintained,  and  10°  higher  on  favour- 
able days.  Preparations  for  a  succession  crop  should 
now  be  made  by  getting  the  necessary  heating 
material — dung  and  leaves — into  a  sweet  condition 
by  frequent  turning.  After  this  date  a  selection  of 
young  plants  should  always  be  on  hand  ready  for 
planting  when  and  where  required. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman, Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Chrysanthemums. — If  the  stock  of  cuttings  should 
now  be  sufficiently  rooted  as  to  be  fit  for  potting  in 
large  60's,  the  work  may  be  forthwith  undertaken. 
If  insufficiently  rooted  the  soil  has  probably  become 
sour,  but  by  carefully  shaking  them  out  of  it  and 
placing  them  in  fresh  soil,  a  start  may  readily  be 
induced.  In  potting  cuttings  see  that  the  drainage 
is  carefully  arranged  and  covered  with  some  fibrous 
material,  and  that  the  soil  is  in  a  fit  condition  as 
regards  moisture.  This  can  be  ascertained  by 
squeezing  a  handful  of  it,  and  if  it  clings  together 
in  a  ball  it  is  too  wet,  and  should  be  mixed  with 
Bome  dry  mould  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
day  before  using.  The  potting  should  be  done 
firmly.  At  this  time  of  year  manures  are  not  much 
needed,  and  a  soil  that  consists  of  three  parts  good 
loam  to  one  of  spent  Mushroom-bed  dung  is  rich 
enough,  and  may  be  freely  used  with  heavy  loam, 
and  a  little  of  it  is  good  even  in  light  soils.  When 
potted,  let  the  plants  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  coal- 
ashes  in  pits  near  the  glass,  only  sufficient  heat 
being  afforded  as  will  ward  off  frost.  No  water 
should  be  applied  for  a  few  days,  only  overhead 
sprinklings,  until  the  roots  become  active.  During 
cold  weather  very  little  air  should  be  admitted  ; 
careless  ventilation  and  easterly  winds  soon  breeding 
mildew,  and  any  check  of  that  sort  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  attacks  of  green-fly,  very  dangerous  at 
this  season. 

Salvia  Heerii  andS.  Gesnera'flora. — These  plants, 
now  forming  bright  features  in  the  conservatory, 
should  never  be  omitted  from  a  collection  of  winter 
flowering  plants.  At  about  this  date,  cuttings  of 
these  varieties  may  be  put  in  ;  potted  off  singly 
when  rooted,  in  May  they  may  be  planted  out  of 
doors.  They  will  make  plants  four  to  five  feet 
high,  during  the  summer  season.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  of  September,  they  may  be  dug  up  and 
potted.  They  are  easily  grown ,  and  are  not  touched 
by  insects. 

Plirynium  rariegatum,  may  be  divided  into  small 
pieces,  potted  in  large  60's,  and  plunged  in  bottom 
heat  of  S0°.  Small  pieces  will  often  make  plauts 
two  to  three  feet  high  in  48's  and  32's,  in  the  course 
of  one  season.  Grown  in  light  saudy  soil,  the  bold 
variegation  comes  out  very  effectively,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  useful  plants  of  recent  introduction  ; 
and  unlike  Dieffenbachias,  Dracaenas,  &c,  the 
plant  does  not  suffer  by  being  made  use  of"  in 
apartments. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Perennials  and  Biennials. — Any  of  these  plants 
raised  from  autumn-sown  seeds,  as  soon  as  renewed 
growth  is  noticed  should  be  dibbled-out  where 
they  are  to  flower  in  beds  and  herbaceous  perennial 
borders.  The  stations,  &c,  should  be  suitably 
prepared  by  being  dressed  with  fresh  loam  and 
manure  as  may  be  required.  Pausies  raised  from 
autumn  sowings  may  now  be  planted  in  beds  or  in 
the  reserve  garden,  employing  fibrous-loam  chopped 
into  small  pieces  as  a  dressing  for  the  land,  and 
thus  ensure  their  lifting  with  plenty  of  roots  to 
which  the  soil  will  cling,  and  receiving  no  check 
when  they  are  planted  where  they  are  to  flower. 
Selfs  should  be  carefully  selected,  and  those  which 
are  found  to  be  true  kept  by  themselves  and  dis- 
tinctly named,  and  the  colour  indicated  on  the 
labels.  Seedlings  of  varied  colours  make  attractive 
beds  ;  and  groups  in  borders.  Pansies  struck  from 
cuttings  in  cold  frames  in  the  autumn  should  be 
afforded  air  freely  at  all  times  when  there  is  no  frost. 
If  damping-off  occurs,  or  mildew  is  remarked,  apply 
charcoal-powder  to  the  soil.  If  crowded,  transplant 
them  to  a  warm  border,  which  has  been  enriched 
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with  finely-chopped  turf  and  spent  Mushroom- 
dung,  placing  the  plants  4  to  5  inches  apart,  to  be 
lilted  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  later  on.  If  the 
Pansy  is  required  in  bloom  continuously,  sowings 
should  be  made  thinly  in  boxes  or  wide  pans.  If 
the  stock  of  plants  is  not  sufficiently  large,  plants 
may  be  dug  up,  divided,  and  the  rooted  divisions 
pricked  out  on  a  bed  of  rich,  porous  soil,  overlying 
a  very  mild  hot-bed,  covering  them  with  a  common 
garden  frame  or  handlight.  They  may  be  planted- 
out  in  beds,  Ac. ,  when  well-rooted. 

General  remarks. — Au  inspection  should  be  made 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  any  branches  which 
may  have  been  partly  broken  off  by  the  recent 
heavy  snowfall  should  be  bound  up  tightly  till  the 
wound  heals,  badly  damaged  branches  being  re- 
moved neatly,  and  the  wounds  dressed  with  pitch 
or  lead-coloured  paint.  Afford  the  paths  and  broader 
walks  a  sweeping  and  hand  -  weeding  ;  roll  the 
turf,  and  keep  every  part  as  neat  and  trim  as  the 
means  afforded  will  allow. 


peat  to  one  part  sphagnum-moss.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  raise  the  base  of  the  plant  upon  a  slight 
mound,  on  account  of  the  creeping  rhizome.  Dis- 
turbed plants  should  be  sparingly  watered  for 
some  time  afterwards,  but  when  they  are  rooting 
freely  it  is  almost  impossible  to  afford  them  too 
much.  In  houses  where  the  atmosphere  is  inclined 
to  be  close,  watering  overhead  should  be  avoided, 
but  if  evaporation  is  rapid,  no  harm  will  result 
from  such  a  practice. 


them  as  their  requirements  may  demand.  Some 
object  to  the  pruning  of  fresh-planted  trees,  but 
having  given  both  methods  a  trial,  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  pruning  soon  after  planting,  and 
thereby  establishing  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  roots  and  branches.  If  such  trees  were  mulched 
at  the  time  of  planting,  a  little  soil  thrown  over 
the  same  now  will  keep  the  mulch  in  its  place.  ^  0 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoong,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum  has  recovered  from  the 
weakening  effects  of  flowering,  and  may  be  re- 
surfaced or  re -potted  as  is  necessary.  Plants  that 
have  sufficient  root-room,  and  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  need  only  be  given  a  top-dressing,  after 
removing  as  much  of  the  old  surface  material  as 
convenient.  Those  that  must  be  re-potted  should 
be  placed  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  good 
Orchid-peat,  one  part  yellow  loam  fibre,  one  part  of 
chopped  sphagnum-moss,  and  some  old  lime 
mortar,  broken  into  small  nodules.  If  old  mortar 
cannot  be  obtained,  crocks  will  suffice.  Every 
particle  of  old  potting  material  should  be  cleaned 
away  from  the  living  roots  of  unhealthy  plants, 
and  all  dead  roots  be  cut  away,  unless  they 
are  necessary  to  the  potting  operation.  Use  pots 
of  medium  size,  that  will  not  require  a  large  quan- 
tity of  compost,  and  rather  more  than  half  fill  them 
with  drainage  material,  which  for  Cypripediums 
in  general,  should  consist  of  smaller  pieces  of  crock 
than  are  employed  fur  Cattleyas,  and  such  species. 
Cover  the  crocks  with  a  layer  of  sphagnum-moss, 
and  fill  in  with  the  compost  to  the  level  of  the  rim, 
but  not  higher.  The  base  of  the  growths  should  be 
just  covered  when  the  operation  is  completed. 
Healthy  plants  need  not  to  be  shaken  out,  but  the 
loose  material  may  be  picked  away.  Place  the  plants 
in  pots  rather  larger  than  those  from  which  they  are 
removed.  If  division  is  desired,  the  operation 
should  bo  carried  out  with  extreme  care,  as  the 
roots  intertwine  much  and  are  brittle.  This 
species  may  be  afforded  a  position  where  ample 
shade  can  be  afforded  during  the  summer  months, 
and  where  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  is  maintained 
during  winter,  to  be  increased  gradually  as  the 
season  advances.  Atmospheric  moisture  is  essential 
at  all  times.  Ke-surfaced  plants  will  not  yet  need 
large  supplies  of  water,  and  those  repotted  should 
only  be  afforded  as  much  as  will  keep  the  soil 
moist  until  root-action  commences.  They  may 
be  syringed  overhead  on  dry  and  bright  days.  C. 
Spicerianum,  wheu  employed  as  the  pollen- bearing 
parent,  has  given  some  good  hybrids,  but  it  is  a  bad 
seed-bearer.  The  best  species  in  my  opinion 
claiming  affinity  with  the  G.  .Spicerianum  is  C. 
Leeanum,  which  thrives  under  similar  treatment 
and  conditions. 

Cypripedium  insigne  may  likewise  be  repotted 
or  top-dressed  as  is  required.  Excepting  that  this 
species  thrives  in  a  lower  temperature,  there  is 
nothing  to  add  concerning  its  treatment  to  what 
I  have  written  respecting  C.  Spicerianum. 
Hybrids  from  C.  insigne  generally  appreciate  a 
trifle  more  warmth,  because  the  other  parent  was 
of  a  more  tender  character. 

Selenipediums,  other  than  S.  caudatum — which 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  autumn — may  be 
re-potted  or  resurfaced,  commencing  with  those 
grown  in  the  East  Indian  house,  viz.,  S.  longi- 
folium,  S.  Roezli,  8.  x  calurum,  S.  Sedeni,  S.  x 
leucorrhoda,  S.  grande,  S.  nitidissimum,  S. 
Penelaus,  S.  Perseus,  S.  I.indleyanum,  S.  Sai 
gentianum,  &c.  S.  Pearcei,  S.  Schrodera?,  ami 
S.  x  Dominianum  grow  best  in  a  warm  intermediate 
temperature  ;  and  S.  caudatum  and  S.  Schlimmi 
under  moderately  cool  conditions.  The  pots  or 
pans  used  should  be  nearly  three  parts  filled  with 
crocks,    and    the    compost   consist   of    two    parts 


THE    HARDY    FRTTIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  W»rd,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 

Manuring  Fruit-trees. — This  is  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  matter  in  connection  with  fruit  culture. 
Nourishment  may  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  de- 
composed stable  or  farmyard  manure,  or  by  means 
of  artificial  manures.  When  there  is  not  sufficient 
animal  manures  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  deficiency  is  made  good  with  artificials, 
a  change  should  be  made  the  following  season  by 
using  animal  where  artificial  manure  was  applied 
previously.  This  will  afford  the  trees  a  change  in 
the  food  supplied  them.  In  regard  to  Goose- 
berry, Currant,  and  Raspberry  plantations,  no  very 
serious  error  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  application  of 
manures ;  but  in  the  case  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees  and 
others,  manure  should  be  withheld  from  those  that 
are  barren  through  making  too  much  wood  already. 
Trees  bearing  freely  need  manure  to  be  applied 
whether  the  trees  are  on  walls  or  in  the  open.  Of 
concentrated  manures,  bone-meal,  dried  blood, 
kainit,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  muriate  of 
potash,  are  all  good.  The  best  quality  of  basic  slag  is 
also  serviceable,  but  it  is  now7  rather  late  to  apply 
it.  The  first  two  manures  may  be  used  in  combi- 
nation for  stone  and  bush  fruits.  Kainit  and 
superphosphate  of  lime,  when  combined,  are  good 
for  Apples  and  Pears.  The  first  and  the  last  two 
named,  when  mi::ed  together  at  the  rate  of  3  lb.  of 
the  former  to  1  lb.  each  of  the  other  two  ingre- 
dients, afford  splendid  stimulants  for  fruit-trees, 
especially  those  that  produce  woody  seeds,  as  the 
Peach,  &c.  Old  hot-bed  manure  answers  well  for 
Raspberries.  Wood-ashes  are  exceedingly  useful, 
and  a  good  dressing  may  be  applied  to  plantations 
of  fruit-trees  of  all  descriptions. 

General  work. — As  soon  as  the  pruning  of  trees 
and  bushes  is  completed,  and  manure  has  been 
wheeled  on  to  and  spread  about  where  it  is  required, 
the  land  may  be  dug,  shallow  under  the  bushes  and 
deeper  in  the  middle  distance,  between  the  rows, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Raspberry  quarters.  In 
their  case  the  manure  should  be  spread  between  the 
rows  and  around  the  stools,  after  clearing  up  the 
prunings  and  weeds,  and  the  middle  spaces  dug 
deeply,  so  as  to  afford  crumbs  of  earth  to  cover  the 
manure.  In  digging-iu  manure  amongst  fruit- 
bushes,  &c,  injury  to  the  roots  ought  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.  When  the  roots  are  very  near  the 
surface,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  surface-soil  with 
a  hoe,  lay  the  manure  over  the  roots,  and  return 
the  soil  over  it.  The  Gooseberry  sawflygrub  is  at 
times  very  destructive,  and  measures  should  be 
taken  early  against  it.  The  following  simple  plan 
has  been  the  means  of  eradicating  this  pest  at 
Stoke  Edith  : — The  soil  beneath  each  bush  is  at 
this  date  entirely  removed  to  a  depth  of  3  inches, 
and  buried  deeply  in  a  treucli  in  another  part  of  the 
garden.  The  bared  surface  is  then  heavily 
dressed  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  and  enough 
fresh  soil,  taken  from  between  the  rows,  is 
then  placed  over  the  lime  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  ;  and  the  surface  of  this  soil  is 
limed  likewise.  Remedial  measures  were  also  taken 
when  the  insects  appeared  in  the  summer  months, 
but  by  following  up  the  liming  four  consecutive 
years,  the  insects  were  entirely  got  rid  of  and  have 
given  no  further  trouble.  Alleys  in  front,  of  the 
fruit  walls  should  have  the  surface  loosened  with  a 
digging-fork  to  a  very  shallow  extent.  At  this  place 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  more  than  break  up 
the  crust  over  the  roots  of  Peach,  Apricot,  and 
Pear-trees,  so  near  are  the  roots  to  the  surface. 
Remove  all  suckers  on  the  roots  of  Plums  and 
Peaches,  by  baring  the  roots  and  cutting  the 
suckers  clean  away  with  a  knife.  If  an  application 
of  artificial  manure  is  to  bo  made,  this  ought  to 
take  place  previous  to  the  pricking-up.  The 
borders  of  the  Peacli  and  Apricot  trees  may  be 
covered  with  long  litter  after  the  crust  is  loosened. 
Prune  forthwith  all  newly-planted  trees,  and  secure 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Weatonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Current  Season 's  Crops. — A  scarcity  of  green 
vegetables  seems  not  to  be  an  improbable  event  in 
many  gardens,  the  result  of  the  drought  of  last  summer 
and  spells  of  mild  weather  coming  between  periods 
of  severe  frost.  Sheltered  gardens  have  suffered 
the  most,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  in  exposed 
allotments  that  plants  are  to  be  seen  at  all,  and  it 
is  remarked  that  these  mainly  consist  of  Wilcox's, 
Sutton's  Queen,  and  the  later  varieties  of  Broccoli. 
Cabbage  stumps  which  usually  yield  a  fair  supply 
of  sprouts  have  been  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  late  Brussels  Sprouts  have  rotted  on  the  stems. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  autumn-sown  Cabbages 
here  have  come  out  well,  foremost  among  them- 
being  Xonpareil  Improved.  The  land  should  now 
be  cleared  of  decayed  Cabbage  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  stumps,  and  be  deeply  trenched  and 
manured.  It  will  be  wise  to  make  a  large  sowing- 
of  some  early  variety  of  Cauliflower  to  assist  in 
making  good  deficiencies.  Seakale  and  Rhubarb- 
roots  in  the  open  ground  should  be  covered,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  supply  ;  and  Asparagus-roots- 
in  sufficient  numbers  placed  in  the  forcing  frames. 

Forcing. — Owing  to  the  late  frosty  weather  a 
more  than  usual  amount  of  fire-heat  had  to  be 
used,  and  this  being  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
insect  pests,  clean  water  and  the  syringe  should  be 
freely  used  on  the  plants  in  the  morning  hours, 
and  the  pavement  or  ground  kept  moist  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hot-water  pipes.  French  Beans  are 
very  liable  to  infestation  by  red- spider,  and  seldom 
do  well  afterwards.  Sponging  the  under  parts  of 
the  leaves  with  sulphur  made  into  a  thick  paste  will 
check  the  spread  of  the  pest  ;  but  it  is,  after  all, 
better  to  destroy  the  plants  and  sow  more  seed, 
and  if  possible  grow  the  plants  in  another  house. 
A  slight  fumigation  should  be  afforded  on  mild 
nights  in  order  to  check  the  increase  of  aphides  :. 
and  on  fine  days  the  amount  of  ventilation  should 
be  increased,  so  as  to  afford  strength  to  the  stems- 
and  leaves. 

Tomatos. — Plants  that  were  raised  from  seed  in 
January  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  lifted  and 
dibbled  into  the  centre  of  large  thumb-pots,  three- 
parts  filled  with  a  light,  rich  compost,  plunging-, 
these  in  a  bed  having  mild  heat.  As  soon  as  they 
become  established,  apply  a  top-dressing,  and  place 
them  in  a  very  sunny  part  of  the  house.  Plants 
raised  earlier  than  January  may  now  be  placed 
in  either  new  or  well-washed  6-iuch  pots,  so 
that  the  soil  will  not  cling  to  the  sides  when 
turned  out  tor  the  final  re'potting  or  planting. 
Tomatos  produce  flowers,  and  set  them  more 
freely  if  the  soil  consists  of  fibrous  loam,  horse- 
dung,  lime-rubble,  and  A-inch  bones  pressed 
firmly  into  the  pots.  These  p'ants  may  be 
stood  in  a  sunny  house,  aud  afforded  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  00  to  70°,  with  considerable  humidity, 
air  being  admitted  in  fine  weather.  Water  at  the 
root  should  be  afforded  in  moderation  till  the 
pots  become  filled  with  roots. 

Parsley.  —  If  the  supply  from  all  sources  is 
getting  short,  roots  may  be  lifted,  and  placed  in- 
pots  or  boxes  in  geutle  warmth,  and  occasionally 
damped  overhead.  As  soon  as  the  weather  and 
the  soil  are  favourable,  seed  may  be  sown  out  of 
doors.  If  the  size  of  the  garden  will  not  admit  of 
a  large  breadth  being  sown,  Parsley  may  very  well 
be  employed  as  an  edging  to  walks.  A  warm 
aspect,  aud  a  well-worked,  heavily  manured,  and 
deep  soil,  are  the  chief  requirements  of  Parsley. 
The  drills  should  not  be  more  than  1  inch  deep, 
uor  more  than  12  inches  apart  ;  and  the  seeds  should 
be  covered  with  refuse  potting  bench-soil.  The 
seeds  of  the  Hamburgh  Parsley,  for  the  production 
of  roots  aud  leaves  "tor  flavouring,  may  be  sown 
in  drills  twelve  inches  apart,  and  about  1 
inch  deep  in  good,  but  not  necessarily  he 
manured  soil. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  thould  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY    Feb   27  '      Royal     Horticultural    Society's 

I         Committees  (Shrove  Tuesday ). 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  Feb.  2li.— Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials, 
Ac,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms.  Clearance  Sale  of 
Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Putney  Nurseries,  Dryburgh  Road 
Putney,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Mahood,  by  Protheroe  cfc 
Morris,  at  12  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  Feb  28.— Japanese  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  Green- 
house Plants,  Continental  Plants,  &c,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY',  March  2.—  Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 40'5\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— February  21  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  40' ;  Min.  32°. 

Dull — mild— rainy. 
Provinces.—  February  21  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  50',  S.-W.  Ireland ; 
Min.,  36",  N.-E.  Scotland. 


David 

DOI  GLAS, 


The  suggested  abandonment  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  naturally 
revives  the  recollection  of  its  glorious  history. 
The  Chiswick  garden  was  established  in  1822, 
and  soon  afterwards,  and  for  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  subsequently,  the  collections  made  in 
Western  America  by  Douglas  began  to  pour  in. 
Nobody,  not  even  Fortune,  has  conferred  so 
much  honour  on  the  Society  and  so  much 
benefit  to  horticulture  in  general,  as  regards 
the  importation  of  plants  as  Douglas.  And 
yet,  as  we  have  often  noted,  there  is  not  a 
portrait  of  Douglas  in  the  Lindley  Library, 
not  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  the  garden,  not  a 
medal  instituted  to  commemorate  his  services, 
not  an  indication  that  the  greatest  horticultural 
■collector  the  world  has  known  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Society.  His  fellow  citizens 
at  Scone,  near  Perth,  were  more  mindful  of 
what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  our  benefactors, 
and  shortly  after  his  death  they  erected  a 
monument  in  the  tasteless  style  of  the  day  in 
the  cemetery  at  Scone.  Latterly,  this  monu- 
ment has  been  restored,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  A.  Stuart  Martin  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  illustrating  the  monument  (fig.  38, 
p.  121),  and  of  once  more  calling  attention  to 
the  labours  of  this  distinguished  collector. 

Douglas  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Scone 
Palace  Gardens,  and  having  been  trained  by  Sir 
William  (then  Dr.)  Hooker,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1824  to  visit 
the  forests  of  north-western  America.  At  that 
time  the  journey  had  to  be  taken  round  Cape 
Horn,  but  he  reached  his  destination  in  the 
following  year,  and  soon  began  his  explorations, 
and  made  known  to  his  astonished  employers 
the  abounding  richness  of  the  district,  in  Coni- 
ferous and  other  trees,  and  in  herbaceous 
perennials.  Seeds  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  Abies 
tiobilis,  A.   amabilis,   Pinus    Lambertiana,  and 


hosts  of  other  plants  were  sent  home  ;  indeed, 
he  is  said  to  have  collected  eight  hundred  species, 
and  to  have  introduced  into  this  country  more 
than  two  hundred  kinds.  Returning  to  England 
after  his  first  voyage  in  1827,  he  remained  at 
home  for  two  years,  when  he  again  set  out  to 
visit  the  Colombia  river,  afterwards  going  south 
to  California,  where  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  species. 
In  1831  he  went  on  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
but  returned  to  the  Colombia  and  Fraser 
rivers.  He  was  wrecked  in  this  expedition, 
losing  his  collections,  and  barely  escaping  with 
his  life.  In  October,  1833,  he  sailed  again  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  July  12,  1834, 
while  exploring  the  high  peaks  of  the  islands, 
he  fell  into  a  pit  in  which  a  wild  bull  had  been 
captured.  Several  hours  later,  Douglas  was 
found  dead,  and  terribly  mangled.  "No  other 
collector,"  says  Sargent,  in  his  Silva,  "has 
ever  reaped  such  a  harvest  in  America,  or 
associated  his  name  with  so  many  useful  plants." 


DAVID      DOUGLAS. 
(Died  July  12,  1834.) 


Douglas'  letters,  which  are  full  of  interest, 
were  mostly  published  by  Sir  William  Hooker 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Companion  to  the 
Botanical  Magazine. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  : — 

ERECTED 

BY   THE    LOVERS    OF    BOTANY    IN    EUROPE, 

IN   MEMORY   OF 

DAVID       DOUGLAS, 

A   NATIVE    OF  THIS   PARISH, 

WHO,  FROM  AN  ARDENT  LOVE  OF  SCIENCE,  AND  A  DESIRE  TO 

PROMOTE  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BOTANY, 

VISITED  THE    UNEXPLORED   REGIONS   ON  THE 

BANKS  of  the  COLUMBIA,  and  SOUTHWARD  to 
CALIFORNIA;  whence 

HE   TRANSMITTED  A  GREAT    VARIETY   OF   THE   SEEDS  OF 

VALUABLE  TREES  AND  FLOWERING  PLANTS 

ADAPTED   TO  THE    CLIMATE   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

AND 

WHO  AFTER  DEVOTING  TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  PRIME  OF  HIS  LIFE 

IN    ADDING   TO 

THE   ARBORETUM   AND    FLORA  OF  EUROPE 

SUFFERED 

AN    ACCIDENTAL   AND    LAMENTED   DEATH    IN   ONE    OF    THE 

SANDWICH    ISLANDS, 

ON   THE    12TH    JULY,    1834, 

IN  THE   85th   YEAR   OF  HIS    AGE. 


ENDOWED 

WITH  AN  ACUTE    AND  VIGOROUS   MIND, 

WHICH    HE    IMPROVED    BY    DILIGENT    STUDY 

THIS   EMINENT    BOTANIST 

UNIFORMLY    EXEMPLIFIED    IN   HIS   CONDUCT 

THOSE   CHRISTIAN    VIRTUES 

WHICH    INVESTED    HIS    CHARACTER 

WITH    A    H16HER    AND   MORE   IMPERISHABLE    DISTINCTION 

THAN  HE  JUSTLY    ACQUIRED 

BY  HIS  WELL-EARNED  REPUTATION  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE. 

A   DUTIFUL  SON, 

A    KIND  AND  AFFECTIONATE   BROTHER, 

A   SINCERE    FRIEND  ; 

HE   SECURED   BY 

THE    RECTITUDE   OF  HIS   MORAL   AND   RELIGIOUS    PRINCIPLES 

NOT   LESi  THAN   BY 

THE    BENEVOLENCE   OF   HIS   DISPOSITION 

THE   ESTEEM   AND    REGARD 

OF   ALL  WHO   KNEW    HIS    WORTH. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  trees, 
shrubs,  and  ornamental  plants  introduced  by 
Douglas  : — 


Acer  circinatum. 

macrophyllum. 

Amelanchier  florida. 
Arbutus  procera. 
Cratiegus  Douglasii. 


Pinus  Lambertiana. 

ponderosa. 

■ nobilis. 

amabilis. 

■  Menziesii. 


Pinus  Douglasii. 

SHRUBS. 

Berberis  aqui folium.  Ribes  sanguiueum. 

glumacea.  speciosum. 

Garrya  elliptica.  Rubus  spectabilis. 

Gaultheria  Shallon. 

ANNUAL,    BIENNIAL,    AND   PERENNIALS. 

Clarkia  pulcliella.  Gillia  tricolor. 

Clintonia  elegans.  Nemophilla  insignis. 

Collinsia  grandiflora.  Ipomopsis  elegans. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus. 

Eschscholtzia  californica. 

Douglasia  nivalis. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


At  Honolulu,  upon  either  aide  of  the  door- 
way or  entrance  to  the  Kawaiahao  Church  in 
Honolulu,  the  passer-by,  says  a  writer  in  the 
December  number  of  Erythea,  may  see  tablets  set 
in  the  wall.  One  of  these  is  in  commemoration 
of  David  Douglas,  the  botanical  explorer,  who 
met,  after  leaving  California,  a  tragic  death  on  one 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  inscription  upon  the 
tablet  reads  as  follows  : — 

Hie  jacet 

DAVID     DOUGLAS, 

Scotia  anno  1799  natus  : 

qui 

iudefessus  viator, 

a  Londinensi  Regia  Societate 

Horticultural!  missus, 

in  Hawaii  saltibus, 

die  12  Julii  a.d.  1834 

victima  scientioe 

interiit. 

Sunt  lacrymse  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia 

tangunt.      Verg. 


ENCEPHALARTOS  HlLDEBRANDTI  (see  Supple- 
mentary Illustration). — No  nobler  plants  than 
Cycads  can  be  found  for  the  decoration  of  warm- 
houses  big  enough  to  hold  them.  Apart  from  the 
magnificence  of  their  appearance,  there  are  few 
plants  of  greater  interest  to  those  concerned  in 
structural  botany,  or  in  the  history  and  descent 
of  living  plants  from  prehistoric  representatives, 
whose  remains  are  embedded  in  oolite  rocks.  No 
nobler  collection  can  be  found  than  that  in  the 
Palm-houseatKew.  Our  supplementary  illustration 
is  taken  from  a  plant  in  that  house,  bearing  seven 
male  spikes.  E.  Hildebrandti  was  discovered  in 
Zanzibar  by  Hildebrandt,  and  was  introduced  to 
this  country  by  Mr.  William  Bull  in  1878.  The 
leaves,  well  shown  in  our  illustration,  are  covered 
wheD  young  with  whitish  woolly  down,  but  the 
adult  leaves  are  glabrous.  The  species  was  described 
by  Alexander  Bbaun  in  the  Index  Seminum,  or 
Seed  List  of  the  Berlin  Garden,  in  1S74. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March  1, 
1900,  at  S  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : 
I.  "On  Botanic  Nomenclature,"  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Clarke,    F.R.S.,    F.L.S.,    &c.       II.    "On    some 
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Foramioifera  of  Tithonian  Age  from  the  Limestone 
•of  Nesseldorf,"  by  Mr.  F.  Chapman,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Committees  of  the 
F.oyal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, February  '27,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  1  to  4  P.  M.  A  lecture  on  some  of  the 
plants  exhibited  will  be  given  at  3  o'clock,  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.  Intending 
candidates  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
examination  in  horticulture  on  April  25,  1900,  may 
obtain  all  particulars  from  the  Secretary,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

The  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  annual 
meeting  was  a  most  satisfactory  event,  and  showed 
a  financial  condition  that  supporters  of  the  Charity 
may  well  be  proud  of.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
committee  in  determining  to  meet  all  claims  for 
benefits,  so  long  as  they  can  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  Reserve  Fund.  It  was  never  intended 
to  hoard  an  immense  fund  for  use  in  the  future, 
by  practising  a  policy  of  niggardliness  in  respect  to 
present  needs.  That  the  meeting  decided  to  place 
upon  the  Fund  as  members,  five  candidates  in 
addition  to  the  nine  that  were  elected  in  the  ordinary 
•course,  will  doubtless  encourage  everyone  to  help  to 
maintain  the  finances  in  such  a  condition  that 
future  needs  may  be  met  as  they  ariae.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  subscribers  to  know 
that  the  money  they  may  give  will  be  used  at  once 
for  the  purpose  they  intended.  The  interest  upon 
the  Fund's  capital  is  now  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  administration.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
William  Marshall  has  to  retire  from  the  position 
of  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  rendered  such  excellent  services  to 
the  Institution  that  he  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  Committee. 

Captain  H.  Cecil  Elwes.— We  are  glad  to 

hear  that  this  gentleman,  who  was  severely 
■wounded,  has  made  an  excellent  recovery,  and 
hopes  to  rejoin  his  regiment  (Scots  Fusiliers)  in  a 
few  weeks. 

MR.  John  Laing,  V.M.H.,  head  of  the  firm 
at  Forest  Hill,  is  in  his  seventy -seventh  year,  and 
has  been  confined  during  the  winter,  more  or  less, 
to  his  residence,  through  impaired  health.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  about 
when  the  influences  of  spring  have  improved 
the  weather. 

Dr.  Ernst. — We  learn  from  the  Butanisches 
Central  Blatt  of  the  death  of  this  veteran  botanist, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  In  former  years,  Dr.  Ernst  was  a 
correspondent  of  this  journal. 

Dr.  Robinson,  the  Curator  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Systematic  Botany  in 
Harvard  University.  The  new  Professorship  has 
been  endowed  in  memory  of  the  revered  Asa  Gray. 

Dr.  FARLOW.— The  marriage  of  Prof.  Farlow, 
of  Harvard  Univesity,  to  Miss  Lilian  Horsford 
is  announced.  Prof.  Farlow's  many  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  join  in  congratulating 
■him. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  head-gardener  to  Her 
Majesty  at  Windsor,  has  received  the  Royal 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  the  Fourth  Class  from  the 
Oebman  Emperor. 

The  Potamogetons  of  the  British  Isles. 

— Mr.  ALFRED  Fryer  has  issued,  through  Lovell, 
Reeve  and  Co.,  parts  7  to  9  of  this  publication. 
It  is  handsomely  got  up,  carefully  and  thoroughly 
•elaborated,  and  well  illustrated.  To  students  of 
this  not  over  popular  group  of  plants,  this  mono- 
graph will  be  invaluable.  It  is  too  late  to  make 
the  alteration  now,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
had.  the  name  of  each  species  or  hybrid  been  given 
on  each  plate  as  well  as  in  the  text. 


STREPTOCARPUSES  are  fast  becoming  popular 
garden  plants.  Since  the  species  have  been  crossed 
with  each  other,  several  very  beautiful  strains  have 
been  obtained,  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  free  and 
continuous  bloomers.  We  saw  a  few  days  ago,  in 
the  greenhouses  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  London,  a  very  large  number  of 
healthy-looking  plantsof  their  "multitiora"  strain, 
that  later  will  make  a  magnificient  show  of  bloom. 
The  Streptocarpus  is  an  easily  grown  plant  that 
requires  little  heat,  and  it  responds  to  good 
cultivation  by  affording  an  extraordinary  number 
of  flowers.  It  is  ornamental  as  a  plant,  and  its 
blossoms  are  suitable  for  cutting. 


PlG.  38.— MOHDMEST  TO   DAVID    DOUGLAS,    IS   THE    PARISH 

til   in  in  mi.,    .,  ONE,  PI  P.1  HSHIRE,  N.B.  (SEE  P.  120.) 

(The  Monwm 


THE  Dixlor  WASH. — A  wash  for  trees,  &c, 
was  brought  to  our  notice  in  the  course  of  last  year, 
which  we  entrusted  to  an  experienced  cultivator 
to  test  for  us,  and  the  following  embodies  his 
opinion  of  the  insecticide  :  "The  'Dixlor  Wash' 
which  you  kindly  sent  to  me  to  test  was  tried 
upon  Chrysanthemums,  which  were  allowed  to 
become  badly  infested  with  both  black  and 
green  aphis,  with  the  result  that  the  green 
aphides  were  killed  with  one  dressing,  hut 
the  black  one  needed  three  applications  to 
thoroughly  eradicate  then).  I  used  it  in  the  pro- 
portions given,  and  found  no  injury  was  caused  to 
the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Probably  one  dressiug 
afforded  of  greater  strength,  would  kill  black 
rly  outright.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  black 
aphis  has  made  its  appearance  ;  but  a  stronger 
application  might  cause  injury  to  the  foliage.'' 


The  YORK  Gala.— The  schedule  of  prizes  to 
be  offered  for  competition  at  the  forthcoming  Hor- 
ticultural Fete  to  be  held  in  the  Bootham  Field, 
York,  on  June  13,  14,  and  15,  is  a  very  liberal  one. 
The  sum  of  £750  is  divided  by  the  committee  as 
follows : — For  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  £300 ;  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  and  Be- 
gonias, &c,  £200;  Roses,  Cut-flowers,  &c,  £160; 
and  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  £90.  Four  Gold  Medals 
also  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  exhibits  from 
members  of  the  trade.  Groups  of  plants  are 
generally  a  very  fine  feature  of  the  Y'ork  shows. 
We  see  that  the  sum  of  £5S  is  offered  for  com- 
petition in  the  miscellaneous  group  class  this 
season  ;  the  1st  prize  is  £20.  For  a  collection  of 
Roses  in  pots  a  1st  prize  of  £10  is  offered  and 
liberal  2nd  and  3rd  prizes.  The  class  for  a  deco- 
rated table  of  iipe  fruit,  originally  introduced  into 
the  shows  at  Shrewsbury,  is  becoming  a  popular 
one  with  many  societies.  At  York,  a  sum  of  £40 
is  offered  for  such  exhibits,  the  1st  prize  being  £15. 
Special  prizes  for  vegetables  are  offered  by  several 
of  the  large  seed  firms.  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
Chas.  W.  Simmons,  The  York  Hotel,  York. 

The  "Habit"  of  Conifers.— Every  gar- 
dener is  familiar  with  the  striking  differences  in 
habit  presented  by  different  Conifers.  Leaving 
aside  minor  details,  it  may  be  said  that  the  differ- 
ences depend,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the 
presence  of  one  main  axis  (trees),  or  on  the  forma- 
tion, as  in  plants  of  shrubby  habit,  of  numerous 
axes  of  about  the  same  size,  no  one  of  them  being 
specially  predominant.  Dr.  Arthur  Burtt,  a 
pupil  of  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  has,  in  his 
inaugural  dissertation  for  the  doctors  degree, 
studied  the  matter  in  greater  detail,  notably  in  the 
investigation  of  the  relative  lengths  and  proportions 
,  of  the  secondary  shoots,  and  in  the  observation  of 
the  angles  formed  between  the  main  axis  aud  the 
secondary  shoots,  and  those  between  the  shoots  and 
the  ground  line. 

The  "  Jardin  des  Plantes." — We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  list  of  seeds  collected  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Museum  at  Paris,  and  available  for 
exchange.  Applications  should  be  made  to  M.  le 
Directeur  du  Museum  dhistoire  naturelle,  Rue 
Cuvier,  57,  Paris. 

The  New  Forestry.— Mr.  John  Simpson, 
late  of  Wortley,  has  published  his  book  on  this 
subject.  Messrs.  Pawson  &  Brailsford,  of  Shef- 
field, are  the  publishers.  It  is  an  Svo  volume 
of  over  two  hundred  pages,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. The  author  believes  that  our  forestry 
system  in  the  past  has  been  the  main  cause 
of  failure  and  disappointment  in  the  production 
of  timber  crops,  and  that  a  more  intelligent 
system  might  alone  turn  the  se.ile  in  the  right 
direction.  We  have  no  doubt  our  system,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  of  the  usual  happy-go-lucky 
order,  and  that  the  adoption,  so  far  as  may  be  suit- 
able, of  the  more  scientific  and  business-like 
methods  adopted  by  the  Germans,  and  advocated 
by  the  author,  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage 
in  the  long  run.  We  shall  revert  to  Mr.  Simpson's 
book  on  another  occasion.  In  the  meantime,  know- 
ing Mr.  Simpson's  capabilities,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  his  book  even  before  we  have 
examined  it  in  detail. 

Fruit  from  the  Cape. — During  last  month 
there  were  several  arrivals  from  the  Cape,  per  the 
Union  line,  the  first,  per  the  Dunvegan  (.' 
small  consignment  of  Peaches,  which  sold  well. 
The  second,  per  the  Ouelph,  was  twelve  cases  of 
Peaches,  in  fine  order,  which  sold  well.  The  third 
ship  was  the  Norman,  with  704  oases  of  flue  Plums, 
and  33  of  Peaches.  There  was  a  splendid  bloom  on 
the  Plums,  all  of  which  were  quickly  taken  off,  at 
good  prices,  as  also  were  the  Teaches.  Tantailo7> 
arrived  on  the  3rd  iust..  brought  392  cases 
of  Plums,  141  cases  of  Grapes,  and  13S  cases  of 
Peaches.  Plums,  some  were  ' '  Simoni,"  large  red,  in 
good  condition,  boxes  of  24  running  up  to  12s.  per 
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box.  Others  were  Golden  Drop,  fair  sized  yellow, 
also  in  good  condition,  going  as  high  as  12s.  per  box 
of  24.  Grapes  were  small,  and  slightly  hard. 
They  were  the  first  consignment  of  the  season, 
and  must  have  been  picked  too  early.  They  were 
practically  given  away  at  Covent  Garden,  2d.  per 
pound  being  the  highest  price.  This  shows  that 
care  must  be  taken  to  send  home  only  fruit  in  good 
condition  and  thoroughly  ripe.  This  lot  of  Grapes 
were  brought  home  by  a  passenger  who  must  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Peaches :  some  were 
in  capital  condition,  running  up  to  12s.  per  box  of  24. 
N.B. — All  the  above  fruit  was  sold  privately  at 
Covent  Garden,  not  by  public  auction.  Some  Peaches 
were  sold  at  public  auction,  and  although  first  class 
fruit  realised  very  low  prices.  The  result  does  not 
seem  to  recommend  the  public  auction  sales.  The 
last  arrival  to  note  here  is  that  of  the  as.  Mexican. 
which  arrived  on  Sunday,  11th  inst. ,  bringing 
196  cases  of  Peaches,  290  boxes  of  Plums,  102 
boxes  of  Nectarines,  and  60  boxes  of  Grapes. 

"The  Birds  of  Surrey."— Mr.  J.  A.  Buck- 

3  ill  announces  the  early  publication,  through  Mr. 
R.  H.  Porter,  7,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
London,  of  a  work  on  the  "  Birds  of  Surrey."  It 
will  consist  of  an  introduction  divided  into  two 
parts  ;  one  giving  an  account  of  the  geographical 
and  natural  features  of  the  county  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  ornithological  distribution ;  the  other 
dealing  with  what  has  already  been  published  in 
connection  with  the  Avi-fauna  of  Surrey,  together 
with  some  accouut  of  the  early  local  ornithologists. 
Following  the  introduction  will  be  detailed  a  com- 
plete account  of  every  species  of  bird  which  has 
occurred  in  the  county,  coupled  with  remarks 
od  the  distribution  of  the  commoner,  and  every 
detail  of  the  occurrence  of  the  rarer  species.  The 
various  attempts  at  the  introduction  of  foreign 
birds,  the  ancient  duck-decoys,  hawking,  game 
preservation,  freaks  of  colour,  the  causes  leading  to 
the  diminution  of  more  uncommon  species,  and  the 
legal  effect  of  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act,  will 
also  be  dealt  with.  A  complete  index,  a  map  of 
the  county,  a  glossary  of  local  names,  a  list  of  the 
works  and  periodicals  consulted  in  tbe  compilation 
of  the  work,  a  list  of  the  subscribers,  illustrations 
of  county  localities,  and  full-page  photogravures  of 
six  of  the  most  interesting  ornithological  places  in 
Surrey,  will  also  be  included  in  tbe  volume. 

Narcissus  Sir  Watkin.— The  Orchard  Com- 
pany, Scotby,  near  Carlisle,  send  us  a  specimen  of 
this  Narcissus,  in  which  the  edge  of  the  cup  is 
reflexed  aud  much  lobed,  almost  fringed  at  the 
edge.  Possibly  the  appearances  may  be  due  to 
some  check  to  growth. 

Yeomanry  for  the  Front.— The  nursery 
trade  is  well  represented  in  the  patriotic  offers  for 
service  in  the  field.  The  latest  additions  to  the 
Hampshire  Yeomanry  include  the  names  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Bide,  Mr.  Ernest  Bide,  and  Mr.  Bertram 
Craebe.  The  first  named  being  the  youngest  son, 
and  the  two  latter  nephews  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bide  of 
the  Alma  Nurseries,  Farnham,  Surrey.  Mr.  B. 
Crabbe  left  on  board  the  Goth,  and  the  others  wait 
embarkation  orders.  Mr.  C.  C.  Hubst,  a  member 
of  the  well-known  nursery  firm  at  Burbage, 
Hinckley,  is  already  serving  at  the  front. 

The  Gale  in  the  North.— a  hurricane,  the 
like  of  which  has  not  been  experienced  in  the  north 
since  the  memorable  night  of  the  Tay  Bridge 
disaster,  swept  over  the  N.E.  of  Scotland  on 
Thursday  evening  and  Friday  morning,  15th  and 
16th  inst.,  doing  considerable  damage.  Especially 
had  this  been  the  case  in  the  Methlic  Woods, 
Aberdeenshire,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen. 

The  Surveyors-   Institution.  —  The  next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  Feb.  26 
1900,  when  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Scoble 
(Professional  Associate),  entitled  "The  Bacterial 
Treatment   of    Sewage,"    will    be    resumed.     The 


chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock.  It  has  been 
decided,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Yorkshire  Pro- 
vincial Committee,  to  bold  the  next  county  meeting 
at  Leeds,  on  April  25  and  26.  The  first  day  will 
be  devoted  to  papers  and  discussions,  with  a  dinner 
in  the  evening ;  the  second  day  to  excursions  to 
various  places  of  interest  in  Leeds  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Full  particulars  will  be  issued  a  little 
later  on. 

A    Salutary    Reflection    and   a    Good 

RESOLUTION.— At  the  friendly  dinner  which  fol- 
lowed the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  Mr.  Assbee  said  that  a  gardener 
who  is  married  and  has  children  should  reflect 
— "If  I  live  to  old  age,  I  may  require  assistance 
from  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  If 
death  overtakes  me  earlier,  my  children  may  need 
the  help  of  the  Orphan  Fund."  "Such  a  reflec- 
tion," said  Mr.  As.seee,  ought  to  induce  any  gar- 
dener to  resolve  that  he  will  subscribe  to  both 
funds."     We  think  so  too. 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.— 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society 
will  take  place  on  Monday,  February  26,  1900,  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  3  p.m.  by  the 
Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Granby. 

Publications  Received.-'/,,,  and  ail  Gardening, 

1900  ;  a  popular  annual  for  amateurs,  allotment-holders,  and 
working  gardeners.  Edited  by  E.  O.  Greening  (Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association,  Long  Acre,  W.C.).— Nature 
Notes,  February  (John  Bale,  Sons,  &  Danielsson,  Great  Titch. 
field  Street).— An ne  Pratt's  Flowering  Plants,  vol.  iv.,Nos.  83 
and  34.  Edited  and  revised  by  Edward  Step,  I'.L.S. 
(Frederick  Warne  *  Co.,  15,  Bedford  Street,  Strand).— The 
British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  February  2  (44,  Bishopsgate 
Without,  E.  C.).  —  The  Theory  of  Water  Finding  by  the 
]'•  timing  Rod.  By  B.  Tompkins  (published  by  the  author, 
Chippenham,  Wilts.)—  The  Orchid  Review,  an  illustrated 
monthly  journal,  devoted  to  orchidology,  February  (Mar- 
shall Brothers,  Keswick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C.).— 
Gardi  n  Lawns,  !'■  tmis  Lawns,  Puttlnq  Greens,  Cricket  Grounds. 
By  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.,  London). — Woman's  Agricultural  Times.  Edited 
by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  February  (Lady  Warwick 
Hostel,  Reading  ;  Messrs.  John  Haddon  Is  Co.,  Bouverie 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.).  —  Tropical  Agriculturist, 
January  (A.  M.  &  J.  Ferguson,  Colombo). — Queensland  Agrir 
cultural  Journal,  vol.  v.,  part  6,  December.— From  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Miscellaneous 
Publication,  No.  282,  Native  Food-Plants,  by  J.  H.  Maiden  ; 
and  No.  351,  A  Second  Contribution  towards  a  Flora  of  Mount 
Kosciusko,  by  J.  H.  Maiden.— Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Depart 

imaica.  Edited  by  W.  Fawcett,  B.Sc,  F.E.S.,  De- 
cember.— India  .  Edited  by  H.  St.  J.  Jackson, 
F.L.S.,  Calcutta,  January  18.— la  Semaine  Borticole,  Feb.  3 
(Brussels).  —  (  ,  -    Economiques   pour   Its 

,  arbres  .,  fruits  des  Tropiques,  plantes  utiles. 
officinales,  medicinales,  etautres  Vegctaux  precieux  pour  les 
Colonies  de  "L'Horticole  Coloniale"  (Pare  Leopold,  Brussels, 
Belgium.— Annates  Agronomiques,  January  25  (Paris  :  Masson 
et  Cie.,  120,  Boulevard  Saint  Germain).— Notice  sur  I'Exposition 
etV Exposition  Contemporaine  <>c  1900.  ParA.de  la 
Devansaye  (Paris  :  Octave  Doin,  8  Place  de  l'Odeon).— Liste 
des    Graines    ofertes    par   le    Jardin  Alpin    d'Acclimatation 

(2,    Rue    Dancet,    Plainpalais,    Geneva) ;    II.    Correvon. 

Mailer's  Deutsch  Gartner-Zeitung,  Erfurt,  February  3.— 
Botanische  Zeitung,  title-page  and  index  for  1S99,  and  the 
issue  for  February  1  (Leipzig).  —  Gartenflora.  February  1 
(Berlin:  4,.,  Schbnebergerstrasse).— Rosen  Zeitung,  December. 
Redigiertvon  P.  Lambert,  Trier-a-Mosel  (published  at  Frank- 
furt-a-Main.— Mittht   '  mtn  rfem  Protectorate 'ihrer 

k.  u.  k.  Hoht  it  da  dnrchlanchtigsttn  Kronprimessen-Witwe  Fran 
Erzherzogim  Stephanie  stehenden  K.  K.  Gartenbaii-Gesellsohaft 

'     Steierm February,     1900.  —  Botanisches   Centralblatt, 

Band  Ixxxi.,  Nos,  5  and  n  —  »«„■  nut  .ll[jenpjt<:„:cu  (vorzug- 
sucise  Eiszeitflora),  des  Alpengarteus  Zbsehen  bei  Merseburg 
und  ihre  Cultnr.  Dr.  C.  Dieck  (Druck  und  Verlag  von 
Ehrhardt,  Karras  in  Halle-a-S.)— Wiener  Illustrirte  tiarten. 
/.',  itung,  January  (Wien  K.  und  K.  Hofbuchhandlung  der  Wil- 
helmPriek).— Thirty-si  venth  AnnualReportoftheSecretaryofthe 
Stat*  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
/■/,  n  nth  Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Cm//,,,,  /■  cperimeni 
•Station,  July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898.  Containing  a  valuable 
paperon  "  Some  Insects  of  the  Year  1897,"  by  W.  B.  Barrows 
aud  R.  H.  Pettit.— Nuovo  Giomale  Botanico  Italiano,  vol.  vii., 
No.  1.  Gcnuaio,  1900.— Bullettino  delta  Societa  Botanica 
If,,/;,,,,,,,  November-December  (Pirenze).— Our  Patent  Laws, 
by  James  Keith,  C.E.  Revised  to  suit  the  present  situation' 
with  an  additional  article  on  "  American  Competition," 
closely  bearing  on  the  subject.— The  Gardening  1",  ir  J: 

Oracle,     1:>00.     By    the    Editor    of '  the    Gardeners' 

-'.    This  is  the  forty-second  annual    issue    of   this 

iseml  publication  (Gni  kners'  Mdgazine  Cilice,  4,  Ave  Maria 

Lane,  Paternoster   Row,    E.G.).— Willing's  Press  Guide  and 

•  iok,  1900.    Twenty-seventh 

year  of  the  publication  of  a  work  invaluable  to  all  connected 


with  journalism  (J.  Willing,  125,  Strand,  W.C.).— 77,, 
cultfural  Journal  of  theCape  of  Hood  Hope,  vol.  xvi.,  Nos.  land  2. 
for  January  4  and  IS  (Cape  Town :    Townsend,   Taylor,  & 
Suashall).  — 77,.  BotanicalGazi  tte  (Chicago,  Illinois).    Contains 
articles  on  :  The  Mechanism  of  Root  Structure  (with  figure), 
by  James  B.   Pollock;    Botanical    Bibliography,  by  W.  G- 
Farlow,  and  other  less  important  papers. — Le  MoisSdentifiaue, 
publie  sous  la  direction  du  Professor  H.  Girard  (Bureaux  de 
la  Revue  :  Librairie  J.  B.  Ballicre  et  tils,  19,  Rue  Hautefeuille, 
Paris),     February,      19001— Journal    ,/c    le    Soeiiti    Nationale 
d'fforticulturt  de  France,   with  portraits  of   several  of  the 
Presidents,      January     (Paris  :      84,      Rue      de      Grenelle. 
-  Gartenflora,    February    15    (Verlag    von    Gebriider    Born-- 
traeger,    46,    Scheme  -  Vergerstrasse).  —  Gartnerisches   Zen- 
tral-Blatt,   December,  1899   (Charlottenburg,    Berlinerstrasse, 
S8,  a.).  —  Phanerogamce    et   Pteridophytoi  Japonicae  Iconibus- 
Illustratce  ;  <<,,  Figures  with  Brief  Descriptions  and  R  m 
the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  ofJapan,l>y  T.  Makino (Tokyo, 
1,   Urazimbocho,    Kanda),    December  29,    1899. — Cryptgama 
Japonica   Tconibus  Illustrates  ;  or,  Figures  with  Brief  Descrip- 
tions ,'/,,/  Remarks  of  the  Musci,  Eepaticee,  Lichenes,   Fungi, 
,,„,/  .[/,,,,  of  Japan.    Edited  by  J.  Matsumura  and  M.  Miyoshi-, 
(Tokyo,    1,    Urazimbocho,     Kanda),    December    29,    1899.— 
Bullettino  dellaR.  Societa  Toscanadi  0rn'cu?tura.Gennaio,  1900* 


Book  Notice. 

The    Teaching    Botanist,    etc     By  W.   F. 

Ganong.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
We  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  we  are  weariecS> 
with  the  profusion  of  elementary  books  on  botany. 
Good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  there  are  far  too  many 
of  them.  The  book  before  us,  which  is  alsc 
entitled  "A  Manual  of  Information  upon  Botanical 
Instruction,"  is  so  novel  in  its  treatment,  so  fresb 
in  its  matter,  and  so  full  of  useful  suggestion,  that 
it  acts  as  a  bracing  tonic  after  the  surfeit  of 
characterless  books. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  addressed  mainly  to  the 
teacher,  not  to  the  pupil,  and  dull  must  that 
teacher  be  who  does  not  profit  in  some  way  by 
this  outspoken  book. 

Man,  says  the  author,  has  attained  the  position 
he  has  in  the  world  through  the  possession  of  one 
supreme  characteristic  —  mind.  The  purpose  o£ 
education  is  to  enable  the  possessor  to  make  the 
best  use  of  this  great  endowment.  "Of  all  the 
many  problems  of  education,  the  one  nearest  to 
the  surface  is  this — to  determine  the  proper  balance 
between  mind-training  pure  and  simple  and  the 
training  of  the  mind  for  the  practice  of  a  particular 
business."  The  schemes  of  education  generally 
followed,  the  too  exclusive  study  of  one  or  two 
ancient  languages,  or  of  mathematics,  find  little 
sympathy  with  the  author.  Admitting  the  different 
requirements  of  different  minds,  he  yet  sees  that 
in  the  near  future  the  sciences  must  be  elevated 
to  full  educational  rank  with  any  and  all  other 
subjects.  So  far  as  botany  is  concerned,  the 
author  asks,  What  botany  is  of  most  worth  ?  And> 
he  answers  that  question  by  telling  us  that  no- 
one  part  is  more  important  than  any  other,  but  that 
in  teaching,  selection  becomes  imperative,  and  it  is- 
necessary  to  find  out  what  will  give  the  beat 
returns  for  the  time  and  energy  expended. 

The  very  foremost  thing  is  exact  observation, 
and  for  training  in  observation  anatomy,  dealing. 
with  actual  structure  is  the  best  possible  discipline. 
By  anatomy  Prof.  Ganong  here  means  external, 
morphology.  This  is  shown  by  the  example  he 
gives  devoted  to  the  outward  appearance  of 
seeds,  such  as  that  of  the  Bean  or  Horse-Chest- 
nut. These  are  taken  as  subjects  for  the  first 
lesson  wherein  the  pupil  is  made  (with,  in  the 
first  instance,  but  little  help  from  the  teacher) 
to  investigate  for  himself  the  general  appearance 
and  conformation  of  certain  conspicuous  seeds. 

After  observation,  the  Professor  puts  critical 
comparison  and  generalisation,  so  as  to  enable  the 
student  to  eliminate  what  is  relatively  unimportant,, 
and  grasp  that  which  is  essential.  For  this  pur- 
pose nothing  is  better  than  morphology  as  studied) 
in  the  investigation  of  the  shoot,  root,  flower,  and- 
fruit  of  the  higher  plants. 

Causation  comes  next  in  importance  :  the  pupili 
must  not  only  see  and  observe  that  a  leaf  has  a 
particular  shape  or  position,  but  he  must  be  per- 
petually seeking  the  reason  why.  Here  the  great 
value  of  experiment  comes  in,  "There  is  nothiag 
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in  botany  to  equal  simple  physiological  experiment 
■on  such  topics  as  respiration,  photosynthesis, 
absorption,  geotropism,  where  the  object  of  the 
experiment  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  results 
obtained  are  positive  and  logically  conclusive. 

A  third  chapter  deals  with  the  things  essential  to 
good  botanical  teaching,  the  main  point  being  the 
-ability  and  sympathetic  endowments  of  the  teacher 
•himself. 

Scientific  drawing  and  descriptions  next  receive 
the  attention  they  merit.  The  equipment  of  labo- 
ratories forms  the  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter, 
which  is  followed  by  others  dealing  with  botanical 
•collections  and  botanical  books. 

A  valuable  section  is  that  devoted  to  "  some 
-common  errors  prejudicial  to  good  botanical  teach- 
ing." Foremost  is  the  notion  that  botany  is 
synonymous  with  the  study  of  flowers.  The  author 
also  objects  to  the  notion  that  atamens  and  carpels 
are  modifications  of  leaves,  because  both  the  anther 
-and  the  ovule  are  sporangia.  What  then  ?  Are 
not  the  sporangia  developed  in  leaves  which  are 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ? 

The  second  part  of  the  book  comprises  a  series 
of  exercises  and  studies  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
laboratory,  and  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
•directions  given  in  other  books  of  similar  character, 
•unless  in  the  greater  stress  laid  on  "Ecology,'  or 
the  study  of  the  adaptations  of  flowers,  &c,  to 
external  conditions. 

We  cannot  further  follow  the  author  in  his 
•statement  of  his  case,  but  we  recommend  all 
thoughtful  teachers  to  read  the  book  for  themselves. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE   PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  BLOSSOM  ON 

•WALL-TREES. — It  is  many  years  since  it  was  pointed 
•out  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  other  journals 
that  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  our  stove 
and   other  fruit-trees  and  bushes  need  protection 
"from  sun-heat  rather  than  from  cold.     Given  well- 
■(ripened    wood,    the    cold    of    an    ordinary  winter 
-does    no    harm    to    the    closed    buds.     And    yet 
the   common   practice   is    to   keep  our   wall  fruit- 
trees  in  a  position  on  a  wall  in  winter  and  spring 
exposed    to    the     extremes     of     heat    and    cold. 
Mr.    Sharpe's   simple   expedient  of   unnailing   the 
young  wood  from  the  walls  may  retard  the  bloom- 
ing of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Pears,  Plums, 
•and  Cherries  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  92).  for 
about  one  month,   means   usually  a  crop  of   fruit 
3aved,  and  the  health,  vigour,  and  cleanliness  of 
'the    trees    maintained.     Long    experience    among 
'fruit-trees    enables    me    heartily  to   support   Mr. 
Sharpe's    methods.     In    fact,    I   have   often   gone 
further   on   the   same    lines,    through    practically 
removing     them     from     their    hot    environments 
against   brick   walls,     with    equally  good  results. 
The  cooler  the  trees  are   kept  during  the  winter, 
the  greater  certainty  of  a  crop  the  coming  season. 
I    agree  with  Mr.  Sharpe  that  the  fishnet  let  drop 
from  the  coping  to  theground,  affords  but  littleprotec- 
tion  against  frost  and  sunshine.     I  have  no  wish  to 
-set     your    correspondent    against    it,    as    I    have 
found  a  multiple  thickness  of  fish-nets  very  effec- 
tive.    Another    detail,    too,    the    pruning   of    the 
young  wood  in  the  first   week  in  February  might 
•be  objected  to.  and  not  a  few  growers  might  think 
it  safer  if  training  and  pruning  proceed  together  at 
a  later  date.     Mr.  Sharpe's  easterly  trend  in  his 
south  Peach  wall  doubtless  helped  him  in  ensuring 
good  crops  by  giving  the  wall  a  less  warm  aspect. 
The   unnailing  of   Peach  and   Nectarine    trees   to 
promote  dormancy  till  a  late  date  in  the  winter 
often   boon   carried    very   much    further    than    is 


recommended  by  your  correspondent.  Strong 
stakes  have  been  dris-en  in  3  or  more  feet  from  the 
walls,  and  the  trees  removed  and  secured  to  them. 
To  do  this  afford  the  trees  a  steady,  regular  tem- 
perature through  the  winter.  This  method  affords 
facilities  for  cleaning  the  trees  and  walls  of  insects, 
and  provided  the  wood  is  well  matured  and  the  trees 
are  unnailed  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  injured  by  frost.  D.  T.  F. 

THE   quince   IN    SUSSEX.— It    is    pleasing  to 
note  that  Dr.  Bonavia  is  again  to  the   fore  ;    ever 
thoughtful    in    his    endeavours    to     enlarge     the 
number  of  our  national  home  industries,  some  of 
which,    he    thinks,    if    they    received    right    and 
proper   attention,   might   be   made   lucrative   in   a 
larger  or  a  lesser  degree.     Awhile  ago,  it  was  our 
vineyards  that  should  be  "seen  to."    Now  it  is  the 
Quince  which,  he  assumes,  may  easily  be  turned 
into  a  profitable  channel  by  the  simple  process  of 
making  Quince  cheese.      Nor  is  he  by  any  means 
wrong  in  this  respect,  saving  and  excepting  that  he 
seems  to  be  unaware  that  it  is  a  i  coduct  that  has 
been  made  in  Sussex  and  Kent,  tb"ugh  to  a  limited 
extent  only,  from  time  immemorial.     Thus  there  is 
no  need  whatever  to  send  to  Italy  for  a  Quince- 
cheese,  or  what  is  there  termed  ' '  cotognata ' '  maker, 
for  so  long  as  I  can  remember,  which  is  over  three- 
score years  and  ten,  it  has  been  one  of  our  most 
valued   and   delicious   of    farm-house   condiments, 
though  not  made  of  the  dimensions  given  by  the 
genial  Doctor.     They,  the  cheeses,  being  mostly  of 
what  is  termed  the  small  gallipot  size,  for  the  reason 
that  when  fresh  from  the  jar,  mould,  or  jam-pot, 
there  is  or  should  be  a  delightful  aroma  which  also 
adds  to  the  piquancy  of  theflavour,  which  by  exposure 
becomes  flat,  and  is  lost ;  therefore,  when  used  as  a 
part  of  the  dessert,  the  cheese  should  be  "fresh  and 
fresh."     Nor  is  this  all,  for  if  a  small  "cheese"  is 
divided    into  lozenges  or    cubes,   and  one  or   two 
allowed  to  dissolve  on   the  palate,   it  is  a  remedy 
exceedingly   helpful  in  soothing  the  ordinary  sore 
throat.     Themakingiseasy.     The  fruit  is  gathered 
ripe  and  dry ;  it  is  carefully  wiped,  cut  small,  and  put 
into  a  copper  jam-pan  or  skillet.     It  is  then,  unless 
very  juicy,   just   covered   with    warm  water,   and 
allowed  to  simmer  gently ;  after  a  short  time,  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit  is  added  (some  prefer 
less),  when  again  more  simmering,  until  the  pulp 
and  juice  become  somewhat  red,  when  the  whole  is 
taken  out  and  strained  through  a  very  fine  hair- 
sieve.     This  done,  the  thick  juice  is  put  back  into 
the  stew-pan,  and  simmered  until  it  becomes  thick, 
when   it    is   at   once   removed  from   the   fire   and 
poured  into  different-sized  gallipots,  shallow  jam- 
jars, and  earthernware  moulds   or  shapes.     Then 
all    are    put    in    an    airy   place,    and    when   per- 
fectly cool,    are   covered  with    paper.      In   about 
two    months    it    is    fit    for    use,     yet    will    im- 
prove in  density  and  flavour  for  at   least   twelve 
months,  and  even  more — some  of  my  own  has  been 
kept  nearly  two  years.     Also  from  the  Quince  is 
made  an  elegant  and  tasteful  jelly,  which  may  be 
used  for  flavouring,  or  eaten  au  naturel.   And  what 
is  nicer,  when  properly  made,  than  Quince  marma- 
lade, with  a  slight  admixture  of  the  Seville  or  Tan- 
gierine  Orange  !    Truly,  Dr.  Bonavia  is  right.  There 
ought,  there  should  be,  and,  as  a  novelty,  there 
must  be,  the  germs  of  a  profitable  home  industry 
in  the  making  of  Quince  cheese,  jelly,  jam,  and 
marmalade.     But  the  fact  must  not  be  over-looked 
that  the  practical  and  busy  housewives  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  are  equally  commendable  for  their  excellent 
and   most  enjoyable  Damson  and   Bullace  cheese, 
and  these,  equally  delicious  with  the  former  with- 
out any  doubt   whatever,  should  all  take  a  high 
place    among    our    "old    time"    luxuries.       Why 
is      it    that     the      Bullace    is     now    so    seldom 
grown  ?       In     my     younger    days     no     southern 
farm,       homestead,      "  plantings,"      or     orchard, 
was     thought     complete     without     at     least     one 
Quince-tree,    two   or    three    Bullace    bushes,    and 
the  same  of  Damsons,  and  these  mostly  about  the 
banks  or  hedgerows.     Even  in  the  gardens  either 
in  bloom  or  fruit  they  were  thought  by  "  the  old 
folk  "  to  be  pretty.     Though  somewhat  digressing, 
perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  this — further- 
more, formerly  a  kind  of  essence  or  preserved  juice 
of  the  Quince  was  made,  and  used  with  water  as  a 
summer-drink,  in  the  same  way  as  Raspberry-juice 
or   vinegar  ;    also,   there  was   a  wine   made   from 
Sloes,  of  which  the  jovial  tillers  of  the  soil  used  to 
say  that  it  was  an  excellent   substitute   for   port, 
while   with   others   it    was   called    Bough   Robin. 
Why  the  last  name  1  know  not.     And  yet  another 
"  wine  "    was    made    from     the    tendrils    of    the 


Grape-vine  gathered  young,  macerated  in  water 
with  sugar,  and  some  spirit  added,  mostly  brandy. 
This  was  said  to  be  "a  very  pretty  drink."  As 
regards  myself,  come  fifty  years  Bince  I  tasted  it 
once,  and  being  satisfied,  have  not  enquired  about 
any  since.  But  in  bygone  times,  they  of  the  farm 
and  homestead  had  many  dainties  this  age  wots 
not  of.  Harrison  Weir. 

POT-BOUND  ANTHURIUMS.— Many  plants  con- 
tinue to  flower  abundantly,  though  they  are  pot- 
bound,  if  supplied  with  moisture  and  other 
requirements.  We  have  found  no  plant  do  better 
than  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  its  varieties 
We  have  some  old  plants  in  capital  health,  full  of 
vigour,  which  have  not  been  shifted  for  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  years,  but  each  season  they  have 
flowered  profusely  from  February  until  August. 
They  have  been  given  a  surface-dressing  with  bone- 
meal  and  fibry  peat  before  flowering  each  year. 
Some  varieties  of  Cypripediums  and  Cymbidiums 
have  also  succeeded  with  us  under  similar  treat- 
ment. They  may  be  watered  liberally  under  such 
conditions  without  fear  of  doing  damage  to  the 
roots,  but  neglect  of  same  is  most  injurious. 
If".  Temple,  Carron,  N.B. 

THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  HARDY  PLANTS.— 
Now  that  nurserymen  are  about  to  send  out  their 
new  catalogue  of  hardy  plants,  it  is  the  time  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  subject.  The  orthography  and 
authenticity  of  the  botanical  names  and  synonyms 
hardly  meet  with  the  attention  they  deserve  on  the 
part  of  the  compilers  of  these  catalogues.  It  would 
be  a  great  help  to  amateurs  who  wish  to  have  their 
collections  correctly  named  if  nurserymen  would 
consent  to  adopt  some  uniform  standard  of  naming, 
and  this  standard  is  already  provided  for  them  at  a 
reasonable  cost  by  the  official  Kew  Hand-list  of 
Herbaceous  Plants,  to  be  obtained  free  by  post 
for  Is.  3d.  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
This  hand-list  may  be  said  to  include,  with 
few  and  rare  exceptions,  every  hardy  plant  in 
cultivation  in  England,  and  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared and  corrected  up  to  the  date  of  publication 
under  the  instructions  of  the  director  of  Kew.  The 
names,  both  of  the  genera  and  the  species,  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  instances  in 
which  a  species  is  to  be  written  with  an  initial 
capital  letter  are  all  observed  in  printing.  In 
one  particular  this  catalogue  is  in  advance  of 
Index  Kewensis,  namely,  that  it  limits  the  use 
of  initial  capitals  for  species :  (1),  to  names 
which  have  either  been  names  of  a  former 
genus  now  absorbed  in  a  newer  genus,  or  to 
old  classical  plant  names  which  are  added  as 
(3),  nouns  in  apposition  with  the  present  name  of 
the  genus,  and  (2).  to  substantive  proper  names, 
whether  personal  or  geographical.  Formerly,  as  in 
Index  Kewensis,  adjectives  derived  from  personal 
names,  when  given  to  species,  were  printed  with  an 
initial  capital,  a  privilege  from  which  geographical 
adjectives  used  as  specific  names,  were  excluded  : 
but  the  director  of  Kew  has  adopted  the  rule  as 
stated  above,  which  is  more  consistent  and  simple. 
Examples  : — 

Iuula  Hookeri  Crocus  Tauri 

Hypericum  houkeriauum  Onosma  tauricum. 

A.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

GROS  GUILLAUME  GRAPES. — This  once  popular 
Grape  is  not  valued  much  while  others  of  easier 
culture  and  of  prolific  habit  are  so  common  ;  but 
the  beautiful  foliage  is  much  appreciated  in  many 
establishments  for  table-decoration,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Vine  is  often  cultivated.  I  once 
supplied  a  large  boxful  of  blooms  of  Lapigeria 
rosea  and  L.  r.  alba,  accompanied  with  small  foliag- 
of  the  Vine  indicated,  to  a  lady  for  decorative  pure 
poses  for  a  table  where  a  large  company  was  to  dine. 
There  was  a  charming  centre-piece,  but  the  great 
attraction  was  a  scroll  of  the  two  Lapagerias  inter- 
mixed lightly  with  Ferns  placed  in  glasses  resting 
on  the  Vine-leaves.  I  have  seen  much  of  this  class 
of  work  in  many  mansions  and  in  public  halls,  but 
on  no  occasion  have  I  seen  decorative  table  work  so 
much  to  my  mind.  Its  simplicity  seemed  so 
different  from  table  decoration  as  it  is  usually 
carried  out.  with  heavy  and  crowded  designs  that 
are  not  always  pleasing".  The  lady  referred  to  did 
the  work  herself  with  the  aid  of  a  man-servant. 
By  reason  of  these  pleasant  recollectious.  I  have  put 
some  value  on  the  Vine  indicated.  The  b  inches  of 
this  Grape  when  loug  and  tapering,  with  berries 
equal  in  size,  and  witu  fine  bloom,  are  graceful  on 
a  table  where  there  is  a  well-appointed  dessert. 
M.  '/'■   '»,"'  .  C  '  on,  .V. />'. 
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A  SNOW  STORM  IN  IRELAND. —A  snowstorm  of 
unusual  severity  for  this  part  of  Ireland,  I  am  told, 
fell  on  the  9ti»  and  10th  inst.  The  depth  of  snow  on 
the  plain  was  about  7  inches.  Drifting  has  taken 
place,  and  the  roads  in  many  places  were  impass- 
able. The  snow-storm  was  followed  by  severe 
frost.  D.  Brough,  Coollattin  Gardens,  Shillelagh, 
Co.  Wicklow,  February  13,  1000. 

LARGE  CEDARS  OF  LEBANON.— On  p.  106  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  reference  was  made  to 
these  noble  trees,  from  Transactions  of  English 
Arhoricultural  Society,  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.  "  Dimen- 
sions were  given  of  different  trees,  the  one  growing 
at  West  Wycombe  being  stated  to  have  a  quarter 
girth  of  71  inches,  or  nearly  24  feet  at  5  feet  in 
circumference  from  the  ground,  the  largest 
Cedar  ever  seen  by  auy  arboriculturist  present 
when  the  trees  were  inspected  last  August."  It 
may  interest  those  gentlemen,  or  other  readers  of 
these  pages,  to  learn  that  at  Goodwood  may  be 
seen,  without  doubt,  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country.       It   has   one   clean    stem,    the   girth   at 

5  feet  from  the  ground  being  no  less  than  29  feet 

6  inches.  At  this  point,  however,  it  is  where  the 
massive  limbs  commence  to  divert  from  the  stem. 
The  smallest  measurement  of  the  latter  taken  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  exceeds  25  feet  11  inches. 
The  height  is  rather  more  than  100  feet  ;  spread  of 
branches  130  feet.  This  specimen,  together  with 
many  others,  was  planted  in  1760.  Richard  Parker, 
Goodwood. 

CRINUM  MOOREI  ALBUM  OR  SCHMIDTI  OR 
MAKOYANUM.— The  Crinum  represented  on  fig.  29, 
p.  98,  of  last  week's  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  is  undoubtedly  the  three-named  variety 
above  mentioned,  and  not,  as  the  sender  of  the 
photogram  believes,  C.  capense,  which  is  better 
known  as  Amaryllis  longitiora,  and  is  a  far  inferior 
plant  in  beauty  to  what  is  here  figured.  I  grow 
the  above-named  plant  in  quantity  in  the  green- 
house, but  do  not  consider  C.  capense  worth  growing 
at  all.    W.  E.  Gumbleton. 

CHANGE  OF  POTATO  SETS.— My  experience 
convinces  me  that  Potatos  do  not  crop  well  when 
we  continue  to  plant  sets  from  our  own  gardens  for 
a  longer  period  than  four  or  five  years.  The  fact 
is,  the  Potato,  like  many  other  plants,  degene- 
rates, and  subsequently  the  tubers  become  small 
and  the  crop  consequently  light.  The  only  way 
to  remedy  these  evils  is  to  procure  sets  from  a 
different  quarter  and  soil,  the  farther  away  the 
better,  that  is  if  it  be  wished  to  grow  the  same 
varieties,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with 
some  of  our  older  varieties,  these  being  better  in 
every  way  than  the  new.  I  would  advise  everyone 
to  buy  in  each  year  two  or  three  novelties,  and  test 
them  ;  and  if  these  are  suited  to  the  soil,  then  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  increase  the  stock.  Such  varieties 
as  Rivers'  Ashleaf,  Early  Ashleaf,  Early  Rose,  and 
Windsor  Castle,  will  require  something  very  good 
indeed  to  oust  them  from  our  gardens  ;  although 
among  the  newer  ones,  I  find  Sutton's  Ninety- 
Fold,  Sutton's  Seedling,  and  Early  Puritan  are 
excellent  varieties.  A.  J.  L.,  Wyfold  Gardens, 
Reading. 

APPLES,  ETC.,  AT  SHERBORNE  CASTLE.— On 
p.  60  there  was  published  a  note  by  Mr.  Turton  on 
Newton  Wonder  and  other  Apples,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  discussion  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
Apple  mentioned,  and  in  one  case  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  Mr.  Turton's  method  of  keeping  the 
fruit  was  at  fault.  Having  seen  the  Apples  when 
they  were  stored,  and  again  in  November  and 
February,  I  can  endorse  all  Mr.  Turton  said  re- 
garding this  Apple.  Seldom  have  I  seen  better 
preserved  or  finer  fruits  of  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cockle's 
Pippin,  and  others,  than  I  saw  a  fortnight  ago  in 
Mr.  Turton's  fruit-room.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
some  old  Vines  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Pince  occupying 
a  house,  but  so  old  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
productive,  were  being  removed.  The  old  border 
was  to  be  taken  away  and  a  new  one  made.  When 
the  house  is  replanted,  Mr.  Turton  intends  to 
plant  some  of  this  variety  again,  and  as  I  tasted 
some  of  the  fruit  ripened  last  year,  I  thought  the 
high  flavour  and  perfect  condition  of  the  berries 
justified  such  a  course.  Sherborne  Castle  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  fruit.  I  remember  the  fine 
Pines  grown  there  over  thirty  years  ago.  Also  the 
late  Mr.  Pragnell's  experiment  with  Golden  Cham- 
pion Grape,  and  the  failure  that  attended  this  ; 
starting  about  twenty  strong  canes  in  large  pots  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     Primulas  have  recently  made 


a  glorious  display  at  Sherborne  Castle  ;  they  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  useful  as  vase  plants  in 
the  dwelling-rooms.  There  was  not  a  poor  plant 
amongst  them,  and  the  strain  was  of  the  best. 
Freesias  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  most  of 
them  are  in  5  and  Cinch  pots,  which  contain  from 
five  to  ten  bulbs  each.  Amongst  other  useful 
plants  for  house  decoration  1  noticed  a  nice  batch 
of  the  old  Gesnera  cinnabarina ;  they  are  very 
ornamental  with  their  long  spikes  of  bright  flowers 
rising  out  of  the  deep  red  leaves.  These  gardens 
are  not  favourably  situated  for  the  growth  of  some 
crops.  I  noticed  how  some  dwarf  Scotch  Kale  had 
suffered  from  the  frost  in  December  last,  but  here 
in  our  own  garden,  the  dwarf  and  very  curled 
types  have  suffered  most.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey 
Gardens,  Chard. 

SALE  OF  HORTICULTURAL  POISONS.  —  I  have 
no  interest  in  trade  of  any  kind,  but  I  am  a  reader 
of  one  of  the  chemist's  trade  journals,  and  I  feel  it 
impossible  n  t  to  be  indignant  at  the  unnecessary 
course  of  aci  ion  pursued  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  unde  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  never 
could  have  h'd  the  intention  read  into  it  by  the 
Society.  The  Society  cannot  possibly  free  itself 
from  trade  interests,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  the  Society  should  have  any  power  of 
legal  action.  Professional  loyalty,  so  absent 
among  horticulturists,  is  a  good  deal  overstepped 
by  the  pharmacist.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
what  is  written  on  the  subjects  of  company 
trading,  whether  the  widow  might  or  might  not 
continue  the  business  of  her  late  husband,  and 
upon  the  prescribing  of  ready  made  tabloids  by  the 
medical  man,  to  see  that  the  professional  chemist 
is  much  more  concerned  about  the  exclusiveness  of 
his  trade,  than  about  the  public  safety.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  and  therefore  I  impute  no 
unworthy  motive.  The  public  interest  is  not 
at  stake,  and  cannot  be  the  question  in  the  mind  of 
the  chemist,  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  these 
poisons.  The  claims  of  the  chemist,  in  regard  to 
dispensing,  are  in  accordance  with  the  public 
interest,  but  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  say  that  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  a  sealed-up  packet  or  cask  is 
sold  by  a  chemist  or  by  a  seedsman.  According  to 
my  experience,  it  is  entirely  a  myth  to  suppose 
that  the  chemist  does  anything  more  than  effect  a 
sale,  precisely  as  does  the  seedsman.  No  accident 
has  yet  been  charged  against  the  seedsman,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  chemist  and  seedsman  are 
equally  helpless  in  following  the  poisons  to  where 
any  danger  can  arise.  The  only  way  of  securing 
absolute  safety  is  the  impossible  way  of  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  poisons  altogether.  Something,  how- 
ever, might  be  done  in  that  direction.  According 
to  law,  machinery  has  to  be  protected  in  work- 
shops, and  there  might  be  some  regulation  made  to 
secure  the -"proper  storage  of  poisons.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  hamper  the  seedsman,  while  the  poisons 
sold  by  the  chemist  are  often  free  to  everybody 
after  they  have  left  his  shop  '!  Poisons  are 
necessary  in  many  businesses,  and  the  majority  of 
people  must  always  be  able  to  get  what  they  want. 
It  does  not  matter  where  it  comes  from.  Fiat 
Jnstiria. 

CANNA  AUSTRIA. — In  reference  to  an  enquiry 
by  "  S.  W."  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  it  may  interest  this  correspondent  to  be 
informed  that  I  grow  very  large  batches  of  Cannas 
very  easily.  Canna  Austria  and  C.  Italia  I  start 
about  this  date  in  48's,  in  a  humid  house,  having  a 
temperature  of  65° ;  and  when  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  I  repot  the  plants  into  10-inch 
ones,  puttingplantsfrom three  48's  intoeach  ;  fibrous 
loam  in  a  roughish  state,  leaf -mould  and  horse- 
droppings  compose  the  potting-soil,  and  as  much 
coarse  sand  as  will  keep  the  compost  porous.  The 
plants  are  still  kept  in  a  warm-house,  and  the 
syringe  is  freely  used  on  them  till  they  begin  to 
show  flower,  when  the  plants  are  gradually  har- 
dened-off.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  obtain  fine 
vigorous  foliage  and  large  plants,  which  look  quite 
imposing  in  the  conservatory,  the  pots  being 
hidden  with  Ferns  and  other  Cannas  grown  in 
smaller  pots.  Henry  Cooper,  Vyse  Court,  Bishops 
Stortford. 

Supply  of  Grass  Seeds  to  Kew,  etc.— 
Mr.  John  K.  King,  Royal  Seedsman,  of  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  and  Reading,  has  again  received  a  request 
from  H.  M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  Grass  Seeds  required  this  year  for 
sowing  in  the  Royal  Parks,  and  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


Cultural   Memoranda. 


ASPIDISTRAS. 
These  are  among  the  most  useful  of  town  plants, 
and,  indeed,  for  any  house  where  gas  is  used.  Both 
A.  lurida  and  the  variegated  form  are  equally 
hardy,  and  with  a  little  attention  will  flourish  in 
positions  where  most  other  kinds  of  plants  collapse 
in  a  few  days.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for 
the  propagation  of  these  useful  plants.  It  is 
usually  accomplished  by  pulling  those  plants  not 
required  into  pieces,  each  with  a  leaf  or  two,  and 
potting  up  into  a  mixture  consisting  of  fibrous 
loam,  a  little  leaf-soil,  and  coarse  sand.  Although 
a  warm  house  is  not  necessary,  the  plant  being 
almost  hardy,  a  little  warmth  after  division  will 
start  growth  and  root  action,  and  the  plants  recover 
quickly.  A  Peach-house  or  vinery  which  was 
started  at  the  new  year  will  afford  a  temperature 
suited  to  their  present  requirements  ;  and  as  they 
are  rarely  infested  with  any  insect  pests,  they  may 
be  safely  introduced  to  such  structures.  In  the 
summer  both  large  and  small  plants  are  useful  for 
grouping  in  the  fireplaces  of  mansions  and  other 
out-of-the-way  positions,  where  they  last  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  season,  their  only  require- 
ment being  an  occasional  cleansing  of  the  foliage^ 
and  a  moderate  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  C.  H. 


RELAND. 


THE  WEATHER. 
The  climate  of  the  metropolis  and  adjoining, 
counties  has  certainly  been  very  trying  to  all' 
forms  of  vegetation,  and  much  injury  has  been 
done  to  out-of-door  crops  in  gardens.  The  weather 
has  since  changed  ;  the  following  notice  concerning, 
this  brief  spell  of  winter  has  been  issued  to  the 
press  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin  : — "It  may  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  on  Saturday  night  last  the 
minimum  thermometer  on  the  grass  (a  registered 
and  certified  instrument)  registered  22°  of  frost, 
falling  to  10°  Fahrenheit.  This  was  the  coldest. 
night  registered  here  since  December  15,  1882, 
when  there  were  22  4°  of  frost  ;  on  December  24, 
1878,  there  were  27 '4°  of  frost." 

Fatality. 
On  February  11,  an  accident,  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  to  Mr.  J.  Engbsh,  the  gardener, 
occurred  in  the  gardens  of  the  Oblate  Fathers,  at 
Inchievre  (Dublin).  He  was  engaged  in  pruning, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  died  shortly  after 
admission  to  the  hospital.  A.  O'N. 


PEUNING  OF  THE  VINE. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  important  operation  con- 
nected with  the  culture  of  the  Vine  than  that  of 
pruning,  for  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  is  per- 
formed, the  longevity  and  future  vigour  of  the 
plant  will  greatly  depend.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  suitable  time  for  doing  the 
work.  If  there  are  at  present  Vines  still  unpruned 
they  ought  to  be  attended  to  without  further  delay, 
or  bleeding  will  undoubtedly  ensue.  We  find  the 
best  time  for  pruning  late  Vines  to  be  in  December, 
so  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut  and  placed  in  tins  or 
bottles  in  the  fruit-room.  By  doing  so  then,  we 
are  able  to  throw  open  the  vinery  and  dispense 
with  fire-heat  for  a  few  months,  thus  giving  the 
Vines  a  complete  rest.  If  the  Grapes  are  allowed 
to  hang  upon  the  Vines  until  later  (as  sometimes 
happens,  when  other  important  work  yet  remains 
to  be  done),  not  only  do  tbey  shrivel  and  decay 
more  quickly  than  if  they  were  in  the  fruit-room, 
but  the  Vines  also  experience  no  real  rest,  because 
a  certain  amount  of  warmth  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  fruit  in  good  condition,  necessitating  the 
partial  closing  of  the  house. 

Forced  Vines,  of  course,  will  necessarily  have  to 
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be  pruned  earlier  in  the  season  ;  we  cut  back  those 
in  our  tirst  house  in  October,  starting  them  again 
in  November.  Bleeding  is  not  so  liable  to  take 
place  with  these  as  with  Vines  pruned  in  January, 
for  the  sap  does  not  flow  so  readily  at  that  season, 
even  in  Vines  regularly  forced,  as  it  does  in  others 
at  a  later  period.  Spur-pruning  is  now  invariably 
practised  with  most  varieties,  and  proves  the  most 
convenient  and  satisfactory  if  carefully  performed. 

Most  cultivators  at  the  present  time  advise 
shortening  the  ripened  wood  of  the  previous 
summer  to  the  best  bud,  whether  this  be  close  to 
the  base  of,  or  an  inch  or  two,  along  the  shoot. 

This  system,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  one 
to  be  altogether  commended,  and  I  think  the  neces- 
sity of  having  to  leave  so  much  wood  to  retain  a 
good  bud,  somewhat  tends  to  show  faulty  culture 
the  preceding  summer.  By  following  such  a  prac- 
tice, in  a  few  years'  time  the  spur  becomes  very 
long,  and  besides  being  most  unsightly,  it  would  be 
also  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  tree. 

Much  valuable  space  is  thereby  wasted,  the 
shoots  are  crowded  together — a  condition  which 
prevents  their  proper  ripening,  and  it  is  also  easily 
noticeable  that  the  spur  decreases  in  size  and 
vigour  every  year  when  allowed  to  lengthen  to  such 
a  degree.  In  a  late  vinery  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficiently  plump  bud  quite 
close  to  the  base  of  the  shoot  to  which  to  prune 
the  latter — usually  there  are  two  or  three  of  them, 
tf,  supposing  the  second  or  third  bud  from  the 
base  were  larger  and  apparently  more  likely  to 
produce  a  better  shoot  than  the  bud  below,  I  would 
still  cut  the  shoot  down  to  this  latter,  for  I  believe 
that  whatever  slight  advantage  is  gained  by  leaving 
the  larger  bud,  is  equalised,  probably,  by  the  sub- 
sequent vigour  of  the  lower  shoot ;  at  all  events, 
certainly  by  the  future  strength  and  continued 
fruitfulness  of  the  Vine. 

By  keepiDg  the  spurs  as  close  to  the  stem  as  one 
is  able,  the  resulting  shoots  are  much  stronger  and 
healthier  than  those  from  long  and  weakened  spurs. 
I  know  that  in  the  case  of  early  forced  Vines  it  is  a 
more  difficult  matter  to  find  a  good  bud  suitably 
placed  near  the  base  of  the  shoot,  but  I  would 
rather  prune  to  an  indifferent-looking  bud  well 
back,  than  to  a  plump  one  a  good  deal  higher. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  during  the  previous 
summer  to  secure  the  development  of  suitable  buds 
low  down,  by  pinching  the  young  shoots  judiciously 
— not  allowing  them  to  become  too  long  before 
doing  so — and  endeavouring  to  have  them  as  short- 
jointed  as  possible,  towards  which  condition  a 
properly-regulated  temperature  and  suitable  atmo- 
sphere are  most  essential.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
become  crowded,  either  by  the  growth  of  laterals  and 
sub-laterals,  or  by  the  presence  of  too  many  spurs  ; 
a  free  admittance  of  light  and  air  is  very  necessary. 

After  the  fruit  is  cut,  I  make  a  practice  of  semi- 
pruning  the  ripening  wood  ;  that  is,  I  shorten  this 
back  to  about  half  its  length,  believing  this  to  assist 
in  developing  and  plumping?- up  the  back  buds. 
It  will  often  occur  that  the  two  lower  buds  are 
smaller  than  the  next  one  above,  and  I  think  if  the 
shoot  were  cut  back  as  I  have  mentioned,  this 
would  not  so  frequently  be  the  case.  I  remember 
a  vinery  in  which  the  Vines  were  about  fourteen 
years  old,  and  though  they  had  only  been  forced  for 
some  four  or  five  years,  they  were  completely  worn 
out,  and  hardly  able  to  produce  fruit  at  all.  Their 
failure  I  attribute  in  a  large  measure  to  the  system 
of  pruning  practised  ;  some  of  the  spurs  were 
quite  12  inches  long,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
some  young  wood  trained  up  from  the  base  of  the 
trellis,  fruit  would  have  been  altogether  absent. 

Where  there  is  room,  and  it  is  thought  necessary, 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  introduce  young  rods  from 
the  base  of  the  older  ones,  and  to  train  them 
alongside  these— eventually,  to  take  their  place 
altogether. 

In  the  case  of  a  spur  dying  off,  as  happens  not 
infrequently  oa  hard  forced  Vines,  the  shoot  from 
the  spur  immediately  below  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  so  as  to  fill  the  gap. 

There  arc  a  few  varieties  of  Grapes  which   pro- 


duce soft  wood,  and  this  often  ripens  badly.  For 
such  as  these,  the  method  of  pruning  known  as  ;'the 
long-rod  system  "  is  generally  recommended,  that 
is,  as  much  young  wood  for  bearing  is  introduced 
as  there  can  be  found  space  for,  instead  of  relying 
on  short  spurs  for  the  production  of  fruit.  This 
system,  however,  is  easily  abused  if  too  much 
young  wood  be  introduced,  and  left  at  too  great 
length  at  the  annual  pruning  ;  the  formationjof  soft 
and  immature  wood  is  certain  to  increase. 

Such  varieties,  too,  must  not  be  planted  in  so 
rich  a  soil  as  that  generally  used  for  a  Vine-border, 
as  the  tendency  of  the  plant  to  produce  soft  shoots 
would  thereby  be  increased. 

Another  cause  of  failure  to  successfully  cultivate 
the  Vine,  I  believe,  lies  in  the  fact  that  when 
pruning  young  Vines,  too  much  of  the  leading  shoot 
is  left  annually,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  weak 
and  useless  spurs.  Only  so  much  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  as  can  be  furnished  along  its  full  length, 
with  good,  sound  fruit-spurs.  H.  H.  T. 


Law   Notes. 


INTERESTING  SEED  CASE. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court,,  on  Friday,  an 
action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Howcroft  &  Wat- 
kins,  10,  Floral  Street,  Covent  Garden,  against 
Mr.  R.  W.  Gardner,  Romford,  to  recover  the  sum 
of  £6  15s.  damages  for  breach  of  contract  in  respect 
of  certain  Swede  Turnip-seed. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Huson,  plaintiffs'  solicitor,  said  that 
the  plaintiffs  bought  the  seed  of  the  defendant  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  1898,  or  new  seed. 
The  plaintiffs,  upon  applying  the  ordinary  test, 
which  was  well  known  in  the  trade,  found  that  the 
productiveness  *of  the  seed  only  yielded  66  per 
cent.,  and  not  9S  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chas.  Butcher,  defendant's  solicitor,  said 
that  the  parties  were  well  known  to  each  other,  for 
the  defendant  had  been  in  the  plaintiffs'  service  for 
twenty  years.  He  had  sold  them  the  seed  in  ques- 
tion the  day  after  he  had  purchased  it.  They 
retained  it  for  two  months  before  they  found  any 
fault  with  it.  The  practice  was  to  test  seed  within 
a  week.  The  plaintiffs  had  dealt  with  the  seed 
before  rejecting  it. 

Mr.  Watkins,  plaintiffs'  manager,  was  called,  and 
spoke  to  having  purchased  S  or  10  bushels  of  the 
seed  in  question  at  13s.  6d.  per  bushel.  He  under- 
stood he  was  buying  new  seed,  and  that  meant  that 
it  was  the  previous  year's  seed.  They  usually 
tested  seed  immediately  it  came  into  their  ware- 
house. The  seed  in  question  was  tested  in  flannel 
and  then  in  soil. 

Mr.  Butcher  explained  that  the  plaintiffs  should 
have  rejected  the  seed  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  that  they  did  not  do.  The  defendant  was 
called,  and  said  that  he  bought  the  seed  in  question 
for  lis.  6d.  a  bushel.  Knowing  that  the  plaintiffs 
wanted  some  of  the  same  sort  he  offered  it  to  them, 
and  they  bought  it,  his  profit  being  111  on  the 
transaction.  Two  months  after  the  deal  the  plain- 
tiffs wrote  and  told  him  that  the  seed  did  not  grow 
welL  Mr.  Paul  Ursulas  was  called  to  prove  that 
the  seed  had  yielded  90  per  cent. 

The  Deputy  Judge  said  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  a  warranty  that  the  seed  was 
new  seed.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiffs 
for  £2  5s.  as  damages,  with  costs  of  the  action,  and 
they  would  beep  the  seed. 


Nursery  Notes. 

MESSRS.  JAS.  VEITCH  and  SONS. 
Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  have  been  making 
a  good  display  in  the  houses  devoted  to  their 
cultivation  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
over  thirty  fine  and  distinct  forms  in  piuk,  rose, 
yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  and  red  tints.  The  plants  are 
furnished  with  flower  buds  in  all  stages  of  develop- 


ment, which  indicate  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bloom  yet  to  expand.  Among  the  double  flowered 
kinds  known  as  R.  balsam  in  seflorum,  four  are  in 
bloom,  viz.,  aureum,  album,  roseum,  and  carneum. 
Of  the  others,  the  best  pure  white  is  R.  Mrs.  J. 
Heal  ;  of  the  red  and  orange,  R.  Souvenir  de  J.  H. 
Mangles  was  fine ;  R.  Little  Beauty,  a  rich  red- 
scarlet  of  a  new  section,  very  free- flowering  like 
others  of  the  R.  multiflorum  crosses.  Other  very 
handsome  varieties  noted  were  Pi.  Cloth  of  Gold, 
R.  Primrose,  R.  Hercules,  R.  Princess  Christian, 
R.  Lord  Wolseley,  R.  Apollo,  and  R.  Thetis. 
These  hybrid  Rhododendrons  seem  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where 
softer  wooded  plants  as  a  rule  do  not  thrive.  In  a 
warm  greenhouse,  or  conservatory  adjoining  the 
dwelling  house,  they  thrive  as  well  with  town 
surroundings  as  they  do  in  the  country,  once  their 
simple  culture  is  understood.  In  gardens  generally, 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons  are  much  too  frequently 
re-potted,  and  often  placed  in  flower-pots  which 
are  too  large.  Comparatively  small  pots,  and  the 
retention  of  the  plants  in  them  as  long  as  possible 
without  re-potting,  are  far  more  conducive  to  their 
successful  culture. 

Orchid?. 

We  noted  much  that  showed  the  usefulness  of 
some  of  the  hybrid  Orchids  raised  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  present  season,  the 
display  nearly  all  consisting  of  these  plants.  The 
Dendrobiums  at  present  are  the  more  numerous, 
and  among  the  showiest  at  the  present  time  in 
bloom,  and  which  form  a  display  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  long  house  in  which  they  are 
placed,  we  found  several  forms  of  the  D.  :■  spleo- 
didissimum  granditiorum  class  in  great  beauty,  but 
of  that  section  the  handsome  D.  x  rubens  grandi- 
florum  (splendidissimum  grandiflorum  •  nobile 
nobilius)  was  by  far  the  best.  Several  forms  of 
D.  Wardiano-japonicum  show  how  great  beauty 
some  of  these  smaller  hybrids  may  develop  when 
the  plants  become  strong.  One  fine  form  having 
a  2-feet  pseudo-bulb  was  densely  furnished  with 
its  pretty  white,  rose-tipped  flowers.  D.  x  Stratius 
(moniliforme  x  Dalhousieanum)  is  singular  and 
pretty  ;  D.  Wigania?,  a  very  desirable  hybrid, 
and  D.  x  Dominianum,  D.  euosmum  leucoptcrum, 
D.  x  Schneiderianum,  D.  x  endocharis,  D.  -  dulce, 
and  other  pretty  hybrids  are  very  effective.  Of  the 
species  arranged  with  these  plants  are  many 
examples  of  the  singular  and  showy  D.  atro-viola- 
ceum,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  luteolum,  D.  crassinode, 
D.  nobile  varieties,  including  the  delicately  tinted 
D.  n.  Ballianum,  the  singular  orange  scarlet  D. 
subclausum,  and  other  rare  species. 

Among  the  Cypripediums  in  bloom  were  the  new 
and  pretty  C.  Act.-eus  Lmgleyense  of  the  form 
of  C.  x  Leeanum,  but  the  colour  of  C.  insigne 
Sander*  ;  varieties  of  C.  x  Hera,  C.  x  Germiny- 
anum,  C.  x  Godseffianum,  C.  x  Calypso,  C.  x 
Dauthieri  luteum,  C.  x  vexillarium,  C.  x  Latham- 
ianum,  C.  x  Pharos,  varieties  of  C.  x  Harrisianum, 
of  which  the  dark  coloured  C.  x  H.  superbum  was 
the  best  ;  C.  Sallieri,  C.  x  nitens  ;  a  good  show 
of  varieties  of  C.  Leeanum,  C.  insigne,  C.  villosum, 
C.  Lindleyanum,  &c. 

In  the  Phala?nopsis  house,  it  was  remarked  that 
all  the  species  thrive  at  Chelsea  ;  and  along  with 
the  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  Aphrodite,  and  other  species, 
was  a  number  of  vigorous  plants  of  the  many  fine 
crosses  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  including  I'.  • 
Hebe  (Sanderiana  rosea),  P.  Vesta  (Aphrodite 
rosea  leucaspis),  like  a  large  light  coloured  1'. 
intermedia  ;  P.  Ludde-violacea,  P.  x  F.  L.  Ames. 
P.  v  Harriet*,  P.  .  Stuartiano-Manui,  &c  P. 
Jas.  H.  Veitch  (Luddemanniana  x  Sanderianum), 
bearing  a  spike  of  pretty  cream-white  flowers 
spotted  with  dark  rose  colour ;  and  P.  x  Cassandra 
(rosea  Stuartiana),  with  very  pretty  and  distinct 
blooms.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  hybrid  Phahe- 
nopsis,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  garden-raised 
plants,  even  those  resulting  from  very  dissimilar 
parentage,  grow  and  flower  more  readily  than 
imported  plants. 

In  the  Kockery  show-house  is  a  good  display,  con- 
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sisting  of  Odontoglossum  Iusleayi,  leopardinum, 
and  other  species  ;  various  Oncidiums,  including 
the  insect-like  0.  phymatochilum,  O.  Forbesii,  &c. 
On  one  side  ia  arranged  a  number  of  hybrid 
Epidendrums,  chiefly  crosses  with  E.  Endresii, 
E.  Wallisii,  the  plants  being  well  furnished  with 
flowers.  Among  other  plants  noted  were  the 
elegant  Ionopsis  paniculata,  the  rich  rose-coloured 
Phaio-Calanthe  x  Niobe,  and  the  bronzy-rose  P.-C. 
x  insperata,  large  pans  of  CVelogyne  cristata 
Lemoniana,  and  the  white  C.  cristata  hololeuca, 
Angnecum  eburneum,  &c. 

In  the  large  Cattleya  and  Ltelia  house,  the 
immense  quantity  of  all  the  showy  species  are  in 
grand  health,  and  well-furnished  with  flower- 
sheaths,  though  at  the  present  time  a  few  only  of 
good  C.  Triantei  are  in  bloom.  Remarkable  both 
for  quality  and  quantity  is  a  number  of  very  fine 
Cattleya  Schroder*,  a  species  only  now  becoming 
fully  appreciated  ;  and  C.  aurea,  which  has  always 
been  a  favourite. 

In  one  tolerably  cool  house  the  stock  of  Vanda 
ccerulea  was  remarkable.  Another  is  filled  with 
flowering  -  sized  Laelio  -  Cattleyas,  and  Cattleya 
hybrids,  the  newer  and  flowering  plants  being  yet 
at  the  hybrid  Orchid  Nursery  at  Langley. 

Societies. 

> 

ROYAL       HORTIOULTUBAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

February  13.— Present:  Mr.  Bennett-Poe  (in  the  Chair); 
Mr.  Hudson,  Eev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow(Hon' 
Sec). 

Ktmrlmrk  with  larvir.—Mr.  W.  Brooks,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  forwarded  a  piece  of  bark  of  an  English  Elm -tree,  with 
the  following  observations  :— The  Elm-trees  are  attacked  by 
an  insect  which  is  destroying  them.  Some  of  the  trees  are 
fine,  nearly  100  feet  high,  and  in  their  prime ;  others  are 
smaller.  The  larger  trees  are  attacked  more  especially  on  the 
north  side  ;  but  the  smaller  all  around  the  stem  from  bottom 
to  top.  One  of  the  largest  trees  shed  all  its  leaves  in  August, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  whole  of  the  trees  will  die. 

Mr.  McLachlan  sends  the  following  report  :'— "  The  Elms 
are  attacked  by  the  larvas  of  a  beetle.  No  perfect  beetles  are 
to  be  found  in  the  bark  sent,  but  there  are  numerous  larve 
each  in  a  small  cell,  in  which  it  will  undergo  its  transforma- 
tions. So  far  as  ran  be  judged  from  these  larvae,  they  are 
those  of  Scolytus  destructor,  so  common  in  many  places.  In 
order  to  destroy  them  it  was  suggested,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  by  the  late  Capt.  C.  J.  Cox  (who  probably  took  his  idea 
from  the  French) ,  that  all  the  old  outer  bark  be  pared  on"  by  a 
spokeshave  or  some  similar  instrument  (the  scrapings  being 
of  course  collected  and  burnt),  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
inner  bark  and  wood.  Dressings  of  dilute  petroleum  repeated 
at  intervals  in  dry  weather,  might  also  be  of  service.  But  the 
subject  opens  up  a  wider  question,  viz  ,  whether  the  beetle  is 
the  cause  of  the  condition  of  the  trees,  or  only  steps  in 
where  these  latter  are  in  a  moribund  state  from  some  other 
cause.  The  writer  of  thess  remarks  is  inclined  to  think  the 
beetles  come  as  scavengers.  At  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  tall 
old  trees,  probably  already  '  stag-headed,'  it  is  practically 
useless  to  employ  remedial  measures,  and  the  best  thing  is  to 
cut  them  down  and  burn  them-or,  at  any  rate,  cart  them 
away  at  once  from  the  vicinity  of  trees  not  already  attacked 
The  bark  of  such  old  trees  is  usually  riddled  by  the  larvue 
from  base  to  top.  When  the  trees  are  younger  and  less  tal'' 
remedial  measures,  such  as  those  suggested,  mmht  be  tried' 
Even  supposing  the  trees  to  be  in  an  unhealthy  state  from 
some  other  cause,  the  attacks  of  the  beetle  must  aggravate 
that  state  and  hasten  decay  ;  and  if  these  attacks  could  be 
lessened  or  averted,  there  might  be  a  chance  or  the  trees 
recovering  from  the  other  conditions  whatever  they  may  be 
But  as  a  .rule,  disease  or  decay  have  already  proceeded  too 
far  before  being  discovered." 

Fern-roots  attacked  by  grubs.-Mr.  Burt,  The  Gardens 
Caenwood  Towers,  Higbgatg,  sent  a  specimen  of  soil  and 
grubs  with  the  rhizomes  of  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Mr  Hudson 
observed  that  he  was  not  unfamiliar  with  them  The  speei 
men  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  McLachlan,  who  reports  as  follows  ■ 
"The  grubs  at  the  roots  of  Adiantum  are  those  of  a  species 
of  weevil,  probably  Sitones,  but  I  cannot  commit  myself  to 
anything  more  precise  without  seeing  the  perfect  insects  I 
should  think  the  best  thing  to  do  now  would  be  to  turn  out 
the  plants  from  the  pots,  shake  the  old  soil  from  the  roots 
and  re-pot  in  clean  earth,  taking  care  to  burn  all  the  old  with 
the  grubs.  When  the  foliage  shows  signs  of  being  attacked 
go  over  the  pots  at  night,  turn  each  pot  gently  on  its  side 
and  shake  the  foliage  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  By  this  means 
multitudes  of  the  perfect  insects  may  be  collected  and 
destroyed,  and  the  deposition  of  eggs  prevented." 

Orobanche  on  Pelargonium.— A  plant  in  flower  was  received 
from  Frances  M.  Cooper,  Forest  Road  gardens,  Wokingham 
described  as  having  "  established  itself  in  a  pot  of  Geranium' 
The  latter  at  first  showed  no  sign  of  diminished  vigour  ;  but 


now  the  specimen  has  come  into  bloom  its  host-plant  seem 
to  be  weakly,  and  its  leaves  are  turning  yellow.  The  plant 
does  not  seem  quite  like  any  wild  species."  The  Orobanche 
was  of  a  purple  colour  throughout,  but  not  agreeing  closely 
with  any  true  British  species. 


THE   SCOTTISH   HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

February  5. — A  meeting  of  the  members  took  place  at 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  the  above  date.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  the  late  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.  There  was  a 
capital  attendance,  and  as  there  were  no  exhibits,  the  usual 
routine  business  of  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
nomination  of  new  members,  and  other  matters  (the  latter 
numbering  six),  was  speedily  got  through. 

This  gave  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  a  long  evening  for  his  lecture  on 
'  Plants  as  Manufacturers." 

Mr.  Mackenzie  praised  the  lecture  as  an  outburst  of 
eloquence,  and  Mr.  Fish  was,  during  its  delivery,  often 
applauded. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that  it  elevated  the  life  of  plants  above 
that  of  man — which  was  an  error. 

Mr.  James  Grieve  spoke  of  the  lecture  as  a  poem,  and  hoped 
a  big  place  would  be  kept  for  Wallflowers  and  Violas. 

The  Chairman  put  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  amidst  applause. 

Mr.  Fish  replied  in  suitable  terms. 


THE  NURSERY  AND  SEED  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED. 

February  '.).— The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  the  Association,  30,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  London, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  of  management  and  balance 
sheet  for  last  year  were  adopted. 

The  report  showed  that  the  Association  consists  of  154 
members  (which  include  many  of  the  principal  wholesale 
Arms),  engaged  in  the  nursery  and  seed  trade  in  England  and 
on  the  continent.  Twenty-eight  members  joined  the  Associa- 
tion last  year.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Association 
s  to  give  the  members  the  opportunity  of  giving  mutual 
information  through  the  secretary  as  to  the  financial 
position  of  traders  seeking  credit.  During  last  year  the 
Association  answered  1386  trade  enquiries,  being  a  con- 
siderable increase  on  the  previous  year,  and  expended 
£18  13s.  6t/.  in  obtaining  special  information  in  the  districts 
in  which  some  retail  traders  resided  respecting  their 
financial  position.  For  the  same  period  the  Association 
collected  for  its  members  debts  amounting  to  £3208. 

The  annual  report  contained  sections  of  the  Pharmacy  Act 
under  which  proceedings  have  been  instituted  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  against  nurserymen  and  seed-merchants 
for  selling  by  retail  compounds  for  killing  weeds  on  walks 
and  insects  on  plants.  As  the  members  present  desired  that 
the  Pharmacy  Act  should  be  amended  to  permit  of  nursery 
and  seed  merchants  selling  these  compounds,  the  subject  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  management  to  consider  and 
determine  what  steps  shoidd  be  taken  in  the  matter,  and  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  manufacturers  of,  and  wholesale 
dealers  in  these  compounds,  in  defraying  the  costs  in- 
cidental to  the  preparation  and  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

The  President,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.  (Hurst  &  Son); 
W.  J.  Nutting,  Esq.  (Nutting  <fe  Sons),  Treasurer ;  H.  J.  Veitch  \ 
Esq.  (Messrs.  James  Veitch  *  Sons,  Ltd.) ;  H.  Simpson,  Esq.'; 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Tabor  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  and  John  Hayes,  Esq.' 
(Messrs.  J.  J.  Hayes),  Trustees,  were  re-elected,  together 
with  a  Committee  of  Management. 

The  President  expressed  his  opinion,  and  the  members  con- 
curred, that  it  was  advisable  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  to 
enable  the  Association  to  take  the  opinion  of  Counsel  upon 
questions  affecting  the  trade,  and  to  contest  or  support  any 
action  tor  their  mutual  benefit. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  12.— The  first  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittes  after  the  annual  general  meeting  took  place  on  the 
above  date. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  thanking  the 
members  for  re-electing  him  as  President.  The  Secretary 
laid  upon  the  table  a  circular  from  Messrs.  H.  Gaze  &  Son, 
setting  forth  particulars  of  proposed  trips  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  A  report  was  made  as  to  the  recent  election  to 
the  executive  committee,  and  it  was  announced  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  elected  having  refused  to  serve,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling 
Leytonstone,  the  Dext  highest  on  the  poll,  would  take  his 
place.  The  amendments  to  the  rules  made  at  the  annual 
general  meeting  were  reported.  The  Secretary  called  atten- 
tion to  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  appointing  a  Show  committee  to  carry 
out  the  arrangement  of  the  various  exhibitions,  and  suggested 
that  the  members  of  that  committee  should  be  elected,  so 
that  their  names  could  appear  in  the  schedules  ofprizes ;  but 
there  being  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  present  general  Secretary  should  be  superseded  in 
that  position,  the  matter  was  postponed  for  further  con. 
sideration.  Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  N.  Davis,  G.  Lan'gdon,  J.  H. 
Witty,  J.  Brookes,  J.  McHattie,  R.  C.  Pulling,  and'j.  W. 
Simmons,  were  elected  members  of  the  floral  committee  ;  the 
classification  schedule  revision  and  finance  committees  were 
appointed,  and  various  other  items  of  business  disposed  of. 


KINGSTON     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  12.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  well-known 
Society  was  held  in  the  new  Coffee  Tavern  on  the  evening  of 
the  above  date.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers.   Mr.  w.  Drewett  presided. 

The  report  showed  that  during  the  past  three  years  the 
Society  had  to  encounter  adverse  balances,  which  had  been 
gradually  reduced,  and  now  the  committee  were  able  to  show, 
after  deducting  10  per  cent,  from  all  prizes  paid  over  £1  in 
amount,  that  after  discharging  all  liabilities,  inclusive  of  over 
£12  to  the  late  secretary,  there  would  be  a  balance  of  just 
over  £3  in  hand.  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  High  Sheriff, 
was  elected  President ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Homersham,  Treasurer  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Hayward,  florist,  Fife  Road,  Secretary.  There 
was  a  keen  contest  for  the  membership  of  committee,  twenty 
having  to  be  elected.  After  balloting,  most  of  the  old  mem- 
bers and  several  new  ones  were  returned.  Of  these,  twelve 
are  gardeners,  and  represent  a  wide  area.  It  was  urged  that 
the  new  committee  should  take  the  preparation  of  the 
schedule  in  hand  at  once,  and  a  meeting  for  that  purpose  was 
fixed  for  the  10th  inst. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

February  16. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of 
this  valuable  Fund  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  Essex 
Hall,  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C.  Including  the  representa- 
tives of  the  press,  there  were  present  about  thirty  persons. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
was  absent  through  indisposition,  and  other  prominent 
supporters  of  the  Fund  were  unable  to  be  present  from  the 
same  cause.  The  chair  was  taken  by  A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  Esq. 
Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

In  presenting  their  twelfth  annual  Report,  the  committee 
have  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  subscribers  on  a  year  of 
steady  progress,  the  receipts  from  all  sources  showing  an 
increase  of  £75  Is.  2d.,  which  is  satisfactory  as  indicating 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  col- 
lecting subscriptions,  owing  to  the  many  urgent  appeals  made 
to  the  benevolent  for  support  in  aid  of  the  various  patriotic 
funds,  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  has  not  only  been 
able  to  hold  its  own,  but  also  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
year's  aggregate  allowances  made  to  the  orphans.  The 
revenne  derived  from  subscriptions  and  donations,  though 
showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year,  reveal  a  sensible 
decrease  in  the  amount  collected  by  local  secretaries,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  the  committee  can  only  regard  with  some 
anxiety,  though  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  falling 
off  in  this  source  of  income  is  only  temporary. 

The  number  of  children  who  have  been  elected  to  the 
benefits  of  the  fund  during  the  past  eleven  years  is  113,  and 
the  total  amount  which  the  committee  has  been  enabled  to 
distribute  among  the  destitute  orphans  during  that  period  is 
£7,711  2s.  6d.  The  number  of  children  now  on  the  fund  is 
seventy-two,  exclusive  of  those  to  be  elected  this  day. 

The  committee  desire  to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered 
to  the  Fund  by  Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson,  Bart.,  M.P., 
who  so  kindly  presided  at  the  Annual  Festival,  and  whose 
expressed  appreciation  ot  the  work  carried  on  by  your  com 
mittee,  and  his  most  forcible  appeal  for  support  on  its  behalf 
resulted  in  a  subscription  list  amounting  to  £602  12s.,  a 
result  which  was  the  more  gratifying  in  that  the  Festival 
had,  for  unavoidable  reasons,  to  be  held  at  a  later  period  of 
the  year  than  usual.  The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  that  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  be  this  day  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  Fund. 

Lord  Battersea  has  kindly  consented  to  preside  at  the  next 
festival,  which  has  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  s,  at  the  Cafe  Monico,  46,  Regent  Street,  W. 

The  committee  sincerely  deplore  the  loss  which  the  Fund 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sydney  Courtauld,  one  of 
the  trustees,  whose  kindly  support  in  its  earlier  days  remains 
with  the  committee  a  cherished  memoiy.  Mr.  William  Sher- 
wood, the  eldest  son  of  the  treasurer,  has  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
office  of  trustee,  and  the  committee  ask  subscribers  to  confirm 
their  choice. 

By  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Outram,  the  Fund  has 
lost  the  services  of  another  devoted  worker,  and  the  committee 
a  colleague  whose  genial  presence  and  whole-hearted  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  fund  will  be  greatly  missed.  The  seat 
vacated  by  Mr.  Outram*s  death  has  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Peter  E.  Kay,  Claigmar,  Church  End,  Finchley.  The 
resignation  of  Mi.  J.  Cheal  has  also  been  received,  and  the 
vacancy  tilled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Alderson,  Bell 
Farm,  Hersham  Road,  Walton-on-Thames. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  retire  by  rotation  are 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  R..  Dean,  H.  Herbst,  H.  J.  Jones,  W. 
Marshall,  H.  B.  May,  G.  Reynolds,  and  A.  W.  G.  Weeks ;  and 
Messrs.  Bates,  Dean,  Jones,  May,  Reynolds,  and  Weeks,  being 
eligible,  olfer  themselves  for  re-election.  Mr.  Whitpaine 
Nutting,  106,  Southwark  Street,  S.E  ,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Monro, 
Coveut  Garden,  W.C,  are  nominated  by  the  committee  for  the 
vacant  seats . 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Herbst  are  inci 
dents  in  the  history  of  the  Fund  which  your  committee 
cannot  but  deeply  regret,  and  their  colleagues  desire  to  place 
on  record  their  high  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
moral  and  material  support  which  these  jrentlemen  have  sc 
ungrudgingly  rendered  to  the  Fund.  Mr.  Herbst,  one  of  th  e 
founders  of  the  Fund,  was  one  of  the  most  constant  atten- 
dants at  the  meetings  of  the  committee  until  stiuck  down 
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with  illness,  from  which  he  has  unhappily  not  yet  recovered  ; 
and  the  committee  ask  the  subsra  iters  to  signify  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  good  and  faithful  service  by  according  him 
their  special  thanks.  Mr.  Marshall's  services  to  the  Fund 
as  Chairman  sine-  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  George  Deal 
in  1800,  have  teeu  invaluable,  and  as  a  slight  recognition  of 
the  uniformly  courteous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office, 
the  committee  have  the  pleasure  this  day  of  nominating  hiiu 
for  election  as  a  Vice-President. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  print  the  full  statement  of  accounts 
here,  but  we  may  say  that  the  total  income  for  the  past  year 
was  £2,203  9s.  3d.  The  total  investments  amount  to  nearly 
610,000.  On  the  expenditure  side,  the  allowances  to  orphans 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £946  las.,  and  grants  in  aid 
accounted  for  another  £13  17s.  'id.  The  balance  in  hand,  at 
bank  and  on  deposit,  is  £86i>  4s.  5<i 

Proceedings. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Report  had  been  moved  by  the 
Chairman,  a  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
Bournemouth  District  Gardeners  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  expressing  an  opinion  against  permitting  more  than 
one  child  in  a  family  to  be  given  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  at 
one  time,  "  unless  under  special  circumstances." 

Mr.  R.  Dean  proposed  to  refer  the  letter  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  That  committee  only  recommended  such  children 
for  election  in  cases  where  there  were  "  special  circumstances. 
After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  question  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Roupell. 
The  Fund,  said  he,  is  at  present  able  to  extend  benefit  to 
more  than  one  member  of  a  family,  where  necessity  demanded 
such  a  course,  and  possibly  the  committee  would  have  to 
consider  whether  or  not  they  should  not  continue  assistance 
to  some  children  after  they  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  The  committee  did  not  propose  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Patriotic  Commissioners,  and  save  a  great  amount 
of  money  for  future  use,  at  the  same  time  administer  to 
present  needs  in  a  niggardly  fashion.  He  believed  it  good 
policy  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  money  possible  ;  to  help 
the  orphans  liberally,  and  to  the  extent  they  are  able, 
the  public  would  then  respond  to  such  a  policy  by  providing 
the  amount  of  means  necessary. 

The  Report  and  cash  statement  was  accepted  with  acclama- 
tion. Alderman  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  and  Mr.  W.  Mab- 
bh  ill,  were  then  .  lee  ted  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  W.  Sherwood 
was  elected  a  Trustee.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
and  the  Auditors  were  thanked  for  their  services,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Rowan  was  re-elected  to  act  in  the  latter  capacity 
with  Mr.  P.  Kriioi.cu  Barr. 

Following  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  committee,  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Monro  (son  of  Mr.  Geo.  Monro),  and  Whitpaine  Nutting  were 
elected  members  of  thai  body,  and  retiring  members  were 
re-elected  as  recommended  in  the  above  report. 

A  resolution  was  passed  regretting  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H  Herest  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  expressing  appreciation  of  the  good  work  he  has 
done. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Wynne,  was  passed 
unanimously  on  the  proposition  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Assbee,  and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  Bates,  and  Mr.  Miles, 
a  deputation  from  the  Southampton  Auxiliary. 

Election  of  Orphans. 

The  Committee  of  Scrutineers  reported  that  the  following 
nine  children  were  duly  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fund. 
HILDA  KATHLEEN'  MARY  ROGERS     501  Votes. 

AARON"  HALL         470 

WINIFRED  MOXHAM     4L>!i 

CHAS    ARTHUR  DRAN  FIELD  ...     427 

JOHN  BAIRD  254 

EDWARD  WHITE 237 

GEO.   WILLIAM  STEVEN'S         153 

MARGARET  MA ■>    Wool)  14S 

SARAH  LOUISA  EMILY  LANGLEY  135  ,. 
When  the  business  of  the  meeting  had  proceeded  thus  far, I  he 
Chairman  made  the  satisfactory  announcement  that  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  two  unsuccessful  candidates — 
Arthur  Gregory  Stevenson  and  Ernest  Stanley  Henderson,  to- 
gether with  three  other  candidates— whose  claims  had  been 
placed  before  the  committee  since  the  list  voted  upon  had  been 
drawn  up,  be  also  placed  upon  the  benefits  of  the  fund  with 
out  election. 

The  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  R.  Dean  and  W.  Foci'art,  all 
declared  their  belie!  that  the  financial  position  of  the  fund 
wan-anted  this  course  of  action,  and  the  proposal  was  ag] 
to  with  much  satisfaction.  The  committee  have  therefore 
provided  for  all  claimants  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
names  of  the  three  late  candidates  are  Mary  Alice  Wood, 
Frederick  George  King,  and  Joseph  George  Riddell. 

In  the  evening  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  the 
annual  friendly  dinner  of  the  committee  and  friends  ;  Mr. 
lie,..  Monro  presided,  supported  on  the  right  by  Ml'.  N.  N\ 
Sherwood  (Treasurer),  and  on  the  left  by  Mr,  Wa.  e, 
There  was  a  general  feeling  -if  satisfaction  at  the  condition  of 
the  Fund,  and  a  determination  not  to  abate  in  the  least  the 
endeavours  thathave  been  made  in  the  past. 


After  having  unsuccessfully  tried  many  so  called  practical 
remedies,  Mr.  Newstead  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  and  most  expeditious  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
mite  was  to  cut  off  all  the  infected  branches  and  burn  them. 
He  then  gave  in  detail  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the 
life-history  of  the  Pear-slug  and  the  best  means  of  dressing 
the  trees  infested  by  this  destructive  insect. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Robert 
Wakefield,  President  of  the  Society,  and  others  took  part  ; 
and  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  recently  recognised  Mr.  Newstead's  ability  as 
practical  entomologist  by  inviting  him  to  lecture  at  one  of 
their  London  meetings. 


SHEOPSHIRE    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  yesterday  afternoon.  The 
Mayor,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hcghes,  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
extraordinary  success  which  attended  the  society's  last  slow, 
ami  on  the  fact  that  the  receipts  for  the  past  year  exceeded 
any  previous  record  by  considerably  over  £200. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Naunton  (ooe  of  the  Hon.  Sees.),  presented  the 
annual  report  of  the  committee,  from  which  the  following  are 
extracts  :  "  It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
horticultural  display  in  the  Quarry,  on  the  24th  August  last, 
was  the  finest  and  best  ever  seen  there,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  report  that  the  attendance  was  the  largest  on  record,  and 
that  the  receipts  on  that  day  and  the  profits  on  the  year 
exceeded  all  previous  returns.  The  collections  of  Grapes 
which  included  exhibits  from  many  of  the  best  known  Vine- 
growers  in  the  kingdom,  were  undoubtedly  a  success,  and  the 
results  should  encourage  the  society  to  continue  their  experi- 
ment of  introducing  novelties  in  future  exhibitions.  It  is 
proposed  this  year  to  offer  large  prizes  for  collections  of 
British  grown  fruit,  which  will  probably  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  competitors,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
variety  in  form  and  colour  of  the  exhibits,  will  no  doubt  meet 
with  general  appreciation. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  presented  the  statement  of 
accounts,  and  pointed  out  that  the  total  receipts  for  1899 
amounted  to  £4,730  10s.  lid.  The  profit  on  the  summer 
show  amounted  to  £1,050  13s.  id.  The  balance  in  the 
bankers'  hands  on  December  31,  lsi's,  amounted  to 
B1,E 98  15s.  3d.,  and  on  December  31,  1899,  to  £2,149 9s.  Wd.  The 
actual  receipts  on  two  days  of  the  summer  show  (excluding 
subscriptions),  amounted  to  £4,154  3s.  2d.,  and  the  actual  pay 
ments  on  account  of  the  summer  show  alone  to  e;-;,e4s  13s.  ~d. 
The  money  taken  at  thegates  on  the  first  day  was  £S7'.'  it 
and  on  the  second  day  £1,852  19s.  dd.  The  society's  total 
receipts  for  twenty-five  years  amounted  to  £05,107  10s.  id. 
The  donations  and  gitts  made  by  the  society  amounted  to 
£5,840  10s.  !ki.,  and  in  addition  to  the  balance  of  £2,  li  I 
in  the  bank,  the  society  owrsland  situate  between  the  Quarry 
and  the  Friar's  Bridge,  which  was  purchased  for  tie 
a  cost  of  £5,501.  The  amount  of  prize-money  awarded  during 
the  year  was  £1,059  17s.  3d. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

Ar  a  meeting  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Grosvenox 
Museum  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  F.E.S.,  delivered 
members  on  **  Recent  Important  Investigations 
of  the  Ourrant-bud  Mite,"  followed  by  "Notes  on  the  F 
slug.'  Dealing  with  the  Ourrant-bud  Biite,  Mr.  C7ewstead 
i,n  very  interesting  particulars  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments be  had  recently  conducted  on  the  Dui.         B 

a1  ff a,  with  a  view  to  the  e  termination  of  this 

pest  so  n       i dreaded  hy  rrowei    ol  b   sbl 


Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners'.— On  Wednesday 

evening,  February  7,  the  members  of  this  Association  met  to 
hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  L.  Treacher,  F.G.S.,  of  Twyford,  ou 
Bowsey  Hill,  a  huge  mass  of  clay,  and  the  highest  point  in 
the  district.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  lantern-slides 
of  geological  maps,  sections,  and  photos  of  various  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  were  earefuUy  explained.  The 
fossils  found  in  the  Reading  and  Woolwich  beds  were  illus- 
trated, as  were  also  the  imaginary  restorations  of  different 
animals,  whose  remains  had  been  discovered  in  these  strata. 
In  summing  up  the  chief  points  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Treacher 
observed  that  Bowsey  Hill  is  now  only  a  fragment  of  what  it 
was  in  bygone  times.  The  clay  of  the  district  was  well 
suited  to  brick-making,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
brick-fields  in  the  vicinity.  A  great  break  in  the  history  of 
the  eartli  was  shown  by  the  strata  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  exhibits  included  plants  of  Cyclamen,  Narcissus,  Pri- 
mula, and  dishes  of  Apples,  by  Messrs.  Pope,  Greenaway, 
Fullbrook,  and  Robbins,  respectively. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'.  —  The  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room, 
Redland,  on  February  8,  Mr.  W.  E.  Groves  presiding  over  a 
good  attendance.  Mr.  Rooers,  of  Staple  Hill,  supplied  a 
paper  on  "The  Cultivation  of  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias." 
Mr.  Rogers  strongly  urged  the  use  of  Begonias  for  bedding, 
and  gave  much  valuable  informati"n  regarding  their  cultiva- 
tion fortius  purpose.  Adiscnssionfollowed;  and  Sir. 
was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  address. 


BRISTOL  AND   BATH  AUXILIARY  OF 
THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION. 

President,  J.  H.  Lockley,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  G.  Harris.  Hon.  Sec. 
and  Treasurer  of  this  branch  of  the  Ganlenera  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution.  The  Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting 
was  held  at  drivers'  Restaurant,  0,  Royal  Promenade,, 
Queen's  Road,  Clifton,  on  Wednesday,  February  21,  for  the 
following  purposes,  viz.  :  to  receive  and  consider  the  annual 
statement  of  accounts  and  the  report  of  the  committee  ;  to 
eleel  a  committee  of  management,  and  secretary  ami  treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  annual  report  then  presented  makes  mention  of  the 
following  : — 

By  the  opening  of  the  gardens  at  Ashton  Court  ami  Sneyd 
Park  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Society,  the  funds  were  enriched 
by  a  sum  of  £13  lis.  3d.  ;  and  Sir  Greville  Smythe,  Bart., 
and  F.  Tagart,  Esq.,  wre  duly  thanked  for  their  kindness. 

The  Successful  candidates  at  the  election  were  Messrs.  II.  C. 
Smith,  Jay,  Turner  (Bath  Auxiliary),  Messrs.  Lansdowne, 
Townsend,  Wilkinson,  Shaddick,  and  Drewett  (Bristol). 

It,  is  very  gratifying  to  our  Auxiliary  to  record  1 1 [ection 

of  Messrs.  Evans  and  W.  Thomas,  two  of  their  members,  to 
be  pensioners  of  the  parent  society. 

It  is  hoped  their  success  will  encourage  the 
He  neighbourhood  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  s 
become  members. 
The  Bath  Branch  of  the  Auxiliary  held  a  SmOkin 

i,,  , ction  with  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  their  city  on 

iber  B,  for  the  purpose  of  malting  known  the  work  of 
the  institution  amongst  local  gardeners.  Mr.  Ingram  attended, 
and  :4ave  an  instructive  address,  the  result  being  that  several 
new  members  were  enrolled. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

The  recent  cold  period,  which  was  one  of 
exceptional  severity,  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
from  January  27  until  the  16th  inst.— or  for  three 
weeks.  During  that  period  there  did  not  occur  a 
single  unseasonably  warm  day,  and  only  two 
moderately  warm  nights;  and  on  five  nights  a 
thermometer,  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  snow, 
registered  from  23  to  28°  of  frost.  The  reading 
last  mentioned  is  the  lowest  recorded  here  at  any 
time  since  February  17,  1S95,  or  for  five  years. 

The  frost  penetrated  uncropped  ground,  similar 
to  that  in  the  kitchen-garden,  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  ;  but  under  grass  the  soil  was  not  frozen 
deeper  than  about  9  inches.  For  nearly  a  fortnight 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  varied 
only  about  2°,  but  no  sooner  was  the  frost  com- 
pletely out  of  the  ground  than  there  occurred  arise 
of  5"  in  a  couple  of  days— a  considerable  variation 
in  so  short  a  time  for  a  winter  month. 

The  ground  was  completely  covered  with  snow 
for  exactly  a  fortnight,  and  at  one  time  lay  to  the 
average  depth  of  a  foot.  Had  none  of  the  snow 
melted,  I  calculate  that  the  aggregate  depth  on  the 
ground  of  the  different  falls  would  have  amounted 
to  twenty  inches.  Already  four  inches  of  rain 
(including  melted  snow),  has  fallen  this  month,  or 
more  than  double  the  average  quantity  for  the 
whole  of  February. 

The  protection  afforded  low-growing  vegetation 
by  snow  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  minimum 
thermometer  placed  beneath  the  snow  covering 
read  on  the  seven  coldest  nights  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-two  degrees  higher  than  a  similar  ther- 
mometer resting  on  its  upper  surface.  During  the 
fortnight  that  these  thermometers  were  so  placed, 
the  one  under  the  snow  at  no  time  indicated  more 
than  eight  degrees  of  frost. 

A  double  Snowdrop  growing  in  my  garden  came 
first  into  blossom  on  the  ISth  inst.,  or  ten  days 
later  than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  thirteen 
years,  and  later  than  in  any  year  since  1S9.">. 
E.  31.,  Berkhamsted,  fobrwury  20. 


Variorum. 


MISCELLANEOUS     SOCIETIES. 

Cardiff  Gardeners  .—mi  Tuesday,  February  S,    Mr.    ' 
Malpas  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Begonia,  and   its  Usefulni    - 
corstive  and  Bedding  Purposes.1     The  readin 

paper  was   followed  by  a  long  debate,  and  measures   were 
discussed  for  the  prevent    m  of  "  rust "  and  yellow  thrip. 


A  Great  Sugar  Producing  Country.— The 
average  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre  of  cane  is  greater 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  in  any  other  cane 
growing  country  in  the  world,  and  its  position  in 
this  respect  demands  our  attention.  The  average 
yield  of  Maui,  for  instance,  is  aboi 
tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  :  Hawaii's  average  is 
lowered  bythe  smaller  producing  qualities  of  her 
leeward  or  dry  side,  but  would  not  go  lower  than 
4  tons  ;  Kauai,  from  4  to  5  tons  ;  and  Oahu,  6  to  7 
tons.  There  are,  of  curse,  pieces  of  ground,  even 
entire  plantations,  ou  each  of  these  islands,  where 
the    yield   would    greatly  exceed    the   average   of 
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the  island ;  one  plantation  of  Oahu,  for  instance, 
yields  10  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  (it  takes  7  to  8 
tons  of  cane  to  produce  a  ton  of  sugar),  and  special 
yields  of  even  10  tons  per  acre  have  been  obtained 
from  given  sections  of  the  same  Oahu  plantation. 
The  quality  of  these  figures  is  the  better  appre- 
ciated by  comparison  with  the  yield  of  Louisiana. 
The  average  yield  of  Louisiana— according  to  the 
figures  of  Professor  W.  C.  Stubbs,  Director  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  varies  from  1  ton  to  2J 
tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  the  average  being  perhaps 
not  over  ljt  ton.  American  Gardening. 

Trees  Struck  by  Lightning.— Under  this 
title,  Mr.  Howard  B.  Little,  in  Knowledge,  for 
January,  discusses  some  remarkable  cases  of  trees 
shattered  by  the  dread  stroke,  for  particulars  of 
which  the  original  article  should  be  consulted,  but 
we  may  quote  here  a  single  passage  :  "  P.  de  Jersey 
Grut  gave  particulars  of  a  case  which  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  than  any  yet  cited.  In  this 
instance  the  tree  struck  was  encircled  by  a  rope 
some  25  feet  from  the  ground,  and  it  so  chanced 
that  an  end  of  the  rope  stood  out  from  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  so  that  duriog  the  earlier  part  of  a  rain- 
storm the  tree  was  damp  from  the  top  to  the  rope, 
while  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk  was  kept  com- 
paratively  dry.  The  tree  in  this  condition  was 
struck,  the  lower  part  only  being  damaged.  And 
the  damage  followed,  downwards,  a  path  which 
the  twist  in  the  fibre  of  the  wood  made  easiest." 


<S>bituan>. 

Peter  Walker  Fairgrieve.  —  This  well 
known  Scottish  gardener  died  suddenly  at  Dunkeld 
House  on  Thursday,  15th  inst.  He  had  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
head-gardener  to  the  late  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Athol,  and  for  some  years  to  the  present  Duke. 
The  intelligence  of  his  death  will  be  received 
by  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  with 
deep  regret.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  all 
matters  associated  with  horticulture,  and  was  more 
especially  interested  in  hardy  fruits,  lecturing  on 
their  cultivation,  and  exhibiting  them  at  Scotch 
shows.  Mr.  Fairgrieve  had  considerable  scope  at 
Dunkeld  Gardens,  and  good  opportunities  for 
testing  the  value  of  varieties  of  hardy  fruits  for 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country;  and  he  took 
full  advantage  of  the  means  at  his  command.  The 
great  gathering  of  horticulturists  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  at  Dunkeld  Gardens  some  years  ago, 
at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  to  inspect  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  fruits  grown  in  that  well- 
appointed  garden,  will  long  be  remembered  as 
being  a  meeting  of  great  usefulness.  The  meeting 
ended  with  a  banquet  at  Dunkeld,  to  which  all 
the  visitors  were  invited,  and  discussions  on 
fruit  and  fruit-culture  generally  in  Scotland 
was  entered  into  with  great  zest.  The  Duchess 
supported  her  gardener  in  his  efforts  to  render  the 
conference  a  complete  success.  The  deceased  was 
a  native  of  Galloway ;  had  a  good  training  as 
apprentice  -  journeyman,  and  went  to  Wemyss 
Castle,  Fifeshire,  as  foreman  :  from  thence  to 
Dunkeld  in  the  same  capacity  ;  from  where  he  went 
as  head-gardener  to  Duncrub,  near  Perth  ;  and  a 
few  years  later  returned  as  head-gardener  to 
Dunkeld.  He  was  in  his  5Sth  year.  M.  Temple, 
Carron. 


Trade  Note. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Edwards,  who,  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  has  represented  the  firm  of  Messrs.  William 
Olibran  &  Sons,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham, 
has  commenced  business  as  a  seedsman,  florist,  &c., 
in  Leeds. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Beuberjs  Thunberoi  (D.C  ).  Mittyilungen  der  Deuttchen 
Dendrologischen  Uestll&chaft,  lSy9. 

Eutaxia  myrtifolta  (R.Br.),  Revue  d<  V Horticulture,  Beige, 
January. 

Pear  Madame  Gillekens.— A  seedling  raised  by  M.  Nelis, 
and  distributed  by  M.  Gillekens  Season,  November  to  the 
end  of  December.    Bulletin  d' 'Arboriculture,  a'--.,  January, 
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Azalea  indica  :  W.  W.  The  proper  time  for 
re-potting  in  the  spring  is  just  when  new  root- 
growth  is  beginning,  which  is  easily  ascertained 
by  turning  out  a  few  of  the  plants.  Root-growth 
is  always  slightly  in  advance  of  top-growth. 
Summer  repotting  should  take  place  after  the 
flower-buds  are  set,  the  after  treatment  of  the 
plants  being  such  that  no  growth  of  shoots  is 
brought  about.  Late  in  August  is  a  suitable 
time  for  plants  which  have  not  been  forced,  as 
then  a  gradual  fall  of  the  outside  temperature  is 
taking  place,  but  the  warmth  is  still  sufficiently 
high  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots  in  the 
new  soil.  No  large  shifts  should  be  afforded  at 
that  season.  Forced  Azaleas  may  be  spring- 
potted,  and  the  growths  ^once  or  twice  pinched 
before  allowiug  them  to  set  flower-buds  ;  and 
plants  thus  treated  must  be  kept  under  glass,  and 
well  syringed  daily  till  the  last  growth  made  is 
getting  in  a  half-matured  state,  when  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  fairly  sunny  spot  out  of  doors. 
When  the  flower-buds  are  set,  all  plants  needed  for 
late  spring  blooming  may  be  placed  in  positions 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun. 
Calceolaria  Disfigured  :  Ed.  C,  Ealing.  The 
plant  sent  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
very  heavily  fumigated  with  Tobacco,  or  some 
form  of  it,  or  dipped  in  a  very  strong  insecticide. 
The  tender  heart  leaves  are  dead,  and  the  edges 
of  the  other  leaves  badly  injured.  There  was  no 
fungus  other  than  such  as  is  commonly  found  on 
decaying  vegetation. 
Carnation  :  W.  M.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
name  florists'  flowers.  Take  them  to  some  large 
grower  of  these  flowers. 
Correction  :  p.  108,  "Influence  of  the  Stock  upon 

the  Graft,  &c. "  :  for  Demstcr  read  Kemster. 
Cineraria:  /.  F.     It  is  an  instance  of  fasciation, 
or  union  of  several  stems  into  a  ribbon-like  mass, 
and  may  be  the  result  of  over-feeding  the  plants 
with  stimulating  manures. 
Fungus:  H.  D.  W.     The  young  state  of  the  dry- 
rot  fungus. 
Hardy  Species  of  Orchids  :  B.  P.  S.     We  will 

comply  with  your  request  in  an  early  issue. 
Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Apple  :  J.  H.  D. 
None  of  the  fruits  you  mention  have  any  special 
medicinal   properties ;    but   all    are   wholesome. 
The  Banana  is  the  most  nutritious,  as  it  contains 
starchy  material.    For  the  answer  to  your  second 
question,  we  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Bloomsbury 
Square. 
Motor    Mowers  :    Balmforth.      The  inventor   is 
Mr.     W.    J.    Stevenson     Peach,     Askew    Hill, 
Burton-on-Trent.     See  figs.  57  and  58,  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  March  28,  1896. 
Names  of  Fruits  :  Bath.     You  have  exceeded  the 
number    allowed    by    our    rules.     2,   Rosemary 
Russet ;  3,  Red  Ingestre  ;  4,  Striped  Beefing  ;   5, 
Nelson  Codlin  ;  G,  We  believe  this  to  be  a  valu- 
able Apple,  nearly  lost  sight  of,  i.e.,  Ord's  Apple  ; 
7,  Golden  Harvey. 
Names  of  Plants  :    Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested   to  be  so  good  as   to 
considt  the  following  number.— C.    E.      Senecio 
Ghiesbreghti.—  W.     W.    T.     1,    Cvpripedium  x 
Lathamianum,   of  the  best  type ;  2,  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum,  of  unusually  dark  colour. — Laiia  a. 
var.  alba.    Any  of  the  white  forms  of  Lielia  anceps 
have  the  name  alba  sometimes  applied  to  them, 
though  the  true  L.  a.  alba  is   very  distinct,  and 
has  not  the  purple  lines  inside  the  side  lobes  of 
the   lip   seen   in   other   forms.     Yours   is   Lselia 
anceps  Stella.— ./.  L.,  Belfast.   Your  flower  seems 
to  be  Cypripedium  x  Murillo  (Argus  >;  Boxalli). 
There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  variation  in  the  species  employed  in  getting 
the  different  batches  of  it  raised.—  E.  M.  G.     1, 
Oncidium  cucullatum,  sometimes  called  0.  oliva- 
ceum ;  2,  Odontoglossum   crispum,  an   ordinary 
form.     Probably  the  yellowish  tint  will  not  be 
constant.— A.  P.  S.     1,  Cheilanthes  elegans,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  scrap  sent ;  2,  Zebrina 
viridis ;    3,    Zebrina   pendula.     Both    these   are 
generally  called  Tradescantia  in  gardens.— G.  F., 


1,  an  Evergreen  Oak,  perhaps  the  Fulham  ;  2,  4, 
6,  forms  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  Pseudo-tsuga 
Douglasii  ;  3,  Picea  ajanensis  ;  5,  not  recognised. 
Many  thanks  for  the  photographs,  they  will  be 
useful. 

Orchid  Leaves  Disfigured  :  H.  C.  The  Orchid- 
leaves  are  affected  by  what  is  known  as  "disease." 
The  mischief  is  probably  set  up  by  some  serious 
defect  in  the  heating  or  ventilation  of  the  house 
in  which  they  were  kept. 

Sparrows  :  IF.  P.  Our  Parliamentary  represen- 
tatives have  seen  fit  in  their  wisdom  to  make  a 
"  close  time  "  for  these  unmitigated  pests.  Place 
black  thread,  tightly  pulled,  in  interlacing  lines 
over  your  Crocuses,  Sweet  Peas,  &c. ,  or  these 
birds  will  ruin  them. 

Stephanotis  :  A.  H.  It  is  not  an  unprecedented 
occurrence  to  see  a  ripe  pod.  The  reason  why 
we  do  not  see  it  of  tener  is  probably  due  to  the 
absence  of  the  right  insect  to  ensure  pollination. 

The  Tree- P.eony  :  Tsientsin.  The  best  answer  we 
can  supply  is  to  copy  what  is  said  in  the  History 
of  European  Botanical  Discoveries  in  China,  by 

E.  Breitschneider,  M.D.,  p.  425:— "The  pro- 
vince of  Shen  Si,  and  especially  the  northern 
part  of  it,  seems  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
Moutan  tree  Preony.  The  Shen  Si  t'ung  chi,  or 
Chinese  description  of  that  province,  published 
about  200  years  ago,  reports  that  in  the  district 
of  Han  ch'eng,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Yellow  River,  between  35°  and  36°  N.  lat. , 
there  is,  60  li  N.W.  of  the  district  city,  a  hill 
called  Moutan  shan,  where  the  Moutan  tree 
grows  in  great  profusion,  in  a  wild  state.  In 
spring,  when  these  trees  are  in  blossom,  the 
whole  hill  appears  tinged  with  red,  and  the  air 
round  about  for  a  distance  of  ten  li  is  filled  with 
fragrance.  The  people  in  this  district,  as  well  as 
in  the  prefecture  of  Yen  Chou  (which  lies  farther 
north),  use  the  tree  for  fuel.  No  European 
botanist  has  ever  visited  these  regions.  Mr. 
Hemsley  states  that  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  there 
are  only  cultivated  specimens  of  Pseonia  Moutan. 
It  has  been  observed  in  a  wild  state  in  the 
mountains  of  Japan."  (Miguel  Prol.  Jap.,  197- 

Vallota  turpurea  :  Hortus.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  January  20,  p.  33,  in  an  article  on 
"The  Flora  of  Cape  Colony,"  we  mention  this 
habit  of  Vallota  purpurea  collapsing  occasionally 
under  cultivation.  The  chief  reason  is  over- 
potting,  and  re-potting  too  frequently.  Clean 
your  bulbs,  and  pot  them  into  the  smallest  pots 
you  can  get  them  in. 

Withering  of  the  Lip  of  Dendrobium  :  /.  B. 
The  withering  of  the  labellum  on  some  of  the 
flowers  of  Dendrobium  may  result  from  a  check 
by  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  house 
or  some  other  cause  setting  up  interference  with 
the  supply  of  nourishment.  Sometimes  when 
the  flowers  have  been  haudled,  and  the  labellum 
broken  at  the  base,  the  same  result  occurs. 

Communications  Received.— C.  H.— W.  H.  M.-.I.  Minty— 

F.  Shearen  —  A  P.  —  W.  H.  W.— J.  R  —  Heleneveld— 
H.  W.  W.-A.  D.-E.  H.  .T.-B.  W.-E.  M.— D.  T.  F.— 
H.  H.  T.— A.  W.— J.  S.— A.  W.— Ferth-W.  M.— M. 
Stcherbina,  Siraplieropol,  Russia-H.  B.  M.,  Consul 
TsientsiD,  China-H.  W.— B.  D.  J.— H.  P.— H.  F.—H.  C— 
A.  M.— W.  G.  J.— X.  I.  R.— W.  H.  M.,  Boston.— W.  T.,  St. 
Louis,  U.S.A.— E.  M.  Luzarches.— W.  R.  F.— J.  H.  G. 

Photographs,  etc.,  received  with  thanks.— Luton,  A.  J.  A. 
&  Co.  


DIED. — On  the  16th  inst.,  after  a  lingering  and 
painful  illness  of  two  years'  duration,  Harry 
Citeverton,  third  son  of  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  in 
his  ninth  year. 

On  February  9,  1900,  at  Great  Bookham, 

Surrey,  John  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  thirty-six 
years  gardener  to  Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  Bart.,  of 
Polesden  Lacey,  Dorking. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 


Important   to  Advertisers.—  ne  Publisher  i«« 

the  satisfaction,  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  tits 
•'Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  (he 
price  of  the  paper, 

®m-      TREBLED.      -*& 

Ail rertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulates  a  mong 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Glasses  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  Junir 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
•preserved  for  reference,  vn  all  the  yrincvpal  TAbraries. 

{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xiv.) 


Supplement  to    the      Gardeners    Chronicle,"    February    24th,   1900. 


ENCEPHALAKTOS     HlLDEBRANDTII,     WITH    7    MALE    SPIKES,     ROYAL    GARDENS,    KEW. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  LAURENCE,  A.M. 
npHIS  gentleman  occupies  a  somewhat  unique 
-*-  position  in  the  annals  of  gardening  as  an 
authority  on  fruit-culture,  having  been  the 
successor  of  De  la  Quintinie  and  of  .John 
Evelyn,  and  fairly  superseding  both  by  the 
comparative  soundness  of  his  instructions.  He 
himself  was  followed  at  very  short  intervals  by 
a  number  of  writers,  chief  among  whom  was 
Stephen  Schwitzer,  whose  book  on  fruit-culture 
attained  great  popularity,  and  which  to  some 
extent  obscured  the  merits  of  the  works  issued 
by  Mr.  Laurence. 

Admitted  a  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
in  ln'88,  he,  as  we  gather  from  his  earliest  work, 
was  appointed  rector  of  Yelvertoft,  Northamp- 
ton, eleven  years  later,  though  1703  has  also 
been  named  as  the  year  of  his  appointment. 
Immediately  after  entering  on  his  charge  he 
commenced  his  labours  and  experiments  in 
connection  with  fruit-culture,  and  from  here 
emanated  in  1713  The  Clergyman's  Recreation, 
the  first  of  three  little  manuals,  and  the  one  by 
which  he  is  best  known  as  a  writer  on  hor- 
ticulture. This  book  was  written  with  the 
praiseworthy  intention  of  creating  an  interest 
in    gardening    among     1un     "  brethren."    and 


at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  his  experience,  which,  gained  in  a  small 
garden,  was  nevertheless  characterised  by 
much  originality.  It  proved  a  great  success, 
five  editions  having  been  called  for  in  four 
years  ;  and  I  have  also  found  it  bound  up 
as  part  of  a  work  treating  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  connected  with  rural  economy.  In- 
duced by  its  success,  Mr.  Laurence,  in  1716, 
proceeded  in  another  treatise  to  expand  his 
views  on  fruit-culture,  and  this  he  entitled  The 
Gentleman's  Recreation,  of  which  at  least  two 
editions  appeared.  In  1718,  in  order  to  render 
the  series  complete,  The  Fruit  Garden  Kalenjin 
was  published,  and  to  this  is  appended  an 
"  Essay  on  the  Barometer." 

The  then  well  known  Bernard  Lintott,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  secured  a  fleeting  immor- 
tality in  one  of  Dean  Swift's  witty  effusions, 
was  his  publisher. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  note  here  what 
appears  to  us  now  a  very  remarkable  incident 
in  connection  with  The  Clergyman's  Recrea- 
tion. The  author,  shortly  after  its  appear- 
ance, suffered  attack  from  two  sections  of 
his  readers — a  3trange  return,  though  not 
unexpected,  as  he  endeavoured  in  the 
preface  of  that  work  to  meet  the  very  charges 
that  were  brought  against  him.  Professional 
gardeners  condemned  his  teaching,  not  on 
account  of  its  unsoundness,  but  largely  because, 
being  a  clergyman,  it  was  sagely  concluded  the 
writer  was  thereby  incapacitated  from  giving 
advice  outside  the  domain  of  his  own  profession. 
No  doubt  also  they  winced  under  the  infliction 
of  a  slight  lashing  he  bestowed  on  gardeners  as 
a  body  for  their  incompetence,  which,  however 
well  deserved,  was  naturally  resented.  Add  to 
this,  that  his  precepts  represented  the  result  of 
his  experience,  and  that  his  book  was  the  first 
that  had  appeared  for  at  least  a  century  that 
was  not  composed  of  translations  from  French 
authors,  or  mere  compilations,  and  good  reason, 
though  no  palliation,  for  the  behaviour  of 
gardeners  will  be  apparent. 

But  it  was  as  a  minister  of  religion  that  charges 
of  the  mo3t  grievous  nature  were  made  against 
him.  He  was  said  to  have  prostituted  through  his 
book  the  office  he  held,  and  also  of  having  wasted 
time  in  his  garden  that  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  work  of  his  parish.  These  and  other  charges 
he  had  foreseen,  and  had  shown  in  the  preface 
above  alluded  to,  to  be  groundless  ;  but  people 
were  not  hindered  thereby  from  formulating  attacks 
on  this  gardening  parson,  whose  simple  habits 
of  life  were  beyond  their  comprehension.  I  have 
seen  one  of  the  pamphlets  launched  against  Mr. 
Laurence  at  this  time,  and  it  affords  a  glimpse  of 
the  curious  sectional  feeling  stirred  up  by  a  matter 
apparently  so  simple. 

The  object  of  these  attacks  had,  however,  made 
up  his  mind  that  gardening  when  pursued  by  a 
clergyman,  was  in  no  respect  worthy  of  deprecation, 
let  alone  condemnation,  and  he  continued  in  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  undisturbed  by  these  attacks. 
Nor  did  he  remain  content  with  merely  giving 
instruction  to  the  audiences  reached  by  his  book. 
For,  finding  the  practice  of  agriculture  in  a  very 
backward  conditiou  in  his  own  parish,  and  the 
farmers  so  self-satisfied  as  to  pay  no  attention  to 
his  well-meant  advice,  he  resorted  to  the  incontro- 
vertible method  of  demonstrating  on  his  own 
ground  the  better  way.  The  then  altogether  un- 
satisfactory practice  of  sowing  Beans  on  the  surfaoe 
of  the  ground,  and  then  partly  covering  them  with 
soil  by  means  of  rude  harrows,  was  thus  superseded 
by  drill  culture.  For  the  institution  of  this  and 
other  improvements  he  did  not  claim  a  pure 
philanthrophy,  because,  as  he  naively  remarked, 
when  the  farmers  increased  their  crops  his  own 
income  was  benefited  iu  a  corresponding  ratio. 


The  garden,  or,  in  his  own  wf>rds,  what  "  they 
used  to  call  a  garden,"  at  Yelverton,  was  a  piece 
of  ground  about  32  yards  square,  "  mounded  round 
with  low  mud-walls,  quite  overrun  with  Couch, 
Nettles,  and  Gooseberry-bushes  ;  "  the  soil,  only 
6  inches  in  depth,  resting  on  a  wet,  white  clay. 
There  is  some  reason  to  accept  this  apology  of  a 
garden  with  its  mud- walls  as  fairly  representative 
of  many  others  in  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
there  was  also  a  great  number  of  extensive  and 
well-kept  places  belonging  to  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  gentry. 

Mr.  Laurence's  proceedings  on  acquiring  posses- 
sion of  this  spot  of  wet  clay  were  sufficiently 
characteristic.  Against  the  advice  of  his  neigh- 
bours, though  not  without  their  assistance,  he  at 
once  set  about  clearing  away  part  of  the  mud 
obstruction,  and  in  its  place  built  a  9-foot  brick 
wall,  which  in  October  of  the  same  year  he  planted 
with  a  variety  of  fruit-trees.  His  reason  for  com- 
mencing with  his  garden  first,  and  letting  the 
Kectory  and  other  buildings  stand  over  (and-  it 
exhibits  very  strongly  his  keen  gardening  instincts), 
was  that  fruit-trees  could  not  be  planted  too  soon, 
inasmuch  as  tbey  began  at  once  to  make  progress 
to  yield  a  return  in  fruit  ;  whereas  matters  about  a 
house  could  be  left  till  a  convenient  season  arrived 
without  anything  worse  occurring  than  a  temporary 
inconvenience  !  In  the  space  of  three  years  the 
garden  was  transformed  from  a  wilderness  to  a 
fruitful  paradise,  flowers  at  this  period  holding  no 
place  in  his  affections.  He,  indeed,  inveighed 
against  the  cultivation  of  flowers  which  please  only 
the  sense  of  sight,  as  appropriating  labour  and 
attention  that  were  in  his  opinion  better  bestowed 
on  fruit-trees,  which,  when  in  bloom,  are  equally 
beautiful  with  flowers,  while  they  also  gratify  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  are  further  valuable  as  a  food. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  getting  his 
garden  into  proper  trim,  and  fruit  began  to  reward 
his  labours,  that  he  adopted  a  method  of  scaring 
thieves,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  at  once 
ingenious  and  of  a  very  kindly  nature.  He  ordered 
the  village  blacksmith  to  construct  a  trap  "with 
formidable  teeth,  which  was  to  be  called  a  Man 
Trap."  This  was  left  in  the  smith's  shop  during 
several  weeks,  and  that  worthy  received  a  hint  to 
dilate  on  the  horrible  fate  of  the  unfortunate  whose 
limb  should  get  within  its  awful  grasp.  His 
powers  of  description,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
in  conjunction  with  the  horror-striking  machine. 
proved  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  garden-breaking, 
the  trap  meanwhile  being  stored  safely  away  out  of 
sight. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Laurence  was  induced  to  become 
a  florist,  because,  in  his  own  words,  "  There  was 
always  a  considerable  Part  of  the  best  Season  in 
the  Summer  left  when  there  was  almost  nothing  to 
be  done  by  Way  of  Diversion,"  and  as  his  health 
suffered,  or  he  imagined  it  did,  unless  he  spent  part 
of  every  day  working  in  his  garden,  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  was  for  the  above  reason  added  to  that  of 
fruit.  Nor  does  he  allow  his  readers  to  assume 
that  he  merely  pottered  about.  He  believed  that 
Labor  ipse  Voluplas,  and  not  only  grafted  and 
pruned  trees,  and  sowed  seeds,  but  as  occasion 
demanded  he  was  not  ashamed  to  dig,  though  he 
takes  care  to  explain  "ad  Rubrorum,  tho'  not  ad 
Sudoreni." 

He  also  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  nurseries  and  famous  gardens,  though  it  is 
unfortunate  he  has  left  so  little  on  record  concern- 
ing these  visits.  The  following  note  of  what  he 
saw  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Balle,  at  Kensington,  in 
4717,  is  proof  of  how  valuable  such  records  might 
have  been.  Mr.  Balle's  residence,  it  may  be 
explained,  was  Cambden  House,  and  Bradley 
appears  to  have  directed  the  experiments  with 
tender  plants  carried  on  in  the  garden  at  this 
period.  There  Mr.  Laurence  found  a  small  vine- 
yard with  the  shoots  supported  "  with  Props,"  and 
"  very  fair  bunches  of  the  blue  Froutinia'  tolerably 
ripe." 

It  was  in  this  year,  1717,  that  he  published  a 
small  work  of  a   religious   nature,  and  four  years 
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later  he  left  Telvertoft  on  his  promotion  by  Bishop 
Talbot  to  Bishopswearmouth,  county  '  Durham, 
where  the  living,  as  t  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, was  worth  £3,000  yearly,  but  this  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify.  Here,  the  rectory  garden, 
on  a  hill,  was  exposed  on  all  quarters,  and  Mr. 
Laurence  despaired  of  succeeding  with  fruits, 
ihough  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  all  kinds 
of  fruits  with  the  one  exception  of  Grapes,  grown 
to  much  perfection  in  gardens  in  his  new  neigh- 
bourhood. He  thought  the  last-named  failed  be- 
cause the  best  method  of  pruning  was  unknown  : 
and  in  order  to  teach  gardeners  the  practice,  he 
employed  some  of  his  spare  time  giving  demonstra- 
tions of  pruning.  The  art  of  gardening  was  gene- 
rally, however,  iu  a  very  backward  condition,  and 
it  made  him  "melancholy''  to  hud  south  walls 
covered  with  Apple-trees  instead  of  Peaches.  The 
best  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  at  this  period 
were  Lumley  Castle  (Earl  of  Scarborough),  Chester, 
Beamish,  Hilton  Castle,  and  Brancepath  Castle, 
where,  in  the  garden,  he  discovered  an  Apricot- 
tree  30  feet  in  height,  with  branches  extending 
44  feet ;  and  on  the  castle  wall  three  Pears  mea- 
suring respectively  41  feet  high,  by  43  feet  broad  ; 
33  feet  by  30  ;  and  33  feet  by  55.  None  of  these 
could  have  possibly  been  young  trees,  and  they 
afford  interesting  proof  that  fruit  culture  must 
have  been  fairly  well  understood  in  the  north  of 
England  at  a  date  long  antecedent  to  that  Mr. 
Laurence  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

He  was  but  a  short  time  settled  at  Bishops- 
wearmouth when  his  combined  works  were  pro- 
duced bound  in  one  volume,  with  a  portrait  of  the 
author  affixed  as  a  frontispiece.  Meanwhile  his 
pen  had  not  been  lying  idle,  and  in  17"26  he  gave  to 
the  public  what  he  no  doubt  considered  his  magnum 
opus,  A  New  System  of  Agriculture,  "Being  a 
Complete  Body  of  Husbaudry  and  Gardening.1' 
This  is  a  folio  extending  to  nearly  500  pages,  and 
I  have  seen  it  in  two  sizes,  the  one  a  little  taller 
than  the  other,  and  in  diverse  bindings,  the  taller 
in  calf,  the  other  in  boards.  It  is  a  work  that 
appears  to  be  not  much  known,  its  price  in  all 
probability  militating  against  its  diffusion  when 
published.  It  is  divided  ioto  five  books,  of  which 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  more  particularly 
devoted  to  gardening  subjects.  A  vast  amount  of 
curious  information  concerning  prices,  values,  and 
customs,  is  contained  within  its  boards,  though  it 
is  naturally  devoid  of  the  original  characteristics 
displayed  iu  the  earlier  group  of  books.  It  was 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Laurence  to  compose  yet 
another  work,  on  road-making,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  was  ever  effected. 

He  died  in  1732,  leaving  one  son,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  were  well  married  to  gentlemen  resident  in 
County  Durham. 

In  another  communication  I  hope  to  glance  over 
the  teaching  contained  in  the  above-named  works. 
R.  P.  Brotherstou. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


mediate  in  all  its  characters  between  P.  floribunda 
and  P.  verticillata,  as  the  following  description  will 
show  : — The  entire  plant  consists  of  a  tuft  of  leaves 
and  flower-spikes  1  foot  high  and  wide  ;  the  leaves 
are  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  1J  to  2  inches  wide, 
obovate  spatulate,  with  a  long  petiole-like  base, 
the  margins  wavy  and  dentate,  in  colour  a  bright 
green,  showing  faint  traces  of  the  mealiness  charac- 
teristic of  P.  verticillata.  The  scapes  are  numerous, 
12  inches  long,  slender,  erect,  glabrous,  with  from 
two  to  four  whorls  of  large  leafy  bracts  1  to  2  inches 
long,  and  surrounding  whorls  of  from  six  to  ten 
flowers ;  pedicels  very  slender,  \  to  1  inch  long, 
glabrous,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  ;  calyx  cam- 
panulate,  green,  with  five  regular  acute  lobes  ; 
corolla-tube  1  inch  long,  faintly  mealy,  otherwise 
quite  glabrous,  limb  j  inch  wide,  and  formed  of 
live  almost  round  notched  lobes  coloured  bright 
buttercup-yellow.  The  hybrid  evidently  inherits 
from  P.  floribunda  its  exceptionally  free  and  con- 
tinuous flowering  nature.  Seeds  were  obtained 
from  the  plant  last  year,  but  they  have  not  yet 
germinated. 


PRIMULA  KEWENSIS  (P.  FLORIBUNDA  x  P. 
VERTICILLATA). 
Although  the  genus  Primula  has  so  far  almost 
entirely  resisted  attempts  at  artificial  hybridisation, 
there  are  recognised  hybrids  of  accidental  origin,  and 
of  such  is  the  plant  about  to  be  described.  Its  history 
is  as  follows  : — P.  floribunda  and  P.  verticillata  are 
both  grown  in  quantity  at  Kew  for  use  in  the 
conservatory  (No.  4),  and  when  in  flower  they  are 
usually  placed  together  The  plants  are  raised 
annually  from  seeds.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Garrett, 
the  foreman,  noticed  among  a  batch  of  seedlings  of 
P.  floribunda,  one  with  distinct  foliage  ;  and  when 
it  fiowered  last  year,  it  was  seen  to  be  something 
new.  It  was  carefully  grown  on  again,  and  has 
been  iu  flower  all  the  winter.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  green  foliage,  and  elegant 
spikes  of  bright  yellow  flowers.     It  is  quite  inter- 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


"  DICTIONNAIRE  ICONOGRAPHIQUE  DES 
ORCHIDEES." 
This  very  useful  publication  is  now  published 
every  two  months  instead  of  monthly  as  heretofore. 
An  index  to  the  plates  representing  each  genus  has 
been  issued,  so  that  if  all  the  plates  referring  to  a 
particular  genus  are  collected  into  their  appropriate 
portfolio  with  the  index  referring  to  them,  it 
becomes  easy  to  consult  the  work.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  unostentatious  of  the  works  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  Orchids,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  serviceable.  The  plates,  though 
small,  are  accurate  representations,  and  the  text, 
of  course,  is  thoroughly  trustworthy.  In  the  last 
two  numbers  which  have  reached  us,  the  following 
species  and  varieties  are  figured  : — 

Anguloa  Clowesii,  Lindley. 

Cattleya  AcKLANDl.fi,  Lindl. — Brazil. 

Cattleya  Atlanta  inveksa,  C.  Waiscewk-zii,  crossed  by 
pollen  of  C.  Leopoldi. 

Cattleya  Atlanta  var.  spi.end"ens. — Originating  from  the 
same  cross  as  C.  atlanta  inversa. 

Cattleya  Ella,  a  cross  from  O.  bieolor  by  C.  Warseewiczii. 
Vrjtcli. 

Cattleya  Goosensi ana  :<  CocNfXux.— Hybrid  from  C.  Schil- 
leriana  by  C.  Gaskelliana. 

Cattleya  Leopold!  var.  purpurea. — Cogniaux. 

Cattleya  Rex,  O'Brien,  Hardeners'  Chrouile,  IStO,  viii., 
p.  884.     Peru. 

Cattleya  Wendlanliana  . — From  C.  Bowringiana  by 
Warscewiczii. 

Cochlioda  rosea,  Benth. 

Cyfrifedium  A.  de  Lairessex. — Ahybri'l  from  C.  Cuitisii 
by  C.  Rothscbildianum. 

Cypripedicm  Mahler.e  yar.  Dr.  Olinge  Dooresbosx.— 
A  hybrid  faun  C.  Lawreneeanum  by  C.  Rolhschildiaimui. 

DendR'ibiuu  Vicrop.i.E  RroiN.-E,  Loher,  in  Garde)W  i 
Chronicle,  189",  i.,  p.  399  J  and  i897,  ii.,  p.  121,  lig.  :;4. 
Philippines. 

Epidendrum  atropcrpureum  var.  longilabris,  Cogniaux. 
— New  Gran ida. 

Epidendrvm  xanthindm,  Lindl. — Brazil. 

Grammatophyllpm  Rumphiani'-u  — New  Guinea. 

L.elia  xanthina,  Lindl. —  Brazil. 

Lissochilus  Horsfalli,  Bateman.  -  Gaboon. 

Maxillaria  striata,  Rolfe. — Peru. 

Mormodes  buccinator,  Lindl. — Venezuela. 

M'iRMODES  BUCCINATOR  VAR.  C1TRINA. 

Mormopes  Ocan-e,  Linden  &  Rchb  f. — NevGraaada. 

0.ncid:i:m  Kramerianum,  Rchb  t'.  — Ecuador. 

Onciditm  REFLEXT/tf,  Liodi.  —  Mexico. 

Stanhope  v  Wardi,  Loddiges. 

Vanda  Sanderiana,  Rchb.  f.  —Philippines. 

Pleurothallis  macroblepharh  and 
P.  Bauberiana. 

To  the  superficial  observer  these  two  species  of 
Pleurothallis  are  much  alike,  and  the  first-named 
oue  was  described  by  Keichenbach  in  these  pages 
iu  1874,  and  the  second  in  1881. 

By  an  unpardonable  horticultural  error,  more 
recently  appeared  a  plant  to  which  the  name 
Masdevallia  culex  was  given,  and  which  Keichen- 
bach identified  as  Pleurothallis  macroblepharis.  All 


three  are  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures' 
garden,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camber- 
well  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  where  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  this  singular  Pleurothallis 
and  allied  plants  is  in  existence.  The  plants  bear 
numerous  slender  flower-spikes,  which  are  furnished 
with  singular-looking,  gnat-like  flowers,  having, 
whitish  ground,  spotted  and  marked  with  purple. 
There  is  a  slight  colour  difference  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  any  but  those  with  a  special 
liking  for  such  things  growing  more  than  one  of 
them. 

Pleurothallis  Roezli. 
The  genus  Pleurothallis  is  generally  looked  upou 
as  of  botanical  interest  only,  although  many  of  its 
members,  when  well  grown,  form  handsome  speci- 
mens. The  largest  and  showiest  is  P.  Roezli, 
which  was  discovered  by  Roezl  about  the  year  1874, 
in  Colombia.  It  is  one  of  the  Orchid  specialties  of 
M.  Otto  Eroebel  of  Zurich,  who  sends  examples 
culled  from  a  quantity  of  the  plant.  Some  speci- 
mens possess  many  long  drooping  racemes  of  rich 
claret-purple  tinted  flowers.  The  plants,  about 
a  foot  in  height,  bear  light  green,  leathery  leaves, 
emerging  from  slender  pseudo-bulbs,  from  which 
curve  over  the  graceful  spikes,  which  carry  from 
ten  to  twenty  claret-purple  flowers,  each  about  art 
inch  iu  length,  and  of  a  fleshy  substance.  The 
flowers  are  produced  freely,  aud  last  a  loug  time  in 
perfection,  making  a  desirable  plant  for  the  cool- 
house. 

Cvpripedium  x  Favarger. 
In  the  collection  of  Frank  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  The 
Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Norris),  there  has- 
flowered  for  the  first  time  a  showy  cross  obtained 
from  Cypripedium  Charlesworthi  and  C  x  coucin- 
num,  which  in  size  and  form  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  C.  Charlesworthi  crosses,  though  in  colour 
and  general  appearance,  it  resembles  others  of 
these  crosses,  among  which  so  far  there  is  a  strong 
family  likeness.  The  distinguishing  features  in- 
this  case  come  from  the  use  of  C.  x  concinnum. 
(purpuratum  villosum)  each  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  resultant  progeny.  The  broad,  flat 
upper  sepal  is  rose-coloured  at  the  base,  and  white 
on  the  upper  half,  a  series  of  dark  chocolate-purple 
lines  radiating  from  the  base  to  near  the  margin. 
The  petals  are  yellowish,  with  red-purple  tinge 
and  veining.  The  surface  of  the  lip  is  shining 
red-brown. 


EOMNEYA    COULTEEI. 

This  < 'alifornian  Poppy  is  a  worthy  rival  of.  the 
Tree-Picooy,  which  it  resembles  in  many  points. 
It  has  been  a  favourite  with  plant  lovers  for  some 
time,  but  we  hardly  expected  to  find  it  in  the  back- 
garden  of  a  town  house.  Our  illustration  (fig.  39, 
p.  131)  however  was  taken  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Gregory,  the  gardener-photographer  at  Croydon. 
The  plant,  though  put  out  only  two  and  a  half  years 
from  a  0-inch  pot,  was  6  feet  high,  and  as  much  or 
more  through  when  our  photograph  was  taken. 
The  flowers  are  white,  6  inches  across,  the  fila- 
ments purple.     It  is  a  native  of  California. 


CHINA. 

Winter-houses. — At  the  end  of  October  it 
becomes  necessary  to  put  all  pots  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  under  shelter,  and  the  device  resorted  to  is- 
both  simple  and  effective.  A  building  fronting 
south,  and  with  a  roof  sloping  from  the  front  to- 
the  back,  is  constructed  out  of  the  soil  itself,  with- 
out any  addition  but  water  with  which  to  puddle 
the  soil  before  making  the  walls.  The  buildings- 
vary  in  length,  but  otherwise  are  uniform  in  struc- 
ture, and  generally  are  either  25  feet  or  37£  feet  in 
length,  and  ltij  feet  deep.  The  walls  are  made  of 
mud,  beaten  flat  with  spades,  about  7  feet  high  in 
the  south  end,  and  3  feet  in  the  north,  and  are  about 
IS  inches  thick.  In  the  hollow  from  which  the 
soil  has  been  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  a  few- 
wooden  supports  are  planted  to  cairy  a  light  frame- 
work of  Millet -stalks,  which  is  afterwards  covered 
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with  a  coating  6  inches  thick  of  mud.  This  forms 
the  roof.  The  walls  are  on  three  sides  only,  and 
the  south  side  is  at  first  not  covered  iu  at  all ;  but 
early  in  November  a  very  simple  framework  of 
Millet-stalks  is  run  up  along  its  front  from  the 
soil  to  the  roof,  to  receive  the  paper  covering  which 
keeps  out  the  cold  and  lets  in  the  light.  The  paper 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  remain  unbroken  if  there 
are  no  inquisitive  cats  or  weasels  about,  and  seems 
almost  better  than  glass  in  retaining  the  heat 
poured  into  the  house  during  the  day  by  the  sun, 
which  in  the  winter  months  shines  almost  every 
day,  and  is,  of  course,  fairly  low  in  the  sky.     To 


with  the  mud  on  the  roof.  The  cost  of  building 
a  house  2f>  ft.  x  16J  ft.,  is  about  £4.  No  heating 
of  any  kind  is  used,  except  that  of  the  sun. 
The  building  will  stand  for  years,  needing  little 
repair,  except  to  the  roof  and  front.  The  plants 
will  remain  in  a  healthy  condition,  with  leaves 
green,  and  flower  buds  half  opened,  until  spring 
moves  everything  into  life  with  a  rush. 

Of  course  such  a  building  would  not  be  possible, 
except  uuder  similar  conditions  to  those  which  exist 
at  Tsientsin,  viz  ,  a  light  soil  impregnated  with 
alkali,  no  rain  between  September  and  April,  and  a 
bright  sky.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  conditions  are 


Cultural  Memoranda. 


LOBELIA  SPECIOSA. 
Seed  of  this  or  other  favourite  variety  for  flower- 
ing in  the  summer  should  be  sown  forthwith,  in 
preference  to  taking  cuttings,  as  is  the  old  method. 
Plants  raised  of  well  selected  strains  afford  excel- 
lent materials  for  bedding.  Sow  the  seed  evenly 
and  thinly  in  well -drained  prepared  pans,  filled  with 
finely-sifted  light  sandy  compost ;  and  if  pans  are 
not  available,  then  sow  (>  inch  pots,  half  filled  with 
crocks,  over  which  place  a  small  quantity  of  moss 


|FlQ.    39. — ROMKBYA   COULTERI,    AS  GROWN    IN   THE   GARDEN    OF   MR.    GREGORY,    BY    WHOM   THE   PHOTOGRAPH   WAS   TAKEN.       (SEE   P.    130.) 


keep  the  heat  in  and  the  cold  out,  curtains  of  reeds 
are  dropped  from  the  roof  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  house,  reaching  to  the  ground. 

Inside  the  house  a  ledge,  about  1  foot  broad  at 
the  sides  and  IS  inches  broad  at  the  front  and  back, 
runs  round  the  pit,  which  is  of  a  uniform  depth, 
and  carefully  levelled.  The  pots  of  Mowers  which 
need  most  sun  are,  of  course,  placed  on  the  south 
ledge  ;  and  the  shrubs,  such  as  Oleanders,  are  stood 
in  the  hollow,  near  the  back  or  close  to  the  upright 
supports,  leaving  a  passage  way  in  the  centre  of  the 
building. 

The  only  materials  used  iu  the  construction  of 
these  houses  are  the  soil  on  the  spot,  Millet-stalks, 
paper,  a  few  wooden  beams  and  supports,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  broken  hemp,  which  is  mixed  up 


so  favourable  for  building  these  winter  houses,  as 
frosts  prevail  from  October  to  March,  and  the  tem- 
perature occasionally  falls  below  0°  Fahrenheit. 

Grape  Vines 
are  taken  down  in  November  from  the  walls  or 
trellis-work  on  which  they  have  been  trained,  and 
after  beiug  somewhat  roughly  trimmed,  are  laid  in 
trenches  dug  1  to  '1  feet  deep  :  earth  is  then  piled 
on  them  to  the  height  of  1  foot  or  18  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with 
puddled  clay,  and  beaten  hard  with  spades  until  it 
assumes  an  almost  solid  consistency.  No  further 
attention  is  paid  to  the  Vines  until  the  spring, 
when  they  are  primed  and  fastened  agaiu  to  their 
old  supports.    Tiintlshi. 


or  sifting?,  filling  up  and  press  evenly  and  firmly. 
The  seeds  may  be  very  lightly  covered  with  sand 
or  soil ;  make  the  surface  smooth,  and  stand  the 
seed  pots  or  pans  in  a  house  having  a  temperature 
of  60°,  with  a  square  of  glass  over  them  and  a  sheet 
of  paper.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  tilt  the  pane 
of  glass,  and  after  a  few  days  remove  it.  Let  the 
seedlings  be  pricked  off  before  the  roots  get  much 
entangled,  as  Lobelias,  if  once  checked  in  growth, 
take  a  long  time  to  recover. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  varieties. 

The  seed  of  this  species  takis  longer  to  germinate 

thau  that  of  L.  speciosa,  and   it  should  be  sown  at 

about  this  date — even  earlier  is  advisable.     StMBg 

plants,  when  put  out  in  beds,  make  a  brilliant  dis 
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play.  This  variety  is  comparatively  hardy,  but 
when  left  out  usually  suffers  from  damp.  Iu  order 
to  obtain  large  plants  that  are  sure  to  flower  early 
in  the  summer,  the  plants  that  were  lifted  in 
October  or  November  should  have  the  side  shoots 
taken  off,  together  with  some  roots  attached  to 
each,  and  be  dibbled  into  60s,  or,  if  great  numbers 
are  required,  then  into  boxes  and  seed-pans,  rilled 
with  light  sandy  soil.  Place  these  in  warmth  of 
60°,  and  as  the  season  advances  afford  air  freely 
after  they  are  established,  finally  hardening  them 
off  in  May,  in  readiness  for  planting-out  at  the  eud 
of  that  month. 

Pentstemons. 

These  plants  treated  like  the  shrubby  Calceolarias, 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  forthwith.  Given 
fair  treatment  the  seedlings  flower  well  the  current 
year,  and  make  excellent  subjects  for  filling  large 
beds  in  the  flower  garden.  As  border  plants,  they 
make  a  good  show,  and  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting. 

Verbenas 
are  not  now  much  grown  as  was  the  case  years  ago, 
probably  owing  to  the  plants  being  attacked  by 
mildew,  &c.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  where 
much  bedding  out  is  called  for,  the  Verbena  is  a 
very  useful  plant.  It  comes  true  to  colour,  and  if 
seeds  of  separate  colours  are  sown  at  this  date,  and 
the  plants  get  good  attention,  strong  plants  are 
available  by  the  end  of  the  month  of  May. 
Verbenas  winter  well  in  cold  frames,  with  a  little 
protection  afforded  from  mats,  &c. ,  and  such  stock 
plants,  when  placed  in  mild  warmth  in  February 
and  March,  quickly  throw  out  plenty  of  shoots  fit 
for  making  cuttings,  which  readily  strike  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  70°,  and  a  top  heat  of  60°. 
H.  Markham. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPOUTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  new- 
seedlings  can  be  raised  and  put  into  commerce, 
there  still  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  sentimental  regard 
for  sports  from  popular  varieties.  Several  of  these 
made  their  appearance  last  season,  but  whether 
they  are  in  any  way  improvements  on  the  older 
forms,  the  cultivator  and  exhibitor  will  ultimately 
decide.  For  instance,  there  is  a  pure  yellow 
sport  from  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  which,  considering 
the  many  good  yellows  we  have  already,  is  hardly 
likely  to  displace  any  others  ;  the  charm  of  the 
parent  being  in  its  peculiarly  soft  mingling  of 
colour.  Mrs.  Tate  is  a  warm  terra-cotta  sport 
from  Etoile  de  Lyon,  one  that  for  size  had  no 
equal  in  its  day.  Madame  von  Andre  is  a  pale 
sulphur-yellow  sport  from  Mutual  Friend,  a  big 
white  Japanese  of  American  origin.  Eastman 
Belle  looks  like  a  very  promising  sport,  inasmuch 
as  its  richness  of  colour  and  its  earliness  are  alike 
useful  ;  its  parent  is  President  Borel.  Then  we 
have  a  good  yellow  sport  from  Madame  L.  Remy, 
called  M.  L.  Remy ;  this  is  one  of  the  Mrs.  C. 
Harman  Payne  family,  and  one  of  the  purest  in 
tint.  Another  from  the  same  source  is  Mr.  A. 
Barrett. 

Among  decorative  varieties   the  old   La  Triom 
phante  has  given  several  sports  ;  and  O.  J.  Quintus 
has  produced  a  white  form  that  seems  to  be  much 
valued  by  those  who   require  free-flowering  bush 
plants.  G.  H.  P. 

Carnations 
That  are  intended  to  flower  in  pots  will 
presently  have  to  be  repotted.  Those  not 
needing  repotting  will,  if  the  soil  be  filled  with 
roots,  need  more  water  than  heretofore ;  moderation 
in  this  matter  should  be  the  rule.  Free  ventilation 
should  be  afforded  in  mild  weather,  and  a  small 
amount  always  when  no  actual  frost  exists.  The 
surface-soil  should  be  kept  stirred  These  mea- 
sures will  help  to  keep  the  plants  healthy.  If 
aphides  exist  on  any  of  the  plants,  separate   the 


latter  from  the  rest  and  apply  tobacco  smoke.  If 
but  a  few  plants  are  infested  dip  them  in  soap-suds, 
to  which  some  tobacco-juice  is  added. 

Now  that  the  varieties  of  the  florists'  Carnation 
have  increased  in  number,  and  been  improved  for 
outdoor  growth,  fewer  plants  are  now  flowered 
in  pots  than  formerly.  In  the  matter  of  pots, 
in  which  to  flower  the  plants,  it  may  be  said 
that  those  of  10  inches  diameter  will  accommodate 
three  vigorous  plants  easily,  and  a  9-inch  pot  two 
plants  or  three  weak  ones,  while  two  will  be 
enough  for  an  8-inch,  and  in  some  cases  a  7-inch 
one  will  give  sufficient  space  for  good  development. 
A  suitable  soil  for  Carnations  consists  of  two  parts 
rich  pasture  loam,  to  which  one  part  of  half-decayed 
horse-dung  and  leaf-mould  is  added,  together  with 
sufficient  sharp  pit  or  sea-sand  as  will  make  it 
porous,  less  if  the  turf  be  light,  and  vice  versA. 
Let  the  plants  be  kept  under  glass,  and  ventilate 
freely.  When  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  the  open 
air  I  will  again  allude  to  the  subject  of  staples, 
manures,  &c. 

The  Tree-Carnations  may  now  be  propagated 
from  slips  inserted  thickly  in  sandy  soil  in  4-inch 
pots,  plunging  the  same  in  bottom-heat  of  80°,  and 
top-heat  of  55°.  Failing  other  means,  pots  of 
S  inches  in  diameter  may  be  utilised,  striking  the 
cuttings  so  low  that  a  sheet  of  glass  may  be  placed 
over  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  top-beat  afforded  in 
other  ways.  In  any  case,  the  frame,  &c. ,  must  be 
relieved  of  its  moisture,  or  the  slips  will  go  down 
like  snow  in  sunshine  before  the  comnus  fungus, 
the  cause  of  "damping  off,"  and  with  this  intent 
day  and  night  ventilation  is  very  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  a  good  strike.  When  rooted,  pot  off 
singly  into  thumbs  or  60's,  using  a  light  compost 
consisting  of  leaf-mould  and  sharp  sand.  Place  the 
young  plants  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  roof  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  55°,  and  after  a  lapse  of  three 
weeks  inure  them  to  cooler  conditions.  A'.  Molyneux. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


PALMS,  THEIR  AGE  WHEN  PLANTING,  &c. 

I  reah  lately  a  short  notice  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  accompanying  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  speci- 
men of  Archontophanix  Cunninghamiana ( Wendl.  & 
Drude),  growing  in  a  garden  in  Southern  California. 
Will  you  allow  me  in  the  interest  of  readers,  who 
like  myself  once  di  earned  of  making  a  garden  of 
tall,  majestic  Palms,  to  make  some  observations, 
based  on  nearly  a  dozen  years  experience. 

When  the  age  of  a  plaut  is  stated,  and  no  express 
explanation  given,  it  can  only  be  understood  as  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  germination  of 
the  seed  (as  in  the  case  of  the  two  Palm-species 
named  in  the  notice,  neither  of  which  can  be 
multiplied  in  any  other  manner  than  by  seed),  or  in 
the  case  of  plants  raised  in  other  ways,  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  plant  had  a  separate 
existence,  and  the  time  the  branch,  slip,  layer, 
sucker,  &c.  formed  part  of  the  mother  plant.  Now 
it  is  a  very  common  thing  where  planted  out  in 
the  open,  to  omit  to  mention  what  their  age  was 
when  planted  out.  Though  I  have  had  my  atten- 
tion naturally  very  much  applied  to  the  question  of 
the  growth  of  Palms  in  the  open  ground  under 
different  conditions  of  soil,  exposure,  and  climate, 
I  shall  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the 
age  of  the  two  Palms  in  question  in  the  notice  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  their  age  is  much  above  that 
stated,  though  they  may  have  grown  in  the  open 
ground  for  twelve  years  only. 

I  lived  for  some  time  in  Southern  California, 
but  I  did  not  observe  a  more  rapid  growth  in 
general  of  Palms,  than  in  well  situated  gardens 
here.  I  have  myself,  for  about  eight  years, 
possessed  a  garden  here,  where  I  try  to  bring 
together  as  many  species  of  Palms  as  it  is  possible 
to  cultivate  in  the  open  air.  Like  others,  I  have 
found  most  Palms  (there  are  exceptions,  as  the 
Washingtonia,  Wendl.,  for  instance)  to  grow  very 
slowly  in  the  first  years  of   their  life,  and  several 


Palms  (as  the  genera  of  Sabal,  Nannorhops,  Wendl,, 
and  others)  are  always  very  slow  growers. 

The  species  which,  in  Southern  California,  goes 
under  the  name  of  Cocos  plumosa,  and  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  C.  plumosa,  Martius,  is  like  the 
other  Cocos  species,  known  to  me  (I  think  that  C. 
nucifera,  L.,  makes  an  exception)  as  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  when  young,  even  when  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  immediately  it  has  developed  its  two 
or  three  first  seedling-leaves.  I  have  a  number  of 
such  seedlings  growing  in  the  open  ground,  but  I 
would  advise  anyone  wishing  to  make  a  garden  of 
Coco  Palms,  which  are  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
plants  which  can  be  grown  in  the  open  in  this  part, 
to  plant  specimens  as  large  as  they  can  obtain, 
otherwise  they  will  have  to  wait  for  many  years 
before  they  can  have  plants  of  a  highly  ornamental 
character.  A.  P.  Proschowsky ,  Grotles  St.  HiUne, 
Chemin  de  Fabron,  Nice, 


EARLY    FIGS    AT   GUNNEESBUEY 
HOUSE. 

In  order  to  have  Figs  ripe  in  the  middle  ol 
February,  the  appliances  at  the  gardener's  com- 
mand must  be  of  the  best,  and  the  cultivation  must 
f  olio  w  sui  t,  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  command  success 
by  ordinary  methods.  To  prove  that  Mr.  Hudson 
understands  Fig-culture  thoroughly,  the  visitor  has 
but  to  inspect  the  Fig-houses  and  note  the  crops  of 
fruit  on  the  pot-trees.  I  have  never  observed  a 
fuller  crop,  even  when  three  months  later  in  the 
year,  than  is  to  be  found  there  at  the  present  time. 
One  great  difficulty  in  growing  Figs  is  the  falling  of 
the  fruit,  but  at  Gunnersbury  it  would  be  difficult, 
among  the  great  number  of  trees  grown,  to  find  one 
that  is  carrying  a  scanty  crop.  The  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees  in  pots  is  a  specialty  at  Gunnersbury, 
and  Figs  are  largely  cultivated  for  early  as  well  as 
late  supplies.  I  may  remark  that  Figs  are  placed 
very  close  together  in  a  house  with  a  north  aspect, 
so  as  to  retard  growth,  which  look  as  if  they  would! 
afford  good  crops  next  autumn,  the  growth  being 
very  hard,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  masses  of 
embryo  fruits,  now  just  discernible. 

For  late  autumu-fruiting,  Mr.  Hudson  grows 
Negro  Largo,  Nubian,  Bourjassotte  Grise,  and  kinds 
noted  for  their  richness,  which  are  less  suited  for 
early  work  ;  and  though  one  does  not  like  to- 
chronicle  one's  failures,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
forced  the  above-named  Figs  with  very  poor 
success  for  early  crops — and  I  note  Mr.  Hudson 
does  not  advise  their  employment  for  first  crops. 
I  will  note  the  varieties,  which  are  few,  viz., — St. 
John,  which  is  largely  grown,  and  rightly  so,  a 
very  heavy- cropping  Fig,  in  10  and  12-inch  pots, 
three  to  four  dozen  of  large  fruits  being  borne  on 
each.  This  variety  is  greatly  liked  for  its  freedom 
to  fruit  early,  it  retains  its  fruit  well  from  the 
start,  and  needs  severe  thinning.  Many  gardeners, 
including  myself,  would  have  feared  to  leave  so 
heavy  a  crop  ;  but  in  this  case  the  roots  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  crop  is  finishing  well,  with 
fewer  losses  this  season  than  previously.  Another 
variety  is  Pingo  de  Mel,  with  a  fruit  not, 
unlike  the  St.  John  in  colour,  and  an  excel 
lent  bearer.  Plants  of  this  variety  at  Syon 
assume  a  more  spreading  habit  than  St.  John's.  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  these  two  varieties  are 
identical,  but  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  and  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Hudson's  opinion  on  this 
point,  as,  growing  such  quantities,  he  has  reliable 
data  to  go  upon.  Another  early  variety  is  Violette 
Sepor,  a  richer-flavoured  Fig  than  those  previously 
named,  but  not  so  free,  although  a  valuable  variety, 
which  forces  well.  There  are  other  varieties  grown, 
but  not  so  extensively,  for  late  supplies. 

In  a  succession  Fig-house  there  were  noted  excel- 
lent crops  of  fruit  of  about  half  their  full  size,  con- 
sisting of  early  and  later  varieties,  but  mostly  of 
the  varieties  named.  The  plants  are  shapely,  and 
of  large  size,  with  clear  stems,  and  compact  crowns 
such  as  is  seldom  observed.  I  noted  that  in  the 
earliest  fruiting  trees  the  shoots  are  not  so  closely 
stopped  as  with  later  fruiting  ones. 

At  Gunuersbury  no  secret  is  made  of  the  method 
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of  cultivation  ;  the  trees  are  repotted  annually  in 
the  game  way  as  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  or  other  pot 
fruit-trees.  The  trees  are  partially  shaken  out 
and  repotted  early  in  the  autumn.  The  London 
smoke-laden  fogs  so  prevalent  in  the  district  in 
winter  have  not  been  so  prevalent  this  year,  and 
the  trees  have  not  suffered  much.  It  is  sometimes 
asserted  that  the  varieties  which  I  have  named  for 


conditions  ;  indeed,  the  plant  was  described  as  a 
scandent  shrub  by  Mr.  James  Britten,  the  author 
of  the  species.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  in  having 
very  large  basal  auricles,  and  a  curiously  reniform 
blade,  the  largest  being  Zh  inches  by  2i  inches, 
dentate,  glaucous  beneath,  dark  green  above. 
Flowers  bright  yellow,  in  large  loose  corymbs, 
each  head  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  composed 


Fit;.    40. — BRODI/EA    SELLOWIANA  :     COLOUR    OF    THE    FLOWERS    YELLOW. 

(From  the  garden  of  Mr.  Worsley,  Mandeville  House,  Islewmth.) 


E.  grandiflora,  B.  coccinea,  &c.  Thus  separated^ 
the  plant  under  notice  would  be  grouped  with  M. 
uniflora,  which  it  resembles  in  all  characters  except 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  bright  butter- 
cup-yellow, with  a  green  stripe  down  the  back  ol 
each  segment.  There  is  also  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  scape,  which  in  B.  Sellowiana  does 
not  exceed  3  inches.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
plant  have  been  in  flower  all  the  winter  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  at  Kew.  They  were  introduced  from 
Montevideo  two  years  ago,  along  with  the  pretty 
little  Crocus-like  Haylockia  and  other  interesting 
bulbous  plants  of  Uruguay.  This  is  also  the 
habitat  of  B.  uniflora.  Probably  the  new-comer 
will  prove  as  hardy  as  the  last  named — at  any 
rate,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  these  islands.    W.  JV. 

Lachenalia  pendula. 
A  pot  of  flowering-plants  of  this  handsome 
species  of  Lachenalia  in  the  Cape-house  at  Kew 
reveals  a  considerable  range  of  variation  in  the 
colours  of  the  flowers,  and  also  in  the  stature  of  the 
whole  plant.  The  tallest  spike  is  17  inches  high 
and  \  in.  in  diameter,  and  it  bears  a  dozen  flowers, 
each  1J  in.  long,  and  coloured  orange-red,  with 
deep  purple  and  green  tips.  A  second  one  has  a 
scape  a  foot  high,  with  flowers  of  a  paler  colour, 
almost  yellow,  whilst  the  tips  are  bright  emerald- 
green,  with  only  traces  of  purple.  Still  more 
remarkable  is  a  third  one,  which  has  a  scape 
9  inches  high  and  flowers  2  inches  long,  coloured 
like  that  first  described,  with  the  addition  of  a  rich 
mottling  extending  over  all  parts  of  the  segments. 
This  is  a  beautiful  form,  probably  the  richest  in 
colour  of  all  Lachenalias.     L.  quadricolor,  another 

beautiful  plant,  is  also  in  flower  in  the  same  house. 

Mr.  Baker  makes  this  a  variety  of  the  well  known 

L.  tricolor,  but  it  more  closely  resembles  L.  pendula. 

W.  W.  ^^^^_______= 

Scotland. 

ABERDEEN    NATURAL    HISTORY  AND 
ANTIQUARIAN   SOCIETY. 

The  naturalists  had  a  delightful  and  instructive 
meeting  in  Aberdeen  University  on  Friday  evening, 
February  23.  There  was  a  capital  attendance, 
and  Dr.  James  W.  H.  TraU,  Professor  of  Botany  in 
-.he  University,  and  President  of  the  Society, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  chief  business  was  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Thomson,  Aberdeen  University, 
on  "The  Animal  Life  of  the  Sea-shore."  Dr. 
Trail  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  said  the  object  of  the  society  was 
to  work  up  the  natural  history  of  the  district, 
and,  as  co-operation  was  the  only  way  in 
which  that  could  be  done,  he  would  be  delighted  tc- 
receive  as  manv  recruits  as  possible,  and  also  any 
suggestions  they  may  have  to  offer.  The  society 
now  numbers  over  200  members,  and  many  new 
names  were  added  on  Friday  evening. 


early  forcing  are  not  of  good  quality,  but  if  the 
treatment  of  the  plants  is  what  it  should  be  from 
first  to  last,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to  their 
quality.  O.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 


KEW    NOTES. 

SeNecio  aurioulatissimus. — An  interesting  and 
probably  also  useful  garden  plant  has  recently  been 
ntroduced  into  Kew  from  British  Central  Africa, 
and  is  now  flowering  in  the  conservatory.  It  has 
thin,  wiry,  freely-branched  stems,  which  look  as  if 
they  would  be  more  or  less  scandent  under  natural 


of  about  a  dozen  ray-florets  surrounding  a  small 
disc.  The  species  was  collected  on  Mount 
Milanji  by  Whyte.  The  Kew  plants  were  raised 
from  seeds  collected  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Mahon, 
of  the  British  Central  African  botanical  depart- 
ment, who  thought  they  were  from  Cineraria 
Kilimandsharica,  also  a  native  of  that  region,  but 
quite  distinct  from  the  plant  under  notice.    W.  W. 

Broui.ga  Sellowiana  (fig.  40). 
For   garden  purposes,    this   should   be   called   a 
Milla  rather  than  a  Brodia'a,   limiting   the  latter 
name  to  those  plants  with  flower3  in  umbels,  e.g., 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Since  the  recent  frost  broke  up  about  ten  days 
ago,  the  weather  has  been  gradually  getting  warmer. 
Indeed,  the  last  five  days  have  been  very  nearly  as 
unseasonably  warm  as  the  five  coldest  days  during 
the  frost  were  as  unseasonably  cold.  On  the 
warmest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  never  fell 
lower  than  46°— making  this  the  warmest  February 
night  for  six  years.  Notwithstanding  the  sunless 
character  of  the  last  four  days,  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  during  the  past  week  has  rapidly  risen, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  2°  warmer  at  2  feet 
deep,  and  as  much  as  5°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep, 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has  fallen  on  each  of  the 
last  ten   days   to   the   aggregate   depth   of   nearly 

2  inches. 

February. 

This  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable 
month.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  was  rather  a  cold 
February.  The  most  noteworthy  feature,  however, 
as  regards  temperature  was   the  great  difference 
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between  the  weather  of  the  first  fortnight  and  the 
rest  of  the  month.  To  give  an  extreme  example, 
on  one  night  during  the  cold  period  above  men- 
tioned, the  exposed  thermometer  indicated  28  of 
frost ;  whereas  on  another  night  towards  its  close, 
it  never  descended  lower  than  46° — a  difference  of 
as  much  as  42°.  Rain  or  snow  fell  at  freqvent 
intervals  to  the  total  depth  of  over  5  inches,  or 
considerably  more  than  double  the  February 
■average.  About  one-third  of  this  large  quantity 
was  deposited  in  the  form  of  snow.  The  very 
exceptional  character  of  this  fall  will  perhaps  bemore 
readily  understood  when  I  explain  that  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  watering  of  24  gallons  on 
«ach  square  yard  in  my  garden.  In  no  previous 
February  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  has  the 
rainfall  at  Berkhamsted  been  as  heavy,  and  only 
four  times  before  during  the  same  period  has  such 
-a  large  quantity  been  deposited  in  any  winter 
month.  The  record  of  bright  sunshine  fell  short  of 
the  February  mean  by  about  twenty  minutes  a  day. 
The  winds  were  variable  in  direction,  and,  as  a 
rule,  of  about  average  strength. 

No  sooner  did  the  frost  come  to  an  end  than  the 
earlier  spring  flowers  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. A  selected  bush  of  the  wild  Hazel  first 
showed  a  fertile  flower  on  the  22nd,  which  is  five 
days  later  than  its  average  date  in  the  previous 
nine  years,  and  later  than  in  any  of  those  years 
with  the  exception  of  1895. 

The  Winter. 
The  past  winter,  when  considered  as  a  whole, 
was  of  about  average  temperature.  During  the 
course  of  it  there  occurred  two  distinct  periods  of 
cold  weather,  the  first  lasting  about  a  fortnight  in 
December,  and  the  other  for  three  weeks  in 
February.  The  total  rainfall  amounted  to  about 
lOi  inches,  which  is  about  3£  inches  in  excess  of 
the  average  for  the  season.  It  was  a  rather  sunless 
winter,  but  the  departures  from  the  mean  were  in 
-this  respect  in  no  way  remarkable.  E.  JA.,  Berk- 
■hamsted,  February  27. 


WEEDS. 

The  Scotsman  at  the  13th  inst.  contains  a  long  article  on 
tthis  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  mentions  that 
iHichornia  crassipes  has  taken  possession  of  certain  ponds  in 
England.  We  think  the  writer  should  in  this  case  have  been 
particular  in  verifying  his  references,  or  in  giving  his  readers 
■the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

In  South  Africa,  we  are  told,  it  is  remarkable,  how  small  is 
the  influence  that  plants  introduced  from  Europe  exert  on  the 
-aspects  of  the  vegetation,  and  how  weak  is  their  aggressive 
power  as  against  that  of  the  indigenous  flora.  It  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  climate  of  South' 
Africa  is  unfavourable  to  European  plants.  The  number  of 
'introduced  plants  is  few,  and  chiefly  confined  to  weeds  of 
cultivation,  which  are  never  found  far  from  road-sides 
or  human  habitations.  Those  of  American  origin  are  more 
prominent,  and,  according  to  the  official  handbook  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  prickly  Pear  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  a 
terribly  troublesome  pest,  growing  in  some  places  sub-socially 
and  killing  out  the  native  vegetation.  So  tenacious  of  life  is 
it  that  a  piece  of  stem  of  a  few  square  inches  dropped  upon 
the  surface  of  the  hot  dry  soil  will  take  root  and  grow  readily. 
Its  eradication  is  slow  and  laborious,  needing  either  to  be 
■completely  buried  or  burnt. 

Mr.  Mark  King,  who  lias  made  a  study  of  poisonous  'and 
noxious  weeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  says  that 
the  black  Nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum),  not  a  common  plant 
anywhere  in  Britain  [common  enough  near  London.  Ed.], 
has  lately  made  its  appearance  on  his  ground  at  Bonnington. 
It  was  lirst  noticed  as  a  small  plant  growing  among  Mig- 
nonette, raised  from  seed  sent  from  Germany.  It  was 
allowed  to  ripen  and  shed  its  seed,  and  has  since  sprung  up 
year  by  year.  The  spread  of  this  plant  is  slow  in  comparison 
with  many  other  weeds.  The  yellow  Vetchling,  Lathyrus 
Aphaca,  made  its  appearance  a  few  years  ago  in  great  profusion 
in  Methven  &  Sons' nurseries.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  south  of  England  among  the  seed  mixed 
in  the  soil  of  the  plants  sent  from  that  place.  But,  curiously, 
the  plant  never  sp'ang  up  again.  Being  an  annual,  its  disap- 
pearance was  probably  owing  to  the  want  of  sun  to  ripen  the 
seed.  Among  others  spreading  in  cultivated  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  he  mentions  the  creeping 
bell  -  flower,  Campanula  rapunculoides,  and  the  small 
Bindweed,  Convolvulus  arvensis,  and  says  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  four  years  that  the  ground  in  this  district 
has  been  infested  with  these  weeds.  The  small  Bindweed  is 
a  very  troublesome  pest,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  get 
rid  of,  as  the  smallest  portion  of  its  creeping  root  starts 
to    grow  on  separation    from  the  parent    plant.      Besides, 


however,  the  damage  resulting  from  their  presence  by 
encumbering  the  soil  and  infesting  the  crops,  weeds 
harbour  insects  and  fungi  injurious  to  cultivated 
plants.  Many  insects  and  fungi  live  on  weeds,  upon 
which  they  thrive  and  multiply,  and  thus  keep  up  their 
number  ready  to  attack  their  favourite  cultivated  crop  as 
soon  as  it  is  left  unprotected.  Even  in  Pine  nurseries,  where 
weeds  are  but  little  to  be  feared,  there  are  two  which  should 
never  be  tolerated,  the  Groundsel,  which  harbours  in  its 
early  stages  a  fungus  destructive  to  young  Pines,  producing 
so-called  "cankers"  as  disastrous  as  those  of  the  larch 
disease,  and  the  sheep's  Sorrel,  which  is  fond  of  acid-land, 
and  when  once  it  has  gained  a  footing  there  it  grows  with 
extreme  rapidity,  throwing  out  in  alt  directions  a  network  of 
knotty  underground  stems,  which  bind  the  soil,  and  each  of 
which  sends  up  numerous  shoots. 

The  work  of  destroying  weeds  should  be  systematically 
undertaken  throughout  the  country.  Ballast  weeds,  roadside 
weeds,  and  railway  weeds  should  be  watched  for  and  destroyed 
before  they  become  weeds  of  tire  farm  or  garden.  Laws  are 
enforced  iu  the  United  States  to  check  the  production  of 
weeds,  and  if  the  practice  of  destroying  weeds  in  this  country 
were  only  made  general,  it  would  cut  off  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  for  the  introduction  of  insects  and  fungi  injurious  to 
field  and  garden  crops.  A.  B.  S. 


The   Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Figs. — Where  the  young  fruit  is  advancing  in 
size,  a  rise  of  temperature  to  60°  to  6.3"  at  night, 
and  10  higher  by  day,  may  now  be  afforded  ;  and 
this  increase  should  be  accompanied  by  a  greater 
degree  of  humidity.  The  syringe  should  be  freely 
used  on  the  plants  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  and 
every  part  of  the  foliage  and  fruit  wetted  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  lodgment  of  red-spider. 
Water  should  be  freely  afforded  at  the  roots  of 
trees  in  pots  and  borders.  The  former  should  be 
carefully  watched  for  any  appearance  of  stagnation, 
or  sourness  in  the  soil  arising  from  this  or  other 
causes.  Usually  it  is  the  drainage  which  is  at 
fault,  and  if  this  be  put  right  all  will  go  well. 
Any  neglect  of  this  precaution  causeB  the  young 
fruit  to  turn  of  a  yellow  tinge  and  drop  off.  The 
Fig  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  quickly  exhausts  the 
nutriment  contained  in  a  small  potful  of  soil  ;  this 
being  so,  liquid  manure  should  be  freely  applied  to 
all  trees  growing  in  relatively  small  borders,  pots, 
and  tubs.  A  top-dressing  of  tibry  loam  and  well 
rotted  dung  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  trees  in 
pots  which  are  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  To 
enable  this  top-dressing  to  be  laid  on  the  surface, 
strips  of  zinc  long  enough  to  encircle  the  pot  and 
about  4  inches  deep  should  be  placed  just  within 
the  rim,  the  added  soil,  &c,  being  firmly  rammed. 
A  little  more  care  should  be  exercised  iu  affording 
water  until  the  roots  permeate  the  fresh  soil. 

Vines. — If  there  is  any  planting  to  be  done,  and 
the  borders  have  been  already  prepared  and  the 
Vines  pruned  to  the  requisite  height,  the  sooner 
the  work  is  carried  out  the  better.  A  long  season 
of  growth  is  of  great  advantage,  and  espe- 
cially is  early  planting  necessary  if  the  Vines  will 
ultimately  be  subjected  to  severe  forcing.  Old 
canes,  one  year  old,  are  best  for  planting  at  this 
season,  and  it  is  usual  to  secure  those  that  are  just 
on  the  move  at  the  time  they  are  planted.  This  is 
not  necessary,  however,  as  the  Vine,  being  a  deci- 
duous plant,  may  be  planted  with  perfect  safety, 
and  with  a  better  prospect  of  ultimate  success  when 
in  a  dormant  condition.  This  1  have  proved  many 
times  over.  In  planting,  whether  from  pots  or 
boxes,  all  the  old  and  sour  soil  should  be  carefully 
shaken  from  the  roots,  which  should  be  spread  evenly 
in  all  directions,  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
specially  prepared  compost,  consisting  of  sweet 
fibrous  loam,  a  little  tine  charcoal,  and  coarse  sand. 
Afford  sufficient  water  to  settle  the  ne  w  soil  about  the 
roots.  The  young  roots  will  need  to  be  tied  securely 
in  their  positions.  It  is  wise  in  all  cases  to  put  in 
supernumerary  rods.  They  afford  a  double  advan- 
tage :  the  first  being  an  earlier  return  of  fruit,  and 
the  second  that  the  permanent  Vines  need  not  be 
heavily  cropped  before  they  are  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. The  rafters  of  the  house  frequently  decide 
the  distances  at  which  permanent  Vines  are  planted, 
whether  these  be  3  or  4  feet  apart.  Five  feet  apart, 
however,  is  a  good  distance  to  allow,  so  that  there 
may  be  obtained  a  tine  spread  of  foliage  and  good 
laterals  capable  of  supporting  fine  bunches  of  fruit. 
After  planting,  keep  the  bouse  closed,  but  use  no  tire- 
heat,  while  a  temperature  ranging  between  45°  and 


55°  can  be  maintained  without  it,  and  afford  the  rods 
an  occasional  spraying  with  the  syringe.  It  is  im- 
portant to  start  slowly,  so  as  not  to  force  the  rods 
into  leaf  before  the  roots  have  commenced  to  extend  ; 
but  ouce  root-action  has  fairly  commenced,  more 
liberal  treatment  of  the  Vines  will  be  beneficial. 
To  those  who  may  have  to  plant  ranges  of  houses, 
the  following  varieties  chosen  to  give  a  continuous 
supply  of  fruit  may  be  useful.  For  early  forcing, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Diamant 
Traube,  the  latter  is  the  best  early  white  variety  we 
have.  It  is  very  free  in  growth  and  fruitful,  forces 
well,  is  of  high  quality,  and  fine  appearance.  It 
will  displace  Foster's  Seedling  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  For  mid-season  supply,  Madresfield 
Court,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Hamburgh, 
are  the  best  black  varieties  ;  while  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  the  best  white.  For  late  houses, 
Gros  Guillaume,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  are  reliable  black  Grapes ;  while  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pearson,  and  Chasselas  Napoleon 
are  first-rate  whites.  The  last-named  varieties 
should  be  freely  planted,  as  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a 
late  white  Grape. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.  W. 

Aerides. — All  species  of  Aerides  seem  of  late 
years  to  be  less  grown  than  formerly,  though  at 
their  best  they  have  a  singular  beauty.  After  any 
of  the  species  has  remained  inactive  since  the 
autumn,  renewed  activity  will  now  be  observed  at 
the  tips  of  the  roots,  which  first  become  green,  and 
then  of  a  pale  amber  tint.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  exhausted  materials,  the  dead  roots,  and  loose 
crocks  should  be  removed  from  the  pots  and  re- 
placed with  living  sphagnum-moss  and  clean  crocks. 
Aerides  can  be  grown  in  Teak-wood  baskets  in  pots, 
and  wooden  cylinders  equally  well,  and  in  each 
case  the  drainage  should  occupy  three-fourths  of 
the  space,  and  sphagnum-moss  the  remainder. 
The  long  roots  may  be  tied  round  the  baskets,  &c, 
and  they  will  mostly  throw  out  new  ones  at  dif- 
ferent points.  Aerides  grown  in  pots  may  tbe 
reduced  in  height  if  they  have  become  unsightly  in 
consequence,  removing  the  basal  part  of  the  stem,  at 
the  same  time  breaking  the  pot  if  any  roots  adhere 
to  it,  putting  the  bits  of  pottery  to  which  roots  are 
attached  into  a  clean  pot.  A  plant  growing  in  a 
basket  or  cylinder  may  remain  uudisturbed 
until  the  bars  decay,  and  a  new  one  becomes 
necessary.  Aerides  Fieldingi,  A.  crassifolium,  A. 
crispum,  A.  japonicum,  A.  odoratum,  and  A. 
Warneri  will  thrive  in  the  house  with  the  Cat- 
tleyas.  A.  Vandarum  does  best  in  a  cool  one,  and 
most  of  the  other  species  in  the  East  India-house. 
Until  such  times  as  growth  is  more  active, 
and  the  evaporation  of  moisture  more  rapid, 
water  should  be  only  sparingly  afforded,  as  too 
much  moisture  in  the  materials  during  the  spring 
is  injurious  ;  although  a  growing  atmosphere,  with 
frequent  gentle  sprayings  afforded,  and  damping 
down  between  the  plants  in  favourable  weather, 
do  much  to  promote  growth. 

Va/ndas. — Many  species  of  Vandas  will  now 
stand  in  need  of  similar  attention  to  those  afforded 
Aerides  ;  V.  Sanderiana  is  one  of  those  that  should 
be  taken  in  hand,  hanging  the  plant  in  the  warmest 
house,  and  affording  it  shading  in  moderation,  and 
as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  sphagnum-moss 
moist.  Vandas  Bensonia;,  Denisouiae,  insignis, 
lamellata,  limbata,  Parishii  and  Boxhurghi,  are 
likewise  found  to  thrive  when  grown  in  baskets, 
and  hung  up  to  the  roof.  Vandas  gigantea,  lisso- 
chiliodes,  and  Batemaniana,  being  unwieldy 
plants,  are  best  grown  in  pots,  and  stood  in  a 
sunny  part  of  the  East  Indian-house,  treating 
them  similarly  to  the  first-named  in  the  matter  of 
water.  Vandas  Amesiana  and  Kimballiana  do  not 
grow  satisfactorily  in  some  gardens.  Here  we  get 
a  fair  return  from  V.  Amesiana  by  growing  the 
plant  with  the  Phahenopsis  in  a  part  of  the  house 
where  the  heat  is  least,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun- 
light can  be  afforded  it.  V.  Kimballiana  is  a  subject 
for  the  intermediate-house,  succeeding  when  it  has 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  humidity,  and  shade  in 
moderation  during  the  summer.  It  needs  very 
little  water  at  the  root  during  the  winter.  The 
last  two  species  should  be  placed  in  baskets,  and 
hung  up  to  the  roof.  Any  renovations  may  be 
carried  out  at  this  season.  Vanda  crerulea  and 
those  'of  the  V.  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  sections 
should  be  left  undisturbed  at  the  root  until  March. 
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Shading. — On  sunny  days,  many  Orchids  whose 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  texture,  are  readily  injured 
by  the  sun,  such  as  Cypripediura  superbum, 
C.  callosum,  C.  Sanderse,  0.  Lawrenceianum 
Hyeanum  :  and  the  Bolleas,  Pescatoreas,  AnEectoc- 
chilus,  and  Phaius  tuberculosus,  will  require  to  be 
shaded  more  or  less.  Where  these  plants  are  few 
in  number,  they  may  be  shaded  with  sheets  of 
tissue-paper,  instead  of  applying  shade  to  the  whole 
of  the  occupants  of  a  house.  Meantime,  all  blinds 
should  be  got  in  readiness  for  use. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

General  Remarks. — The  weather  having  become 
milder,  the  temperature  of  stoves  may  be  70  at 
night,  aDd  75'  by  day,  rising  with  sun-heat  to  80° 
or  85°.  The  paths  and  stages  should  be  frequently 
damped,  and  recently  potted  plants  may  be  en- 
couraged to  root  freely  by  maintaining  a  humid 
atmosphere.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
blinds  fixed  for  shading ;  the  sun  now  getting 
stronger  each  day.  A  light  spraying  overhead  by 
means  of  the  syringe  is  very  refreshing  to  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  &c,  in  flower,  when  any  signs  of 
flagging  are  noticed.  Repot  Eucharis,  Hymeno- 
callis,  and  Pancratium,  if  necessary ;  using  good 
turfy-loam  and  sand,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
small  quantity  of  bone-meal  and  dried  cow-dung. 
When  establuhed,  these  plants  require  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  and  should  be  cultivated  without 
check.  Pot  up  cuttings  of  Codiajums,  &c. ,  as  soon 
as  they  have  rooted  ;  and  propagate  Selaginellas, 
Oplismentts  (Panicum)  Burmanni,  Zebrinas  (Trades- 
cantia),  &c.  Where  there  are  permanent  edgings 
of  Selaginella  denticulata  and  others,  the  present 
is  a  good  time  for  making  these  good  or  for 
renewing  them.  If  it  is  not  necessary  to  replant, 
some  fine  loamy  soil  and  leaf-mo  i Id  or  rotten 
manure  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing.  Caladiums 
may  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
stock,  and  others  may  be  potted-up  entire. 

The  Conservatory,  <frc. — Admit  air  freely  when 
the  weather  is  favourable,  and  as  far  as  possible 
dispense  with  fire-heat ;  remove  all  dead  leaves  and 
flowers  from  the  plants  each  day.  The  creepers 
and  climbing  plants  should  be  thinned-out,  and 
the  growths  to  be  retained  regulated  and  cleaned. 
If  mealy-bug  is  found  on  Buch  plants  as  Tacsonias, 
sponge  the  leaves  and  stems  with  insecticide,  and 
paint  the  rafters  and  any  crevices  with  paraffin. 

Violets,  <fec .  in  pits. — Remove  decayed  leaves,  afford 
the  plants  water,  and  remove  the  sashes  entirely 
from  the  pits  during  the  day.  Carnations  for 
winter  flowering  may  now  be  propagated  on  bottom 
heat. 

Forcing-house. — Introduce  succession  batches  of 
Hydrangeas,  Callas,  &c.  The  yellow  Callas  require 
more  heat  than  the  white  ones,  and  a  lighter  peaty 
compost,  with  a  liberal  amount  of  pot  room. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Soils  and  Leaf-mould. — The  present  season  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  for  the  preparation  of  a  variety 
of  soils  and  leaf- mould.  Both  are  required  in 
quantity  in  all  country  gardens  for  potting,  and 
as  dressings  for  beds  and  borders.  In  cutting 
pasture  turf,  the  country  gardener,  who  is  for- 
tunately placed  that  he  can  get  his  turfy  soil  from 
the  home  estate,  selects  the  present  month  for 
cutting  and  carting,  because  the  land  is  moist,  and 
cutting  and  stripping  therefore  easy  work.  He 
needs  not  to  be  told  that  rich  loamy  soil  yields  the 
best  turf,  being  full  of  roots  dead  and  living, 
excellent  in  every  way  for  plants.  The  soil,  if  it 
be  very  good,  may  be  dug  6  inches  deep,  and  that 
of  poorer  quality  "  raced"  out  1  foot  in  width,  and 
raised  '2  to  4  inches  thick  with  the  turuug-iron,  the 
length  being  anything  between  1  foot  and  3  feet. 
A  turf  stack  should  have  its  form  marked  out  with 
stout  pegs,  and  within  these  lines  the  turves  should 
be  laid  in  courses  like  brickwork,  and  fresh  horse- 
dung  and  some  soot  should  be  strewn  between  the 
courses,  not  being  lavish  in  the  use  of  the  latter. 
The  stack  may  be  built  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and 
finished  off  with  a  saddle-back  that  will  keep  out 
the  rain  in  great  part.  It  is  very  essential  that  no 
herbage  is  allowed  to  grow  on  a  loam-stack,  for 
should  weevils  exist  in  the  turf,  living  vegetation 
would  afford  these    beetles  and  their  larva?  food, 


and   enable   them   to    live,    and    become   a   great 
nuisance  to  the  gardener. 

Leaf-mould. — Tree-leaves  contain  much  of  the 
nutriment  demanded  by  plants,  hence  its  value  to 
the  Mower  gardener.  By  itself  it  is,  for  most  species, 
too  porous,  but  mixed  with  loam  in  varyiDg  pro- 
portions, it  greatly  aids  the  growth  of  many 
different  species.  Perhaps  the  best  sort  of  leaf- 
mould  obtainable  in  this  country  is  that  of  the  Oak, 
Beech,  Sweet  Chestnut,  and  Hornbeam.  The 
leaves  should  be  collected  free  from  sticks  and 
stones,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  depression  of  the 
ground,  being  hurdled  round  to  keep  the  mass 
together.  A  heap  may  be  built  from  o  to  10  feet 
high,  and  it  should  be  turned  the  sides  into  the 
middle  after  decay  has  set — say,  the  following 
autumn.  This  operation  will  hasten  decay,  but 
there  will  be  no  available  leaf-mould  till  well  into 
the  second  year.  By  that  time  the  heap  will  have 
shrunk  considerably,  and  much  of  it  at  the  bottom 
will  be  decayed  wholly  or  in  part,  and  may  be  put 
through  a  screen  or  sieve  with  1-inch  meshes,  the 
refuse  being  returned  to  the  heap  to  still  further 
decay.  At  intervals  of  six  months  this  sort  of 
screening  and  sorting  must  be  repeated,  till  the 
entire  mass  is  decayed,  the  useable  leaf-mould 
being  stored  by  itself  under  cover.  By  this  method 
of  proceeding  there  will  be  three  different  heaps 
of  leaves  in  as  many  stages  of  decay. 

Seedlings. — Seeds  the  sowing  of  which  has  been 
advised  in  former  issues,  viz.,  Acacias,  Begonias, 
Melianthus,  Cannas,  &c,  should  be  pricked  off  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  handled  easily.  These  fragile 
plants  are  liable  to  damping  off  if  afforded  much 
moisture,  or  the  pots  and  pans  not  very  well 
crocked.  Let  the  pans,  &c,  stand  near  the  glass 
in  the  same  warm  house  the  plants  were  raised  in, 
and  when  once  growth  is  renewed  inure  them 
gradually  to  more  fresh  air. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  WiF.D,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 

Strawberries  planted  out  last  autumn  will  require 
to  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  of  the  plants  have 
been  loosened  by  the  recent  frosts,  they  should  be 
made  firm  again  by  treading  the  soil.  The  ground 
between  the  rows,  if  sufficiently  dry,  may  after- 
wards be  loosened  with  a  hoe.  Runners  that  were 
set  out  in  nursery  rows  last  autumn  should  be 
planted  into  their  permanent  positions.  If  the 
positions  have  not  yet  been  prepared,  the  work 
must  now  be  hurried  on,  and  the  planting  deferred 
until  the  soil  has  settled.  These  plants  will  not  bear 
much  fruit  this  season,  and  the  ground  between 
them  may  be  utilised,  if  desired,  for  the  growth  of 
Lettuces,  or  some  such  crops.  Old  plantations  will 
need  manuring,  but  previous  to  applying  this,  clean 
the  plants  from  dead  leaves  ;  and  if  there  are 
weeds,  hoe  and  rake  the  ground.  Place  the  manure 
between  the  rows,  and  in  spreading  it  subsequently, 
work  the  manure  well  up  around  the  collars  of  the 
plants.  A  little  old  potting-soil  added  to  the 
manure  is  an  advantage,  and  if  it  be  made  firm 
round  the  collars,  the  plants  will  soon  push  out  an 
abundance  of  roots  into  it.  Spent  Mushroom  and 
hot-bed  dung  make  capital  manures  for  Straw- 
berries, but  if  these  cannot  be  obtained,  use  must 
be  made  of  artificials.  Soot  is  a  good  stimulant, 
and  with  a  little  lime  added  it  proves  beneficial  on 
some  soils.  These  and  any  artificial  manures  should 
be  strewn  over  the  surface,  which  should  then  be 
lightly  hoed  or  forked  over.  Digging  with  a  spade 
between  rows  of  Strawberries  should  not  be 
practised. 

Preparation  for  Grafting. — All  trees  intended  to 
be  regrafted  during  this  spring  should  be  headed 
back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  points  where  it  is 
intended  to  insert  the  scions.  The  final  cutting 
back  is  best  done  at  the  time  the  operation  of 
grafting  is  performed.  Secure  the  uecessary  scions 
at  once,  and  heel  them  in  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hedge  or  wall,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done. 
For  the  grafting  of  established  trees,  wood  of  two 
years  old  should  be  preferred.  Wood  made  last 
year  wdl  answer  well  for  younger  trees,  and  for 
thin  stocks. 

Miscellaneous  Kinds  of  Work. — During  inclement 
weather,  when  the  men  are  unable  to  get  on  the 
ground,  a  variety  of  jobs  may  be  done,  namely, 
shreds  cut  for  future  use,  old  wall-nails  sorted, 
roasted  in  a  shovel  over  a  fire,  and  whilst  hot 
dipped  in  linseed  oil  ;  and  usable  old  shreds  may 
be  boiled  in  soda  and  water,  in  order  to  kill  insects 


and  their  eggs.  The  old  wall  shading  and  blinds  may 
need  repairing  and  new  ones  making  ;  also  wooden 
pegs  of  all  sorts,  including  those  for  holding  the 
blinds  and  nets  away  from  the  surface  of  the  walls. 
The  Fruit-room. — Most  varieties  of  Pears  are 
now  past  their  best,  or  over.  The  variety  Berga- 
motte  d'E9peren  has  again  proved  itself  to  be  the 
best  late  Pear  here,  the  fruit  having  been  in  use  all 
through  the  month  of  January.  Apples  are  keep- 
ing well,  and  many  varieties,  though  past  their 
proper  season,  still  retain  their  flavour  almost  un- 
impaired. The  remaining  fruits  of  all  kinds  should 
be  carefully  sorted  and  inspected  weekly,  and  any 
that  show  signs  of  decay  removed.  Keep  the  room, 
cool,  and  avoid  draughts  from  windows  and  venti- 
lators— stillness  of  the  air  and  a  rather  low  tempe- 
rature being  best  for  Apples  late  in  the  season. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Obapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,. 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Onions. — The  ground  for  this  crop  requires  to  be 
richly  manured  yearly,  but  it  is  better  to  change 
the  position  of  the  bed.  An  open  situation  upon  a 
fairly  dry  sub-sod,  and  where  the  Celery  was 
grown  last  season,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  trenching, 
exposure  to  air,  and  previous  manuring  given  the 
soil  for  the  needs  of  the  Celery,  would  save  further 
work  of  that  sort  now.  When  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  be  easily  worked,  it  should  be  levelled 
and  made  firm  by  treading.  If  possible,  the  sowing 
should  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  March.  Sow 
the  seeds  thinly,  and  as  evenly  as  possible  in  shallow 
drills  about  1  foot  apart,  and  cover  them  lightly 
with  soil.  If  the  weather  be  wet,  the  surface  of 
the  bed  should  be  sprinkled  occasionally  with  soot 
and  wood-ashes,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  drawing 
down  the  leaves.  Where  medium-sized,  well- 
ripened  bulbs  are  required,  it  is  perhaps  better  to- 
adhere  to  the  practise  of  sowing  out  of  doors, 
although  if  seeds  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  the  Onion- 
plant  afterwards  transplanted,  finer  bulbs  may  be 
obtained.  But  there  is  the  danger  that  these 
would  be  but  half  ripened.  Am  >ug  the  many 
excellent  varieties  are  Veitch's  Maincrop,  Brown 
Globe,  Holborn,  James'  Long  Keeping,  and  Xune- 
ham  Park ;  while  for  the  larger  single  bulbs, 
Ailsa  Craig,  and  Cranston's  Excelsior  may  be- 
recommended. 

Parsnips. — Ground  that  was  deeply  trenched  and 
liberally  manured  last  autumn,  should  now  be  made 
level  for  the  reception  of  Parsnip-seeds.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  the  preseut  month. 
A  good  open  situation,  and  a  sandy  loam,  or  a  rich 
soil  of  not  too  stiff  a  nature,  is  required  for  this 
crop.  Sow  thinly  in  shallow  drills,  about  18  inches 
to  2  feet  apart,  and  rake  evenly  over.  The  most 
reliable  varieties  are  Carter's  Maltese,  Hollow 
Crown,  and  Veitch's  Improved  Hollow  Crown. 

Cucumbers. — Seeds  should  be  sown  now  in  pots- 
tilled  with  a  light  rich  soil,  and  if  placed  io  heat, 
they  will  produce  plants  ready  for  transplanting: 
into  heated  pits  or  frames  by  the  begiuniug  of 
April.  As  varieties  for  early  fruiting,  choose  those 
which  have  a  hardy  constitution,  and  are  free 
bearing,  such  as  Cardiff  C.istle,  Telegraph,  and 
Sion  House  Improved. 

Miscellaneous  Seeds. — Sow  now  in  boxes  filled 
with  light,  friable  mould,  seeds  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cabbage,  Waloheren  Cauliflower,  Early  Broccoli. 
Lettuce,  and  Leeks,  and  put  them  in  cold  frames. 
A  further  sowing  to  produce  later  plants  may  be 
made  three  weeks  hence.  Tomato,  Capsicum,  and: 
white  Celery  seed  may  be  sown  in  heat,  but  remove 
the  Celery  when  germinated  to  a  cool  structure. 

General  Work.— Cut  a  supply  of  sticks  suitable 
for  staking  Peas  and  Beans,  and  in  wet  weather 
get  these  pointed  and  shortened  to  the  leugth 
required.  The  taller-growing  varieties  will  need 
freshly  cut  sticks,  but  for  those  of  dwarfer  growth, 
old  sticks  may  be  used.  If  the  straw  upon  the 
out-of-door  Mushroom-beds  has  become  very  damp, 
or  decayed,  a  fresh  supply  should  be  afforded  : 
where  the  Mushrooms  are  showing,  sprinkle  lime 
and  soot  round  the  edge  of  the  bed  in  order  to 
destroy  slugs  and  snails. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 

naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling. 

ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Commwiications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  dvly  signed  by 
the  writer.  Ij  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  commwiications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    MARCH. 


THURSDAY,  Mar. 

THURSDAY,  Mar. 

TUESDAY,  Mar. 

THURSDAY,  Mar. 

WEDNESDAY,  Mar. 

THURSDAY,  Mar. 

TUESDAY,  Mai:. 


— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

'  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
i     Orchid  Society,  Meeting. 

)  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Coiu 
i     uiittees,  Meeting. 

-Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

I  Torquay  and    District   Gardeners' 
i      Association,  Exhibition. 

,  l  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
'  ]      Orchid  Society,  Meeting. 

.  1  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
)      mittees. 


8ALES. 

MONDAY,   March  5. — Roses,  AzaUas,   Fruit-trees,    Hardy 

Perennials,  &c  ,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
TUESDAY,  March  6\— Unreserved  Sale  of  the  Collections  of 

Orchids  formed  by  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  of  Allerton  Beeches. 

Liverpool,  on  the  Premises,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 

12.30  o'clock  (two  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  March  ".—Japanese  Lilies,  Ornamental 
and  Decorative  Palms,  Roses,  Continental  plants.  Ac.l 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms.  —  Sale  of  Building 
Frontages.  Nursery  Land,  and  Glass,  of  Victoria  Nurserv, 
Enfield  Highway,  N.,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Rendell,  00,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside. ,  E.C. 

FRIDAY,  March  9.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 41 '5  . 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.—  February  2S  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  51°;  Min.  S9°. 

Easterly  wind  ;  fine. 
Provinces.—  February  2S(6  p.m.):  Max.  44°,  W.  Ii     i 
Min.,  37°,  N.-E.  Scotland. 


Should  Chiswick  TH'S  is  a  cl"esti°n  which,  with 
he  Abandoned  ?  other  even  more  serious  pro- 
posals, deserves  the  most  careful 
and  anxious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
horticulturists.  It  is  true  that  the  centenary 
•of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  still 
some  three  or  four  years  off,  but  if  the  schemes 
mentioned  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
are  to  be  carried  out,  there  is  no  time  to 
consider  the  matter  before  action  is  taken,  as 
we  are  told  it  will  be,  even  if  it  be  not  already 
commenced.  Although  primarily  it  concerns  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
them  only,  yet  the  position  obtained  by  the 
Society  is  so  important  that  anything  which 
concerns  it  finds  its  reflex  in  horticulture 
generally.  Thanks  to  the  zeal  and  energy 
thrown  into  the  reconstruction  of  the  Society,  and 
the  sound  policy  governing  its  present  manage- 
ment, the  Society  is  once  more  in  a  flourishing 
financial  condition,  but  those  conversant  with  its 
history  know  but  too  well  how  periods  of 
prosperity  have  alternated  with  epochs  of 
financial  depression  so  severe  as,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  to  bring  the  Society  to  the  verge 
of  utter  ruin.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  avoiding 
any  future  cataclysm  of  this  description,  and 
with  the  object  of  improving  and  extending  the 
useful  work  of  the  Society  that  we  call  attention 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Society,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  Council  will  welcome  any 
feasible  suggestions  from  whatever  quarter  they 
come. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  question  as  to  the  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  atmosphere  near 
London.  That  cannot  be  improved  by  any- 
thing we  can  do.      We  are  also  told  that  the 


soil  at  Chiswick  is  exhausted.  That,  however, 
is  merely  an  affair  of  labour  and  manure.  In 
future,  culture  under  glass  must  take  an  even 
larger  share  of  attention  than  it  now  does,  and 
in  that  way,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  fog  and  smoke  may  be 
palliated. 

If,  however,  matters  have  already  reached 
the  stage  that  Chiswick  is  to  be  definitely 
abandoned,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  matters 
connected  with  it. 

It  has  been  actually  decided  to  purchase  a 
trial  ground  at  a  distance  from  London,  and  to 
vacate  Chiswick,  in  spite  of  the  large  expense 
of  removing  and  re-erecting  the  houses  and 
of  the  fact  that  unless  it  happens  to  be  par- 
ticularly easy  of  access,  there  will  be  even  fewer 
visitors  than  there  are  now  to  Chiswick. 

As  to  the  trials  themselves  they  obviously 
require  to  be  carried  out  on  a  wider  and  more 
scientific  basis  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 
At  present  the  main  work  done  is  to  assess  the 
mercantile  value  of  certain  plants,  and,  though 
not  avowedly  yet  virtually,  to  allot  certificates 
accordingly.  Thus,  as  at  the  committees  com- 
mercial value  is  the  thing  primarily  thought  of. 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  commercial  test,  but  we 
think  this  is  only  incidentally  and  indirectly 
a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  society. 
Primarily  it  concerns  the  merchants  whose 
trial-grounds,  by  the  way,  are  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  and  organisation  besides  which 
the  Chiswick  trials  look  ridiculous.  More- 
over, the  trial-grounds  and  propagating-houses 
of  our  great  firms  are,  notwithstanding  their 
commercial  objects,  conducted  on  scientific 
principles  all  but  completely  ignored  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  And  so  it  happens, 
that,  according  to  present  conditions,  if  one 
wishes  to  see  progressive  and  experimental 
horticulture  carried  out  with  a  definite  aim  and 
purpose,  one  must  visit  some  of  the  trial-grounds 
and  experimental-houses  of  our  great  nursery 
and  seed  firms  ;  whilst  if  one  wishes  to  see 
which  plants  have  obtained  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate, now,  merely  a  commercial  advertisement, 
one  must  go  to  Chiswick  or  the  Drill  Hall — a 
strange  inversion  of  the  proprieties  ! 

The  certificates  afford  a  means  of  recognising 
merit  and  interest  in  a  particular  plant,  or  they 
serve  to  call  attention  to  superior  cultivation. 
Some  people  we  fear  look  upon  them  simply 
from  the  commercial  side  as  lures  to  induce  the 
public  to  buy.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
this  may  account  for  the  prodigality  with 
which  they  are  awarded. 

The  relinquishment  of  the  Chiswick  garden, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  trial-ground 
elsewhere,  are  not  the  only  questions  which 
need  consideration.  If  a  proper  home  for  the 
Society,  affording  room  for  the  library,  offices, 
meeting-rooms  for  general  horticultural  pur- 
poses, in  fact,  a  horticultural  institute  such  as 
we  have  so  long  yearned  for,  is  really  not 
attainable,  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  we 
are  not  inclined  to  admit,  at  least  some  more 
fitting  place  than  the  Drill  Hall  might  be  found 
for  the  fortnightly  meetings.  The  nurserymen 
who  avail  themselves  so  largely  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  exhibiting  their  productions  might 
be  expected  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Society  in  this  matter. 

The  establishment  of  a  horticultural  college 
at  the  new  garden  is  an  even  more  serious  pro- 
posal, concerning  which  the  Council  has  kept 
the  Fellows  pretty  much  in  the  dark.  It  is 
rumoured  that  this  is  to  be  done  with  the  active 
support  of  certain  County  Counoils.     Until  we 


have  definite  information,  it  would  be  premature 
to  discuss  this  matter. 

The  cryptic  and  inadequate  utterances  in  the 
annual  report,  or  in  the  speech  of  the  President, 
can  scarcely  be  held  to  bind  the  Fellows  to 
adopt  without  further  consideration  the  details 
of  such  tremendous  proposals.  Nothing  but  a 
general  statement  was  made  at  the  meeting,  and 
most  of  the  Fellows  thought  that  the  negotia- 
tions said  to  be  pending  had  reference  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Centenary  in  four  years  time, 
not  to  any  immediate  action,  and  that  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  the  consideration  of 
details. 

We  allude  to  these  matters  for  the  sake  of 
affording  a  basis  for  discussion.  Our  sole  object 
is  to  secure  ample  consideration  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  those  proposals  for  the  future, 
mentioned  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  Fellows  at 
large  on  these  most  important  matters. 

It  is  not  too  late,  even  now,  to  call  a  general 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  further 
information  concerning  the  details  of  schemes 
of  such  magnitude  and  vital  importance. 

All  will  agree  in  upholding  any  plan  which 
will  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  Society, 
increase  its  usefulness,  and  avert  the  possibility 
of  financial  disaster. 

All  will  concur  in  supporting  and  aiding  the 
Council  and  the  Executive  officers  of  the 
Society,  who  have  such  substantial  claims  on  the 
gratitude  and  on  the  assistance  of  horticulturists 
in  general. 

Coincident  with  the  Paris  Chrys- 

lnternational      anthemum  Show  announced   for 

Chrysanthemum    0ctober    23    next,    but  which    it 

L-ODICrBIlCC  "ill  J. 

seems  may  possibly  be  post- 
poned a  few  days  later,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
hold  an  international  conference,  and  the  dates 
fixed  are  the  24th  and  25th  of  that  month. 

As  some  of  our  readers  are  aware,  there  are 
three  bodies  in  France  that  pay  special  attention 
to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  little  rivalry  exists  among  them. 
These  bodies  consist  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum section  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  in  Paris,  the  French 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  Lyons, 
and  the  Northern  French  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Lille.  They 
have  all  done  good  work,  their  publications  are 
interesting,  their  members  are  imbued  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  seems  to  be  only  possessed  by 
those  flower-growers  who  take  up  the  Chrysan- 
themum, and  in  each  case  membership  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Inasmuch  as  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition authorities  have  provided  for  a  series  of 
flower-shows  during  the  running  of  this  World's 
Fair,  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  show  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  something  of  exceptional 
merit  in  the  way  of  a  Chrysanthemum  show. 
It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  this  is  prac- 
tically settled,  and  that  the  three  Societies 
operating  in  districts  far  apart  have  agreed  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  for  this  year,  and  all 
meet  together  in  Paris  in  conference  with  other 
growers  of  Chrysanthemums.  L'uniim  fait  la 
force,  and  we  may  expect  something  phenomenal 
from  this  triune  effort. 

The  organising  committee  is  at  once  com- 
prehensive and  representative.  Many  of  the 
best  names  appearing,  although  from  an  English 
point  of  view  we  should  have  liked  to  see  some 
Southern  notabilities  on  the  list,  especially  from 
Toulouse,  that  "  berceau  du  Chrysanthime " 
where  Capitaine  Bernet,  the  first  man  in  Europe 
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to'^raise   seedling   Chrysanthemums,   lived,    in 
which  work  Jie  wa3  long  followed  by  men  whose 
names  arejamong  the  most  familiar  to  English 
growers. 
As   atTpresent    constituted,  the  following  is 

the]listof|thecommittee  : — President,  M.  Viger  ; 

Vice-Presidents  :  MM.    Maxime  de  la   Roche- 


presence  of  ladies,  for  a  Gold  Medal  to  be 
awarded,  &c.  Any  person,  French  or  stranger, 
whether  a  member  or  not  of  any  of  the  three 
societies,  can  take  part  in  the  Conference,  and 
must  make  application  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  President,  84,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris. 
Affiliated  or  corresponding  societies  may  send 


annually  a  dozen  spikes,  with  some  thirty  of  its 
handsome  flowers  ;  the  variety  is  superb,  and  as 
an  example  of  culture  the  plant  is  unrivalled. 
Since  the  first  introduction  to  Europe  of  this 
remarkable  plant,  no  other  Cypripedium  has  made 
such  a  sensation  as  this  kind.  The  late  Prof.  Dr. 
Retchenbach  declared  that  this  was  "  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  introductions   ever   seen."    The 


I    I 


FlG.    41.— CYPRIPEDIUM    ROTHSCHILDIANUM,    IN  THE  COLLECTION   OF    BARONESS    ADOLPHE   DE   ROTHSCHILD. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  by  the  Baroness.) 


terie,  Wulveryck,  Calvat,  Lemaire  ;  General 
Secretary  M.  Abel  Chatenay  ;  Secretaries  : 
MM.  Bergman,  Ph.  Rivoire,  Coi-donnier, 
Li.mnet;  Members  :  MM. Magne,  Gab.  Debrie, 
Delavier,  Nonin,  Oudot,  A.  Truffaut,  Vacherot, 
L.  Duval,  Rozain,  Boucharlat,  Falzer,  Dau- 
thenay,  Charmet,  Combet,  Muluard,  .Tarry, 
Desloges,  Defraisne,  and  Beethune. 

The  regulations  provide,  among  other  things, 
for  certain  questions   to  be  discussed,  for  the 


two  delegates,  and  the  printed  proceedings  will 
be  distributed  gratis  among  the  persons  who 
are  thus  made  members  of  the  Conference. 


Cypripedium  Rothschildianum.—  The  speci- 
men here  illustrated  (tig.  41)  is  in  the  collection  of 
the  Baroness  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  of  Paris,  and 
grown  in  the  Orchid-houses  at  Boulogne,  near  Paris. 
From  quite  a  small  plant  purchased  uine  years 
ago  we  have  before  us  a  noble  specimen  carrying 


specimen  measures  nearly  a  yard  across,  and 
carries  nearly  "200  leaves.  Years  ago  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  admiring  splendidly  -  grown,  large 
specimen  Orchids  at  our  shows,  and  it  is  a  loss 
keenly  felt  that  now  there  are  so  few  really  grandly 
grown  specimen  plants  ;  but  what  can  excel  such 
massive  examples  as  here  portrayed?  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum  bears  probably  the  palm  among 
lady  slippers,  not  even  C.  caudatum,  C.  Stonei. 
C.  Morgani.T,  and  the  almost  priceless  C.  Stonei 
platytamium  can  compare  with  it.     The  culture  of 
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Orchids  is  now  better  understood  than  ever.  There 
are  grown  today  more  Orchids  than  have  ever 
been  in  cultivation,  but  shall  we  ever  see  again  the 
grand  specimens  of  older  times  ?  Nothing  should 
stimulate  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  culti- 
vator as  growing  a  plant  into  a  specimen,  and  up 
to  its  very  maximum  of  development.  Twenty 
magnificently-grown  specimen  Orchids  give  more 
real  pleasure  to  a  lover  of  plants  than  houses  full  of 
ordinary  plants,  such  as  may  be  seen  anywhere. 
Our  illustration  has  been  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph by  the  Baroness  Adolphe  de  Rothschild, 
whose  photographic  work  is  so  well  known.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  plant  portraits  we 
have  seen. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— February  15,  1900,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  R.  Morton  Middleton,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a 
series  of  specimens  of  Asplenium  Bradleyi,  Eaton, 
one  of  the  rarer  rock  Ferns  from  Tennessee,  to  show 
its  extreme  variability.  The  simplest  fronds  exhi- 
bited were  found  in  a  damp,  cold,  perpendicular 
rift,  which  no  sunshine  could  enter,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  1700  feet ;  these  fronds  had  the  simple 
pinnate  structure,  with  green  rachis  and  rounded 
toothed  pinna?  of  A.  viride,  Hudson,  but  were  more 
coriaceous  than  in  that  species.  The  other  plants 
exhibited,  however,  showed  a  gradual  tendency  to 
become  more  and  more  compound,  culminating  in  a 
luxuriant  specimen  with  pinnatifid  fronds  10  inches 
long,  the  greeu  rachis  becoming  purple  and  ehining 
in  all  the  plants  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Siienstone  exhibited  a  collection  of  700  photo- 
graphs of  British  flowering  plants,  to  show  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  camera  in 
the  direction  of  botanical  illustration.  He  con- 
tended that  photography  was  the  only  means  by 
which  the  lines  and  masses  of  our  flowering  plants, 
as  truly  characteristic  as  the  less  subtle  characters 
bymeans  of  which  botanists  group  and  arraDge  plants 
into  orders,  genera,  and  species,  could  be  readily 
reproduced.  He  explained  the  various  technical 
processes  and  apparatus  necessary  for  successful 
plant  photography,  and  alluded  to  the  ditliculties 
inseparable  from  the  photography  of  plants  in  their 
natural  habitats,  Ac.  His  remarks  were  illustrated 
by  means  of  lantern-slides.  Mr.  J.  B.  CarrutHEKS, 
F.L.S.,  exhibifed  specimens  and  lantern-slides  to 
illustrate  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  canker 
Nectria  ditissima  on  the  Cocoa-plant,  and  gave  an 
account  of  certain  experiments  which  he  had  made 
to  destroy  it  without  injury  to  the  tree  which  it 
attacked. 

Stable-manure  for  Potatos.— According 
to  some  experiments  carried  out  for  the  Wilts 
County  Council,  a  more  profitable  crop  was  obtained 
with  the  use  of  stable-manure,  at  5s.  a  load,  than 
with  artificials.  The  stable-mannre  undoubtedly 
enabled  the  plants  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
drought  of  the  last  two  seasons. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Queensland,  1900.  — 
Acting  upon  instruction  from  the  Queensland 
Under-Secretary  for  Agriculture,  the  Instructor  in 
Fruit  Culture  attached  to  that  department,  has 
forwarded  to  us  (under  date  January  15),  the 
following  interesting  paiticulars  connected  with 
the  fruit  crops  for  the  current  season  : — The  last 
figures  available  show  the  following  acreage  and 
returns  for  the  following  fruits  : — 

Bananas      ...      5264  acres     ...     Produce  40,54V. 000  doz. 

PiDeapples  ...      1130     „  402,752    „ 

Oranges        ...       2272     „  1,527,469    „ 

The  prospects  of  the  present  crop  are  as  follows  : — 
Bananas  :  The  dry  spring  has  somewhat  retarded 
this  crop,  but  recent  rains  have  greatly  improved 
it.  Pineapples  will  be  ready  for  marketing  within 
a  month  ;  there  is  a  good  show  of  fruit  on  both 
rough-leaved  and  smooth  Pines,  and  the  recent 
rains  will  tend  to  improve  the  size,  which  promised 
to  be  small.  Oranges  are  very  patchy  ;  some  dis- 
tricts promising  record  crops,  whilst  others  will  be 
leas  than  average.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Mandarins.      Passion-fruit  has  been  a  good  crop,  as 


have  also  been  Strawberries  and  Cape  Gooseberries. 
Mangos  are  only  a  small  crop  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  colony. 

Bordeaux    Mixture     and    the    Potato 

DISEASE. — According  to  the  experiments  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Wilts  County  Council,  the  average 
gain  from  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  the  Potato  disease  amounted  to  over 
£2  10s.  per  acre.  The  application  is  specially  valu- 
able to  late  varieties.  Two  applications  are  gene- 
rally necessary,  the  first  being  most  advantageous, 
whilst  no  benefit  accrued  from  a  third  spraying. 

Calcutta  Rose  Show.— a  Rose   show  in 

January  is  something  of  a  novelty ;  one  held  at 
Calcutta  on  January  26,  proved  a  thorough  success 
in  every  respect  in  spite  of  a  hailstorm  which 
traversed  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  ( iangetic 
plain,  and  destroyed  many  Roses  intended  for 
exhibition.  The  varieties  shown  were  mostly  such 
as  we  are  familiar  with  here.  A  full  report  of  the 
show  is  given  in  our  energetic  contemporary, 
Indian  Gardening  of  February  1. 

NlTRAGlN.— According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Demonstrations  at  Calne,  Wilts  (Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode),  a  considerable  gain  has  resulted 
on  an  average  of  three  years  from  the  employment 
of  nitragin  (bacteria  obtained  from  the  root-nodules 
of  Leguminous  plants).  These  bacteria  absorb  the 
nitrogen  from  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  soil,  and 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  nitrates,  which  are 
serviceable  to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  soil  may  become  positively  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  it  was  before  the  growth  of  the 
crop. 

The   Curvature   of    Roots.— The  fact  is 

obvious  enough,  and  many  explanations  have  been 
given.  Mr.  J.  B.  Pollock,  in  the  Botanical 
Gazette  (Chicago)  for  January,  has  an  excellent 
paper,  in  which  he  summarises  what  has  been 
already  published,  and  adds  numerous  details  of 
his  own  experiments.  The  general  conclusion  is, 
that  the  protoplasm  is  sensitive  to,  or  responds  to, 
the  influence  of  a  stimulus — so  much  is  universally 
acknowledged.  The  tip  of  the  root  is  also  known 
to  be  specially  sensitive,  and  the  effect  of  the 
stimulus  whatever  it  may  be,  is  transferred  from 
the  tip  to  the  cells  of  the  cortex.  The  effect  of  the 
stimulus  so  transmitted  is  to  increase  the  tension 
between  the  cortex  and  the  central  cylinder  on  the 
convex  side,  and  to  decrease  or  reverse  the  tension 
on  the  concave  side.  The  alterations  in  tension  ou 
the  concave  side  are  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  protoplasm  becomes  more  permeable  to  water, 
some  of  which  exudes,  and  is  taken  up  by  the 
cells  on  the  convex  side,  which  thus  ultimately 
contain  more  water  than  those  of  the  concave  side. 
In  brief,  the  stimulus  induces  a  greater  flow  of 
water  to  the  cells  of  one  side  than  to  those  on  the 
other — hence  the  curvature. 

"Jack  and  Jill's  Journey:  A  Tour 
Through  the  Plant  Kingdom."— This  is  the 
title  of  a  book  by  Phoebe  Allen,  and  published  by 
Wells,  Gardner  &  Co.  It  is  intended  to  tempt 
children  to  take  notice  of  plants,  and  to  learn  the 
lessons  they  teach.  We  think  such  attempts  are 
well  intentioned  but  rarely  successful,  the  children 
recognise  both  the  powder  and  the  jam,  and  while 
they  do  not  like  either,  they  specially  object  to  the 
mixture  of  both.  At  least,  that  is  our  experience. 
We  are  bound  in  justice  to  add  that  in  this  case 
the  powder  is  of  good  quality,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  in  books  of  this  character.  The  informa- 
tion, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  accurate.  The  book  is 
appropriately  illustrated,  and  has  a  sufficient  index. 

German  Dendrology. — We  have  before  us 
the  Mitteilungen  dcr  Deutschen  Dendrologischen 
Gessellschaft,  or  Transactions  of  the  German  Den- 
drological  Society,  for  1899.  It  opens  with  a 
coloured  figure  and  description  of  Berberis  Thun- 
bergi,  by  Baron  von  St.  Paul.  This  species  is 
remarkable  for  the  rich  purple  coloration  of  the 
leaves  in  autumn.     Herr   Beissser  contributes  a 


useful  paper  on  the  exotic  trees  suitable  for  forests, 
and  the  decoration  of  wooded  tracts.  Hen 
Purpus  calls  attention  to  certain  novelties,  such 
as  Ribes  Spiethianum  of  Kohne  ;  Cratiegus  intri- 
cata  of  Lange  ;  Euonymus  caryophylla  of  Miquel ; 
Celtis  Davidiana  of  Carriere,  &c.  Dr.  Kohne 
contributes  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  occurrence  of 
papilla?  and  stomata  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees.  M.  Usteri  has  a  paper  on 
the  Berberis  and  its  allies.  B.  stenophylla  is- 
regarded  as  a  true  species,  and  not  a  hybrid.  The 
publication  is  full  of  varied  and  interesting  matter. 

SPRING  AT  KEW. — Already  there  are  signs  of 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  florally  speaking. 
Snowdrops  abound,  Crocuses  are  putting  in  atk 
appearance,  and  the  gorgeously-coloured  Irises, 
such  as  I.  reticulata  and  its  allies,  are  in  full  bloom. 
Some  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Cornus  mas,  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  very  beautiful  Primus  triloba  is 
not  far  behind.  Eranthis  cilicica  is  in  full  bloom  ;  it 
resembles  the  common  Winter  Aconite,  but  the 
flowers  are  rather  larger,  of  a  different  shade  of 
yellow,  and  the  involucre  is  cut  up  into  much  nar- 
rower segments  ;  in  the  young  state  these  are  some- 
times of  a  brown  colour,  and  form  a  kind  of 
frilled  collar  around  the  unopened  flower. 

Planting  in  the  Cape  Colony.  —  The 
Forestry  Department  is  undertaking  the  planting 
of  Conifers  for  timber.  At  present  a  quarter  of  a 
million  is  annually  paid  for  imported  wood,  mostly 
coniferous. 

Kew  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— The  director 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  has  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, a  series  of  large-sized  photographs  illustrative- 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  They  have  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Gunn,  of  Richmond,  and  are 
representative  of  the  various  houses,  museums, 
laboratory,  herbarium,  library,  &c.  The  views  of 
the  lake  and  of  the  Rhododendron  valley  are  not 
only  representations,  but  lovely  pictures  of  the 
scenes. 

Lambeth  Palace  Grounds.— The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  consented  to  haDd  over 
to  thte  London  County  Council  a  large  portion  of 
the  grounds  attached  to  Lambeth  Palace  to  be  used 
as  a  public  open  space.  The  Parks  Committee  of 
the  Council  have  had  interviews  with  the  Primate 
as  to  how  they  proposed  to  deal  with  the  field 
adjoining  the  Palace  should  they  be  allowed  to 
undertake  the  management  of  it  for  the  public 
benefit.  It  was  explained  at  the  interviews  that 
the  desire  of  the  committee  was  to  be  enabled, 
with  the  permission  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Archbishop,  to  undertake  to  lay  out  the  ground  for 
cricket  and  other  games,  to  provide  a  gymnasium 
for  children,  and  a  playing-ground  to  which  only 
women  and  children  should  have  access.  The  pro- 
position was  that,  by  so  treating  the  land,  and  by 
providing  a  sufficient  staff  to  control  and  regulate 
the  use  of  it,  it  would  be  practicable  to  keep  the 
field  open  to  the  free  use  of  the  public  all  day.  The 
Archbishop  received  these  proposals  with  evident 
pleasure.  The  Parks  Committee  state  that,  by 
the  generous  action  of  the  Archbishop,  a  play- 
ground about  10  acres  in  area  will  be  added  to 
London's  open  spaces  without  cost  ta  the  county 
beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for  preparing  and. 
controlling  the  ground. 

"Anne  Pratt's  Flowering  Plants."— The 
new  edition,  edited  and  revised  by  Mr  Step,  has 
just  been  completed.  The  plates  will  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  students  of  British  botany.  The  work 
is  published  by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 

SOLDIERS'  Wl  DOW    AND  ORPHAN  FUND.— The 

'Geo.  Monro"  entertainment  committee,  com- 
posed of  the  staff  of  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  the  Covent 
Garden  fruit-salesman,  and  agent  for  the  English 
Grape  Growers'  Association,  gave  a  very  successful 
smoking  concert  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  "Free- 
masons' Tavern  "  on  Thursday,  February  22,  which 
was  extremely  well  attended.     Mr.   Geo.  Monro 
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■occupied  the  chair,  with  Mr.  Geo.  Tiffen  in  the 
vice-chair,  and  he  was  supported  by  Messrs.  A.  J. 
and  E.  G.  Monro,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  jun., 
Mr.  Edward  Rochford,  Mr.  Assbee  (superinten- 
dent of  Covent  Garden  Market),  and  many  others 
well  known  in  the  trade.  The  programme  was  a 
long,  varied,  and  attractive  one,  and  encores  were, 
so  far  as  possible,  avoided.  Half  of  the  profits  of 
the  concert  wdl  be  handed  over  to  the  "Daily 
Telegraph  Soldiers'  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund," 
and  a  collection  in  the  room  for  the  same  object, 
after  an  eloquent  appeal  by  the  chairman,  realised 
the  handsome  sum  of  £27  5s. 

Fruit    from    the    Antipodes.— We   have 

received  from  the  Manager  of  Inland  Traffic  of  the 
Orient  R.M.  Steamship    Co.   the  list  of    sailings 


local  artistes.  Mr.  T.  Cairns  occupied  the  rhair, 
and  read  an  interesting  and  appropriate  addre38  by 
Mr.  S.  AjRNOTT,  Carsethorn,  who  was  to  have 
presided,  but  was  prevented  from  attending  by 
illness. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Pro- 
vident SOCIETY. — We  are  requested  to  announce 
that  the  annual  general  meeting  of  members  of  this 
society  will  take  place  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday,  March  12,  at 
Sp.m.  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  will  preside. 

A  Spring  Show,  we  are  told,  will  be  held  on 
April  10  and  11,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Society  of  Manchester. 


the  business  transacted  at  the  recent  meeting,  will 
be  published  in  the  forthcoming  Journal,  which 
may  be  expected  in  May.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  arrange  a  dinner  of  old  and  present 
Kewites,  which  will  be  held  in  London  this  spring. 

The  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  is  a 

vigorous  horticultural  institution  in  the  big  northern 
county,  that  we  are  glad  to  see  by  the  committee's 
annual  report  just  to  hand,  is  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition.  Its  membership  is  now  about  750,  and 
larger  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  existence. 
There  is  also  a  balance  on  the  right  side  shown  in 
the  accounts.  The  society  has  decided  to  hold 
four  minor  exhibitions  in  the  coming  season,  in 
addition  to  the  large  Chrysanthemum  show  which 
will  take  place  on  November  14,  15,  and  16.    The 


FlG.  42. — SAMFKACA    FELTATA    AT    HOME    BY    THE    SIDES   OF   A    STREAM    IN    HUMBOLDT   COUNTY,  N.    CALIFORNIA.       (SEE  P.   140.) 

(From  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Davy-) 


of  fruit  ships  for  the  ensuing  season.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  Oroya  sailed  from  Sydney, 
N.S.W.,  on  February  17,  and  is  due  at  Tilbury 
with  the  first  fruit  cargo  on  the  31st  inst.  This 
will  be  followed  by  the  Ophir  on  March  3,  the 
■Oruba  on  March  17,  the  Urmuz  on  March  31,  the 
•Omrah  on  April  14,  and  the  Cuzco  on  April  2S. 
The  dates  of  arrival  hero  are  in  order  as  fol- 
lows :  April  14,  April  2S,  May  12,  May  28,  and 
Tune  11.  As  in  former  years,  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  may  be  increased  according  to  cargo 
demands. 

Dumfries  Gardeners'  Reunion.— The  gar- 
deners of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries  held  their 
annual  reunion  on  Friday  night,  when  there  was  a 
good  attendance.  Tea  was  served  by  a  competent 
staff  of  ladies,  and  later  in  the  evening  an  enjoyable 
programme  of  music  was  submitted  by  a  number  of 


THE  Kew  Guild. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
past  and  present  ' '  Kewites  "  was  held  in  the  garden 
library,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  February  22,  and 
in  the  much-regretted  absence  of  Mr.  Geo.  Nichol- 
son, President  of  the  Guild,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Bottinu  Hemsley,  F.R.S.  The 
feeling  of  sympathy  that  exists  between  horticul- 
turists who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire 
part  of  their  education  at  Kew,  finds  expression  at 
these  guild  meetings.  A  greater  number  of  old 
Kewites  were  present  on  this  than  on  auy  pre 
vious  occasion,  and  au  uncommonly  lively  interest 
was  manifested  by  them  in  settling  matters  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  guild.  Mem- 
bers who  now  live  long  distances  from  Kew  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  the  guild  is  a  flourishing 
institution,  and  it  should  attract  the  activo  interest 
of  all  who  are  entitled  to  membership.  Informa 
tion  of  the   fiuancial    state   of    the  guild,    and   of 


dates  of  the  minor  shows  are  April  18,  May  23 
July  18,  and  Septembers.  At  the  Chrysanthemum 
show,  the  prizes  to  be  offered  are  as  usual  very 
liberal.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  with 
foliage  plants  interspersed,  a  sum  of  £36  15s.  is 
put  aside;  and  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
exclusively,  prizes  are  offered  to  the  value  of 
623  2g.  Exhibits  of  fruit  have  usually  made  a 
feature  at  these  shows,  and  prizes  are  again  offered 
in  such  classes.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  G.  P.  \\  . 
Oman,  3S,  Petergate,  York. 

Presentation  to  a  Scotch   Gardener.— 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  \Y.  H. 
Waite,  foreman  of  the  herbaceous  department, 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  the  garden  staff 
presented  him  with  a  marble  timepiece  and  a  silver 
cruet,  in  token  of  their  esteem.  Mr.  Richardson, 
head  gardener,  in  the  presence  of  the  staff,  un.'i 
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the  presentation,  addiDg  a  few  remarks  expressive 
of  their  sentiments.  Mr.  Waite  suitably  replied, 
thanking  them  for  their  kindness. 

Mr.  W.  H.  LEES,  of  Trent  Park  Gardens, 
New  Barnet,  of  Chrysanthemum  fame,  is  about  to 
set  up  in  business  as  a  fruiterer  and  florist  at 
Watford.  He  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  a 
numerous  circle  of  friends  in  this  new  undertaking. 

Publications  Received.— Planus  de  Serre,  par 

MM.  G.  Bellair  and  L.  Saint- Leger.  (Paris:  Octave  Doin, 
8,  Place  de  l'Odeon,  and  Librairie  Agricole  de  la  Maison 
Bustiqne,  25,  Rue  Jacob).  This  book  will  be  noticed  again 
in  our  columns,  and  at  greater  length.— Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  Eleventh  A  nnnal  Report ;  this  includes  valuable 
papers  on  :— A  Disease  of  Taxodium  distichum,  and  a  similar 
disease  of  Libocedrus  decurrens,  by  H.  Von  Sohrenk  ;  Agave 
expatriate  and  other  Agaves  flowering  in  the  Washington 
Botanic  Garden  in  lS'Jt?,  by  J.  N.  Rose  ;  A  Revisinn  of  the 
American  species  of  Euphorbia  of  the  section  Tithymalus 
occurring  North  of  Mexico,  with  numerous  plates ;  and 
Revision  of  the  species  of  Lophotocarpus  of  the  United 
States,  and  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Sagittaria,  by 
J.  G.  Smith.  There  are  many  and  excellent  plates. — Report 
of  the  Calne  Agricultural  Demonstrations,  from  the  Wilts 
County  Council  Agricultural  Committee,  1S99,  Appendix  D  ; 
Crops  :  Section  I.,  Quemerford  Station  ;  Section  II.,  Lickhil 
Station.  (Byre  &  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter 
Lane,  E.C.) — Transactions  of  the  Royal  Scottish  ATbortcultural 
Society,  vol.  xvi.,  part  1  ;  this  contains,  among  other  matter, 
an  appreciative  notice  aud  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm 
Dunn.  (Edinburgh  :  Douglas  &  Fouiis,  Castle  Street). — 
From  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture  :  Reports, 
1898-9JI,  of  the  Division  of  Biology  and  Pomology,  and  Seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  <>f  Agriculture,  1892. — 
Directions  for  Surveying  and  Arranging  Home  and  School 
Grounds,  by  Warren  H.  Manning  (Boston,  Mass.).  A  useful 
brochure,  with  many  illustrative  sketches.— A  Handbook fcr 
Planning  and  Planting  Small  Home  Groundst  by  Warren  H. 
Manning  (Published  by  Stout  Manual  Training  School, 
Menomonie,  Wis.,  1809).  The  title  explains  the  scope  of  this 
little  book,  which  includes  a  "list  of  native  and  commonly- 
cultivated  plants  that  are  represented  in  the  collection  upon 
the  Stout  Manual  Training  School  Grounds." — Tijdschrift  coo,- 
Tuinbouw,  vijfde  Jaargang,  seveade  en  achtste  aflevering. 


SAXIFEAGA   PELTATA. 

For  the  margins  of  streams,  or  for  the  bog 
garden,  there  are  few  plants  more  effective  than 
this.  The  rockery  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
affords  ample  illustration  of  the  fact.  The  plant  is 
of  robust  habit,  and  has  a  thick  fleshy  root-stock, 
from  which  the  leaves  spring.  These  are  long- 
stalked,  peltate,  orbicular,  palmately-lobed,  and 
often  as  much  as  a  foot  across.  The  purple  flowers 
are,  it  is  said,  arranged  in  clusters,  which  appear 
before  the  leaves.  Our  illustration  (fig.  42,  p.  139) 
is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Burtt 
Davy,  from  some  plants  growing  in  their  native 
country.  The  leaf- stalks  and  flower-scape  are 
said  to  be  used  as  articles  of  food  by  the  Indians  : 
see  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  0074  ;  and  Flora  oj 
California,  i.,  p.  193. 


HAEDY    TEEEESTEIAL    OECHIDS. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  one  of  our  readers, 
who  desires  information  upon  the  cultivation  of 
hardy  terrestrial  Orchids  from  the  pen  of  an  expert, 
we  reproduce  some  notes  that  were  published  in 
our  jeolumns  on  May  4,  1872,  respecting  the 
treatment  given  to  the  unique  collection  that 
then  belonged  to  H.R.H.  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
at  York  House,  Twickenham.  The  specimens 
that  in  those  days  were  frequently  shown  at 
South  Kensington  by  H.R.H. 's  gardener,  Mr. 
Needle,  have  never  been  excelled  ;  and  no  collec- 
tion, so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  grown  with 
greater  success.  On  the  same  date  that  the  notes 
were  published,  we  gave  a  faithful  illustration  of  a 
pot  of  Ophrys  tenthredinifera  shown  from  that 
collection,  and  which  contained  rive  very  strong 
spikes  of  flowers. 

The  following  notes  refer  chiefly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  species  in  pots,  but  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  very  interesting  collection  by  obtain- 
ing the  bulbs  of  various  species,  and  planting 
them  in  positions  where  they  may  obtain  conditions 
of  soil  and  moisture  similar  to  those  which  exist 
in  their  natural  habitats.  We  shall  be  nleased 
if    some    of    our    correspondents   who   have    had 


experience  in  the  cultivation  of  species  of  hardy 
terrestrial  Orchids  in  the  open,  under  more  or  less 
natural  conditions,  will  give  the  results  of  their 
observations,  in  order  to  help  those  of  our  readers 
anxious  to  treat  these  plants  successfully. 

"First,  then,  it  maybe  advisable  to  mention 
one  or  two  points  of  interest  in  relation  to  their 
propagation,  or  we  ought  rather  to  say  retention, 
for  propagate,  in  the  sense  of  multiplying,  they 
will  not,  except  in  one  or  two  solitary  but  well- 
marked  instances.  To  get  a  stock  of  any  parti- 
cular sort,  the  tubers  must  be  collected  ;  these 
tubers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  round  and 
fusiform,  the  former  belonging  for  the  most  part  to 
the  genus  Ophrys,  and  the  latter  to  the  genus 
Orchis.  They  botli  produce  and  mature  the 
flowering  tubers  the  season  before,  so  that  they 
may  be  had  in  flower  every  spring.  This  fact  is 
worthy  the  more  attention,  as  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  in  their  native  habitats  they  flower  one 
year,  and  take  a  rest  of  one  or  two  years  after 
flowering,  occupying  the  interval  by  forming  new 
tubers.  Mr.  Needle  can  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon in  no  other  way  than  that  it  is  due  to 
"collectors"  securing  all  the  larger  tubers  in 
favourable  seasons.  Certain  it  is  that  the  plants 
under  his  charge  flower  every  spring,  a  fresh  tuber 
being  formed  the  summer  before,  and  which 
becomes  thoroughly  ripe  when  the  old  one,  having 
played  its  part — that  is,  flowered — decomposes  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Potatos  "sets.''  Mr. 
Needle's  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  but 
very  few  of  them  make  more  than  one  bulb,  but 
he  finds  that  Ophrys  bombyliBora  will  frequently 
make  two. 

"It  should  be  understood  by  everyone  who 
intends  growing  these  plants,  (1 )  that  their  greatest 
enemies  are  heat  and  water,  either  of  which 
applied  in  excess  is  fatal  to  their  well  doing  ;  and 
(2)  that  they  will  not  stand  forcing  or  retarding,  but 
must  be  allowed  to  come  along  and  flower  in  their 
own  due  season.  The  plants  which  flowered  early 
this  spring  are  now  going  to  rest,  and  Mr.  Needle 
will  keep  them  in  their  present  quarters — an  open 
frame  facing  the  south — and  gradually  withhold 
water  until  the  plants  are  dried  off.  This  treat- 
ment is  followed  only  in  the  case  of  those  with 
round  tubers,  as  the  Ophrys,  which  will  dry  off. 
The  fusiform-rooted  species  must  always  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  necessarily  wet.  When  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  dried  off,  which  will  readily  be 
seen  by  the  decaying  foliage,  they  will  be  removed 
to  a  cool,  shady  frame  under  a  north  wall,  no  sun 
being  allowed  to  reach  them,  where  they  will 
remain  dry  and  at  rest  until  they  show  signs  of 
starting  into  growth  again  in  the  autumn.  They 
will  then  be  turned  out,  and  be  fresh  potted  in 
good  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould 
and  sand  or  road-scrapings.  The  pots  must  be 
thoroughly  well  drained,  and  the  soil  must  be  of 
an  open  porous  nature,  or  success  will  not  follow. 
These  conditions  are  so  important  in  themselves, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  what  the 
compost  is,  so  long  as  they  are  secured.  After 
the  plants  are  fresh  potted,  they  will  be  left  in 
the  same  frame  until  they  have  made  a  moderate 
growth,  and  will  then  be  removed  to  the  frame 
they  now  occupy,  and  which  is  provided  with  one 
row  of  piping,  which  is,  however,  only  used  for 
keeping  out  frost  aud  dispelling  damp.  Here  they 
will  finish  their  growth,  water  being  applied  to 
them  in  the  most  careful  manner,  and  they  will  be 
removed  to  the  conservatory  or  any  other  cool- 
house  to  flower.  As  regards  the  best-sized  pots 
to  grow  them  in,  Mr.  Needle  finds  from  experience 
that  they  do  considerably  the  best  when  grown 
five  tubers  in  a  4S  (5-inch)  pot ;  the  tubers  (like 
cuttings)  coming  much  stronger  when  situated  near 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  Grown  singly  in  small  pots 
the  roots  seldom  appear  to  increase  in  size.  As 
before  observed,  the  bulbs  of  the  Orchis  section 
will  not  stand  drying  off,  but  they  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Ophrys,  with  that  exception. 

For  general  cultivation,  Mr.  Needle  recom- 
mends the  following  :— Ophrys  tenthredinifera,  the 


strongest  grower  of  all ;  O.  lutea,  O.  speculum, 
O.  apifera,  and  its  variety,  mutilex  ;  O.  apiculata, 
O.  fusci,  0.  mammosa,  O.  Ferrum  equinum,  O. 
atrata,  O.  arachnites,  and  0.  aranifera  var.  specu- 
laria ;  Orchis  morio,  and  its  several  varieties ; 
O.  laxiflora,  O.  mascula,  0.  maculata,  0.  papilio- 
nacea,  O.  quadripunctata,  0.  longicruris,  &c. 
This  list  may,  of  course,  be  added  to,  according 
to  the  inclination  of  the  grower,  for  extent  and 
variety. 

Natural  Growth  of  Terrestrial  Orchids. 

"  The  exact  nature  of  the  Orchid  tuber  is  rather 
complicated,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  botanists  are 
wholly  of  one  mind  concerning  it.  The  life  history, 
however,  is  the  point  that  mostly  concerns  culti- 
vators, on  which  account  we  give  here  a  very  con- 
densed account  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  tubers 
of  Orchis  (Himantoglossum)  hircinum.  The  spe- 
cies j  ust  named,  says  Fabre,  consists  of  three  forms 
or  stages — (1)  the  flowering  stage,  in  which  the 
stem  develops  a  spike  of  flowers,  whose  function  it 
is  to  propagate  the  species  by  seeds  ;  (2)  the  propa- 
gative  stage,  in  which  the  stem  produces  no  flowers, 
but  only  leaves,  in  the  lowermost  axils  of  which  are 
developed  tubers,  in  this  stage  the  multiplication 
of  the  plant  by  tubers  is  provided  for ;  (3),  the 
dispersal  stage,  in  which  the  end  of  the  stem 
becomes  distended  into  a  tuber,  while  the  lateral 
buds  perish.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  tubers  in  any  one  spot,  by  facilita- 
ting what  may  be  called  a  process  of  migration.  It 
is  probable  that  the  seedling  Orchis  acquires  this 
latter  form  only,  in  the  first  instance,  and  produces 
terminal  tubers  for  some  years  without  flowering. 
Then  circumstances  alter,  and  flowering-shoots  are 
produced.  It  is  hence  not  until  after  several 
flowerless  shoots  have  been  produced  that  flowers 
and  seeds  are  formed.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
that  terrestrial  Orchids  undergo,  under  natural 
circumstances  a  series  of  alternations  of  generations. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  propagation  by  means  of 
lateral  tubers,  may  go  on,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, for  years,  without  the  flowering-stage 
being  reached.  These  facts  supply  the  explanation 
of  a  fact  that  often  puzzles  collectors — the  great 
abundance  of  Orchids  in  a  given  locality  in  one  season 
as  compared  with  their  rarity  in  the  same  spot 
another  year.  Many  years  ago,  a  gentleman  who- 
was  a  keen  and  accurate  observer,  communicated 
to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  a  fact  relating  to 
the  Bee-Orchis,  which  may  in  a  measure  be 
explained  by  the  [peculiarities  of  growth  just 
mentioned:  —  "For  forty  years  a  certain  field 
was  under  the  plough.  Alter  this  it  was  laid 
down  for  grass  :  and  the  third  year  after  it  was 
thus  laid  down  there  appeared  in  it  at  least  100 
Bee-Orchises — more,  in  fact,  than  existed  [query, 
in  one  spot  of  equal  size '!]  in  a  circuit  of  5  miles 
round."  M.  T.  M. 


Nursery  Notes. 


MESSRS.  J.  CARTER  and  CO. 
That  the  Chinese  Primrose  may  be  very  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  strictly  urban  districts,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  at  the  present  time  by  a  col- 
lection of  plants  in  bloom  in  the  Forest  Hill 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  plants 
are  not  merely  grown  to  produce  a  display  of 
bloom.  The  blooming  period  is  but  an  incident, 
albeit  an  essential  one,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  plants  for  the  production  of  ripe,  saleable 
seeds.  This  being  the  prime  object,  details  of 
cultivation  are  so  arranged  as  to  encourage  plants 
of  a  type  best  suited  to  the  purpose.  It  is  a  fac 
that  young  plants  in  5-inch  or  less-sized  pots,  wil 
yield  better,  fuller  seeds,  than  such  older  and 
larger  plants  in  6-inch,  and  even  7-inch  pots,  that 
many  gardeners  find  useful  for  conservatory  deco- 
ration. Accordingly,  the  seeds  are  sown  com- 
paratively late  in  the  previous  season,  with 
the    result    that     most     of     the    plants    begin 
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to  show  strong  flower  •  spikes  in  January, 
whilst  still  in  4  or  5-inch  pots.  .Such  are 
the  plants  now  in  bloom  at  Forest  Hill.  There  are 
several  thousands  of  them,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  the  plants  have  been  cultivated  in  a  situation 
so  near  to  London,  remembering  that  they  make 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  growth  during  the  winter 
months,  is  such  as  to  excite  surprise. 

We  were  interested  to  know  what  it  bad  been 
found  possible  to  do  with  that  curious  Primula, 
the  "Bouquet,"  described  in  our  pages  February  12, 
1898,  p.  106.  This  was  an  uncommonly  strong- 
growing  plant,  that  produced  flowers  with  folia- 
ceous  calices,  and  in  other  other  respects  was  very 
distinct.  It  produces  so  few  seeds,  however,  when 
fertilised  with  its  own  pollen,  that  the  type  will 
probably  never  be  offered  for  distribution. 


pollination  has  been  effected.  Among  single 
flowered  varieties  with  pink  or  blush  coloured 
flowers,  there  are  Imogene,  of  very  free  habit, 
rather  small  blooms,  and  fern  like  foliage  ; 
Rose  Queen,  which  has  too  little  colour  to 
justify  its  name,  but  is  nevertheless  an  excellent 
variety  ;  and  Princess  May,  a  giant  form,  with 
large  flowers  of  much  substance,  and  the  most 
attractive  of  the  three  mentioned.  Of  whites  there 
are  Elaine,  Elaine  Improved,  and  Holborn  Queen. 
The  first-named  variety  may  be  obtained  with 
plain  or  fern-like  foliage,  but  Elaine  Improved  with 
plain  foliage  only.  Elaine  Improved,  however,  has 
larger  flowers,  and  the  plants  are  dwarfer.  Queen 
is  the  most  attractive,  being  a  pretty  fern-leaved 
variety,  that  bears  profuse  and  bold  flowers.  But 
instead  of  remaining  pure   white,   they  assume   a 


Flii.    43. — PRIMULA   SINENSIS  :    A   NEW   VARIETY,   AT   MESSRS.    CARTER'S   NURSERY. 
(Colour  of  flowers  bright  rose,  with  a  white  band  around  yellow  eye.) 


In  conjunction  with  another  parent,  the 
"Bouquet"  has  been  used  to  good  effect.  Several 
exceedingly  fine  giant  but  perfectly  normal  varieties 
have  flowered  from  this  crosB,  that,  in  general 
attractiveness  are  superior  to  all  others  in  Messrs. 
Carter's  collection.  One  of  theBe  was  pure  white 
with  yellow  eye,  another  mauve  coloured,  and  the 
most  superb  of  all  is  reproduced  in  fig.  43,  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  Bard,  who  has  the 
management  of  these  nurseries.  This  variety  has 
flowers  of  a  clear  bright  rose  colour  ;  the  eye  is 
yellow,  and  around  this  is  a  white  band  which  casts 
a  silvery  halo  over  the  adjacent  rose  colour.  All  of 
these  varieties  have  large  flowers  of  perfect  form, 
and  the  petals  are  wavy  and  fimbriated  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  But  thcso  novelties  have  to  be 
"  fixed,"  and  for  a  few  seasons  hence. 

THE   NAMED    VARIETIES 
are  those  that  will   be  available  for  distribution. 
These  are  in  large  batches,  and  may  be  readily  com- 
pared or  contrasted  one  with  the  other,  but  the 
colours  of  the  flowers  begin  to  wane  directly  their 


blush  tint  after  being  open  a  short  time.  Hercules 
has  rich  mauve-coloured,  prettily  fimbriated  flowers, 
and  a  yellowish-green  eye.  We  noticed  no  yellow 
flowered  strain.  Holbom  Blue  is  a  very  pretty 
variety,  as  nearly  blue  as  any  Primulas  have  yet 
been  seen.  When  first  open  the  flowers  have  a 
pretty  effect,  owing  to  there  being  a  dark  purple 
band  round  the  yellow  eye.  Of  brighter  coloured 
varieties,  we  were  most  attracted  by  one  called 
New  Scarlet.  It  has  effective  flowers  of  very  rich 
red  colour ;  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  distribution, 
but  is  likely  soon  to  supersede  the  variety  at 
present  known  as  Scarlet.  Ruby  is  much  later  to 
bloom  than  Scarlet,  and  is  now  producing  a  grand 
lot  of  flowers ;  it  is  very  rich  in  colour,  and  has 
Fern-like  foliage,  this  characteristic  being  the 
principal  difference  between  this  variety  and  one 
known  as  Carmine.  Vermilion  represents  the 
deepest  of  the  bright- coloured  varieties.  Among 
several  other  single-flowered  varieties  may  be  men- 
tioned Venus  ;  the  flowers  are  mostly  white,  but 
few  are  pure,  owing  to  splashes  or  flakings  of  red. 
The  semi  doubles   represent  a  useful  section  of 


the  Chinese  Primrose,  and  are  not  so  perfec".!/ 
double  as  to  render  them  impossible  of  propagation 
by  seed.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  to  bloom  is  a 
white  one  known  as  Snowflake.  Aurora  has  very 
pale  salmon-pink  tinted  blooms.  Princess  of  Wale? 
is  nearly  white,  but  occasionally  flaked  with  rose  ; 
Prince  of  Wales  produces  rose  -  coloured  flowers, 
with  prettily  crimped  margins.  Vivid  and  double 
scarlet  are  high  coloured  varieties,  the  former 
possessing  a  shade  of  carmine.  Lilac  Queen,  as  its 
name  would  imply,  has  lilac-tinted  blooms,  and  is 
distinct  from  all  others. 


Home  Correspondence. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  CARNATION.— I  send  a  ftw 
blooms  of  Carnation  William  Robinson,  a  variety 
which  I  think  is  not  quite  so  well  known  as  its 
good  qualities  justify.  When  the  blooms  are 
large,  this  variety  is  inclined  to  burst  its  calyx  ; 
but  where  glass  accommodation  is  restricted 
and  buttonholes  are  in  demand,  no  scarlet- 
flowered  variety  can  surpass  it  in  the  winter. 
By  growing  on  a  few  two  -  year  -  old  plants  in 
7  or  S-inch  pots,  and  stopping  the  shoots  twice 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  viz  ,  May  and 
July,  flowers  of  fair  quality  are  obtainable  in 
October.  As  the  cold  weather  advances,  small 
batches  of  plants  may  be  introduced  into  stove 
temperature  at  different  intervals,  and  a  succession 
of  bloom  kept  up  for  several  months.  Plants  so 
treated  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  rubbish- 
heap  when  flowering  is  finished,  being  useless  for 
propagating  uses.  One-year-old  plants  come  into 
flower  later  than  older  ones,  which  helps  consider- 
ably to  prolong  the  flowering  season.  ;  but  if  the 
young  plants  are  wanted  for  growing  on,  they 
must  not  be  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  /.  Minty, 
Bivrrdene,  Cookkam.  [The  blooms  are  nicely 
double,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  not  differing 
so  far  as  we  can  distinguish  from  others  of  that 
tint.   Ed.] 

AFFORDING  WATER  TO  PLANTS.— The  question, 
raised  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  p.  80  with 
regard  to  temperature  of  water  afforded  plants  is  a 
very  interesting  one !  I  have  made  many  experi- 
ments, and  have  also  had  discussions  with  others, 
aud  I  believe  most  of  those  who  have  watched 
results  will  be  in  favour  of  using  cold  water  in  pre- 
ference to  warm.  Of  course,  this  requires  a  little 
qualification.  I  should  not  think  of  syringing  with 
very  cold  water  in  the  stove.  And  although  there 
are  many  plants  which  may  be  watered  with  water 
barely  above  freezing-point,  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  subjects  may  Oe  so  treated  ;  yet  to  come  to  the 
main  issue  I  should  be  in  favour  of  the  water  being 
rather  below  than  above  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  for  I  have  had  many  instances  of  warm 
water  being  detrimental  to  plantB.  The  earliest  I 
remember  was  in  regard  to  Mignonette.  In  this 
instance  there  was  no  other  difference  in  treatment 
of  temperature  except  that  one  portion  was  afforded 
water  that  was  warmed  in  a  tank  built  over  a 
boiler,  and  the  other  was  quite  cold.  The  result, 
was  that  the  latter  was  short  and  sturdy,  while, 
where  warm  water  was  used,  it  was  much  weaker, 
and  did  not  come  into  flower  so  soon.  I  have  also 
found  that  for  the  propagating-house  it  is  better  to 
have  the  water  rather  below  than  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house.  Among  those  who  have 
confirmed  my  opinion  in  this,  I  may  mention  the 
late  Mr.  Bause,  who  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
plant  raisers  of  his  time.  It  is,  however,  inadvis- 
able to  go  to  either  extreme,  especially  with  regard 
to  tender  stove-plants,  by  using  water  too  cold, 
and  more  so  in  regard  to  using  warm  water  for  any 
subjects  requiring  cool  treatment.  Rain  water  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  spring-water,  particularly 
in  chalky  districts,  though  not  so  important  in 
root  watering.  For  syringing  it  is  most  important, 
for  in  the  case  of  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants 
which  have  to  be  frequently  syringed,  the  chalky 
deposit  not  only  disfigures  the  plants,  but  it  stops 
the  pores  and  prevents  the  natural  absorption  of 
moisture  which  is  so  esseutial  to  the  health  of  sub- 
jects which  derive  more  benefit  from  atmospheric 
rather  than  root-action.  A.  Bemslty. 

TEA  ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS.— After 
trying  to  grow  Poses  of  all  kinds  and  in  all  ways 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  I   have  come  to  tbe 
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couclusion  Iliac  in  the  very  unfavourable  conditions 
of  cold  and  wet  soil,  and  damp,  sunless  atmosphere, 
which  my  garden  presents,  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
poor  results  Advice  given  on  the  spot  from  many 
very  successful  growers  has  frequently  been  acted 
upon,  though  often  contrary  and  inconsistent,  and 
I  do  not  write  to  ask  lor  more.  Dwarf-worked 
Tea  Roses  are  planted  by  the  hundred,  and  after 
struggling  in  a  mutilated  form  through  two  or 
ihree  mild  winters,  are  killed  to  the  base  by  a 
winter  like  this,  and  the  following  summer  pre- 
sents little  more,  in  their  place,  than  a  forest  of 
Dog  Rose  suckers.  Why  do  I  not  grow  the  Roses 
on  their  own  roots?  I  always  regret,  when  too 
late,  that  I  have  not  taken  a  quantity  of  cuttings. 
So  I  shall  have  to  buy  the  plants :  but  where  ?  I 
look  through  the  catalogues  of  some  dozen  pro- 
minent nurserymeD,  and  cannot  find  one  which 
offers  by  the  hundred  Tea  Roses  on  their  own  roots. 
•1  am  told  they  do  not  pay  ;  and  of  course  one 
would  expect  to  pay  more  for  them  than  for  worked 
Roses.  But  even  at  an  advanced  price,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  market.  C.  Wolley  Bod,  Edge 
Hall,  Mal/itr*. 

QUINCES  IN  SUSSEX.— Before  this  subject  is 
dropped,  the  following  remarks  may  not  be  unwel- 
come to  many  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
In,  old  garden  literature,  two  distinct  forms  of 
Quinces  are  commonly  noted,  the  one  the  "  Pomme 
de'Coiu  "  of  the  French,  the  other,  the  "  Poire  de 
Coin,."  The  Belgians  called  the  first-named 
"Queappel,"  the  last  "  Quepeeren."  Markham 
called  the  former  the  male,  or  Quince  Apple  ;  the 
latter  the  female,  or  "  Quincesse."  Lord  Bacon 
again  writes  of  Quincies  and  Melocotones  ;  by  the 
first  of  these  referring  to  the  Pear-shaped  variety, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  Apple-shaped  Quince. 
Quince  is,  of  course,  identical  with  the  French 
Going,  Chanier's  "Coyne,"  and  the  old  English 
Quoyne,  being  exactly  the  same  with  the  old  French 
"Coin."  I  think  it  is  Des  Serres  that  says 
"  Melocotone"  as  a  name  is  derhed  from  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  being  Colonni;  hence  the  name  would 
mean  the  "Woolly  Apple."  Leo  Grindon  con 
sidered  the  Quince  the  representative  of  the 
Golden  Apple  of  mythology,  and  the  "tapaach" 
of  Scripture.  He  quotes  an  interesting  letter  sent 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  one  of  his  subjects,  who  had 
presented  her  sovereign  with  some  ' '  cotiniate, "  in 
which  she  is  requested  to  send  some  more 
"as  soon  as  may  be."  The  making  of  marmalade  as 
well. as  other  methods  of  preserving  the  Quince  is 
exhaustively  treated  in  the  English  Housewife,  no 
less  than  twelve  ways  of  treating  the  fruit  being 
explained  in  that  early  work.  There  were  two 
sorts  of  marmalade,  the  one  red,  the  other  white  ; 
the  first-named  being  secured  by  the  simple  method 
of  keeping  a  cover  on  the  vessel  while  the  preserve 
was  cooking.  B. 

HARDY  FRUITS  IN  HEDGEROWS.— I  think  this 
subject  should  be  more  ventilated  in  the  horticul- 
tural press  than  it  is,  for  there  are  many  places  in 
the  country  districts  which  might,  with  a  trifling 
expense,  be  made  beautiful  and  profitable  if  fruit 
trees  of  suitable  kinds  and  varieties  were  planted 
iu  our  hedgerows  and  road  boundaries.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  talked  and  written  about  frequently, 
but  hitherto  little  good  has  resulted,  many  saying 
what  would  be  the  good  of  it,  for  the  produce 
would  be  taken  by  anyone  who  chose  to  do  so.  It 
is'iny  opinion  that  if  the  planting  was  general 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
there  would  be  abundance  and  to  spare.  More- 
over, fruit  trees  in  hedgerows  would  be  claimed  by 
the  owner  or  farm-tenant,  and  under  the  same  pro- 
tection by  law  as  the  other  farm  produce.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  hedges  dividing  the  various  fields 
on  a  farm  selected  as  the  sites  for  the  trees,  rather 
than  those  bordering  public  roads.  Fruit  trees 
succeed  when  planted  in  the  line  of  old  hedge- 
rows if  large  holes  are  excavated  and  fresh 
loamy  soil  employed  in  the  filling,  and  most 
of  this  could  be  obtained  from  field  banks. 
Only  tall  standard  trees  with  strong  straight  stems 
are  suitable  for  this  kind  of  planting,  and  pro- 
tection agaiust  game,  sheep,  and  other  farm  stock 
must  be  afforded;  the  trees  must  also  be  secured 
to  stout  stakes  with  tarred  string,  in  a  way  that 
does  not  injure  the  bark,  and  the  whole  length  of 
stem  enclosed  in  sttong  rabbit-proof  wire  netting, 
which  should  be  put  into  the  ground  6  inches.  As 
a  protection  against  farm-stock,  iron  guards  should 
be  fixed  until  the  trees  have  acquired  age.  In 
new  hedges  the  trees  should  not   be  planted  too 


thickly,  say  40  to  30  yards  apart,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  hedge  with  an  eye  to 
the  views  across  country.  It  is  now  many  years 
ago,  that  by  desire  of  Lord  Middletou  I  planted 
several  hundreds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  hedged 
lanes  of  what  is  called  the  Home  Farm  at 
this  place,  and  many  of  these  trees  have  grown  into 
capital  specimens,  and  carry  good  crops  of  fruit, 
when  otherwise  there  would  have  been  only  hedge- 
rows. Keswick  Codling,  Ecklinville,  Blenheim 
Orange  Pippin,  and  other  strong-growing  varieties 
have  done  particularly  well,  Ecklinville  especially 
so.  Some  hardy  varieties  of  Pears  and  Plums  were 
planted.  I  know  of  no  more  beautiful  sight  in  the 
country  than  a  fruit-tree  covered  with  blossoms,  or 
an  Apple-tree  loaded  with  its  ruddy  fruits.  Bailey 
Wadds,  Birdsa/L  York. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

February  27.— The  display  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  was  a  better 
one  than  has  yet  been  made  this  year.  The  weather  having 
become  exceptionally  mild,  opportunity  was  given  Orchid 
cultivators  to  exhibit  their  novelties,  and  this  being  the  first 
occasion  for  some  time  when  it  has  been  safe  to  show  other 
than  cut  blooms,  the  opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of 
largely.  Orchids  were  the  best  feature  of  the  show,  and  the 
report  below  describes  a  considerable  number  of  novelties 
that  were  staged. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  before  it  a  large  collection  of 
plants  of  Cyclamen,  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons;  a 
magnificent  display  of  Camellias  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  to  which  the  Society's 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  ;  several  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  and  small  exhibits,  from  the  hardy  plant  nurserymen, 
of  Irises,  Narcissus,  Cyclamens,  and  other  very  early  flower- 
ing plants,  most  of  them  being  shown  in  pots.  Novelties 
that  gained  Awards  were  Primula  x  kewensis,  Iris  steno- 
phylla,  Camellia  General  Hector  Macdonald,  and  the  old 
Agapetes  buxifolia. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended  an  Award ' 
of  Merit  to  Apple  "  Cabalva,"  an  old  local  Welsh  variety, 
sent  by  Mr.  Pettigrkw,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens.  Very  well- 
fruited  growths  of  Vanilla  planifolia  were  shown  from  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  garden;  and  ripe  Papaw  fruits 
from  the  gardens  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  It  rained 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  it  was  difficult  to  see  the 
exhibits  in  the  Drill  Hall,  owing  to  the  poor  light. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  Owen  Thomas,  H.  B.  May,  Geo.  Nicholson,  G. 
Reuthe,  R.  Dean,  W.  Howe,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  R. 
Fife,  R.  B.  Lowe,  C.  J.  Salter,  Ch.  E.  Pearson,  J.  W.  Barr, 
Chas.  Jeffries,  J.  Fraser,  Geo.  Gordon,  W.  H.  Lees,  Jas. 
Walker,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  J. 
Jones,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  Geo,  Paul. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cotbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  in  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  showed  some  capital  specimens 
of  Ericas  in  full  flower.  These  included  E.  melanthera,  E. 
Wilmoreana ;  Epacris  Lady  Panmure,  white  and  pink ;  and 
E.  Diadem,  deep  red  ;  Boronia  megastigma  was  shown  well. 
Daphne  indica  rubra.  Acacia  Drummondi,  the  most  useful  of 
Acacias  for  cultivation  in  small  pots.  A  few  small  plants  of 
Forsythia  suspensa  were  in  bloom,  and  there  was  a  nice  mass 
of  Iris  reticulata  purpurea,  and  Primula  dentieulaU  alba. 
Citrus  sinensis  in  several  plants  carried  a  nice  crop  of 
Oranges;  and  there  were  a  few  loliage  plants  used  to 
relieve  the  flowering  species  already  named  (Silver  Binksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E.,  showed  a  group  of  inisce  laneous 
plants  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Four  of  the  newer  varieties  of  Violets  were  shown  by 
bunches  of  blooms  from  Her  Majesty  The  Queen's  garden  at 
Osborne,  I.  W.  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Nobbs).  These  were  Princess 
Beatrice,  Primavera,  Amiral  Avellan,  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
several  of  which  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Citron  icle 
(Vote  of  Thanks). 

Cyclamens  were  shown  splendidly  on  this  occasion  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The  exhibit, 
included  one  hundred  plants,  a  I  of  which  were  growing  in 
5  inch  pots,  and  they  were  remarkable  from  the  points  either 
of  cultivation,  or  of  excellence  in  strain.  The  foliage  was 
vigorous,  of  moderate  size,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  com- 
pact. All  of  them  were  profusely  bloomed,  and  the  substance 
and  brilliance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  stout  character  of  the 
stems  showed  plainly  that  they  had  been  brought  on  gradually 
under  the  best  cultural  conditions.  Of  colours  were  noticed 
deep  crimson,  salmon-mauve,  pale  blush,  white,  and  white 
with  purple  base,  pink,  and  other  varieties,  including  a  nice 
batch  of  the  "  Papilio  "  section  now  becoming  very  popular 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 


Really  fine  specimen  Cyclamens  were  shown  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Jersev,  Osterley  Park,  Middlesex  (gr., 
Mr.  J.  Hawkes).  There  were  two  plants  two  years  old,  and 
they  have  not  been  repotted  since  the  plants  bloomed  twelve 
months  ago ;  both  of  them  were  white  varieties,  and  one  of 
them  carried  as  many  as  140  blooms.  These  being  shown  late, 
were  not  placed  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  has  again  commenced  con- 
tributions of  Rose  blooms  to  these  meetings,  and  had  upon 
this  occasion  about  sixty  very  nice  blooms.  The  varieties 
Mrs.  John  Lauig,  Captain  Hayward,  and  La  France,  were 
those  shown. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  tiny  plant 
of  a  new  Azalea,  from  a  cross  between  A.  Deutsche  Perle  and 
A.  Miss  E.  Jairett ;  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  very  large, 
with  pretty  wavy  margins  to  each  petal. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  blooms  of  a  pretty 
white-flowering  Lilac,  named  Belle  de  Nancy,  and  of  Paul's 
Single  White  Rose,  a  very  charming  garden  or  Pillar  Rose. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  the  exceedingly  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  species,  was  shown  in  excellent  manner  from  the 
gardens  of  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich  (gr.,  Mr. 
Allan).  There  were  more  thau  a  dozen  pots,  magnificently 
furnished,  and  in  addition  some  cut  sprays  of  blooms  (Silver 
iianksian  Medal). 

A  very  large  group  of  Nai  cissi  in  pots  was  shown  by  Purnell 
Purnell,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill.  The  Trumpet, 
lncomparabius,  Leedsii,  and  Pueticus  sections  were  all 
represented  by  numerous  varieties  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecrott  Nursery,  Hither  Green, Lewisham, 
showed  a  group  of  bulbous  plants  flowering  in  pots,  including 
a  selection  ot  varieties  of  Hyacinths.  A  lew  Narcissus,  in- 
cluding N.  Telamouius  plenus,  oovailaris,  rugiiobus,  Henry 
Irving,  &c,  were  similarly  shown,  and  cut  flowers  of  other 
Narcissus.  This  is  the  first  exhibit  ot  the  kind  made  by  Mr. 
Jones,  who  last  year  only  commenced  a  trade  in  bulbs  (Silver 
Banksiau  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, Tottenham, 
showed  a  few  hardy  plants  in  pots,  inemdiug  Leucojum 
carpatieum  and  Galanthus  nivalis  WhiitaUi,  a  new  large- 
flowering  Snowdrop,  respecting  which  a  note  appeared  on 
p.  80.  The  pretty  little  Saxitraga  Burseriaua  was  shown  in 
flower.  The  new  Krautuis  ciiicica,  Hyacinthus  azureus, 
several  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens,  including  wnite,  rose,  and 
purple-flowered  varieties  or  C-  Atkinsli. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  showed  a  small  collec- 
tion of  very  inxerestiug  hardy  plants  in  flower,  iris  reticulata, 
I.  r.  major,  I.  r.  Krelagei  (purple),  and  1.  Dantordise,  &c.  Also 
Galanthus  Fosteri  robustus,  and  G.  nivalis  Whittalli, 
Anemone  blanda,  die. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  a 
group  of  hardy  plants  in  flower  in  pots.  In  the  centre  was  a 
large  clump  ot  a  white  variety  of  Iris  uuguiculata.  There 
were  also  Narcissus  minimus,  N.  cyclamineus,  <toc,  Galanthus 
Ikarhe,  hardy  cyclamens,  species  of  Crocus,  (Jhionodoxa, 
Primula  obconica  giandittora,  &c.,  and  Hellebores. 

Some  well  cultivated  plants  of  varieties  of  the  Chinese 
Primula  were  shown  by  Col.  Henry  Platt,  Gorddinog,  Llan- 
lairfecban,  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  them. 

Messrs.  Jas.  V±itch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Koad,  Chelsea,  again  made  a  pretty  bhow  with  blooms  of 
varieties  of  their  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Waltham  Cross,  ex- 
exhibited  a  group  of  Camellias  arranged  on  the  floor,  measuring 
■JO  yards  in  length  and  3  in  width,  forming  a  sloping  bank. 
The  plants  were  excellently  flowered,  as  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed to  see  them  in  this  annual  display,  their  flowering 
season  by  no  means  at  an  end,  numerous  flowers  being 
visible  on  all  the  plants.  The  group  was  set  ort  by  a  line  of 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata  arranged  along  the  front,  tne  flowers 
of  whicn  afforded  a  marked  cuutrast  to  those  of  the  Camellias. 
Among  varieties  of  the  latter,  C.  Lady  Ardilaun,  haviDg  a 
white  flower  resembling  an  Anemone,  was  noted.  As  shown, 
it  seemed  to  be  scarcely  an  acquisition,  but  it  may  improve 
as  the  plant  ages.  Most  of  the  old  favourites  were  well  shown, 
either  as  cut  blooms  or  as  plants.  We  noted  Chandleri, 
Mathotiana,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  alba  plena,  Lady  Hume's 
Blush,  Monteroni.  Teutonia,  Boadicea,  &e.  (Gold  Medal). 

Awards. 

At/apetes  burifurta.—A  very  old  Vacciniaceous  shrub,  suitable 
for  cultivation  iir  a  warm  greenhouse.  It  is  hard-wooded,  has 
small  oval  oblong,  thick,  bright  green  leaves,  and  tubular 
flowers,  an  inch  or  more  long,  and  bright  red  in  colour,  pro- 
duced in  corymbs.  A  well-flowered  plant  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt,  gr.,  Mr.  Downes 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Camellia  General  Hector  MacDonald.—K  very  fine  new  semi- 
double  Camedia,  flowers  0  inches  across,  and  of  a  pleasing 
soft  shade  of  rose  coljur.  From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans  (Award  of  Merit). 

Iris  stci>.oph)tlla.—A  new  bulbous  species,  shown  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  who  obtained  bulbs  from  Mr. 
Siehe,  of  Mersina.  The  flowers  were  about  6  inches  high, 
and  ot  exceptionally  pleasiug  colour.  A  fuller  description  and 
illustration  will  be  given  iu  our  next  issue  (First-class 
Certificate). 

Piimida  x  Kewensis:—  This  is  an  accidental  hybrid  between 
P.  floribunda  aud  P.  vertieiliata,  and  has  originated  in  the 
Conservatory,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  fairly  intermediate 
between  its  parents,  aud  will  make  an  esfeeUent  garden  plant 
The  hybrid  is  fully  described  on  p.  ISO  under  "New 
Noteworthy  Plants"  (Firsi-clnss  Certificate). 
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Orchid    Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  W.  Cobb,  J.  Douglas,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  Thompson,  E.  Hill,  J.  Jaques,  T.  W.  Bond, 
P.  J.  Thome,  J.  W.  Potter,  J.  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
W.  H.   Young,  H.   Little,  H.  Ballantine,    De  B.    Crawshay, 

C.  J.  Lucas,  R.  B.  White,  J.  Colman,  and  T.  B.  Haywood. 
There  was  a  very  fine  display  of  Orchids,  Dendrobiums,  as 

usual  at  this  season,  predominating. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  staged  a  very  fine  group,  containing  well-flowered 
examples  of  many  of  the  Burford  hybrids.  Specially  fine 
were  Dendrobium  x  Clio  and  D.  x  Clio  Burford  variety, 
showing  the  two  extremes  of  colour  and  shape,  the  former 
being  a  narrow-petalled  light  form,  and  the  latter  a  large 
round,  rose-tinted  flower,  with  rich  orange-coloured  disc. 
Also  fine  were  D.  x  Burfordiense,  D.  x  melanodiscus  in 
variety,  D.  X  Schneiderianum,  D.  X  specioso-Kingianura,  D. 
x  The  Pearl,  D.  x  splendidissum  grandiflorum,  D.  X  Juno, 

D.  X  Luna,  D.  X  pallens,  D,  x  Wiganiie  xanthochilum,  and 
other  hybrids,  all  heavily  laden  with  flowers.  Of  the  species 
were  the  rare  D.  Jerdonianum,  the  little  white  D.  herbaceum, 
the  rose  and  purple  D.  Treacherianum,  and  a  line  example  of 
the  white  D.  barbatulum.  At  one  end  of  the  arrangement 
was  a  nice  group  of  Phala-nopsis  Schilleriana,aud  P.  Stuartiana, 
and  one  example  of  P.  x  intermedia  Portei ;  and  among  other 
subjects  noted  were  a  line  panful  of  several  varieties  of 
Cypripediums  x  hirsuto-Sallieri,  C.  X  Lebaudyanum,  C.  X 
Alice,  C.  X  argo-Morganiai,  C.  X  Rothscbildianum  superbiens, 
C.  X  Chamberlaino-insigne  ;  Calanthe  X  gigas,  and  a  totally 
new  and  distinct  hybrid,  C.  X  Ariadne;  tbe  singular  S.  African 
Habenaria  Bonatea;  MasdevalliaxCurlei,  M.x  Glaphyrautha, 
M.  Schroderiana,  Bulbophyllum  Caryanum,  &c.  (A  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awardea  for  the  group). 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  was  awarded 
a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  tine  group  of  rare  and 
remarkably  well  grown  Orchids,  the  centre  plant  of  the  group 
being  a  magnificent  plant  of  Cymbidium  x  eburneo-Lowia- 
num,  with  seven  stout  spikes  of  fully  expanded  flowers,  and 
two  in  bud  (Cultural  Commendation).  Noteworthy  among  a 
great  variety  of  good  things  were  Miltonia  x  Bleuata;  a  very 
line  set  of  varieties  of  hybrid  Odontuglossum  of  the  O.  X 
Andersoniauuin  class;  the  elegant  O.  naivium  with  three 
spikes,  O.  cordatum,  four  spikes;  good  0.  crispum,  <  >. 
eirrosum,  O.  luteo-purpureuni,  &c.  Epidendrum  Wallisii, 
Cypripedium  x  Lathamianum,  C.  :<  nitens,  and  others; 
Latin  cinnabarina,  L.  harpophylla,  Denurobium  atroviola- 
ceum,  and  other  Dendrobiums,  &c. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  lor  a  very  fine  group,  in  which  were  two  examples 
of  Ladio-i'attleya  x  callistoglossa  splendeus,  of  very  rich 
colour;  L.-U.  x  Myra  splendens,  yellow,  with  purple  lip; 
L.-C.  x  Antimachus  (L.-C.  x  Dominiana  x  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii),  resembling  a  light-coloured  L.-C.  x  eximia ;  Odon- 
toglossum  x  crispo  -  triumphans  ;  Cypripedium  x  Abas 
(villosuin<J  Stonei$).  Several  forms  of  Ladia  x  Mis.  Gra- 
trix,  varying  from  clear  light  yellow  to  yellow,  tinted  with 
rose ;  Pnahenopsis  x  Mrs.  J.  H.  Veitch,  and  P.  X  Ariadne 
(Aphroditi  X  Stuartiana) ;  Sophro-Lselia  X  lacta  superba ; 
Phaius-Calanthe  x  Niobe,  Epidendrum  x  elegantulum,  E. 
O'Brienianum,  E.  radicans,  Ladia  glauca,  and  many  Cypripe- 
diums and  Dendrobiums, 

Welbore  S.  Eills,  Esq.,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr. 
Darrell),  staged  a  very  eftective  gioup  of  Odontoglossums:,  all 
linely  grown  and  well  flowered  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone  (gr.,  Mi.  W. 
Stevens),  showed  a  small  group  of  very  fine  Odontoglossums, 
including  o.  ■  excellens  nobilius,  O.  x  excellens  speetabile, 
the  line  O.  x  Wilckeannm  conciunuin,  O.  crispum,  "  Yellow 
Gem,"  O.  x  Loochristyense  Kimberley,  a  line  yellow  flower, 
blotched  and  shaded  with  brown  ;  and  several  very  handsome 
and  distinct  forms  of  O.  a  Adrians. 

Mr.  Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal  for  a  good  group  of  Dendrobiums,  grown  and 
flowered  in  his  usual  good  style.  Among  them  were  a  fine 
well-rounded  form  of  DenlroDium  x  Cybele,  D.  x  splendi- 
dissimuin,  Thompson's  variety  ;  D.  x  s.,  Lee's  variety  ;  D.  x 
Ainswortlii,  Cypher's  variety ;  D.  x  A.  Leeehianum,  D.  X 
Ethel  (Rolfeie  roseum  :■,  moniluonne),  D.  nobile  Cooksoni, 
D.  crassiuode  album,  and  other  varieties  ;  good  Sophronitis 
grandiftora,  Cypripedium  villosum  grandiflorum,  C.  insigue 
Standaid,  Miltonia  Roezli,  &c. 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  West  Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr., 
Mr.  Edge),  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  the  pure  white  Dendro- 
bium nobile  virginale,  Leemaun's  variety. 

Barou  Schroder,  Tbe  Dell,  Kgham  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
showed  Ladia  Jouglieana. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap- 
man), showed  Cypripedium  villosum  superbum  and  Res- 
trepia  striata,  with  flowers  of  R.  Falkenbergi  and  R. 
antounifeia. 

A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  Hackbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Humphreys), 
showed  cut  examples  of  Cattleya  Triamei  Leeana,  C.  T. 
Backhoustiana,  C.  T.  Penelope,  and  a  plant  of  the  singular 
little  Laiiium  Berkleyi. 

Messrs.  CharleswoRTB  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  showed 
Epi-Ladia  x  Heatonensis  (Lalia  cinnabarina  x  E.  Wallisii). 
The  plant  was  small,  and  bore  one  tlower  shaped  like  E. 
Wallisii.  Sepals  and  petals  Indian  red,  with  a  few  purple 
spots  on  the  petals.  Lip  whitish  with  purple  markings  at  the 
base. 

T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  .1. 
Sutter),  showed  a  grand  plant  of  Dendrobium  xsplendidissunum 
grandiflorum,  with  seven  long  pseudo-bulbs  lurnished  with 


flowers  (Cultural  Commendation);  and  Dendrobium  X  Virgil 
(nobile  roseumx  Answorthi),  a  charming,  nearly  white  flower 
with  dark  centre. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  number  of 
pretty  plants  of  Epidendrum  x  orphanum,  with  white 
flowers  variously  tinted  and  spotted  with  violet,  after  the 
manner  of  E.  x  Endresio-Wallisii ;  also  a  line  specimen  of 
the  scarlet  Epiphronitis  x  Veitchi,  Laelia  Jongheana,  and 
Selenipedium  x  Titanum  (longifolium  Hincksianum  :  Liml- 
layanum),  a  very  strong  grower  ;  and  good  hybrid  Phaius. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Itoselield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  3. 
Cooke),  showed  Ladia  anceps  Dawsoni  rosefieldiensis,  a  white 
variety  of  L.  a.  Dawsoni  form,  but  with  pale  pink  tip  to  the 
labellum  ;  also  Ladia  Jongheana. 

S.  G.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  Beckenham,  showed  Cypripedium x 
Beechense,  and  a  seedling  Dendrobium. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Holloway.  staged  a  good 
group,  in  which  were  Cypripedium  Boxalli  nigrum,  C. 
callosum,  C.  X  discolor,  C.  X  euryandrum,  C.  x  Harrisiinum 
superbum,  C.  X  Lebaudyanum,  C.  x  Measuresiaiium,  C.  X 
cenanthum  superbum,  C.  X  Pitcherianum,  Williams'  variety  ; 
C.  X  Winnianum,  C.  villosum,  Dendrobium  :  Burfordiense, 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  Platyclinis  glumacea  valida,  &c. 

The  Right  Honble.  Lord  Rothschild  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Hill), 
sent  a  singular  Schomburgkia,  with  pretty  flowers,  with 
narrow  undulate  segments  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  the  lip 
centre  purple,  resembling  a  form  of  S.  undulata. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  staged  a  group. 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  magnificent  example  of  Cattleya 
Trianeei  alba,  with  thirty  flowers  ;  and  with  it  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Cronje,  a  handsome  white  flower,  finely  blotched 
with  small  chocolate  spots  ;  O.  c.  Lord  Kitchener,  a  handsome 
rose  tinted  flower  with  large  brown  blotches.  O.  c.  luteolum, 
pale  yellow.  Cattleya  Triamei  Titania,  a  charming  light  form, 
C.  T.  intensa,  Cypripedium  x  Chas.  Riehman,  &c. 

Lt. -Col.  Shipway,  Grove  House,  Chiswick  (gr.,  Mr. 
Walters),  showed  Cattleya  Trianiei  albida,  and  a  very  tine  dark 
form  of  Cymbidium  Tracyanum. 

J.  8.  Moss,  Esq.,  Wintershill,  Bishops  Waltham,  showed  a 
spike  of  the  tine  white  Ccelogyne  Mosshv,  and  Cattleya 
Triansei. 

Awards. 
First  Cla^s  Certificate, 

l.td'ta  x  Kdissn  (auceps  9  purpurata  o"),  from  Messrs.  J.\>. 
V  i  1 1 .  u  &  Sons,  a  charming  hybrid  with  flowers,  somewhat  of 
the  form  of  L.  anceps,  but  much  larger.  Sepals  and  petals 
pale  lilac  ;  front  of  lip  rich  purple. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Trianeei,  West  Bunk  House  roc,  from  J.  Leemann, 
Esq.,  West  Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr. .  Mr.  Ei 
very  handsome  and  singular  variety,  bearing  some  resemblance 
in  growth  and  flower  to  C  Warscewiczii.  Flowers  large  and 
of  firm  substance.  Sepals  and  petals  bright  rose  coloured  ; 
base  of  lip  purple  with  white  lines  ;  broad  middle  area 
glowing  orange  colour,  the  finely  expanded  front  lobe  bright 
purplish-crimson,  with  a  fimbriated  light  rose  margin. 

Zygopetalum  Balli,  Rolfe.— From  G.  S.  Bali.,  Esq  .  Wilms- 
low  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbon).  A  very  line  tlower  with  the  form  of 
Z.  rostratnm.  Sepals  white,  tinged  with  rose  purple  ;  petals 
rose-purple,  with  freckling  of  white  showing  through  the 
blotches  on  the  outer  halves;  lip  white  with  purple  Idotehes 
around  the  callus. 

OdontotjbmuiitxLooehristtjenie  Kimberley.—  From  W.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr.,Mr.  W.  Stevens).  The  best  of 
its  class.  Flowers  latge,  yellow,  spotted  with  red-brown, 
and  slightly  tinged  with  rose  on  the  reverse  side. 

OdontoglossvM  x  Adrianos  Lord  Roberts,  from  W  To. 
Esq.,  Walton  Grange.  A  handsome  variety,  with  cream-white 
flowers,  spotted  with  purplish-brown. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  Jerdonianum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).  A  highland  Indian  species, 
forming  a  pretty  bush-like  plant,  and  bearing  orange-coloured 
flowers. 

DendroUum  punieeum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
Flowers  in  dense  clusters  ;  pale  pink. 

Restrepia  striata,  from  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell 
(gr.,  Mr.  H.J.  Chapman).  Flowers  yellow,  closely  marked 
with  dotted  lines  of  reddish-brown. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

77,."  "(:  Phillip  Crowley,  Esq.  (Chairman):  and  Messrs. 
.las.  H.  Veitch,  W.  Wilks,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  W.  Poupart,  M. 
Gleeson,  Geo.  Keif,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  G.  T.  Miles. 
W.  Bates,  Geo.  Reynolds,  Geo.  Wythes,  H.  Balderson,  F.  Q, 
Lane,  J.  Willard,  E.  Beckett,  H.  Markham,  and  Geo.  Bunyard. 

A  commendable  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  hy  C.  P. 
SerooOLD,  Esq.,  Taplow  Hill,  Maidenhead  (gr.,  Mr.  I;  Bul- 
lock). There  were  rather  more  than  a  score  of  varieties, 
some  of  which  were  of  remarkable  freshness  and  quality  for 
present  date  of  season.  Meution  may  be  made  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin.  Blenheim  Orange,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
Kearn's  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Herefordshire  Pear- 
main.  The  rather  rough-looking  but  distinct  flavoured 
Braddon  Pippin  was  included  in  the  exhibit,  and  the 
dishes  were  hidden  partially  with  highly. coloured  Berber!! 
foliage  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Several  varieties  of  Pears  were  shown,  including  Josephine 
ilc  Mahnes,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  and  Duchesse  de  Bor- 
deaux, all  of  them  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Gilbert,  Anemone 
Nins.iirs,    Dyke  Bourne,  Lincolnshire.      Mr.   Gilbe] 


showed  Apples  Baruack  Beauty, 
and  Bramley's  Seedling. 

From  the  Duke  of  Northumbeki 
Brentford  (gr.,  Mr.  G.   Wythes),  were  shown  freely  fruited 
growths  of  Vanilla  planifolia.     Similar  growths  have  been 
illustrated  in  our  pages,  April  s,  1899,  p.  213. 

Excellent  specimens  of  "  Tender-and-True  "  Parsnips  from 
Lord  Aldenham's  garden,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  drew  a 
Cultural  Commendation  from  the  Committee.  The  roots 
were  exceptionally  even,  smooth,  and  pale  in  colour. 

Mr.  John  Crook,  Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  showed 
six  dishes  of  Apples,  representing  the-.  Orange 

Pippin,    Scarlet    Nonpareil,    Dumelow's    Seedling,    Sturmer 
Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  Loddington  Pippin. 

Ripe  fruits  of  the  common  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya),  were 
shown  from  the  gardens  of  Leopold  dc  Rothschild,  Esq.. 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  They  were  tasted  by  the 
Committee,  bnt  their  flavour  was  not  greatly  appi 
However,  a  cultural  commendation  was  deservedly  given  in 
respect  to  them. 

Award. 

"  Cabalva."— A  fruit  of  medium  or  large  size,  of 
similar  form  to  that  of  Blenheim  Orange;  Deep  red  upon  out- 
side, yellow  on  the  other,  and  marked  upon  pale  side  with 
numerous  dark  brown  spots.  Stem  inserted  in  a  very  deep 
and  wide  basin.  Eye  apparently  closed,  set  in  a  nbb 
also  rather  deep,    it  may  be  of  go.  a  late  dessert 

fruit,  and   certainly  will  be  useful  lor   the  kitchen.      The 
fruits,  said  Mr.  A.  Petticrew,  of  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  who 
sent  them  to  the  Drill  Hall,  are  from  a  very  old  tree.     It  is 
probably  an  old  local  Welsh  Apple  that  deserves  to  be  I 
to  the  front  (Award  of  Merit). 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

Fep.ru  ary  22.— The  meeting  on  theabovc  dale  was  a  very  sue 
cessful  one,  and  a  magnificent  lot  of  Orchids  was  exhibited. . 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Wilinslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbon), 
sent  his  beautiful  and  rare  Zygopetalum  Balli,  which  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  last  year  ;  also  a  very  good 
form  of  Lielia  Jongheana,  which  seems  to  grow  well  at  Wilms- 
low  (Award  of  Merit). 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  - 
charming  group  of  Odontoglossums,  excellent  in  every  way, 
models  of  good  culture,  and  of  such  beautiful  forms  ai  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious  amateur.  I  Ine  of  the  most  distinct 
was  O.  crispum,  var.  "  Duke  of  York, "  a  medium-sized  form, 
with  incurving  segments,  densely  covered  throughout  with 
crimson  markings  (First-class  Certificate).  O.  crispum  '•  The 
Sirdar"  is  another  beautiful  form  of  quite  a  distinct  type  ;  a 
medium-sized  flower,  with  an  almost  entire  band  of  colour 
drawn  around  the  centre  of  the  flower  (Award  of  Merit). 
Odontoglossum  sceptrum  grandiflorum,  though  perhaps  of 
not  such  great  monetary  value  as  some  of  the  preceding 
plants,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  remarkable 
Odontoglossums  everseen  ;  polished  mahogany  would  probably 
describe  its  sepals  and  petals,  witn  here  and  there  a  i> 
yellow ;  this  plant  bearing  as  it  did  some  sixteen  flowers 
formed  a  picture  not  soon  forgotten,  the  plant  gained  a  well- 
merited  First-class  Certificate.  Other  fine  plants  in  this  group 
were  O.  crispum  " Madonna,"  Award  of  Meril  ;  O.C.  "Yello* 
Gem  "  First-class  Certificate ;  O.  x  Wilckeanuin  var.  con- 
cinnum.  Award  of  Merit ;  O.  :-  excellent  var.  McHeamana, 
Award  of  Merit ;  O.  Adrian..-  var.  Lady  Roberts,  Award  01 
Merit-  O.  X  Loochristiense  "  Kimberley,"  one  ot  the  hybrids 
raised  at  Stone,  and  whose  flowers  expanded  on  the  memorable 
day  on  which  we  received  news  of  Kimbcrl-y  s  relief.  A  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thompson  -  group. 

T  Statter,  Esq.,  Whitetield  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  showed  a 
pretty  little  Dendrobium  hybrid  betacen  D.  Findlayanum  x 
D  Cassiope,  also  the  brilliant  Cypripedium  Statterianum. 

J  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr  ,  Mr.  Mge),  staged  a 
line  group,  which  received  a  Silver-gilt  Medal.  Amongst  the 
plants  chosen  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee  was  Ur. 
lovely  Lselio-Cattleya  Bertha  Fournier  var.  splendida,  a  tine 
thing  between  L.  elegans  and  C.  aurea  ;  this  plant  is  one  ot 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  hybrids  yet  raised,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  selection  of  the  raiser,  M.  Maron  (the  plant 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  unanimously). 

Mr  Leemann  received  Awards  of  Merit  for  the  following 
plants  :-Cattleya  Trianad,  "West  Bank  House "  var.,  C.   1 
var.  Empress,  C.  D.  var.  Enfieldensis,  Ladia  anceps 
manni,   a  very  fine  form;     Cypripedium  x  Vipam,  and    C. 
Rothsehildianum  x  Curtisii. 

S  Gratiux,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  ei.  Mi  M.Leod),  gained 
Awards  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Triana  i  "<  Seneral  Preach,  an 
elegant  form,  which  was  greatly  admired  :  tor  rypripedmmx 
Cowleyanum  var.  magniflcum,  and  for  C.   -.  r.  Howes. 

D  B  Rmtart,  Esq.,  Liscard,  Cheshire  ,         U  .     ■-  I -bolsnu). 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Triamei  var.  Back- 
honseiana;  the  markings  on  the  petals  ol    ibis   variety  an 
extraordinary,  and  lend  much  character  to  the  flowi 
almost  represent    a    small    labellum    of   Can 
"ironed"  out.     Is  this  true  Backhousei 
tleman  showed   Cypripedium       Harrisianum  var. 
(Award  of  Merit). 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Moreoa  Mi    Roberts),  n 

Lwards  of  Merit  for  Odonto  lum.var.IiadyRoberts 

.:  imc  variety  withagiand  spike  of  blooms;  while  the  -.a 

mis  given  to  a  superb  form  o1  0         Inderaonuuvum 
called  Oakfield  \ar.,  and  which  de    -         0  can*  am    ■ 
best  tonus  of  this  plant 

w.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Wilderspool,  Warrio 
sent  a  bia Cattleya  1 1 
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R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newehureh  (gr.,  Mr.  Pids- 
i  ev),  exhibited  a  well-grown  plant  of  the  pure  white 
Dendrobium  nobile  var.  virginalis,  and  received  a  First-class 
Certificate.  Other  plants  from  the  same  collection  were  a 
fair  form  of  L.  -  C.  x  callistoglossa,  and  Odontoglossnms 
Humeanum  andaspersum. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  very  nice  group  of 
Orchids,  which  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal,  and  among  which 
was  a  very  good  plant  and  variety  of  the  old  favourite  hybrid, 
Cypripedium  x  Morgaui.i-. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
a  hanrisome  form  of  Cypripediuni  x  Niobe. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  showed  Cypripedium  x  Courtauld- 
ianum.  P.  W. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  20.— A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was 
heldatCarr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  P. 
Waterer  in  the  Chair. 

The  main  business  was  the  reception  of  reports  from  various 
Committees,  that  from  the  Floral  Committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  Schedule  of  points  had  been  drawn  up  by  which  new 
Chrysanthemums  would  be  judged  in  the  future  ;  a  maximum 
of  eighteen  points  representing  the  ideal  standard  flower  ;  and 
the  points  are  divided  into  form,  represented  by  breadth  and 
depth,  colour,  size,  solidity,  and  finish  ;  any  flower  obtaining 
fifteen  points  and  upwards  will  be  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  of  Merit ;  auy  obtaining  from  twelve  points  up  to 
fifteen,  an  Award  of  Merit ;  and  any  obtaining  from  nine  up 
to  twelve,  a  Commendation.  In  like  manner  decorative  and 
market  varieties  had  twelve  points  allotted  to  them  for  habit, 
freedom  of  bloom,  adaptability  for  cutting,  &c.  A  Schedule 
wilt  be  filled  up  in  the  case  of  any  good  flower,  showing  the 
estimate  formed  of  it  by  the  Committee  according  to  the 
number  of  points  awarded.  The  Classification  Committee 
recommended  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  supple- 
mental catalogue  during  the  coming  summer,  and  it  was 
referred  to  that  Committee  to  prepare  the  same,  with  Mr.  C.  H. 
Payne  as  editor.  The  Schedule  Revision  brought  up  their 
report,  showing  the  alterations  and  additions  made  in  the 
Schedule  of  Prizes ;  with  the  sum  of  £17  odd  added.  The 
Group  Class  has  been  .increase. I  in  size,  and  the  President, 
Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  gives  a  first  prize  of  .£15.  Some  new 
members  were  elected  ;  and  the  King's  Lynn,  and  Halifax 
Chrysanthemum  Societies  were  admitted  to  affiliation. 


MISCELLANEOUS     SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association.— The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at 
St.  John's  Parish  Room  on  Thursday,  22nd  ult.  ;  Mr.  Chas. 
Lock  presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  paper 
for  the  evening  was  furnished  byMr.  A.  Moore-Sara,  of  Elmaide, 
Stoke  Bishop,  on  "  The  pollen-grain  and  its  functions."  With 
the  help  of  a  blackboard  he  made  the  subject  very  interesting, 
tracing  the  varied  notions  as  to  the  sexuality  of  flowers,  from 
the  time  of  Heronotus  down  to  the  17th  century ;  when 
in  H>7G  Dr.  Grew,  in  a  book  on  Plant  Anatomy,  laid  down  in 
definite  terms  the  law  of  vegetative  impregnation,  accepted 
by  botanists  to-day,  and  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  under- 
stood by  all  present  day  gardeners.  Dealing  in  detail  with 
the  subject,  he  described  the  formation  of  the  pollen,  some  of 
the  many  methods  of  distribution,  and  the  processes  through 
which  it  had  to  pass  until  fertilisation  was  complete.  A  short 
discussion  followed,  chiefly  on  the  advisability  of  forming  a 
Botany  Class  in  connection  with  the  Association. 

Reading  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement.—"  Hor- 
ticultural Buildings  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  members  of  the  above  Association  on  the  26th  ult.,  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Parsons,  horticultural  builder,  Reading ;  who 
said  that  horticultural  buildings  are  quite  modern  as  com- 
pared with  religious  and  domestic  buildings.  Their  necessity 
arose  from  the  bringing  home  of  plants  and  seeds  that  would 
not  stand  the  rigours  of  our  climate.  To  prolong  the  season 
of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  is  also  another  reason  for 
construction.  After  explaining  the  action  of  the  rays  of 
light' passing  through  glass  at  various  angles.  Mr.  Parsons 
passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  glass  and  roof  angles,  sites, 
forms  of  houses,  beating,  staging,  pathways,  brickwork, 
timber,  ironwork,  glass  and  glazing,  paiuting,  &c. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

— • — 

Abnormal  Riciiardia  ^ethiopica  spathes  :  Titos. 
Thompson.  These  occurrences  are  common,  due 
probably  to  more  people  cultivating  this  plant, 
and  to  the  lavish  use  of  manures,  which  induces 
great  vigour,  that  finds  an  outlet  in  redundant 
and  hose-in-hose  spathes. 

Carnation  Leaves  with  Parasitic  Fungus 
the  b  eon  :  W.  G.  7?.  The  leaves  are  affected  by 
the  so-called  Carnation  Rust,  Puccinia  Dianthi. 
The  "  teleutospores  "  germinate  on  the  host  plant 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  the  germinating  threads 
penetrate  the  stomata  of  the  leaves,  and  go 
through  the  circle  of  life  again  without  any 
change  of  generation.  The  cultivator  should 
therefore  destroy  the  affected  plants  without 
loss  of  time  by  burning,  or  in  the  case  of  slightly 
affected  ones,  syringe  them  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  }oz   to  one  gallon  of  hot  water. 


Cyclamens  Failing  to  Grow:  E.  A.  A.  The 
failure  of  the  plants  is  due  certainly  to  the 
improper  kind  of  soil  used,  which  is  lacking 
in  porosity,  and  consists  of  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  loam  in  relation  to  the  other  ingredients. 
Moreover  the  loam  is  lacking  in  fibre  ;  hence  its 
tendency  to  become  sour.  The  application  of 
manure  at  weekly  intervals  is  uncalled  for,  and 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the 
plants  ;  and  lastly,  the  temperature  at  night  has 
been  too  high  by  5°  at  the  least ;  and  70°  by  day 
is  not  always  desirable  in  very  dull  days  in 
winter. 

"Fungus"  on  Lawn:  W.  G.  J.  Not  a  fungus, 
for  it  is  green.  It  is  an  Alga,  known  as  Nostoc. 
It  grows  in  damp  places.  If  on  pat  hs,  the  applica- 
tion of  salt  will  kill  it.  On  a  lawn  rake  it  off,  and 
if  possible  improve  the  drainage. 

Long  -  stemmed  Roses,  La  France  :  W.  D. 
These  Roses  are  chiefly  grown  at  Canterbury. 
They  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is 
more  a  question  of  varieties  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Baroness  Rothschild,  Madame  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  others,  which 
naturally  make  long  growths  before  the  flowers 
show  themselves.  There  are  two  methods  of 
securing  such  blooms — one  is  to  plant  in  borders, 
and  cultivate  in  the  ordinary  method.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  over,  the  lights  are  gradually 
removed,  and  the  plants  ripened  by  early 
autumn,  so  as  to  admit  of  early  winter  pruning, 
and  re-starting  for  another  crop.  These  plants 
produce  flowers  in  February  and  March.  They 
must  be  early  started  in  November,  and  grown  on 
very  steadily  at  the  first.  Pot-plants  are  also  used, 
and  can  be  started  early  or  late.  The  great 
desideratum  is  to  have  thoroughly  healthy  and 
well-matured  wood  to  commence  upon.  The 
same  plants  serve  year  after  year,  and  when 
once  forced  and  ripened  early,  are  naturally 
better  suited  for  other  occasions,  seeing  that 
they  have  done  their  main  growing  and  flowering 
earlier  than  the  ordinary  plants.  Plants  potted 
up  from  the  open  are  not  suited  for  such  forcing 
the  same  season.  There  is  nothing  special  in 
their  culture.  Suitable  varieties,  and  no  hesitation 
in  cutting  away  wood  when  securing  the  blooms, 
are  the  main  features.  The  plants  flower  only 
once. 

Musa  Ensete  :  A.  E.  P.,  Nice.  Every  species  of 
Musa,  on  bearing  fruit,  loses  the  stem  on  which 
the  bunch  of  fruits  was  produced,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  sucker,  or  young  plant,  which  in  most 
instances  is  a  year  or  older  when  the  bunch 
emerges  from  the  crown.  The  plant  therefore 
does  not  die,  on  the  contrary  it  is  perpetuated  by 
the  sucker  or  suckers.  A  root  may  be  dug  up 
and  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
suckers,  developed  or  undeveloped. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — W.  W.  Chiefly 
garden  hybrids  from  Azalea  amccna  and  A.  obtusa. 
They  may  be  hardy  in  the  south-western  counties. 
We  cannot  name  the  varieties. — E.  F.  A  good 
variety  of  Cypripedium  villosum  and  Dendrobium 
Findlayanum. — E.  M.  C.  l.Aspidiumtrifoliatum  ; 
2,  Cheilanthes  elegans.  —  if.  F.  Asclepias 
enrassavica,  and  not  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora, 
which  is  a  very  different  and  much  more  tender 
plant. — F.  C.  C.  Miserable  scraps,  one  is  Ber- 
beris  stenophylla,  the  other  broader-leaved  one 
is  B.  Darwini. 

Opuntias  with  Brown  Spdts  :  A.  G.  We  take 
these  appearances  to  be  caused  by  punctures 
made  by  the  plants'  own  spines,  or  those  of  other 
plants.  If  you  find  that  the  brown  spots  become 
large  and  spreading,  kindly  send  further 
specimens. 

Pelargonium  Leaves  w.itii  Punctures  :  A'.  J.  R. 
The  punctures  may  be  caused  by  some  insect, 
which  might  be  caught  at  night  by  the  aid  of  a 
lantern.  You  do  not  afford  us  the  least  scrap  of 
information  concerning  your  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  judging  from  the  weak,  drawn  cuttings 
sent  with  the  note,  it  cannot  be  quite  of  the 
right  sort.  Cuttings  taken  from  the  plants  are 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  service.  Afford  a  more 
generous  mode  of  cultivation ;  let  the  plants 
enjoy  the  utmost  amount  of  sunshine,  and  of 
fresh  air  in  mild  weather ;  and  do  not  afford  an 
excessive  quantity  of  water  to  the  soil  or  in  the 


air  of  the  house,  and  remember  that  the  zonal 
Pelargonium  is  not  a  very  tender  plant  in  this 
country.  In  parts  of  Cornwall,  and  Wales,  and 
in  Southern  Ireland  the  plant  lives  out  of  doors 
the  whole  year. 

Rainfall  for  the  South  :  B.  L.  The  average 
has  been  for  the  past  two  years  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  west,  below 
the  normal.  We  would  refer  you  to  the  obser- 
vations on  the  weather,  to  be  found  in  every 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Shoots  of  Fruit  Trees  Intended  to  form 
Grafting  Scions  :  L.  A.  W.  It  is  quite  time 
that  these  shoots  were  taken  from  the  trees, 
laying  them  in  thin  lines  on  a  cool  border  where 
the  sun  cannot  reach  them.  They  should  be 
buried  to  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  the  soil 
closed  firmly  about  them.  Grafting  may  be  done 
in  late  March,  and  as  late  the  second  week  in 
April.  The  right  time  depends  on  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  the  further  north  the  later. 

"Spot"  on  Grapes,  and  Spraying  Mixtures: 
O.  H.  We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  before  the  berries  reach  the 
size  of  Sweet  Pea-seeds.  As  a  precaution  you  should 
paint  the  hot-water  pipes  and  walls  with  lime- 
wash  containing  a  pint  of  flowers-of-sulphur  to  the 
pailful  of  wash.  The  sulphur  should,  before  it  is 
added  to  the  lime,  be  mixed  into  a  thickish 
paste,  otherwise  it  will  float  on  the  surface,  and 
not  be  generally  distributed  throughout  the  wash. 
The  first  dressing  would  preferably  be  one  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of  half  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  warm  rain-water.  The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  :  To  make  the  latter  dissolve  6  lb. 
copper  sulphate  in  1  gallon  of  hot-water,  in  an 
earthenware  or  wooden  vessel ;  in  another  vessel 
slake  .'5  lb.  of  fresh  lime  in  1  gallon  of  water. 
Strain  the  latter,  and  add  20  gallons  of  water. 
Now  pour  in  the  dissolved  copper-sulphate  and 
mix  thoroughly.  A  safe  dilute  formula  consists 
of  4  lb.  of  copper-sulphate,  4  lb.  of  fresh  lime, 
and  50  gallons  of  water.  This  is  quite  effectual, 
and  is  preferable  for  use  on  tender  plants  under 
glass.  No  fungicide  should  be  used  after  the 
berries  are  half-grown.  We  should  imagine  from 
what  you  tell  ns,  the  roots  of  the  Vine  are  in  a  bad 
state,  and  that  the  soil  has  got  into  an  unwhole- 
some condition. 

The  Two  Methods  of  Fruiting  the  Peach  : 
/.  T.  The  "  diseased  "  portion  of  the  unstopped 
Peach-shoot  is  the  effect,  really,  of  frost  acting 
on  immature  wood.  The  spur  of  Peach-wood 
covered  with  bloom  would  be  well-ripened,  and 
not  liable  to  this  kind  of  injury. 

Tomato  Seedlings  going  off  :  Gardener.  The 
result  probably  of  the  crowding  of  the  plants  in 
the  seed-pots  and  too  humid  an  atmosphere. 
They  are  much  drawn.  The  obvious  cure  is  to 
sow  thinly,  prick  off  quickly,  grow  the  plants 
from  the  first  close  to  the  glass,  afford  air  when- 
ever it  is  safe  so  to  do,  and  let  the  surroundings 
lean  to  the  dry  side. 

Vegetation  for  Covering  Steep  Banks  :  A.  B.C. 
You  cannot  have  better  plants  for  this  purpose 
than  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  S.  trifurcata,  and 
S.  decipiens.  The  plants  are  of  low  growth, 
hardy,  and  evergreen,  soon  covering  the  soil  ; 
and  providing  moisture  is  not  very  deficient, 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  best  time  to  plant  is 
August  and  September.  It  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  flower-stalk  as  soon  as  season  of 
flowering  is  past,  or  the  object  for  which  they 
were  planted  will  be  lost. 


Communications  Received. — Dr.  Bonavia.— R.  L.  C— A.  P. 
—A.  0.  F.-H.  a.  g.— w.  b.  h.— d.  t.  f.— R.  P.  B.— 
H.  H.  T.— G.  W  — C.  T.  D.-H.  C.-E.  C— J.  S  — W.  H.  W. 
F.  B.— R.  J. 

Drawings  Received:— G.  B.  M. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  las 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  it  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

§0T-      TREBLED.      -»fj 

Attrertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulates  onion*] 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
vrwprvpA   for  referent*  in  all  the  vrincival   TA+raru'S. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather  t  see  p.  xiv.) 
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NATUEE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

f  I  ''HERE  is  much  more  affinity  existing  be- 
-*  tween  these  than  is  likely  to  occur  to  the 
thoughtless  mind.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  highest  efforts  of  gardening  genius,  of  what 
may  be  termed  horticultural  intellect,  have 
been  inspired  by  the  teachings  of  beneficent 
Nature.  Even  in  the  direction  of  tloral 
arrangements,  the  picturesque,  effective  group- 
ings of  plants  and  flowers,  and  above  all.  of 
ornamental  foliage  or  flowering  trees  within 
the  ever-delightful  garden  domain,  we  have 
derived  from  Nature  our  noblest  conceptions. 
We  find  that  she  is  always  a  generous  giver  ; 
that  she  is  effusive  in  her  vegetative  and  floral 
affluence  ;  but  though  she  gives  us  vast  masses 
of  colour,  those  brilliant  revelations  (of  what 
can  be  effected  in  certain  situations  by  one 
ineffably  luminous  hue),  are  always  adequately 
modified  by  dense,  shadowy  masses  of  environ- 
ing green.  Here,  then,  is  a  memorable  artistic 
lesson  imparted  to  us  by  the  Creator  through 
the  medium  of  his  most  tangible  and  realisable 
creation,  for  the  formation  of  an  almost  ideal 
garden,  which  will  charm  us  not  less  by  its 
brightness,  than  soothe  us  by  its  shade.  This 
was  the  garden  of  man's  earthly  paradise  as 
lectured  by  Milton,  who  could  feel  intensely 
what  he  was  unable  to  behold  ;  and  the  love 
of  peaceful,  shadowy  scenes,  with  their  tran- 
quilising  umbrageousness,  which  is  a  memory  of 
Eden,  adheres  to  us  still.  The  brave  Campion, 
one  of  the  fairest  of  all  our  woodland  flowers. 


which  not  seldom  illuminates  in  winter  the 
desolate  waysides  wherever  the  slightest  pro- 
tection from  the  storm  can  be  obtained,  is  in 
summer  the  central  glory  of  our  Scottish  glens  ; 
but  its  environment  is  always  of  a  strongly 
contrasted  character,  dark  green  and  purple 
shades  predominating,  to  give  its  radiant  pic- 
tures their  adequate  influence  on  the  Nature- 
loving  mind.  So  also  with  the  beautiful  wild 
Hyacinth  (Scilla  nutans),  whose  effect  is  so 
marvellous  in  the  woods  in  fragrant  May,  and 
of  which  Alexander  Smith,  in  his  finest  lyrical 
poem,  has  so  expressively  sung  : — 

"  0,  fair  the  lightly-sprinkled  waste, 
O'er  which  a  laughing  shower  has  raced  : 

O,  fair  the  April  shoots  '. 
O,  fair  the  woods  on  summer  days, 
When  a  blue  hyacinthine  blazs 

Is  dreaming  round  the  roots  ! 

I  sometimes  think,  but  perhaps  1  am  too 
exacting,  that  if  the  word  "haze"  had  been 
instinctively  substituted  by  this  gifted  singer 
for  the  term  which  ends  the  penultimate  line, 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  would  have  been 
even  more  expressive. 

Nature  does  not  exhibit  her  brightest  floral 
possessions  or  most  artistic  creations  as  our  great 
rosarians  do,  though  there  are  manifest  signs 
of  a  revolution  in  this  special  department 
of  emulous  activity.  It  is  rarely  that  she 
gives  us  flowers  without  foliage,  excepting 
perhaps  among  the  African  or  Arabian  desert 
sands.  But  in  every  region  which  is  adequately- 
watered  by  the  generous  rains  of  heaven,  and 
on  which  the  glorious  sunlight  shines ;  where 
the  "parent  of  day"  is  not  a  veritable  tyrant, 
seeking  like  a  certain  roaring  lion  recorded  in 
Revelation,  what  he  may  devour,  or  at  any 
rate,  consume  ;  in  those  blessed  regions  of 
profuse  vegetation  the  fairest  flowers  find  amid 
their  romantic  surroundings  a  wealth  of  gracious 
shade.  In  my  own  garden  I  have  made  every 
provision  for  this  requirement,  which  is  as 
requisite  for  our  mental  and  physical  natures 
as  it  i>  for  the  vitality  vas  well  as  the  adornment 
through  exquisite  coluiative  contrast)  of  the 
trees  and  flowers.  We  are  often  recommended 
by  professional  cultivators  not  to  plant  flowers 
beneath  trees,  but  I  have  invariably  grown 
Violas  in  such  positions  with  splendid  results: 
there  in  the  grateful  shade  they  last  for  years, 
and  blossom  abundantly,  while  many  of  their 
number,  exposed  to  the  glaring  sun,  have 
drooped  and  died. 

In  the  woods  which  adorn  the  northern 
region  of  this  picturesque  parish,  the  odorous 
Woodbine  and  many  varieties  of  the  wild  Rose 
grow  up  the  trees  to  a  marvellous  elevation, 
and  form,  during  the  period  of  floral  fruition, 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  striking  effects. 
Such  pictures  I  have  endeavoured,  not  without 
success,  to  reproduce  in  my  garden,  which 
seems  specially  adapted  by  Nature  and  art  to 
fulfil  the  aspirations  of  the  noblest  climbing 
flowers.  Therein  the  lovely  Eckford  Sweet 
Peas,  the  great  Nasturtium,  Trop;eolum  specio- 
sum,  and  T.  canariense  (as  I  have  indicated  in 
a  previous  article),  blossom  with  almost  tropical 
luxuriance  on  venerable  trees,  often  at  a  height 
of  16  feet  ;  Linaria  Cymbalaria,  with  its  lilac 
and  white  flowers,  entirely  covers  the  northern 


wall,  where  it  has  the  close  companionship  of 
Geranium  Robertianum.  The  other  walls  of 
the  garden  being  festooned  with  Roses  of 
aspiring  tendencies,  among  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  L' Ideal,  Madame  Pierre 
Cochet,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Madame 
Alfred  Carriere,  Bouquet  d'Or.  Turner's  bril- 
liant Crimson  Rambler,  Niphetos,  and  climbing 
Perle  des  Jardins.  The  Tree  Fuchsia  grows 
and  flowers  at  the  head  of  the  garden,  as  if  it 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  Chili  or  Peru. 
This  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  always 
is  most  gracious  on  the  confines  of  the  sea. 

Among  the  greatest  natural  adornments  of 
our  gardens  are  the  flowering  trees  ;  especially 
the  Almond,  the  Apple,  the  snow-white  Cherry, 
with  its  Hawthorn  fragrance,  and  the  double- 
flowering  Peach.  The  horticultural  art  becomes 
the  reverential  inspiration  of  Nature,  when  we 
contemplate  the  refinement  and  the  glory  of 
these.   David  R.  Williamson. 


TWO     GOOD     LONG-KEEPING 
PEARS. 

I  have  recently  seen  some  good  late  Pears 
noticed  in  the  Gard  iters'  Chronicle,  but  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  and  only  a  line 
devoted  to  Josephine  de  Malines.  two  of  our  best 
winter  fruits.  Nouvelle  Fulvie  does  not  excel  in 
all  kinds  of  soil  and  localities.  At  Syon  the  soil  is 
not  just  of  the  right  sort  for  fruit-trees,  yet  this 
variety  succeeds  where  others  fail.  Again  at 
Teddington,  the  late  Mr.  Blackmore  says,  in 
Hogg's  Fruit  Manual,  it  is  not  a  good  Pear.  I 
admit  that  the  fruit  is  not  of  handsome  form,  but 
that  is  not  of  much  consequence  when  its  keeping 
and  eating  qualities  are  taken  into  account. 

The  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Gregoire,  of 
Jodoigne,  in  Belgium,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  so  that 
it  is  not  new,  and  I  wonder  that  with  the  scarcity 
of  late  and  good  Pears  it  is  not  more  commonly 
planted,  as  even  in  a  light  soil  the  fruits  keep 
well  into  February.  Owing  to  the  heat  and 
drought  of  the  last  two  seasons,  our  Pears  have 
not  kept  so  long  as  usual.  This  variety  is  of 
middle  size,  in  shape  pyriform,  with  the  skin  of  a 
dark  green  tint,  becoming  of  a  dull  yellow  hue  with 
faint  crimson  markings.  In  sunnier  countries  than 
ours  it  is  much  more  highly  coloured.  In  shape 
the  fruit  is  rather  irregular,  and  on  bushes  and 
pyramids  it  has  uot  a  taking  appearance  :  although 
the  flavour  is  good,  with  a  flesh  very  juicy  and 
melting,  free  of  grittiness.  The  tree  is  of  compact 
growth  at  Syon,  but  in  a  more  loamy  soil  it  is  apt 
to  be  more  irregular.  The  variety  rarely  fails  to 
bear  a  crop,  whether  as  pyramid,  bush,  or  wall- 
tree,  and  is  not  at  all  a  shy  bearer  grown  as  a  cordon. 
The  fruits  come  large  and  shapely  on  a  tree  on  our 
west  and  south  walls.  The  variety  does  well  in  the 
Messrs.  Bunyard's  Allington  Nursery,  and  with  Mr. 
G.  Woodward,  Barhaui  Court,  Maidstone. 

I  should  note  that  Mr.  Turton,  in  the  Oardt  iters' 
Chronicle,  p.  29,  remarked  on  the  value  of  Pear 
Josephine  de  Malines,  though  he  only  gives  its 
name.  The  variety  is  better  known  than  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  and  will  need  but  few  words  from  me.  The 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  with  a  yellow  rind  when 
ripe ;  dehciously  perfumed,  very  juicy,  and  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  Pears,  and  of  rich  flavour.  The 
variety  does  well  on  the  Quince,  and  though 
deserving  of  a  place  on  a  wall  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  valuable  as  a  pyramid  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties.  At  Syou  the  tree 
grows  somewhat  straggling,  but  it  crops  well  when 
the  head  is  kept  open  :  as  a  wall  tree  it  bears  freely 
even  when  young.  The  fruit  is  in  season  from 
January  to  May  ;  the  variety  is  a  good  wall 
Pear  in  the  north.  It  was  put  into  commerce  in 
1830.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  success  as  a  cordon 
at  Syon.   (.'.  Wytiws,  Syon  Hmut  Gardens,  Brentford. 
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SUCCULENTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Frantz  de  Laet  for  the 
opportunity  of  figuring  some  parts  of  his  extensive 
collection  of  Echinocacti,  Euphorbia,  &c,  as  growing 
in  the  open  air  and  under  glass  in  his  nursery  at 
Contich,  near  Antwerp.  Fig.  45  shows  a  group 
consisting  chiefly  of  Echinocacti,  the  best  of  which 
are  E.  Grusoni,  E.  Wislineni  (Engelmann),  some 
very  fine  spined  E.  cylindraceus  (Engelmann), 
E.  Lecontei  (Engelmann),  E.  Texensis  (Hopff),  with 
seed  vessels  ;  E.  Haselbergi  (Hjr. ),  E.  Sandillon,  a 
very  rare  plant  ;  E.  Schumannianus,  and  many 
others. 

At  the  back  of  the  figure  will  be  noticed  some 
Cereus  and  Euphorbias,  especially  fine,  being  about 
1  yard  in  height ;  Euphorbia  grandicornis,  and  one 
E.  natalensis.  In  the  front  border  some  seedlings 
of  Astrophytum  myriostigma  and  Echinocactus 
Haselbergi ;  whilst  above  hangs  a  collection  of 
Rhipsalis,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  very  easy, 
and  should  make  them  more  cultivated  than  is  the 
case.  They  do  very  well  when  stood  between 
Orchid-baskets.  Finally,  to  the  right  and  the  left 
are  seen  pans  filled  with  thousands  of  seedlings. 

The  smaller  picture  (fig.  44)  shows  a  part  of  bed  that 
contains  Dearly  100,000  seedling  Echinocacti,  &c. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ORCHIDS    AT    TWICKENHAM. 

In  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy's  small,  compact  nursery  in 
the  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  some  good 
and  interesting  Orchids  and  bulbous  plants  are 
always  to  be  found  iu  bloom.  For  some  time  past, 
last  year's  imported  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  have  been  affording  flowers  of  a  very  fine 
type,  among  which  several  spotted  forms  and 
hybrids  have  appeared.  At  the  present  time  the 
plants  in  flower  are  of  the  broad-petalled  white 
form,  with  one  pretty,  roae-tinted  variety.  Among 
the  hybrids  are  various  forms  of  O.  x  Anderson- 
ianum,  and  an  example  of  O.  x  Coradinei.  Other 
species  represented  are  O.  triumphans,  O.  glorio- 
sum,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  most  of  the  other  showy 
species. 

In  the  Cypripedium-house  was  a  good  show  of 
varieties  of  C.  insigne,  C.  x  Germinyanum,  C.  x 
Godsefhanum,  C.  x  Niobe,  C.  callosum,  and  a  very 
handsome  hybrid  between  C.  Rothschildianum  and 
C.  callosum ;  and  some  showy  crosses  of  C. 
venustum.  Other  plants  in  bloom  were  a  number 
of  good  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D.  atroviolaceum, 
I).  crassinode,  and  others  ;  flowers  of  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and 
Lalia  harpophylla  appearing  among  them.  In  the 
Cattleya-house  some  good  forms  of  C.  Trianoei, 
Rodriguezia  pubescens,  Phalanopsis  grandiflora, 
and  various  Oncidiums,  &c. ,  were  remarked. 

Cypripepium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum, 
Gratrix's  variety. 
In  our  mention  of  this  plant  at  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.'s,  in  our  issue  of  February  17,  p.  10S, 
an  error  occurs,  which,  although  it  will  only 
cause  amusement  among  orchidists,  must  be 
corrected.  It  reads  :  "also  the  worthless  form  of 
it  known  as  C.  L.  Hyeannm,  Gratrix's  variety.'' 
For  "worthless"  read  "wartless,"  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  variety  being  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  the  raised  wartlike  markings  on  the 
petals. 

CyPRIPEDICM  X   FoWLEKIANUM. 

This  variety  is  an  abnormal  Cypripedium  x  Fow- 
leriannm,  obtained  by  crossing  C.  bellatulum  and 
C.  x  Harrisianum  superbum,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
darkest  and  richest  in  colour  of  its  section.  A 
flower  of  what  is  evidently  a  good  variety  is  kindly 
sent  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter).  But  the  flower  is 
sent  on  account  of  its  strangely  abnormal  develop- 
ment.    The  ovary  is  twisted,  and  terminated  by   a 


fairly  normal  green  and  purple  staminode  on  the 
upper  side.  On  the  under  side  is  another  fleshy, 
ivory-white  staminode,  and  between  the  two  several 
anthers  appear.      The    lower  sepals    are    widely 


THE   DOVASTON    YEW. 

This  fine  variety  of  the  common  Yew,  distin- 
guished by  its  long  pendulous  branchlets,   and  by 


Fie.  44.  —  BEDS    OF    SEEDLINGS    OF    ECHINOCACTI,  ETC., 

IN    MR.    F.    DE    LAET'S    NURSERY,    CONTICH, 

NEAR   ANTWERP. 
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Fig.  4.5. 


-A   GROUP   OF   ECHINOCACTI   IN   THE   NCRSERY   OF   M, 
AT    CONTICH,    NEAR   ANTWERP. 


FKANTZ   DE   LAET, 


divided,  the  one  narrow  and  green,  and  the  other 
having  the  addition  of  a  blade  on  the  upper  side, 
imitating  the  purplish  upper  sepal.  The  labellum 
also  is  twisted,  and  coloured  differently  on  each 
half.  J.  O'B. 


the  colour  and  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  longer 
and  darker  than  those  of  the  type,  was  planted  by 
Mr.  John  Dovaston,  about  100  years  ago,  in  his 
garden  at  Westf elton ,  near  Shrewsbury. 

The   following   extract,    taken   from    Leighton's 
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Flora  of  Shropshire,  gives  the  details  of  its  history 
up  to  1841  :— 

u  The  Dovaston  Yew.— This  very  remarkable  variety  differs 
from  the  common  form  In  the  extraordinary  pensility  of  its 
brandies ;  in  the  leaves  being  broader,  suddenly,  and  nut 
gradually,  brought  to  a  point;  and  in  the  drupes  being  fre- 
quently in  pairs.  I  have  dedicated  it  to  the  memory  of  its 
rescuer  and  planter,  the  late  Mr.  John  Dovaston  of  Westfelton, 
a  gentleman  of  great  ingenuity,  talent,  and  science,  devotedly 
attached  to  planting  and  botany.  The  following  description 
was  furnished  by  his  son,  J.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq  :— *  It  is 
about  sixty  years  since  my  father  had  with  his  own  hands 


coloured  scintillations.  To  descend,  however,  to  prose :  this 
tree  has  food  for  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  for  the  poet; 
for,  strange  to  tell,  and  what  few  unseeing  believed,  although 
a  male,  and  smoking  like  a  very  volcano  with  farina  under  the 
blasts  of  February,  it  has  one  entire  branch  self-produc- 
tive and  exuberantly  profuse  in  female  berries— full,  red,  rich, 
and  luscious— from  which  I  have  raised  seventeen  plants, 
everyone  of  which  already  partakes  largely  of  the  parent's 
disposition  to  weep.  Of  these  seedlings  several  have  been 
presented  to  my  friends ;  and  berries  will,  at  the  proper 
season,  be  given  with  pleasure  to  such  persons  as  miy  be 
curious  in  these  matters.'  '  Abrtdgtdfrom  LHghton's  "  Flora  Oj 
Shropshire." 


Nineteen  years  ago  it  was  7  feet  10  inches  at  the 
same  points  of  measurements.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
show  it  to  you  at  any  time."  John  Freeman 
Edward  Dovaston,  Westfelton,  Oswestry,  Jant  2, 
1900. 

Mr.  Dovaston  has  very  obligingly  printed  and 
forwarded  to  us  through  Mr.  Miller  a  photograph 
of  the  famous  Westfelton  Yew  (fig.  46) — "now  I 
calculate  about  123  years  old  — parent  of  all  the 
( Dovaston  '  Yews.  ' 
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FlO.    46. — THE    ORIGINAL    DOVASTON    YEW.        (sEE    1\    146.] 
(From  a  photograph  forwarded  by  J.  E.  F.  Dovaston,  Esq  ) 


sunk  and  constructed  a  pump,  and  the  soil  being  loose,  it 
continually  fell  in  ;  he  secured  it  with  wooden  bars,  but  fore- 
seeing their  speedy  decay,  he  planted  near  to  it  a  Yew-tree, 
which  he  bought  of  a  poor  cobbler  for  sixpence  (who  bail 
plucked  it  up  from  a  hedge-bank  near  Sutton),  rightly  judging 
that  the  fibrous  and  matting  tendency  of  the  Yew  roots  would 
bold  up  thesoil.  They  did  so  ;  and  independent  of  its  utility, 
the  Yew  grew  into  a  tree  of  the  most  striking  and  distin- 
guished beauty,  spreading  horizontally  all  around  to  the 
diameter  of  63  feet,  with  a  single  spiral  leader  to  a  great 
height,  each  branch  in  every  direction  dangling  in  tivssy 
verdure  down  to  the  very  ground,  pendulous  and  playful  as 
the  most  graceful  Birch  or  Willow,  and  visibly  obedient  t<> 
the  feeblest  lnvath  of  summer  air.  Its  foliage,  like  that  of 
the  Asparagus,  is  admirably  adapted  for  retaining  the  dew- 
drops ;  and  at  sunrise,  it  would  seem  that  Titanii  and  her 
fairies  had  been  revelling  around  it,  and  left  their  lamps 
behind,  so  glittering  is  every  branch  with  millions  of  many. 


The  description  of  the  tree  given  by  Leightou 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  by  Loudon 
two  or  three  years  earlier  [Arboretum,  1S3S, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  2082). 

Mr.  William  Miller  of  Berkwell,  late  of  Combe 
Abbey  Gardens,  has  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  present  representative  of  the  family,  Mr. 
J.  F.  E.  Dovaston,  and  has  elicited  the  following 
interesting  letter  :  — 

*(  In  answer  to  yours,  I  am  glad  to  say  my  Yew- 
tree,  Taxus  baccata  Dovastoni,  is  still  iu  a  state  of 
vigorous  health  and  beauty.  Its  girth  at  4  feet 
(>  inches  from  the  ground  is  8  feet  10  inches,  and 
at  1*2  inches  from  the  ground  it  is  S  feet  10  inches. 


GARDEN  NOTES   FOR    THE   PAST 
YEAR. 

I  have  to  record  an  exceptional  and  disastrous 
year  so  far  as  weather  conditions  are  concerned, 
the  most  disastrous,  in  fact,  of  which  I  have  any 
record.  The  first  five  months  of  the  year  were 
generally  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  February 
being  the  mildesc  in  my  records,  and  the  spriDg- 
floweriug  bulbs  in  the  open  beds  and  borders  did 
well.  June  gave  unfavourable  conditions,  with 
drought  and  excessive  diurnal  range  of  temperature. 
July  and  August  brought  us  very  exceptional 
weather,  against  which  it  was  hopeless  to  combat. 
The  extreme  drought  completely  desiccated    the 
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soil  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  the  intense 
heat  and  aridity  of  the  air  seared  and  withered  up 
all  vegetation.  Both  months  had  the  highest 
maximum  temperatures  of  which  I  have  any 
records  ;  tint  of  July  being  only  fractionally  below 
80°,  and  that  of  August  being  ST.  The  diurnal 
range  was  frequently  30  to  40'  for  many  conse- 
cutive days.  In  some  cases  deciduous  trees  cast 
their  leaves  in  August,  leaving  their  branches  bare 
of  all  semblance  of  foliage,  and  the  lawns  became 
indistinguishable  in  colour  from  the  high  roads. 
Undersuch  conditions  all  summer- flowering  plants 
were,  of  course,  hopelessly  handicapped. 

The  autumn  was  generallv  favourable,  but  we 
suffered  much  from  artificially-created  fogs.  The 
rainfall  for  the  year  was  19  98  in.  Theaverage  maxi- 
mum (il)  ;  the  absolute  maximum  being  93°,  and 
the  absolute  miuimum  15  (December,  1S99).  On 
forty-six  days  during  the  year  the  shade  tempera- 
ture reached  80°,  which  is  fully  twice  the  average 
number  of  days  on  which  such  high  temperatures 
are  annually  reached. 

We  had  one  exceptional  maximum  shade-reading 
of  65°  on  February  1 1 .  The  long  protracted  drought, 
which  had  lasted  for  two  and  a  half  years,  was 
broken  up  early  in  November  by  copious  rains. 

I  noticed  duriDg  October  and  December  that  the 
area  afflicted  by  artificially -made  London  smoke 
fogs  had  extended  several  miles  westward.  Pre- 
viously I  had  sometimes  noticed  distinct  yellowness 
in  the  fogs,  and  consequent  loss  of  light,  but  never 
until  the  October  of  1899  had  a  genuine  dry  smoke 
fog  reached  out  so  many  miles.  In  December  the 
same  abomination  was  inflicted  upon  us  again  and 
again.  During  the  past  winter  (189S-1899)  no 
excessive  frost  occurred,  the  lowest  temperature, 
"21  ,  being  in  March.  Hence  I  have  not  to  record 
any  losses  among  the  doubtfully  hardy  plants. 

Amoug  the  new  or  rare  plants  which  flowered 
with  me  this  past  year,  I  may  mention  a  gigantic 
Crinum  which  came  to  me  under  the  very  good 
descriptive  name  of  "  campanulatum. "  [This  is  far 
removed  from  the  C.  campannlatum  of  Herbert.] 
It  is  an  undescribed  species  allied  to  C.  latifolium. 
Crinum  Wimbushi,  another  speciesallied  toC.  pauci- 
tloram,  butmore  floriferous  ;  comingfrom  Kota  Kota 
by  LakeNyassa.  Crinum  Yemense,  a  good  thing,  and 
new  I  believe  to  British  though  not  to  continental 
gardens  ;  this  shows  alliance  with  C.  brachynema, 
and  is  at  least  as  hardy  as  C.  Moorei,  if  not  quite 
hardy.  Hymenocallis  "  Daphne,"  a  splendid 
hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem. 
This  is  distinct  from  H.  macrostephana,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  forms  in  the  whole  genus.  Hymeno- 
callis schizostephana,  a  new  species  of  which  you 
have  already  published  a  description,  and  of  which 
I  am  sending  you  a  figure.  Hyline  Worsleyi,  a 
new  species  in  a  genus  hitherto  considered  mono 
typie  Zephyrites  elliptica,  a  new  specimen  sub- 
generically  distinct  from  the  Mexican  Zephyranthes 
macrosiphon.  Habranthus  advenum,  a  species 
common  for  many  years  in  catalogues,  but  which 
appears  very  difficult  to  flower  in  this  climate  : 
this  September  a  couple  of  bulbs  flowered  in  the 
open.  Hippeastrum  organense  aud  H.  C'orreiensis, 
two  interesting  epiphytes  from  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, highly  prized  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  Bury 
compiled  her  Hexcmdrian  Plants,  but  long  since 
lost.  These  flowered  freely.  Lycoris  cyrtanthi- 
tlora,  a  new  species  allied  to  L.  sanguinea.  Callis- 
psyche  mirabilis,  this  has  been  known  for  thirty 
years,  but  is  still  very  rare,  and  is  new  to  my 
collection.  Broduca  (Triteleia)  aurea,  a  delicately 
minute  species,  but  of  considerable  hardyness. 
After  being  treated  as  a  hardy  plant  throughout 
the  winter,  it  flowered  in  the  open  in  May.  The 
foliage  will  withstand  17°  of  frost  without  damage. 

Among  those  plant-monstrosities  which  occur 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  furnish  opportunities 
for  the  perpetuation  of  such  divergencies  from  the 
type,  I  may  mention  during  the  past  year  observing 
a  flower  of  Iris  chiuensis  with  four  falls  and  four 
standards  ;  a  flower  of  Brunsvigia  Josephime  with 
ten  segments  and  ten  stamens  ;  and  also  a  flower 


of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  with  twelve  segments 
and  stamens,  but  apparently  only  one  style.  This 
latter,  on  being  self- fertilised,  however,  produced 
two  distinct  fruits,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  there  must  have  really  been  two  styles  co- 
hering. I  have  cultivated  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  have  never  succeeded  in 
raising  fertile  seeds.  The  so-called  seedling  forms 
common  on  the  Continent  seem  to  be  seedlings  of 
another  species  of  Agapanthus,  being  hardy,  and 
much  dwarf er,  and  narrower  in  the  leaf  ;  these 
also  seed  with  me.  Iris  tuberosa  must  be  ranked 
as  hardy  ;  this  April  its  flowers  expanded  in 
perfection  after  a  frosty  night.  Eucharis  Lehmanni 
has  proved  itself  ti  bo  a  "  good  "  species,  as  it  comes 
true  from  seed  ;  the  seedlings  flowered  two  years 
from  sowing.  Broditea  (Triteleia)  Sellowiana,  a 
new  species,  showing  an  alliance  with  B.  uniflora. 
This  is  a  single- flowered  species  of  a  brilliant 
chrome-yellow  colour,  and,  if  sufficiently  hardy, 
will  make  a  splendid  companion  for  B.  uniflora. 

Among  seeds  raised  for  purposes  of  determination 
and  comparison,  I  may  mention  those  of  Hymeno- 
callis speciosa,  Acis  autumnalis,  and  Lycoris  cyr- 
tanthiflora.  The  seeds  of  this  latter  plant  are  not 
true  to  the  descriptions  given  of  Lycoris  seeds,  so 
that  unless  some  mistake  has  arisen  in  past  times 
it  would  seem  that  we  have  more  than  one  genus 
included  under  Lycoris. 

Many  Amaryllids  are  of  great  value  for  outside 
decorative  effect  during  summer  and  early  autumn. 
Among  such  I  may  mention  Crinum  Moorei,  which, 
if  given  a  shady  position  under  big  trees,  and  pro- 
tected from  wind,  blooms  in  perfection  and  lasts 
far  longer  than  under  glass.  Among  the  Lycoris 
which  have  been  in  the  open  ground  for  five  years, 
L.  squamigera  again  produced  over  100  flower- 
scapes  (averaging  from  five  to  eight  flowers  to  the 
scape),  and  L.  cyrtanthiflora,  eight  scapes.  This 
latter  species  is  not,  however,  suited  for  outside 
work,  as  it  is  not  effective,  and  the  flowers  bleach 
in  a  single  day.  L.  aurea  and  L.  radiata  both 
failed  to  flower.  My  Brunsvigias  were  very  dis- 
appointing last  summer,  not  more  than  one  in  eight 
flowering.  I  cannot  account  for  this  in  any  way. 
I  certainly  think  that  Lycoris  squamigera  has 
proved  itself  to  be  a  good  garden  plant,  at  any  rate 
on  dry  soils.  It  flowers  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  flowering  season  lasts  fully  three 
weeks.  Amaryllis  flowers  directly  the  Lycoris  are 
over,  so  that  a  border  containing  both  these  bulbs 
should  give  nearly  two  mouths  consecutive  display  of 
bloom.  A.  Wor&Uy,  Mandtville  House,  Isleworth, 
1',  bruary,  1900. 


NOTES    ON     SOME     PHASES    IN 

TOMATO   CULTIVATION. 

I  venture  to  think  I  need  make  but  little 
apology  in  offering  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  a  few  remarks  drawn  from  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  more  especially  in  view 
of  the  ever  increasing  interest  taken  in  its  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  with  the  laudable  hops 
that,  ere  long,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  on  the 
market  a  sufficient  quantity  of  first-class  English 
fruit  adequate  to  meet  all  demands,  and  thus  render 
ourselves  independent  of  the  foreign  producers,  who 
now  send  us  such  vast  quantities  yearly,  lacking 
alike  good  appearance,  flavour,  and  wholesomeness. 

Few,  I  imagine,  will  venture  to  deny  that  the 
present-day  Tomato  culture  in  England  for  market 
purposes  is  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  impossible 
that  any  uniform  practice  can  be  successful  if 
carried  out  in  all  soils  and  districts  alike,  and 
yet  a  follow-my-neighbour  method  is  very  much  in 
evidence,  which  frequently  leads  to  unsatisfactory 
results.  Hard-and-fast  rules  are  of  very  little 
value  to  any  grower  ;  and  rather  than  adhere  to 
these,  I  would  advise  him  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  climate  of  his  district,  and  by  tentative 
experiments  attempt  to  find  the  best  methods  by 
which  remunerative  crops  can  be  produced. 


Field  Cultivation. 

An  interesting  paper  appeared  in  this  journal  on 
September  30  last,  page  257,  on  this  subject, 
followed,  in  subsequent  numbers,  by  comments  on 
the  same  by  various  writers.  Doubtless  Buch  culti- 
vation in  England  is  highly  to  be  desired  ;  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  writers  have,  as  yet, 
quite  bridged  over  the  difficulties  attending  it. 
Would  it  pay  !  is  the  primary  question  to  be  asked. 
To  this  question  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reply — I  do  not 
think  it  would  pay.  Some  of  the  correspondents 
have,  I  think,  clearly  and  truly  pointed  out  that  it 
is  of  little  use  planting  in  the  open  other  than 
strong  plants  out  of  5-inch  pots.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  bottom  bunches  of  fruit  should  be  "set," 
because  when  this  is  the  case,  I  have  frequently 
found  that  such  fruit  rarely  swells  to  its  natural 
size.  Well,  at  the  lowest  estimate  we  have  7,000 
plants  to  the  acre,  which,  of  course,  entails  cost  of 
7,000  pots,  and  7,000  sticks  to  support  the  plants 
in  the  open.  In  addition  to  these  drawbacks, 
there  is  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  house  or  frame 
room  for  the  rearing  of  the  young  plants,  and  the 
risks  attending  a  wet  season  and  consequent 
disease.  But,  to  my  mind,  the  cost  of  labour  would 
be  by  far  the  heaviest  item  of  all,  and  under  this 
head  not  a  word  is  written  by  any  of  the  corre- 
spondents, although  estimates  are  given  of  probable 
returns.  Let  any  advocate  of  field  culti vatic  a 
calculate  the  cost  of  labour  required  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  acre  of  out-door  Tomatos,  which  iocludes 
during  six  mouths,  rearing,  affording  water, 
weeding  the  land,  pruning,  gathering  and  packing, 
tying,  &c,  and  I  will  be  bound  to  say  the  results 
will  somewhat  surprise  him.  Profits  would  doubt- 
less accrue  were  the  estimates  of  from  5  to  S  lb. 
per  plant  reached,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
lowest  figure  is  much  too  high  to  name  as  that  to- 
be  obtained  over  a  large  area.  Individual  plants, 
we  all  know,  in  a  garden  will  sometimes  yield  more 
than  8  lb.  of  ripe  fruit,  but  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  when  the  yield  of  a  large  area  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  I  fear  that  in  too 
many  cases  estimates  are  based  upon  the  yield  of 
these  carefully  cultivated  garden  plants.  Then  as 
to  prices  :  I  should  consider  a  grower  uncommonly 
lucky  if  he  could  obtain  an  average  of  3d.  per  lb. 
for  the  whole  produce  of  an  acre  of  Tomatos.  My 
experience  teaches  me  that  after  deducting  carriage, 
commission,  and  other  expenses,  Id.  per  lb.  would 
be  much  nearer  the  mark. 

Small  Holdings. 

Instead  of  attempting,  on  any  extended  scale, 
the  field  cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  I  would  rather 
be  inclined  to  advocate  a  system  of  encouragement 
being  held  out  to  cottagers  and  holders  of  allot- 
ments to  cultivate  the  plant  on  a  scale  however 
individually  small.  If  this  were  done,  and  an 
organised  system  of  buying  and  forwarding  to 
market  established,  great  benefit  would  be  derived 
by  the  populations  of  those  counties  of  England 
best  suited  to  the  industry,  and  would,  to  a  great- 
extent,  free  u«  from  the  purchasing  of  the — in  many 
ways — objectionable  produce  of  foreigu  countries. 
I  have  written  the  above  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
vastly  easier  for  the  cottager  to  keep  the  few 
plants  he  grows  in  health,  and  induce  them  to 
yield  a  much  heavier  crop  per  plant,  than  it  is  for 
the  big  grower  with  his  tens  of  thousands. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  peasantry  of  France 
made  the  Suez  Canal  by  purchasing  shares  with 
money  saved  from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  other 
commodities,  the  produce  of  their  small  holdings  ; 
and  in  former  years— whatever  it  may  be  now— it 
is  well  known  that  all  the  tea  imported  into 
England  and  other  countries  from  China  was 
produced  in  the  same  way.  No  such  system  has 
its  counterpart  in  England,  although  equally 
favourable  opportunities  present  themselves — a 
state  of  things  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  cottage-gardens  and  small  holdings 
now  half  cultivated  or  totally  neglected  in  the 
Tomato  producing  counties  of  England  might,  by 
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the  cultivation  of  the  plaDt,  be  made  to  yield  a 
revenue  alike  beneficial  to  their  owners  and  the 
country  at  large. 


ZYGOPETALUM    BALLT, 


Best  Varieties  to  Grow. 
I  think  it  is  almost  futile  to  advocate  any 
particular  variety  or  varieties,  as  those  well  adapted 
to  one  class  of  soil  might  be  worthless,  or  almost  so, 
when  planted  on  another.  I  will  only  add  on  this 
head  that  the  much  despised  "  Old  Red  "  is  none 
the  worse,  od  most  soils,  for  being  despised.  Its 
appearance  may  not  be  liked  on  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy,  but  its  "setting  "  qualities,  rich  colour, 
and  fine  flavour  do  not  suffer  on  that  acccount, 
provided  always  that  a  good  "  strain  "  be  cultivated. 
Each  grower,  however,  must  find  out  for  himself 
by  experience  which  variety  best  suits  his  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate. 

Flavour  in  Tomatos. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  regarding  the  relative  flavour  in  the 
different  varieties,  I  do  not  know  if  any  great 
difference  would  exist  were  they  all  grown  under 
similar  conditions.      That  various    conditions    of 


ROLFE,  N.  SP. 
Ook  illustration  (fig.  47;  represents  a  flower  of  a 
remaikable  Zygopetalum,  shown  by  G.  Shorland 
Ball,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbon), 
under  the  above  name,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  February  27,  when  it  was 
voted  an  Award  of  Merit.  No  information  was 
given  about  the  plant,  and  only  a  single  flower  was 
shown  ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  possible  to  guess  at 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  which  is  probably  of  the 
Z.  rostratum  section.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
flower  is  white,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  sepals  being  tinged  with  rose-purple.  The 
inner  portions  of  the  petals  and  the  area  of  the  lip 
surrounding  the  callus  are  blotched  with  bright 
rose  purple.    It  is  a  very  showy  and  distinct  flower. 


RAISING   ALPINE    PLANTS    FROM 
SEEDS. 
This  subject,  which  Mr.   H.   Correvon   has  in- 
troduced  in    the    Qardeners'    Chronicle,    p.    84,    is 
one   full  of   interest  to  growers  of   these   plants. 


FlU.    47. — ZYGOPETALUM    l'.ALI.l. 


culture  affects  the  flavour  in  the  fruit,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  and  at  least  two  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  ruining  the  flavour  of  the  Tomato  are  the 
excessive  use  of  unpuritied,  and  for  that  matter 
purified  manure,  and  the  barbarous  habit  of 
denuding  the  plant  to  a  great  extent  of  its  foliage 
during  all  stages  of  its  growth.  The  finest 
flavoured  Tomatos  I  ever  tasted  were  from  stray 
plants  growing  by  the  side  of  a  jungle-path  in  India. 
The  seeds  had,  by  some  means,  evidently  found 
their  way  from  some  planter's  garden,  and  ger- 
minated during  the  rainy  season,  but  the  plants  at 
the  time  of  my  gathering  the  fruits  had  been 
without  any  moisture  save  dew  for  two  months  at 
least.  The  fruits  were  small,  but  the  flavour  was 
superb. 

I  have  often  wondered  nnder  what  conditions  of 
soil  the  Tomato  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  Can  it  be 
that  its  habitat  is  gritty  or  stony  ground,  or  rocky 
mountain  slopes ''.  Its  long,  almost  iibreless  roots 
seems,  in  England,  to  ramble  with  delight  in  rubble 
of  any  kind.  J.  LowrU. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Unfortunately  for  would-be  growers  in  lowland 
gardens,  the  information  concerning  the  sowings 
of  fresh  seeds,  and  the  results  obtained  there- 
from, do  not  hold  ont  much  greater  hope  of  success 
than  we  have  experienced  in  the  past.  There 
is  just  this  difficulty  of  "fresh  seeds,"  i.e.,  quite 
new  ones,  and  the  knowledge  that  you  really 
possess  them.  Particularly  would  genuinely  fresh 
seeds  be  highly  valued  by  present-day  growers  of 
alpine  plants.  The  rarer  species  of  Androsaces  for 
example,  which  are  not  only  difficult  to  collect  in 
good  condition  for  transplanting,  but  much  more 
difficult  to  get  through  to  their  intended  destina- 
tion in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Faults  of  packing, 
length  of  time  in  transit,  and  delay  between  the 
uprooting  and  ultimate  despatch,  all  play  a  part  in 
rendering  difficulties  even  more  ditiicult  still.  Some 
of  these  delays  may  be  inevitable,  while  others 
certainly  might  be  modified  ;  and  it  is  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  good  seeds  of  many  alpines  would 
prove  a  great  boon  to  many  cultivators. 
The  alpine   Pinks,  the  dwarfcr   tufted  species, 


as,  for  instance,  D.  neglectus,  are  so  desirable 
that  yard-wide  patches  on  the  rockery  would  be 
welcome  ;  yet  such  masses  are  never  seen  in 
gardens.  Seed  of  these  Pinks,  in  common  with 
many  members  of  the  Caryophyllere,  lose  none  of 
their  fertility  by  beiDg  kept  for  a  year  under 
cool  uniform  conditions,  even  in  ordinary  paper 
packets  ;  and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  good  vege- 
tative seeds  are  not  forthcoming  in  greater  quantity, 
particularly  as  the  plants,  the  older  tufts  especially, 
do  not  lend  themselves  kindly  to  digging  up  and 
transplantation.  Some  failures  of  plants  to  grow 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  sending  the  plants  late 
in  the  year,  when  there  is  little  hope  of  new 
roots  being  made,  and  of  the  plant  becoming  estab- 
lished. The  same  plants  arriving  in  this  country 
in  August,  or  early  in  September,  would  have 
better  chances  of  surviving.  Broadly  Bpeaking, 
L'rucifers.  Composites,  Umbellifers,  and  Leguminose 
plants  offer  but  few  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
seeds  and  plant-raising  from  seeds,  not  a  few  of 
the  plants  seeding  quite  freely  in  British  gardens. 
It  is  a  different  matter  with  Primulas,  Androsaces, 
Anemones,  &c,  the  last-named  of  these  in  not  a 
few  species  or  their  varieties,  appearing  rapidly  to 
lose  their  powers  of  germinating.  This  is  so  fully 
recognised  in  the  commoner  garden  kinds,  as  A. 
eoronaria,  &c,  that  a  distinct  recommendation  to 
"  sow  as  soon  as  ripe, "  accompanies  any  reference 
to  raising  the  plants  from  seeds.  In  the  case  of 
A.  alpina  and  its  sulphur  form,  the  failures  are 
greater  than  the  successes,  so  far  as  raising  plants 
from  imported  seeds  is  concerned.  Home- saved 
seeds  germinate  well  and  freely,  and  each  year 
this  important  fact  is  more  recognised. 

In  the  case  of  Primulas,  I  nave  had  exceptions 
from  the  rule  concerning  fresh  seeds.  The  expe- 
rience was  quite  new  to  me  at  the  time,  and  I  had 
kept  the  seeds,  which  were  originally  of  my  own 
saving,  upwards  of  six  years,  in  an  ordinary 
paper  packet,  but  in  a  place  where  atmospheric 
conditions  were  fairly  uniform.  Not  expecting  the 
results  that  followed,  I  put  seed  into  a  4S-pot 
that  would  have  been  enough  to  have  sown 
half-a-dozen  pots  6  inches  across.  In  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing,  several  hundreds  of 
young  plants  appeared.  Cyclamen  seed,  which  I 
kept  for  11  or  12  years,  I  am  not  quite  sure  which, 
germinated  in  the  proportion  of  90  per  cent,  in  just 
the  usual  length  of  time  that  new  seeds  require, 
viz.,  six  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  seeds  of 
Anthericums,  taken  from  bursting  capsules,  and 
sown  at  once  by  me,  did  not  germinate  for  two 
years,  some  of  the  same  crop,  sown  later  by  some 
months,  germinating  thickly  at  the  same  time. 

Snow  covering  for  seeds  is  a  thing  usually 
out  of  the  reach  of  those  in  English  lowland 
gardens.  Doubtless,  such  a  perfectly  protective 
covering  is  required  by  many  alpines,  not  merely 
as  a  covering,  but  as  affording  moisture.  It  is 
probable  that  the  uniform  degree  of  moisture 
afforded  by  snow,  and  its  long  continuance,  assisted 
those  Gentians  and  Primulas  which  Mr.  Correvon 
asserts  "all  geiminated  at  one  time."  At  much 
lower  levels,  and  without  the  snow,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imitate  the  uniformly  moist  state  without 
creating  a  moss-covered  surface.  The  only  thing 
I  know  of,  and  I  have  many  times  tried  it  with  fair 
success,  is  cocoa-nut  fibre.  This  material  retains 
moisture,  and  it  may  be  moistened  from  below 
without  producing  the  bad  results,  eg.,  sourness 
of  soil,  &c,  that  follow  a  similar  practice  when 
soil  is  so  moistened.  In  the  case  of  very  minute 
and  choice  seeds,  I  favour  the  following  as  a  means 
of  retaining  uniformity  of  moisture  :— Let  a  5-inch 
pot  be  placed  inside  an  S  inch  one,  so  low  that  the 
smaller  pot  is  1  inch  below  the  larger  one,  to  allow 
of  a  sheet  of  glass  or  slate  being  put  over  the  top  ; 
then  let  the  intervening  space  be  rilled  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse  or  fine  coal-ashes,  and  the  inner  pot 
for  the  seeds,  filled  to  the  extent  of  one-third  with 
crocks,  and  the  remainder  with  the  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  made  firm  by  rammiug  it  with  another  pot. 
By  plugging  the  hole  in  the  larger  pot  with  cement, 
a  water-tight  condition  is  secured,  the  space  between 
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the  two  pots  to  be  afterwards  retained  for  supply- 
ing moisture.  A  little  watchfulness  will  keep  this 
to  about  the  height  of  the  crocks,  which  will  afford 
all  the  moisture  necessary.  Seeds  that  are  but 
lightly  covered,  or  not  covered  at  all,  require  much 
care,  and  much  loss  is  the  result  of  careless  or 
indifferent  watering  overhead,  and  not  a  little  by 
over  dryness,  particularly  when  the  sides  of  the 
pots  are  exposed  to  external  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  view  of  the  long  season  required  by 
some  seeds  to  germinate,  and  the  waste  of  time 
when  failure  ensues,  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  microscope  to  decide,  if  possible, 
the  fertility  of  the  seeds.  This  is  most  helpful  in 
the  case  of  purchased  seeds,  and  those  possessing 
even  a  small  knowledge  of  the  varying  charac- 
teristics of  such  seeds  will  find  it  of  much  service. 
E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


The   Week's  Work. 


Book  Notice. 


The  Botanists  of  Philadelphia  and  their 
WORK.  By  John  W.  Harshberger,  Ph.D. 
(Philadelphia,  1S99. ) 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  who  has 
only  a  very  general  acquaintance  with  American 
botany  is  the  large  number  of  devotees  of  the 
<xmabilis  scientia  here  enumerated.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  volume,  comprises  a  radius  of 
4S0  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
list  begins  with  James  Logan  (1699),  and  com- 
prises records  of  all  those  now  living.  It  is  dirti- 
cult  to  review  a  book  of  so  varied  a  character  as 
this,  but  we  may  say  that  the  reader  interested  in 
horticulture  or  botany  will  highly  appreciate  the 
details  here  given  of  the  early  history  of  botany  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  various  gardens  and 
other  institutions  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  established. 

The  biographical  details  relating  to  the  botanists 
will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest,  though  the 
qualifications  for  entry  of  some  seem  to  be  rather 
meagre. 

The  materials  here  afforded  for  the  gradual 
evolution  of  a  new  national  type  are  valuable.  One 
gentleman,  for  instance,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
comes  of  German  ancestry  on  the  father's  side  : 
whilst  on  the  mother's  side — Scotch,  Irish,  Eng- 
lish, and  Sclavic  elements,  have  intervened.  Many 
others,  on  the  contrary,  remained  Britons  though 
they  have  crossed  the  sea,  and  technically  adopted 
another  nationality. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  sketches 

is  that  of   our  old  correspondent,  Prof.  Meehan  : 

*'  He  was  born  at  Potter's  Bar  in  1820,  and  was  at 
oue  time  an  alumnus  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew. 
It  is  claimed  for  him  that,  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded  in  hybridising  (cross- 
breeding) the  Fuchsia  for  the  first  time,  producing 
a  race  which  he  named  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Meehan 
emigrated  in  1S4S,  and  from  that  time  to  this  has 
poured  forth  an  uninterrupted  series  of  interesting 
observations,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be  able 
to  collect  and  coordinate.  As  a  citizen  of  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Meehan  has  also  been  a  most  valuable 
worker.  Many  improvements,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  small  parks  (some  of  historical 
■interest),  being  due  to  his  energy.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  built  up  a  nursery  at  Germantown,  of 
which  it  is  said  in  no  other  place  are  American 
trees  and  shrubs  raised  in  such  quantites. 

These  few  particulars,  which  are  all  that  our 
limitations  allow  us  to  give,  will  show  what  a 
valuab'e  contribution  to  the  botanical  history  of 
the  district  Dr.  Harshberger  has  made.  His  book 
is  indispensable  to  those  who  want  to  refer  to  the 
life-histories  of  the  botanists,  and  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  numerous  botanical  establishments  of  the 
State,  past  and  present. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
Orchards. — When  the  trees  in  orchards  are  grown 
in  the  form  of  bushes  and  pyramids,  any  pruning 
that  is  found  necessary  should  be  carried  out  upon 
the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  in  the  pruning  of 
trees  in  the  garden.  If  space  will  admit  (and  an 
allowance  should  always  be  made  for  it  when  plant- 
ing), the  branches  should  be  allowed  to  extend 
outwardly  as  well  as  in  an  upward  direction,  so 
that  ultimately  the  crowns  will  be  spread  widely. 
To  this  end,  the  points  of  the  main  branches  need 
only  to  be  tipped,  until  such  time  as  the  trees  en- 
croach upon  each  other.  When  that  should  occur, 
the  approaching  branches  must  be  more  severely 
cut  back.  Pears  and  Apples  cultivated  in  this 
manner  produce  an  abundance  of  tine,  clean  fruits, 
if  crowding  of  the  main  branches  be  avoided. 
Bushes,  &c,  which  are  crowded  in  regard  to  the 
inner  branches  of  the  crowns  should  have  these 
reduced  in  number,  in  order  to  let  light  into  the 
centre.  In  the  case  of  Plums,  the  wood  may  be 
left  Bomewhat  more  thickly,  bullfinches  and  tom- 
tits, &c,  usually  devour  the  flower-buds  largely 
when  the  trees  are  situated  in  a  quiet  orchard.  Or- 
chards are  not  now  so  often  planted  with  standard 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kitchen  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  bushes  and  pyramids  having  superseded 
them.  Where,  however,  orchards  of  standards  exist, 
the  trees  will  need  but  a  cursory  examination  if 
they  are  annually  accorded  proper  attention  ;  but 
if  neglected,  they  will  require  a  thorough  and 
careful  pruning.  There  is  a  tendency,  now  that 
gardeners  are  taking  greater  interest  in  hardy 
fruit-culture,  to  prune  too  much,  with  the  result 
that  the  fruit  crop  is  greatly  reduced  in  quantity, 
and  the  health  of  the  trees  injured.  The 
granting  of  Certificates  by  the  Hereford  County 
Council  to  primers  who  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  qualified  examiner,  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion, that  they  are  competent,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  only  such  men  should  be  employed 
by  those  requiring  the  services  of  a  tree-pruner. 
At  present  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  but 
this  is  a  matter  that  will  be  remedied  in  the  course 
of  time.  Other  counties  in  which  fruit  is  largely 
grown  would  do  well  to  take  a  hint.  The  heads 
of  neglected  trees  should  be  carefully  thinned 
out,  and  crossing  and  interlacing  branches  re- 
moved ;  but  the  removal  of  large  limbs  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided.  When  such  amputation  is 
inevitable,  let  the  wounds  be  painted  over 
of  a  lead  colour  as  soon  as  dry.  Neglected 
trees  frequently  become  infested  with  injurious 
insects,  and  with  moss  and  lichens  ;  and  in 
some  parts  Misleto  is  often  allowed  to  sap  the 
energies  of  the  trees  unduly.  This  parasite  can  soon 
be  destroyed  by  cutting  out  every  growth  seen. 
The  best  insecticide  is  caustic  soda  wash,  previously 
mentioned,  applied  by  means  of  an  ordinary  garden 
engine  and  a  length  of  indiarubber  tubing,  fitted 
with  a  sprayer,  so  as  to  reach  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees.  This  kind  of  work  is  most 
effectually  carried  out  on  a  calm  day.  Another 
good  remedy  to  use  against  lichen  and  insects  is  to 
dust  the  trees  when  damp  with  fresh  lime.  If  the 
land  is  impoverished  let  a  dressing  of  farmyard  or 
of  artificial  manure,  be  placed  on  the  area  in  which 
are  the  roots,  and  lightly  dig  the  land,  taking  care 
to  chop  up  the  turf  in  the  case  of  orchards  under 
grass. 

Plums  and  Damsons  are  likewise  the  better  for  a 
periodical  thinning  of  the  branches ;  young 
standards  not  being  overlooked.  All  the  whip-like 
growths  should  be  shortened  back,  these  generally 
coming  to  grief  when  fruit-laden  if  left  at  full 
length.  In  orchards  under  turf  the  latter  should 
be  dug  up  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  3  feet 
from  the  stems. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 

Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Asparaqus. — In  makiDg  a  new  plantation,  a 
situation  well  open  to  the  sun  and  not  too  much 
exposed  to  the  wind  should  be  selected  for  its  site. 
The  land  should  be  drained  with  pipe  or  rubble 
drains,  trenches  dug  out  as  for  Celery,  and  a  thick 
layer  of  farmyard-manure  placed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  soil  returned  to  the  trench.  Soil  of  a  very  stiff 
nature  should  be  made  suitable  by  adding  sand  and 


road-scrapings  to  the  staple,  &c,  and  be  left  exposed 
tothe  weather  till  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
April,  and  after  being  scurried,  should  be  made  level 
and  well  trodden  regularly  all  over,  in  readiness  for 
planting.  Two-year-old  seedlings  of  either  the 
Giant,  Connover's  Colossal,  and  Argenteuil  should 
be  procured  and  placed  a  distance  of  2  feet  apart, 
the  roots  spread  out  horizontally  and  regularly, 
and  then  covered  with  sandy  loam  of  good  quality, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  crowns  may  be 
brought  about  3  inches  under  the  surface.  As 
Asparagus-roots  are  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  plants  should  be  transferred  from  one  situation 
to  another  without  needless  loss  of  time.  Good 
heads  will  be  obtained  if  none  is  taken  till  the  fourth 
year.  Many  gardeners  adhere  to  the  older  method 
of  cultivating  this  plant  in  beds  of  not  less  than 

4  feet  wide,  with  alleys  '2  feet  wide  runniDg 
between.  The  produce  grown  in  this  manner 
is  of  middling  size,  the  edible  part  greener,  and 
flavour  more  delicate  than  that  grown  in  any 
other  manner.  In  preparing  such  beds,  the  soil 
should  be  dug  out  3  feet  deep,  some  faggots  or 
brushwood  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  well  decayed 
manure  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  placed  thereon,  and 
the  whole  covered  9  inches  deep  with  lightish 
soil.  The  roots  may  then  be  planted  as  pre- 
viously advised,  the  beds  when  finished  being  about 
6  inches  above  the  alleys,  into  which  rain  aDd  snow 
water  may  drain  away  from  the  beds,  and  thus  render 
them  warmer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Peas. — Where  warm  borders  exist,  seeds  of 
Marrowfat  varieties,  as  Chelsea  Gem,  William 
Hurst,  Gradus,  and  Sutton's  Little  Marvel,  may  be 
sown  in  drills,  2  to  3  feet  apart.  Let  the  sowings 
be  made  moderately  thick,  and  the  drills  about 
2  inches  deep,  the  early  sown  seeds  being  liable  to 
rot  if  buried  deeper.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  seed  from  the  depredations  of  mice,  roll  it  in 
dry  red  lead.  Against  spirrows  and  pigeons  use 
"  figure-of-4  traps  "  or  wire  guards.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  visible,  draw  a  little  earth  up  to  them, 
making  the  moulding  higher  as  the  plants  get 
taller  ;  and  when  3  to  4  inches  high,  put  small 
bushy  sticks  to  them,  so  as  to  afford  the  haulm 
support. 

Broad  Beans. — The  plants  that  have  been  raised 
in  boxes  under  glass,  will  now  be  fit  for  trans- 
planting in  the  open.  Take  them  out  without 
injuring  the  roots,  and  plant  them  in  drills  drawn 

5  feet  apart,  placing  each  plant  6  inches  apart,  and 
if  the  plants  have  been  properly  hardened  off,  they 
will  need  no  sort  of  protection.  This  year  they  ueed 
not  be  afforded  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  them. 
Seed  may  also  be  sown  in  warm  sites,  putting  in  a 
few  extra  seeds  to  make  up  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur. 

Cauliflowers.  —  All  plants  which  have  been 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  should  have  the  fullest 
exposure,  and  in  about  three  weeks  time  they  may  be 
planted  on  a  border  facing  west,  or  one  at  any  rate 
that  is  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  It 
is  preferable  to  plant  in  deepish  drills  drawn  about 
15  inches  apart.  After  planting,  apply  fresh  soot  to 
the  land  and  over  the  leaves.  Lime  may  also  be 
used  against  birds  and  slugs. 

Vegetable  Roots. — Carrot  or  Parsnip-crops  should 
be  lifted  before  they  start  into  growth,  and  stacked 
in  small  heaps,  crowns  pointing  outwards,  sand 
being  placed  between  the  layers.  If  the  place  they 
are  stacked  in  is  cool  and  dry,  the  roots  will  be 
available  for  several  weeks.  Turnips  in  heaps  or 
buries  should  be  inspected,  and  all  those  which  are 
found  to  be  started  into  growth  may  be  removed, 
and  heeled-iu  in  some  open  spot  for  the  production 
of  tops.  The  rest  of  the  Celery- crop  may  also  be 
lifted,  and  heeled-in  close  together  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwakds,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Eranthemum  pnlchellum.  —  The  deep  blue- 
coloured  flowers  of  this  old  favourite  stove  plant 
always  attract  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
there  being  so  few  flowers  of  so  pure  a  blue.  If  a 
plant  be  well  grown,  it  is  astonishing  for  how  long 
a  period  of  time  the  flowers  are  produced,  although  a 
single  flower  fades  in  a  day  or  two.  Allfaded  blossoms 
should  be  removed  at  short  intervals.  When  a 
plant  is  past  flowering  it  should  be  cut  over,  new 
shoots  taken  as  cuttings  when  these  are  3  or  4  inches 
in  length,  inserting  them  singly  in  small  60's, 
and  rooting  them  in  bottom-heat  of  80°.     When  a 
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cutting  is  well-rooted,  pinch  out  the  point,  and 
allow  the  plant  to  remain  in  the  same  pot  until  it 
breaks ;  by  this  plan,  every  bud  from  the  pot 
upwards  will  grow,  and  a  quite  bushy  plant  will  be 
secured.  In  repotting  from  the  cutting  stage,  use 
6-inch  pots,  and  as  a  potting-compost  chiefly 
strong  loam.  In  the  summer  season  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  pits,  with  slight  shade  in  sunny 
weather,  and  any  very  strong  shoots  should  be 
stopped.  In  October  the  plants  should  be  removed 
to  warmer  quarters  ;  in  the  flowering  season  mild 
liquid-manure  frequently  afforded  is  beneficial. 

Euphorbia  Jacquiniaftora. — Continue  to  propa- 
gate this  plant  as  fast  as  strong  shoots  tit  for 
making  cuttings  can  be  obtained.  If  the  stock  of 
the  plant  is  short,  the  old  stems  may  be  cut  into 
pieces  2  or  3  inches  in  length  and  utilised  ;  but 
cuttingB  having  a  heel  of  older  wood  make  the  better 
plants.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  (or  thimbles)  filled  with  peaty  soil,  cover- 
ing the  top  with  silver-sand,  and  plunging  in  brisk 
bottom-heat ;  or  six  or  eight  may  be  put  into  a 
48-pot,  and  not  divided  when  repotted.  The 
cuttings  should  not  be  allowed  to  flag  or  damp  off. 

Gardenias  in  bud  and  flower  will  require  the 
application  of  liquid-manure,  or  a  light  top- 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  mixed  with  soil  ; 
afterwards  copiously  affording  the  plants  tepid 
water.  Let  the  flower-buds  and  shoots  be  thinned 
if  these  are  too  abundant. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — The  improvement  in  recent 
years,  brought  about  by  numbers  of  raisers,  has 
made  these  varieties  of  the  Pelargonium  quite  a 
feature  of  indoor  decoration.  For  winter  flowering, 
the  plants  require  special  preparation,  and  to  be 
only  grown  for  one  season.  Plants  which  have 
been  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root  will  now  furnish 
firm  Bhoots  very  suitable  for  making  cuttings, 
which,  when  made,  should  be  put  singly  into  small 
pots  filled  with  sandy  loam,  and  placed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  55°  to  00°,  in  a  light  position,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  When  rooted,  remove  the 
cuttings  to  cold  pits,  keep  close  to  the  glass,  and 
remove  the  sashes  entirely  during  favourable 
weather.  The  cuttings  should  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  pot-bound,  and  the  wood  hard,  before 
potting  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they  will  bloom, 
which  should  be  performed  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May.  Remarks  as  to  summer  treatment 
will  appear  later. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Cherries. — With  such  low  temperatures  as  have 
prevailed,  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
sunshine,  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
firing  will  be  needed  to  bring  these  trees  steadily 
along.  In  houses  where  the  flower-stalks  are 
extending,  let  air  be  freely  afforded  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  by  the  day,  and  a  small  amount  at 
the  top  of  the  houses  during  the  night,  in  order  to 
give  strength  to  the  llowers.  Water  should  be 
cautiously  afforded,  a  steady  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  being  aimed  at  from  the  present  time  until 
the  blossoms  are  set.  A  slight  mulch  a  few  inches 
thick,  if  placed  over  the  borders,  will  be  an  advan- 
tage, by  reducing  the  need  of  frequent  applications 
of  water.  Such  trees  as  are  opening  their  flowers 
should  have  the  pollen  distributed  daily  by  means 
of  a  soft  brush. 

Pines. — The  work  of  potting,  re-arranging  plants, 
and  the  provision  of  a  steady  bottom  heat  for  the 
growing  season,  are  the  most  important  operations 
of  the  year  in  the  culture  of  the  Pine-apple,  and 
every  detail  should  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
care.  Carefully  crock  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
12-inch  pots  for  fruiters,  and  S-inch  ones  for  succes- 
sion plants,  and  then  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
first  mild  day  to  carry  out  the  work.  Where  the 
bottom  heat  will  be  supplied  by  tan  and  leaves, 
these  should  be  made  in  fit  condition  for  use  ;  and 
a  bed  at  least  5  feet  deep  provided  to  maintain  a 
steady  heat  for  several  months.  If  hot-water  be 
used  for  bottom  heat,  there  will  be  much  less 
labour,  and  only  sufficient  material  in  which  to 
plunge  the  pots  will  be  needed  :  the  soil  at  potting 
time  should  be  moderately  dry,  so  that  it  may  be 
rammed  firmly  around  the  balls  without  becoming 
in  the  least  degree  pasty.  The  soil  should  be  of 
the  best  fibrous  loam  of  a  light  nature,  from  which 
the  finer  portions  have  been  removed.    Add  to  this 


some  bone-meal  and  a  little  soot,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  fine  charcoal.  Each  plant  must  be  given  the  pot- 
room  it  needs.  If  the  leaves  are  broad  and  brittle, 
showing  sturdy  health,  and  the  roots  light-coloured 
and  healthy,  a  good  shift  may  safely  be  given  at  this 
Beason.  Repot  all  the  strongest  succession  plants 
first,  and  place  them  in  proper  height  and  order  for 
replunging  in  the  beds.  Follow  on  with  the  smaller 
and  later  successions,  and  arrange  them  in  their 
proper  quarters  as  speedily  as  possible.  Plants  in 
fruit  or  showing  fruit  may  be  benefited  by  re- 
moving a  few  of  the  older  leaves  from  their  base, 
and  giving  them  a  good  top  dressing  of  fibrous  loam 
and  horse  droppings.  The  droppings  should  be 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  be  well  blended 
with  the  loam.  The  bottom-heat  must  be  closely 
watched  for  a  time,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to 
excessive  heat,  the  pots  should  be  gently  swayed  to 
allow  it  to  escape.  A  heat  of  80°  to  85°  at  the 
roots,  and  a  top-heat  of  70°  at  night  and  80°  by  day, 
with  sun-heat,  will  suit  the  fruiting  plants,  while 
10°  lower  all  round  will  be  sufficient  for  successions. 
Water  must  be  applied  very  carefully,  for  anything 
approaching  a  sodden  condition  at  the  roots  would 
be  most  injurious.  Spray  the  plants  lightly  with 
the  syringe  on  fine  sunny  afternoons. 

Strawberries.  —  High  quality  and  flavour  are 
best  obtained  by  placing  the  plants  in  a  well-venti- 
lated position  in  a  moderately  high  temperature, 
and  an  atmosphere  not  overloaded  with  moisture, 
and  by  affording  water  moderately  at  the  roots.  In 
the  case  of  succession  plants  syringe  them  freely, 
to  check  red-spider,  and  on  no  account  allow 
them  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Plants  passing 
out  of  flower  should  have  some  of  the  setting  fruits 
removed  without  delay,  anh  they  will  need  to  be 
fed  at  every  watering  with  clear  liquid-manure  up 
to  within  a  week  of  the  ripening  stage.  Later 
fruiting  varieties— Leader  and  British  Queen — may 
now  be  put  into  late  vineries  and  Peach-houses 
about  to  be  closed  ;  and  if  frames  are  plentiful,  the 
whole  stock  may  be  started  gently,  and  they  will 
thus  be  ready  to  till  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the 
houses. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Pelargoniums  that  have  been  potted  recently, 
and  now  show  signs  of  fresh  growth,  may  have 
the  leading  shoots  stopped  in  order  to  induce  a 
branching  habit.  In  common  with  all  bedding 
plants,  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  given  ventila- 
tion on  all  possible  occasions. 

Hardy  Annuals.  A  sowing  of  these  may  now  be 
made  on  prepared  ground  in  the  front  of  herbaceous 
borders,  and  in  patches  at  suitable  spots  in  shrub- 
beries, the  seeds  being  sown  when  the  soil  can  be 
worked  easily.  When  the  seeds  have  been  sown, 
some  finely  sifted  soil  may  be  used  for  covering 
them.  Very  small  seed  should  be  merely  covered, 
and  the  soil  pressed  gently.  Larger  ones,  as  those 
of  Lupins  and  Poppies,  may  be  sown  deeper.  To 
secure  a  succession  of  bloom,  sowings  may  be  made 
each  month  until  midsummer. 

A  Selection  of  Dwarf  Hardy  Annuals.  —  The 
following  species  may  be  sown  in  limited  space  in 
the  herbaceous  border,  or  in  separate  beds  in  the 
flower  garden  ;  or  about  the  mansion  : — Adonis, 
Acrocliniums,  Asperula  cierulea,  Bartonia  aurea, 
Callirhoe  species,  C.  Loreri,  Candytuft  species, 
Silenes  armeria  and  pendula.  Clarkia  iutegripetala 
and  varieties,  Collinsia,  Dianthus  sinensis  and 
D.  Heddewegi,  Eschscholtzia  (new  strain),  Eutoca 
viscida,  Ipomopsis,  Kodetias,  Kaulfussia,  Oxyura 
Chrysanthemoides,  Leptosiphons,  Limnanthes  Dou- 
glasii,  Linaria  tristis,  Platystemon  californieus, 
Sanvitalia  procumbens,  Schizopetalon  Walked, 
Whitlavia  grandirloia,  Xeranthemum  various,  and 
Mignonette.  All  of  the  above  should  be  given 
positions  where  they  will  receive  direct  sunshine 
during  a  portion  of  the  day.  Mignonette  succeeds 
best  on  virgin  soil :  failing  this,  a  good  proportion 
of  crushed  mortar-rubble  mixed  thoroughly  in  the 
soil  will  accelerate  its  growth. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. — Prepare  hot-beds  for  the 
sowing  of  seeds  of  Lobelia,  Pyrethrum,  Golden 
Feather,  Celosia  cristata  and  C.  pyramidalis, 
Jacobajas,  Phlox,  Zinnias,  Petunias,  Perilla  nan- 
kinensis,  Antirrhinums,  Stocks  Intermediate  and 
East  Lothian.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  large 
boxes,  or  in  rows  close  to  the  glass  in  frames. 
Such  plants  as  Lobelia  and  Pyrethrum   should  be 


given  space  that  will  admit  of  their  making  growth. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  sow  thinly,  so  as  to  obtain 
plants  large  enough  to  be  handled.  As  Stocks  and 
similar  plants  become  large  enough  to  prick  out, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  cooler  frame.  Large 
seeds,  as  those  of  Ricinus,  Datura  cornucopia,  &c, 
should  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots. 

General  Remarks. — Specimen  Agaves,  Chama- 
rops,  Musa  (Bananas),  Bamboos,  &c,  that  will  be 
used  on  terraces,  should  be  overhauled.  The  leaves 
may  need  to  be  sponged,  and  the  tubs  require 
to  be  repainted.  If  any  of  the  tubs  are  rotten,  the 
plants  may  be  put  into  new  ones  by  means  of  a 
tripod  and  winch  used  overhead,  rollers  being  used 
beneath  the  heaviest  specimens,  and  a  screw-jack 
used  in  lifting  the  ball.  If  the  plants  do  not  require 
a  larger  tub,  the  measurement  of  the  new  ones 
should  be  made  as  exact  as  possible.  Any  space 
then  occurring  when  the  plants  have  been  placed  in. 
them  may  be  tilled  in  with  very  fine  earth. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Voong,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigaj*, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Saccolabiums. — With  few  exceptions  these  plants 
love  heat,  and  succeed  under  similar  treatment  to- 
that  recommended  in  my  "Calendar,"  last  week, 
for  Aerides  and  Vandas.  In  dealing  with  them 
individually,  however,  there  are  a  few  minor,  yet 
essential  points  to  be  considered.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  having  thick 
leathery  leaves,  such  as  S.  guttatum,  S.  Blumei, 
S.  ampullaceum,  S.  curvifolium,  S.  giganteum, 
S.  Hendersonianum,  S.  pr;emorsum,  &c.  ;  and  those 
with  thin  leaves,  as  for  example  S.  calceolare, 
S.  bellinum,  and  S.  bigibbum.  Those  of  the  first 
group  are  evidently  intended  by  Nature  to  with- 
stand severe  drought,  and  consequently  under  cul- 
tivation they  should  only  be  afforded  a  limited 
supply  of  water  when  root  action  is  not  proceeding. 
Abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  during  the 
growing  period  is  desirable,  but  at  other  times  any 
excess  is  apt  to  cause  the  leaves  to  fall  away.  In 
houses  where  an  uniform  degree  of  humidity  is 
maintained  during  the  winter,  no  actual  water 
should  be  afforded  the  plants  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
if  the  leaves  do  not  show  signs  of  shrivelling. 
With  species  of  thesecondgrouprequireamoderattly 
moist  base  at  all  times,  though  during  dull  moist 
weather,  less  harm  will  result  from  dryness  at  the 
root  than  from  a  superabundance  of  moisture.  Re- 
mossing  and  other  such  work  may  now  be  done. 

Angracums  are  seldom  represented  in  collections, 
except  by  A.  sesquipedale,  and  one  or  two  others. 
They  may  all  now  be  afforded  fresh  sphagnum-moss, 
and,  where  practicable,  clean  drainage.  The 
species  named  above,  with  A.  virens  and  A. 
eburneum,  being  large  and  strong  growing  plants, 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  but  others  thrive  best 
grown  in  baskets  or  pans  and  suspended  ;  and  ex- 
cepting A.  falcatum,  which  grows  best  in  the 
Cattleyahouse,  they  all  require  an  East  Indian- 
house  temperature.  The  essential  points  in  their 
cultivation  are  that  they  require  abundance  of 
moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere,  rather 
dense  shade,  and  pure  air  ;  but  air  must  not  be 
admitted  in  a  manner  to  cause  cold  draughts  to  im- 
pinge on  the  foliage.  Large  and  frequent  supplies  of 
water  being  essential,  the  drainage  and  sphagnum- 
moss  should  be  such  that  water  will  soon  pass 
away  or  evaporate.  During  the  winter  months 
the  sphagnum-moss  may  become  moderately  dry- 
before  being  again  wetted. 

Ventilation  and  temperatures. — Dry  cold  winds 
are  generally  prevalent  at  this  season,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  increased  solar  heat,  they  are  very 
trying  to  the  plants.  The  disparity  between  the  out- 
side temperature  and  that  desired  inside,  compels 
the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  fire-heat, 
and  this  increases  the  aridity  of  the  inside  atmos- 
phere. In  mitigation  of  this  undesirable  condition, 
air  should  be  admitted  very  sparingly,  and  shading 
employed  during  the  brightest  portious  of  the 
day.  To  maintain  atmospheric  moisture,  frequent 
damping  of  surfaces  will  be  needed,  though, 
as  I  have  before  stated  in  these  columns,  it  is 
not  wise  to  keep  wetting  those  parts  of  the 
floor-surfaces  where  it  is  soon  dissipated.  Where 
there  occur  unusual  climatic  conditions,  a  slight 
increase  of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  tempera- 
tures should  now  be  given  in  the  warmer  houses. 
The  desired  degree  should,  however,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  prevailing  local  conditions. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES- 


advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONE    BIDE    ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondent  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TriFsriAv  m.„   ,,/ Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 

TUESDA\,  Mail  13  |     mittee8,  Meeting. 

THURSDAY,      Mae.  15— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

8ALES. 

MONDAY,  March  12.— Roses,  Fruit-trees,  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Hardy  Perennials,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY,  March  14.— Japanese  Lilies,  Ornamental  and 

Decorative   Plants,  500   Azaleas,  Begonias,   Herbaceous 

Plants,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
FRIDAY,  March  16.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms, 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 42'3\ 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— March  7  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  44' ;  Min.  36°. 

Dull  ;  cold  wind. 
Provinces. — March  7  (6  p.m.):  Max.  45°,  S.W.  Ireland; 
Min.,  38°,  S.W.  coast. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at 
The  Future  of  the  present  juncture  that  the 
cultural'sodety"  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  should  make  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  conversant  with  the 
details  of  their  proposed  scheme,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week.  At  present  we  know  nothing 
beyond  this,  that  in  the  annual  report  allusion 
was  made  to  the  proposals  made  for  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  the  Society  in  March,  1904. 
After  considering  various  proposals,  the  Council, 
we  are  told  "have  decided  to  recommend  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  garden."  [The  italics  are 
our  own.]  According  to  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  the  President  repeated 
this  statement,  but  in  place  of  the  words  decided 
to  reco'nmend,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  "Council  has  decided  ....  to  celebrate  that 
event  (the  centenary)  by  the  purchase  of  a  new 
Chiswick,  a  new  experimental  garden  in  a  rural 
district  that  shall  take  the  place  of  Chiswick, 
and  probably  by  the  establishment  there  of  a 
horticultural  college,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient 
method  of  giving  theoretical  and  practical 
horticultural  education."  But  the  President 
had  no  further  information  to  give  the  meeting. 
Negotiations,  he  said,  were  then  in  progress, 
and  at  that  time  the  Council  was  not  disposed 
to  divulge  how  far  these  have  progressed.  This 
was  all  that  was  said. 

We  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  view 
taken  that  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
necessity  carries  with  it  acquiescence  in  the 
details  of  a  scheme  which  were  not,  and  have 
not  been  up  till  now,  laid  before  the  Fellows. 
How  can  the  Fellows  acquiesce  in  anything 
which  is  unknown  to  them  ? 

We  have  in  these  columns  so  strongly  advo- 
cated the  promotion  of  education,  and  the 
advancement  of  rese\rch  as  essentials  in  the 
promotion  of  horticulture,  that  we  are  not  likely 
to  dissent  from  the  general  principles  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  an  experimental  garden,  and 


that  one  duty  of  the  Society  i3  to  promote  the 
education  of  young  gardeners,  and  to  advance 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  horticulture. 
A  new  experimental  garden  in  lieu  of  Chis- 
wick may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  Out-door 
cultivation  near  London  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  by  reason  of  fog  and  smoke,  but  the 
soil  of  Chiswick  is  no  more  irremediably  ex- 
hausted than  it  is  in  the  neighbouring  market- 
gardens. 

The  cost  of  the  establishment,  it  is  true,  is 
disproportionate  to  the  results  obtained.  A 
large  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  and  much 
of  the  energy  and  labour  of  the  officials  is 
thrown  away  in  the  cultivation,  and  specially  in 
the  distribution  of  plants  to  the  Fellows. 
These  plants  are  mostly  of  little  or  no  horti- 
cultural interest,  and  might  individually  be 
purchased  for  a  shilling  or  less  at  any  nursery. 

The  big  vinery  also  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  a  white  elephant.  Its  removal  would  not 
diminish  the  utility  of  the  gardens.  It  is 
costly  to  maintain,  and  any  educational  value  it 
may  have  might  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost. 

It  is  still  possible  to  do  useful  work  at 
Chiswick,  especially  under  glass.  A  few  acres 
of  land  in  some  fairly  accessible  place  in  the 
country  would  suffice  for  the  trials  of  vegetables 
or  hardy  flowers.  Such  work  as  this  might  be 
done  at  comparatively  little  cost.  Not  so  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Horticultural  College. 
This  arouses  our  gravest  apprehensions.  Some 
of  the  still  active  members  of  the  Society  have 
seen  the  Society  brought  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin  twice  during  the  last  half  century.  One  of 
the  finest  libraries  of  its  kind  in  existence  had 
to  be  disposed  of,  herbaria  were  sold,  models  of 
fruit  and  other  valued  possessions  were  dis- 
persed. Later  on,  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  us,  the  Chiswick  Garden  was  reduced 
to  the  comparatively  small  area  it  now  occupies. 
The  collections  of  trees,  and  shrubs  and  fruit 
trees  of  historic  interest,  were  destroyed. 

The  state  of  affairs  at,  and  preceding  the 
migration  from  South  Kensington  can  only  be 
looked  back  upon  with  feelings  of  abasement 
and  humiliation. 

The  Society  is  now  flourishing,  because  it  has 
been  well  directed,  and  minds  its  own  business. 
To  embark  on  such  projects  as  have  been  only 
outlined,  seems  once  more  to  court  disaster. 
Perhaps  when  we  are  told  how  it  is  going  to  be 
done,  these  forebodings  may  give  place  to 
feelings  of  another  kind.  We  trust  it  may  be  so. 
In  any  case  is  it  an  unheard  of  thing  to 
commit  the  Fellows  to  a  course  of  action  fraught 
with  such  all  important  consequences,  without 
affording  them  any  explanation  beyond  the 
baldest  hints.  It  may  not  have  been  judicious 
to  divulge  more  when  the  negotiations  were 
pending,  but  when  they  are  completed  it  is 
essential  that  the  Fellows  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  considering  them  before  a  con- 
tract is  signed,  and  we  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  the  Council  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  see 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  taking  such  a  step. 


MiSS  OrmerOD.— The  University  of  Edinburgh 
has,  says  Nature,  decided  to  confer  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  recognition  of  her 
services  to  entomology. 

Linnean  Society. — On  the  occasion  of  the 

evening  meeting,  Thursday,  March  15,  1900,  at 
8  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — I.  "  Re- 
port on  the  Botanical  Results  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Mt  Roraimain  British  Guiana,"  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  F.  V.  McConnell  and  J.  J.  Qulch.  By 
Mr.    W.   Botting  Hemsley,    F.R.S  ,    F.L.S.,   and 


others. — II.  "Bryozoa  from  Franz  Josef  Land," 
collected  by  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition, 
1896-97.     By  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Appointments  from  Kew.—  We  learn  that  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  trained  gardeners  for 
positions  of  importance  has  been  experienced  at 
Kew  within  the  last  year  or  so.  In  addition  to 
changes  of  situation  which  have  occurred  in  the 
ordinary  way,  nineteen  appointments  have  been 
filled  by  the  authorities.  Amongst  these  are 
nursery-foremen,  head  gardeners,  assistants  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta  (N.  Gill  and 
W.  F.  Green)  ;  superintendent,  Agri-Hort.  Society, 
Madras  (B.  Cavanagh)  ;  superintendent,  Parks  and 
Gardens,  Shanghai  (A.  Arthur)  ;  Curator,  Botanic 
Station,  Accra  (W.  Brown)  ;  Agricultural  In- 
structors for  the  West  Indies  (A.  J.  Jordan  and 
M.  McNiel)  ;  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Antigua 
(W.  N.  Sands)  ;  Assistant  Superintendent,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Trinidad  (W.  Leslie).  These  appoint- 
ments have  all  been  filled  from  the  improver- 
gardeners  employed  at  Kew,  i.e.,  young  men  who 
after  five  years  training  in  good  private  gardens  or 
nurseries  enter  Kew  for  a  two  years'  course. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Floral  and  Fruit  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, March  13,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  from  1  to  4  p.m.  On  this  occasion  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Plants,  illustrated 
by  various  garden  strains  coming  true  from  Seed," 
will  be  given  at  3  o'clock,  by  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch, 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 

Botanical  Congress. — In  connection  with 

the  Paris  Exhibition,  a  botanical  congress  will  be 
held  from  October  1  to  10.  Members  of  the  con- 
gress will  pay  a  subscription  of  twenty  francs, 
which  will  cover  the  expenses  of  printiug  the  report. 
The  president  is  M.  Prillieux  ;  the  secretaries 
are  MM.  Guep.in  and  Ldtz. 

"Natal  Plants."— It  is  highly  satisfactory 
at  this  time  to  receive  from  Natal  the  second  part 
of  Natal  Plants.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  quarto 
lithographs,  with  accompanying  descriptions,  from 
Mr.  Medley  Wood  and  Mr.  Maurice  Evans.  In 
the  present  number  we  find  various  plants  of 
garden  interest,  such  as  Cyrtanthus  Mackenni, 
t.  51  ;  Leonotis  leonurus,  t.  53 ;  Hsemanthus 
nataleusis,  t.  58, 

Gardeners'  Charity  Guild— The  annual 
smoking  concert  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution  will  take 
place  on  March  14,  at  the  Great  Hall,  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  at  7.30  p.m.  ;  chairman,  N.  Sher- 
wood, Esq.:  secretary,  Thomas  Swales,  Esq., 
5  and  6,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand.  "The  entertain- 
ment will  take  the  form  of  a  cigarette  concert,  in 
order  that  ladies  may  be  invited"  ! 

Royal  Gardeners-  Orphan  Fund.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  Fund  held  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Line  Nursery, 
Upper  Edmonton,  was  unanimously  elected  chair- 
man, in  succession  to  Mr.  Wm.  Marshall. 

American  Florist  Company's  Directory 

FOR  1900.— In  addition  to  the  usual  fully  cor- 
rected and  revised  lists  of  florists,  seedsmen,  nur- 
serymen, parks,  cemeteries,  botanical  gardens, 
societies,  &c. ,  issued  by  the  American  Florist  Com- 
pany, 324,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  this  year's 
edition  of  this  Directory,  which  is  now  ready, 
contains  lists  of  all  the  leading  gardeners,  horti- 
culturists, landscape  architects,  &c,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  book  will  enable  traders 
on  this  side  to  reach  the  best  purchasing  classes  in 
North  America.     The  price,  post-paid,  is  2  dols. 

RUSSIAN  Fruit. — Mr.  P.  Stcherbina,  horti- 
culturist, of  Simpheropol,  Crimea,  Russia,  has  sent 
us  some  elaborate  and  beautifully  prepared  tables, 
showing  the  qualities  of  the  best  sorts  of  Cherries, 
Plums,  Apricots,  and  Peaches,  as  observed  during 
eighteen   years.    The    first    column   contains   the 
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name  of  the  variety,  then  come  eleven  columns 
showing  the  degree  of  hardihood  ;  2,  the  vigour  of 
the  tree  ;  3,  its  fertility  ;  4,  its  size  ;  5,  its  quality  ; 
<3,  its  firmness ;  7,  its  market  value.  To  each  of 
these  an  allotted  number  of  points  is  assigned,  and 
these  numbers  are  added  together  in  a  column  of 
totals.  In  addition  the  time  or  season  in  which 
the  fruit  is  available,  its  form  and  colour,  are  given 
in  separate  colums,  but  these  are  not  numerically 
assessed.  To  give  one  example  we  may  say  that 
<irosse  Mignonne  Peach  has  for  the  column 
above  mentioned  8  points,  8  for  vigour,  8  for 
fertility,    10  for   size,    9  for  quality,    8  for   firm- 


9  a.m.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  occurred  on  the  13th, 
by  next  morning  there  was  an  average  depth  of 
3}  inches  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall,  a  deal 
of  the  snow  thawed  as  it  fell.  The  barometric 
pressure  has  been  very  variable,  the  lowest  reading 
was  2" '92  inches  on  February  19,  at  5  p.m.  ;  and 
the  highest  29"85  inches  on  the  18th,  at  9  p.m.  The 
temperature — registered  by  a  thermometer  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  facing  due  north — has  ranged 
from  18°  Fah.  on  the  7th,  and  again  on  the  9th,  to 
59°  on  the  26th.  The  first  fortnight  of  the  month 
was  characterised  by  sharp  white-frosts  and  bright 
sunny  days,    with  an   easterly    or  north-easterly 


TABLE  DECORATION.—  Moderne  Tafddelcora- 
tion,  von  Otto  Wagner  (Erfurt,  1900:  Binde- 
kunst-Verlag :  J.  Olbertz ).  This  book  should 
prove  of  great  use  to  all  who  are  interested  in  table 
decoration,  for  it  deals  with  a  subject  very  indif- 
ferently represented  in  English  publications.  As  a 
nation,  we  certainly  do  not  excel  in  arranging  light 
and  elegant  floral  decorations,  the  efforts,  even  of 
professionals,  being  often  forced,  and  resulting  in 
the  overloading  of  the  table  and  the  annoyance  of 
the  guests  who  are  separated  by  heavy  masses  of 
greenery  and  flowers,  which  precludes  conversation 
with  the  opposite  neighbour.     Some  of  the  plans 


Fig.  4S. —  boedsor,  maidenhead,  the  residence  of  lord  boston,     (see  r.   154.) 


ness,  9  for  market  value  (not  otherwise  deter- 
mined), forming  a  total  of  60  points  ;  while  Early 
Beatrice  gets  only  55.  Madeleine  rouge  has  the 
highest  number  of  points,  viz.  73.  Eighty-three 
kinds  of  Cherries  are  thus  tabulated  ;  forty-five 
Plums,  and  twenty  five  Apricots.  Some  of  the 
sorts  are  not  known  in  this  country,  and  that 
circumstance  added  to  the  length  of  the  tables 
makes  it  undesirable  for  us  to  publish  them  at  full 
length. 

The  Weather  in  Cornwall.— We  learn 
from  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Pencarrow  Gardens,  that 
the  rainfall  at  that  place  for  the  past  month 
amounted  to  5S5  inches.  There  were  ten  rainless 
■days ;  the  greatest  fall  in  twenty-four  hours  was 
that  of  1-48  inches,  measured  on  February  15  at 


winds  ;  this  weather  culminated  in  the  heavy  snow 
of  the  13th,  and  was  succeeded  by  rough  winds 
from  the  west,  and  mild  showery  weather  with 
very  little  sun. 

"The  Century-book  of  Gardening."— 
We  have,  on  several  previous  occasions,  referred 
to  this  useful  book  (published  by  George 
Newxes,  Southampton  Street,  Strand),  and  now 
note  the  appearance  of  the  last  part.  This 
includes  articles  on  foliage-plants,  flowering- 
plants,  window-box  and  window-gardening,  and 
tub-gardening.  Information  upon  soils  and  their 
treatment,  and  a  calendar  of  a  year's  work  in  the 
garden,  are  included,  and  an  index  of  all  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  twenty-six  parts  of  the 
publication.     The  illustrations  are  excellent. 


given  in  this  book,  such  as  fig.  30,  when  carried  out 
would  efface  the  chairman  when  he  rises  to  address 
the  assembly.  Herr  WAC.NER'sHandbookis  well  and 
clearly  illustrated,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  pictures 
and  plans  many  hints  may  be  gleaned,  even  by 
those  who  cannot  read  the  letterpress. 

Jamaica.— The  supplement  to  the  Jamaica 
Qazetie,  dated  February  1,  contains  a  full  report  on 
the  working  of  the  Botanical  Department  for  the 
year  ending  March  31.  It  deals  with  numerous 
economic  plants  cultivated  in  the  island  :  with  the 
herbarium  and  library,  the  provision  for  agri- 
cultural education,  and  reports  from  the  various 
subsidiary  gardens.  The  meteorological  records 
will  prove  valuable,  as  indicative  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  climate. 
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"Botanical  Magazine."— The  March  num- 
ber contains  coloured  figures  and  illustrations  of 
the  following  plants  : — 

Stanhopea  Rodigasiana  (Cogniaux),  tab.  7702. — 
See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1898,  ii.,  f.  9. 

Matthiola  simiata,  var.  Oyensis,  tab.  7703. — This 
is  a  native  of  Western  France,  and  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety  of  M.  sinuata,  differing  from  the 
typical  or  ordinary  condition  in  the  total  absence  of 
a  dense  greyish  tomentum.  The  plant  grows  on 
the  island  of  Yeu,  which  has  been  Latinised  as 
Oya. 

Ceropegia  Woodi,  tab.  7704. — A  pretty  little 
Asclepiad,  noted  by  us  among  Mr.  William  Bull's 
novelties  in  1897,  ii.,  p.  357,  tig.  104. 

Cereus  mojavensis  (Engelmann),  tab.  7705. — A 
dwarf,  tufted  Californian  species,  with  ribbed 
stems  3  to  6  inches  high.  The  spines  are  slender, 
unequal  in  length,  and  borne  in  tufts  on  the  ribs. 
The  flowers  are  rosy-pink. 

Kniphofa  rvfa  (Baker),  tab.  770G. — A  species 
from  Natal,  having  linear  entire  leaves,  and  tall, 
loose  racemes  of  long,  yellow,  tubular  flowers,  with 
projecting  stamens. 

Hairiness  of  Plants.— Several  plants,  says 
Mr.  Hemslev,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7703, 
exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  densely  hairy  and  glabrous 
individuals  growing  intermixed.  Borricbia  arbo- 
rescens,  and  B.  frutescens,  West  Indian  species, 
are  instances  in  point ;  so  are  Matthiola  incana, 
and  M.  9inuata.  We  may  also  mention  Greyia 
Sutherland),  which  produces  glabrous  and  hairy 
leaves  on  the  same  bush.  Such  occurrences  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  theories 
propounded  as  to  the  causes  of  the  glabrous  or  of 
the  hairy  condition. 

DENDROBIUM  AUREUM.— From  the  gardens, 
Gatton  Park,  Keigate,  Mrs.  Colman  has  been 
obliging  enough  to  send  us  an  abnormal  flower  of 
this  species.  It  is  a  solitary  flower,  placed  appa- 
rently at  the  end  of  a  leafy  pseudo-bulb,  but  really 
lateral.  The  two  petals  are  in  union  with  the 
column,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  distortion  in 
the  flower  itself. 

The  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 

SOCIETY  have  arranged  three  shows  to  be  held 
during  the  present  year.  The  spring  exhibition 
will  take  place  on  April  3  and  4  ;  the  summer 
show  on  August  28  and  29  ;  and  the  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  on  November  6  and  7.  This 
Society  is  not  one  of  those  that  devote  their 
energies  exclusively  to  the  holding  of  exhibitions  ; 
it  is  a  Mutual  Improvement  Association  as  well, 
and  the  syllabus  just  to  hand  with  the  schedule  of 
exhibitions,  shows  that  some  very  practical  ques- 
tions are  discussed  by  capable  gentlemen  at  their 
monthly  meetings.  The  next  meeting  to  be  held  will 
take  place  on  March  15,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Bodworth 
will  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Flotation  of  Crops  under 
Glass  for  Market  and  Private  Use."  The  secretary 
to  the  Society  is  Mr.  J.  Thorpe,  53,  Ship  Street, 
Brighton. 

New  Varieties  of  Dahlias.— A  supplement 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society,  compiled  in  1898,  has  just 
been  issued.  This  list  includes  forty-three  new 
varieties,  consisting  of  two  show,  two  fancy,  three 
Pompon,  thirty  Cactus,  and  six  single  -  flowered 
varieties.  These  figures  again  show  the  extraordi- 
nary development  that  is  occurring  in  that  type 
known  as  "Cactus."  All  of  the  varieties  are 
described  in  the  list,  and  selections  of  twelve  varie- 
ties of  most  types  for  exhibition,  and  for  producing 
effect  in  the  garden  are  given,  and  will  doubtless 
be  useful  to  all  cultivators,  whether  exhibitors  or 
not. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  has  just 
issued  its  report  for  the  past  year,  and  a  schedule 
of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the  next  exhibition,  which 


has  been  fixed  for  September  7  and  8,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Several  new  classes  have  been 
added,  that  will  afford  exhibitors  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  heretofore  to  demonstrate  the  deco- 
rative qualities  possessed  by  Dahlia  flowers,  and 
some  of  them  have  doubtless  been  introduced  by 
the  Society  with  a  view  to  finding  some  less 
inartistic  method  of  exhibiting  the  blooms  than 
upon  flat  show-stands,  as  in  the  case  of  show 
and  fancy  varieties,  or  great  symmetrical  tri- 
angular bunches,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
of  the  "Cactus"  section.  There  are  classes  for 
sixty  blooms  not  more  than  two  of  a  sort,  and  for 
twenty-four  blooms  distinct ;  in  either  case  to  be 
shown  with  Dahlia-foliage.  Then  in  Class  10  the 
exhibits  are  to  be  of  "twelve  varieties,  six  blooms 
of  each,  to  be  arranged  with  any  suitable  foliage  in 
vases.  The  stems  may  be  stiffened  with  wires,  but 
no  wire-frames  may  be  used.  The  quality  of  the 
blooms  will  be  the  first  consideration  with  the 
judges."  Similar  competitions  will  occur  also  in 
the  classes  for  amateurs.  Another  innovation  will 
be  the  exhibition  of  "  Cactus "  Dahlias  in  pots. 
We  would  recommend  the  Committee  to  impose 
some  regulation  upon  exhibitors,  that  shall  secure 
that  the  flowers  staged  will  be  ntatly  and  effectively 
labelled.  At  previous  shows  of  the  Society,  the 
untidiness  and  want  of  uniformity  in  this  matter 
has  been  such  that  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  at 
any  other  iloral  exhibition.  Greater  care  should 
also  be  taken  in  respect  to  varieties  that  are 
given  certificates  on  the  day  of  the  show.  The 
confusion  of  the  labels  last  year  rendered  the 
work  of  the  representatives  of  the  press  most 
difficult.  The  Society  has  an  excellent  Secretary 
in  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens, 
Acton. 

The    Surveyors'    Institution. —  The  next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture-hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  Mar.  12, 
1900,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  Shiress 
Will,  QC.  (Associate),  entitled  "Underground 
Water."  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock. 
Members  who  are  graduates  of  any  of  the  recognised 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  requested 
to  intimate  the  fact  to  the  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution, in  order  that  the  same  may  be  indicated  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  list  of  members. 

The  Newcastle  Flower  Show.  —  The 
schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  by  the  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Bo- 
tanical and  Horticultural  Society  at  their  show  in 
Newcastle,  on  July  25,  26,  and  27,  1900,  embraces 
sixty-seven  classes.  The  nine  plant  classes  include 
one  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  for  which  a 
sum  of  £22  is  offered  :  and  separate  competitions 
for  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  Cordylines,  Codioeums, 
Begonias,  &c.  The  feature  of  the  section  for  cut 
flowers  will  be  Roses,  and  there  are  classes  for 
flowers  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  Violas, 
Carnations,  and  for  flowers  arranged  in  various 
form  of  decorations.  A  number  of  classes  are  also 
arranged  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season  at  the 
time  the  show  will  be  held.  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
J.  B.  Reid,  Mosley  Chambers,  30,  Mosley  Street, 
Newcastle. 

Kew  Publications.— We  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  List  of  Published  Names  of  Plants  Introduced 
to  Cultivation  1870-1 S9G,  and  of  the  Handlist  of  tender 
Dicotyledons  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
The  titles  alone  show  the  importance  of  these 
publications,  to  which  we  shall  probably  refer  on 
another  occasion. 

Agricultural    Education.— Sir    William 

Thiselton-Dyer  took  the  Chair  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  Mr.  Hedger 
Wallace  read  a  paper  on  "Agricultural  Education 
in  Greater  Britain."  The  lecturer  had  much  of 
interest  to  say  about  planting,  as  distinct  from 
farming,  and  when  discussing  the  vexed  question 
as  to  whether  a  fit  training  for  life  in  the  colonies 


waB  to  be  obtained  in  England,  pointed  out  that  the 
gardeners  who  left  Kew  carried  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  culture  of  economic  tropical  plants. 
These,  however,  are  not  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  enter  upon  a  colonial  life,  and  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  plant-culture  are  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  even  the  conditions  of  colonial  farming  prac- 
tice are  not  to  be  properly  learned  over  here. 
In  'great  detail,  Mr.  Wallace  surveyed  agricul- 
tural education  in  its  widest  sense  throughout 
our  colonies  in  elementary  schools,  where  the 
subject  is  considered  more  important  than  it  has- 
hitherto  been  here  at  home  in  special  schools, 
stations,  and  colleges.  The  effects  of  the  imperial- 
and  other  governments  to  benefit  both  white  and 
coloured  culturists  were  gone  into,  including  the 
work  of  the  new  department  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  fact,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  state 
of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  the  result  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  efforts.  In  opening  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer 
made  many  suggestive  remarks  upon  the  culture  of 
the  soil  in  England,  pointing  out  how  private  enter- 
prise had  done  much  here  which  public  authorities 
had  to  do  abroad.  This  is,  fortunately,  quite  true, 
but  may  it  not  tend  to  lead  our  Government  to 
look  to  individual  effort  in  many  cases  where  it 
should  itself  take  the  lead. 


HE  D  S  OE. 


Situated  near  Maidenhead,  Bucks,  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  at  200  to  300  feet  above  the 
Thames,  from  which  it  is  rather  more*  than  half  a 
mile  distant,  stauds  Hedsor  (fig.  4S,  p.  153),  the  seat 
of  Lord  Boston.  The  situation  rhals  in  respect  o£ 
natural  scenery  the  adjoining  estate  of  Cliveden, 
The  approach  to  the  house  from  the  Taplow  side  is 
by  a  carriage-drive  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  running  through  woodland  and  park,  and 
flanked  by  a  free  growth  of  Rhododendrons  for  a 
considerable  distance,  also  by  Conifers  of  good 
dimensions.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  Pinus- 
excelsa,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  Cryptomeria  ja- 
ponica,  and  others. 

The  mansion  stands  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  which- 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  river  Thames,  which  is- 
very  picturesque  at  this  part.  The  mansion, 
rebuilt  in  1862,  in  the  Italian  style,  is  of  white 
brick  with  stone  coigns  and  dressings  ;  from  it  a 
grand  view  of  the  Thames  and  district  is  obtained. 
The  pleasure-grounds  surrounding  the  house  are 
undulating.  There  is  no  flower-garden  proper, 
but  several  beds  are  planted  in  the  summer  with 
Cannas,  which  are  here  much  in  favour,  and  others- 
are  filled  with  Pelargoniums  in  variety.  These 
beds  are  in  the  spring  made  gay  with  multi-coloured 
varieties  of  Wallflowers,  with  Violas,  Silene  pen- 
dula,  and  a  variety  of  spring  flowering  plants. 
Tea  Roses  are  rather  profusely  planted  in  borders 
and  beds. 

Attached  to  the  mansion  is  a  conservatory  that 
is  kept  continuously  gay  with  plants  brought  from 
the  cultivating-houses  in  the  kitchen-garden,  which 
lies  at  a  considerably  lower  elevation.  Walking 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  surrounding  the  mansion, 
good  views  are  obtained  over  the  river  and  neigh- 
bourhood, some  of  which  are  kept  open  by  cutting 
back  the  trees  when  they  encroach  and  threaten  to 
obscure  them,  and  in  other  instances  peep-holes  or 
tunnels  are  cut  through  the  arboreal  vegetation. 
Thus  views  are  obtained  of  Cookham  and  Cookham 
Weir,  and  the  Maidenhead  district,  while  extensive 
views  of  open  country  are  seen  to  the  west  and 
north-west  over  Marlow,  and  towards  the  Chilterns. 
On  one  of  the  Oak-crowned  knolls  in  the  park  there 
stands  an  ornamental  castellated  structure  that 
forms  a  pleasing  object  in  the  view  from  the  mansion 
and  other  points. 

Another  carriage-drive  from  the  south-west  side 
leads  up  from  the  Thames  valley,  off  the  Cookham 
and  Wooburn  roads — a  considerable  ascent.  The 
parish  church  of  Hedsor  is  at  a  short  distance 
from    the    mansion.     Here    rest    the   remains    of 
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Fleming,  for  many  years  gardener  at  Cliveden,  and 
famous  for  his  introduction  or  popularisation  of 
■spring  bedding. 

The  Glasshouses. 
Very  near  to  the  church  is  situated  a  portion  of 
the  glasshouses,  arranged  on  two  sides  of  a  square, 
devoted  principally  to  Vines  and  Peaches.  The 
Vines  in  the  earliest  house  were  pushing  freely 
into  growth  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  forcing, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  being  early  this  year  ; 
but  Grapes  from  this  house  have  been  cut  in  April 
■for  several  years  past.  The  next  is  a  succession 
Vinery ;  a  small  connecting  house  is  occupied  by 
a  Fig-tree.  Then  follow  a  Peach-house,  and  two 
•lean-to  vineries,  but  somewhat  badly  placed,  being 
shaded  considerably  by  an  adjacent  building  and 
some  high  trees  ;  although  good  crops  of  fruit  are 
annually  obtained.  Near  here  a  house  with  a  north 
•aspect  contains  Azalea  indica  in  variety ;  and 
passing  through  a  doorway  on  to  the  south  side,  is 
a  house  filled  with  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Car- 
nations in  good  health  is  reached.  The  variety 
Princess  May  is  noticeable  for  its  exuberant  growth 
— evidently  a  plant  having  a  good  constitution. 
Several  heated  pits  are  also  found  at  this  point 
iilled  with  bedding  plants. 

The  principal  plant  and  fruit-houses  are  in  the 
kitchen  gardens,  situated  not  far  distant,  but  at  a 
much  lower  level,  a  hundred  or  more  feet  below  the 
mansion.  Owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  paths, 
■considerable  labour  is  entailed  in  moving  plants, 
«&c.,  to  the  house  and  conservatory  adjoining  it. 

The  Kitchen  Garden 
has  an  area  of  several  acres  within  the  walls,  and 
nicely  trained  trees  of  the  usual  kinds  of  fruits 
<30ver  the  different  walls.  Cordon  Apples  and 
Pears  skirting  some  of  the  asphalte  paths  are  in 
■fine  health,  and  bristle  this  year  with  fruit-buds. 

The  houses  here  are  arrauged  so  as  to  form  a 
quadrangle,  and  consist  of  two  rangeB  of  hip  and 
span  construction  ;  a  couple  of  lean-to  vineries,  a 
span-roofed  flower-house,  besides  heated  pits  with 
a  sunken  path  running  throughout.     Entering  the 
span-house   standing  at   the  end  of  these   ranges, 
■devoted  to  flowering  plants,   from  which  supplies 
.go  to  the  mansion  and  conservatory,  I  was  struck 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  a  batch  of  Lachenalias, 
interspersed    among    Primulas     and    Cyclamens. 
Lachenaha  tricolor  is  grown  extremely  well  in  48- 
sized  pots,  and  as  many  as  thirty-two  flowers  were 
•counted  on  one  spike.     Solanums  raised  from  seed 
early  last  year  had  made  finely-berried  bushes  in 
32  and  24-sized  pots.    These  had   proved  useful, 
■furnishing  plants  throughout  the  winter,  and  were 
still  very  full  of  fruits,  and  fresh  in  appearance. 
They  are  treated  on  the  planting-out  method  during 
the  summer,  and  lifted  early  in  the  autumn  and 
potted.     Seedlings  for  producing  this  year's  batch 
of  plants   were   just   pushing   up   strongly  in   the 
seed-pans.     Richardias  are  also  grown  in  quantity, 
and  treated  somewhat  similarly   in  the   summer. 
Euphorbias  ( I'oinsettias)  were  also  numerous,  and 
apparently  the  plants  had  been  very  fine.     Besides 
cut   flowers  used   in   decorations   in  the  mansion, 
-others  are  furnished   for   church  decoration,   Lord 
Boston  wishing   special   attention   to  be  given  in 
this  direction,  and  large  quantities  have  to  be  fur- 
■aished  on  the  occasion  of  Church  festivals,  as  at 
Easter.     Chiefly  for  this  purpose,  oue  house  is  now 
■filled  with   Lilium   longiilorum   var.   Harrisii,    of 
which  Lily  Mr.  Wood  is  a  very  successful  culti- 
vator,   he    having    produced   as    many   as    eleven 
dowers  on   a  spike  last  season.      The   plants   in 
•question    look   very   promising,    with   deep   green 
foliage  quite   to  the  base.     Mr.   Wood   finds  that 
this  is  best  attained  by  not  putting  the  bulbs  deep 
in  the  pots,  but  by  keeping  them  rather  high,  and 
•not  burying  them  more  than  half  their  height  in 
the  soil  when  first  potted.    Later  on  a  small  quantity 
of  loam  and  fibre  are  added  as  a  top-dressing,  and 
weak  liquid-mauure  from  the  cow-stalls  is  afforded. 
A  house  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Codiceum 
i(Crotons),  a  favourite  table-plant  at  Hedsor,  mauy  of 
which  are  grown  as  well  as  half-specimeu  plants- 


Several  dozens  of  young  recently-struck  plants 
from  cuttings  were  hi  small  60's,  and  others  were 
being  rooted  on  the  plants,  the  stem  being  cut  round, 
and  a  small  60-size  filled  with  light  soil  fitted 
to  it.  When  the  small  pot  has  become  filled  with 
roots,  a  4i-iuch  pot  is  used  for  re-potting  before 
the  plant  is  severed  from  the  parent.  When  the 
latter  is  partially  filled  with  roots,  the  old  plant  is 
allowed  to  gradually  become  very  dry  at  the  root, 
and  then  the  young  plant  may  be  safely  removed 
without  the  loss  of  a  leaf.  This  method  produces 
the  most  perfect  table-plant,  especially  of  such  long 
and  handsome-leaved  varieties  as  those  of  the 
Warreni  type. 

Among  the  varieties,  the  pretty  small-leaved 
QLrstedi  was  noticeable  with  brightly  -  spotted 
yellow  on  a  greenish-ground  foliage  ;  this  also 
remains  in  a  good  condition  when  used  for  room- 
decoration,  much  longer  than  other  varieties.  Sun- 
beam is  a  new  and  promising  variety  ;  Prince  of 
Wales  was  very  fine,  as  were  also  ruberrimum, 
picturatum,  Hammondi,  an  improved  Countess, 
Sceptre,  Aigburthiensis,  and  many  others. 

Dracaenas  are  also  well  grown,  and  the  tops  of 
plants  are  rooted  similarly  to  the  Crotons.  It  was 
found  that  when  removed  after  rooting  into  the 
small  pot  only,  the  bottom  leaves  were  lost  after  re- 
potting ;  but  when  this  was  effected  on  the  plant 
some  time  previous  to  removal,  a  perfect  plant 
resulted  without  the  loss  of  any  bottom  leaves. 
Lord  Wolseley  is  a  variety  of  noted  excellence  as  a 
table-plant. 

A  batch  of  Eucharis  growing  on  the  back  stage 
was  in  robust  health,  and  the  small  size  of  the 
pot  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plants 
proved  what  may  be  done  iu  this  way.  Over- 
potting  has  undoubtedly  wrecked  many  collections 
of  these  plants.  Rough  fibrous  loam  and  charcoal 
is  the  potting  medium  here  used. 

Seedling  Palms  raised  from  home  grown  seeds 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  Mr.  Wood  has 
for  two  or  three  years  past  flowered  and  seeded  a 
couple  of  specimen-plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
and  young  plants  are  now  growing  from  some  of 
these  seeds.  This  Palm  appears  to  thrive  un- 
usually well  at  Hedsor,  young  plants  growing  away 
with  that  vigour  so  desirable  in  the  variety.  The 
plants  are  kept  in  pots  comparatively  small  for 
their  Bize. 

The  next  house  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Gar- 
denias, there  being  a  fine  batch  of  plants  in  7 -inch 
pots  struck  from  cuttings  last  April,  and  pro- 
mising an  abundance  of  blooms.  Young  plants  are 
grown  on  yearly,  and  ibe  old  ones  thrown  away 
after  flowering.  A  portion  of  the  roof  of  this 
house  was  covered  by  a  fine  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
from  which  one  large  fruit  was  hanging,  just 
changing  from  green  to  yellowish  shade,  and  much 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg.  A  batch  of  Pancratiums 
was  also  good. 

Two  houses  are  devoted  to  two  kinds  of  Orchids, 
one  to  Cu'logyne  cristata,  and  the  other  to  the  old 
Dendrobium  nobile,  two  of  the  most  generally 
useful  Orchids  ;  and  a  fine  sight  they  presented 
here.  The  Dendrobiums  were  fast  opening  their 
flowers,  some  three  dozen  or  more  of  plants 
growing  in  plants  ranging  in  size  from  a  6-inch 
to  one  of  lb'  inches  diameter,  and  the  larger 
plants  each  carrying  many  hundreds  of  bloBsoms. 
Grouped  together  with  the  admixture  of  a  few 
Maidenhair  Ferns  and  Palms  the  effect  was  very 
good.  Of  the  large  batch  of  Gelogyne,  mauy  of 
the  spikes  of  blossoms  had  been  cut,  but  sufficient 
remained  to  show  that  the  cultural  requirements 
were  well  understood,  the  vigorous  spikes,  deep- 
green  foliage,  and  fine  pseudo-bulbs,  showed  the 
plants  were  in  perfect  health.  A  few  of  the  plants 
are  divided  annually,  and  as  these  do  not  bloom 
much  the  following  year  after  division,  a  good 
supply  of  strong  flowering-plants  is  maintained  by 
dividing  one  or  two  plants  annually.  All  are 
grown  iu  shallow  square  pans  about  a  foot  in 
diameter. 

Other  houses  in  these  ranges  are  occupied  by 
Peach-trees,  two  in  a  promising  condition.     With 


one  house,  the  latest,  Mr.  Wood  remarked  there 
had  been  considerable  difficulty  for  several  years  in 
saving  sufficient  buds  to  secure  a  crop,  so  per- 
sistently had  they  dropped ;  but  the  past  two 
seasons  the  lights  had  been  taken  off  in  the 
autumn,  and  allowed  to  remain  off  the  house  until 
the  trees  were  pruned  in  February,  with  the  result 
that  the  bud-dropping  trouble  had  disappeared. 

Another  house  had  been  re-planted  with  Muscat 
Vines  last  season,  and  they  had  made  strong  canes. 
A  similar-sized  house  is  tilled  with  French  Beans  in 
pots  in  two  batches,  the  earliest  in  nice  bearing  ; 
and  quantities  of  young  Tomato-plants  were 
quickly  reaching  a  state  suitable  for  planting-out. 
In  a  long  range  of  heated  pits  in  three  divisions, 
the  staging  being  very  near  to  the  glass,  is  a 
quantity  of  furnishing-plants  coming  on,  including 
a  large  batch  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  which  are 
here  favourites,  although  not  so  often  met  with  in 
gardens  as  formerly.  The  plants  are  in  7  and 
S-inch  pots,  and  in  a  very  promising  condition. 
One  division  was  filled  with  Adiantum  cuneatnm, 
the  f rands  of  which  are  in  great  demand  for  fur- 
nishing ;  and  large  quantities  of  that  useful  old 
double  Pelargonium,  F.  V.  Raspail,  are  grown  for 
autumn  and  winter-blooming  ;  while  a  batch  of  that 
favourite  Begonia,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  was  still 
flowering  freely. 

Chrysanthemums  are  also  well  grown  at  Hedsor, 
and  the  young  stock  of  plants  were  starting  away 
well  into  growth. 

The  improved  forms  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  are 
grown  in  quantity,  and  Mr.  Wood  has  utilised  a 
novel  structure  for  wintering  them  in,  and  that  is 
a  disused  gasometer,  stood  on  a  level  surface,  a 
doorway  haviDg  been  made  for  entering  the  iron 
structure.  The  roots  are  here  plunged  in  a  good 
depth  of  cocoa-fibre  refuse,  and  a  lamp-stool  inside 
in  severe  weather  to  exclude  frost.  In  the  summer 
capital  crops  of  Mushrooms  are  grown  from  beds 
made  up  as  soon  as  the  Dahlia  roots  are  removed. 
The  gardens  have  for  some  years  been  under  Mr. 
Wood's  charge,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  Lord 
Boston  takes  a  lively  interest  in  his  gardeD,  and 
the  welfare  of  his  employes  generally.  C.  3. 


THE   MADEESFIELD    CLUB 
PRUNING   COMPETITION. 

This  competition  is  one  of  a  series  organised  by 
the  Madrestield  Agricultural  Club,  whose  opera- 
tions cover  only  a  portion  of  the  county  of 
Worcester. 

The  efforts  of  the  club  are  at  last  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  County  Council  of  some  £150  per 
annum,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  technical 
instruction  by  experts,  on  the  various  subjects 
taken  in  hand,  in  the  shape  of  demonstrations  and 
lectures,  followed  by  competitions  amongst  the 
pupils  or  others.  The  subjects  dealt  with  thus 
far  embrace  winter  or  summer  pruning,  mowing, 
reaping,  hedging,  cooperage,  machinery,  pole 
pitching,  rick  building,  thatching,  sheep  manage- 
ment, shearing,  and  other  rural  pursuits  ;  com- 
petitions are  also  held  for  best  cultivated  gardens 
or  allotments.  Prizes  are  likewise  awarded  for  long 
service.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  this 
organisation  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  amongst 
the  rural  population,  direct  and  indirect,  even 
beyond  the  club's  area. 

This  year  instruction  classes  were  formed,  and  a 
beginning  made  in  January,  and  pupils  were  placed 
for  one  month's  instruction  and  practical  work 
under  able  fruit-growers,  in  their  orchards  or 
gardens.  Each  pupil  received  12s.  per  week 
towards  his  expenses,  suitable  tools  being  found  by 
the  club.  At  the  expiry  of  the  time,  including  the 
winter's  demonstatious  and  lectures  held  in  widely 
separated  districts,  a  pruning  competition  was 
arranged. 

Fifteen  competitors  entered,  and  fourteen 
answered  the  roll  call.  Class  A.  was  for  farm-hands 
only,  whilst  Class  B.  was  open.  Two  Apple,  one 
Pear,  and  one  Plum-tree  were  selected  and  num- 
bered  for  each  competitor.     Duplicates  of   these 
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numbers  were  taken  by  two  stewards  appointed 
and  balloted  for,  which  identified  each  set  of  trees 
for  each  pruner.  The  trees  were  selected  as  nearly 
equal  in  size  as  possible.  At  a  given  signal  each 
pruner  commenced  his  task,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  it,  he  returned  to  a  Hag  set  up  in  the 
orchard,  where  the  stewards  registered  his  time 
and  identification,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  point  value.  Various  styles  of  pruning  were 
adopted,  one  of  the  competitors  using  the  primitive 
mallet  and  chisel. 

The  trees  were  orchard  standards,  and  had  been 
about  seventeen  years  planted,  with  healthy,  clean, 
fruitful  growth,  in  fact,  this  orchard  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  first  planted  from  the  home-nursery 
on  the  Madresfield  estate,  and  proved  well  adapted 
for  the  competition.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Chiswick, 
was  appointed  examiner  and  judge  of  the  work. 
His  awards  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  ;  after 
which  Mr.  Wright  addressed  the  company  (which 
was  a  large  and  keenly  interested  one),  pointing  out 
the  defects  of  the  unsuccessful  ones,  and  addressing 
words  of  encouragement  to  all.  He  also  reported 
to  the  Club  Committee  as  to  the  highly  satisfactory 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils,  especially 
those  who  had  received  a  month's  practical  in- 
struction, and  who  had,  of  course,  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prizes.  These 
are  matters  of  national  importance,  and  are  to  be 
continued  and  enlarged.  W.  Crump,  V.M  H., 
Madresfield  Court. 

Report  ox  the  Pruning  Competition,  1900. 
1  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  be  able  to  make 
such  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  work  of  the 
competitors  in  the  pruning  competition.  With  two 
exceptions,  all  the  competitors  exhibited  not  only 
very  careful  training,  but  also  great  care  and  pains 
in  doing  their  work  thoroughly  well,  showing  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  how  trees  should  be  pruned 
in  order  to  make  healthy  trees  capable  of  producing 
full  crops  of  fine  fruit.  In  a  great  fruitgrowing 
county  like  Worcester,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  such  sound  teaching  as  has  been  given  ; 
the  effects  will  be  of  material  value  in  the  orchards 
of  the  future,  and  have  an  influence  for  good  in 
the  county  and  in  the  country  at  large.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  a  most  important  work,  deserving  of 
every  encouragement,  particularly  amongst  young 
men,  who  will  naturally  have  much  to  do  with 
the  future  management  of  orchards.  I  may  add 
that  the  competitors  did  their  work  better,  and 
showed  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  work  than  any 
other  class  of  men  that  I  have  examined  in  any 
other  county  on  the  same  subject.  S.  T.  Wright, 
Superintendent  of  the.  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick. 


SOME    SUSSEX   FRUITS. 

III.— THE  FIG. 

Green  Figs  !  The  mere  mention  of  the  name 
of  this  delicious  fruit  makes  my  mouth  water. 
I  shall  probably  blot  this  page  before  I  have 
done,  for  as  it  will  take  me  some  time  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Fig-tree,  my  salivary  glands  will 
suffer  from  strain,  and  the  oval  orifice  fail  to  keep 
guard.  You  cannot  sympathise  with  me,  you  say. 
I  am  sorry  for  you.  Perhaps  you  never  ate  a 
Sussex  Fig  ;  if  so,  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  mouth 
remaining  dry.  Come  down  next  year  to  the 
famous  Fig-gardens  at  West  Tarring.  You  may 
enter  and  take  your  fill  for  sixpence,  but,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  proprietor  will  be  the  loser  by 
you.  Nowhere  in  England  can  such  Figs  be  seen 
or  tasted,  for  here  they  have  been  established  for 
ages,  and  time  does  not  impair  their  flavour  or 
fertility.  But  everywhere  along  the  Sussex  coast 
the  Fig-tree  flourishes,  and  some  tons  of  fruit  are 
gathered  every  year. 

The  Fig  is  unique  among  fruit-trees  in  its  manner 
of  producing  its  flowers.  In  China  it  is  on  this 
account  called  the  Mo  Fa  Kwo — the  fruit  without 
a  flower  ;  or,  as  our  earlier  botanists  would  say  in 


their  stilted  way,  the  Cryptogamic  fruit.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  known  from  the  days  of  the 
Greek  naturalists,  for  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides, 
and  others,  from  whom  the  Roman  Pliny  borrows 
most  of  his  botanical  lore,  have  left  on  record  their 
observations  and  ideas  respecting  it. 

Caprikication,* 
as  it  is  now  called,  is  thus  described  in  the  semi- 
scientific,  semi-mythic  language  of  the  ancients. 
"  The  wild  Fig,  known  by  the  name  of  Capriticus, 
never  ripens  itself,  though  it  is  able  to  impart  to 
the  others  the  principle  of  which  it  is  thus  desti- 
tute ;  for  we  occasionally  find  Nature  making  a 
transfer  of  what  are  primary  causes,  and  being 
generated  from  decay.  To  effect  this  purpose  the 
wild  Fig-tree  produces  a  kind  of  gnat.  These 
insects,  deprived  of  all  sustenance  from  their 
parent-tree  at  the  moment  that  it  is  hastening  to 
rottenness  and  decay,  wing  their  flight  to  others  of 
kindred  though  cultivated  kind.  There,  feeding 
with  avidity  upon  the  Fig,  they  penetrate  it  in 
numerous  places,  and  by  thus  making  their  way  to 


Fin.  49.— shouts  ov  the  fig  with  youxg  fruits. 

*'  ",  Fruits  that  may  withstand  t lie  winter  and  ripen  early  ; 
o  b,  younger  ones  that  will  produce  late  fruit. 


the  inside,  open  the  pores  of  the  fruit.  The 
moment  they  effect  their  entrance,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  finds  admission  too,  and  through  the  inlets  thus 
made  the  fecundating  air  is  introduced.  These 
insects  speedily  consume  the  milky  juice  that  con- 
stitutes the  chief  support  of  the  fruit  in  its  infant 
state  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  plantations  of 
Figs  a  wild  Fig  is  usually  allowed  to  grow,  being 
placed  to  the  windward  of  the  other  trees,  in  order 
that  the  breeses  may  bear  from  it  upon  them." 
This  extract,  which  might  be  supported  by  many 
more  from  the  ancient  authors,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Fig  had  been  the  subject  of  careful  obser- 
vation, while  it  also  reveals  a  good  deal  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  processes  of  growth  and  fertilisation. 

Let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands.  If  a  tree  be 
examined  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  have  newly 
fallen,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  number  of  young 
unripe  Figs  remain.  If  the  weather  during  the 
succeeding  winter  prove  severe,  the  larger  of  these 
will  certainly  fall.  There  are  still,  however,  a 
good  many  little  fruits  to  be  seen,  and  with  ad- 

This  subject  was  dealt  with  in  these  pages  in  18S3. 


vanciug  spring  these  begin  to  develop,  and  form 
part  of  the  fruit  of  the  ensuing  autumn  ;  no 
blossom,  however,  will  at  any  time  be  seen.  The 
Cherry,  Apple,  Quince,  and  other  trees  will  be  gay 
in  spring,  but  the  Fig-tree  will  retain  its  sombre 
hue,  and  put  forth  its  large  green  leaves  as  if  it, 
never  intended  to  yield  a  crop  of  fruit.  There  is, 
then,  in  the  popular  sense,  no  flower  to  the  Fig- 
tree.  The  branches  seem  to  put  out  young  Figs 
without  the  intervention  of  blossoms,  just  as  the 
viviparous  watersnail  (Paludina  vivipara)  seems  to 
produce  its  young  without  going  through  the 
process  of  oviposition. 

We  will  gather  one  of  these  green  Figs,  and 
examine  its  internal  anatomy.  If  we  have  a 
microscope,  and  a  well  cut  section  of  the  fruit,  so 
much  the  better.  A  section  through  a  green  Fig 
shows  it  to  consist  of  a  leathery  bag,  the  interior  of 
which  is  hollow.  From  the  fleshy  receptacle  there 
are  seen  to  grow  a  thousand  little  bodies,  sur- 
mounted by  hairs  which  all  point  towards  the 
centre,  and  so  cause  the  hollow  portion  to  look 
like  a  cradle  lined  with  wool.  They  may  more 
truly  be  likened  to  the  bedeguar  on  the  Rose, 
These  hairs  are  in  reality  the  pistillate  pro- 
cesses of  the  female  or  fertile  flowers,  and  the 
little  bags  at  their  bases  are  the  ovaries  con- 
taining the  seeds.  If  these  should  be  fertilised 
aud  ripen,  they  form  the  small  hard  portions  of  the 
Fig,  which  so  often  find  their  way  into  a  hollow 
tooth.  In  England,  however,  these  seeds  do  not 
usually  ripen,  or  at  least,  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
owing  to  the  fruit  being  eaten  in  a  fresh  state,  they 
never  become  hard  and  objectionable,  as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  the  Turkey  Fig.  The  Fig  is  provided 
with  a  scale-covered  aperture,  the  florets  nearest  to 
which  are  destitute  of  pistils.  It  is  well  known  to 
be  a  prolific  bearer.  In  some  countries  no  fewer 
than  three  crops  may  be  gathered  ;  in  England  we 
have  to  be  content  with  one. 

The  life-history  of  a  Sussex  Fig  is  as  follows  :— 
If  we  examine  a  bare  tree  on  New  Year's  Day  in  a 
normal  season,  it  will  present  the  appearance  shown 
in  the  drawing.  Here  and  there  green  Figs  from 
the  size  of  a  Cob  to  that  of  a  Walnut  appear  ;  many 
others  will  probably  be  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
killed  by  the  ordinary  frosts.  Those  which  we  see 
may  or  may  not  continue  to  develop  ;  if  they  do,  they 
form  the  early  crop.  If  they  fail,  however,  no  great 
harm  is  done.  Already  in  the  preceding  autumn 
when  the  last  crop  was  ripening,  another  crop  was 
being  produced,  and  these  can  now  be  seen 
coming  out  from  almost  every  node  of  the  young 
branches,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (fig.  49).  As 
spring  advances,  these  will  develop  and  form  the 
main  crop  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  another  crop  will 
come  forward  which  is  destined  to  fail  in  our 
climate,  though  in  other  lands  it  would  ripen 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Thus,  in  May  we 
have  (1)  any  of  the  green  Figs  which  survived  the 
winter,  with  (2)  those  which  at  new  year  were  in 
the  bud,  and  (3)  a  new  set  coming  on  to  form  a 
second  (abortive)  crop.  Again  in  October  we  find 
(1)  the  ripe  Figs  which  were  produced  from  the 
last  autumn's  buds,  (2)  the  second  crop  produced 
during  the  summer,  and  chiefly  destined  to  failure  ; 
together  with  (3)  the  young  buds  which  are  to 
produce  next  year's  crop.  Thus  in  a  fertile  tree 
there  are  always  two  if  not  three  successive  crops 
always  in  evidence. 

Having  stated  these  facts  from  personal  study, 
let  me  quote  the  words  of  another  authority. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Kennard,  the  owner  of  some 
Fig-trees  near  Worthing,  remarked  to  an  enquirer 
that  "though  the  quality  varied  (from  year  to 
year),  there  was  always  a  crop.  The  Figs  begin  to 
ripen  by  the  end  of  August  (he  added),  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  continued  during 
October.  The  crop  was  generally  from  the  spring 
Figs  (the  buds  in  our  illustration  as  drawn  at  New 
Year),  though  occasionally  a  few  of  the  autumn 
ones  ripen  ;  the  ground  was  manured  every 
autumn,  and  pruning  being  avoided  as  much  as 
possible."  A  Sussex  Naturalist. 
{To  tie  continued.) 
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Cultural  Memoranda. 


CULTURE  OF  CALANTHES. 
As  the  time  to  pot  Calanthes  will  be  here 
shortly,  a  few  hints  on  the  culture  will  not  be 
amis?.  At  the  present  time  the  plants  should  be 
resting  on  a  shelf  in  an  intermediate-house,  being 
kept  quite  dry.  A  suitable  compost  would  consist 
of  one  part  fibrous  loam  broken  by  hand,  one  part 
peat,  one  of  leaf-mould,  some  sphagnum  -  moss 
chopped  tine,  a  small  quantity  of  dried  cow  or 
horse-dung,  a  few  small  crocks,  and  some  silver- 
sand.  Mix  these  various  things  together,  and 
make  the  whole  warm  before  using.  The  most 
suitable-sized  pot  is  one  of  Ij  inches  in  diameter, 
and  for  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  certain  purposes, 
slightly  smaller  ones  may  be  chosen  ;  the  larger 
pseudo-bulbs  going  into  the  bigger  pots.  Let  the 
pots  be  half  filled  with  clean  crocks,  over  which 
some  sphagnum-moss  must  be  laid,  then  the  com- 
post. Place  one  pseudo-bulb  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot,  and  place  some  of  the  compost  round  it,  press- 
ing it  firmly,  filling  the  pot  nearly  to  the  rim,  and 
finishing  off  with  a  dash  of  silver-sand.  The  pots 
should  be  placed  in  the  stove  on  a  shelf  near  the 
glass.  The  outsides  of  the  pots  should  be  sprinkled 
daily,  but  no  water  should  be  afforded  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  till  rooting  begins.  When  the  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  let  some  chopped 
sphagnum-moss  be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
into  which  theroots  will  pass  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
As  the  pseudo-bulbs  begin  to  swell  out,  water  may 
be  afforded  twice  a  week,  and  liquid-manure  occa- 
sionally ;  shading  the  plants  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  With  this  sort  of  treatment  1  have 
had  spikes  with  from  forty  to  fifty  expanded  flowers 
on  them.  A.  Williams,  Kede  Hall  Gardens. 


Plant  Notes. 
— » — 

TILLANDSIA  LINDENI. 
Those  who  desire  to  possess  a  plant  which,  whilst 
being  striking  in  appearance,  and  remarkable  for 
the  rare  shade  of  blue  of  its  flowers  (Salvia  patens 
blue),  and  the  length  of  time  that  these  are  pro- 
duced, should  cultivate  Tillandsia  Lindeni.  The 
flowering  time  of  this  plant  fills  in  the  winter 
months.  There  is  one  drawback,  the  plant  seldom 
throws  up  more  than  one  flowershaff.  Like 
most  Bromeliads,  its  culture  presents  no  difficulties, 
and  although  its  proper  place  is  in  the  plaut-stove, 
the  plant  may  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warmed 
apartment  fora  week  or  longertime  without  injury. 
There  is  presented  in  Moller's  Deutsche  Gartner 
Zeitung  for  February  24  last,  a  figure  of  Tillandsia 
Lindeni  with  five  heads  of  flower. 


NOTES    FEOM    THE     ITALIAN 
LAKES. 

{Continued from  vol.  xxvi.tp.  44l>.) 
Bellauio  has  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned  there  are  two 
others  at  least  worthy  of  remark.  They  differ 
from  each  other  considerably;  the  Villa  Giulia 
being  an  ideal  private  residence,  and  the  other  is 
associated  with  one  of  the  large  hotels  bordering  on 
the  lake,  being  a  deptndanee  thereto,  and  known  as 
the  Villa  Serbelloni. 

Villa  Giulia. 
This  mansion  stands  in  a  fine  position,  command- 
ing a  view  of  both  the  Como  and  Lecco  branches  of 
the  lake  in  quite  opposite  directions  ;  its  grounds 
appear  to  stretch  from  shore  to  shore  across  the 
isthmus  with  Bellagio  itself  upon  the  peninsula. 
The  garden  faces  the  Lecco  branch  as  the  ground 
falls  in  that  direction.  Here,  again,  the  landscape 
gardener  has  produced  many  beautiful  effects  in 
association  with  the  natural  surroundings,  which 
are  distinct  from  those  of  auy  other  garden 
we   visited.     The  mansion   is   considerably  higher 


than  the  water-level  of  the  lake,  but  the  water 
may  be  reached  by  means  of  terraces,  and  there  is 
a  boat-house  in  a  charming  spot.  These  terraces 
are  worked  out  of  the  natural  rock.  From  the 
lake  itself  this  part  of  the  garden  must  be  most 
effective.  In  some  respects  one  is  reminded  of  the 
garden  at  the  Villa  Carlotta  at  Cadenabbia,  by 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  vegetation  ;  but  the 
variations  in  height  make  amends  for  this,  there 
being  scarcely  any  level  places  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds. 

There  is  a  too  formal  flower-garden  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  it  is  the  one  thing  which  mars  the 
charming  surroundings.  Upon  the  southern  side 
of  this  formal  garden  there  is  a  luxuriant  avenue  of 
Plane-trees,  the  shade  from  which  is  most  grateful 
in  the  heat  of  noonday  ;  and  behind  the  avenue, 
there  are  Bamboos  with  that  free  growth  charac- 
teristic of  plants  in  this  locality.  The  varieties  of 
Bamboo  that  appear  finest  are  similar  to  those 
already  quoted,  viz.,  Arundinaria  Falconeri, 
Phyllostachys  mitis,  P.  viridi  glaucescens,  and 
Bambusa  japonica,  the  latter  being  most  abundant ; 
Nerium  Oleander  is  in  great  profusion  here,  and 
the  large  bushes  were  masses  of  flowers.  The 
method  of  planting  them  is  a  somewhat  singular 
one,  viz.,  in  holes  where  walls  of  stone  had  to 
be  made  to  form  the  terraced  walks.  Thus  the 
roots  are  under  the  walks,  whilst  the  plants  them- 
selves are  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  face. 
That  this  plan  suits  them  is  evident.  Other 
plants  in  flower  during  our  visit  included  blue 
Hydrangeas,  and  Justicias  in  quantity.  In  the 
spring-time  this  garden  must  present  a  blaze  of 
beauty  by  the  number  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and 
like  plants,  which  are  effectively  grouped.  Palms 
add  to  the  tropical  effect,  there  being  fine  specimens 
of  Chamserops  Fortuuei,  and  of  Phanix  in  variety. 
Conifers  make  grand  specimens  ;  Sequoias,  Crypto- 
merias,  upright  growing  Junipers,  vieing  with  each 
other  in  luxuriance.  One  Juniper  in  particular, 
an  aged  tree,  was  clothed  for  a  height  of  50  feet 
with  the  rampant  growth  of  a  Wistaria  sinensis. 

In  shaded  places  were  Funkias  in  quantity,  and 
Ophiopogon  japonicum  which  is  here  pricked  out  in 
the  manner  we  use  Selaginella  in  our  conservatories. 
Of  Sophora  japonica  pendula  was  observed  a  fine 
specimen.  The  useful  in  this  garden  was  also 
prominent. 

There  are  vineyards  and  Orange-groves,  and  Olives 
and  Mulberries  are  plentiful.  In  the  direction  of 
the  Como-branch  there  is  a  broad  vista  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  length  laid  down  in  grass  with  a  wall  on 
either  side  which  is  chiefly  covered  with  Wistaria, 
and  as  the  lake  is  approached,  lines  of  erect  Junipers 
on  either  side  are  most  effective.  Our  tour  of  these 
gardens  was  made  under  the  guidance  of  a  lady, 
and  the  greatest  courtesy  was  extended  to  us. 

Villa  Serbelloni. 

This  villa  and  its  extensive  gardens  occupy  the 
highest  ground  close  behind  the  town  of  Bellagio. 
From  various  standpoints  the  views  obtainable  are 
most  comprehensive,  and  towards  all  points  of  the 
compass.  The  higher  ground  behind  the  garden 
proper  is  well  clothed  with  trees,  which  form  a 
dense  umbrageous  growth  and  delightful  shade. 
Here  and  there  we  saw  haymaking  in  progress, 
amid  some  grand  specimens  of  Wellirigtonia 
(one  well-placed  example  of  which  is  close  upon 
90  feet  in  height),  and  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 
closely  approaching  00  feet.  The  Palms  include 
many  notable  examples,  especially  of  Phoenix 
dactylifera,  with  immense  heads  and  stems  fully 
"2  feet  in  thickness.  Of  Cham.-vrops  Fortuuei  and 
C.  humilis  there  are  also  some  grand  plants.  One 
Magnolia  grandiflora  above  all  others  towers  up,  a 
superb  plant,  some  00  feet  or  so  high,  and  is  well- 
furnished  with  branches.  There  are  Bamboos  in  all 
favourable  spots.  Of  Musa  Eosete  there  are  some 
large  specimens,  with  perfect  foliage.  An  uncommon 
feature,  even  here,  is  a  fine  group  of  Dasylirions. 
A  considerable  portion  of  these  gardens  has  been 
formed  by  excavations,  one  eminence  above  another 
being  approached  by  tunnels.    In  these  excavations 


were  found  abundant  materials  for  making  walls. 
Upon  declivities  and  slopes  in  this  part  we  noted 
several  forms  of  Cactus,  with  such  climbing  plants 
as  Bignonia  grandiflora,  very  full  of  flower,  and 
Mandevilla  suaveolens.  Daturas  were  numerous, 
and  good  effects  were  produced  with  Hibiscus 
sinensis.  Id  sunny  positions  the  siDgle-tlowered 
Portulacas  made  an  effective  display.  As  an 
example  of  the  suitability  of  this  locality  for 
Agaves,  an  immense  plant  might  be  quoted,  which 
has  been  so  planted  as  to  overhang  a  high  wall, 
where  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Jot. 
Hudson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Home  Correspondence. 


the  QUINCE  IN  SUSSEX. — May  I  be  allowed 
to  add  just  a  few  words  to  the  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  instructive  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
last  issue  abDve  the  signature  of  "B."  1  find,  on 
reference  to  my  copy  of  A  Nievve  Herball,  and 
nowe  first  translated  out  of  French  into  English  by 
Henry  Lyte,  Esq.,  London,  1575,  "that  the  Quince 
is  mentioned  (p.  707,  chap.  39),  as  Malus  cotonea  : " 
and  in  the  drawing  or  engraving,  the  fruit 
is  there  shown  as  an  obtuse  Pear-sbape,  boldly 
quartered  and  sutured.  Dodoens  says,  "  There  b? 
two  sortes  of  Quinces,  y'  one  is  rounde  and  called 
the  Apple-  Quince  ;  the  other  is  greater,  and 
fashioned  lyke  a  Peare,  and  is  called  the  Peare- 
Qnince."  Then  follows  the  description: — "The 
flower  changeth  upon  purple  mixed  with  white  : 
after  the  flowers  cometh  the  fruite,  of  a  pleasant 
stnel,  in  proportion  sometimes  rounde  as  an  Apple 
thruste  togither,  and  sometimes  long  lyke  a  Peare, 
with  certayne  embowed  or  swellyng  divisions,  some- 
what resembling  the  fashion  of  a  garlyke  head,  and 
when  the  hearie  cotton  or  down  is  rubbed  of,  they 
appear  as  yellow  as  golde,'&c.  This  description 
of  the  fruit  is  like  some  of  the  presmt  time,  though 
in  size  and  shape  those  that  I  have  seen  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  have  varied  much,  both  in  colour, 
flavour,  and  habit,  being  mostly  raised  from  seed. 
The  names  given  by  Dodoens  are  very  similar  to 
those  quoted  by  "B."  And  further,  "The  codiynae. 
or  marmelade,  made  with  honie  (as  it  was  wonte  to 
be  made  in  times  past),  or  with  sugar,  as  they  use 
to  make  it  nowe-a-dayes,  is  very  good  and  profit- 
able for  the  stomacke,  to  strengthen  the  same,  and 
to  retain  and  keep  the  meates  in  the  same,  but  till 
they  are  perfectly  digested.''  Its  other  medicinal 
virtues  are  both  numerous,  and  said  to  be  effective 
and  curious.  In  that  charmiDg  little  book,  The 
Planter's  Manual,  written  by  Charles  Cotton,  1075 
(just  one  hundred  years  later  than  the  foregoing), 
he  speaks  of  the  Quince  mire  as  a  stock  whereon 
to  graft  the  Pear,  about  which  he  gives  full  and 
learned  directions  (p.  10S.  a.  31).  "There  is  a  vast 
difference  betwixt  the  Apple-Quince  and  the  Pear- 
Quince,  of  which  the  first  has  a  grayer  bark  inclin- 
ing to  white,  more  smooth  and  sleek,  his  branches 
thicker  and  more  forked,  the  leaves  not  so  large, 
and  the  fruit  less  and  more  full  of  core.  The  Pear- 
Quince  shoots  out  his  branches  more  straight,  has 
a  blacker  bark,  and  downey  withal  ;  the  leaves 
larger,  and  the  fruit  fairer  and  not  so  full  of  core. 
Aud  this  is  it  you  are  to  chuse  to  graft  upon,  for 
the  tree  will  ever  retain  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
stock,  will  put  out  a  much  finer  head,  and  will  bear 
a  much  better  fruit,  tec."  As  Quince  stock-s  are 
now  much  used,  this  is  worthy  of  remembrance 
Theu  he  speaks  of  a  third  variety  ;  ' '  There  is  of 
late  found  out  a  sort  of  Pear- Quince  called  the 
Portugal-Quince  (I  believe  from  being  brought  from 
thence),  that  bear  an  exceeding  broad  leaf,  and  is 
much  the  best  of  all  others."  Harrison  Wthr,  S< 
oaks,  Kent. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  CAronteie  for 

February  17,   "C.  A.  C,  Arundel,"  asks  for  the 
address  of  any  factory  in  Italy  where  "  cotognata  " 
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can  be  obtained.  Through  a  friend  at  San 
Remo,  I  obtained  a  parcel  of  "  cotognata " 
sugar-plums,  and  the  address  of  the  maker.  This 
is  not  the  form  1  meant,  but  the  substance  seems 
the  same,  and  they  are  very  nice  ;  although  not 
impossible,  they  may  be  made  of  a  slightly 
"  doctored  "  Quince.  Their  price  is  7  lire  per  kilo. 
The  form  I  meant  was  in  thick  slabs,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  was  in  any  way  doctored.  The  makers 
are  Gaspers,  Andry  k  Co.,  Confetteria,  Svizzera, 
San  Kemo.  If  "  C.  A.  C."  will  favour  me  with  his 
right  address  to  "Westwood,"  Richmond  Iload, 
Worthing,  I  will  send  him  a  small  sample  of  these 
Quinoe  sugarplums.  I  wrote  to  F.  &  A.  Longley, 
Quince  marmalade  manufacturers,  at  Rye,  and 
obtained  a  pot.  It  is  a  jelly,  with  bits  of  hardish 
Quince  in  it,  and  nice  enough,  but  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  one  moment  with  the  "cotognata"  of 
Italy.  They  moreover  write:  "  The  other  article 
which  you  mention  (cotognata)  we  do  not  make,  as 
the  supply  of  Quinces  is  so  limited  in  the  district." 
Then  my  friend,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  February  24,  states  that  Quince- 
cheese  has  been  made  to  some  extent  in  Sussex 
"  from  time  immemorial."  So  I  am  sending  him  a 
few  Quince  sugar-plums,  that  he  may  see  how 
different  the  "cheese"  he  writes  of  is  from  the 
confectioners'  cotognata.  Why  these  condensed 
fruit-pulps  have  been  called  cheese  I  do  not  know  ; 
not  improbably  because  of  the  original  shape  given 
them— circular  and  thick,  like  cheeses.  Anyhow, 
the  name  is  silly,  because  they  are  no  more  like 
cheese  than  this  is  like  chalk.  After  all,  although 
the  Quince  grows  so  well  in  Sussex,  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  grown  there  to  any  great  extent. 
I  suppose  growers  there  prefer  glutting  the  markets 
with  Grapes.  A  man  here  told  me  he  sold  his 
Black  Hamburghs  in  Brighton  at  id.  a  pound  to  get 
rid  of  them  !  Then,  before  sending  to  Italy  for  a 
cotognata  maker,  it  would  be  advisable  for  someone 
to  start  a  Quince  plantation  of  ten  or  twenty  acres, 
and  to  begin  by  ordering  as  many  fruit  -  tree 
growers  to  prepare  the  Quince  plants  for  him 
It  would  appear  that  the  Portugal  Quince  is  the 
one  usually  grown,  but  there  seems  to  be  another, 
and  perhaps  a  better  one.  The  Cydonia  Maulei  is 
given  a  fine  character  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of 
Horticulture — "  Fruit  produced  in  great  abundance, 
aud  makes  an  excellent  preserve."  Will  no  one  or 
company  start  a  plantation  of  this  tine  fruit-tree, 
and  start  an  industry  of  the  superb  cotognata  ? 
E.  Bonavia,  M.D.  P.S. — I  am  sending  the  Editor 
a  few  sugar-plums,  so  that  he  may  see  what  kind  of 
confectionery  can  be  made  of  the  Quince  fruit.  E.  B. 
[Very  nice,  but  quite  unlike  the  Italian  kind.  Ed] 

CHANGE  OF  POTATO  SETS. — The  note  on 
p.  124  on  the  above  subject  is  very  timely.  Doubt- 
less, many,  in  common  with  "  A.  L.  J.,"  find  that 
home-grown  sets  dodeteriorate  after  a  few  years,  and 
a  change  of  seed  becomes  essential.  It  would  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  know  what  influence  different 
manures,  natural  and  artificial,  in  conjunction  with 
different  soils,  &c,  have  upon  this  deterioration. 
Here,  with  a  light  soil,  and  perforce,  leaf-mould 
almost  solely  for  manure,  we  find  that  Potatos 
degenerate  quickly,  and  the  kidney  varieties,  Early 
Puritan  especially,  more  so  than  the  round  ones. 
A.  G.  Bartlett,  Pencarrou: 

THE  NEW  CH1SWICK  —Referring  to  the  editorial 
remarks  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  if  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  site 
for  our  new  garden,  may  I  venture  to  mention  one 
point  which  may  not  perhaps  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves,  viz. ,  the  railway  facilities  in  reaching 
it.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  suitable  spot  north 
or  west  of  London  within  reach  of  one  (or  two  if 
possible)  of  our  main  lines  ?  An  isolated  station 
south  means  not  only  faulty  passenger  service,  but 
also  what  are  euphemistically  termed  "non- 
competitive rates."  This  may  be  freely  translated 
to  mean  that  in  the  absence  of  competition,  double 
rates  would  have  to  be  paid  upon  every  stone, 
brick,  or  pane  of  glass  for  the  houses,  and  every 
ton  of  manure  needed  afterwards.  The  man  who 
"went  down  to  Jericho  "  is  always  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  object  of  pity,  but  not  so  the  Society 
which  voluntarily  places  itself  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  of  the  lines  south  of  London.  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  Chilv'tll. 

FRUIT-TREES. — Under  this  heading  (nine  lines 
from  the  top)  Mr.  A.  Msrkham  writes  at  p.  109,  in 
reference  to  the  planting  of  young  trees  received 
from  the  nursery  in  connection  withthe  extension 
method  of  traiuing,  adding,  "at  one  time  I  tried 


the  extension  plan  with  Peach-trees  ;  that  is,  the 
strong  shoots  were  laid  in  at  full  length,  but 
seemed  always  to  result  in  failure,  the  lower  buds 
on  the  shoots  not  forming  shoots,  hence  the  trees 
were  lacking  in  symmetry.''  As  an  old  advocate 
of  the  extension  system  in  the  training  and  build- 
ing-up of  established  fruit-bearing  trees  on  walls 
and  trellises  under  glass  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time,  I  may  be  allowed  to  inform  Mr. 
Markham  that  failure  in  the  circumstances  detailed 
in  his  note  was  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  carry  it  out. 
Had  Mr.  Markham  bent  the  said  strong  shoots  in 
the  direction  of  the  ground,  and  secured  them  to 
the  wall  or  trellis  with  nails  and  shreds,  or  matting, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  that  position,  the  bend 
starting  from  the  point  whence  the  first  of  the 
young  shoots  are  desired  to  proceed,  say  4  or  5  ins. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  individual  shoots  ;  the  check 
thus  given  to  the  flow  of  the  sap  would  have 
caused  every  wood-bud  to  push  the  entire  length 
of  each  shoot,  thereby  forming  good-sized  fan- 
shaped  trees  the  first  year  after  planting.  I 
repeat,  had  Mr.  Markham  done  this,  the  exten- 
sion plan  would  have  succeeded.  The  cutting 
clean  out  of  gross  shoots  in  established  trees  is  to 
be  recommended,  but  in  the  case  of  young  trees  got 
from  the  nursery  such  shoots  should  be  treated  as 
indicated.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  buds  nearest 
the  base  of  the  individual  shoots  so  treated  have 
pushed  into  growth,  shreds  and  ties  should  be 
removed,  and  the  shoots  placed  in  their  proper 
position  on  the  wall  or  trellis.   H.  W.  Ward. 

TURNIPS. — The  season  is  now  at  hand  when 
new  Turnips  will  be  a  desirable  and  welcome 
addition  to  the  table,  and  I  should  like  to  see  our 
gardeners  cultivate  such  varieties  as  those  we 
import  from  France,  I  refer  to  the  long- rooted  sort, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  ones  imported  into 
Covent  Garden.  These  Turnips  appear  to  have  a 
root  large  in  proportion  to  the  top,  which  is  not 
usually  the  case  with  the  globular  varieties  generally 
cultivated  in  this  country.  I  fail  to  see  any  reason 
why  some  of  our  growers,  such  as  Mr.  Smith  of 
Feltham,  Mr.  Wild  of  Sipson,  and  others  who  have 
large  areas  under  glass,  should  not  produce  these 
Turnips  to  advantage,  as  most  of  our  early  supplies 
grown  out  of  doors  have  to  be  pulled  before  the 
root  is  well  developed,  in  consequence  of  their 
tendency  to  bolt.  The  long  ones  imported  indicate 
by  their  general  appearance  a  very  quick  growth, 
in  a  very  light  soil.  They  are  bunched,  six  to 
nine  roots  together  according  to  size,  with  the  tops 
on  them,  bound  with  a  thin  wisp  of  straw,  which  is 
first  soaked  to  make  it  pliable.   T.  P. 

THE  weather  IN  west  HERTS.— The  recent 
spell  of  warm  weather,  which  lasted  about  a  fort- 
night, came  to  an  end  with  February.  Since  then  the 
days  have  been  cold,  while  the  night  temperatures 
have  continued  rather  warm  for  the  time  of  year. 
On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  only  V  of  frost.  The  ground  during  the 
past  week  has  been  getting  colder,  and  is  now  both 
at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  of  only  about  seasonable 
warmth.  Since  March  began  there  have  been  a 
few  very  light  falls  of  rain,  fine  snow,  and  soft 
hail,  but  the  amounts  deposited  have  been  altoge- 
ther insignificant.  During  the  last  eleven  days  the 
weather  has  remained  very  sunless  and  calm,  the 
record  of  bright  sunshine  averaging  only  about  half 
an  hour  a  day ;  while  the  mean  rate  of  movement  of 
the  air  at  30  ft.  above  the  ground  was  less  than  three 
miles  an  hour.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
eleven  days  the  direction  of  the  wind  has  been  some 
point  between  north  and  east.  A  selected  patch  of 
yellow  Crocuses  first  showed  an  open  flower  on  the 
4th  inst.,  which  is  ten  days  later  than  its  average 
date  in  the  previous  thirteen  years,  and  later  than 
in  any  of  those  years  since  1895.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted,  March  G. 

DAVID  DOUGLAS. — As  a  Scone  boy,  born  and 
brought  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Blairgowrie 
road  to  the  late  eminent  botanist  and  traveller,  and 
whose  two  sisters,  Jane  and  Ann,  I  knew  well  from 
childhood,  and  mended  their  quill  pens  until 
leaving  for  the  south,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me 
to  say  with  what  pleasure  I  and  other  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  have  perused  your  cor- 
dial recognition  of  his  sterling  character  and  his 
distinguished  service  for  horticulture.  I  was  too 
young  to  enjoy  his  personal  friendship  or  recog- 
nition, my  eldest  brother  liobert  being  more  of 
his  contemporary.  Both  served  their  apprentice- 
ship   under    the    late    William    Beatie,    a    good 


gardener,  and  the  forester  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  grand  woods  and  plantations  that  form 
the  crowning  distinction  of  the  fine  estates  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
I  was  passing  through  Perth  on  the  day  of  the 
issue  of  this  journal,  February  24,  on  my  way 
home  from  lecturing  on  fruit  culture  at  Blair- 
gowrie, and  took  a  friend  down  the  Kinnoul  road 
near  to  Dick»on  &  Sons'  nurseries,  to  see  the  house 
Mr.  Beatie  resided  in,  to  which  I  was  sent  as 
youngest  apprentice  in  the  gardens  at  Scone,  to 
fetch  reports  of  the  old  gardener  and  veteran 
forester's  health  by  my  master,  Mr.  James  Dodd, 
for  his  own  information  and  that  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Mansfield.  Of  course  the  old  Sconeites  were  all  of 
them  familiar  with  the  name  and  work  of  David 
Douglas,  and  who  shall  say  how  many  boys  and 
youths  were  fired  with  their  first  ambition  to 
devote  their  lives  to  horticulture  by  reading  of  the 
useful  life  and  tragic  death  inscribed  on  his  monu- 
ment in  the  parish  kirkyard  of  New  Scone.  For- 
tunately through  a  long  series  of  years  the  gardens 
around  the  old  Palace  of  Scone  have  proved  useful 
schools  of  horticulture  for  a  liberal  mixture  of  sound 
practice  with  true  and  lucid  theory.  But  Douglas 
was  a  botanist  of  the  rare,  or  even  a  higher  type 
than  Robert  Fortune.  Mr.  Beatie  is  reported  to 
have  discovered  his  ability,  encouraged  him  in  his 
studies,  and  to  have  remarked  that  he  would 
rather  have  one  David  Douglas  than  any  number 

of  "Muffs."     It  was  freely  reported  at  the 

time  of  his  death  that  David  Douglas  fell  a  victim 
or  a  martyr  to  his  eager  search  for  new  plants, 
fruits,  seeds,  and  flowers.  His  sight  became 
greatly  impaired,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  go  out 
without  a  guide.  His  indomitable  energy  sent  him 
forth  however  to  be  gored  to  death  by  an  infuriated 
bull  or  buffalo  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  not  only  the  villages  of 
Old  and  New  Scone,  but  the  county  of  Perth, 
and  the  whole  of  Scotland  grieved  at  the  uutimely 
end  of  this  great  discoverer  and  botanist.  All  the 
world  wondered  that  he  had  crowded  so  much  good 
and  lasting  work  into  so  small  a  space  of  time. 
Surely,  too,  your  kindly  notice  of  the  man  and  his 
distinguished  services  to  horticulture  as  well  as  the 
excellent  portrait  of  the  man  given  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  might  be  placed  in  the  Lindley 
Library  or  other  place  of  honour  where  other 
departed  heroes  in  horticulture,  who  being  dead 
yet  speak  to  us  through  our  gardens  and  land- 
scapes, and  through  the  flowers,  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  with  which  they  have  ennobled  and 
enriched  our  native  land.  D.  T.  Fish. 

BEAUTIFUL  FRUIT-TREES.— I  was  glad  to  notice 
"H.  H.  T. 's"  useful  article  on  this  subject  on  p.  92. 
Through  mere  pedantry  or  prejudice,  who  shall  say 
how  much  our  landscapes,  gardens,  and  shrubberies 
have  been  denuded  of  much  of  their  beauty  by 
reason  of  the  barriers  erected  between  so-called 
utility  and  beauty.  Fortunately,  we  are  at  last 
finding  out,  and  "  H.  H.  T.'s  "  letter  may  do 
something  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  idea,  that 
to  clothe  beauty  with  utility  but  enhances  and 
enriches  its  beauty.  Hence  the  wider  planting  of 
Plums,  Pyrus,  Mains  floribunda,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Medlars,  and  Quinces.  I  have  long  held  the  idea 
that  most  of  our  garden  and  orchard  fruits  are  well 
worth  growing  in  our  parks,  fields,  hedgerows,  and 
other  places,  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  or  of 
their  flowers,  as  well  as  for  their  fruits.  The  varie- 
ties of  Pears  named  by  "H.  H.  T."  and  many  others 
vie  in  glory  as  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  do, 
though  few  equal  them  in  brightness.  Crabs  are 
superb  decorative  plants,  alike  in  habit,  quantity 
of  bloom,  the  colour  of  the  latter  and  of  the  varied 
fruits.  The  purple-leaved  Filbert,  too,  affords  tints 
which  are  rivalled  but  by  few  other  plants,  while 
the  Nuts  rank  among  the  best,  and  are  numerously 
produced  under  hard  pruning,  and  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  shrubs  in  shrubberies.  Apples 
vary  widely  in  the  colour  and  size  of  their  blos- 
soms, fruits,  and  foliage,  that  in  certain  cases 
scarcely  any  other  flowering- tree  is  needed  unless  it 
is  the  finer  varieties  of  Crataegus.  These,  with 
"  H.  H.  T.'s"  brilliant  collection  of  Pears,  would 
give  a  brightness  to  many  of  our  gardens  and  land- 
scapes which  are  seldom  so  beautiful  as  they  might 
be,  because  of  the  over-abundance  of  Hollies, 
Laurels,  and  other  common  evergreen  species. 
D.  T.  F. 

A  GREAT  SUGAR-PRODUCING  COUNTRY.  — 
At  pp.  127-128  in  your  issue  of  February  24,  1900, 
you  reproduced  from  American  Gardening  a  re- 
markable  article   on    the   above   subject.      Thus  : 
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"  The  average  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre  of  cane  is 
greater  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  than  in  any  other 
cane-growing  country  in  the  world ;  and  its 
positioa  in  this  respect  demands  our  attention. 
The  average   yield  of  Maui,   for  instance,  is  about 

3  .J  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre  ;  Hawaii's  average  is 
lowered  by  the  smaller-producing  qualities  of  her 
leeward  or  dry  side,  but  would  not  go   lower  than 

4  tons ;  Kauai,  from  4  to  5  tons ;  and  Oahu, 
6  to  7  tons.  There  are,  of  course,  pieces  of  ground, 
even  entire  plantations,  on  each  of  these  islands, 
where  the  yield  would  greatly  exceed  the  average  of 
the  island  ;  one  plantation  of  Oahu,  for  in- 
stance, yields  10  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre 
(it  takes  seven  to  eight  tons  of  cane  to  produce  a  ton 
of  sugar),  and  special  yields  of  even  sixteen  tons 
per  acre  have  been  obtained  from  given  sections 
of  the  same  Oahu  plantation.'"  When  we  compare 
with  the  foregoing  statement  of  results  the  average 
yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from  our  West  Indian  colo- 
nies, including  British  Guiana,  the  latter  are 
thrown  completely  into  the  shade.  Thus  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  a  long  period  of  years  in 
Jamaici  stands  at  less  than  one  ton.  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados  yield  an  average 
of  about  one-and-a-half  ton.  Under  peculiarly 
favourable  conditions  of  soil,  coupled  with  most 
propitious  seasons,  as  much  as  five  tons  of  sugar  are 
produced  per  acre  from  time  to  time  in  our  West 
Indian  colonies,  but  this  only  on  very  limited  areas, 
i.e.,  from  five  to  some  ten  acres.  Three  tons  per 
acre  are  not,  however,  uncommon  over  somewhat 
larger  areas.  By  way  of  further  comparison, 
reference  may  be  made  to  your  leading  article, 
dated  February  10,  1900,  p.  88,  in  which  you 
advert  to  the  special  efforts  of  Dr.  Morris,  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies, 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  sugar  production 
by  means  of  new  varieties  of  cane — a  new  feature 
of  cane  cultivation.  Thus,  you  say,  "Several  new- 
canes,  notably  that  known  as  '  B.  147,'  bad  main- 
tained their  position,  and  were  regarded  by  the 
planters  as  most  valuable  varieties  ;  the  amount  of 
available  sugar  was  at  the  rate  of  3£  toDs  per 
acre."  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  general  average  of  3k  tons  ;  but  if  the 
average  yield  from  the  new  varieties  amounts  to 
2  or  '2k  tons  per  acre,  great  benefit  must  eventually 
accrue  to  the  welfare  of  the  West  Indies.  Robert 
Thomson,  late  Supt.  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


DEVON    AND    EXETER    GARDENERS'. 

The  subject  that  came  on  for  discussion  at  tlie  last  meeting 
of  the  Association  was  "  Further  Experiments  with  Chemical 
Manures  in  Kitchen  and  Market  Gardening,"  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E. 
Shrivell,  of  Golden  Green,  Tonbridge. 

The  experiments,  which  had  been  conducted  'on  similar 
lines  to  those  of  Sir  John  Lawes,  at  Rothamstr.i  on 
cereals,  were  confined  to  garden  crops,  and  as  they  had 
now  been  continued  for  five  years  on  the  same  plo's,  some 
interesting  results  had  been  obtained.  The  lecturer  advised 
his  audience  not  to  attempt  mixing  manures  without  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  as  otherwise  they  were  very  apt  to  put 
chemical  ingredients  together  which,  applied  jointly,  had  the 
effect  of  neutralising  the  good  effects  of  each  other;  as,  for 
instance,  lime  and  soot,  which  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  the 
same  time.  He  strongly  advocated  lime  on  clay  soils,  as  it 
had  an  aerating  effect,  besides  helping  the  other  chemicals 
and  dung  to  do  their  wt.rk  properly  and  economically.  Such 
crops  as  Peas  and  Beans  were  essentially  lime-loving  plants. 
As  a  general  manure,  which  may  be  profitably  used  on  an 
average  allotment  plot,  he  recommended  for,  say,  100  square 
yards,  14  lb.  of  basic-slag  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  10  lb.  of 
kainit,  and  10  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  kainit  and  super. 
phosphate  should  bs  dug  into  the  ground  in  the  winter,  the 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  as  a  light  top-dressing  at  intervals  in 
the  spring,  when  the  plant  was  on  the  move,  and  growing 
rapidly.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Brassica  genus  grown 
chiefly  with  chemicals  showed  less  fibrous  and  more  cellular 
tissue,  and,  of  course,  were  more  tender-eating  in  conse- 
quence. He  did  not  suggest  that  dung  might  be  dispensed 
with,  for  it  was  necessary,  and  when  the  soil  was  too  light 
and  porous,  or  too  heavy  and  retentive,  it  had  its  valuable 
mechanical  uses  in  ventilatiug  the  soil  and  assisting  the  free 
passage  of  the  gases  ;  but  the  best  results,  he  said,  had  been 
obtained  by  light  dressings  of  dung  and  liberal  dressings  of 
chemical  manures  in  combination.  Speaking  of  lawns,  which 
could  not  in  the  ordinary  way  be  manured,  he  recommended 
a  dressing  of  14  lb.  basic-slag  mixed  with  0  lb.  or  kainit, 
and,  later  on,  5  lb.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  100  square  yards. 
This,  he  said,  ought  to  do  away  with  Daisies  and  other  weeds, 
and  improve  the  growth  of  the  sward. 

Mr.  P.  C.  M.  VEiTcn  presided,  and  spoke  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  members  of  such  societies  in  having  so  lucidly 
placed  before  them  the  interesting  results  of  such  a  continuous 
series  of  experiments. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

A  meetim:;  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum 
ou  Saturday,  when  by  special  request  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
G.  P.  Miln,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "Artificial  Cross- 
fertilisation  of  Cereals  and  Grasses."  Although  one  of  the 
objects  of  this  Society  when  first  started  was  to  encourage 
agricultural  as  well  as  horticultural  research,  this  is  the  first 
lecture  on  a  purely  agricultural  subject  that  has  yet 
been  delivered  to  the  members.  Mr.  Miln  prefaced  Ms 
remarks  by  giving  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  im- 
provements that  has  taken  place  in  the  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  during  tin  present  century,  and  which 
have  led  to  such  beneficial  results  to  British  agriculture.  But 
it  was  not,  however,  until  quits  recently  that  actual  new 
breeds  of  farm-plants  had  besn  produced  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial cross-fertilisation.  The  lecturer  explained  in  detail  the 
methods  adopted  in  securini;  improved  breeds  by  the  means  of 
artificial  cross-fertilisation,  and  stated  that  to  the  agriculturist 
"plant-breeding"  was  almost  as  of  great  importance  to 
him  as  was  the  .judicious  stock  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  lecture  was  copiously  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
specially-prepared  lantern -slides,  which  embraced  all  the 
reproductive  organs  of  plants,  as  well  as  illustrations  of  com- 
parative results  between  some  of  the  old  and  the  new  breeds 
of  cereals  and  grasses. 

Added  interest  was  given  to  the  meeting  by  an  excellent 
collection  of  some  two  dczen  varieties  of  Apples  staged  by 
Mr.  X.  P.  Barnes,  Eaton  Gardens,  and  which  included  The 
Queen,  Lord  Derby,  Newtown  Wonder,  Rymer,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Winter  Calville,  D  umelow's  Seedling,  King  of  Tomp 
kins  County,  Arlington  Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Sandringham,  Beauman's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  and 
others.  These  were  all  in  capital  condition,  and  also  of  excel- 
lent quality,  thus  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  home- 
grown fruit  over  that  imported  from  abroad. 

Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miln  for  his  lecture,  and  to 
Mr.  Barnes  for  his  exhibit,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


Markets. 


THE  SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL. 

Maki  h  6. — At  a  meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  the 
above  date  in  Edinburgh,  a  paper  on  "The  Crocus,"  by  Mr. 
S.  Arnott,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  Laird,  in  the 
regretted  absence  of  the  lecturer  through  indisposition.  The 
many  contributions  from  Mr.  Arnott  to  our  own  pages  upon 
Crocuses  and  allied  plants  prove  him  to  be  very  familiar  with 
liis  subject,  and  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  referring  in 
detail  to  his  lecture. 

There  were  several  interesting  exhibits  on  this  occasion, 
including  a  collection  of  Ghent  or  hardy  Azaleas,  f  reed  under 
glass;  and  a  so-called  hybrid  Acacia  between  A.  armata  and 
A.  Drummoi  di. 

Mr.  C"Mkobt  showed  a  tine  specimen  of  the  Primula  stel- 
lata  in  a  0-inch  pot. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  the  sympathy  of  the 
Association  will  be  tendered  to  the  families  of  two  distin- 
guished   gardeners  recently   deceased,   Messrs.   Gorrie  and 

F  ill  i  -KlEVE. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society"  s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  February  25  to  March  3,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 
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ture of  TBE 
Soil  at  9  a.m. 


Sun.  25 
Mou.  20 
Tom  27 
Wed.  2S 
Tho.  1 
Fbi.  2 
Sat.      3 


Means. 


deg.  deg.  deg.  deg.  ins.  d eg.  deg. 
S.S.W.  50-9  50-3  55*5|«-l|o-07  45-5  42-;; 
S.E. 
N.W. 

42 -2  41-5  42-5 
38  S  35  0  41  T. 
3S'l  86-5  4: 


47-3  40  '.<  57 
47-5  40  '.'  4'.l'4 


N.E. 

N.E. 

N.N.W. 

N.W. 


44-8  0-23  40-1  43-5 
46-S0-1816-S  14  1 
41-9  0-04  46-S44-5 


30-0 


30  3  43  0 


36 

31  S 
359 


0-01  43-0 


0-02  41-1 
0-01  4"  9 


44-5 


43  6 
42- '.I 


Tot.  | 

0-56  It  3|43-6 


deg. 
42-5 

42  0 
42- V 
435 
43-8 
44-1 
441 


deg. 
45-0 
44-1 
41-9 
40-2 
33-5 
22-0 
30-4 


Remarks. — A  dull,  sunless  week,  with  cold,  northerly  w 
and  showers  at  intervals. 
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CO  VENT  GARDEN,  MARCH  8. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  axe  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particulaf 
day  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  W 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.1 

Plants  rs  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantums,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vitae,  var., doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each    5 

Crotons,  per  doz 18 

Cyclamen,  per  doz.  S 
Dracaenas,  var.,  doz.  12 

—  viridis,  perdoz,     9 
Dutch     Hyacinths, 

per  doz 6 

Ericas, var., per  doz.  18 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,      var. , 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns, small, per  100    4 
Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen     ...     4 


d.  s.  d. 
0-7  0 
0-36  0 
0-36  0 
0-10  6 
0-30  0 


Ficus  elastica,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each  

Genistas,  per  doz... 
Lily  of  Valley,  each 
0-10  0    Lycopodiums,  doz, 
0-30  0    Marguerite  Daisies, 
per  dozen 
Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8  0-12  O 
Primulas,  per  doz.    5  0-S    0 
Roman  Hyacinth 

per  doz.  ...  10  0-12  a 

Tulips,  per  doz.     ...     1  6-  2  & 


0-18  0 


0-12  0 
0-36  0 


0-18  0 
0-6  0 


d.  t.  i.  u 
16-76 

10-50 
10  0-15  0 
19-30 
3  0-40 

8  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
1  0-15  0 

0-18  0 


Out  Flowers,  &a— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

blooms    4 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch      2 

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  ..  1 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen  12 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  4 
Gardenias,  per  doz,  3 
Lilac,  white,  bunch  3 
LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms     ...     6 
L ilium  longiflorum, 
per  dozen       ...  12 

—  lancifolium  al  b- 
um,    per  dozen    6 

—  lancifolium  rub- 

nim,    per    doz.     3 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches ...     5 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    4 
Marguerites,  p.  dox. 
bunches S 


i.i.ii. 

0-0  0 

0    2  6 

6-2  6 
0-15  0 
0-6  0 
0-6  0 
6-6  0 

0-10  0 

0-16  0 

0-4  0 

0-4  0 

0-10  0 

0-6  0 

0-4  0 

ft,  d.  i.  d. 


Mignonette  per  doz. 

hunches 
Narcissus    (yellow) 

doz.  bunches... 

—  (double)  dz.  ben. 

—  (white)  doz,    .. 
Odoi  itoglossums,  per 

dozen    

Roman  Hyacinths, 

doz.  bunches  ... 
Roses,  Red,  per  doz. 

—  Tea,  white,  doz. 

—  Yellow,  Perl es, 
per  doz.         ...     _ 

—  Safrano,  perdoz,  2  6-36 
Smilax,  per  bunch  3  0-40 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Tulips  pe   bunch 
Violets,  Parma,  bun. 

—  dark    (French), 
perdoz.  bchs.... 

—  English,        psr 
doz.  bunches  ... 


4  0-60 

2  0-60 
10-20 
6  0-70 

4  6-96 

5  0-90 
8  0  10  0 

3  6-76 

3  6-  ■ 


0  9-10 
0  8-16 
3  0-50 

10-30 


1  0-  : 


Artichokes,   Globe, 
perdoz. 

—  Jerusalem,   per 
sieve     

—  Stactys  or  Chi- 
nese, per  lb.   ... 

Asparagus,    Sprue, 
per  bundle 

—  English  forced 
per  bundle 

—  Giant,  bundle.. 

—  Paris,      Green, 
per  bundle     ... 

—  Spanish,  bndl. 
Beans,    Channel 

Islands,  per  lb. 

—  Madeira,  basket 

—  French.pkts.  lb. 
Beetroots,  perdozen 

—  per  bush. 
Broccoli,    Cornish, 

per  crate 
Brussels  Si  routs,  p. 
sieve     

—  per  bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

tops,  per  bush. 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

—  Savoys, per  tally 
Carrots,  English,  p. 

dozen    bunches 

—  good,  cwt.  bags, 
washed 

Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 

—  Cornish  crates. 

—  Italian,  baskets 
of  IS     

Celeriac,  per  dozen 
Celery,  red,  roll,  per 

dozen 

Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Colewort,  p.  bush. 
Cress,  doz.  punnets 
Cucumbers,  doz.  .., 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen 

—  Batavian,    doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, bundle    ... 

—  foreign.verbun. 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Leeks,  doz.  bunches 
Lettuce,      French, 

Cabbage,  dozen 


6  0-  <  0 
10  0-17  6 


2  4     — 

19-20 

4  0-4  6 

l  0-  1  l  ; 
0  6-10 

13-20 

6  0-10  0 


.d.$.d. 


0  3-0     4 

0  10-1  0 

5  0-50 

3  6    — 

2  6-30 

6  0-  6  6 
5  0  5  6 
5  0    — 

3  '  - 

2  0    — 

10-13 
0  6-10 

4  0-46 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Prick.' 
t.  d.  s.  d. 

Mint,  new,  Ch.  Is., 
2  6-  3  0  p.  doz.  bunches    3  6-90 

Monks'beard(Barbe 

10    —  de  Capucine),  p. 

bunch  

0  5    —      Mushrooms,  house, 
per  lb 

..'  0  10    -       Onions,  bags 

—  Bordeaux,  boxes 

—  picklers,  per 
sieve     

—  Valencia,  cases 

—  English,  cwt.... 

—  German,  bags... 

—  French         „ 
Parsley,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,  per  dozen 

—  per  bag  .. 
Fotatos.Old  various, 

per  ton  ...  60  0-90  0 

—  Dunbar  Main 
Crop,  per  ton  100  0-110  0 

—  New  Channel 
Islands,  frames, 
per  lb 0  5-  0  ti 

—  Teneriffe,     in 
boxes,  cwt     ...  14  0-17  0 

Radishes,  Long,  per 
doz 

Radishes,  round  ... 

Rhubarb,  Yorks,  pi. 
dozen  bunches 

—  home  grown, 
dozen  buccbes 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Salsafy,  bundle 

Scotch  Kale,  bush. 

Seakale,  per  dozen 
punnets 

Shallots,  per  lb.    ... 

Spinach,  French, 
crates  

Spinach,  Winter, 
small  leaf,  bush. 

Tomatos,      Canary, 

deeps 

,    —  trays    

16-20,  Turnips,  per  dozen 

1  0-  1  2  I         bunches 

2  0    —    !    —  cwt.  bags 
2  0    --    j  Turnip  tops,  bags 

Watercress,  p.  a  ex. 
10-1;  bunches         ...    090  10 


1  fi- 

2  6- 

1  0- 
6  0 
1  3- 


1  3 


0-12  0 


4  0-46 
10-26 
6  0-10  0 

4  0-46 

3  0  — 

12  0-1S  0 

0  3|-0  4 

2  6-30 
16  — 

4  0-  S  0 

1  !'-  2  0 

3  0  — 

0  4  —  , 


06-OS 
16-20 

10-13 

:>  0-  6  0 

13  — 
0  4  — 

3  «-  4   0 

8  0-14  0 
0  3  -  • 

3  6-46 


2  6-40 
1  6-  2  6 

3  0-40 

4  0  — 

4  0—. 
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Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices 
t,  d.i.d. 


i.  d.  f.  d. 


3  0- 
10  0 


1  6-  2  G 
10-16 


12  0-20  0 
5  0-15  0 


Apples,  in  sieves  : 

—  Beefings,  bshl.    4  6-50 

—  Blenheims,  per 

bushel         ...    4  0-50 

—  French    Crabs, 

bushel  ...    4  0-60 

—  Northern 
Greenings,  per 
bushel 3  0-46 

—  Queenings,  per 

bushel  ..      4  0-60 

—  Wellingtons, 
bushel 6  0-sfl 

—  Various,  bushel    2  6-50 

—  Nova  Scotia, 
various,  barrel .    8  0-22  6 

Baldwins, 

barrel        ...  12  0-1 6  0 

Ben    Davis, 

barrel         ...  15  0    — 

Golden  Rus- 
sets,   barrel  21  0    — 

—  N.  Spies,  barrel  16  0    — 

—  Californian, 
cases,  New 
Town 8  0-12  0 

Bananas,  per  bunch  6  0-80 
Chestnuts,  Spanish  12  0  — 
Grapes,       English, 

Alicante.perlb.    3  6-  4  0 
G  rapes,  GrosColmar, 

Class  A.,  pr.  lb.     3  6-40 

POTATOS. 

Main  Crop,  &c,  70s.  to  90s. ;  Dunbar,  110s. ;  Other  varieties, 
65s.  to  85s. ;  Seed  Potatos  from  4s.  Gd.  to  7s.  per  cwt. 
John  Bath,  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

Rfmarks.— Chestnuts,  Cobnuts,  and  Cranberries,  are  prac- 
tically over  for  the  season.  Green  vegetables,  such  as 
Thousand-headed  Kale,  Brussels-tops,  &c,  are  very  much 
down  iu  price.  Seakale  also  is  easier  in  price.  Among 
Pears  from  the  Cape  are  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Louise  Bonne, 
William's,  &c.  ;  but  they  all  differ  in  appearance  to  fruits  of 
the  same  varieties  grown  at  home.  Grapes  from  the  Cape  per 
case,  15s.  to  17s.    Trade  generally  is  dull. 


Grapes,    Class    B., 
per  lb. 

—  Almeira,  per 
dozen  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb. : 
Class  A. 
Class  B. 

Lemons,     Messina, 
260        

—  Palermo,  case... 
LycheeB,     Chinese, 

new,  pkt.,  1  lb.  0  10-  1  0 
Nectarines,  tray  ...  10  0-12  0 
Oranges,  Denia,  420    5  6-70 

—  Bitters,  200    ...    7  0    — 

—  Blood,  200       ...     7  6    — 

—  Jaffa, caseof  144    9  6-10  6 

—  Mandarin  or 
Tangerine,  case 
of  200 12  6    — 

—  Murcia,  case  of 
240         5  0-56 

Peaches,  Cape,  per 

tray         10  0-14  0 

Pears  5  0-10  0 

—  Californian 
Easter  Beurre, 
cases 15  0    — 

half  eases  ...  10  0    - 

Pines,  each 2  0-36 

Plums,  tray  ...     3  0-80 

Strawberries.perlb.  10  0-18  0 


FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

Glasoow:  March  7.— The  following  are  the  prices  since 
our  last  :  —  Apples  Canadian  :  Baldwins,  It's,  to  20s.  per 
barrel ;  Northern  Spy,  18s.  to  21s.  do.  ;  Greenings,  17s.  to 
20s.  do. ;  American— Various  sorts,  14s.  to  18s.  per  barrel; 
Californian  Newtown  Pippins,  (Js.  to  12s.  per  box ;  Nova 
Scotia  Apples,  Baldwins,  Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Golden 
RussetSj  &c,  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  barrel,  according  to  the 
quality;  Bananas,  extras,  8s.  to  0s.  per  bunch;  No.  1,  7s. 
to  8s.  do.  ;  No.  2, 5s.  to  7s.  do.  ;  other  sorts  as  low  as  2s.  to  4s. 
do.  ;  Oranges,  Murcia,  fs.  to  8s.  per  half-case  ;  Valencia, 
ordinary,  120's,  10s.  Gd.  to  12s.  6 d.  per  box;  large,  13s.  to 
15s.  do.  ;  extra  large,  14s.  to  16s.  do.  ;  large  714's,  13s.  to 
14s.  do.  ;  Jurabos,  16s.  to  18s.  do.  ;  some  specially  selected 
made  from  18s.  to  20s.  (Jurabos);  Seville  Bitter,  6s. 
to  8s.  per  half  chest;  Paleimo  Bitter,  5s.  to  6s.  per 
box  ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  8s.  to  10s.  per  case;  Grapes 
3s.  to  4s.  per  lb.  ;  Mushrooms,  lOrf.  to  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  ; 
Tomatos,  Teneriffe  deeps,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  box ;  cases,  6s. 
to  7s.  ;  Onions,  foreign,  Va'encia,  4  in  a  row,  5s.  6d.  to 
6s.  P(/. ;  5  in  a  row,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  61  do.  ;  Turnips,  Is.  to 
Is.  Brt.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s  do. ;  Parsley,  Gd.  to 
Stf.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.  per 
dozen ;   Cabbages,  Sd.  ta  Is.  per  doz. ;  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  do. 

Liverpool:  March  7.  — Wholesale  Vegetable  Marled. — Po- 
tatos, per  cwt.,  Lynn  Greys,  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  Gd.  ;  Main  Crop, 
3s.  9d.  to  4s.  Gd.  ;  Bruce,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  ;  Champions,  3s.  id, 
to  3s.  9(f.  ;  Turnips,  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  8d.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots,  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  do.;  Parsley,  Gd.  to  8&  per  dozen  bunches;  Onions, 
foreign,  3s.  9d.  to  5s.  per  cwt.  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd. 
per  dozen  ;  Cabbages,  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  do.  ;  Celery,  6d.  to  Is.  do. 
St.  John's. — Potatos,  Is.  per  peck  ;  new,  lOd.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes, 
English,  5s.  per  lb.  ;  do.,  foreign,  |10d.  do.  ;  Pines,  English, 
5*.  each;  Cobnuts,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Asparagus,  Is.  per  bundle; 
Cucumbers,  Sd  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  and  basket. 
Birkenhead:— Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2^.  per  peck;  Cucumbers, 
Is.  each  ;  Filberts,  lOd.  per  lb. 


apparently  elected  to  delay  operating  until  the  land  becomes 
drier.  Meanwhile,  Clover  seeds  all  round  keep  steady  in 
value  ;  whilst  Tares  point  upwards.  Full  prices  are  asked  for 
Mustard  and  Rapeseed.  There  is  no  alteration  this  week  in 
either  Peas  or  Haricots.  A  small  arrival  is  noted  of. new 
Canadian  Wonder  Beans.  Fine  samples  of  Scarlet  Ruuners 
are  offering  cheap.  Canary-seed  has  advanced  a  further 
shilling  per  quarter.  Liverpool  now  takes  the  lead  so  far  as 
this  article  is  concerned.     Hemp-seed,  however  is  dull. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  March  3,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  cf 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  There 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return : — 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         

Oats 

s.     d. 

25       7 

20      7 
10     11 

8.     d. 
20      3 

25       1 

10      9 

s.  a. 
+    0    8 

-  I     0 

-  0     2 

SEEDS. 


©bttuan>. 

Alexander  Baxter. — TLe  death  took  place 
on  February  25,  at  Sundridge  Park,  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Baxter,  late  of  Foots  Cray  Place,  Kent.  Mr. 
Baxter,  who  was  born  at  Fochabers,  N.B.,  served 
his  apprenticehip  in  the  gardens  of  Gordon  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  and 
was  head  gardener  to  the  late  Sir  John  Pender,  of 
Foots  Cray  Plaoe,  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was 
widely  respected  in  the  Cray  Valley,  and  much 
sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  widow  and  family  in 
their  bereavement.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Foots  Cray  on  the  1st  inst. 


March  7,  1900.  —  Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.B., 
write  that  buyers  were  few  on  to-day's  market,  and  the  trans- 
actions  passing  proved  small.      Many  country  buyers  hav 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Almanack  for  1900  :  Novice.  The  correction  was 
duly  made  when  the  error  was  discovered. 

American  Blight  and  Grease-bands  on  Fruit- 
trees  :  J.  Fitzjohn.  We  think  that  you  are 
confusing  two  distinct  things.  Whale-oil  alone, 
and  soapsuds  made  from  soft  soap,  or  Gishurst 
compound  soap,  the  former  at  the  rate  of  a  \  lb., 
and  the  latter  2  oz3.  per  gallon  of  water,  will 
destroy  American  -  blight  after  a  time.  The 
grease-bands  are  strips  of  paper  laid  on  other 
grease-proof  paper,  and  smeared  with  cart-grease, 
which  are  then  affixed  to  the  Apple-trees  as  traps 
for  the  crawling  females  of  the  winter  moth. 
These  bands  must  be  put  on  the  trees  not  later 
than  the  second  week  in  October,  and  the  smear- 
ing must  be  repeated  whenever  it  is  seen  that  it 
has  lost  its  stickiness.  Whale-oil  can  only  be 
applied  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Books:  A.  D.  B.,  Erf  art.  The  Effects  of  Cross 
and  Self-fertilisation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  by 
Charles  Darwin  (London,  John  Murray)  ;  and  The 
Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Ferti- 
lised by  Insects,  same  publisher. 

Carnations  :  H.  S.  The  leaves  show  a  fungus  in 
a  young  and  undeveloped  state.  Probably  it  is 
the  Carnation. rust,  Helminthosporium. 

Carpet-bedding  :  A.  Alder.  Santolina  iucana  is 
sometimes  used,  as  also  Cacalia.  The  brilliant 
yellow  mossy  plant  may  be  Sedum  acre  aureo- 
variegata,  or  Stellaria  graminea  aurea. 

Garden  Periodicals  published  in  Chicago, 
U.S.A.:  H.  Gamier,  Smyrna.  American  Florist, 
Gardening,  and  The  Weekly  Florists'  Itevien: 

Leea  amabilis  :  Novice.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  tropics,  and  is  of  easy  culture  in  a  moist 
hot-house  in  this  country.  Propagation  is  by 
means  of  slips  and  cuttings  struck  on  good 
bottom-heat  iu  a  close  case. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  R.  H.  W.  1,  Pear,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris;  2,  Apple,  Winter  Quoining ;  3,  A., 
Dredge's  Fame ;  4,  A.,  Gooseberry;  5,  A.,Beau- 
mann's  Bed  Winter  Reinette ;  6,  A.,  Cockle 
Pippin.  —  H.  F.  Small  examples  of  Keeping  Red- 
streak. — H.  P.  The  fruit  which  reached  us  was 
rotten,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  highly  coloured 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin. 

Names  or  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number.  —  Enquirer.  1, 
L:elia  harpophylla ;  2,  Gesnera  macrantha  ;  2 
(Orchid),  Odontoglossum  tripudians  (said  to  have 
white  flowers)  ;  send  better  specimen  and  some 
particulars  about  the  plant.  Why  put  two 
specimens  under  oue  number  ?  /.  B.  Dendrobium 
speciosum,  an  Australian  species. — /.  F.  1,  Acacia 
platyptera  ;  2,  Acacia  Drummondi. — A.  J.  C. 
firiostemon  myoporoides  — G.  W.  C.  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  and  Dandrobium  Pierardi. — 
A.  J.  it.  All  except  3  are  remarkably  good 
forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  7  being  D.  nobile 
nobilius,      or      an      equally     good      form  ;      3 


closely  resembles  the  garden  hybrid,  D.  Ains- 
worthi.  It  would  be  interesting  to  state  whether 
it  was  imported  with  D.  nobile,  or  is  of  garden 
origin. — A.  B.  1,  Cordyline  australis,  often 
called  Draca;na  in  gardens.  The  other  two  seed- 
lings cannot  be  called  Dracaenas  ;  2  appears  to  be 
the  blue  Agapanthus  umbellatus  ;  and  3  some 
species  of  Kniphofia ;  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Tritoma. — A.  B.  The  white,  or  nearly  white 
form  of  Dendrobium  crassinode  is  by  no  means 
common.  Yours  seems  also  to  be  a  large  variety 
of  it. 

Morello  Cherry,  &c.  :  A.  F.  The  Morello 
Cherry  bears  mostly  on  the  shoots  produced  the 
previous  year,  and  to  a  small  extent  on  short, 
natural  spurs  springing  from  the  old  shoots. 
Figs  may  come  true  from  seed  ;  it  is  uncertain. 
The  Fig  can  be  increased  by  cuttings,  layers, 
grafting,  and  budding.  The  relation  of  leaves  to 
growth — If  you  pick  off  the  leaves  from  any  plant, 
or  part  of  a  plant,  you  check  the  growth  of  the 
entire  plant,  or  of  that  part  which  is  denuded  of 
leaves,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  apparatus  by 
which  new  shoots,  leaves,  wood,  &c,  are  developed 
being  taken  away. 

Palms  Injured  :  F.  B.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  sent,  we  think  there  is  little  doubt  but 
the  injury  has  been  wrought  by  the  tar  used 
upon  the  stages.  But  similar  effects  would  be 
produced  upon  youDg  Palms  if  the  roots  were 
even  once  permitted  to  become  quite  dry,  and 
especially  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  at  the 
time  was  arid.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  well 
to  encourage  a  greater  degree  of  atmospheric 
moisture. 

Planting  intermediate  Canes  of  Grape- vises  : 
A  Young  Gardener.  Two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart  would  be  a  suitable  distance  at  which 
to  plant,  taking  out  each  alternate  Vine  when 
there  was  danger  of  crowding  the  foliage,  that  is 
in  the  second  year  after  planting.  In  planting 
between  permanent  Vines  or  rods  growing  at 
4  feet  apart,  the  young  Vines  must  take  the 
mid-line  between  two  old  ones. 

Plants  to  Flower  after  German  Ten-week 
Stocks  have  Ceased  to  Flower:  H.  A.  J. 
You  might  plant  Gladiolus  gandavensis  in 
variety,  and  the  large-flowered  German  Asters, 
such  as  Victoria,  Truffaut's  Paaony  -flowered, 
Pyramidal  Bouquet,  &c. 

Potatos  :  A.  J.  B.  One  of  the  stages  of  the 
Potato  disease. 

The  Sowing  of  Various  Seeds  :  M.  J.  W.  The 
seeds  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  seed-pans,  just  covering  them  with  soil 
to  the  extent  of  their  thickness.  The  soil  used 
may  consist  of  sandy  loam,  or  of  stiff  loam  made 
porous  by  the  admixture  of  one  eighth  sand  or 
road-grit,  and  a  quarter  of  the  whole  may  consist 
of  leaf-mould.  The  soil  should  be  finely  sifted, 
and  below  it  and  over  the  crocks  there  should  be 
put  a  layer  of  soil  sittings  of  the  size  of  horse- 
beans,  to  which  in  most  cases  the  roots  of  the 
seedling  bulbs  will  become  attached,  feeling  their 
removal  but  little  wten  pricked  out  later.  A 
temperature  of  50°  to  65°  will  be  sufficiently  high. 
Sow  forthwith.  Hunnemannia  is  a  hardy  bien- 
nial ;  and  Pentstemon  cordifolius  and  Phacelia 
grandiflora  are  hardy  perennials,  any  of  which 
may  be  sown  at  the  present  time  in  pots  or  pans, 
filled  with  moderately  rich  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
in  a  common  garden  frame  ;  or  they  may  be 
sown  iu  the  open  ground  in  the  middle  of  April, 
pricking  out  the  seedlings  in  nurse-beds,  or  in 
the  case  of  those  raised  in  the  frame  into  boxes 
or  deep  seed-pans. 

Communications  Received.— Platanus  Orientalis.— H.  A.  J. 
— T.  C— W.  Clibran  &  Son.— W.  C.  L.— H.  W.  W.— 1).  T.  F. 
-H.  C,  Geneva.-S.  A.-B.  B  — H.  H.  T.-A.  P.-B- 
Wild  Rose.— A.  S.— H.  M.  —  H.  R.  W.  —  O.  J.  W.  —  M. 
Gebhardt  — R.  L.  C— R.  B.  L.  &  Sons. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GAKDENEKS'  CHRONICLE." 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  thai  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

IPS-      TREBLED.      -»J 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle  "  circulates  oniony 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  lArraries. 
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THE    INTRODUCTION    OF    THE 
POTATO    INTO   ENGLAND. 

"VT  EARLY  thirteen  years  ago  there  appeared 
-^-  '  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  a  series  of 
three  articles  by  Mi'.  Stephen  Mitchell,*  giving 
;i  summary  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Potato  into  this  country.  This  account  was 
published  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  at 
Westminster  known  as  the  Potato  Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition,  when  books  of  travel  and 
of  the  old  herbalists  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, were  shown,  and  lectures  on  the  Potato, 
its  culture  and  its  diseases,  were  delivered. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  excellent  narrative  put  on 
record  all  the  available  evidence  at  that 
time  existing  of  the  actual  facts,  but  two 
recent  publications  have  brought  to  light  a 
few  most  interesting  facts,  and  have  caused 
us  to  go  over  once  more  the  well-reaped 
field  of  enquiry,  and  to  glean  some  new  scraps 
of  information  on  a  topic  of  real  importance  in 
the  annals  of  our  cultivated  esculents.  The  two 
publications  referred  to,  are  a  volume  by 
M.  Ernest  Roze,  entitled  Histoire  de  la  pomme- 
de-ierre,  issued  in  1898,  and  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  in  the  30th 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Deoonshvn 
Association  fur  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
i.'ii  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  his  supposed  part 

•  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  us.  xw.  (IS8C),  pp.  4S7,  552,  5S4. 


in  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  and  Tobacco 
into  this  kingdom  ;  a  suggestive  and  carefully 
written  paper,  which  tends  to  throw  side-lights 
of  importance  on  the  question  of  the  early 
travellers  and  colonists. 

Cixsirs. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  earliest 
recorded  date  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato 
in  Europe  is  that  derived  from  the  Historia 
Plautarum  of  Charles  de  l'Escluse,  better  known 
under  his  latinised  name  of  Clusius,  a  native  of 
Arras,  in  French  Flanders,  and  the  foremost 
botanist  of  his  time.  Somewhat  altering  the 
order  of  the  tale  as  told  by  Clusius,  so  as  to  get 
the  statements  in  chronological  order,  we  come 
to  the  following  conclusion. 

In  or  about  the  year  1585  the  Potato  was 
cultivated  in  Italy,  probably  from  some  Spanish 
source,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  The  cultiva- 
tion was  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  as  to 
permit  of  a  quantity  being  taken  by  the  Papal 
Legate  to  Belgium  in  1586.  The  envoy  was  of 
delicate  constitution,  and  the  store  of  Fotatos 
was  used  by  him  as  an  article  of  diet.  One  of 
his  train  gave  some  of  the  tubers  to  Philippe 
de  Sivry,  the  prefect  of  Mons  in  the  Hainaut, 
by  whom  they  were  cultivated,  and  he,  in  his 
turn,  sent  two  of  these  precious  tubers  to  Ulusius 
at  Vienna  in  the  early  part  of  1588.  Clusius 
planted  them  in  his  little  garden  at  Vienna,  and 
was  able  to  take  the  produce  with  him,  when  he 
removed  in  July  of  the  same  year  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.  The  next  year,  1589,  he  received 
a  coloured  drawing  from  his  friend  Philippe 
de  Sivry,  and  noted  on  it  the  date  when  he 
received  the  tubers,  thus  : — "  Taratoufli  a 
Philipp  de  Siury  acceptum,  Vienna?,  26 
Januarii,  1588.  Papus  Peruanum  Petri  Ciecae." 
This  interesting  drawing  is  now  in  the  Plantin 
Museum  at  Antwerp,  and  was  probably  sent 
thither  by  Clusius  when  he  was  printing  his 
Historia  (see  fig.  50,  p.  162).  After  this,  Clusius 
ltceived  another  drawing  of  the  Potato-plant, 
tliis  time  from  James  Garet,  jun.,  which  reached 
him  at  Frankfort,  therefore  before  1593,  the 
date  of  his  removal  to  Leyden.  This  sketch  of 
the  entire  plant,  if  it  could  be  discovered  in  the 
Plantin  Museum,  or  elsewhere,  would  be  of 
especial  interest  to  British  cultivators,  for  Garet 
was  a  London  citizen,  an  old  friend  of  Clusius, 
from  as  far  back  as  1581  at  least,  when  Clusius 
spent  six  months  in  this  country  on  his  third 
and  last  visit  to  our  shores.  Garet  was  also  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  John  Gerard,  the 
herbalist,  as  we  shall  soon  find  out.  Clusius, 
according  to  his  custom,  had  sent  seeds  of  the 
Potato  to  his  botanic  friends  ;  in  1590,  Dr. 
Laurenz  Seholtz,  the  elder,  had  the  plant  in 
cultivation  at  Breslau,  for  he  sent  a  coloured 
sketch  of  it  to  Caspar  Bauhin,  at  Basel — this 
drawing,  or  a  copy  of  it,  Bauhin  transmitted 
to  Clusius,  though  the  latter  omits  to  mention 
it.  Thus  our  Solatium  tuberosum  was  being 
gradually  diffused  over  the  continent. 

Gerakd. 
The  first  hint  of  its  being  grown  in  Britain  is 
in  the  catalogue  of  Gerard's  garden  in  Holborn, 
printed  in  1596,  which  we  may  remark  in  pass- 
ing, is  the  earliest  known  catalogue  of  any  one 
garden.*  In  this  list  the  name  of  "  Papus 
Hyspanorum  "  occurs.  Standing  alone  this 
might  moan  anything,  but  when  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  Herbatt  of  the  year 
following,  and  the  enlarged  edition  of  the 
catalogue  in  1599,  it  appears  that  the  Potato 
was    intended,    and    not    the    Sweet    Potato, 

s>'c  Card*  iu  rs'  Us70),  July  S,  p.  50. 


Ipomcea  ]J.ii'<t<is,  Poir.  The  HerbaU  further- 
more contained  the  first  published  woodcut  or 
engraving  of  the  plant,  which  is  here  repro- 
duced (see  fig.  51,  p.  163)  from  p.  781  of  the 
book  in  question  ;  and  the  portrait  of  the 
author  prefixed  to  the  HerbaU  shows  him 
holding  a  spray  of  the  plant  in  his  hand, 
thereby  testifying  to  his  pride  in  its  possession, 
and  his  estimation  of  it  as  the  most  remarkable 
in  his  collection. 

The  account  of  the  plant  as  given  by  Gerard 
should  be  read  carefully,  for  several  errors  have 
arisen  from  his  statements.  He  says  : — "  Vir- 
ginia Potatoes  ...  It  groweth  naturally  in 
America  where  it  was  first  discouered,  as 
reported  C.  Clusius,  since  which  time  I  haue 
receiued  rootes  hereof  from  Virginia,  otherwise 
called  Norembega,  which  growe  and  prosper  in 
my  garden,  as  in  their  owne  natiue  countrie  .  .  . 
The  Indians  do  call  this  plant  Papus  (meaning 
the  rootes),  by  which  name  also  the  common 
Potatoes  are  called  in  those  Indian  countries. 
We  haue  the  name  proper  unto  it,  mentioned 
in  the  title  [Battata  nrginiana  sine  Yirginia- 
norwm  <£.•  Papus].  Bicause  it  hath  not  onely 
the  shape  and  proportion  of  Potatoes,  but  also 
the  pleasant  taste  and  vertues  of  the  same,  we 
may  call  it  in  English  Potatoes  of  America,  or 
Virginia.  The  temperature  and  veitues  are 
referred  to  vnto  the  common  Potatoes  ;  being 
likewise  a  foode,  as  also  a  meate  for  pleasure, 
equall  in  goodnesse  and  wholesomenesse  vnto 
the  same,  being  either  rosted  in  the  embers, 
or  boiled  and  eaten  with  oile,  vinegar,  and 
pepper,  or  dressed  any  other  way  by  the  hand 
of  some  cunning  in  cookerie."  HerbaU, 
pp.  781,  782. 

The  first  thing  worth  noting  in  the  foregoing 
statement  is,  that  Gerard  quotes  Clusius  as 
reporting  the  plant  as  being  brought  from 
Virginia  ;  and  he  cites  him  as  though  the 
statement  had  been  published,  and  was  per- 
fectly well  known.  It  so  happens  that  at  this 
time  Clusius  had  not  published  on  the  Potato  ; 
all  that  he  had  to  say  about  it  came  out  in  1601 
in  his  Historia,  therefore  we  must  take  it  that  it 
could  only  have  happened  by  correspondence. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  direct  correspond- 
ence between  Clusius  and  Gerard,  but  there  was 
a  link  between  the  two,  and  that  link  was 
Garet,  as  previously  mentioned.  Clusius  men- 
tions Garet  no  fewer  than  eleven  times  in  his 
Historia,  and  fifteen  times  in  his  last  work,  the 
Exotica,  while  Gerard  cites  him  nine  times  in 
the  Herbal.  The  curious  thing  is,  that  Garet 
sent  a  drawing  of  the  entire  plant  to  Clusius, 
thus  estabUshing  the  fact  that  Gerard's  plant 
did  not  come  from  that  source.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Clusius  in  his  letter  acknowledging 
this  sketch  may  have  suggested  America  as  the 
native  country  of  the  Potato,  under  which  name 
all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World 
would  be  included. 

The  second  thing  to  note  is,  that  Gerard 
speaks  of  having  procured  his  stock  since  the 
statement  was  made  by  Clusius.  If  Gerard's 
good  faith  is  to  pass  unquestioned,  he  must 
have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  plant  before  it 
came  into  his  hands,  but  Gerard  was  not 
famous  for  his  straightforwardness.  His  gar- 
bled account  of  Dr.  Priest's  translation  of  the 
Pemptades  of  Dodoens,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  HerbaU,  is  curiously  like  a  falsehood, 
and  the  tale  he  told  as  to  finding  Pamnia 
Mina,  Rut/..,  growing  wild  near  Gravesend, 
was  exposed  by  his  editor,  Johnson,  as  a  dis- 
tinct mis-statement.*  It  is  therefore  not  impos- 
sible that  he  set  himself  to  mystify  the  readers 

*  See  Uaubury  &  Marshall,  Flora  of  Kent,  p.  16. 
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of  his  Herball  as  to  the  source  whence  he  derived 
his  Potatos.  On  the  oilier  hand,  it  may  be 
charitably  allowed  that  he  was  careless  in  many 
points,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  in  matters  of 
detail,  or  precision  of  fact.  Whichever  way  it 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  he  certainly  succeeded  in 
leading  successive  generations  to  suppose  that  he 
had  his  plants  by  way  of  Virginia.  D.  I).  Jackson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


fine  race  of  spring-flowering  crosses,  showing  a 
great  variety  of  form  and  colour,  and  in  some 
instances  marked  improvement  on  D.  spleudidissi- 
mum  grandiflorum  has  been  obtained.  The  strain 
is  certainly  remarkable  for  freeness  of  growth  and 
flowering,  and  for  the  desirable  habit  of  holding  up 
their  flowers  to  view. 

By  passing  through  the  cool  Odontoglossum- 
house  which  faces  due  east,  and  in  which  thrifty 
plants  were  noted,  flowers  of  Odontoglossums  were 


directionhas  resulted  from  crossing  D.  x  Ainsworthi, 
Woodhatch  variety,  with  D.  nobile  roseum,  the 
resultant  cross  now  splendidly  in  flower  being 
called  D.  x  Virgil  ;  its  large  wax-like  flowers  are  of 
pure  white,  the  only  colour  being  the  usual  dark 
purple  centreof  theclass.  Otherdistinctselectedforms 
are  D.  :<  picturata  (aureum  :■;  Ainsworthi  variety), 
a  very  pretty  and  distinct  white  flower,  margined 
with  rose,  a  peculiar  feature  being  a  bright  chrome- 
yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  purple  disc  on 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


DENDROBIUM    NOBILE    VIBGINALE, 
LEEMANN'S   VARIETY. 

The  first  true  albino  of  D.  nobile  var.  virginalis 
appeared  at  Mr.  Thos.  Rochford's  Nursery,  Brox- 
bourne,  a  small  plant  havh  g  flowered  in  1S97 
amongst  some  plants  of  D.  nobile,  which  had  been 
imported  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  It  came  as 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  orchidists,  and  it  will  for  a 
long  time  be  among  desirable  plants  for  those  who 
affect  select  varieties. 

From  another  source,  J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  of  West 
Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  ac- 
quired, and  this  year  flowered,  another  form  of  it, 
which  seems  to  be  an  advance  on  the  former  variety 
in  that  the  greenish  area  at  the  base  of  the  lip  is 
absent,  the  whole  flower  being  pure  white,  except 
the  labellum  which  has  the  faintest  shade  of  pale 
primrose  colour.  The  whole  flower  is  equal  in 
shape  to  that  of  the  best  typical  D.  nobile,  and  its 
segments  are  of  firm  substance  and  wax  -  like  in 
appearance.  Mr.  Leemann  exhibited  it  at  the 
Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Society 
on  February  1,  when  it  was  unanimously  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate.  James  O'Brien. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


C05LOGYNE    CRISTATA. 

Mr.  De  Bary  Crawshay  obligingly  sends  us  a 

three-lipped    flower    of    this    species.       The    two 

additional    lips    are    obviously    petaloid   stamens, 

forming  a  triangle  with  the  normal  column   thus 

A2         a3>    according     to    the   notation    generally 

adopted  where  Al  represents  the  column  or  perfect 
stamen,  and  \2  A3  the  two  stamens  of  the  outer 
row,  which  are  usually  suppressed,  but  which  are 
present  in  the  flower  before  us  in  the  guise  of  lips. 
Gardeners  will  recognise  it  as  a  semi-double  form. 


WOODHATCH  LODGE,  REIGATE. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq..  has  succeeded  for  a 
number  of  years  in  making  his  garden  an  excellent 
example  of  the  gardener's  art  as  it  is  pursued  in 
the  British  Isles  ;  for  everything  that  he  takes  in 
hand,  whether  fruit  or  flowering  plants,  is  grown 
to  perfection,  and  neatness  and  trimness  are 
obser/.ible  everywhere  both  under  glass  and  ont- 
of-dooii.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  who  is  the  gardener  at 
Woodhatch,  cultivates  most  subjects  with  success, 
and  especially  the  showier  and  more  popular 
flowering  plants.  In  evidence  of  this  fact  we  may 
point  to  the  Chrysanthemum  which  he  grows 
superbly.  Of  late  years  the  collection  of  Orchids 
has  grown  considerably,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  plant-houses  are  devoted 
to  them.  These  Orchids  and  other  plants  afford  a 
grand  display  of  bloom,  this  spring  each  of  the 
houses,  while  being  allowed  to  retain  the  plants 
which  are  regularly  grown  in  them,  containing  in 
many  cases  specimen  plants  in  bloom. 

Dendrobiums. 
The  hybridisation  of  Dendrobiums  has  been 
succesfully  carried  out  at  Woodhatch,  and  these 
plants  afford  at  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of 
the  show.  The  types  with  which  experiments 
have  been  made  are  D.  x  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum, and  the  more  distinct  forms  of  D.  nobile  and 
D.   aureum,   and   by  means  of  careful  selection  a 
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Fig.   50. — REDUCED  COPY  OF  THE  coloured  drawing  of  the  potato  by 
'-Lusns  (1588):  reproduced  from  m.  roze's  "hlstoire  de  la 

I'iiMJIE    DE    TEP.RE."      (SEF.    P.     161.) 


seen  to  be  interspersed  with  those  of  Masdevallias. 
In  the  range  in  three  divisions  facing  south 
was  found  a  glorious  display  of  Dendrobiums  in 
flower,  all  of  the  plants  superbly  grown,  and 
many  of  them  carry  from  three  to  seven  tall, 
leading  pseudo-bulbs,  each  adorned  with  large 
flowers  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The 
distinct  forms  are  grouped  together  in  batches, 
one  of  the  best  being  the  nearly  white-petalled  D. 
x  Ainsworthi,  Woodhatch  variety,  the  white 
being  finely  contrasted  with  a  disc  of  dark  claret- 
purple  on    the    lip.     A   further  advance    in    this 


the  lip.  D.  x  splendidissimum  giganteum,  the 
largest  of  its  class,  and  brightly  coloured;  D.  x 
Homer,  and  D.  x  Dido,  both  distinct,  and  com- 
paring favourably  with  some  hundreds  of  fine 
varieties  staged  in  the  same  range,  which  do  not 
show  one  indifferent  form.  The  first  division, 
which  at  the  a  appeared  similar  to  the  other 
two,  to  be  tilled  with  Dendrobium  plants  in 
flower,  was  seen  to  have,  as  it  were,  an  undergrowth 
of  Cypripediums,  among  which,  in  bloom,  were  a 
flue  C.  x  selligerum  majus,  two  very  strong  C. 
Rothschildianum,  C.   x  Orphanum,   C.    x   Calypso 
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C.  X  Lathamianum,  C.  Harrisianum  superbum, 
C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  and  a  few  unnamed  seed- 
lings. Other  showy  plants  observed  in  bloom  in 
this^house  were  two  of  D.  >;  Schneiderianum,  with 
about  forty  flowers  each ;  D.  Findlayanum,  D. 
crassinode,  a  well-flowered  lot  of  D.  Wardianum, 
just  expanding  their  blooms,  and  others  were 
suspended  overhead. 

The  next  division  contained  more  hybrid  Den- 
drobiums  in  flower,  together  with  a  very  fine  lot  of 
varieties  of  D.  nobile,  the  showiest  of  which  were 
the  richly-coloured  D.  n.  nobilius,  and  D.  n.  San- 
derianum,  and  the  opposite  of  them  the  nearly 
white   D.    n.    Ballianum.      There   was    likewise   a 


P.  amabilis,  P.  Sanderiana,  and  P.'.Schilleriana.  A 
cool  intermediate-house  contained  a  large  number 
of  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  among  them  a  plant  of  the  unique 
pure  white  M.  vexillaria  Daisy  Haywood,  which, 
though  still  maintaining  its  vigour,  cannot  be 
induced  to  make  more  than  one  leading  growth, 
and  consequently  division  is  impossible.  There 
were  Cypripedium  villosum,  C.  Boxalli,  Ccelo- 
gyne  cristata,  C.  Lemoniana  and  alba,  Sopbro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  the  graceful  small  -  flowered 
Oncidium  cheirophorum,  and  other  species  in 
flower.  Suspended  overhead  were  pans  of  Ccelogyne 
(Pleione)  lagenaria,  together  with  a  smaller  number 
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Fig.  51. — "potatoes  of  Virginia,"  from  gbrakdb's  "herbal"  (1597),  p.  781. 

(see  p.  161.) 


singular  orange-red  Lalio-Cattleya  :  ,  known  as 
Woodhatch  variety,  in  bloom,  and  in  bud  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  D.    x   micans. 

In  the  third  division  we  observed  a  good  show  of 
the  lighter  coloured  hybrids,  of  which  the  white 
D.  x  Virgil  was  the  best.  Together  with  those  in 
bloom  were  some  good  CattleyaTriauan,  Dendrobium 
crepidatum,  Epiphronitis  X  Veitchi,  and  Lalia 
harpophylla.  Several  large  fertilised  seed-vessels 
■of  Dendrobium  Dalhousieanum  and  other  species 
crossed  with  showy  species,  &c,  which  promise  good 
results,  told  that  good  work  is  still  being  carried  on. 

A  small,  rather  shady  warmhouse  was  filled 
with  Phahenopsis,  jthel  plants  !having  attained  to 
a  size  and  vigour  quite  unusual  under  cultiva- 
tion.    Among  those  in  bloom  were  P.  Aphrodite, 


of  other  species.  The  pans  each  contained  a 
number  of  pseudo-bulbs  which  are  growing 
vigorously,  and  will  make  a  fine  show  of  flowers  in 
their  season.  Many  fail  to  grow  those  pretty 
cool- house  Orchids  successfully,  and  yet  it'  grown 
in  this  manner,  suspended  near  the  glass  of  the 
roof  and  liberally  afforded  water  while  growing, 
they  are  not  subjects  difficult  of  management. 
They  seldom  thrive,  however,  when  placed  upon  a 
stage  among  other  Orchids. 

Another  house  was  furnished  with  the  smaller 
Odoutoglossums,  some  few  of  which  were  in  bloom. 
On  the  front  stage  a  row  of  large  plants  of  Masde- 
vallia  tovarensis  was  noted  ;  and  overhead  were 
hanging  plants  of  Chiinaroid  Masdevallias,  some 
being  in  flower. 


As  evidence  of  careful  cultivation  we  must  not 
omit  mention  of  a  houseful  of  Cyclamen  latifolium 
in  fine  condition  ;  one  of  large,  Bturdy  specimens  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias,  another  of  Azalea  indica, 
Primulas,  &c.  ;  a  house  of  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  An- 
thuriums,  and  other  plants,  set  up  with  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  with  a  fine  collection  of  species  of 
Nepenthes  hanging  from  the  rafters ;  a  large 
number  of  Carnations  grown  in  pots,  and  a  range 
of  admirably  managed  vineries,  Peach,  and  other 
fruit-houses.  Woodhatch  is  by  nature  a  beautiful 
place,  and  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  its  owner 
and  his  gardener  enhances  those  beauties  very 
effectively. 


Book  Notice. 


The  New  Forestry.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  supplement  to 
Schlieh's  Manual  of  Forestry,  an  elementary  work 
on  British  sylviculture,  and  a  short  treatise  on  the 
preparation  of  working  plans  for  private  woodlands, 
are  required.  The  veteran  forpster,  Broillard,  who 
was  from  1S62  to  1S80  one  of  the  professors  of 
forestry  at  the  Nancy  forest  school,  and  then  Con- 
servator of  forests  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  till 
1890,  and  has  since  been  editor  of  the  French 
forestry  magazine,  La  Revue  des  Eaux  et  Fonts, 
published,  in  1894,  his  second  edition  of  Le  Traite- 
ment  des  Bois  en  France, i  which  deals  with  both 
these  cjuestions  for  the  benefit  of  French  prhate 
forest  owners.  Broillard  had  considerable  practical 
experience  in  managing  forests  before  he  became  a 
professor,  and  as  Conservator  of  Forests,  controlled 
the  work  of  a  number  of  practical  men  for  about 
ten  years.  AU  this  practical  experience,  and  all 
the  theoretical  knowledge  of  forestry  that  he 
gained,  first  as  a  student,  and  then  as  professor  at 
the  French  National  Forest  School,  has  thus  been 
devoted  to  produce  a  handbook  of  a  similar  scope 
to  that  attempted  by  Mr  Simpson.  Broillard  has 
also  visited  the  principal  forests  in  all  parts  of 
France,  and  was  deputed  to  Germany  and  to 
Britain,  to  see  the  forests  in  those  countries. 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  Simpson  has  failed  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  handbook  of  forestry,  it  is  because  of 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  task  before  him,  for 
which  he  has  not  had  the  elaborate  training  of 
Broillard.  nor  the  wide  range  of  practical  experience 
possessed  by  that  writer.  It  is  well  known  among 
scientific  men  that  to  write  a  good  elementary 
treatise  on  any  industry  based  on  science  such  as 
forestry,  requires  great  practical  experience,  as 
well  as  a  thoroughly  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Simpson  chiefly  deals  with  one  aspect  only 
of  forestry,  that  of  clear  cuttings,  followed  by 
artificial  reproduction  ;  and  when  he  terms  this  the 
continental  system,  he  is  perhaps  not  aware  that 
although  an  excellent  system  for  Spruce,  it  is 
greatly  disliked  in  South  Germany  and  in  Francet 
and  is  followed  extensively  only  in  Saxony.  In 
the  I^eio  Forestry  only  half  a  page  is  devoted  to 
coppice.  Nothing  is  said  about  coppice  with 
standards  so  common  in  the  south  of  England ; 
nor  about  the  selection  sj'stem  of  growing  Beech 
by  natural  regeneration,  which  has  been  followed 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Chiltern  Hills. 
There  is  no  clear  account  of  the  shelter-wood 
compartment  system  of  natural  regeneration  by 
seed,  which  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  public  in  Smythies'  and  Fernandez' 
Translation  of  Bagnerii'  Sylvicultun  t  A  mere 
sketch  is  given  of  the  highly  importaut  subject  of 
under-planting  open  woods  ;  aud  under  the  latter 
heading  no  mention  is  made  of  Douglas  Fir,  Silver 
Fir,  or  Weymouth  Pine,  all  admirable  species  for 
the  purpose. 

The  New  Forestry:  or,  the  I  tdqpfad  to 

British  Woodlands.  By  John  Simpson.  (Sheffield:  Pawson 
A  Brailsfbrd,  High  Street ;  1901.) 

t  Berger,  Levrault  et  Cie.,  5,  Hue  des  Beans  Arts.  Paris. 

*  Rider  &  Son,  Bartholomew  Close,  London,  1888. 
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Mr.  Simpson  has  visited  forests  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains  and  in  Central  Germany,  he  should 
also  visit  the  Cbiltern  Hills  Beech  forests,  the 
French  Oak  and  Beech  forests  in  Normandy,  and 
Silver  Fir  forests  in  the  Vosgea  ;  the  splendid 
coppice  with  standards  near  Valenciennes,  or  in 
the  Pvbine  Valley;  the  Larch  woods  in  the  Alps, 
the  double-storied  high  forests  of  Oak  and  Silver 
Fir  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  the  famed 
Oak  and  Beech  forests  of  the  Sp"ssart.  He  would 
then  find  that  the  dense  woods  he  recommends, 
and  which  are  so  admirably  represented  iD  his 
engravings  from  photographs  taken  in  North  Ger- 
many, are  not  the  only  possible  phases  of  European 


into  harmony  with  modern  ideas.  There  can  now 
be  no  doubt  that  Brown's  ideas  of  the  practice  of 
forestry  are  quite  incorrect  ;  and  anyone  who  has 
seen  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  was  for  some  time 
managed  in  accordance  with  them,  will  at  once 
perceive  that  the  extermination  of  Beech,  and  the 
very  open  condition  of  the  Oak  woods  in  that  forest 
have  produced  deplorable  results.  Mr.  Stafford 
Howard,  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  Mr.  Baylis,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  in  charge  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  have  however  visited  the 
splendid  French  forests  in  Normandy  and  near 
Valenciennes,  and  have  obtained  the  advice  of  a 
good  expert,  Mr.  Hill,  who  will  shortly  be  Inspector- 


may  be  planted  .V,  feet  by  3J  feet ;  but  with  Larch, 
and  Spanish  Chestnut  and  Alder  coppice,  5  feet 
by  .5  feet,  and  even  (j  feet  by  6  feet  may  be  safely 
allowed.  Broillard  recommends  even  9  feet  by  9  feet 
for  Spanish  Chestnut  in  coppice. 

The  use  of  nurses  is  also  condemned  by  Mr. 
Simpson  as  one  of  Brown's  useless  hobbies,  although 
they  are  essential  as  a  protection  to  young  Ash, 
Beech,  Oak,  and  Silver-Fir,  in  frosty  localities. 
An  early  crop  of  Larch  cut  away  from  Ash,  pro- 
vided the  latter  is  theu  under  -  planted  with 
Douglas  Fir,  or  some  other  shade-bearer,  is  good 
financially  as  well  as  sylviculturally. 

From    the    above    remarks  it  appears  that    Tin 
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Fig.  52. — "Virginian  potatoes,"  from  the  "herball"  ...  of  john  gerarde. 
by  thomas  johnson  (1636),  p.  927.    the  figure  is  repeated  from  clusius' 
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forestry ;  in  fact,  the  great  density  of  growth 
which  they  show,  though  in  keeping  with  forests 
of  Spruce,  Silver  Fir,  and  Beech,  are  quite  unsuit- 
able, except  in  the  younger  or  middle-age  classes  of 
light-demanding  trees,  such  as  Oak,  Larch,  Scotch 
Pine,  Ash,  or  Sweet  Chestnut,  that  require  to  be 
heavily  thinned  out  when  herbage  begins  to  appear 
beneath  them,  and  then  to  be  under-planted  with 
shade-bearers,  so  that  the  soil  may  still  be  covered, 
while  the  crowns  of  the  overwood  are  allowed 
sufficient  space  to  develop  and  form  tine  boles 
beneath  them. 

Pages  37  to  45  of  The  New  Forestry  are  devoted 
to  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  inculcated  in 
Brown's  Forester,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the 
handsome  new  edition  of  that  work,  published  in 
1894,  with  Dr.  Nisbet's  notes,  and  which,  though 
of  a  somewhat  patchwork  nature,  brings  the  book 


General  of  Forests  in  India ;  and  the  management 
of  these  woods  is  now  carried  on  in  the  proper  way. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Scots 
Pine  woods  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  find  that  they 
are  being  ruthlessly  thinned  in  accordance  with 
Brown's  unfortunate  system.  Surely  the  opinion 
of  a  forestry  expert  as  to  the  future  treatment  of 
these  woods  might  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Horner. 

While,  therefore,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Simpson  in 
condemning  the  open  woods  that  result  from 
Brown's  treatment,  we  should  not  rush  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  plant  young  trees  according  to  what 
Mr.  Simpson  states  is  the  German  practice,  i.e., 
several  in  one  hole,  the  holes  being  2  to  4  feet 
apart.  This  would  involve  needless  danger  from 
disease,  while  leading  to  deplorable  waste  of  money  ; 
4  feet  by  4  feet  is  near  enough  for  most  species, 
although  Pines  that  spread  out  early  into  branches 


New  Forestry  cannot  be  safely  accepted  as  a 
guide,  but  there  are  many  points  in  it  which  are 
useful,  such  as  the  condemnation  of  the  extrava- 
gant veneration  for  old  and  useless  trees,  which 
encumber  so  many  woods  in  Britain.  Although 
Windsor  Park  abounds  in  such  trees,  yet  old  rot- 
ting Beech  and  Oak  have  been  left  in  a  plantation 
of  1,200  acres  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  one  of  these 
Beech  that  I  measured  a  few  days  ago,  covers  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  but  being  hid  in  the  plan- 
tation is  never  seen  by  anyone  but  the  woodmeu. 
The  general  idea  pervading  the  book  in  favour  of 
well-stocked  areas  instead  of  the  over-thinned  open 
woods  so  common  in  Britain  is  worthy  of  all  praise  ; 
and  so  is  the  suggestion  taken  from  Schlich's 
Manual  of  Forestry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  112,  that  the  root- 
system  of  plants  should  not  be  bent  over,  but  given 
a  natural  position. 


March  17,   lfloO.] 
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Under  the  heading  of  "Forestry  Education,"  I 
quote  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson's,  with 
which  I  cordially  agree:  —  "As  private  estates 
are  conducted  at  present,  the  only  persons  worth 
whose  while  it  is  to  learn  forestry  on  the 
higher  scale  are  estate  agents,  and  at  present  they 
do  not  even  profess,  as  a  rule,  to  understand  the 
business,  although  ihe  woods  usually  represent  a 
large  portion  of  the  value  of  an  estate — and  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  it  as  well  Carelessness 
on  the  part  of  owners,  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  agents,  correctly  describe  the  state  of  affairs  on 
most  estates  at  present,  so  far  as  general  management 
is  concerned."  And  yet  at  a  recent  lecture  at  the 
Surveyors' Institution  on  "Forestry,"  by  Dr.  Nisbet, 
after  he,  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  had  advocated 
the  employment  of  properly-trained  forestry  experts 
to  draw  up  working  plans  for  the  guidance  of  land 
agents  in  the  management  of  woodlands,  Mr. 
Watney,    the   past    President   of    the   Institution, 


while  they  would  be  practically  exterminated 
elsewhere.  Working  plans,  he  said,  should  be 
drawn  up  for  all  private  woodlands,  and  should 
include  the  work  of  the  game  department  ;  while 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Watney,  who  deprecates 
interference  with  pheasants  and  rabbits,  and 
considers  rigid  adherence  to  a  working  plan  as  bad 
policy.  Mr.  Simpson  states  that  "  well  devised  work- 
ing plans  prevent  vexatious  changes,  disputes,  and 
worry  ;  permit  work  to  be  carried  on  without  in- 
terruption, check  irresponsible  interference,  and 
leave  heads  of  departments  in  no  doubt  as  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities."  I  may  add  here  that 
by  ultimately  affording  a  steady  instead  of  an 
intermittent  yield  of  wood,  working  plans  gain  the 
confidence  of  timber-merchants,  and  ultimately 
increase  the  financial  returns  from  woods.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Simpson  in  other 
respects  so  cordially  as  I  do  in  the  above  suggestions. 
W.  R.  Fisher. 


FlG.    53 — AFI>LE    "GABAI.YA." 


could  say  that  he  had  not  much  faith  in  working 
plans,  and  that  sufficiently  good  practical  foresters 
could  be  got  at  present.  What  is  really  re- 
quired, however,  is  expert  advise  to  guide  the 
practical  foresters.  When  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  Earl  of  Selborne,  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  tbtain  expert  advice 
regarding  the  management  of  their  forests,  it  looks 
as  if  certain  members  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution, 
as  represented  by  their  Council,  preferred  the 
present  happy-go-lucky  management  <f  British 
private  woodlands,  which  they  cannot  deny,  and 
which  they  are  taking  no  steps  to  remedy.  It  is 
clear  that  the  landowners  themselves  must  take 
the  initiative,  if  better  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Simpson's  remarks,  spread  over  25  pages, 
regarding  the  management  of  pheasants  and  rabbits 
on  woodland  estates,  are  extremely  valuable,  and  if 
his  suggestions  were  accepted  by  landowners,  the 
contest  between  the  gamekeeper  and  the  forester 
on  so  many  estates  would  terminate.  Taking  them 
briefly,  they  consist  in  putting  the  game  as  well 
as  the  woods  in  the  hands  of  the  woodman,  to 
whom  the  gamekeeper  would  be  subordinate ; 
rearing  pheasants  on  an  improved  plan,  and  con- 
fining the  rabbits  in  a  limited   part  of  the  estate, 


APPLE    "  GAB  ALVA." 

The  Apple  illustrated  in  fig.  53  was  brought  to 
notice  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  gr.  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Cardiff  Castle.  In  a  former  issue 
the  initial  letter  was  printed  "  G.  "  instead  of 
"  G."  The  fruits  exhibited  were  as  large  as  those 
of  Blenheim  Orange,  deep  red  upon  one  side, 
yellow  on  tho  other,  and  marked  upon  pale  side 
with  numerous  dark  brown  spots.  The  stalk  is 
set  in  a  very  deep  and  wide  cavity,  and  the  eye, 
which  apparently  is  closed,  is  also  set  in  a  deep 
basin,  which  in  this  case  is  ribbed.  Though  the 
variety  is  sufficiently  good  for  use  as  a  late  dessert 
fruit,  its  size  will  make  it  a  very  valuable  one  for 
culinary  purposes  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year.  The  following  interesting  note  has  been  sent 
us  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  :  "  We  have  three  standard 
trees  of  this  variety  growing  in  the  grounds  here  at 
Gabalva.  They  are  about  35  feet  high,  with 
trunks  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  and,  to  judge 
from  their  appearance,  they  are  sixty  years  old. 
The  tree  is  a  strong  grower,  a  sure  bearer,  and  the 
fruits  which  are  large,  sweet,  crisp,  and  juicy,  keep 
in  a  good  condition  till  the  middle  of  April.  The 
dish     of     fruits,     which     gained     an     Award    of 


Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  were 
much  smaller  thau  usual,  on  account  of  the  long 
drought  experienced  here  last  summer.  I  have 
shown  specimens  of  the  fruit  to  good  judges  at 
different  times,  but  none  of  them  knew  it.  Some 
of  them  thought  it  must  be  a  seedling  raised  long 
ago,  which  had  never  been  put  into  commerce.  I 
have  taken  specimens  of  it  with  me,  when  judging 
fruit  at  Hereford  and  Bristol  shows,  and  although 
there  were  hundreds  of  varieties  exhibited,  Uabalva 
was  distinct  from  any  1  saw  there." 


SOME     SUSSEX    FKUITS. 
III.— THE    FIG. 

(Continued  from  jage   i 

The  Fig  is  grown  in  Sussex  either  as  a  wall  fruit 
or  as  a  standard.  In  many  instances,  while  no 
attempt  is  made  to  train  the  tree,  it  is  planted  in 
close  proximity  to  a  wall  which  affords  it  shelter 
and  warmth,  though  it  is  allowed  to  grow  freely  in 
all  directions.  It  seems  to  matter  little  how  it  is 
grown,  for  the  tree  is  so  thoroughly  at  home  that  it 
flourishes  everywhere.  From  Hastings,  in  the  east 
of  the  county,  to  Brighton,  Worthing,  Tarring, 
Littlehampton,  Chichester,  and  so  on  to  Kosport 
in  Hants,  it  is  everywhere  prolific.  Bees  and  wasps 
revel  in  the  ripening  fruit,  so  that  those  who  wish 
to  preserve  them  from  insect  ravages,  enclose  them 
in  muslin  bags,  or  place  phials  near  them  with 
syrup,  and  so  lure  them  to  destruction. 

The  most  famous  place  in  Sussex  for  the  Fig-tree 
is  Tarring,  a  picturesque  spot  of  more  than  average 
interest,  about  2  miles  from  Worthing.  This  in- 
terest arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that  West 
Tarring  was  formerly  a  "'peculiar"  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  is  still  the  patron.  Here 
His  Grace  had  from  very  early  times  an  episcopal 
palace,  portions  of  which,  dating  from  the  Early 
English  period  of  architecture,  still  remain. 
Thomas  a  Becket  is  said  to  have  frequently  resided 
here,  and  tradition  assigns  the  planting  of  the  Fig- 
trees  to  him.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  we  have 
indubitable  evidence  that  St.  Richard,  the  famous 
bishop  of  Chichester,  who  held  the  see  so  long  ago 
as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1245 — 
1253)  grafted  fruit-trees  with  his  own  hands,  and 
worked  in  the  orchard  here. 

It  is,  however,  generally  held,  that  as  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Sompting,  with  its  splendid  old 
Saxon  church,  beloDged  to  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp, 
Fig-trees  were  first  introduced  by  the  monks  from 
that  famous  place,  whose  name  is  even  said  to  mean 
the  Fig-orchard  (Fici-Campus.  Fecamp).  Some 
prefer  to  credit  the  Romans  with  their  introduction. 
The  present  orchard  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  first 
on  account  of  the  age  of  the  trees  still  thriving 
there ;  and  secondly,  for  its  natural  history.  It 
was  planted  in  1745,  and  contains  about  100  trees. 
Here  some  21)00  dozen  of  fruits  are  gathered  in  a 
season  of  average  productiveness.  In  good  seasons 
they  may  be  seen  here  and  elsewhere  lying  on  the 
ground  neglected,  just  as  Apples  are  in  the  Cider- 
orchards  of  Somerset  and  Devon.  A  goodly 
sight,  in  sooth,  as  Mr.  Grindon  says,  is  that 
of  the  luscious,  blue-black  harvest,  hanging  aloft 
and  around  as  one  walks,  as  through  a  bower, 
below  the  green  roof  made  by  the  interlacing 
boughs. 

Here,  too,  and  at  Sompting,  the  naturalist  is 
able  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  visitant  which  is  never 
seen  elsewhere  in  England.  This  is  the  Beccafico, 
or  Fig-eater,  a  bird  which  is  common  enough  in  the 
Roman  Campagna.  It  migrates  hither  year  by 
year  as  the  fruit  attains  perfection,  remains  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  then  disappears. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  Figs,  and  these  have 
each  their  peculiarities.  Those  cultivated  iu  Sussex 
are  chiefly  the  White  Marseilles,  the  theen  Ischia, 
and  the  Brown  Turkey  ;  but  there  are  also  hundreds 
of  trees  of  a  nondescript  character,  just  as  there  are 
among  Apples  and  other  fruit.  The  tree  thrives 
under  almost  any  conditions,  but  flourishes  most 
near  the  sea,  iu  sheltered  spots  which  are  regularly 
manured  and  cultivated.      "  It  is  upon  the  extreme 
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margin  of  the  island  (says  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon  very 
truthfully)  where,  bathed  by  the  English  Channel, 
that  the  Fig  is  seen,  as  regards  our  own  country,  in 
its  highest  perfection.  It  nourishes  where  the  salt- 
laden  atmosphere  renders  the  culture  of  other  fruits 
precarious,  and  where,  because  of  the  constant 
wind-beating,  many  other  kinds  of  trees  are  short- 
lived. This  helps  to  explain  the  vast  abundance  of 
the  Fig  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  upon  the 
shores  of  the  adjacent  mainlands.  Near  Gosport 
(just  over  the  Sussex  border)  there  are  Figs  with 
trunks  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  that  are  probably 
the  oldest  ligneous  plants  in  the  parish.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worthing  there  are  orchards  of 
Fig-trees  grown  as  standards,  all  of  large  dimen- 
sions and  great  age."  During  the  warm  days  of 
such  an  autumn  as  we  last  experienced,  no  fruit 
could  be  more  acceptable  than  were  the  delicious 
green  Figs  as  they  were  plucked  from  the  trees  at 
Tarring,  Chichester,  and  other  Sussex  haunts.  By  a 
Sussex  Naturalist. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The   Week's  Work, 


South    Africa. 

TACSONIA  MILITARIS  x . 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
plant  described  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  see  pp.  484  and  4S7,  last  vol. ,  is  in  fact  my 
Tacsonia  Tidmarshi,  which  originated  in  these 
gardens  some  twenty  years  since,  the  parents  being 
T.  van  Volxemi  $  and  T.  manicata  $  ,  then  known 
to  us  as  T.  ignea.  Plants  of  T.  Tidmarshi  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  more  than  once,  the  last  con- 
signment being  to  the  gardens  of  the  late  Baron 
Ferdinand  de  Rothschild.  Particular  care  was 
taken  in  the  packing  of  the  plants,  and  the  late 
Baron  wrote  to  the  effect  that  the  consignment 
reached  his  gardens  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
T.  manicata,  when  cut  or  bruised,  gives  off  a  strong 
odour  of  garlic,  and  T.  Tidmarshi  shares  this  pecu- 
liarity, but  in  a  much  weaker  degree  than  does 
T.  exoniensis  x ,  which  we  understand  was  raised 
from  the  same  parents;  thus,  to  those  familiar  with 
T.  manicata  and  the  two  above-named  hybrids,  it 
is  not  surprising,  as  evidently  T.  exoniensis  x  par- 
takes strongly  of  the  nature  of  T.  manicata,  while 
T.  Tidmarshi  is  nearer  to  the  other  parent,  T.  van 
Volxemi.  T.  exoniensis  >  also  shares  with  T.  mani- 
cata another  and  an  objectionable  feature,  in  being 
the  favourite  feeding  and  breeding  ground  of  a 
species  of  moth,  the  caterpillars  of  which  insect 
have  at  length  destroyed  all  the  plants  of  T.  mani- 
cata in  this  neighbourhood.  I  should  suppose  that 
T.  Tidmarshi  x  can  only  be  bloomed  in  England 
planted  out  in  lofty  conservatories,  where  its  long 
branches  may  range  at  will.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced towards  the  termination  of  summer,  at  the 
ends  of  the  long  pendent  shoots  ;  and  probably,  if 
in  early  summer  some  shoots  were  permitted  to 
escape  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  roof, 
and  there  allowed  free  growth,  flowers  would 
appear  in  the  autumn.  The  plant,  when  well  sun- 
baked, is  able  to  resist  several  degrees  of  frost. 

I  should  take  it  as  a  favour  could  any  reader 
put  me  in  the  way  of  procuring  seeds  of  the  fine 
rose-coloured  Tacsonia  eriantha,  extreme  drought 
having  destroyed  our  plants.  E.  Tidmarsh,  Curator. 
Grahamstown  Botanic  Gardens.  [We  cannot  find 
any  published  reference  to  Tacsonia  Tidmarshi  x  . 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  new  list  of  cultivated 
plants  published  at  Kew.  Ed.] 


PLANT    POETKAITS. 

Dahlia  Madame  Rene  Gerard. — A  large  flowered,  semi, 
double,  Aat-petalled  vai  iety  of  the  rays  rose-coloured,  marbled 
and  white,  Monitewr  d'Horiictttture,  March. 

L/elia  Goim.diana,  Hemic  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  March. 

Monarda  didyma,  Itcrue  dc  /'Horticulture  Beige,  March. 

Bose  Soeeil  d'Or A  Rose  raised  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher 

of  Lyons,  from  Antoine  Ducher  hybrid  perpetual,  pollinated 
by  Persian  Yellow.  The  result  is  a  very  charming  hybrid 
perpetual,  with  pinkish,  buff-coloured  flowers.  Kervc  Horticole, 
March  I. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoong,  Orchid  Grower  to  8ir  Frederick  Wiqan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Miltonia  vexillaria. — Orchid  experts  hold  various 
opinions  regarding  the  season  at  which  this  species 
should  be  repotted,  some  holding  that  it  should  be 
done  when  the  plants  have  ceased  flowering ;  and 
others,  just  as  the  flower-spikes  become  visible  in 
the  partially-developed  growths,  new  roots  then 
appearing.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advocating 
repotting  at  the  present  date,  when  all  the  con- 
ditions favour  rapid  re-establishment  and  growth, 
rather  than  when  the  plants  are  exhausted  by 
flowering.  When  the  drainage  is  good  and  the 
materials  healthy  and  sound,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  pick  off  a  little  from  the  surface  and  replace  it 
with  fresh  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  mixed  together 
in  equal  proportions.  Plants  whose  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  should  be  repotted,  using  pots  nearly  filled 
with  crocks,  first  removing  all  the  decayed  materials 
and  every  dead  root ;  some  of  the  compost  should 
then  be  placed  on  the  crocks,  and  arrange  the 
plant  so  that  its  base  is  on  a  level  with  the  rim. 
Spread  out  the  roots  and  fill  the  rest  of  the  space 
with  the  materials,  care  being  taken  not  to  press 
it  too  firmly.  Having  finished,  apply  water  with  a 
fine  rose-can,  which  method  should  be  followed 
as  occasion  requires  till  root  activity  is  renewed. 
On  bright  mornings  let  the  plants  be  sprayed 
overhead.  M.  vexillaria  succeeds  in  a  house 
having  a  temperature  of  60°  maximum,  and  where 
ample  shade  and  ventilation  can  be  afforded.  In 
order  to  check  the  multiplication  of  Thrips,  the 
house  should  be  fumigated  once  in  three  weeks. 
The  varieties  M.  v.  Klabochorum,  Leopoldi, 
and  superba,  will  probably  not  be  in  a  fit  condition 
to  repot  just  yet,  as  they  flower  later  in  the  season. 

Miltonia  spectabilis  and  its  varieties  may  now  be 
either  repotted  or  re-surfaced.  The  plnnts  having 
creeping  rhizomes,  a  fair  amount  of  space  should 
be  allowed  for  the  extension  of  these  ;  but  to 
obviate  the  use  of  large  pots  or  baskets,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  on  a  mound  as  much  as  possible, 
and  the  rhizomes  pegged  down  to  the  material  as 
fast  as  they  extend.  As  copious  supplies  of  water 
in  the  season  of  growth  are  necessary,  a  very  thin 
layer  of  compost  should  be  used,  which  may  consist 
of  two  parts  of  peat  to  one  of  sphagnum-moss.  A 
position  along  with  the  warm-growing  Cypripediums 
should  be  found  for  these  varieties,  the  shade  and 
moisture  afforded  the  latter  meeting  their  require- 
ments. 

Miltonia  Candida,  with  M.  cuneata,  M.  Regnelli, 
M.  stellata,  and  others  of  this  section,  may  also  be 
attended  to,  when  the  condition  of  the  new  growths 
warrant  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  batch  of  roots. 
These  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  pans,  and  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  M.  vexillaria, 
though  a  little  more  warmth  is  an  advantage. 

Cycnoches  chlorochiton,  commonly  known  as  the 
"Swan  Orchid,"  having  rested  since  the  leaves 
dropped  off,  has  recommenced  to  grow,  and  as 
root-action  takes  place  when  the  new  growths 
have  reached  the  length  of  an  inch  or  thereabouts, 
repotting  should  be  performed  at  that  time.  Let 
all  the  old  crocks  and  material  be  removed,  cut  off 
the  old  roots  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  base, 
and  replant  in  small  pans.  The  latter  should  be 
more  than  half  filled  with  clean  crocks,  and  the 
compost  consist  of  equal  parts  of  fibry  loam,  peat, 
and  moss,  sprinkling  in  some  fine  crocks  when  work- 
ing-in  the  compost.  Suspend  the  plants  in  a  light 
position  in  the  East  Indian-house,  and  afford  water 
sparingly  uutil  root-action  becomes  general,  taking 
care  that  water  does  not  lodge  among  the  leaves. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
Protection  against  Frost. — Here,  in  the  west 
midlands,  the  flowerbuds  on  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees  are  swelling  fast,  and  measures  have  been 
taken  to  afford  protection  to  the  bloom  at  short 
notice.  My  method  is  to  fix  11-inch  and  9-inch 
boards,  according  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  under 
the  edge  of  the  coping,  securing  them  to  iron 
brackets.  These  boards  throw  off  the  rain,  and 
thus  serve  to  keep  the  blossoms  dry.  Poles  of  an 
adequate  length  are  then  slightly  let  into  the 
ground  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  from  the  base  of  wall, 
their  tops  being  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  coping- 
boards.  At  2  feet  from  the  ground  pegs  9  inches 
long  are  fitted  into  the  poles,  which  support  and 


hold  the  blinds  securely  when  the  latter  are  let 
down.  As  the  garden-walls  vary  in  height,  the 
blinds,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  wool 
and  hair  called  Frigi  Domo,  are  raised  and  lowered 
on  the  higher  walls  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys, 
and  suspended  on  tenter-hooks  fixed  on  the  edge  of 
boards  with  stout  iron  rings  on  the  lower  parts. 
On  another  wall  which,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
construction — the  whole  length  of  it  being  a 
series  of  curves — coping- boards  could  be  fixed  only 
at  great  expense,  the  poles  are  fastened  to  the 
permanent  coping,  and  when  the  trees  come  into 
flower,  branches  of  Yew  and  Spruce  are  tied  on  the 
poles.  This  leaves  a  clear  space  between  the  trees 
and  the  Fir-branches,  which,  if  lightly  disposed,  offer 
but  little  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  light,  and 
a  good  set  invariably  results.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  results  by 
very  simple  means.  Old  fish-nets  three-fold  or 
four-fold  thick  may  take  the  place  of  blinds,  and 
there  is  this  advantage  about  their  employment, 
that  once  they  are  fixed  they  give  no  further 
trouble.  These  various  methods  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  fruit-blossoms  may  be  equally  well  applied 
to  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears,  but  if  deemed  too 
troublesome,  coping  boards  may  alone  be  fixed  on 
the  walls. 

Apricots. — The  weather  has  hitherto  held  the 
growth  of  the  trees  in  check,  but  the  flower-buds 
are  ready  to  burst  as  soon  as  warmer  weather  sets 
in  ;  still,  so  long  as  the  present  weather  conditions 
prevail  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  use  of  the 
blinds,  but  once  the  flowers  unfold  they  should  be 
drawn  or  let  down  over  the  trees  at  night.  When 
sharp  frosts  have  occurred  on  the  previous  night  or 
in  the  early  morning,  the  trees  should  not  be 
uncovered  till  the  sun  has  warmed  the  air  and 
dissipated  frost. 

Figs. — The  protective  material  should  now  be 
removed  piecemeal  from  Fig-trees  on  walls  if 
growth  has  started,  and  entirely  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  are  still  dormant.  The  present  is  the 
proper  season  to  thin  out  superfluous  and  badly 
ripened  shoots  and  fruitless  branches.  Let  the 
branches  and  shoots  be  secured  to  the  wall,  &c, 
and  afford  some  fresh  loam,  together  with  bone- 
meal  and  lime-rubble  to  the  border,  if  the  latter 
is  a  circumscribed  area.  Fig-trees  with  an  un- 
limited root  run  seldom  or  never  fruit  well  in  rich 
kitchen  garden  soil.  In  the  case  of  unfruitful  trees, 
a  trench  should  be  taken  out,  3,  4,  or  5  feet  from 
the  main  stem,  according  to  circumstances,  and  all 
roots  met  with  in  the  process  of  digging  inwards 
towards  the  stem,  should  be  cut  off  to  within  2  to 
3  feet  of  the  latter.  Then  instead  of  returning  the 
soil  to  the  trench,  fill  the  latter  with  brickbats, 
clinkers,  and  old  lime-rubble,  mixing  all  together, 
and  ramming  the  same  as  firmly  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  If  this  material  be  afterwards  thrown 
out  annually,  the  roots  will  be  kept  within  bounds, 
and  instead  of  unfruitful  growth  being  produced, 
there  will  be  short  jointed  wood  bristling  with 
embryo  fruits.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Fig- 
trees  obtained  from  the  nursery  in  a  dormant 
condition  in  pots.  An  excellent  variety  for  out- 
door culture  is  the  Brown  Turkey. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 
The  Pruning  of  Roses.  —  During  March  the 
pruning  of  Roses  in  general  may  be  undertaken  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  to  be  attended 
to  are  climbing  Roses  ;  and  these,  if  dealt  with  as 
previously  advised  in  these  columns,  will  be  pro- 
vided with  strong  flowering-shoots  ;  aud  what  the 
pruner  should  now  do  is  to  cut  out  all  the  dead  and 
weakly  shoots,  cutting  them  close,  and  leaving  no 
snags.  Havingdone  this,  he  should  cut  back  the  strong 
shoots  to  a  stout  eye  or  break,  taking  off  from  1  to 
3  feet,  the  weaker  ones  being  the  most  shortened. 
The  pruning  being  finished,  let  each  shoot  be 
separately  secured,  with,  if  necessary,  an  inclina- 
tion slightly  downward,  then  every  bud  on  well- 
ripened  shoots  will  not  fail  to  flower.  Roses  which 
are  trained,  or  allowed  to  run  in  orderly  confusion 
over  tree-stumps  and  roots,  or  rockwork,  make  a 
fine  display  if  the  shoots  are  not  allowed  to  become 
over-crowded,  and  sunlight  is  permitted  to  reach 
the  base  of  the  stem,  from  which  point  the  strongest 
flowering  growths  usually  originate.  Very  strong 
growers,  as  for  example,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  RSve  d'Or, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Reine  Olga 
de  Wiirtemberg,  &c,  if  the  plants  are  grown  as 
hedges,    often  produce   too   much    flowering-wood, 
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and  in  that  event  the  main  shoots  should  be 
spurred  back  to  a  length  not  exceeding  6  inches. 
A  Rose-hedge  thus  treated,  can  be  kept  neat  and 
orderly  looking,  and  still  afford  a  large  quantity  of 
flowers. 

Moss,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea  Rosa  follow 
each  other  in  succession  of  pruning.  The  proper 
method  of  pruning  each  of  these  sections  is  to  clear 
out  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  those  not  likely 
to  produce  tine  bloom*,  and  cut  back  the  stronger 
shoots  to  various  leDgths  of  from  4  to  8  inches, 
always  cutting  to  a  prominent  bud  pointiug  out- 
wards and  upwards,  so  that  the  resulting  shoots 
may  be  erect  and  not  tend  to  crowd  together. 
Amongst  Tea  Roses,  growth  and  constitution  being 
variable,  the  knife  or  secateur  must  be  used 
sparingly  in  some  cases,  and  resolutely  in  others, 
the  weaker  growers  needing  the  more  severe 
pruning. 

Winter  Covering.  —  -Remove  these  coverings  when 
the  conditions  are  favourable,  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  Rake  level  the  soil  of  newly  planted  beds  ; 
and  make  at  the  same  time  each  bush  firm  in  the 
soil  by  securing  it  to  a  wooden  stake  2  or  2.\  ft.  long, 
passing  the  hoe  frequently  between  the  plants  so  as 
to  aerate  the  soil.  Newly  planted  Rose-bushes  and 
standards,  if  they  are  well  rooted,  need  not  be 
pruned  till  after  midsummer.  These  plants  usually 
do  not  suffer  from  spring  frosts  if  left  unpruned  ; 
water  should  however  be  afforded,  so  as  to  prevent 
shrivelling. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holfobd,  Westonbirt, 
Tetburv,  Gloucestershire. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — In  February,  heavy 
rains  and  some  snowfalls  hindered  much  necessary 
work  in  the  kitchen  garden,  thus  rendering  extra 
diligence  very  necessary  now  that  the  weather  has 
altered  for  the  better.  Plots  of  ground  in  which 
early  and  second  early  Potatos  will  be  grown, 
should  be  dug,  and  thrown  into  ridges,  so  as  to  get 
it  warmed  and  mellowed.  A  slight  dressing  of 
fresh  soot  applied  before  digging  will  act  as  a 
manure,  and  a  deterrent  to  insects. 

Peas. — Where  Peas  have  been  raised  in  pots,  as 
advised  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  February, 
the  plants  when  3  to  4  inches  high  should  be  trans- 
planted to  the  borders  or  quarters.  The  height  to 
which  the  different  varieties  attain  must,  be  borne 
iu  mind  when  marking  out  the  distance  at  which  the 
trenches  are  dug,  and  this  should  for  the  dwarfer 
varieties  never  be  less  than  2  ft.  In  making  the 
trenches,  let  the  land  for  a  width  of  |1J  ft.  be 
made  smooth  and  level,  then  lay  the  line  dowu  the 
middle,  and  with  a  bright  spade  cut  a  trench 
6  inches  or  less  in  depth,  having  au  upright  back. 
Having  done  this,  lift  the  Peas  carefully  from  the 
pots  or  troughs,  aud  plant  about  (i  inches  apart,  the 
roots  being  placed  about  1  to  '2\  inches  below  the 
ground-level,  making  each  plant  firm  in  the  soil ; 
then  draw  a  little  soil  up  to  the  plants,  and  when 
they  have  grown  6  inches  high,  mould  them  up 
finally.  Protection  may  be  afforded  by  sticking 
small  Fir  or  Laurel  twigs  in  the  ground  along  the 
lines,  6  inches  away  from  the  plants ;  and  if 
sparrows  peck  the  latter,  netting,  wire  Pea-guards, 
or  white  thread  with  feathers  hung  thereon, 
should  be  placed  over  the  rows. 

Forcing-frames. — Carrots  aud  Radishes  sown  in 
hot-bed  frames  should  be  freely  ventilated  during 
mild  weather.  When  seed  has  been  sown 
thickly,  and  it  has  germinated  well,  see  that  the 
plants  are  thinned  before  crowding  together  spoils 
them.  When  water  is  necessary  it  should  be  afforded 
iu  the  forenoon  ;  and  about  '.i  p.m.  the  plants  and 
the  soil  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  before  closing 
the  frames.  Turnips  require  but  little  heat ;  and 
benefit  accrues  to  them  from  an  occasional  dusting 
with  wood  ashes  and  fresh  soot  ;  and  during  the 
hours  of  sunshine  by  the  removal  of  the  lights. 

Seeds. — During  March,  sowings  of  Early  Short 
Horn  Carrot,  Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish,  and 
Early  Milan  Turnip,  may  be  made  on  south  borders 
or  sheltered  plots  of  ground  olsewhere.  Before 
sowing  the  various  seeds,  sprinklo  wood  ashes  over 
the  soil,  and  rake  the  surface  smooth.  If  the  seeds 
are  new  and  their  vegetative  qualities  are  what 
thev  should  be,  sow  thinly,  but  in  the  case  of  old 
seeds  or  those  of  low  vegetative  power,  thick  sowing 
is  advisable.  The  drills  should  be  shallow,  and 
the   soil   made   firm  over  and   beneath  the  seeds. 


Bast  mats  should  be  laid  over  the  beds  and  kept  on 
them  till  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  netting 
may  take  their  place. 

Lettuce. — Those  plants  which  have  been  hardened 
off  may  be  planted  on  a  south  border  ;  and  in 
gardens  where  the  wall  trees  are  protected  with  wide 
copings,  some  planting  may  be  done  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  Lettuces  Veitch's  Perfect  Gem,  and 
Golden  Queen  will,  with  this  kind  of  protection, 
and  a  rich  soil  soon  form  solid  hearts,  succeeding  the 
frame  plants.  Seed  should  be  sown  in  warm  spots 
out  of  doors  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties.  Lettuces 
growing  in  frames  require  to  be  afforded  water 
freely,  and  those  of  advanced  growth  may  have 
weak  liquid-manure  afforded  by  means  of  a  long 
spouted  water-can  pushed  along  the  rows  without 
wetting  the  leaves  of  the  plants  ;  or  nitrate  of  sola 
may  be  sprinkled  on  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  per 
square  yard,  aud  water  applied  soon  afterwards. 

Cabbage. — Let  the  ground  between  the  rows  be 
well  hoed,  and  the  plants  earthed  up.  Nitrate  of 
soda  or  other  fertiliser  that  will  cause  quick  leaf 
growth,  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  soil. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Stove  Plants. — Cuttings  of  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans 
may  now  be  taken  of  a  length  of  4  to  5  inches,  and 
struck  in  heat  of  6S°  to  70°,  inserting  them  singly 
in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat  and  loam.  The 
cuttings  should  be  put  under  a  clocht  or  haudlight, 
kept  moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  well  rooted  move  them  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  to  a  slightly  lower  temperatme,  then 
shift  them  into  6-inch  pots,  pinching  out  the  points 
at  the  same  time,  and  once  again  in  June  to  induce 
more  branches  to  break  away  than  would  otherwise 
occur.  For  the  present  afford  stove  treatment,  but 
iu  summer  an  intermediate  temperature  is  to  be 
preferred.  Equal  parts  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  compost  porous,  suits 
the  needs  of  this  plant.  If  tall  plants  are  desired, 
those  of  last  year  may  be  grown  on,  but  for  furnish- 
ing vases  and  for  table  decoration,  annually  raised 
plants  are  best.  Brown  scale  rapidly  increases  on 
this  plant,  and  should  be  kept  under  by  sponging 
the  leaves,  branches,  &c,  with  an  insecticide. 

Eupatorium  {Hebeclinium)  ianthinum  succeeds 
well  under  simdar  treatment  as  regards  propaga- 
tion, &c.  During  the  course  of  the  summer  they 
should  be  potted  into  7  or  S-iuch  pots,  in  turfy  loam 
and  decayed  manure,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots 
stopped  twice  early  in  the  season.  They  are  not 
subject  to  insect  pests. 

Gesnura^,  as  they  go  out  of  flower,  should  be  moved 
to  warm  pits  and  afforded  water  until  the  foliage 
shows  signs  of  ripening,  when  it  should  be  gradually 
withheld,  and  the  pots  placed  on  their  sides. 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias  previously  started  in 
small  pots  should  now  require  a  shift,  which  it  is 
better  to  afford  before  the  leaves  become  fully 
developed.  Let  the  corms  be  kept  just  below  the 
surface,  and  employ  as  a  potting  compost,  three 
parts  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part  dried  cow-dung 
and  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand.  Thrips 
are  troublesome  on  Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  but 
they  may  be  destroyed  with  the  XL-All  Compound, 
using  it  occasionally.  Gloxinias  should  be  afforded 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  ;  and  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  a  temperature  of  about  50°  at  starting. 

The  Conservatory. — Epacrises,  Boronias,  Acacias, 
Genistas,  and  other  Cape  and  Australian  hard- 
wooded  plants  which  have  ceased  to  flower,  should 
have  the  water  supply  reduced  somewhat,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  week  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back, 
and  the  plants  removed  to  a  cool  house  for  a  time, 
repotting  them  when  new  growth  has  begun. 

Cinerarias,  Calceolaria*,  Pelargoniums,  /.'• 
Pots,  etc. —The  plants  should  be  fumigated  or 
vaporised  about  once  iu  three  weeks,  prevention 
being  better  than  cure  ;  if  plants  are  neglected, 
aphis,  &c,  get  established,  and  it  is  then  difficult 
to  eradicate  them  without  injuring  the  foliage. 
Roses  should  be  carefully  looked  over  for  cater- 
pillars, for  there  is  uothiug  better  or  more  effectual 
than  hand-picking.  Cleanliness  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  plants  under  glass  than  is  the  material 
in  which  they  must  root.  At  this  seasou  insects, 
especially  mealy-bug  and  aphides,  increase  at  an 
enormous  rate,  and  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  pests  in  check. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbecb 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — With  but  little  assist- 
ance from  sun-heat  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
fruit  in  the  early  houses  is  not  so  forward  as  usual 
at  this  season.  Any  attempt  to  make  up  for  slow 
progress  by  the  use  of  artificial  heat  must  be  done 
with  great  circumspection,  although  some  varieties 
stand  hard  driving  with  less  ill  effect  than  do- 
others.  Among  the  early  Peaches  which  may  be 
called  safe  ones  to  be  pushed  along  rapidly  are 
Amsden  June  and  Early  Alfred,  both  good  varie- 
ties ;  and  among  Nectarines  Early  Rivers,  Lord 
Napier,  and  Dryden.  Where  extra  high  tempera- 
tures are  really  necessary  in  order  to  secure  ripe 
fruit  at  a  special  date,  the  forcing  should  as  much 
as  possible  be  carried  on  during  daylight,  and 
allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  to  5S°  by  10  o'clock 
at  night.  Where  there  is  no  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  fruit  to  drop  prematurely  at  this  early  stage, 
a  gradual  thinning  should  take  place,  first  taking 
the  smaller  and  worst-placed  fruits.  A  practised 
eye  will  generally  detect  the  fruits  most  likely  to 
swell  away  and  stone  satisfactorily.  To  allow  the 
trees  to  carry  double  or  treble  the  amount  of  fruit 
over  the  stoning  stage  than  will  be  required 
for  a  crop  is  a  great  mistake.  A  good  crop 
of  Nectarines  would  be  two  fruits  to  every 
square  foot  of  covered  trellis  ;  and  for  the 
largest  kinds  of  Peaches  one  fruit  to  the  square 
foot  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  thinning,  frequent  attention 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  and  regulate  the  ad- 
vancing growths.  Let  all  overcrowding  of  the 
shoots  carrying  fruit  be  avoided,  and  if  the  ex- 
tension of  such  shoots  is  not  needed,  they  should 
be  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  ;  then 
forcing  the  energy  of  the  shoots  into  the  young 
fruits  below,  as  will  be  soon  apparent  in  the  rapid 
swelling  of  the  fruits.  Trees  which  are  in  full  leaf 
will  need  a  more  frequent  application  of  water,  and 
in  all  cases  except  in  the  case  of  young  and  vigorous 
trees,  manure-water  should  be  afforded.  A  cheap 
and  ready  means  of  feeding  the  trees,  and  one  that 
suits  the  Peach,  is  first  to  apply  a  good  dressing  of 
soot  and  lightly  fork  it  into  the  border,  allowing 
the  soot  to  become  damp  and  then  afford  water 
copiously.  A  dressing  of  soot  will  answer  for 
several  applications  of  clear  water  ;  and  the  slight 
amount  of  ammonia  arising  from  it  is  beneficial  tc- 
the  trees. 

Succession  Houses. — Those  with  trees  in  flower  will 
demand  daily  attention  iu  regard  to  the  setting  of  the 
flowers  with  a  soft  brush,  and  on  sunny  days  these 
houses  may  be  left  open  an  hour  or  two  longer 
than  others  iu  which  the  fruit  is  set.  Late  houses 
should  be  kept  open  day  aud  night  during  mild 
weather.  In  all  cases  these  later  houses  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  water. 

Melons. — The  progress  that  these  plants  will 
make  will  depend  upon  the  steady  maintenance  of 
top  and  bottom-heat,  and  where  this  has  received 
proper  attentiou,  the  bine  will  now  be  mounting 
the  trellis.  Let  all  side-growths  be  pinched  to  one 
leaf  up  to  the  trellis,  and  to  each  alternate  leaf 
after  the  trellis  is  reached,  thus  throwing  strength 
into  those  shoots  that  are  left  ;  moreover,  the  foli- 
age will  have  ample  space  in  which  to  develop. 
Where  an  early  set  is  desired,  a  few  of  the  strongest 
plants  may  be  stopped  when  they  have  made  1  foot 
of  growth  up  the  trellis,  thus  inducing  them  to 
show  fruitful  bine.  When  the  fruit  appears,  reduce 
to  the  number  per  plant  to  four,  and  attend  care- 
fully to  the  impregnation  of  the  flowers ;  and 
finally,  reduce  the  number  of  fruits  to  three  on 
each.  When  the  plants  reach  this  stage,  the  roots  are 
usually  active,  and  additional  compost  may  be  laid 
on  the  beds  or  hillocks.  This  may  consist  of  sound, 
not  too  light,  fibrous  loam,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  bone  and  blood-manure  added,  which  will 
stimulate  the  plants  to  quicker  root  action.  A 
house  or  hotwater -pit  may  now  be  prepared  for 
succession,  the  same  directions  being  carried  out  , 
as  those  given  for  the  earliest  Melons.  A  good 
sweet  hot-bed  of  carefully-prepared  dung  and 
leaves  should  be  made  up,  and  well-grown  and 
sturdy  plants  only  should  be  planted.  Those  who 
have  to  rely  ou  frame-growu  fruit,  may  after  this 
date  safely  prepare  for  a  crop,  by  sowing  some  of 
the  free-fruiting  kinds.  Among  the  best  for  this 
purpose  are  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Blenheim 
Orange.  It  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  an  ample 
quantity  of  dung  aud  leaves  for  a  bed  o  feet  deep, 
and  for  making  up  linings. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  tlte  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  tlie  signature  will  not  be  printed- 1  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
■or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greo.tly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,  Mar.  "1  !  T°r'l"-ly  and    District   Gardeners' 
I      Association,  Exhibition. 

THURSDAY,      Mar.  22  (  1Il,nc*1«3tlr  »nd  N°rth  of  England 
I      Orchid  Society,  Meeting. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  Mar.   In.— Roses,  Fruit  trees,   Haicly  Perennials, 

&c,  at  Protheroe  &  Moiris'  Rooms. 
TUESDAY",  Mar.  20.-  Final  Clearance  Sale  of  the  Extensive 

Nursery  Stock,  at  The  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 

hy  order  of  Messrs.  Tlios.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  11  o'clock. 
WEDNESDAY,  Mar.  21.— Greenhouse  Plants,   Lilies,  Palm 

Seeds,  Roses,  Regonias,  Tuberoses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  & 

Morris'  Rooms. 
FRIDAY,  Mar.   2:1.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Mori  is'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 43'43. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— March  14  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  53° ;  Min.  34°. 

Dull— cold— changeable. 
Provinces.— March  14(6  p.m.):  Max.  47°,  S.W.  Counties; 
Min.,  45°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


Of  late  years,  as  the  love  for 
Alpine  Gardens,    alpine    plants    has    increased,    so 

the  desire  to  cultivate  them  has 
extended.  The  herbarium,  all-important  as  it 
is,  by  no  means  satisfies  either  the  lover  of 
plants  for  their  own  sakes,  nor  the  student  who 
wishes  to  investigate  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  plants  in  question.  Just  now  the  stud}' 
of  what  is  called  Ecology,  is  earnestly  pursued. 
Intelligent  observers  are  not  contented  with 
simply  observing  and  admiring— they  must 
know  the  "reason  why."  This  flower  has  such 
a  configuration,  that  one  growing  perhaps  under 
apparently  like  conditions,  is  differently  shaped. 
Some  flowers  have  spots  or  hairs,  or  spurs, 
others  have  none.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  diversity  ?  This  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  herbarium.  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  said  that  these  peculiarities  are  or  were 
originally  the  consequences  of  a  response  to  the 
influence  of  external  conditions,  or  that  they 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  insect  visita- 
tions and  the  distribution  of  the  pollen.  Some- 
times they  are  of  an  aggressive  nature,  bidding 
defiance  to  marauders  ;  at  other  times  they  are 
mere  passive  protectors.  This  class' of  facts 
relating  to  the  adaptation  of  form  and  structure 
to  circumstances  is  comprised  under  the  general 
term  Ecology. 

It  is  a  fascinating  study,  and  it  necessitates 
the  investigation  of  the  plants  as  they  grow. 
Students,  now,  are  dependent  on  the  resources 
of  a  garden  to  a  degree  that  was  not  dreamt 
•of  a  few  years  ago.  Among  these  gardens  the 
alpine  gardens  established  in  various  mountain 
districts  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  &c, 
are  specially  valuable  fur  the  purposes  we  have 
alluded  to.  They  are  placed  at  various  levels 
— one  lately  mentioned  by  us  at  the  Rocher  do 
Naye  is  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet — that  at 


Zermatt,  for  instance,  is  in  the  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  plants  are  grown 
on  raised  beds,  divided  into  compartments 
and  pockets,  and  irrigated  by  means  of  a 
perforated  pipe  carried  along  the  ridges  of  the 
rocks.  This  garden  contains  a  collection  of  the 
wild  plants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains  and 
valleys,  which  is  very  serviceable,  if  for  no  other 
reason  that  it  affords  the  botanical  tourist,  not 
overburdened  on  his  journey  with  books  of  refer- 
ence, to  name  with  facility  the  plants  he  has 
gathered  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Such  gardens,  if  not  carefully  looked  after, 
soon  lose  their  value  and  become  tangled 
masses  of  nameless  vegetation,  pretty  enough 
sometimes,  but  useless  for  all  purposes  of 
research ;  whilst  the  labels  soon  assume  the 
confused  condition  known  to  printers  as 
"pye."  Such  wildernesses  may  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  large  Swiss  hotels,  when 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  started  has  cooled 
down.  This  circumstance  shows  the  necessity 
of  placing  such  gardens  under  constant  intelli- 
gent supervision  during  the  season  ;  in  winter, 
of  course,  they  must  be  left  untended. 

The  garden  known  as  Linnsea,  at  Bourg  St. 
Pierre,  in  the  Valais,  is  the  best  known  of 
these  gardens.  We  give  a  view  of  one  of 
the  many  rock  -  beds  in  our  Supplementary 
Illustration.  It  is  maintained  under  the 
auspices  of  a  society  instituted  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Correvon.  There  are  special  rockeries  devoted 
to  Ferns,  Sempervivums,  Primulas,  &e.,  and 
in  others  the  floras  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Cevennes,  the  Caucasus,  and  even  of  extra 
European  mountain  districts,  like  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  Andes,  and  the  mountains  of 
Tasmania,  are  illustrated  by  examples. 

It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  utility  of  the 
garden  by  the  erection  of  a  workroom — labora- 
tory is  too  grand  a  name — where  microscopes 
and  botanical  appliances  for  the  use  of  students 
may  be  found.  The  Linnsea  is  reached  from 
Martigny  in  five  to  six  hours,  following  the 
route  to  the  great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  placed  at 
a  height  of  1,700  metres.  Plantations  or 
natural  groups  of  Larches  and  Pinus  Cembra 
afford  shelter,  and  add  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene. 

It  is  evident  that  a  garden  so  placed  and  con- 
ducted on  comprehensive  principles  will  be  of 
great  value  to  horticulturists  and  to  botanists. 
The  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  very 
small,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  much 
less  than  the  importance  of  the  establishment 
demands. 


ticultural 
Society. 


Another  week  has  past,  and  we 
The  Royal  Hor-  are  stiH  without  any  authentic 
information  as  to  the  new  pro- 
gramme of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for 
this  reticence,  but  if  so,  there  is  the  greater 
cause  for  not  accepting  the  result  of  the  annual 
meeting  as  final.  It  does  not  require  much 
thought  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
proposals  of  such  magnitude  must  necessarily 
occupy  much  time  for  their  due  consideration, 
and  that  the  consequent  negotiations  must  also 
be  time-absorbing.  The  Council  will  doubtless 
feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  take  the  Fellows 
into  their  confidence,  and  not  take  the  approval 
of  the  annual  report  as  a  mandate  to  carry  out 
works  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  with- 
out the  express  sanction  of  the  Fellows. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  Centenary  of 
the  Society  should  be  duly  commemorated,  and 
four  years  is  not  too  long  in  advance  for  some 
of  the  proposals  that  have   been  made.     The 


formation  of  a  new  garden  at  a  distance  from 
London  is  one  proposal,  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  the  circumstanee  that  the  lease  of  Chiswick 
has  only  a  few  years  to  run — how  many  we  do 
not  exactly  know.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Council  has  to  consider  whether  they  will  dis- 
pense with  a  garden  in  future,  or  whether  they 
will  procure  one  in  another  situation.  They  have 
decided  in  principle  that  they  will  obtain  a 
new  trial-ground,  and  in  so  far,  but  no  further, 
as  we  take  it,  they  have  received  the  mandate 
of  the  Fellows.  The  Fellows  present  at  the 
annual  meeting  could  never  have  had  the 
idea  of  pledging  the  Society  generally  to  the 
details  of  this,  or  indeed  of  any  other  scheme, 
particulars  of  which  were,  probably  of  necessity, 
not  laid  before  them.  It  is  not  possible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  schemes  that  may 
be  unexceptionable,  but  which  are  still 
mainly  visionary.  We  can  only  wait  for 
fuller  knowledge  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
must  take  exception  to  the  notion  which 
seems  to  be  adopted  by  some,  that  the 
Fellows  are  pledged  by  the  results  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  proper  course  is  for  the 
Council  to  mention  what  suggestions  they  have 
received,  and  to  formulate  the  proposal  they 
consider  best,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  do 
so,  lay  it  in  detail  before  the  Fellows  and  act 
in  accordance  with  their  finding. 


The  authorities  of  the  Royal 
Plant  Names.  Gardens,  Kew,  have  conferred 
an  immense  boon  on  horticul- 
turists by  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
a  list  of  garden  names  of  plants  introduced 
between  187<>  and  1800.*  The  list  published 
in  our  own  columns,  including  the  period  from 
1841  to  1S78  was  published  in  detached  frag- 
ments at  irregular  intervals,  and  was  avowedly 
a  select  list  only,  of  which  but  a  few  completed 
sets  were  issued.  Nevertheless,  it  may  now  be 
said  that  with  its  aid  we  have  a  fairly  complete 
list  from  1841  almost  to  the  present  time  of  the 
most  important  plants,  besides  the  numerous 
scattered  lists  given  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns  and  in  those  of  our  contemporaries. 

A  similar  more  or  less  complete  publication 
has  been  made  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Year-Bool;,  and  in  other  periodicals 
of  like  nature,  and  continued  for  some  years  ; 
while  the  Kew  Bulletin  has  latterly  contained 
similar  and  more  complete  enumerations.  The 
Index  Bibliographique  of  Morren  and  De  Vos 
contains  a  complete  list  of  plants  described, 
figured,  or  introduced  into  Belgium  from  1830 
to  18S0.  The  same  plants,  we  may  presume, 
found  their  way  to  this  country.  The  catalogues 
of  the  gardens  of  Commander  Hanbury  of 
La  Mortola,  of  M.  Barbey  of  Vallorbe,  and  of 
M.  Micheli  of  Geneva,  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  as  useful  lists  of  garden 
plants.  To  have  these  names  brought  together 
in  a  single  volume  is  an  enormous  advantage, 
for  which,  as  we  have  said,  horticulturists  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Royal  Gardens.  It  is  a  large  step  towards  the 
publication  of  a  Hortus  Europseus,  in  which  the 
validity  of  the  names  could  be  established,  and 
incorrect  or  provisional  names  eliminated 

The  book  before  113  is,  however,  professedly 
only  a  list  of  names.  Many  of  these  are  mere 
garden-names  applied  by  the  introducers  or  the 
raisers  without  a  thought  of  their  botanical 
correctness  or  otherwise.  Their  "provisional" 
character  is  in  many  cases  inevitable,  as  no  means 

*  List  of  Published  Names  of  Plants  introduced  to  Cultivation 
1S76-1896  Kew  Bulletin,  Additional,  Series  iv.)  (Eyre  &  Spot- 
tiswoode.    Price  is.) 
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may  exist  at  the  time  of  introduction  for  the  exact 
determination  of  particular  subjects.  Names 
thus  given  without  botanical  authorisation 
should  always  have  the  abbreviation  "  hort." 
affixed  to  them,  to  avoid  confusion.  It  would  be 
still  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  Latin  names  alto- 
gether for  such  plants  till  their  status  is  ascer- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  plant 
has  been  botanically  described  or  figured  by 
some  competent  authority,  the  name  of  that 
authority  should  be  given.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  scores  of  species  described  in  these  columns 
by  Reichenbach  and  other  botanists,  the  names 
are  mentioned,  and  the  references  are  cited,  but 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  Kew  list  to  show 
that  these  are  not  merely  garden  names,  but 
duly  registered  plants,  such  as  a  monographer 
would  be  bound  to  quote.  As  the  reference  is 
invariably  given  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  it  only  involves  the  necessity  of 
turning  up  the  reference,  when  the  name  and 
its  author  will  be  found. 

In  the  Index  Kewentis  many  merely  pro- 
visional or  catalogue  names,  published  without 
botanical  examination,  and  the  descriptions  of 
which  were  not  cast  in  botanical  form,  are 
assigned  to  their  presumed  authors  in  .spite  of 
their  being  unsigned.  In  this  way,  species 
are  attributed  to  individuals  who  in  many 
cases,  perhaps  most,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  plants,  and  had  not  even  seen  them.  While 
speaking  of  the  monumental  Index  Kewensis,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  although  some  garden 
names  are  inserted  in  that  work,  a  very  large 
.number  were  excluded,  because  they  lacked 
botanical  significance.  The  record  of  these 
names,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  is  still  pre- 
served at  Kew,  and  it  would  have  added  to  the 
value  of  the  present  publication  had  they  been 
inserted  in  it.  As  many  of  them  must  be 
identical  with  those  now  published,  and  would 
not  require  to  be  repeated,  the  additional  bulk 
would  not  have  been  excessive. 

The  present  volume  goes  far  to  supply  what 
we  have  longed  for — a  complete  list  of  cultivated 
piants,  adapted  for  the  use  not  so  much  of 
professed  botanists,  as  for  working  horti- 
culturists. 

The  number  of  names  entered  amounts  to 
7000  ;  the  actually  new  plants  have  been  derived 
chiefly  from  Colombia,  Malaya,  and  the  Poly- 
nesian islands.  It  contains,  it  should  be  said, 
not  only  the  names,  but  brief  descriptions  of 
the  plants. 

The  orders  most  largely  represented  are 
Orchidace;e,  Liliace;c,  and  Aracese — an  indica- 
tion of  the  taste  of  the  day  in  matters  horti- 
cultural. We  cite  some  additional  figures, 
which  further  illustrate  the  trend  of  modern 
plant-collecting.  Of  Odontoglossum  there  are 
about  350  entries,  and  of  other  genera  the 
numbers  are  as  follows  : — Cypripedium,  350  ; 
Cattleya,  250  ;  Dendrobium,  220  ;  Lama,  100 ; 
Masdevallia,  150  ;  Oncidium,  120  ;  Croton  and 
Iris,  each  100.  These  numbers  include  not 
only  recognised  species,  but  hybrids  and  cross- 
breds.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  book  has  been  compiled,  we  add  the 
reference  relating  to — 

"Berberis  Thunbergi  (/>'.  M.,  t.  6646),  H. 
[hardy].— A  species  of  dwarf  bushy  habit  ; 
spines,  simple  ;  L.  [leaves],  tufted,  v. — 1  in. 
long,  spatulate  obovate  entire;  Fl.,  solitary 
pendulous;  pale  yellow,  tinged  with  red.  Japan." 
To  make  this  complete,  the  name  of  the 
author  and  the  date  of  publication  should  have 
been  added.  But  the  illustration  will  confirm  our 
statement  that  this  book  is  of  the  utmost  value 
to  horticulturists,  and  a  great  aid  to  botanists. 


Linnean  Society.— A  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Thursday  last,  March  15,  at  8  p.  M  , 
when  the  following  papers  were  read  : — Mr.  W.  B. 
Hemslev,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  others:  "Report 
on  the  Botanical  Results  of  an  Expedition  to 
Mount  Roraima  in  British  Guiana,  undertaken 
in  1898  by  Messrs.  F.  V.  McConnell  and 
J.  J.  Qo-elch."  Mr.  A.  W.  Waters,  F.L.S.  : 
"  Bryozoa  from  Franz-Josef  Land,  collected  by  the 
Jackson-Harmsworth  Expedition,  1S96  97."  Exhi- 
bition—  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  : 
Lantern-3lides  of  Flowers.  (Postponed  from  last 
meeting. ) 

Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1900.— Mr.  Edwd. 
Mawlet,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted,  Herts,  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  dates  of  Rose  shows 
to  be  held  in  the  current  year: — Jane  27  (Wed- 
nesday), Salisbury  (N.R.S.),  and  Richmond,  Surrey 
(two  days)  ;  June  2S  (Thursday),  Canterbury ; 
June  30  (Saturday),  Windsor.  July  3  (Tuesday), 
Gloucester,  Harrow,  and  Sutton  ;  July  4  (Wednes- 
day), Croydon,  Hereford,  and  Reigate  ;  July  5 
(Thursday),  Bath  and,Norwich  ;  July  7  (Saturday), 
Crystal  Palace  (N.R.S.)  ;  July  10  (Tuesday),  Wol- 
verhampton (three  days)  ;  July  12  (Thursday), 
Brentwood,  Eltham,  and  Salcerhebble  ;  July  IS 
(Wednesday),  Cardiff  (two  days)  ;  July  19  (Thurs- 
day), Birmingham  (N.R.S.),  and  Helensburgh; 
July  21  (Tuesday),  Tibshelf.  Mr.  Mawlet  will 
be  glad  to  receive  the  dates  of  any  other  Rose 
shows  (or  horticultural  exhibitions  in  which  Roses 
form  a  leading  feature)  for  the  next  list  of  R,ose 
show  fixtures  which  will  appear  early  in  April. 

Dahlia  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.— 

An  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  much  the  lines  of 
that  held  last  summer  will  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  September  18  and  two  following 
days.  A  sum  of  nearly  £30  is  offered  in  prizes,  a 
portion  of  which  has  been  subscribed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  private  subscription.  Two  main 
objects  are  sought  by  the  establishment  of  this 
show  :  one  is  to  provide  an  exhibition  of  Dahlias 
in  central  London,  the  other  to  afford  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  a  further  exhibition  of  seedling 
Dahlias.  The  Aquarium  show  will  be  supplemental 
to  and  not  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  September  7,  as  all  the  donors  to  the 
prize  fund  are  members  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society.  Schedules  of  prizes  can  be  obtained  of  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  42,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing,  W. 

The  Shropshire  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.— We  have  received  a  schedule  of  the  prizes 
to  be  offered  at  Shrewsbury  by  this  Society  during 
the  present  year.  The  first  show  will  be  held  on 
April  4,  and  although  this  eveut  is  chiefly  of  local 
interest,  there  will  be  thirty-eight  classes  for 
plants  and  flowers.  The  great  summer  show,  as 
we  have  already  announced,  has  been  fixed  for 
August  22  and  23.  The  prizes  to  be  offered  then 
are  of  the  usual  liberal  character,  and  amount  to 
about  £1000.  We  do  not  discover  any  important 
alterations  in  the  classes  for  plants,  or  those  for 
cut  flowers.  There  will  be  two  large  group  classes, 
the  1st  prize  for  each  of  which  will  be  £25.  An  equal 
sum  is  offered  as  1st  prize  for  an  exhibit  of  twenty 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  £20  for  au  exhibit 
of  thirty  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  (Orchids 
excluded)  in  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches.  The 
classes  for  cut  flowers  are  very  numerous,  and  in- 
clude one  for  an  exhibit  of  bouquets  on  a  space  of 
10  ft.  by  5  ft.,  for  which  prizes  are  offered  of  £15, 
£12  10s.,  and  £10.  In  the  fruit  section,  in  place  of  the 
Champion  Grape  class  of  last  year,  there  is  to  a 
Champion  Fruit  Class.  The  exhibits  are  to  consist 
of  tweuty-four  dishes  of  British  grown  fruit,  and 
each  exhibit  will  be  given  a  space  of  10  feet  by 
4  feet  C  inches.  Pines,  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  Bananas,  are  not 
invited,  but  we  suppose,  with  the  exception  of 
Pines,   may   be   shown   at   the    discretion   of    the 


exhibitor.  The  maximum  points  to  be  awarded 
for  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Pears, 
Apples,  Figs,  Apricots,  Plums  and  Cherries, 
are  published  in  the  schedule.  Each  collection  of 
fruit  must  be  decorated  with  non-flowering  plants, 
loose  foliage,  or  cut  flowers,  but  the  quality  or 
otherwise  of  the  decorations  will  not  influence  in 
any  degree  the  awards  of  prizes  for  fruit.  The  fruit 
prizes,  which  are  £25,  £20,  £15,  and  £10,  will  very 
properly  be  awarded  to  the  collections  that  show 
highest  cultural  merit.  But  there  are  three  extra, 
prizes  of  £3,  £2,  and  £1,  which  will  be  gained  by 
the  decorations  exclusively.  Thus  there  are  two 
competitions  in  the  one  class.  The  same  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  cases  for  smaller 
collections  of  fruit— twelve  dishes,  and  nine  dishes. 
All  collections  have  now  to  be  decorated,  but  the 
fruit  in  every  case  will  be  judged  on  its  own  merits 
only.  This  appears  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  way 
of  settling  the  question.  It  will  secure  that  exhibits 
of  fruit  will  be  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  expected  to  please  visitors,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  prevent  the  award  of  prizes  that  have 
been  offered  for  the  finest  fruit  to  a  collection  of 
second  best  fruits  because  they  are  faultlessly  staged. 
The  class  for  a  table  of  fruits  arranged  for  dessert 
will  be  continued  on  the  same  principle  as  last  year. 
The  classes  for  vegetables  include  special  prizes 
from  most  of  the  large  seedsmen,  in  addition  to 
those  given  by  the  Society.  Independently  of  the 
cottager's  section,  this  interesting  schedule  includes 
199  classes.  The  Hon.  Sees,  are  Messrs.  Ausitt  & 
Nauston,  The  Square,  Shrewsbury. 

Town  Planting  in  Germany  and  Hol- 
land.— In  La  Semaine  Horticole  is  quoted  a  list 
of  the  sums  granted  by  the  public  bodies  in  1898, 
for  furnishing  parks  and  plantations  in  Germany. 
These  figures  show  the  progress  of  horticulture  in 
the  country.  The  amounts  in  marks  or  shillings 
are  as  follows  :  —  Berlin,  302, 5S2  ;  Hamburg, 
179,000  ;  Breslau,  169,600  ;  Cologne,  107,497  ;  Mag- 
deburg, 96.500 ;  Munich,  S4.3U0 ;  Frankfurt,  79,3S0  ; 
Leipzig,  73,622  ;  Dresden,  61,200  ;  and  Haaover, 
59,150  marks.  This  amounts  to  a  sum  reckoned  in 
pfenuiges  (a  pfennige  is  worth  less  than  half  a 
farthing)  per  inhabitant  of  :  —  for  Breslau,  46  ; 
Magdeburg,  45  ;  Frankfurt.  35  ;  Cologne,  33  ; 
Hamburg,  29  ;  Hanover,  23  ;  Munich,  21  ;  Dres- 
den, Leipzig,  and  Berlin,  eighteen  pfennigs  for 
each  city.  In  the  cities  of  Holland  the  expenditure 
the  same  year  was  as  follows  in  florins  (Is.  Sd.) : — 
Amsterdam,  60,750  ;  The  Hague,  37,400  ;  Rot- 
terdam, 30,900  ;  Utrecht,  21,275  :  Arnhem,  13,000  ; 
Nimeguen,  12,952  ;  Groningen,  12,040  ;  Haarlem, 
10,660  florins  ;  making  a  sum,  for  each  individual, 
of :— for  Amsterdam,  12  cents;  The  Hague,  19  ;  Rot- 
terdam, 10  ;  Utrecht,  22  ;  Arnhem,  23  ;  Nimeguen, 
31  ;  Groningen,  IS  ;  and  Hiarlem  sixteen  cents. 

Fruit  from  the  Cape.— Since  our  last  re- 
port, the  steamships  Dun-ottar  Castle  and  Moor, 
of  the  Castle  and  Union  Lines,  have  arrived  from  the 
Cape,  the  former  bringing  621  boxes  of  Plums,  176 
of  Peaches,  190  of  Grapes,  37  of  Nectarines,  and 
34  of  Pears  :  total,  1054  boxes.  Of  Plums,  most 
were  sold  privately  at  Covent  Garden.  The  fruit 
was  in  good  condition,  but  prices  were  low,  owing 
to  large  arrivals  ;  tine  qualities  realised  8s.  to  9s. 
per  box.  Of  Peaches,  mostly  in  good  condition, 
although  the  quality  varied  very  much,  the  best 
realising  lis.  per  box.  Grapes  were  in  good  con- 
dition, and  sold  quickly  at  fair  prices  ;  the  best 
prices  were  18s.  per  box.  Nectarines  were  large 
aud  good-looking,  but  not  thoroughly  ripe  ;  fan- 
prices  were  obtained  for  them.  Pears  were  in  good 
condition,  but  not  tine  enough  fruit  to  obtain  the' 
top  prices.  There  is  a  good  market  for  large  and 
ripe  Pears.  The  Moor  brought  497  boxes  of 
Plums,  1S1  of  Peaches,  280  of  Grapes,  143  of 
Pears,  and  11  of  Nectarines -total.  1112  boxes. 
Plums  were  an  over-supply,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered the  same  sort  of  table  luxury  as  Teaches  or 
Nectarines,  and  are  nol  sought  after  by  west-end 
houses  so  much  as  Grapes  are.  Those  put  ou  the 
market  were  in  good    ondition  ;  a  few  boxes  of 
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the  very  beat  Kelsey  Plums  fetched  9s.  a  box  ; 
others  sold  at  low  prices.  Peaches  were  in  good 
condition,  and  fetched  moderate  prices.  Grapes 
were  in  fair  condition,  19*.  a  box  being  obtained 
for  the  best — mostly  the  variety  Hermitage.  The 
Pears  were  in  good  condition,  iiuite  ripe,  but 
rather  small ;  the  best  fetched  8s.  per  box.  Nec- 
tarines were  in  fair  condition,  and  quickly  sold  at 
good  prices  ;  14s.  per  box  for  the  best.  The  whole 
of  the  fruit  seems  to  have  been  carried  by  the 
steamers  in  capital  condition,  and  the  merchants 
here  seem  well  satisfied. 

STOCK-TAKING:  FEBRUARY.  —  The  national 
stock-taking  having  just  been  closed,  the  balance- 
sheet  drawn  up  and  passed,  we  may  briefly  refer 
to  what  is  the  basis  of  the  account  for  very  much 
of  all  yearly  stock-taking — the  "Trade  and  Navi- 
gation Returns,"  and  now  relating  to  the  encou- 
raging figures  for  the  past  month.  Astonishing  as 
these  are,  we  can  but  hope  considering  our  liabili- 
ties, that  they  but  prelude  greater  records  in  the 
months  to  follow.  The  imports  for  last  month  foot 
up  at  £37, 604,808,  against  £35,589, 109—  an  increase 
of  £2,065,699.  The  following  are  our  usual  extracts 
from  the  "  summary  "  table  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

35,539,1C9 

37,604,808 
11,081,019 

+2,005,699 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

11,915,431 

-S34.412 

(B.)  Articles  of  fond 
&  drink — dutiable 

1,821,205 

2,01  1,282 

1  198,071 

Raw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures           

6,22S,4;;4 

7,810,905 

+1,582,531 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and   manufactures 

2,920,154 

3,556,351 

4030,197 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,312,992 

1,303,107 

—9,885 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

95,027 

89,392 

—5,635 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  returns  relating 
to  fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables  are  of  more  than 
usual  interest — the  figures  and  values  for  the  past 
month  are  a3  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Diflfen  nee. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 
Apples 

Bushels. 
308,225 

Cwt. 
169,729 

Value. 

£. 
—4,317 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

56 

+  277 

Bananas...        bunches 

S9,409 

+3S.500 

Grapes 

1,859 

637 

—1,099 

Lemons ...        

75,748 

109,945 

+20,172 

Nuts— Almonds  (cwt.) 

5,005 

0,232 

+  5,172 

,,       others,  used  as 
fruit  (value)  ... 

£1S,327 

—5,770 

Oranges 

1,272,695 

77S.7  IS 

— 11,492 

Pears      

2,808 

1,192 

—25 

Plums    

439 

15S 

—294 

Unenumerated 

53,636 

4,081 

— 19.23S 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

569.654 

619,005 

— S.5S7 

Potatos cwt. 

62,787 

328,263 

+40,945 

Tomatos           ...     ,, 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 
merated value 

£92,753 

38,420 
£53,743 

+34,897 
—39,010 

We  may  add,  that  California  promises  to  compete 
for  the  supply  of  high-class  Asparagus  for  the 
English  market ;  it  has  a  long  way  to  travel,  but 
they  have  done  some  good  work  in  the  way  of 
transporting  tender  fruit  by  the  aid  of  the  cool 
chamber.  The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  past 
two  months  we  may  add  is  £82, 160,722,  against 
£76,755,715— or  an  increase  of  £5,405,007— truly, 
a  step  forward.     Coming  now  to  the — 

Exports, 
we  find  a  still  more  satisfactory  record.     The  total 
for  the  month  is  £23,219,S49,  against  £19  382,406 
for   February,    1899— an    increase   of    £3,837,443. 
The  increase  is  distributed  over  all  the  sections. 


Altogether,  the  export  division  of  trade  shows  a 
most  healthy  condition  of  things.  The  figures 
for  the  past  two  months  foots  up  at  £46,803,531, 
as  against  £39,729,640  in  1899 — an  increase  of 
£7,073,891. 

Tree   Planting-in   on    Crown    Lands   in 

Wales. — Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Woods 
and  Forests  have  again  placed  their  order  for 
extending  their  plantation  on  Crown  Property, 
Wales,  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibkan  & 
Sox,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Arthog. 

Plants  for  Study.— According  to  Nature 
for  March  1,  1900,  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  of  York,  have  inaugurated  a  new 
department  in  their  nurseries,  which  may  be  of 
great  service  to  botanical  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators, in  providing  a  supply  of  material  especially 
for  microscopic  work.  They  have  issued  an  exten- 
sive priced  catalogue,  comprising  objects  in  the 
Myxomycetes,  Alga;  (including  diatoms),  Characese, 
Fungi,  Hepaticoe,  Musci,  Pteridophyta  (prothallia 
and  vegetative  organs),  Gymnosperms,  and  all  the 
more    important     orders    of    Angiosperms.       The 
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department  is  under  the  management  of  an  ex- 
perienced practical  botanist,  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Burtt,  and  seems  likely  to  supply  a  long-felt  want. 
Considering  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  plants,  and 
their  relationship  one  to  the  other,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  times,  it  would  be  well  if  Messrs. 
Backhouse  would  increase  the  supply  during  the 
season  of  illustrations  of  the  principal  natural 
orders  ;  these  would  be  of  great  value  to  medical 
students  and  to  young  gardeners. 

The  Late  John  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Nur- 
series, who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society,  was 
also  its  first  treasurer.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  (see  p.  175)  the  following  motion  was 
adopted  unanimously  on  the  proposition  of  another 
of  the  society's  first  supporters,  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  :  "  That  the  members  .... 
at  their  annual  meeting  ....  desire  to  record 
tbeir  appreciation  of  the  inestimable  services  ren- 
dered to  the  fund  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Fraser  as 
first  Treasurer  on  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
and  hereby  tender  their  sincere  condolences  to 
his  family  for  the  irreparable  loss  they  have 
sustained." 


IBIS  DANFOBDLE   AND  I.   STENO 
PHYLLA. 

These  are  two  species  of  bulbous  Iris  allied  to  I. 
reticulata  and  persica,  of  which  one  is  quite  new 
and  of  the  other  a  good  supply  of  bulbs  has  now 
been  brought  to  this  country  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  both  exhibited  in  flower  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  of  Colchester,  at  the  last  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

I.  Danfordi*  (fig.  54)  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Dan- 
ford  on  the  Cilician  Taurus  in  the  spring  of  1876, 
growing  not  far  from  the  melting  snow  at  a  height 
of  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  it  has  since  been 
collected  by  Bornmuller  in  Amasia.  The  leaves- 
are  very  narrow,  short  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
but  as  in  I.  reticulata,  growing  out  to  a  considerable 
length  after  the  flower  fades.  The  flower  springs- 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  has  a  long 
slender  tube.  The  limb  is  about  H  in.  long;  the 
inner  segments  are  entirely  suppressed,  and  the 
outer  have  a  long  claw  and  a  small  reflexing 
orbicular,  yellow  blade,  with  spots  of  black  at 
the  base,  extending  down  the  claw.  The  style- 
branches  are  also  yellow  with  large  crests,  which 
reach  to  the  tip  of  the  perianth  segments.  It  has 
been  called  I.  Bornmulleri  by  Haussknecht,  and  I. 
amasiana  by  Bornmuller.  It  was  figured  at 
tab.  7410  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  from  plants  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  1890. 

Iris  stenopbylla  (fig.  55,  p.  171),  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Siehe  in  the  Cilician  Taurus  in  1S95-6, 
has  never  been  previously  figured  or  described  so  far 
as  we  are  aware.  The  name  stenopbylla  was  given 
to  it  by  Haussknecht,  and  it  has  also  been  called 
I.  Heldreichi.  It  has  a  tuft  of  five  or  six  linear 
leaves  deeply  channelled  down  the  face,  short  and 
stiflly  erect  at  the  flowering  season.  The  flower 
springs  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
long  tube  is  lightly  wrapped  round  by  the  imbri- 
cated, lanceolate  spathe-valves  ;  the  outer  segments 
of  the  perianth  are  a  couple  of  inches  long,  with  a 
reflexing  blade  about  as  long  as  the  claw,  blackish- 
blue  towards  the  tip,  and  with  many  black  spots 
on  a  pale  ground  below  it.  The  inner  segments 
are  small,  and  spread  horizontally.  The  style- 
branches  are  lilac,  with  very  large  crests,  which 
reach  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  perianth.  Its 
nearest  alliance  is  with  I.  persica.  A  coloured 
figure  and  full  description  will  appear  shortly  iri 
the  Botanical  Maqazine.  J.  O.  Baker. 


THE  WEATHEB  IN  WEST  HEBTS. 

The  weather  remained  with  scarcely  any  altera- 
tion as  regards  temperature  until  the  9th,  but  since 
then,  although  the  night  readings  have  changed 
but  little,  the  days  have  been  decidedly  warmer. 
On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  only  6°  of  frost.  Both  at  1  foot,and  2  feet 
deep  the  soil  is  now  about  1°  warmer  than  is  sea- 
sonable. No  rain  at  all  has  fallen  for  nearly  ten 
days.  The  winds  have  been  very  light,  and  entirely 
from  some  northerly  or  easterly  point  of  the  compass. 
The  average  rate  of  movement  of  the  air  at  30  feet 
above  the  ground  during  the  seven  days  ending  the 
Sth,  was  less  than  two  miles  an  hour,  and  in  no- 
hour  rose  to  eight  miles.  The  same  seven  days- 
were  also  extremely  gloomy,  as  the  sun  shone  for 
only  three  hours  altogether  during  that  week.  The- 
first  Chionodoxa  Lucilia;  came  into  flower  in  the 
spot  under  observation  in  my  garden  on  the  12th, 
which  is  four  days  later  than  its  average  date  in 
the  previous  twelve  years,  and  later  than  in  any  of 
those  years  since  1S95.  E.  M.,  Btrkhamsted*. 
March  13. 


Cultural   Memoranda. 


CALADIUMS. 

Those  tubers  which  have   been  kept  dry  in   » 

warm  house,  should  be  shook  out  and  repotted  in 

small  pots,  to  be  again  repotted  later  on.     Afford 

water  sparingly  till  roots  form,  and  place  the  pots 
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in  a  moist  stove  or  Melon-house,  dewing  them  twice 
daily  with  a  fine-rose  water-pot.  When  the  leaves 
begin  to  form  afford  full  light,  and  shading  thinly 
when  the  sun  is  very  bright.  The  first  potting 
may  be  with  a  light,  sandy  soil,  but  at  the  second 
one  turfy-loam  in  a  rough  state,  a  small  quantity  of 
dried  cow-dung  or  rotten  manure,  together  with  a 
few  small  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  plenty  of  sharp 
sand  should  be  used.  Peat  too  may  be  added  to  the 
compost  with  good  result*.  Although  the  tubers 
wiU,winter  well  in  the  pots  in  which  they  grew,  I 
prefer  to  shake  them  out  when  the  foliage  is  dead, 
and  layer  th  m    n  large  pots  with  dry  sand,  the 


Gloriosa  superba. 
These  bulbs  should  now  have  the  exhausted  soil 
shaken  from  them  and  be  repotted,  and  then 
placed  in  a  moist  sto\  e.  The  best  sort  of  soil  for 
the  plants  is  a  light  porous  loam  and  fibrous  peat, 
not  too  finely  broken  up,  in  equal  proportions, 
and  some  charcoal  and  road-grit ;  the  pots  should 
be  well  drained.  From  three  to  five  strong  bulbs 
may  be  placed  in  12  to  14-inch  pots  after  three- 
parts  filling  the  pots  ;  this  will  give  ample  room 
for  a  top-dressiDg  when  some  amount  of  growth 
has  been  made.  Not  much  water  should  be 
afforded  till  the  pots  begin  to  fill  with  roo    s,  and 
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Fig.  55. — iris  stenophylla.    (see  p.  170.) 


pots  taking  up  but  little  room,  and  they  may  be 
stood  out  of  the  way  in  a  house  having  a  tempera- 
ture that  does  not  fall  below  60°. 

Gardenias. 
Cuttings  struck  and  potted  early  in  the  month  of 
January  will  now  require  repotting,  and  to  be 
placed  in  a  brisk  moist  heat.  The  plants  should 
uot  be  checked  in  their  growth,  as  they  are  long  in 
making  a  fresh  start.  Young  plants  should  bo 
encouraged  to  make  strong,  robust  growth,  applying 
water  liberally  when  the  soil  is  getting  dry,  and 
affording  artificial  manure  and  clear  soot  water  in 
small  doses  at  weekly  intervals.  The  poiuts  of  the 
leading  shoots  should  be  stopped  twice,  if  this  be 
done  more  often  the  flowers  come  small.  The 
best  kind  of  soil  for  the  plants  is  roughish  peat 
and  fibrous-loam,  with  small  lumps  of  charcoal  and 
plenty  of  sharp  sand  ;  pot  firmly,  and  leave  ample 
space  for  affording  water. 


afterwards  water  may  be  freely  applied,  and  at 
intervals  clear  soot-water,  liquid-manure,  or  some 
kind  of  artificial  manure ;  train  the  shoot  to  a 
trellis  placed  near  the  roof-glass.  H.  Marlcham. 
lVrotham  Park;  Barne.t. 

Sweet  Basil. 
This  herb,  Ocymum  basilicum,  whose  aromatic 
leaves  is  used  as  a  flavouring  for  soups,  &c.  though 
not  difficult  to  grow,  is  costly  to  purchase,  and  not 
easy  to  obtain.  If  by  chance  the  gardener  should 
fail  to  meet  the  demand  for  it,  a  good  method  of 
culture  is  to  prepare  about  sixty  6-inch  pots  in 
September,  and  prick  off  into  each  of  these  a  dozen 
or  so  of  seedlings  taken  from  the  seed-pans.  These 
become  well  established  before  the  winter  sets  in — 
an  important  point,  for  late  seedlings  will  not 
develop  into  satisfactory  plants.  Placed  in  a  light, 
warm  house,  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  glass,  they  grow 
strong,  and  remain  sturdy.     When  this  is  the  case, 


after  having  been  cut  over,  if  the  pots  are  plunged 
in  a  little  bottom-heat,  the  planes  soon  begin  to 
grow  again,  and  are  more  satisfactory  than  new 
seedlings.  Cultivated  in  potB,  Sweet  Basil  succeeds 
better  than  when  grown  in  boxes,  as  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  damp  off,  and  can  be  more  conveniently 
brought  near  to  the  light.  H.  H.  T. 


RAINFALL  AT  BELYOIR  CASTLE, 
LEICESTER,  AND  BELVEDERE 
HOUSE,    WEST    MEATH. 

I  enclose  you  two  readings  of  the  rain-gauge  in 
order  that  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle 
may  compare  them,  one  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  the 
other  at  Belvedere  House,  Westmeath,  Ireland. 
Belvoir  is  on  the  clay  in  a  position  very  similar  to  my 
own  position,  on  the  Central  Limesto  ie  Plain  of 
Ireland.  The  curious  point  is,  that  while  my  rain- 
fall is  15  inches  more  than  that  at  Belvoir,  the  number 
of  days  in  which  rain  fell  was  only  six  more  in  Ireland. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  in  the  two  places. 
Mine  is  more  luxuriant,  although  I  am  100  feet 
higher  above  sea  level.  But  I  cannot  ripen  fruit 
as  it  is  done  at  Belvoir.  Primroses  cover  my  park 
in  the  spring,  and  they  grow  very  sparingly  at 
Belvoir  Castle  ;  while  many  tender  plants,  which 
succeed  in  Leicestershire,  I  cannot  manage,  although 
my  climate  is  supposed  to  be  a  milder  one.  The 
fact  is,  gardeners  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
the  atmospheric  conditions  surrounding  them.  A 
few  miles  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  The  habit  of  classing  plants  in  catalogues 
as  "hardy  and  tender"  is  most  delusive,  so  called 
hirdy  plants  will  fail  when  so  called  tender 
ones  will  succeed.  Successful  gardening  requires 
the  most  careful  examination  of  soil,  position,  and 
prevailing  winds  ;  and  if  plants  come  from  another 
land,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  uDder 
which  they  grow  in  a  state  of  nature.  G.  Brinsley 
Marlay,  Si.  /Catherine's  Lodge,  Regents  Park,  AT.  W. 
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AN  EASY  METHOD  OF  APPLYING  SULPHUR  TO 
PLANTS. — Procure  some  sulphur  wicks,  such  as 
are  used  by  coopers  for  purifying  barrels  and  vats  ; 
there  are  larger  and  smaller  sizes  of  them.  Put 
the  wick  in  a  cleft  stick,  light  it,  and  walk  through 
the  glasshouse  A  person  walking  fast  will  ensure 
a  light  fumigation  ;  slower  walking,  or  a  second 
round  will  afford  a  stronger  fumigation.  Whilst 
doing  this,  the  wick  will  let  fall  small  drops  of 
burning  sulphur,  but  these  are  very  small,  and 
have  never  been  found  to  hurt  growth  on  Vines, 
Peaches,  Tomatos,  Carnations,  Roses,  Callas, 
Smilax,  or  Asparagus.  Of  course,  just  as  for 
everything  else,  a  trial  on  a  limited  space  should 
be  made  when  first  experimenting.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  not  used  it  on  Vines  with 
berries  just  set,  these  being  very  sensitive  to 
sulphur-fumes  in  general.  Of  course,  heavier 
doses  than  a  man  can  endure  cannot  be  applied, 
but  the  process  is  so  easy,  so  quickly  applied,  that 
it  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  desirable. 
We  have  done  it  twice  a  day.  Be  careful  to  light 
and  to  blow  out  the  wick  outside  of  the  glasshouse. 
Heleneveldt. 

THE  ELM-BARK  BEETLE.— I  notice  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  February  24,  some  remarks 
regarding  this  beetle  (Scolytus  destructor),  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Scientific  Committee,  on  February  l.S,  by  Mr. 
McLachlan.  Having  made  this  beetle  a  special 
study  for  several  years,  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  it  never  attacks  trees  which  have  the  least 
vestige  of  vigour  about  them,  and  that,  as  Mr. 
McLachlan  believes,  it  is  rather  a  scavenger  than 
an  enemv  to  standing  timber.  I  have  frequently 
noticed  E'ms  which  have  had  a  portion  of  the  bark 
of  their  trunks  or  large  branches  destroyed  by 
lightning  or  other  causes,  and  on  such  portions  the 
beetle  will  breed,  but  always  ceases  to  bore  into 
the  adjoining  healthy  hark.  It  is  true  that  the 
bast  must  be  still  fresh  to  receive  attention  from 
the  mother  beetle,  and  there  are  plenty  of  instances 
of  living  trees  being  attacked,  but  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  a  case  of  healthy  specimens  being  injured 
by  it.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  the  mother  galleries  are  com- 
menced (May),  a  boring  made  in  the  bast  of  a  healthy 
tree  is  at  once  filled  with  sap,  and  the  work  of  the 
beetle  put  a  stop  to.   A.  C.  Forbes,  Calne,  Wills. 

PROTECTING  PEACH  BLOOM.— Although  I  hesi- 
tate to  differ  from  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
"  D.  T.  F. ,"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  agrees  with  me 
upon  some  points,  while  differing  upon  others.  The 
plan  which  I  adopt  relates  only  to  the  Peachand  Nec- 
tarine. Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  are  usually 
on  the  more  shady  side  of  the  wall  ;  and  the  young 
wood  of  the  Pear,  as  everyone  knows,  unless 
wanted  for  extension,  is  removed  at  the  winter 
pruning,  and  the  trees  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
hurried  into  Hower  as  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  &c, 
which  are,  or  should  be,  on  the  warmest  aspect. 
If  Peaches  and  Nectarines  could  be  planted  where 
Pears,  &c. ,  flourish,  the  need  of  keeping  cool  or  of 
protection  would  not  arise,  because  their  sunless 
position  would  retard  the  flowering  period  till  all 
danger  from  frost  was  past.  If  a  position  be  taken 
at  one  end  of  the  wall,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
even  a  single  thickness  of  fish  netting  affords  some 
amount  of  protection,  especially  against  the  keen 
winds  that  prevail  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  I  find  no  evil  results  by  pruning  early, 
although  it  is  usual  for  gardeners  to  defer  the 
pruniDg  of  their  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees  till  the 
last.  I  claim  no  other  advantage  than  that  it 
assists  in  the  forwarding  of  the  work,  and  less  time 
is  required  in  finishing  them  off;  the  trees  being 
.in  proper  traiuing,  and  the  man  being  in  touch 
with  his  work  can  at  a  glance  see  what  quantity  of 
wood  is  required  to  cover  the  space  at  command, 


and  what  he  may  remove.  With  regard  to  releasing 
all  the  trees  from  the  wall,  and  tying  them  to  stakes 
at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  1  found  that  to 
answer  admirably  in  a  former  place  I  had  charge  of 
near  East  Barnet,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  walls 
there  being  little  more  than  7  feet  high,  and  the 
trees  young.  It  would,  however,  be  a  more  difficult 
matter  with  large  trees,  and  a  wall  10  or  12  feet 
high  ;  and  unless  the  object  is  to  cleanse  the  trees, 
or  point  the  brickwork,  or  to  entirely  train  the 
trees  anew,  my  plan  answers  well,  the  new  method 
having  superseded  the  old.  W.  H.  Sharpe,  High- 
wood  Gardens,  L'oehampton. 

HORTICULTURE  AT  GLASGOW  EXHIBITION.— 
Almost  every  conceivable  subject  is  to  be  repre- 
sented at  ihe  great  exhibition  in  Glasgow  next 
year,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  some 
time  back  by  the  various  sections  ;  but  I  have  not 
learnt  that  horticulture  has  been  included.  At  the 
last  Glasgow  exhibition  it  was  represented  by  one 
or  two  flower  shows ;  these,  however,  were 
included  among  "  amusements."  Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  if  the  horticulturists  of  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Glasgow,  have  taken  any  steps  to 
have  horticulture  properly  represented  at  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  ?  A  Horticultural  Secretary. 

PLANT-PESTS. — I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
McFadzean,  gardener  to  Lord  Massey,  Killakee,  and 
he  volunteered  the  following  formula  as  a  cure  for 
aphis,  thrips,  red-spider,  &c. ,  one  which  he  uses 
extensively  with  perfect  success,  and  which  has  done 
no  harm  to  the  foliage  or  wood  of  the  plants,  so  far  as 
he  has  tried  it.  Take  half-a-pound  of  pearlash, 
and  an  equal  weight  of  caustic  soda,  and  dissolve 
them  in  5  gallons  of  hot  water.  When  the  whole 
mixture  is  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  has  become 
cool,  he  employs  it  with  a  spraying-syringe  on  what- 
ever plants  require  cleansiDg.  He  told  me  that  it 
will  kill  red-spider,  thrip,  and  destroy  mildew. 
He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  if  it  could  be  got  to 
adhere  to  Grapevines  it  would  destroy  mealy-bug. 
For  the  eradication  of  mealy-bug,  the  preparation 
given  above  should  have  the  addition  of  soft-soap. 
It  would  be  advisable  before  practising  it  on  an 
extensive  scale  to  try  it  experimentally,  and  note 
the  results.  A.  O'N. 

PIECEMEAL  EXTENSION  OF  VINE-BORDERS. — 
Late  spring  affords  a  suitable  season  for  enlarging 
the  width  of  Vine-borders  which  were  intentionally 
made  small  at  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  Vines. 
This  is  applicable  to  borders  of  which  a  width  of  only 
3  feet  out  of  the  9  or  12  feet  of  width  allowed  as 
the  ultimate  limits  of  the  roots  has  been  made  up. 
Supposing  the  exhausted  soil  of  the  border  to  be 
done  away  with  is  still  in  its  place,  this  should 
be  excavated  to  the  width  of  3  feet  back  from 
the  newly-made  border,  and  about  2.}  to  3  feet 
deep,  i.e.,  3  feet  at  the  back  and  2  feet  at 
the  front.  Having  cleared  this  space  of  soil  and 
made  the  bottom  smooth  and  sloping  to  an  outlet 
drain,  place  brickbats,  clinkers,  or  stones  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches  thereon,  if  the  sub-soil  be 
chalk  or  lime  stone  ;  but  if  the  soil  overlies 
gravel,  and  the  water-level  is  at  a  great  depth, 
artificial  drainage  will  not  be  required.  A 
border  ranging  in  depth  from  2A  feet  at  the  back, 
and  2J  feet  at  the  front,  will  afford  ample  space  for 
the  roots.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  place  a  iayer  of 
turf,  grassy-side  downwards,  over  the  bottom  or 
over  the  artificial  drainage,  and  thus  afford  free 
passage  for  the  water.  In  excavating  the  exhausted 
soil,  all  Vine-roots  found  should  be  cut  back  to  the 
line  dividing  the  made  portion  from  the  unmade 
section  of  the  border.  The  trench  is  then  ready 
for  being  filled  with  the  best  available  soil,  pre- 
ferably turfy-loam  which  has  been  cut  and  stacked 
for  a  year,  and  one-quarter  of  old  lime-rubble  and 
horse-droppings.  The  turf  should  be  broken  up 
with  a  digging- fork  or  spade,  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  before  it  is  wheeled  into  the  trench.  Where 
these  materials  are  not  obtainable,  the  staple 
should  be  enriched  with  decayed  manure  that  is  free 
from  worms,  and  with  fresh  soot,  at  the  rate  of  1 
bushel  to  every  cartload  of  soil  and  manure,  aud  the 
whole  mass  turned  over  twice  before  being  placed 
in  the  trench.  I  may  here  say  that  very  tenacious 
clayey  loams  are  not  suited  to  the  Vine,  and 
should  not  be  used.  At  the  first,  and  frequently 
before  giving  water  at  the  roots,  dressings  of 
artificial  manure,  may  be  applied  during  growth 
— that  is,  from  May  till  September.  Soot  in 
itself  is  a  strong  fertiliser  and  purifier,  and 
dressings  applied  at  fortnightly  intervals,  and  in 


quantity  sufficient  to  discolour  the  ground,  to 
Vine  and  Peach  borders  when  the  fruit  is  swelling, 
and  water  applied  to  the  soil  forthwith,  produce 
satisfactory  lesults.  Soot  may  be  obtained  at  small 
cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  and  fair 
samples  may  be  bought  in  the  rural  districts  at 
from  5d.  to  6d.  per  bushel.  These  remarks  are 
applicable  to  Peach-tree  borders  as  well  as  Vine 
borders.   H.    II'.   Ward. 

THE  NEW  CHISWICK.— It  has  been  suggested  in 
the  columns  of  the  Herts  Advertiser  that  in  the 
event  of  a  new  garden  being  secured  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  place  of  Chiswick,  a  good 
centre  might  be  found  in  Hertfordshire.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Fearson  in  your  last  issue  refers  to  the  question  of 
railway  competition,  and  in  this  connection  may  I 
suggest  that  no  more  convenient  spot  could  be 
fixed  upon  than  St.  Albans.  It  is  within  half-au- 
hour's  run  from  London,  and  possesses  stations  on 
three  lines  of  railway — the  Midland,  the  London  & 
North  Western,  and  the  Great  Northern.  St- 
Albans  also  has  many  attractions,  being  an  historical 
picturesque  city  ;  and  its  well-wooded  environs 
make  it  a  delightful  place  of  residence.  No  more- 
central  or  suitable  spot  could  be  found.  A.  E. 
Gihhs,  St.  Albans. 

NEPENTHES  AND  LOW  TEMPERATURES. — 
Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  rounrJ 
some  greenhouses,  and  in  one  of  the  stoves  my 
attent  ion  was  drawn  to  a  somewhat  fine  healthy  plant, 
of  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  which  I  was  informed 
had  been  subjected  to  5°  of  frost  for  several  hours 
during  the  spell  of  severe  weather  we  had  some 
little  time  since  ;  the  heating  apparatus  having, 
given  way  at  the  commencement  of  the  frost.  Up> 
to  the  present  time  the  plant  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  in  the  smallest  degree,  since 
both  leaves  aod  pitchers  are  not  showing  any 
signs  of  shrivelling.  Many  of  the  other  stove 
plants  in  the  same  house  have  either  been  killed 
outright  or  damaged  past  recovery.  The  above 
fact  goes  to  prove  that  N.  Mastersiana  is  much  more 
hardy  than  generally  thought.  The  crossing  of  the 
two  old  species,  viz.,  N.  sanguinea  and  N.  dis- 
tillatoria  (Khasiana  of  science),  the  latter  being, 
the  pollen  plant,  has  produced  a  valuable  variety 
that  will  stand  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the 
other  kinds.  Albert  E.  Itatcliff. 

SAXIFRAGA  PELTATA.  —  The  illustration  of 
Saxifraga  peltata  by  the  side  of  a  stream  in  Cali- 
fornia (p.  139)  reminds  one  of  this  plant  growing  in, 
a  somewhat  similar  position  in  Ireland.  This  is  at 
Mount  Usher,  in  County  Wicklow,  where  the 
Messrs.  Walpole  have  such  a  charming  garden. 
The  little  river  Vartry,  which  supplies  Dublin  with 
water,  runs  through  the  garden,  and  on  one  side, 
close  to  the  water-edge,  Saxifraga  peltata  is  grow- 
ing in  a  most  vigorous  manner.  The  most  note- 
worthy thing  about  it  is  not  the  robust  growth  it 
makes,  or  its  free  flowering,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  great  thick  roots  creep  along  and  cling  to  the 
rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  water  is  beau- 
tifully clear,  and  one  can  thus  see  the  way  in  which 
the  great  rope-like  rhizomes  lay  hold  of  the  rock. 
In  dry  soil,  this  Saxifrage  does  very  indifferently, 
and  presents  a  vast  difference  from  that  growing 
where  it  has  free  access  to  water,  as  at  Mount 
Usher.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  my  garden,  but  it 
does  not  flourish  in  the  dry  soil.  S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thorn-by-Dntn fries,  N.B. 

YEW-TREES  IN  WARWICKSHIRE.  —  The  lanes 
and  neighbourhood  here  [Warwickshire]  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  most  of  them  narrow,  and 
canopied  over  by  Oak,  Ash,  and  Elm.  Yew-trees 
and  Holly  are  found  plentifully,  and  evidently 
of  great  age,  in  the  churchyards,  by  farm- 
houses and  cottages,  and  also  by  the  waysides. 
Topiary-work  seems  also  to  have  its  admirers  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Not  far  from  my  house,  there 
exists  in  the  garden  of  a  farmhouse  a  healthy, 
well-developed,  and  neatly-cut  Yew-peacock,  with 
fully-expanded  tail ;  the  dimensions  of  this  live  bird 
are  9  feet  high,  8  feet  long,  and  7  feet  wide.  At  the 
same  place  there  also  existed  two  more  fancifully 
cut  Yews  ;  unfortunately,  they  grew  just  before 
the  dining  and  drawing-room  windows,  which  they 
darkened  so  much  that  the  tenant  obtained  per- 
mission from  his  landlord  to  have  them  cut  down. 
Instead  of  giving  some  admiring  Goth  in  this  line 
an  opportunity  of  taking  them  away,  they  were 
ruthlessly  grubbed  up  and  burned  !  W.  Miller, 
Btrhswell,  Warwickshire. 


— - 
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Law   Notes. 


OBTAINING  GOODS  BY  FALSE  PRETENCES. 
At  the  York  Assizes  on  Wednesday  last,  John 
William  Taylor  (36),  vegetable  salesman,  was 
indicted  for  obtaining  by  false  pretences  from 
Messrs.  Towler  &  Son,  2,500  Spruce  Fir-trees,  with 
intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  at  Aiskew,  on  Decem- 
ber S,  12,  and  19.  Mr.  C.  Mellor  prosecuted, 
and  Mr.  Sawan  Taylor  defended.  Prosecutors  are 
seedsmen  and  nursery-gardeners  at  Bedale.  It  was 
alleged  that  prisoner,  by  letters  and  other  means, 
represented  himself  to  them  as  a  man  of  substance 
carrying  on  a  genuine  business,  and  in  a  position  to 
pay  for  any  goods  they  might  supply  him  with  ; 
by  so  doing  he  obtained  from  them  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  charge.  His  bill-heads  represented 
that  he  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  salesman  and  commission  agent  in  the 
Green  Market,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  whereas  he  had 
never  sold  in  the  Green  Market  at  all.  Messrs. 
Towler  &  Son  had  not  been  paid  for  the  Fir-trees 
with  which  they  supplied  him.  The  jury  found  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Prisoner  admitted  a  previous 
conviction  for  a  similar  offence.  Sentence  of 
twenty-one  calendar  months  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  was  passed. 


©bituarp. 

William  Hugh  Gorrie.—  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  have  to  record  the  decease  of  Mr.  W. 
Hugh  Gorrie,  late  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Hozier, 
Mauldslie  Castle,  Lanarkshire,  on  the  5th  instant, 
aged  65  years,  after  a  painful  and  protracted 
illness.  Mr.  Gorrie  was  well  known  in  Scotland 
as  a  very  successful  gardener.  His  opportunities 
were  great,  and  these  he  embraced  with  zeal,  and 
in  early  life  showed  great  talent  as  a  cultivator. 

Mr.  Gorrie  had  a  capital  training  under  his 
father  at  Polmaise,  near  Stirling.  After  making 
the  best  of  his  time  as  journeyman,  Mr.  Gorrie 
went  to  Leichie,  East  Lothian,  as  foreman,  and 
was  in  the  same  capacity  for  some  years  under  the 
late  Mr.  Lee,  in  Tyninghame  gardens.  Thence  he 
went  as  head  gardener  to  the  late  Colonel  Ferguson, 
Raith,  Fifeshire.  That  proprietor  being  a  great 
lover  and  liberal  patron  of  gardening,  Mr.  Gorrie 
was  able  to  turn  his  talents  to  good  account  in  the 
fine  gardens  placed  under  his  charge.  Under  his 
management  horticulture  at  Raith  attained  an 
amount  of  success  seldom  equalled  in  the  North, 
visitors  going  from  long  distances  to  see  the  deco- 
rative work,  which  was  exemplified  in  the  fine 
flower  gardens  year  by  year  in  a  most  striking 
manner.  Mr.  Gorrie  was  always  treated  by  his 
employer  as  a  trusted  friend.  After  the  death  of 
the  Colonel  he  left  Kaith  (where  ten  years'  service 
showed  great  skill),  and  went  as  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  Hozier,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  His  services  as  a  judge  were  much  sought 
after  at  the  large  northern  shows,  and  bis  decisions 
commanded  great  confidence.  Mr.  Gorrie  has  left 
a  widow  and  grown- up  family  to  mourn  his  loss. 
M.  Temple,  Carron,  N.B. 

GEORGE  J.  SYMONS. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  the  eminent 
meteorologist,  the  founder  of  the  British  rainfall 
organisation.  His  death  took  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  his  house  in  Camden  Square,  N.W., 
after  an  illness  of  a  little  over  three  weeks.  We 
extract  from  the  Times  the  following  particulars 
concerning  his  career  : — 

George  James  Symons  was  born  in  London  in 
August,  183S.  From  his  boyhood  he  exhibited  a 
love  of  natural  science,  and  it  is  said  that  he  offered 
his  services  as  an  assistant  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
Mr.  James  Glaisher,  who,  however,  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  pursuing  scientific  investigation 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  pay.  Symons,  never- 
theless, persisted  in  his  aim.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  joined  the  Meteorological  Society,  which  Mr. 
Glaisher  had  founded,  and  in  the  course  of  another 


twelve  months  found  employment  as  one  oi  the 
Registrar- General's  meteorological  reporters,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  In  addition  to  his  official  duties,  Mr. 
Symons  was  already  collecting  records  of  the  fall  of 
rain.  He  foresaw  the  importance  of  a  study  of  the 
rainfall  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  upon  the 
water  resources  of  the  kingdom,  necessitated  by 
the  growth  of  population,  improved  and  more  sys- 
tematic sanitation,  and  the  additional  demands 
of  growing  industries.  In  1S60  he  published  his 
first  annual  volume  of  the  British  Rainfall, 
which  contained  records  from  16S  stations — 
namely,  163  in  England  and  five  in  Wales,  there 
being  none  ror  Scotland  or  Ireland.  With  per- 
sistent energy  he  continued  for  forty  years  to 
develop  this  unique  organisation  of  voluntary 
observers.  His  last  published  British  Rainfall, 
for  1898,  contained  records  from  2,543  stations  in 
England,  237  in  Wales,  436  iu  Scotland,  and  186  in 
Ireland— a  total  of  3,404  stations.  In  1866  he 
began  the  publication  of  Symons'  Monthly  Meteoro- 
logical Magazine,  which  has  been  continued  upt:> 
the  present  time.  It  is  claimed  for  him  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  purely  volunteer  organisations  in  existence, 
having  over  3,000  observers  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  His  annual  digest  of  their  records  is  a 
standard  work  in  which  not  only  meteorologists 
but  civil  engineers,  sanitary  experts,  and  others 
place  unquestioning  confidence. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  in  this  con- 
nection the  necessity  of  determining  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  water  supply.  His  first 
step  was  to  ascertain  what  records  of  rainfall  were 
already  in  existence.  These  he  found  to  be  very 
much  scattered  ;  while  some  parts  of  the  country 
were  more  or  less  covered,  other  very  large  dis- 
tricts were  entirely  without  them,  and  such  records 
as  there  were  related  to  varying  periods  of  time, 
and  could  not  be  correlated.  This  was  the  cause 
of  his  setting  to  work  to  organise  a  band  of 
observers  who  would  undertake  to  observe  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall  each  day,  using  tested  gauges 
satisfactorily  exposed,  and  capable  of  giving  accu- 
rate results.  The  need  of  precautions  to  ersure 
these  conditions  was  apparent  to  all  as  soon  as 
they  were  put  into  practice,  for  the  data  already 
in  existence  were  proved  to  be  frequently  value- 
less. One  gauge  was  discovered  which  had  been 
ornamented  with  a  small  roof  to  protect  it  from 
the  rain,  which  it  was  its  purpose  to  measure. 
Others  were  placed  where  water  could  drip  into 
them  from  overhanging  trees,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Symons  visited  personally  and  tested  every  gauge. 
The  proper  distribution  of  the  gauges  over  the 
kingdom  was  also  part  of  his  task.  Private  indi- 
viduals were  induced  to  take  up  the  work,  procure 
gauges  at  their  own  cost,  and  make  the  observa- 
tions methodically  from  no  motive  but  the  public 
good.  The  result  of  these  labours  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  a  mass  of  data  such  as  exists  in  no 
other  country,  and  which  is  now  available  for  use 
in  connection  with  a  variety  of  questions  relating 
to  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  needs  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Symons  told  of  one  case  in  which  a  munici- 
pality was  put  to  the  expense  of  many  thousands  of 
pouuds  in  rectifying  a  blunder  in  the  calculation  of  the 
water  available  from  a  selected  area.the  mistake  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  rod  had  been  left  projecting 
over  the  single  gauge  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
calculations,  and  that  the  rain  dripping  from  the 
rod  into  the  gauge  was  responsible  for  the  district 
being  credited  with  an  absurdly  exaggerated 
capacity  for  supplying  water. 

The  use  of  lightning  conductors  was  another 
matter  in  which  he  took  interest.  The  existence  of 
the  "thunderbolt''  was  another  subject  of  Mr. 
Symons's  characteristically  persistent  attention. 
Whenever  and  wherever  such  a  phenomenon  wan 
said  to  have  been  seen,  Mr.  Symons,  if  it  was  it 
all  possible,  himself  visited  the  spot  and  investi- 
gated the  evidence,  with  the  invariable  result  that 
he  could  get  no  proof  of  an  electric  meteor  having 
existed. 


The    council   of    the    Society   of    Aits   in 
awarded  him  the   Albert  Medal   "  for 
rendered  to  the   United   Kingdom  by  affording  to 
engineers  engaged   in  the   water   snpplj 
sswage   of    towns   a   trustworthy   bas  s    foi 
work,    by  establishing    and    carrying    on    during 
nearly  forty  years  systematic  observations  (now  a*. 
over  3000  stations)   of  the   rainfall  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  by  recording,  tabulating,  and  graphically 
indicating  the  results  of  these  ol  in  th-± 

annual  volumes  published  by  himself.  ' 

Edward  Joseph  Lowe.—  We  regret  to  record 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Edward  Joseph  Lowe,  on  Satur- 
day, the  10th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  Shirenewton 
Hall,  near  Chepstow,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
By  his  death  we  lose  a  man  whose  name  has  been 
before  the  public  for  fully  half  a  century  as  an 
active  worker  in  varied  branches  of  science,  and 
who  leaves  behind  him  as  solid  evidences  of  his  work 
a  host  of  beautiful  volumes  and  smaller  publications 
in  which  are  depicted  and  described  an  enormous 
number  of  decorative  foliage  plants  beautiful- 
leaved  plants) ;  Fer/is :  Briti-lt  and  Exotic  (twelve 
volumes  in  all) ;  British  Grasses,  &c  ,  while  we  have 
reason  to  believe  a  mass  of  material  has  been  col- 
lected fcr  the  purpose  of  a  further  issue.  Mr. 
Lowe  was  elected  F.K.S.  in  1867,  F.R.A.S.in  1848, 
F.Roy.Met  Soc,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  iu  1S50  ;  F.G.S.  in  1853,  and  F.L.S.  in 
1857  ;  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Conchological 
and  other  societies,  to  which  numerous  papers  were 
contributed  by  him.  Mr.  Lowe  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  whose  means  enable  therh  to  pursue 
their  hobbies  without  let  or  hindrance.  Owner  of  a 
beautiful  estate  overlooking  the  Bristol  Channel, 
he  devoted  himself  to  biological  experiment  of 
all  sorts  in  connection  both  with  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  consequently, 
odd  breeds  of  cattle,  or  at  any  rate,  odd 
and  curious  examples  of  cross-breeding,  and 
strange  facts  and  theories  exemplified  in  pigs, 
sheep,  and  fowls,  vied  with  a  thousand  odd  forms 
cf  Ferns  and  flowers,  to  enchain  the  visiter  s 
attention,  and  puzzle  him  with  biological  problems. 
At  every  yard  in  the  garden  something  outre,  cr 
something  exceptionally  charming  in  the  Fern  line, 
invoked  attention  ;  frames  and  glasshouses  teemed 
with  choice  and  sometimes  unique  varieties,  and 
every  now  and  again,  a  bed  of  spore-raised  Hart's- 
tongues  would  serve  to  illustrate  Mr.  Lowes 
favourite  theme  of  multiple  parentage.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  expert  eye  could  detect  the  features  of 
several  plants,  but  the  crucial  question  of  how  far 
these  were  derived  from  grandparents,  or  even 
great  -  grandparents,  could  never  be  definitely 
settled,  and  now  it  is  certain  never  will. 

Mr.  Lowe's  splendid  contribution  to  the  Fern 
exhibitions  at  Chiswick  in  lbPO  and  1892  will  never 
be  forgotten,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  be  equalled 
for  some  time  to  come  ;  and  his  loss,  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  British  Fern-culture,  and  as  a  chronicler 
of  varietal  forms  of  Ferns,  is  irreparable.  O.  T.  D. 


SOCJETI  £S. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

March  IS.— There  was  a  large  lis 
fortnight's-  meeting  of  the  Commit*   -  s  Society  held 

last  in  tho  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West. 
But  though  the  h.Ol  was  letter  titled  than  at  any  previous 
meeting  this   year,   there  were  not  many  novelties 

Is.    The  Floral  Committee,  for  instance, 
recommended  one  Award  of  Mi  I  that  to  Pentap- 

terygium  serpei  !        'l!  '    Bssnett-F 

appears    to  possi  *s  quite  a  collection   of  interest;: 
fashioned  plants  that  are  rare  in  gardens. 

The  Fruit  and  Col  ally  well 

attended,  but  all  the  awards  was  a  Cultuta 

mendation  in  respect  to  a  dish  of  Dumelow's  Seedling 
from  the  Duke  of  Rn  irden. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  I 
Dglossom  elej 

which  were  ana   and   r. 
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and  the  others  for  Dendrobium  Burberryanum  and  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  tl  Surprise." 

But  if  the  Floril  Committee  had  few  novelties  to  consider, 
there  were  numerous  groups  to  inspect,  and  nine  Medals 
were  awarded.  8onie  of  the  more  important  were  Cyclanieus- 
Chinese  Primulas,  Hardy  Azaleas,  F;rns,  Primus,  Cinerarias, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  &c. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  met,  but  had  very  little  to  inspect. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  Chis- 
wiek,  was  absent  through  illness,  and  his  duties  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Humphreys. 

Floral   Committee. 

lit:  W.  Marshall,  Bsj.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  P.  de 
Vilmorin,  C.  T.  Druory,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  G.  Reutlic, 
J.  H.  Fitt,  W.  Howe,  Jas.  Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  J.  F- 
McLeod,  Robl.  Fife,  C.  J.  Salter,  W.  H.  Lees,  J.  Fraser' 
George  Gordon,  Chas.  Jeffries,  Jas.  Walker,  W.  Bain,  J.  D. 
Pawle,  B.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  S.  Leonard,  C.  E.  Shea,  W.  J. 
James,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Blick,  Geo.  Paul, 
J.  W.  Barr,  T.  W.  Sanders,  and  Ed.  Mawley. 

Cyclamens  were  splendidly  shown  by  the  Church  Road 
Nursery  Companv,  Hanvvell,  who  had  a  group  of  plants  in 
pots  that  more  than  furnished  one  half  side  of  one  of  the 
long  tables.  The  strain  shown  was  excellent  in  respect  to  the 
habit  of  the  plants,  and  brilliance  and  substance  of  the  flowers 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

The  Chinese  Primula  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea.  These  included  several  varieties  with  white 
flowers,  as  Gigantic  White,  Queen  Empress,  Fringed  White, 
Mra.  Makins,  &c.  ;  also  Gigantic  Rose,  Gigantic  Blue,  and 
Fringed  Red.  The  star  Primula,  P.  stellata,  was  shown  in 
several  colours,  including  lose  and  white.  A  variety,  Mrs. 
Harry  Veitch,  appeared  to  be  a  variety  combining  the 
characteristics  of  the  "star"  strain  with  those  of  the  florists 
type  ;  it  is  a  very  pretty,  free-flowering  plant,  with  larger 
flowers  than  the  Star  Primula,  of  pure  white,  but  possessing 
in  some  degree  the  tier-above- tier  habit  of  that  type.  Of  semi- 
doubles  there  were  mauve,  crimson,  and  salmon  tinted  varie- 
ties, the  colour  in  each  case  being  beautifully  clear  and 
bright. 

Cinerarias  from  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Farn- 
bam  Royal,  were  admirable,  whether  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cultivation  or  merit  of  strain.  The  plants  bore  many 
unopened  buds,  and  would  become  even  more  showy,  but  those 
already  open  were  of  huge  size,  and  of  exceeding  brilliance. 
A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  deservedly  awarded  this 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  group  o 
Cinerarias  in  two  varieties,  remarkable  for  new  shades  of 
colour.  New  Pink  is  a  very  dwarf-habited  plant  (as  shown), 
with  fairly  large  flesh  pink  flowers,  rather  more  "starry" 
in  form  than  some  of  the  florist's  type.  The  contrast  of  the 
pink  petals  with  the  blue  disc  has  a  singular  effect.  Light 
Blue  has  much  the  same  habit,  is  very  free- flowering,  and  com- 
pared with  the  deep  blue  of  some  Cinerarias,  the  flowers  are 
light  in  shade 

Roses  were  again  very  beautiful  from  Mr.  Geo  Mount,  Can- 
terbury, who  had  excellent  specimen  cut  flowers,  with  stout 
stems  and  vigorous  foliage  of  the  varieties  Catherine  Mcrmet, 
Captain  Hay  ward,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Ciithbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
showed  a  group  of  hardy  Azaleas  in  pots.  So  densely  bloomed 
were  these  that  they  produced  a  most  showy  effect,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  choice  varieties  were  represented. 
One  of  the  more  richly-coloured  varieties  was  named 
"  Brilliant."  The  so-called  A.  mollis  x  sinensis  hybrids 
wore  very  pretty  {Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cuthbert  also  showed  plants  in  flower  of  a  new 
white-flowered  Azalea,  which  is  believed  to  bi  quite  hardy. 
The  flowers  are  semi. double,  and  remind  one  of  those  of 
Deutsche  Perle.  The  leaves  are  rather  large,  and  are  thickly 
covered  with  soft  hairs.  A  large  number  of  plants  have  been 
out-of-doors  at  Southgate  during  the  whole  winter  and  are 
uninjured,  but  the  plants  shown  were  lifted  six  weeks  ago, 
and  have  flowered  in  pots.  It  will  be  a  valuable  variety  if 
it  can  be  grown  permanently  out-of-doors. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  also  made 
an  exhibit  of  hardy  Azaleas  in  flower,  the  plants  presenting 
almost  an  unbroken  mass  of  bloom  in  many  varied  shades 
of  colour  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laino  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  staged  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  including 
Codireums,  Oordylines,  and  many  ornamental  species. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  showed  a  few 
species  of  hardy  plants  in  flower,  including  Saxifraga  lutea 
purpurea,  8.  oppositifolia,  S.  o.  alba,  S.  Boydi  alba,  S.  Sancta, 
&c,  Hepaticas,  Hell°borus,  Primula  verticillata,  &c. ; 
Lachenalias  luteoia  and  Nelsoni  were  also  shown,  but  in 
pots,  and  a  plant  in  bloom  of  Prunus  triloba  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeoroft  Nursery,  Hither  Greerr,  Lewis- 
ham,  had  a  considerable  group  of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  in 
pots,  staging  a  much  better  exhibit  than  on  the  last  occasion. 
A  new  variety  of  Hyacinth  with  single  flowers  of  pale  blue 
colour  known  as  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  was  included  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

V.  B.  TaiTTAN,  Esq.,  Nor'olk  Lodge,  Barnet  (gr.,  Mr.  Tiros. 
Walcrofi),  showed  a  group  of  blue  Primroses  in  flower. 

Messrs.  J.  Pefj,  &  Sons,  Rorrpell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 


Road,  London,  S.E.,  exhibited  a  quantity  of  market  plants  in 
baskets.  The  plants  were  such  as  Hyacinths,  Ericas,  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Begonias,  &c. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  again  showed  some 
new  varieties  of  Camellias,  with  such  topical  appellations  as 
Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  &c,  but  they  failed  to  win  an 
award. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfreld  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
exhibited  Anemone  blanda,  and  the  new  Eranthis  cilicica. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesbourne,  Andoversford,  showed  a 
pot-plant  of  Kttiphofia  primulina,  which  has  been  in  flower 
for  a  considerable  period  indoors.  Mr.  Elwes  thinks  that  this 
very  pretty  yellow  flame  flower  will  prove  hardy  in  warm 
localities. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts, 
showed  an  interesting  and  extensive  group  of  hardy  deciduous 
flowering  shrubs,  especially  rich  in  varieties  of  Persica 
(Peaches).  There  were  rerrrarked  the  Carnation  -  flowered 
variety,  with  a  brilliant  rosy-red,  semi-double  flower ;  the 
Camellia-flowered,  not  quite  justifying  its  name,  being 
scarcely  more  than  single-flowered ;  the  double  white- 
Ilowered,  with  blooms  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  freely 
produced  ;  andsanguinea  flore-pleno,  a  small-flowered  variety. 
A 'double-flowered  form  of  the  Almond,  and  several  of  Prunus, 
viz.,  P.  triloba,  P.  Myrobalana  rosea  plena,  and  P.  virgata 
rosea  flore-pleno.  Of  Pyrus  we  remarked  P.  Malus  floribunda 
Scheideckeri,  in  white,  and  also  in  pink  forms.  Well-flowered 
plants  of  Staphylea  colcnica,  of  Forsythia  suspensa,  Clematis 
indivisa  lobata,  Magnolia  Soularrgeana,  Azalea  indica  Deutsche 
Perle,  Rosa  semperflorens  (China  Rose),  Field  Marshal,  a 
fairly  full  blossom,  of  a  deep  crimson  tint.  The  group  was 
set  off  by  some  big  plants  of  Dracrena  indivisa  (Silver  gilt 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hrr.r.  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nursery,  Lower  Ed- 
monton, exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of  Ferns,  such  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  send  to  these  meetings.  In  charac- 
teristic condition  we  may  specify  Blechnum  latifolium,  fur- 
nished with  its  red-brown-tinted  young  fronds.  Adianturn 
scutum,  showing  fronds  of  a  lighter  tint ;  A.  Faulkneri,  a 
species  whose  fronds  possess  very  minute  pinna?;  Actinio- 
pteris  australis,  with  slit,  fan-shaped  fronds,  which  lay  almost 
on  the  soil.  A  pretty  form  of  Adianturn  capillus-veneris, 
well-named  imbricatum,  with  large  overlapping  pinna;  giving 
the  fronds  a  massive  appearance.  Pteris  treraula  var. 
Smithiana,  arrd  other  fine  Ferns  (A  Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  group  of  Primus 
Ccrasus  Watcreri,  as  tall  standard  and  dwarf  bushes.  The 
plants  exhibited  thoroughly  the  free  flowering  property  of  the 
variety. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  had  a  rather  extensive  collection  of 
species  and  varieties  of  Narcissus  as  cut  flowers.  The  group' 
was  showy  arrd  pleasing,  and  well  exhibited  the  usefulness  of 
the  Narcissus  for  early  spring  decoration  when  forwarded  by 
cold  frame  cultivation,  and  in  some  cases  by  actual  forcing  in 
heat.  The  exhibit  contained  besides  those  flowers,  various 
species  of  Cyclamens,  Fritillarias,  Scilla,  Crocus,  Chionodoxa, 
and  Helleborus  (A  Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Edmonton, 
showed  a  group  of  plants  of  Clematis,  including  the  varieties 
Miss  Bateman,  La^y  Londesborongh,  Lord  Wolseley,  Fail- 
Rosamond,  Albert  Victor,  and  Mrs  Quilter.  The  plants  had 
evidently  been  brought  into  bloom  in  warmth,  and  all  of  them 
were  young,  flowering  for  the  first  time.  The  flowers  were 
well  brought  out  by  an  undergrowth  of  small  Ferns.  He 
likewise  showed  a  number  of  small  plants  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  Begorria  in  bloom,  an  unusual  event  at  this  season. 

Messrs.  W.  Cuteush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
furnished  a  table,  running  cross-ways  of  the  hall,  with  a  line 
collection  of  plants  of  miscellaneous  species. 

Awards. 

Pentapterygium  serpens.— A  small  Vacciniaceous  shrub, 
introduced  from  the  Himalayas  sixteen  years  ago.  Rarely 
more  than  3  feet  in  height,  the  stems  have  a  tendency  to 
droop,  and  the  leaves  are  small.  The  flowers  have  tubular 
corollas,  and  are  very  conspicuous,  being  rather  less  than 
an  inch  long  ;  colour  of  corolla  bright  red,  calyx  green.  From 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-PoB,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present :  J.  Fowler  Gurney,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Mcsrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine, 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  H.  Little,  J.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman, 
W.  Potter,  F.  Sander,  W.  H.  White,  E.  Hill,  H.  T.  Pitt,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  and  J.  Douglas. 

Dendrobiums  were  again  a  great  feature  in  the  show,  a 
group  of  very  finely-grown  hybrids  of  the  D.  splendidissinrunr 
grandiflorum  class  being  exhibited  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
Woodhatch,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter).  All  the  plants 
were  finely  flowered,  and  showing  a  great  variety.  A  grandly- 
flowered  x  Schneiderianum  and  other  hybrids  were  also 
included,  and  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  (see  p.  102). 

J.  Bradsiiaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gr.,  Mr. 
Whrffen),  was  adjudged  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  nice 
group  iu  which  wer '  several  remarkably  fine  forms  of  Cattleya 
Triansei,  the  best  of  which  were  C.  T.  Amf  siana,  a  pure  white 
flower  with  yellow  centre  to  the  lip,  which  had  a  pure  pink 
front  lobe  ;  and  C.  T.  regalis,  a  very  large  and  finely-formed 
dark-coloured  flower.  There  were  noted  in  the  group,  plants 
oi  Odontoglossum  Halli,  O.  crispura,  O.  X  Adrianic,  Lielia 
barpophylla,  and  of  Ceologyne  crrstata  alba. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Murray),  showed  three  remarkably  distinct  and  fine  varieteis 


of  his  beautiful  Phaius  X  Normani  (Sanderianum  x  tuber- 
culosus),  viz.,  P.  x  N.  pulcherrimus,  a  very  light-coloured 
flower  with  sepals  and  petals  cream-white,  with  a  very  faint 
rose  flush,  and  lip  of  a  light  rosy-lilac  tint;  P.  x  N.  grandis, 
a  large  flower  having  the  sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  rose, 
lip  of  rose,  Jreckled  with  claret  colour,  and  bearing  an  orange- 
coloured  keel,  and  some  yellow  lines  ;  and  P.  x  N.  atro- 
rubens,  of  a  rich  purplish. rose,  with  purple  lip  of  a  dark  tint. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H. (White),  showed  white  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  virginale, 
and  D.  nobile  var.  Cooksoni,  Burford  variety,  showing  an 
improvement  on  the  older  form  shown  alongside. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  again  showed  their  fine  Lielio-Cattleya 
X  Antimachus  var.  Caenea  (L.-C.  Domir.iana  rosea  X  C. 
Warscewiczii),  a  dark,  richly-coloured  flower,  still  having  the 
fine  perfume  of  C.  Dowiana  inherited  from  one  of  the  parents 
of  L.-C.  x  Dominiana;  L.-C.  x  Pisandra  (C.  Eldorado  6\  L. 
crispa  9),  with  flower  resembling  a  small  L.  C.  x  exoniensis  ; 
and  Dendrobium  x  Imogen  (signatum  i  x  euosmumleucop- 
terum  ?),  with  pretty  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Messrs.  Huoh  Low  &  Co  ,  Bush  Bill  Park,  staged  a  group 
rn  which  was  noted  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Bry- 
merianum,  iurnished  with  numerous  flowers ;  good  plants  of 
D.  barbatulum,  D.  x  Dominianum,  D.  Madonna,  D.  War- 
diarrum  Lowi,  D.  nobile  murrhinianum,  D.  rubens  grandi- 
florum, Cymbidium  eburneum,  Cypripediums,  and  others. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Goodwood 
gr.,  Mr.  Parker),  showed  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  Lady  Caroline 
(Gordon-Lennox,  having  large  flowers  with  white  sepals  and 
petals,  with  rose-purple  tips,  the  centre  of  the  lip  of  a  dark 
maroon  tint,  and  the  rest  of  the  lip  white  with  a  rose-coloured 
apex.  The  plant  was  small,  an  I  when  grown  at  its  best  it 
should  prove  one  of  the  largest  flowered  of  the  species. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  good  group,  prin- 
cipally Dendrobiums,  among  which  were  D.  nobile  nobilius, 
still  the  best  in  colour  of  any  form  of  this  species  ;  D  X 
Arnsworthi,  Cypher's  variety,  striking,  on  account  of  the 
bright  rose  tint ;  D.  x  splendidissiiuum  Thompsoni,  D.  x 
Luna,  D.  nobile  Cooksoni.  D.  x  Wiganaj,  several  forms  of 
the  little  D.  x  Ethel  (moniliforme  x  Rolfere  roseum),  varyim- 
from  almost  pure  white  to  rose-pink,  with  dark  centre  ;  Mas° 
devallia  Veitchiana  granoiflora,  and  a  very  pretty  cross  named 
Cypripedium  y.  Daviesianum  magnificum  (Boxalli  x  Argus 
Moensii). 

R.  G.  TrrWAlTES,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christchurch  Road, 
Streatham  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  staged  a  small  group  of 
Dendrobium,  fas.,  in  which  one  good  plant  of  a  bright  yellow 
form  of  Dendrobium  aureunr  was  remarkable. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell  (gr., 
Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  Cypripedium  x  Boxallo-Roths- 
childianum,  a  remarkable  cross  raised  originally  by  Mr.  N.  C. 
Cookson.  The  quaint-'orking  flower  had  a  dor*al  sepal 
heavily  lined  with  dark  purple,  the  lower  half  showing  green 
ground  colour,  the  margin  white,  the  decurved  petals  greenish 
with  purple  lines,  the  lip  whitish  with  a  pretty  veining  and  a 
rose-flush.  The  staminode  bore  distinct  evidence  "of  the 
cross. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  showed  a  pretty  form  of  Odontoglossum  xelegantius 
flowering  for  the  flrst  time  from  an  imported  plant. 

R.  G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Mount  Harry,  Brighton  (gr.,  Mr. 
Garnett),  showed  Odontoglussum  crispum  Fay  Fletcher  a 
fine,  rose-tinted  flower,  w.th  white  lip  ;  the  petals  and  lip 
having  some  red-brown  blotches. 

A.  H.  Winoeield,  Esq  ,  Ampthill  House,  Anrpthill(gr., 
Mr.  W.  J.  Empson),  sent  seedling  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracv,  Twickenham,  showed  Cattleya Trian.'ei 
Furzeana,  a  pretty  flower  with  rich  ruby-crimson  front  to  the 
lip. 

Captain  Holeord,  Westonbirt  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Chapman),  sent 
Cypripedium  x  Thompsoni  inversum,  a  tine  flower  of  the  C.  x 
Calypso  seciion ;  and  a  good  light-coloured  variety  of  Cattleya 
Triansei. 

Arthur  Hay,  Esq.,  Oakley  Park,  Eye,  Suffolk,  sent  fine 
cut  spikes  of  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  D.  Johannis,  and 
an  imported  natural  hybrid  resembling  Lrelio-Cattleya  x 
Albanensis. 

Awards. 
First-class  CERTrFrCATE.1 

Odontoglossum  x  elegant,  Eastwood  Park  var.,  from  Baron 
Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Staines  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine). 
A  very  much  larger  and  liner  form  than  the  ordinary  variety, 
which  was  also  shown  for  comparison.  The  narrow  segments 
extended  over  5  inches,  and  were  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
heavily  blotched  with  chocolate.  The  long  apiculate  seg- 
ments bore  evidence  of  O.  cirrosum,  which,  with  O.  Halli, 
produced  it. 

Award  of  Minrr. 

Laslia  Jovijheana,  from  H.  T.  Prrr,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford 
Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood).  A  fine  typical  form  was  showrr 
with  bright  rose  flowers,  having  the  paler  lip  finely  decorated 
with  raised  orange-coloured  ridges. 

Lozlia  Jongheana  Templets,  from  Mrs.  Temple,  Leyswood, 
Groombridge  (gr  ,  Mr.  Bristow).  The  best  form  which  has 
yet  appeared.  Sepals  and  petals  bright  light  rose,  lip  wavy, 
cream-white  in  front  with  a  slight  rose  tinge,  the  centre  bear, 
rng  the  orange-coloured  ketls  peculiar  to  the  species. 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  Oakfield  Sunrise,  from  Thos.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  Oakfield,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Roberts).  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  which  has  yet  appeared,  and,  totally 
distinct  from  all  others.  Flowers  of  medium  size,  the  sepals 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  the  narrower  petals  having 
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the  greater  part  of  the  surface  coloured  (not  blotched),  with 
bright  brownish-red,  the  bases  showing  a  little  white,  the 
slightly  constricted  outer  half  white,  with  some  small,  reddish 
markings  at  the  tip.  Lip  narrow,  the  middle  half  rolled  back, 
front  broader,  white.  The  base  of  the  lip  bore  narrow  brown 
lines ;  crest  yellow.  A  very  remarkable  form,  the  origin  of 
which  does  not  appear. 

DcndroViiuii  x  Burberryanvm  (Findlayanum x  Domini*  mi  m  i, 
from  Sir  Trevor  LAWRENCE,  Bart.  A  very  bright  hybrid 
raised  some  years  ago  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Sepals  and  petals  purplish-rose,  their  bases  white.  Lip  white 
with  dark  claret-coloured  base,  yellowish-white  middle  area, 
and  bright  rose  tip. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.  F.  J.  Thorne,  gr.  to  Major  Joicey,  for  a  fine  specimen 
of  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum  bearing  about  fifteen  finespikes 
of  flowers. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Pn  si  at:  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  and  Messrs. 
C.  R.  Scrase-Dickins,  W.  Goldring,  R.  Sydenham,  P.  R.  Barr, 
J.  Pope,  J.  de  Graafl,  Miss  Willmott,  and  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart. 

The  Narcissus  season  is  opening  with  every  appearance  of 
lateness,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  severe  drought  of  1899, 
which  retarded  the  starting  of  root-growth.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  had  light  work,  no  individual  varieties  being  sub- 
mitted, and  only  oue  group  staged  ;  this,  from  Me&srs.  Barr, 
consisted  of  an  extremely  well-grown  collection  of  pot  p'auts, 
short  in  foliage,  and  with  well-developed  flowers  of  the 
leading  trumpet  varieties.  A  single  bloom  of  the  tine  new 
bicolor  Duke  of  Bedford  was  included  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Wilks,  R.  Parker,  E.  Beckett,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  Jos.  Cheal, 
M.  Gleeson,  Jas.  H.  Veiteh,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Pearson, 
W.  Pope,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Bates, 
H.  Markham,  C.  Herrin,  Geo.  Wythes,  Geo.  Keif,  F.  Q.Lane 
G.  Reynolds,  W.  J.  Ernpson,  Jas.  Smith,  G.  Norman,  J 
Willard,  Geo.  Bunyard,  and  W.  Ponpart. 

From  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Goodwood 
Park  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Parker),  were  shown  fine  samples  of  several 
varieties  of  Apples,  and  a  Cultural  Recommendation  was 
awarded  for  extra  good  fruits  of  the  old  Wellington  or  Dume- 
low's  Seedling.  Other  varieties  shown  were  Goodwood 
Pippin,  and  two  strangers  in  Kitchen  Keeping  and  Marketing. 

Early  Radishes  came  from  Mr.  J.  Crook,  gr.,  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard. 

There  were  several  varieties  of  Apples  staged  for  Certificates, 
including  one  known  as  King's  Acre  Pippin  from  the  English 
Fruit  and  Rose  Company,  Hereford,  but  all  of  them  failed  to 
obtain  awards. 

Lecture. 
Evolution  of  Plants. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin 
Lynch,  the  title  of  his  subject  being  "The  Evolution  of 
Plants,  illustrated  by  various  garden-strains  coining  true  from 
Seed."  Mr.  Lynch  explained  that  in  general  he  agreed 
witli  the  theory  of  Darwin  in  respect  to  the  evolution  of 
plants,  a  theory  that  to-day  was  better  attested  by  facts 
which  arc  undisputed  than  Darwin  could  have  ever  hoped. 
Darwin's  theory  embraced  (1)  variation,  (2)  struggle  for 
existence,  (3)  survival  of  the  fittest.  Mr.  Lynch  maintained 
that  evolution  in  respect  to  garden  plants  was  carried  out  by 
the  same  means  as  are  adopted  in  Nature.  The  processes  are 
the  same.  The  bearing  of  the  continuity  of  protoplasm  upon 
the  theory  of  heredity  was  explained,  and  it  was  shown  that 
hybridisation  has  its  place  in  the  scheme  "I  Nature,  and  that 
new  species  are  evolved  in  Nature  by  the  hybridisation  of 
older  species.  Mr.  Lynch  showed  by  numerous  attested 
illustrations  that  garden  hybrids  are  often  quite  equivalent 
to  new  species,  and  behave  altogether  as  the  so-called  pure 
species  do.  Two  of  the  instances  quoted  were  Moiitbretia 
crocosmiflora,  and  Urceocharis  Clibrani,  both  of  which  bi- 
generic  hybrids  it  was  declared  are  exceedingly  fertile  ;  and 
in  the  former  case,  Mr.  de  Vilmorin  had  written  that  he  believed 
it  would  be  possible  to  fix  the  colour. 

An  endeavour  was  made  to  answer  the  question,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  limits  of  genera  and  species  by 
sexual  affinity,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that,  philosophically, 
we  can  hardly  make  any  distinction  between  hybrid  and 
cross.  The  experiment  of  isolating  "  rogues  "  was  suggested, 
to  see  what  might  be  the  result  of  this  form  of  selection  ; 
but  as  a  better  experiment,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  ''rogues"  and  the  best  of  the  crop  be  allowed  to 
cross  together,  so  that  they  might  sittle  down  to  some  natural 
level.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  this  would  result  in  rever- 
sion to  original  parents.  The  observations  of  Darwin  in  his 
Oi  iijin  of  Specie*  should  be  consulted. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Shea  (Chairman)  observed  that  he  agreed  with  the 
main  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Lynch.  Evolution  in  the  garden 
was  effected  by  natural  methods,  plus  man's  intelligence.  But 
it  remains  a  mystery  what  is  the  first  cause  of  original  varia- 
tion, by  which  one  plant  is  rendered  more  lit  to  survive  than 
another. 

Dr.  Masters  gave  some  interesting  particulars  respecting 

Passion-flowers.     Hybrids  had  arisen  between  1'assitloras  and 

Tacsonias,  and    the    differentiating  characteristics    ol  these 

genera  had  thus  disappeared.     He  considered  it  was  perfectly 

e  that  hybridisation  is  one  means  of  producing  new  species. 


Rev.  Geo.  Henslow  was  also  in  accordance  with  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Lynch's  argument.  But  he  objected  to  the  view 
taken  by  Darwin  of  the  influence  of  natural  selection  in  the 
production  of  species.  Selection,  said  Mr.  Henslow,  is  not 
the  cause  of  variation  in  form,  though  it  may  be  of  colour.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  wholly  a  question  of  environment. 


LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

March  1,  1900. -Dr.  A.  GUnther,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  Saville  Kent,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  lantern-slides  of 
several  Biitish  flowering  plants,  to  show  the  remarkable 
advances  which  have  been  recently  made  in  colour  photo- 
graphy. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.,  F.L.8.,  readapaper  on  "Botanic 
Nomenclature."  He  shawed  that  the  new  rule  adopted  at 
Berlin— not  to  disturb  names  that  had  fifty  years'  user  on  the 
ground  of  priority  alone — resulted  in  a  practical  uniformity 
with  the  system  of  naming  adopted  by  Mr.  Bentham  and  Sir 
J.  D.  Hooker.  The  Old  World,  he  said,  had  thus  reached  a 
fair  general  agreement  in  nomenclature.  The  American 
botanists  follow  a  new  system  which  aims  at  finality  on  a 
so-called  "  non-shifting  basis,"  in  which  the  genus  or  species, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  established  on  a  type-specimen.  Mr. 
Clarke's  paper  was  devoted  mainly  to  showing  by  selected 
instances  that  this  system  did  not  ensure  finality ;  that  the 
errors  in  determining  what  should  be  ranked  as  the  type  are 
enough  to  discredit  the  system;  and  the  author  commented 
on  the  disputed  question  wdiether  a  plant  should  be  given  the 
oldest  specific  name  bestowed  upon  it,  or  the  oldest 
name  it  bears  in  the  genus  in  which  it  is  now  placed. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND  ORCHID. 

March-  -.—On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  on  the 
above  date,  W.  Thompson,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  exhi- 
bited a  small  collect.on  01  plants,  amongst  which  was  a 
peculiar  form  of  Odontoglossum  exeellens,  called  nobilior. 
The  flower  was  of  good  shape,  and  richly  coloured,  but  the 
"squareness  "  noticeable  in  the  lip  of  this  cross  was  absent, 
and  possessed  more  of  the  character  of  O.  crispum  than  of 
O.  Pescatorei  in  this  respect.  Another  good  thug  was 
O.  King  Alfred,  which  received  along  with  the  preceding 
plant  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
to  the  group.  O.  pulchelluin  Stevensi,  possessing  fine  large 
flowers  of  extraordinary  substance  was  shown,  and  received 
an  Award  of  -Merit. 

J.  Leemann,  Esq,  Heatou  Mersey  (gr.,  W.  Edge),  staged  a 
very  line  group  of  orchids,  amongst  which  were  several  plants 
o(  the  pure  white  licndiobiumnobile  var.  virginale.  The  nio.t 
striking  and  beautiful  plant  in  the  group  wa»,  perhaps,  Ladio- 
Cattleya  Empress  .it  Russia (C.  Mendeli  x  L.  Digbyana). 
The  plant  is  apparently  not  more  than  six  years  old,  and  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  although  sound  and  healthy,  were  of  small 
size;  the  flower,  nevertheless,  was  large,  well  formed,  and 
very  pretty,  showing  the  charming  characters  of  both 
parents  (First-elass  Certificate).  L.-C.  Erin-Mi  var.  Prince  of 
i,  a  hybrid  between  Ladia  flava  x  Cattleya  Percival- 
liana,  an  attractive  flower,  with  segments  of  a  brilliant 
orange  tint,  glistened  when  bright  light  shone  upon  them  ; 
this  flower  receive  1  a  First-class  Certificate.  O.  Adrians 
var  Meteor  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  as  also  Dendrobium 
nobile  Sandera1,  a  well-formed  flower  of  pale  rose  colour.  An 
Award  of  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  made  for  this  group. 

T.  Statter,  Esq,  Stand  Hill,  Manchester  (gr.,  Mr.  John- 
sou),  exhibited  four  Dendrobiums,  viz.,  D.  splendidissimum 
giganteum,  a  well-formed  flower,  of  a  rich  colour,  which 
received  an  Award  of  Merit ;  D.  Ainsworthi,  Stattcr's  variety  ; 
and  D.  splendidissimum,  Stand  Hill  variety. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq..,  Wlialley  Rings  (gr.,  Mr.  M  I.  ,d),  exhi- 
bitedtwohybrids-L.-C.  x  Warnhamensis,  West  Point  variety  ; 
and  L.-C.  Warnbamensis  Charlesworthi  variety— receiving 
a  First-class  Cartificate  and  an  Aw-irl  oi  M  iril  respectively. 
This  hybrid  is  between  L.  eiunabarina  and  C.  Triana-i  Nor- 
mani  ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  exhibited 
consisted  in  the  superior  form  and  colouring  of  the  West  Point 
variety, 

Mrs.  Brioos-Bory,  Accrington  (gr.,  Mr.  Wilkinson),  showed 
a  good  plant  of  Dendrobium  x  "  Rainbow,"  which  has  been 
previously  dealt  with  by  the  Committee.  Mrs.  Stvnley 
Clakk,  Wrexham  (gr.,  Mr.  Edwards),  exhibited  Dendrobium 
x  Cecilia,  and  D.  Waltoni.  Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq., 
Wooltou  Wood,  Liverpool  (gr.,  Mr.  Todd),  exhibited  a  very 
fine  form  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  giganteum,  and  was  voted 
a  First -class  Certificate.  Herbert  Partington,  Esq.,Glossop 
(gr.,  Mr.  Campbell),  showed  a  small  group  of  Cattleya  Triana  i, 
one  of  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit;  the  plants  were 
well  cultivated  (Vote  of  Thanks).  E.  H.  Seddon,  Esq., 
Brooklands  (gr.,  Mr.  Milne),  showed  a  plant  of  Cattleya  x 
callistoglossa. 

Mr.  J.  Cvriu: .-,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  Dendrodluui  rubens 
var.  granditlora,  and  D.  Rainbow,  both  of  which  have 
previously  been  certificated  by  the  Society  :  and  a  very  goo  I 
hybrid  Cypripedium  Boxalli  X  Argus  Moensii,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

L'Horticole  Coloniale  (Linden),  Brussels,  exhibited  a  set 
of  Odontoglossum  x  Adrian, e,  of  which  all  were  beautiful  an. 1 
interesting;  the  Committee  chose  0.  A.  vex.  tigrina  for 
an  award  of  a  First-class  C  rtiflcate.  Awards  of  Merit  were 
made  to  O.  \  A.  var.  majesties,  and  O.  x  A.  var  castanea, 
O.    X   A.  var.  delicata,  O.    X   A.  var.  eitrina,   and  0. 


var.  pallens,  were  also  very  choice  and  distinct,  but  were 
borne  down  by  the  superiority  of  the  former  varieties  (Yotc 
of  Thank- 1. 

Mr.  A.J.  Keelinu  sent  a  few  nice  plants,  including  Cypri- 
pedium x  M.  de  Curte,  C.  x  Bellona,  Ladia  Jongheana. 
Dendrobium  x  Dulce  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York,  showed  a  good 
form  of  Cattleya  Trianaei,  which  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit ;  it  had  a  lip  of  very  great  brilliancy. 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  Rawtenstall  (ar. ,  Mr.  Shill) 
sent  the  pretty  cross  Cypripedium  x  Shilhanum  (C.  Goweri 
x  Rothschildianuin),  a  flower  of  fine  proportions  and  dark 
colouring.    The  committee  confirmed  their  previous  vote  on 
this  variety  of  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Sidebotham,  Bowdon  (gr.,  Mr.  Shiner),  exhibited, 
a  superior  form'of  Cattleya  Triana.i,  which  received  aa  Award 
of  Merit.  T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe  (gr,  Mr.  Roberts), 
showed  some  good  Odontoglossums,  of  which  O.  crispum  var. 
Heela  was  the  best,  a  fine,  bold,  round  flower  of  a  rosy  tinge 
throughout,  the  plant  was  a  specimen,  and  bore  two  magnifi- 
cent flower-spikes  ;  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit  and 
Cultural  Certificate.  O.  X  Andersonianuna  Baden  Powell,  a 
good  variety,  received  an  Award  of  Merit ;  O.  crispum  Rosy 
Gem,  0.  c.  Gertie  Baxter,  O.  Ruckerianum  Oakfieldvti 
also  shown. 

A  very  distinct  variety  of  O.  crispum  was  shown  by  a  firm 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Baxter,  which  was  provisionally  named  O.  c. 
Surprise,  mentioned  m  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  meeting. 

O.  O.  Wrioley,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers). 
showed  Laelia  Jongheana  var.  gigantea. 

J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Altrincham,  sent  a  good  plant  of 
Ladia  superbiens.  P.  W. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

March  12. — The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  excellent 
Benefit  Society  was  held  on  Monday  last  in  the  Ca lei 
Hotel,  Adelphi,  Strand.    In  the  absence  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
through  illness,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Richard  D-.s  , 
and  there  was  an  attendance  of  about  thirty-five  members. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the — 

Committee's  Report  for  1899. 

"  Eighty-three  members  joined  during  the  ytar,  I 
nine  lapsed  from  various  causes,  two  died,  and  two  ceased  to 
pay,  being  over  seventy  years  of  age  ;  this  leaves  a  nett 
increase  of  fifty,  the  membership  for  the  year  being  791.  The 
I  of  subscriptions  paid  by  members  to  the  Benefit 
Fund,  including  arrears  for  1898,  was  £1230  5s.  3d.  1 
pay  account  v.  .  than  last  year. 

Ibis  is  covered  by  deductions  from  members'  deposit  accounts 
.  ami  4s.  4  I.  respectively.    There  is  a  balance  now  in 
this  fund  (including  £1201  lis.  lid.  standing  to  the  credit  of 
lapsed  members)  of  £12,190  9 

"  The  Benevolent  Fund  is  now  doing  useful  work.  Sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  £153  16s.  Id.  have  been  received  from 
inn-nary  and  benefit  members,  including  £10  10s.  generously 
given  by  W.  Y.  Baker,  Esq.,  at  the  annual  dinner.  Various 
grants  have  been  made  from  this  fund,  amouD 
666  5s.  6d. 

"  The  Convalescent  Fund  continues  to  increase.   Mr.  Baker 
and   Mr.  Sherwood  each  gave  a  donation  of  £5  5s.  at  the 
annual  dinner.     Three  members  only  applied  for  ass  - 
during  the  year,  the  amount  paid  but  being  C4  only. 

"The  Management  Fund  shows  a  balance  of  £129 8s.  lOd. 
The  amount  invested  in  corporation  stock  by  the  Treasurer 
during  the  past  year  was  £1,600,  the  total  invested  funds 
I  £15,850,  and  the  Treasurer  has  £153  14s.  lid.  in  hand." 

The  Chairman  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
described  the  condition  of  the  Society's  aflairs  as  satisfactory 
in  every  detail.  He  could  wish  that  there  were  moi 
T'.U  members,  and  suggested  to  the  committee  that  perhaps 
further  means  c  mid  possibly  be  adopted  of  advertising  the 
at  flower-sho .vs,  and  in  other  waj  s.  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
having  seconded  the  report,  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

fg  members  of  the  committee  were  re-electe 
the  exception  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Cook  and  —  Fonnan. 
places  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Messrs.  C.  H.  Cm 
—  Standridge. 

i  our  readers  who  may  wish  to  see  the  detail 
balance-sheet  may  obtain  a  copy  from  the  Secret  a  rj 
was  decided  upon  the  motion  of  Mr  Marshall  to  print  5,000 
copies  for  distribution. 

A  resolution  of  sympathy  was  passed,  upon  the  pro; 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  with  the  family  of  the  late  J. din  Eras, 
Treasurer  to  the  Fund. 

Onthe  proposition  of  Mr.  Hudson,  thi  meetii 
present  the  Secretary  wit'i  a  bonus  of  £10,  which  will  make 
his  salary  for  the   year  £52.     Til?  Committee  was  ill-i 
to  take  into  consideration  the  qnesl  anentlyin- 

■  i  In-  Seen  toy's  salary.     1 1 
votes   of  thanks  passed.    The  Secretary   is  Mr.  W.  i 
Mai  i  indale  Road,  Balham. 


BOSTON    AND   DISTRICT    DAHLIA 
SOCTKrY. 

Tim-  Society  held  a  very  BUOCeSSfUl    Dahlil     SXhihitil 
year,  and    came  out  with   a  small    balance    in  hand.     It  is 

.'  to  continue  the  Dahlia  show  in  the  present 
and  Mr.  Richard  Flint,  the  treasurer,  is  making  au  appeal  lo 
i-  ot  the  Dahlia  for  sitppoit.     '  D   -i  to  have  a 

;how  than  last  year  if  adequate  support  isforUu 
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Mid  also  to  hold,  it  earlier  iu  the  season;  but  it  will  he 
necessary  to  take  caie  the  fixture  does  not  clash  with  the 
National  Dahlia  Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the 
Seedling  exhibilicn  at  the  Drill  Hall,  while  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Wellingborough  fixtures  will  have  to  be 
avoided.  There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  a  much  greater 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  Dahlia  as  an  exhibition  flower 
than  prevailed  a  lew  years  ago. 


THE    ROYAL   DUBLIN. 

Professor  J.  Johnson,  F.L.S.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
uth  iust.,  entitled  "some  aspects  of  Modern  Botany.  He 
pointed  out  that  scientific  botany  was  from  several  stand- 
points, its  least  .scientific  aspect,  and  the  classification  of  the 
British  school  of  botanists  was  less  scientific  than  their 
co-workers  the  Germans.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  field, 
botanist  it  was  also  dis&imilarin  which  they  found  themselves. 
There  is  some  hope  that  order  may  finally  be  expected  owing 
to  the  labours  of  the  editors  of  the  Index  Keu-eimis,  &c.  The 
tibject  of  vegetable  physiology  was  spoken  to  at  length,  and 
the  early  labours  of  R.  Brown  enumerated.  Brown  was  one  of 
those  who  helped  to  lay  iu  Great  Britain  the  foundation  of 
modern  vegetable  physiology,  and  his  labours  in  systematic 
botany  were  by  no  means  meagre.  In  speaking  of  Tobacco 
culture,  the  Professor  s;iid  that  heavy  nitrogenous  manuring 
njured  the  flavour  of  Tobacco. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Flax  industry,  and  the  advance 
1hat  has  been  made  in  regard  to  it.  The  value  of  economic 
botany  and  museums  was  insisted  upon,  and  vaiious  other 
interesting  mat tcrs  were  discussed.  A.  ON. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners'.— At  a  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  21,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  presiding,  the 
hot),  sec,  Mr.  H.  Goleby,  read  a  paper  on  "  Soil  Formation,'1 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  experiments.  The  position  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  as  compared  with  older  underlying  rocks 
was  first  explained  by  reference  to  specially  prepared  dia- 
grams, and  the  geologists'  method  of  classifying  rock  by 
periods,  according  to  their  formation,  was  also  shown.  The 
natural  causes  of  tho  crumbling  of  rocks,  as  htat,  cold,  frost, 
water,  and  air  wore  n»xt  touched  upon,  and  the  manner  of 
forming  a  soil  from  hard  rock  was  described.  Local  and  allu- 
vial soils,  peat  bogs  and  their  formation  were  in  turn  noticed, 
and  the  uses  of  tbc  soil  to  the  plant  were  pointed  out.  By  means 
of  simple  experiments  it  was  shown  that  the  soil  consists  of  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
weic  known  as  mineral  or  inoiganic  matter,  and  of  humus 
<<r  organic  matter.  The  origin  of  each  of  these  was  ex- 
plained, and  their  distinguishing  features  and  use  in  the 
soil  described.  The  chemical  changes  in  what  is  generally 
known  as  "decay,"  were  next  explained,  and  the  reasons 
why  "h  at"  appeared  in  a  hotbtd.  In  conclusion,  the 
characteristics  of  sandy,  clayey,  calcareous,  peaty,  and  loamy 
soils  were  dcseiibed. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  7,  Mr.  H.  Hill,  gr.  t<> 

N.  Rattray,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Cultivation  of  the 
Cineraria,"  which  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion. 
The  exhibits  included  Hjacinths  from  Mr.  Greenaway  ;  an 
Azalea  from  Mr.  Fullbrook  ;  Cinerarias  from  Mr.  Haskett  ; 
and  a  group  ot  Orchids  from  Mr.  Pope. 

Isle  Of  Wight.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  New- 
port on  Saturday.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association  (Dr.  J.  Groves\  Mr.  J.  L.  Mitchell  was  unani- 
mously elected  Chairman  for  the  evening.  Mr.  S.  Heaton 
gave  a  practical  demonstration  in  "Fruit-tree  Pruning,'1 
which  evoked  an  interesting  and  profitable  discussion. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association.— The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room,  Redland,  on 
Thursday,  Sth  inst.  A  large  attendance  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Lock.  Mr.  R.  Stewart,  gr.,  Sneyd  Park,  provided  the 
paper,  which  was  on  the  subject  of  "  Peaches  and  Nectarines." 
He  disclaimed  at  the  outset  any  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
culture  of  the  fruits  in  the  open  air,  and  confined  his  re- 
marks to  Orchard-bouse  culture.  Mr  Stewart  concluded  an 
able  paper  by  enumerating  the  varieties  he  thought  most 
useful,  and  the  many  pests  to  which  tfie  Peach  was  liable.  A 
good  discussion  followed,  and  Mr,  Stewart  was  accorded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'.— The  large  attend- 
ance of  members  present  at  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  on 
Mai  cli  12,  testified  to  the  increased  interest  now  taken  in  hardy 
liowjrs.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "The  formation 
and  arrangement  of  a  hardy  Border  with  a  list  of  Plants 
suitable  for  same,"  by  Mr.  D.  Harris,  Gardener  to  Col. 
Jekyll,  Munstead  House,  Godalming.  Mr.  Hanis  said  that 
ihe  field  opcu  to  the  outdoor-flower  gardener  was  a  wide  one, 
as  the  positions  of  gardens  varied  so  much  in  character  that 
jardeners  had  each  to  work  entirely  according  to  circum- 
stances. Tin-  lecturer  described  the  best  sites  and  how  to 
prepare  them,  spoke  of  soil,  suitable  plants  and  then-  arrange- 
ment, time  of  planting,  &c,  An  interesting  discussion  fol- 
lowcd,  in  which  Messrs.  Stanton,  Neve,  Towusend,  Lever, 
Burfitt,  Hintjn,  E.  J.  Dore,  Fry,  Exter,  and  Chamberlain, 
took  part.  There  were  two  floral  exhibits  by  Mr.  F.  Lever, 
The  Gardens,  Hillside,  Reading  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Tuwnsend,  The 
Gardens,  Sandhurst  Lodge. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

DAHLIA  NOVELTIES. 

When  looking  through  No.  685  (dated  Feb.  10) 
of  your  esteemed  weekly,  I  found  on  page  85,  under 
the  title  "  The  beginning  of  a  new  race  of  Dahlias," 
a  few  remarks,  saying  that  the  correspondent, 
Mr.  E.,  in  Canton,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  "had  found  in 
1S9S,  among  his  Dahlia- seedlings,  a  plant,  some  of 
whose  flowers  (single)  had  a  long  narrow  floret 
lying  on  each  of  the  usual  broad  ones,  and  that  he 
never  had  observed  anything  of  the  kind  before." 
With  regard  to  which  I  beg  to  state  some  facts, 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  to  publish  in  your 
columns  at  the  earliest  convenience.  As  |early  as 
1894-95,  a  Dahlia  similar  to  the  one  represented  by 
the  figure  of  Dahlia  excelsa  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
p.  85,  was  introduced  to  the  trade  by  the  firm 
F.  C.  Heinemann,  at  Erfurt.  This  novelty, 
named  Dahlia  hybr.  "Aegir,"  is  a  hybrid 
variety  that  originated  in  Heinemann's  Nursery 
from  a  set  of  single  Dahlias,  and  was  described  in 
his  catalogue  for  1895  as  follows  : — 

"Aegir"  is  a  completely  new,  peculiarly-formed 
flower,  which  reminds  one  of  a  double -flowered 
Pyrethrum.  The  tubes  enclosing  the  anthers  are 
so  perfectly  developed,  that  the  latter  are  totally 
hidden  ;  the  outer  petals  of  a  lilac-rose  tint,  and 
partly  slashed  at  their  points.  The  plants  are  of 
faultless  growth.  The  flowers  stand  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  from  some  distance  the  whole  does  not 
look  at  all  like  a  Dahlia.  "  Aegir,"  as  shown  by 
an  illustration  in  that  catalogue,  has  nearly  the 
same  appearance  as  the  D.  excelsa  represented  on 
p.  85  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  I  will  not 
omit  to  add,  that  plants  of  this  variety,  which  I 
have  seen  myself  with  Mr.  Heinemann,  show 
already  such  a  considerable  difference  in  outward 
appearance,  in  the  very  stout  and  strong  growth, 
that  they  may  well  be  considered  as  the  offspring 
of  a  new  race.  Therefore  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  E  ,  Canton,  that  he  had  found  his 
plant  among  seedlings,  the  origin  of  these  seedlings 
may  probably  be  sought  for  in  Heinemann's  novelty 
"Aegir."  As  the  horticultural  trade  of  Erfurt 
conducts  a  very  large  trade  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  seeds  or 
some  tubers  of  the  Dahlia  hybr.  "  Aegir  "  may  have 
reached  that  country.   Matthias  Gebhard,  Erfurt. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


An  over-dose  of  Muriate  of  Potash  to  a  Vine 
Border  :     T.  A.      As    you   have   dressed  the 
border  at  the  rate  of  2  lb.  per  lineal  yard,  and 
thus  applied  probably  8  oz.  to  the  square  yard, 
or  four  times  as  much  as  is  safe,  the  substance  is 
very  likely  to  do  harm  to  the  Vines,  unless  you 
can  wash  much  of  it  out  of  reach  of  the  roots  by 
a    heavy    application    of    water.       Sulphate   of 
potash,  which  you  desired  to  use  in  place  of  the 
muriate,  is  very  good  when   mixed  with   earth, 
&c,    some    kinds    of     plants     as    for    example 
leguminous  plants  and  root  crops,  but  its  use  is 
barred  by  its  price. 
Apple  Shoots  :  Manager.     Canker  from  a  fungus 
(Nectria).     Cut   it  out   and  burn  at  once.     The 
red  insects  are  Acari,  feeding  on  the  old  wood, 
and  on  the  new  birk  that  is  covering  the  old 
dead  wood. 
A    Preventative  of    Loss   of    Young   Tomato 
Plants  :  F.  N.     We  would   advise  dressing  the 
plants  with  sulphide  of  potassium  at  the  rate  of 
2  oz.  per  gallon  of  water  when  established  in  the 
pots  in  which  you  are  now  placing  them.     The 
land   they  are  going  to  occupy  may  be  dressed 
with  unslaked  lime,  just  turning  it  in  with  the 
plough  or  spade.     The  Bordeaux  or  the  potas- 
sium mixture  might  be  applied  twice  or  thrice 
during  the  summer   as  a  preventative.      For  a 
safe   dilute   formula  of   the   Bordeaux  Mixture, 
see  our  issue  for  March  3,  p.  144,  under  heading 
"  Spot  on  Grapes,  &c." 
O  arnation    Diseased  :    Enquirer.     The  plant  is 
affected  by  the  Carnation  Bust,  and  we  doubt  if 
any   application    of   fungicide    will  be  of   much 
service  when  the  fungus  has  overrun  the  leaves 


so  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  piece  seut.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the  emulsion 
named  in  your  note. 

Chrysanthemum  niveum  :  S.  G.  R.  <fc  Son.  Each 
year  there  are  sent  us  a  few  blooms  of  some 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  that  by  special 
treatment  in  the  matters  of  stopping,  &c,  have 
been  delayed  from  flowering  until,  and  in  some 
cases  April.  Niveum  is  admitted  to  be  a  valu- 
able variety  to  produce  white  bloom  after  the 
New  Year. 

Entrance  to  Kew  :  W.  M.  You  must  commu- 
nicate with  the  Director,  furnishing  him  with 
testimonials  and  sketch  of  gardening  career. 

Names    of    Fruits. — T.  H.,   Haslemere.     Apple 
Sturmer  Pippin,  remarkable  for  its  late  keeping 
qualities  and  excellent  flavour. 
Names  of  Plants  :   Correspondents    not    answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested   to   be   so   good  as   to 
consndt  the  following  number. — A.  Hills.     Leuco- 
dendron  argenteum  (Silver-leaf  Tree). — H.  B.  E. 
Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  often  called  C  guttata 
Prinzii. — R.  B.  L.     1,  Mitriostigma  axillare  ;  2, 
Dieffenbachia     Shuttleworthi.  —  T.    H.    0.    P. 
Begonia    fuchsioides,    Pinus    excelsa.  —  T.     W. 
Leucoium  asstivum,  Snow  Flake,  a  rare  British 
plant. — Hortus.      Cypripedium    callosum,    Mil- 
tonia  Clowesii,  the  blotched  flower  ;  the  yellowish 
flower     Ctelogyne     fuscescens.       Why    not    put 
numbers   to    the  specimens  ? — R.   T.  D.      Lielia 
Jongheana.     The  photograph   of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  represents  a  very  good  variety. — Edina. 
Lycaste  costata.—  J.  A.      1  and  2,  varieties  of 
Dendrobium   fimbriatuni   oculatum,   1,   specially 
fine  ;    3,   Dendrobium  nobile,  good  ;   4,  Dendro- 
bium Pierardi. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Land  under  Fruit-trees  : 
A.  M.     On   ordinary    soils    the    application    of 
nitrogenous  or  ammoniacal  manures  is  best  for 
cereals,  and  phosphatic  ones  for  roots  and  green 
crops   is   the  rule,  but   it  can  only  be   broadly 
applied  ;  and  we  think  that  you  would  be  wiser 
if  you  employed  more  phosphates  than  nitrates, 
say,    superphosphate   of   lime,    dissolved   bones, 
and   nitrate  of   soda,    at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per 
acre,  if  the  land  be  retentive.     Nitrate  of  soda 
is  a  wasteful  manure  to  use  on  porous  land,  being 
carried  away  to  the  drains  or  the  subsoil  by  the 
rains  ;  and  especially  wasteful  when  used  in  late 
autumn  and  winter,  for  such  soils  cannot  fix  the 
nitrogen. 
Palm  with  Fungus:   T.  M.     The  fungus  is  that 
known   as   Graphiola    pkcenicis.      Sponge    them 
occasionally  with  an  effective  fungicide,  and  at 
other  times  syringe  them  with  a  similar  liquid. 
Spent   Hops    and    Spent    Malt   and   Orchids  : 
Constant  Reader.     We  would  advise  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  evil-smelling  substances, 
but  to  stand  the  plants  on  wooden  spar  staging, 
placing   a  layer,   several  inches    thick,    of   half- 
decayed  tree-leaves  under  the  staging,  at  1  foot 
distant  therefrom.     This  layer  will  diffuse  mild 
fumes   in    the   house,    similar    to   the   decaying 
vegetation  of  a  tropical  forest,  and  be  beneficial 
to  the  plants. 


Communications  Received. —A.  O'N. — A.  M. — J.  Banner- 
man— J.  Carter  &  Co.— W.  G.  P.— H.  G.  C— O.  B  —Prof. 
Wangh,  U.S.A.— F.  C— D.  T.  F.— A.  C.  B.— G.  H.— A.  S.~ 
W.  B.  —  J.  B.  S.  —  J.  W.  —  A.  E.  E.  —  E.  Bonavia.  — 
G.  J.— G.  W.— H.  H.  D.  -E.  J  — W.  H.  S.-T.  T.-W.  B.  H. 
— G.  H—  A.  H.— J.  B.— J.  W.— S.  A.— W.  Clifford.— B.— 
H>  C.,  Geneva. 

Specimens,  Photographs,  etc.,  received  with  Thanks.— 
G.  B.  M. 


DIED.— Rose  Napper.— On  March  9,  at  23,  Tet- 
cott  Road,  Chelsea,  Rose,  the  dearly-loved  wife  of 
William  Napper,  formerly  of  the  Exeter  Nursery, 
aged  45. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important   to  Advertisers.—  me  Publisher  ims 

the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  has,  since  the  reduction  in  tlic 
price  of  the  paper, 

«pr-      TREBLED.      -»@ 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
vreserved  for  reference  in  all  the  vrincival  FAlraries. 


(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xiv.) 
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THE    VEGETATION    OF    THE 
GALAPAGOS   ISLANDS. 

TN  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  8,  1898, 
-*-  pp.  265-6,  fig.  75,  I  gave  some  particulars 
of  the  Cactacese  which  constitute  such  a  striking 
feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  Baur,  who 
worked  so  enthusiastically  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  natural  history  of  those  interesting  islands. 
That  article  was  illustrated  by  a  view  in  Har- 
rington Island,  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Opuntia  galapageia  in  the  foreground,  solitary, 
yet  flourishing  amid  blocks  of  lava,  where 
almost  nothing  else  could  grow.  (See  Gardeners1 
Chronicle,  October  8,  1898,  p.  266,  fig.  75). 

I  need  not  apologise  for  explaining  that  the 
Galapagos  (Turtles,  in  English)  are  a  group  of 
volcanic  islands  on  the  equator,  in  about  90 
west  longitude,  and  500  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Ecuador  in  western  South  America.  There  are 
about  twenty  named  islands,  besides  a  number 
of  islets  and  rocks.     The  largest,  Albemarle,  is 


about  100  miles  long,  and  its  mountains  rise  to 
a  height  of  5,000  feet.  All  the  other  islands 
are  very  much  smaller.  According  to  Baur  and 
others,  no  volcanic  activity  has  been  reported 
since  1835,  but  in  1825  there  was  a  tremendous 
eruption  on  Narborough  Island. 

Apart  from  introduced  plants,  known  or  sus- 
pected, the  vegetation  consists  largely  of  shrubs 
and  dwarf  trees,  having  small  leaves  and  incon- 
spicuous flowers.  Upwards  of  300  species  of 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns  have  been  recognised 
as  aboriginal.  Lilie3  and  their  allies,  Orchids 
and  Marantas,  Bamboos  and  Palms,  and  nume- 
rous other  families  are  altogether  absent  or  very 
sparsely  represented ;  yet  in  the  upper  zone  vege- 
tation is  relatively  rich  and  varied,  and  ever- 
green, due  to  greater  humidity.  Altogether, 
about  thirty  species  of  Ferns,  including  one 
arboreous  species,  have  been  collected,  and  as 
many  or  more  of  grasses  and  sedges  combined. 
Epidendrum  spicatum  is  an  inconspicuous, 
endemic  species,  apparently  very  rare,  for  it 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  collected  since  Dar- 
win's time.  One  imperfect  specimen  of  a 
Eulophia  is  the  only  other  Orchid  known. 

Dr.  Wolf  and  subsequent  writers,  who  have 
actually  visited  the  islands,  state  that  there 
are  three  distinct  belts  of  vegetation  in  all  the 
islands  in  which  there  is  any  considerable 
elevation.  The  lower,  or  coast-belt,  is  the 
poorest,  consisting  of  salt-loving  plants,  and 
scattered,  stunted  bushes,  belonging  to  various 
families  ;  but  there  is  one  prominent  feature — 
the  Cactaceze.  Among  the  commonest  plants  is 
a  species  of  Lantana,  which  seems  capable  of 
growing  and  flourishing  where  the  conditions 
are  most  unfavourable.  The  intermediate  belt 
is  wooded,  though  the  trees  are  small ;  whilst 
the  upper  region  is  treeless.  But  it  is  of  the 
lowermost  or  lava-field  vegetation  that  I  would 
give  some  further  particulars.  In  my  former 
article,  cited  above,  I  mentioned  that  Darwin 
was  the  first  (1835)  to  make  known  the  presence 
of  Cactacese  in  the  islands,  and  to  point  out 
their  great  utility  in  the  economy  of  both  plant 
and  animal  life  ;  and  Andersson,  a  Swedish 
botanist,  who  visited  the  islands  some  years 
later,  thought  he  recognised  five  or  six  species 
of  this  family,  but  was  unable  to  bring  away 
specimens  for  more  exact  study.  In  1891,  Dr. 
G.  Baur  visited  all  the  islands  previously  more 
or  less  explored,  and  in  addition,  collected  in 
no  less  than  eight  others  ;  his  collections  being 
by  far  more  copious  than  those  made  by  his 
predecessors. 

Owing  to  some  published  remarks  of  mine 
respecting  the  little  that  was  known  of  the 
Cactacea1,  he  sent  me  the  photographs  here 
reproduced,  together  with  some  details  of 
the  development  of  the  family  in  the  islands. 
Opuntia  galapageia,  originally  discovered  by 
Darwin  and  described  from  his  specimen,  is 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  grows  in  the  most 
exposed  stony  situations,  close  down  to  the  sea. 
From  superficial  observation,  Dr.  Baur  was  of 
opinion  that  this  species  occurred  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  islands,  varying  considerably 
in  stature  and  other  characters  in  different 
islands  ;  but  from  facts  that  have  come  to  light 
since,  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  supposed 
varieties  are  distinct  species.  I  will  repeat  here 
what  he  has  published  on  this  point:  "On 
Barring  ton,  Indefatigable,  and  South  Albe- 
marle, it  develops  a  tall  trunk  ;  on  Charles  and 
Hood,  a  relatively  short  but  thicker  trunk ; 
on  Jervis,  a  very  short  trunk,  branching  from 
near  the  ground  ;  and  on  Tower  island  it  forms 
no  trunk  at   all."     Dr.   Baur  attributed  these 


modifications  to  the  varying  degrees  of  humidity, 
or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  of  dryness,  the 
greatest  development  occurring  in  the  driest 
climate.  The  largest  specimens  of  Opuntia 
galapageia  were  about  20  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
6  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  equally  remark- 
able for  its  stature  and  the  smallness  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  barely  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

The  second  photograph  presented  to  me  by 
Dr.  Baur,  and  reproduced  on  p.  185  (fig.  61)  re- 
presents a  large  Cereus  growing  among  bushes, 
which  was  noted  by  Darwin,  Du  Petit-Thouars, 
and  other  early  travellers.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  Cereus  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
bush  vegetation. 

Last  year  Dr.  Alb.  Weber,  of  Paris,  pub- 
lished (Bulletin  du  Museum  d'Bisloire  Naturelle, 
1899,  pp.  309-314),  a  paper  on  the  Cactacese  of 
the  Galapagos,  in  which  he  describes,  or  names, 
from  very  imperfect  material,  it  must  be 
admitted,  three  proposed  new  species.  These 
are  the  three  mentioned  by  Du  Petit-Thouars 
(Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  ii.,  p.  291),  one  of 
which  Dr.  Weber  identifies  with  the  Cereus 
alluded  to  by  Darwin.  Baur,  and  others,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  represented  in 
fig.  61.  This  he  calls  Cereus  galapagensis, 
observing  that  it  is  doubtless  the  same  as  our 
plant,  though  he  had  no  more  material  than  we 
have  to  assist  him  in  identifying  it.  However,' 
he  is  probably  right,  though  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  two  or  more  closely  allied 
species  is  not  considered  by  him.  It  is  certainly 
very  similar  to  C.  peruvianus,  but  neither 
flowers  nor  fruits  are  known. 

Another  of  Thouars's  species,  also  sent,  Dr. 
Weber  says,  by  Agassiz  and  Engelmann,  and 
compared  with  C.  multangularis  by  the  latter, 
he  names  C.  Thouarsii.  It  is  described  as 
having  cylindrical,  channeled  stems  between 
2  and  3  feet  long,  superposed  on  one  another. 
The  fruit  is  violet-red,  resembling  a  large  Plum, 
filled  with  a  soft  white  flesh,  mixed  with 
numerous  small  black  seeds,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

Dr.  Weber's  third  species,  Opuntia  myria- 
cantha (tig.  56),  is  of  more  immediate  interest, 
because  it  is  in  cultivation  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  in  this  country 
before  long.  This  has  a  curious  history.  On 
returning  from  Mexico,  in  1868,  Dr.  Weber 
began  investigating  the  Cactaceaj  in  the  Paris 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  found,  among 
other  things,  an  untouched  package  containing 
the  trunk  and  some  detached  branches  of  an 
Opuntia,  collected  in  Charles  Island  (Galapagos) 
by  a  Dr.  Neboux,  who  accompanied  Du  Petit- 
Thouais.  The  same  species  was  found  in 
Albemarle  Island  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  1872, 
and  twenty-three  years  ago  Dr.  Weber  received 
a  living  plant  from  the  late  Dr.  Engelmann. 
Five  years  ago  it  was  planted  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Roland  Gosselin,  at  Nice,  and  is  now 
between  6  and  7  feet  in  height.  Its  peculiar 
habit  will  be  understood  from  the  figure,  made 
from  a  reduced  photograph  given  to  me  for  the 
purpose  by  Dr.  Weber.  The  following  is  a 
condensed  translation  of  his  description  : — 

Branches  yellow-green,  flattened,  obovate, 
usually  8  to  10  inches  long,  by  <>  to  7  inches 
broad  (sometimes  12  to  1-4  inches  by  8  inches), 
jointed  to  each  other  at  right  angles  or  in  the 
same  plane,  pendulous  as  the  plant  increases 
in  size.  Reduced  scale-like  leaves,  minute, 
thick-pointed,  of  a  green-brown  colour  :  areoles 
smaller  and  more  numerous  than  in  O.  galapa- 
geia, but  not  woolly,  bearing  a  cluster  of 
yellow  bristles  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
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in  their  upper  part,  and  in  their  lower  part 
numerous  long,  very  slender,  sharp,  deflexed 
spines  of  a  bright  golden-yellow,  finally  be- 
coming indefinite  in  number  and  unequal  in 
length,  varying  from  1  to  5  inches.  Ovary 
obconical,  2  inches  in  length,  bearing  about 
fifty  rhomboid  tubercles,  confluent  in  ten 
spiral  series,  destitute  of  wool,  and  furnished 
with  scales  bearing  a  cluster  of  stiff,  sharp, 
yellow  bristles,  with  one  or  two  small  spines. 
Sepals  numerous,  green,  obtuse,  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  broad.  Petals  pure  yellow,  clawed, 
one-third  to  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  rounded 
top.  Stamens  numerous,  yellow.  Style  having 
nine  pale  yellow,  elongated  branches. 

This  plant  of  Opuntia  myriacantha  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  August,  1898.  The  bril- 
liant yellow  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  last  two  days. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  general  composition  of  the  flora.  In  most 
of  the  works  treating  of  "insular  floras,'' the 
generic  endemic  element  of  the  flora  of  the 
Galapagos  has  been  greatly  over-estimated  ; 
partly  in  consequence  *  of  errors  in  Darwin's 
statistics,  which  have  been  copied  by  many 
subsequent  writers  ;  partly  because  the  flora  of 
the  opposite  American  coast  was  not  so  well 
known  as  it  is  now.  When  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
worked  out  Mr.  Darwin's  botanical .  collection 
from  the  Galapagos,  together  with  the  plants 
collected  by  previous  travellers,  now  upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago,  he  had  eight  genera  which  he 
then  regarded  as  distinct  from  any  known  from 
elsewhere,  but  subsequent  investigations  and 
discoveries  have  greatly  altered  the  figures  as  to 
endemic  genera.  Indeed  there  is  not  one  left 
that  presents  marked  differences  from  its 
nearest  allies  on  the  American  continent, 
and  only  two  are  retained.  Five  of  the  sup- 
posed peculiar  genera  belong  to  the  Composite. 
They  are  Desmocephalum  and  Microcoria  = 
Elvira,  Macrsea  =  Lipochseta,  and  Scalesia  and 
Lecocarpus  are  so  near  Mirasolia  and  Melam- 
podium  that  the  late  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his 
revision  of  the  Order,  remarked  that  they  might 
well  be  reduced.  Of  the  others,  Galapagoa 
(Boraginaceaj),  is  the  same  as  Coldenia  ;  Dictyo- 
calyx  (Solanaceaa)  is  Cacabus  ;  and  Pleuro- 
petalum  has  since  been  found  in  several 
localities  on  the  mainland  of  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  endemic  species  of  American  genera, 
and  genera  of  wide  distribution,  are  numerous. 
Prominent  among  them  are  bushy  Compositre, 
and  species  of  such  widely  spread  genera  as 
Euphorbia,  Acalypha,  and  Borreria.  Excepting 
Rhipsalis  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Galapagos  are  the  only  oceanic 
or  remote  islands  inhabited  by  indigenous 
Cactacete.   W.  Batting  Hemsley. 


Rolfea  x  are  named  as  hybiil  derivatives  from  this  species, 
the  other  parents  being  respectively  D.  superbuin  and  D. 
nobile, 

Milionia  landie>a.  Lindley,  tab.  DCLXXXV.  —  An  old 
favourite  thriving  in  an  intermediate-house  with  full  ventila- 
tion, ftl.  Joiceana  x  anil  M.  leueoglossa  X  are  considered  by 
M.  Linden  to  be  hybrids  of  some  species  of  this  l'^qih. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


The  number  of  the  Lindenia,  issued  on  Feb.  2S, 
contains  coloured  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  following  species  and  varieties  : — - 

CATTLEYA     DOWIANA      BATEMAN      VAR.      MOORTEBELKIJ  N-.1S, 

L.   Linden,   tab.  lclxxxviii. — Lip    with   a   yellow    ground 
thickly  striped  with  deep  red,  the  front  part  of  the  lip  is  rich 

crimson. 

Ccelogyne  Dayana,  Rchb.  f.,  tab.  dclxxxvii. — Like  other 
Bornean  Orchids,  this  requires  the  heat  of  the  East  Indian- 
house,  with  abuidance  of  moisture  in  the  growing  season. 

Dendrobium  primulinum,  Lindl.,  tab.  dclxxxvi.  —  It 
requires  a  warm  temperature,  abundance  of  light,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  growing  season.     D.  Mentor  x  and   D. 


American  Notes. 


HYBRID  PLUMS. 
The  European  gardener,  I  expect,  can  hardly 
appreciate  how  strong  is  the  temptation  for  the 
American  fruit  amateur  to  try  his  hand  at  hybridis- 
ing the  Plums.  In  order  to  see  more  clearly  what 
this  temptation  is,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
multiplicity  of  Plum  species  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens. Those  which  are  extensively  planted  are  the 
European  Plum  (Pruuus  domestiea),  in  allits  forms 
— Prunes,  Gages,  Perdrigons,  Auberts,  &c.  ;  the 
Damsons  (Prunus  domestioa  Damascena),  which  also 


*  Through  some  misconception  or  mistake,  he  states  that 
there  are  ten  endemic  genera  out  of  twelve  belonging  to  the 
Composite. 


I'li:.  56.— OPUNTIA  MYIX  VI    INTHA  (WEBER),  NEARLY  V  ST.   RICH, 
OROWISO    IN-    THE    GARDEN    HE    MR.    ROLAND    G0S8KLIN,    AT 
NATIVJ  .1       GALA!  ACOS.       '     EE  P.    177.) 


includes  the  Bullaee ;  the  Myrobalans  (Prunus 
cerasifera),  the  Japanese  Plums  (P.  triflora),  the 
American  Plums  (P.  americana  and  P.  americma 
nigra),  the  Chicasaw  Plums  (P.  angustifolia),  and 
all  the  so-called  Hortulana  series,  once  included 
under  the  name  Prunus  hortulana,  of  which  I  will 
speak  further  in  a  moment.  Besides  these,  the 
following  species  are  fairly  common  in  gardens,  and 
are  to  be  found  iu  every  bybridiser's  collection  : — 
The  Beach  Plum  (Prunus  maritima),  the  Apricot 
Plum  (P.  Simoni),  the  Pacific  Plum  (P.  subcordata), 
the  Sand  Plum  (P.  angustifolia  Watsoni),  and 
usually  several  other  odds  and  ends  of  the  genus 
Prunus. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  second  place,  to  notice  the 
facility  with  which  species  of  Prunus  cress.  It  is 
now  the  general  understanding  that  hybridisation 
iu  the  native  woods  is  common  almost  anywhere 
where  two  species  grow  and  blossom  together. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Prunus  americma  and 
P.  angustifolia.  These  two  species  overlap  in  their 
distribution  through  several  States  of  the  central 
Mississippi  valley,  and  here  their  hybrid  progeny 


form  a  great  aud  conglomerate  series  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance.  This  is  what  may  be 
called  the  Hortulana  series.  It  was  to  the  more 
striking  members  of  this  group  that  Professor 
Bailey  first  applied  the  name  of  Prunus  hortulana, 
but  further  investigation  has  shown  the  series  to  be 
too  much  mixed  to  stand  under  one  species  name, 
even  if  such  a  group  of  hybrids  were  to  be  admitted 
to  specific  rank.  The  complications  of  this  group 
are  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of  hy- 
bridity  ;  but  there  will  not  be  space  to  discuss 
them  here.  Hybrids  occur  with  equal  ease  where 
several  species  are  grown  together  in  the  orchard  ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  Plum-orchard  to  day  in  the 
States  which  does  not  contain  at  least  two  or  three 
different  species.  The  Japanese  Plums  combine 
with  others  with  especial  ease,  particularly  with 
varieties  of  the  Chicasaw  species,  and  of  the 
Hortulana  series.  The  Japanese  varieties  also- 
hybridise  easily  with  the  Apricot  Plum. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
large  number  of  Plums  of  hybrid  origin  have  been 
introduced  to  planters  through  the  American 
nursery  trade  in  recent  years.  The  number  named 
and  described  is  about  seventy,  of  which  about  half 
have  been  privately  or  commercially  distributed. 
About  ten  of  these  have  been  widely  advertised 
and  sold,  and  two  or  three  have  been  planted  on  a. 
commercial  scale.  As  the  very  oldest  of"  these 
trees  have  now  hardly  borne  their  virgin  crops,  it 
is  too  early  to  say  what  their  value  is. 

Those  varieties  which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
.seem  to  me  to  be  the  most  promising  or  interesting 
are  as  follows  : 

America,  Prunus  tii  flora       P.  angustifolia. 

Climax,  ..  ,,  x  P.  Simoni. 

Daisy,  ,,  x  P.  angustifolia. 

Excelsior,  „  ,,  x  P.  angustifolia. 

Golden,  ,,  ,,  x  P.  angustifolia. 

Gonzales,  ,,  ,,  x  P.  hortulana. 

Mitynard,  ,,  „  x  P.  Simoni. 

Occident,  ,,  „  x  unknown  species* 

President,  ,,  ,,  x  P.  Simoni. 

Wickson  ,,  ,,  x  P.  Simoni. 

The  striking  thing  about  this  list,  of  course,  is 
the  ubiquity  of  Prunus  tri flora.  It  is  a  fact  that 
every  hybrid  yet  to  gain  any  prominence  has 
partaken  of  this  strain.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  above  varieties 
are  from  Prunus  angustifolia,  or  P.  Simoni. 

If  we  take  those  tifty-tvvo  varieties  whose  paren- 
tage is  known,  or  may  be  safely  guessed,  we  have 
the  following  showing  : — 

Prunus  domestics.,  7.  Prunus  americana,  4. 

P.  cerasifera,  0.  P.  angustifolia,  20. 

P.  trillora,  48.  P.  hortulana,  14. 

P.  Simoni,  13.  P.  pumila  Besseyi,  1. 

The  figures  given  opposite  each  species'  name- 
indicate  the  number  of  times  the  species  has  parti- 
cipated iu  a  hybridisation.  In  two  of  these  cases 
three  or  four  species  are  combined. 

Some  of  these  varieties  are  remarkable  for  size, 
beauty,  quality,  firmness  iu  shipping,  or  for  other 
good  things  ;  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  single  good 
point,  so  far  as  can  be  told  at  first  trial,  in  which- 
previously  known  varieties  have  not  been  surpassed 
by  some  hybrid.  No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the 
results  finally  must  be  wide-reaching,  aud  of  the' 
greatest  moment  to  pomology.  F.  A.  Wangle, 
Jamiary,  1900. 

[The  illustration  on  p.  179  of  the  present  issue- 
will  afford  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  some 
of  these  hybrid  Plums.  Ed.] 


THE    INTKODUCTION    OF    THE 
POTATO    INTO    ENGLAND. 

(Conducted from  p.  102.) 
Drake  —  Ralegh.  —  The  traditional  belief  is 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  brought  both  the  Potato- 
and  Tobacco  with  him  in  15S6,  and  that  was 
the  reason  for  the  Tercentenary  Exhibition  being 
held  in  1SS6.  It  was  in  1584  that  the  first 
expedition  was  organised  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Roanoke 
and  part  of  the  mainland  adjoining,  which  in  the 
same  autumn  was  renamed  Virginia,  in  compliment 
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to  the  queen,  Elizabeth.  In  the  following  April 
his  second  expedition  started  to  colonise  the 
newly-acquired  territory,  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  the  hero  of  the  Revenge.  He 
was  followed  in  September  by  Drake,  who  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the  West 
Indies.  Christmas  was  spent  at  St.  Kitts,  aDd  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1580,  be  lauded  in  Hispamola, 
•ami.took  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  after  which  he 
swooped  down  od  Carthagena,  which  was  rausomed 
from  his  clutches  for  the  sum  of  110,000  ducats— a 
heavyjprice  to  pay.  By  May  he  had  arrived  off  the 
coast  of^Florida,  and  then  stood  northward  to  visit 
the  colonists  in  Virginia.   He  found  them  in  a  sorry 


were  fastened  with  a  string.  Being  boiled  or  sodden 
they  are  a  very  good  meate."  He  also  gives  similar 
descriptions  of  two  other  roots  which  he  terms 
Okeepenauk,  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  must  be 
eaten  fresh  ;  and  Kaishucpenauk,  as  large  as  hen's 
eggs,  but  neither  are  esteemed  by  the  natives  as 
the  Openauk. 

Clusius  suggested  that  this  description  might 
apply  to  the  Potato  ;  thus,  translated  freely  from  the 
Historia.  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quito,  besides 
Maize,  the  inhabitants  have  two  other  things  by 
which  they  principally  sustain  life,  namely,  Papas, 
the  roots  being  like  tubers  (Truffles)  without  any 
core  or  hard  husk,  which,  when  cooked,  become  as 


meet  with  the  word  Hoppeuaes.  which  may  be  the 
same  word  differently  transliterated  as  Hariot's 
Openauk,  and  the  meaning  given  is  Turnips,  Onions, 
and  the  like. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  botanists  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Trumbull,  an  authority  on  Indian  dialects,  in 
conjunction  with  Professor  Asa  Gray,  published  a 
paper  in  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Scienc- ,  in 
1877,  on  Helianthus  tuberosum  :  in  their  opinion 
H.  doronicoides  was  the  wild  ancestor  of  the 
cultivated  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  and  that  Hariot's 
Kaishucpenauk  or  Sun-tuber3,  may  have  been  this. 
They  go   on  to  suggest   that    the  same   writer's 
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Fig.  57.— some  American  hybrid  plums,  raised  bv  mr.   bi  rban-k.     (see  r.  ITS 
(Photographed,  exact  size,  by  Prof.ssor  Waugh,  Vermont,  r.S.A.) 


plight,  anxiously  expecting  their  relief  ship,  which 
had  not  reached  them,  and  very  desirous  of  quitting 
their  quarters.  Accordingly  he  took  the  whole 
colony  aboard,  including  the  governor,  Ralph  Lane, 
and  after  a  speedy  voyage  of  live  weeks  he  reached 
his  starting  place,  Plymouth,  on  July  28,  1580. 

Hariot. 

Ralegh's  agent,  in  this  ill  starred  enterprise,  was 
Thomas  Hariot,  or  Harriott,  a  mathematician  ;  on 
his  return  to  this  country,  he  drew  up  an  account 
of  the  new  regions,  and  its  natural  productions  and 
resources,  in  a  work  which  forms  a  thin  quarto, 
and  was  reprinted  by  De  Bry,  and  Haklnyt,  in 
their  collections.  In  this  little  work.  Hariot  begins 
a  chapter  thus  : — 

"  Of  Rootes.  Openauk  are  a  kind  of  roots  of  round 
forme,  some  of  the  bignes  of  Walnuts,  some  far 
greater,  which  are  found  in  moist  and  marish  grounds 
growing  many  together  in  ropes,  or  as  though  they 


tender  as  the  inside  of  the  Chestnut  ;  dried  in  the 
sun  they  call  them  Chuno,  and  store  them  for 
use  .  .  .  The  other  is  Quiuua  (  Chi  nopodium 
Qainoa,  Willd. ).  .  .  Agustin  Zarate  mentions  the 
Papas,  as  also  does  Lopez  de  Gomara  iu  his  Historia 
(,'.  m  ral  d(  las  Indias,  by  whose  accounts  the  roots 
do  not  seem  very  unlike  those  which  the  Virginians 
call  Openawk." 

From  that  time  till  quite  recently,  Hariot's 
statoment  thus  started  by  Clusius,  has  been  held 
to  vouch  for  the  presence  of  the  wild  Potato  in 
Virginia,  and  Gerard  has  been  supposed  to  have 
had  his  plants  from  Drake,  but  on  somewhat 
slender  grounds.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Hariot 
in  his  report  speaks  of  at  least  two  other  sub- 
terranean esculents,  and  the  names  he  gives  show 
that  the  suffix  penauk  simply  means  tuber.  The 
vocabularies  of  the  Algonkian  lauguages,  drawn  up 
about  the  time  of  Hariot's  visit,  are  not  full  enough 
to  holp  us  much  ;  but  in  a  Swedish  narrative  we 


Okeepenauk  may  be  the  Tubera  terra'  magna?  of 
Clayton's  Flora  Virginia*,  called  by  some  of  the 
early  settlers,  Tuckahoo,  and  consequently  the 
Pachyma  Cocos  of  Fries,  now  known  to  be  a 
sclerotium  or  hardened  mass  of  fungous  hypha. 
In  the  last  place  they  think  the  ground-nuts  or 
Openauk  so  vaguely  described  by  Hariot  to  be  the 
tubers  of  Apios  tuherosa,  Moench.  Brereton  in 
Qosnold's  Voyage  to  Ken'  England,  1002.  speaks  of 
"great  store  of  ground-nuts  in  all  the  Elizabeth 
Islands,  forty  together  in  a  string,  some  of  them  aa 
big  as  hens'  eggs"  Pwrchas,  iv.  1751).  The 
Openauk  of  Hariot  may  therefore  be  referred  to 
that,  aud  unless  some  entirely  new  line  of  informa- 
tion should  open  up,  which  seems  unlikely,  we  may 
consider  these  productions  to  be  finally  identified. 

Ralegh's  last  Expedition. 
But    this  still  leaves  the   original  place   of   the 
Potato  in  doubt.     The  year  1588  found  the  entire 
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fleet  of  England  engaged  in  repelling  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  all  were  too  bueily  engaged  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle  to  organise  any  colonial  enter- 
prise. Ralegh's  last  expedition  to  Virginia  sailed 
from  England  in  15S9,  to  relieve  the  colony  founded 
in  1587,  but  which  could  not  be  visited  in  the 
previous  year,  for  reasons  already  mentioned.  On 
reaching  Virginia,  no  signs  of  the  colonists  were  to 
be  found.  From  this  disastrous  expedition,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  anything  should  have  been 
brought  home  as  samples  of  the  produce  of  a 
country  so  fatal  to  ambitious  projects  ;  it  was  in 
1590,  therefore,  that  the  last  English  vessels  came 
back  from  Virginia,  empty-handed,  and  nothing 
more  was  adventured  till  1(503,  which  is  much  too 
late  a  date  to  concern  us.  Clusius  received  at  least 
one  Virginian  root  in  1591,  from  his  English  corre- 
spondent, James  Garet ;  it  was  Smilax  pseudo- 
smilax,  Linn.,  which  he  records  in  his  Historia 
under  the  native  name  of  Tsinaw,  and  figures  from 
his  own  drawing.  This  will  serve  to  show  how  long 
it  sometimes  took  in  those  days  for  a  new  acquisi- 
tion to  be  distributed.  Then,  too,  it  was  in  1597 
that  Gerard  published  the  following  statement  : — 

"  Of  Indian  Swallow  woort.  There  groweth  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  or  Norembega,  where  our  English  men  dwelled 
(intending  there  to  erect  a  colony)  a  kind  of  Asclepias,  or 
Swallow  woort,  which  the  Savages  call  Wisanck.  ...  It 
groweth  as  before  is  rehearsed  in  the  countries  of  Norembega, 
and  now  called  Virginia  by  the  H.  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
hath  bestowed  great  suinmes  of  monie  in  the  discouerie 
thereof,  where  are  dwelling  at  this  present  English  men,  if 
neither  vntimely  death  by  murdering,  or  pestilence,  corrupt 
aire,  bloodie  fluxies,  or  some  other  mortal]  sicknes  hath  not 
destroied  them." 

And  this  was  issued  nearly  eight  years  after 
Ralegh  returned,  as  stated  above,  without  having 
found  any  traces  of  his  unfortunate  countrymen  ! 
Could  this  paragraph  have  been  written  carelessly 
and  allowed  to  stand?  If  so,  it  might  explain 
much  in  Gerard's  statements  about  the  origin  of  his 
Potatos. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Clusius  first  knew  of 
the  Potato  in  15SS,  and  by  that  time  there  was  no 
possible  chance  of  Gerard  getting  any  plant  direct 
from  Virginia  till  long  after  the  publication  of  his 
HerbaU.  His  statement  beginning  "Since  when," 
&c.,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  absolutely  incorrect, 
and  if  we  acquit  him  of  intentional  fraud,  he  must 
be  held  guilty  of  gross  carelessness.  Although  the 
Potato  could  not  have  been  brought  from  that 
country,  there  is  the  possibility,  and  even  the 
strong  probability,  that  the  original  stock  came 
from  some  captured  town  or  ship.  Grenville  took 
two  prizes  when  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia.  Drake, 
m  the  relieving  fleet,  sacked  Carthagena,  at  a  time 
when  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  had  long  before 
reached  as  far  north  as  New  Grenada  ;  and  if  Drake 
did  really  bring  the  Potato  and  the  Tobacco  with 
him  in  1586,  it  could  only  have  been  in  this 
manner. 

Objection  may  possibly  be  taken  to  this,  inas- 
much as  Gerard  might  have  received  his  plant  from 
Clusius,  directly,  or  by  way  of  a  friend  as  the 
medium.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  Gerard  had 
but  few  foreign  friends,  and  Clusius  was  not  one 
of  them  ;  then,  as  the  obvious  link  between  Clusius 
and  Gerard  was  Garet,  we  have  seen  above  that 
the  Potato  did  not  reach  our  shores  by  that  channel 
A  further  point  which  M.  Roze  indicates  is  that 
Gerard's  plant  was  seemingly  a  yellow-skinned 
variety,  while  Clusius's  was  as  certainly  red- 
skinned;  moreover,  the  two  woodcuts,  of  the 
HerbaU  (tig.  51,  p.  103)  and  the  Historia  (fig.  50, 
p.  162),  are  of  plainly  different  varieties.  If 
Clusius  did  not  choose  to  eDgrave  the  figure  which 
Garet  sent  from  London,  which  must  have  come 
from  a  sister  stock,  or  even  from  Gerard's  own 
garden,  it  was  because  he  did  not  think  the  draw- 
ing resembled  his  plant  sufficiently,  and  so  preferred 
to  have  his  sketch  from  the  plant  grown  by  him. 

Conclusions 

To  sum  up,  Gerard  seems  to  have  obtained  his 

plant,  if  not  in  1586,  yet  very  soon  after  ;  certainly 

he  could   not   have  openly  asserted   its  Virginian 

origin  unless  there  had  been  a  strong  probability 


of  his  statement  being  believed,  while  from  1586  to 
1603  there  seems  no  direct  channel  by  which 
Virginian  plants  could  have  reached  our  shores. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  getting  produce  from  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions. Drake,  after  his  eventful  voyage  which 
ended  in  15S0,  and  the  fame  of  which  drew  Clusius 
to  this  country,  was  actively  engaged  in  fighting 
the  Spaniards,  capturing  their  vessels,  and  harrying 
their  towns  ;  it  is  from  this  direction  that  the  Potato 
must  have  come  to  us.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
the  Spaniards  had  become  aware  of  the  utility  of 
the  tubers  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  their 
American  career ;  and  that  their  ships,  which 
brought  home  the  treasures  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions, would  also  bring  with  them  the  curiosities. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  Potato  on  board 
ship  as  a  preventative  of  scurvy  on  the  pro- 
tracted voyages  of  those  days,  might  have  been 
perceived  ;  and  if  many  Spanish  vessels  carried  a 
stock  of  these  tubers,  one  at  least  may  very  well 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Drake,  whose 
exploits  in  Europe  and  Spanish  America  had  caused 
his  name  to  be  feared  and  hated  by  every  Spanish 
merchant  and  sailor.  B.  D.  J. 


Alpine  Garden. 

SAXIFRAGA  APICULATA. 
When  regarded  from  the  decorative  point  of 
view,  I  take  this  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  the 
winter-flowering  Saxifrages.  These  are  naturally 
very  few,  but  they  are  followed  quickly  by  one  or 
two  others  that  perhaps  have  more  claim  to  be 
early  spring  flowering.  What  is  chiefly  valued  in 
this  plant  is  its  abundant  and  very  early  flowering. 
Quite  soon  in  the  month  of  December  some  large 
tufts  promised  a  real  display  in  my  garden,  which 
all  at  once  was  apparently  spoiled  by  the  frosts  in 
that  month.  In  spite  of  this  mishap,  they  at- 
tempted to  flower,  but  this  came  to  nothing  by 
reason  of  the  severe  wintry  weather.  Then  for  a 
time  the  plants  were  at  a  standstill,  and  I  feared 
that  a  general  "  blindness  "  had  ensued.  In  this  view 
I  was  wrong,  for  the  plants  are  just  now  a  mass  of 
the  pale  straw  (of  the  oldest  flowers),  and  the 
delightful  full  primrose  of  the  younger  or  later- 
expanded  flowers.  One  plant  alone  carries  upwards 
of  eighty  of  its  3-inch  scapes,  and  as  the  latter 
often  contains  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  flowers 
each,  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  real  beauty 
of  this  dwarf  floral  carpet.  I  would  not  trouble 
your  readers  with  a  note  about  this  well-known 
plant  except  to  call  attention  to  its  beauty,  great 
freedom  to  flower,  and  to  its  thorough  hardiness.  It 
is  so  free  in  growth,  too,  that  large  spaces  may  quickly 
be  covered  with  a  minimum  of  care.  Chief  among 
its  requirements  being  partial  shade,  and  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  root  in  the  spring.  E.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

CLERODENDRON  BALFOURIANUM. 
The  month  of  March  is  the  latest  period  at 
which  this  species  should  be  pruned  and  re-potted 
and  the  latter  part  of  February  is  not  too  early  for 
plants  required  to  flower  betimes.  The  kind  of 
pruning  practised  generally  should  be  that  known 
as  the  spur,  and  long  leading  growths  should  be 
shortened  back  to  ripe  wood.  Clerodendrons 
succeed  in  a  moist  stove  whilst  growing,  and  should 
be  plunged  in  a  leaf- bed  for  some  few  weeks  after 
being  started.  In  re-potting  the  plant,  shake  off  a 
large  proportion  of  the  exhausted  soil,  then  cut 
back  somewhat  the  strongest  roots.  Employ  a 
clean,  well-drained  pot  of  any  size  up  to  IS  inches 
in  diameter.  The  potting  compost  may  consist  of 
fibrous  peat,  loam,  and  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
of  rotten,  dry  cow-dung  in  equal  proportion,  together 
with  silver-sand,  bone-meal,  and  charcoal  broken 
finely. 


Established  plants  are  benefited  by  being 
afforded  farmyard  liquid,  alternately  with  clear 
rain-water.  A  temperature  of  60°  by  night,  and 
70°  to  S0°  by  day,  may  be  afforded,  fresh  air  being 
freely  admitted  in  mild  and  warm  weather.  About 
midsummer  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  the 
intermediate-house,  or  even  in  a  cool  conservatory. 
The  treatment  of  the  shrubby  species  of  Clero- 
dendvon  is  similar  to  the  above  as  regards  resting, 
pruning,  &c,  but  being  more  robust  growers,  more 
loam  should  be  used  in  the  potting  soil,  and  the 
pruning  should  be  severer.  If  large  specimens 
of  C.  fallax,  C.  Bethunianum,  C.  hastatum,  and 
C.  paniculatnm  are  required,  plants  of  one  to  two 
years  old  should  be  placed  to  the  number  of  four  or 
five  in  a  12-inch  pot,  and  grown  on  without  dividing 
them. 

These  species  may  hs  propagated  from  cuttings 
taken  with  a  heel,  and  by  seed,  which,  if  struck  or 
sown  in  January,  will  flower  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year. 

The  climbing  species  may  be  raised  from  cuttings 
of  matured  shoots  inserted  in  the  autumn,  or  some 
of  the  younger  strong  shoots  may  be  taken  off  with 
a  heel  when  they  are  3  inches  in  length,  and 
inserted  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  which  should 
be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  bed.  H.  T.  Martin, 
Stoneleigh. 

CbKTROPOGON  LlK'YANUS  X  . 
This  useful  winter-flowering  plant  is  a  hybrid 
raised  in  1856,  by  M.  Desponds,  of  Marseilles, 
between  C.  fastuosum  and  Siphocampylus  betula- 
folius.  Although  strictly  speaking,  not  a  cool 
house  plant,  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  cooJ 
conservatory  when  in  flower,  and  will  then  remair* 
n  full  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  Cuttings 
struck  in  February  and  March  afford  plants  which 
will  flower  towards  the  end  of  the  mouth  of 
November,  and  by  taking  cuttings  at  various  times, 
plants  may  be  had  in  flower  throughout  the  months 
of  December  and  January.  So  soon  as  its  beauty 
is  past,  the  plant  should  be  cut  back,  when  new 
shoots  will  form,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  pre- 
pared as  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed 
several  together  in  6  inch  pots  filled  with  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  bed  in  the 
propagating  pit.  When  rooted,  pot  them  off  irt 
small  60's,  and  shift  on  till  they  come  into  pots  of 
6  inches  diameter,  in  which  they  may  flower.  The 
best  kind  of  soil  is  one  that  consists  of  loam, 
peat,  and  silver  sand.  During  the  spring  months, 
the  intermediate  house  is  a  suitable  place  for  the 
plants,  but  after  the  final  potting  a  gradual 
inuring  to  a  cooler  temperature  should  be  adopted 
throughout,  and  cold  frame  treatment  afforded 
throughout  the  summer. 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  return  the 
plants  to  the  intermediate  house.  Water  should 
be  freely  afforded  during  the  season  of  active 
growth,  but  in  the  months  from  October  onwards, 
it  should  be  applied  in  much  less  quantity,  or  the 
lower  leaves  will  become  disfigured  and  fall  off. 
H.  H.  T. 

Early  French  Beans. 

In  my  earlier  note  on  the  forcing  of  French  Beans 
in  midwinter,  I  casually  touched  upon  the  poorness 
of  the  returns  as  compared  with  the  outlay,  but  at 
this  season  there  need  be  no  apprehension  as  to 
cropping  if  timely  shelter  be  afforded  the  plants  at 
the  start.  In  early  spring  there  is  never  any  great 
choice  in  the  matter  of  vegetables,  and  the  earlier 
that  French  Beans  can  be  obtained,  the  greater 
their  appreciation  when  brought  to  table.  From 
the  month  of  March  to  the  middle  of  the  next  is  a 
suitable  season  for  sowing,  a  quick-podding  variety 
being  chosen,  and  one  that  is  a  robust  but  not  a 
tall  grower.  I  have  grown  Veitch's  Early  Favourite 
as  a  first  crop,  a  dwarf  and  remarkably  early 
variety,  in  preference  to  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sutton's 
Forcing,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton,  which  are  lacking  in 
robustness,  although  they  are  excellent  for  fur- 
nishing early  forced  Beans. 

At  Syon  the  first  sowing  is  made  in  the  third 
week  in  March,  and  the  plants  are  put  out  in 
the   borders    in   the  last  week  of   April,  weather 
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permitting.  Nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  earlier,  the 
plants  becoming  leggy,  and  less  able  to  bear  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  We  sow  in  pots  rilled 
with  a  light  sort  of  soil,  and  place  in  cold  frames, 
and  make  use  of  sun-heat  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  time  of  sowing  till  germination  is  perfect ; 
keeping  the  frames  close  by  day  and  night,  and 
protecting  at  night  with  mats  and  litter. 

From  six  to  nine  seeds  are  put  into  each  pot,  and 
the  plants  are  reduced  to  four  or  five  of  the 
strongest.  If  the  soil  was  moist  at  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seeds,  no  water  will  be  needed  till 
germination  has  taken  place,  and  very  little  then 
for  the  first  few  days.  There  should  be  no  coddling 
of  the  plants,  and  air  should  be  afforded  night  and 
day  for  a  few  days  before  the  plants  are  planted 
out  of  doors.  As  places  in  which  to  plant  these 
early  Beans,  the  Vine-borders  and  the  space 
between  the  Peach-trees  at  the  foot  of  south  walls 


development,  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  which  is 
now  generally  described  by  peloria.  The  chief 
evidence  of  this  abnormality  consists  in  the  presence 
on  each  of  the  petals  of  a  small  white  hook  like 
process  (shown  in  the  illustration),  which  would 
represent  a  portion  of  a  rudimentary  callus.  It  is  a 
singular,  bizarre-looking  flower,  the  white  sepals 
faintly  tinged  with  yellow,  being  those  of  a  typical 
0.  crispum,  while  the  petals  and  lip  are  slightly 
harder  in  texture,  and  rolled  back  at  the  edges. 
The  chief  characteristic  is  in  the  colouring  of  the 
petals,  the  greater  part  of  whose  surface  is  covered 
with  a  bright  brownish-red  tint,  a  few  spots 
of  the  same  colour  also  decorating  the  tips, 
though  they  are  not  visible  when  viewing  the 
flower  from  the  front.  The  spotting  on  the  tips  of 
the  petals  is  visible,  however,  on  the  reverse  side  ; 
the  surface  colour  of  the  body  of  the  petals  also 
faintly  shows  through.     The  lip,  which  is  rather 


FlU.    58.— ODONTOGLOSSUM   CRISPUM    "OAKFIELD   SUNRISE/ 


are  excellent.  The  plants  are  put  out  in  deep 
drills  which  are  not  quite  filled  in,  as  thereby  the 
wind  is  warded  off  till  such  time  as  they  have 
grown  stronger.  If  some  fine  soil  can  be  spared  to 
cover  the  roots,  it  is  an  advantage;  and  portable  pro- 
tection of  some  kind  is  another,  and  it  may  consist 
of  frame-lights,  hand-glasses,  thatched-hurdles, 
canvas,  &c,  put  over  the  plants  nightly.  Pickings 
from  these  plants  can  be  obtained  three  weeks  earl  ier 
than  is  possible  by  sowings  made  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  usual  manner.   G.  Wythes. 


narrow,  is  marked  at  the  base  with  some  lines  of 
a  reddish  -  brown  tint,  and  small  blotches  of 
the  same  colour  are  noted  on  each  side  of  the 
blade,  which  has  a  notched  margin.  The  flowers 
exhibit  a  very  extraordinary  variation,  the  like  of 
which  has  not  been  observed  previously.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  the  peculiaritities  ob- 
served remain  constant  or  otherwise.  The  plant 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


0D0NT0GL0SSUM  CRISPUM 
"OAKFIELD  SUNRISE." 
Our  illustration  (fig.  5S)  gives  a  representation 
of  a  very  remarkable  Odontoglossum,  exhibited  by 
Thos.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Oaktield,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr. 
R.  Roberts),  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  March  13,  as  O.  crispum  Surprise,  the 
name  being  afterwards  changed  to  O.  c.  Oakfield  Sun- 
rise, as  it  was  found  that  the  former  name  had  been 
previously  used.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the 
flower  and  its  colouring  seem  to  indicate  abnormal 


NOTES  ON  SOME    PHASES   IN 
TOMATO  CULTIVATION. 

I  1  tdedfrim  p.  149.) 
Manuring. — This  important  item  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Tomato  I  do  not  think  has  received 
among  growers  for  market  the  careful  attention  it 
deserves.  After  so  many  years'  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
astonishing  to  find  at  the  present  time  so  many 
instances  of  the  excessive  use  of  crude,  unpurified 
manures  which  too  often  produce  the  most  disas- 
trous results.  On  the  Sussex  littoral,  where 
probably   there  are  more  Tomatos  produced  than 


in  any  other  county  of  England,  the  soil,  gene- 
rally speaking,  is  a  deep,  unctuous  loim,  requiring 
but  little  manure  for  any  crop,  and  least  of  alt 
that  of  the  Tomato  j  and  yet  we  find  at  the  present 
time  not  a  few  market  growers  actually  using  crude 
manure  fresh  from  the  London  stables  in  their 
Tomato-houses  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  90  tons 
per  acre,  and  subsequently  expressing  wonder  and 
surprise  when  a  coarse,  rank  growth  is  the  result, 
frequently  accompanied  by  disease,  and  by  the 
plants'  refusal  to  "Bet,"  what  is  called  locally  the 
bottom  trusses,  which  are  always  the  heaviest  and 
best  when  obtained  under  good  cultivation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Tomito-plant  is  ex- 
tremely fastidious  in  the  way  of  food,  and  impatient 
of  any  manure  of  a  crude  or  unpurified  nature, 
showing  its  dislike  to  such  a  form  of  nutrition  by 
an  unnatural  growth,  the  shedding  of  its  flowers  on 
the  lower  nodes,  and  the  want  of  power  to  resist 
disease  in  its  various  forms.  Besides  all  this,  when 
too  much  manure  is  applied,  the  fruit  is  wanting  in 
that  firmness  and  delicate  flavour  so  much  prized. 
Rather  would  I  refrain  from  giving  manure  of  any 
kind  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  plant  than  I 
would  apply  that,  even  in  small  quantities,  of  a 
foul  and  offensive  nature,  as  I  have  frequently  seen 
done. 

In  support  of  my  position,  I  may  state  that  I 
could  name  a  grower  of  the  Tomato  plant  under 
glass  in  Sussex  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has 
for  the  past  seven  years  grown  very  fine  crops  of 
fruit  in  the  same  houses  without  any  renewal  of 
soil  whatever,  with  very  little  manure,  and  abso- 
lutely without  disease  of  any  kind  in  the  plants  ; 
the  latter  fact  being,  I  am  convinced,  due  to  his 
system  of  cultivation,  which  may  be  described 
briefly  as  follows  : — The  ground  is  simply  forked 
over  in  the  usual  way  (not  trenched),  after  a 
thin  coating  of  spent  Mushroom-manure  and 
some  well- sweetened  road-grit  has  been  spread 
over  the  surface.  The  plants  from  4S -sized 
pots  are  planted,  watering,  and  the  removal  of 
suckers  is  attended  to,  and  nothing  more  is  done 
till  the  plants  set  their  "bottom  trusses"  which 
invariably  happens  under  the  above  treatment. 
When  the  fruit  obtains  a  goodly  size,  and  faint 
indications  of  ripening  set  in,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  liquid  manure  of  some  kind  is  applied  as  a 
stimulant,  moderately,  and  not  oftener  than  once 
in  eight  days.  This  may  take  the  form  of  liquid 
from  the  soaking  of  animal  manures,  soot-water,  or 
artificial  stimulants,  Canary  Island  guano  being  a 
favourite.  In  the  instance  mentioned  I  have,  for  the 
past  seven  seasons,  had  personal  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  excellent  results  of  the  above  mode  of 
cultivation,  the  crops  of  fruit  being  all  that  could 
possibly  be  desired. 

There  are  very  many  cultivators,  I  am  aware, 
who  utterly  ignore  spent  Mushroom-manure  as  a 
fertiliser,  and  who  would  rather  pay  high  prices 
for  the  crude  and  unpurified  material  than  use  one 
particle  of  it.  Yet  in  the  same  breath  that  they 
inform  you  it  is  of  no  utility  whatever  in  general 
cultivation,  they  are  careful  to  add  that  it  is 
"very  good  for  potting  purposes."  I  confess  that 
it  has  always  puzzled  me  to  find  out  why  it  should 
be  such  an  excellent  thing  for  pot  plants,  and  the 
reverse  for  Cabbages  aud  Cauliflowers.  I  once 
ruined  a  crop  of  outdoor  Tomatos  by  giving  the 
plants  an  overdose  of  Mushroom-manure,  the  result 
being  any  quantity  of  leaves  and  stem,  but  very 
little  fruit.  1  have  grown  Celery  of  excellent  size 
and  quality,  and  indeed  many  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  with  nothing  but  spent  Mushroom- 
manure. 

On  lighter  soils  than  what  I  might  term  the 
Tomato  zone  of  Sussex,  more  manure  may  be  used 
with  possible  advantage,  but  even  on  the  lightest 
soils  I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  heavy 
dressings  before  digging  and  planting. 

Ripening  of  Partly  Coloured  and  Green 

Fruit  in  Late  Autumn. 
Loss,   to  a   considerable    extent,   is    frequently 
incurred  by  the  refusal  of  green  fruit  to  colour  aud 
ripen  on  the  plants  in  late  autumn,  and  not  in- 
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frequently  the  plants  are  completely  denuded  of 
leaves  with  the  object  of  exposing  the  fruit  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  assist  Nature  in  bringing 
the  fruit  to  maturity.  The  more  common  method, 
however,  is  to  strip  the  plants  of  all  fruit,  green 
and  partly  coloured  alike,  and  expose  them  to  the 
sunlight  in  shallow  trays  in  houses  close  under  the 
glass.  The  average  English  summer,  be  it  ever  so 
fine,  comes  to  an  abrupt  and  sudden  termination, 
and  the  grower  anxious  to  save  as  much  of  his  crop 
as  possible,  adopts  one  or  other  of  the  two  methods 
named  above.  Both  these  methods  are,  I  venture 
to  think,  faulty  and  tend  to  shrivelling,  thickening 
of  the  skin,  and  general  unwholesomeness  of  the 
fruit. 

Although  counter  to  the  generally  accepted 
theory  that  sunlight  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
ripening  of  most  kinds  of  fruits,  my  experience 
teaches  me  that  the  best  way  to  ripen  immature 
Tomatos  is,  after  gathering,  to  keep  them  altogether 
in  the  dark,  in  trays,  in  some  warm  and  comfort- 
able position  where  the  day  and  night  temperature 
•is,  as  near  as  possible,  equal.  By  this  treatment 
they  will  be  found  to  ripen  quicker,  obtain  a 
better  colour,  and  the  loss  of  nutritive  qualities  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Even  in  an  ordinary  way, 
during  summer,  immature  Tomatos  will  be  found 
to  develop,  after  gathering,  a  much  plumper  and 
richer  appearance  if  kept  absolutely  in  the  dark, 
than  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  [it  is  simply  foolish 
to  expect  the  immature  fruit  to  develop  any  degree 
o£  wholesome  ripeness  if  exposed  in  trays  on  shelves 
close  to  the  glass,  with  a  house-temperature 
ranging  perhaps  between  20°  and  30°.  It  may  be 
urged  that  heat  could  easily  be  applied  during  the 
night  or  in  cold  weather,  but  this,  I  have  found, 
does  not  compensate  for  the  damage  done  by 
exposure  to  sunlight,  which  seems  to  me  to  eat  all 
goodness  out  of  the  fruit. 

In  late  autumn,  when  unheated  Tomato-houses 
are  not  urgently  required  for  other  purposes,  I 
have  found  it  an  even  better  plan  than  the  above 
to  allow,  as  cool,  cloudy  weather  approaches, 
instead  of  pulling  up  the  plants,  the  laterals  to 
"run."  In  a  short  time  the  glass  will  be  quite 
obscured  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  quite 
capable  of  keeping  out  several  degrees  of  frost, 
and  maintaining  a  more  equable  temperature  in 
the  house.  Ripening  under  these  conditions  will 
be  found  to  go  on  far  into  the  winter,  slowly,  it  is 
true,  but  steadily,  and  without  the  loss  in  the 
fruit  of  those  qualities  so  essential  to  its  whole- 
someness. 

With  reference  to  the  ripening  of  fruit  in  the 
dark,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  rather  a  curious 
fact  with  regard  to  the  ripening  of  the  Banana- 
fruit  by  the  natives  of  India.  They  never  allow 
the  fruit  to  ripen  on  the  plant,  but  invariably  cut 
the  bunches  in  a  fully-developed  but  perfectly 
green  state,  and  then  suspend  them,  not  out-of- 
doors  in  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  shade  and 
darkness  of  their  verandahs  and  rooms,  where 
they  develop  a  rich  colour  aud  fine  flavour.  Re- 
moving wholesale  the  leaves  of  the  Tomato-plant 
in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  although  not  so  much 
practiced  now  as  some  few  years  ago,  with  a  view 
of  accelerating  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  by  exposure, 
is,  I  think,  a  fatal  mistake,  superinducing  disease, 
robbing  the  plaut  of  its  lungs,  and  retarding 
iusteadof  hastening,  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Pruning. 

This  is  a  very  simple  process,  consisting  merely 
in  topping  and  removing  side-shoots  or  suckers. 
In  high-roofed  Tomato-houses,  I  think  that  the 
plants  are  frequently  allowed  to  attain  too  great  a 
height,  which  results  in  a  large  quantity  of  fruit 
being  found,  when  the  late  autumn  arrives,  on  the 
tops  of  the  stems,  about  the  size  of  marbles,  which 
by  no  treatment  can  be  induced  to  swell  and  ripen, 
and  which  have  only  served  the  purpose  of  robbing 
the  more  developed  fruit  lower  down  of  nourish- 
ment the}'  ought  to  have  had. 

As  to  whether  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to 


develop  two  or  more  fruiting  shoots,  or  kept  to  a 
single  stem,  I  consider  this  question  has  been  clearly 
and  finally  answered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  on 
p.  196  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  I  think  it 
applies  to  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  cultivation. 
In  outdoor  culture,  I  caunot  help  thinking  that  it 
is  a  mistake  attempting  to  get  a  large  crop  by 
allowing  the  plants  to  attain  too  great  a  height  ; 
rather  would  I  be  content  with  two  bunches  per 
plant  than  run  the  risk  of  retarding  ripening  by 
allowing  three  or  four  to  remain. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  offer  the  following 
items  of  advice  to  beginners  in  the  art  of  Tomato- 
growing  in  the  open  : — 

1.  Beware  of  an  overdose  of  manure,  especially 
if  unpurified. 

2.  Plant  nothing  but  strong  plants,  and  as  early 
as  possible. 

3.  Keep  the  plants  to  one  stem,  and  be  content 
with  not  more  than  two  or  three  bunches  of  fruit 
to  a  plant. 

4.  On  no  account  remove  the  leaves  from  the 
plants  during  any  stage  of  their  growth. 

5.  Plant  at  wide  distances  apart,  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  /.  Loicrie. 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoong,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Pf -potting  Cattleyas. — No  operation  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Orchids  needs  to  be  performed  with 
greater  skill  than  the  re-potting  of  established 
Cattleyas.  The  removal  of  the  plants  from  the  old 
receptacles  is  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  clinging  character  of  the  roots  ;  and  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  transfer  the  plants  to 
receptacles  of  lesser  capacity,  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased. I  believe  that  the  operation  may  be  done 
advautageously  in  winter  or  summer,  but  a  time 
should  be  chosen  when  new  roots  are  about  to  be 
made  from  the  base  of  the  last-made  pseudo-bulbs. 

Suitable  Receptacles  are  numerous  and  varied  in 
shape  and  substance,  but  ordinary  pots,  pans,  aud 
teak-wood  baskets,  I  consider  can  be  used  with 
great  success.  Baskets,  whether  of  the  pot  or 
ordinary  shape,  give  the  best  results  until  the 
plants  have  spread  beyond  their  limit.  Thereafter 
difficulties  arise  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overcome,  for 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the  bars  of  the  basket, 
have  become  united,  that  to  extract  the  plant 
without  serious  damage  resulting,  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility, and  to  insert  the  basket  bodily  into 
another  one  of  larger  size  is  very  unwise.  Therefore, 
I  prefer  earthenware  pots  or  pans,  which  may  be 
broken,  and  some  of  the  pieces  removed  before 
inserting  the  remainder  in  a  new  one.  The  old 
receptacles  in  this  case  become  an  aid  to  drainage. 
Receptacles  that  need  a  considerable  amount  of 
rooting  material  should  be  provided  with  perfora- 
tions at  the  side  near  the  base  to  admit  air,  and 
allow  of  the  rapid  exit  of  water.  One  of  the  best 
pans  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  ' '  Sander's 
Perfect  Orchid-pan,"  the  base  of  which  is  like  that 
of  a  champagne-bottle,  with  numerous  apertures. 
These  do  not  need  a  large  quantity  of  drainage 
material,  aDd  are  light  for  suspending. 

Potting  Material. — Although  various  so-called 
substitutes  for  Orchid-peat  have  been  tried,  I  know 
of  none  that  is  an  unqualified  success  in  England, 
and  except  as  an  experiment,  nothing  but  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  should  be  used  as  a  rooting  medium, 
beyond  the  necessary  drainage  material.  The  peat 
should  be  freed  from  most  of  the  thick  rhizomes  of 
bracken,  and  from  as  much  of  the  fine  particles  as  will 
pass  through  a  fine  mesh  sieve.  The  rhizomes  may 
be  worked  in  immediately  above  the  drainage  in  the 
case  of  large  specimens,  but  none  should  protrude 
through  the  surface,  as  they  would  give  an  untidy 
appearance.  Use  two  parts  of  peat  to  one  of 
sphagnum-moss.  For  small  plants  the  ingredients 
may  be  mixed  before  use,  but  for  others  they  are  best 
used  separately,  so  that  the  peat  may  remain  as 
lumpy  as  is  necessary. 

How  to  Pol. — Allow  the  plants  to  become  dry,  so 
that  the  old  material  may  be  picked  out  readily, 
and  that  their  condition  may  be  known  when 
completed.     Remove  as  much  of  the  old  material 


as  possible,  crack  the  pot  where  no  adhering  roots 
are  present  outside,  and  remove  a  piece  here  and 
there,  and  so  insert  the  ball  in  a  new  receptacle, 
that  the  growing  base  is  raised  well  above  the  pot. 
Insert  sufficient  crocks  in  an  upright  position  to 
fill  the  desired  space,  and  pack  in  the  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Subsequent  treatment.  —  Afford  water  sparingly 
until  new  roots  have  pushed  well  into  the  material. 
At  this  season,  and  all  through  the  summer,  shade 
and  atmospheric  moisture  should  be  increased  for  a 
short  time  after  this  operation. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines.— In  the  earliest  house,  where  the  Vines 
have  reached  full  leaf  development,  and  the  fruit 
has  been  thinned,  liberal  applications  of  liquid- 
manure  will  be  needed,  and  auy  approach  to  dry- 
ness at  the  roots  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
ill-nourished  Vines  become  liable  to  red-spider, 
scorching,  shanking,  &c.  Maintain  equable  atmo- 
spheric moisture  by  damping  down  the  surfaces  in 
the  house  at  sunrise,  and  in  early  afternoon,  or 
closing  time.  At  sunset  the  top  ventilators  may 
be  opened  1  inch  for  the  night.  Houses  containing 
Vines  at  the  flowering  stage  may  now  be  kept  65° 
at  night  aud  70°  by  day,  and  be  given  slight  venti- 
lation day  and  night  until  the  setting  is  completed. 
Muscat  varieties  will  require  a  temperature  5° 
higher  than  these  figures.  The  flowers  should  be 
carefully  fertilised  about  mid  day,  first  removing 
any  capsules  that  adhere  to  the  stigmas,  which  is 
very  common  in  the  variety  Canon  Hall  Muscat. 
Vines  that  have  just  reached  the  thinning  stage 
should  be  given  early  and  daily  attention,  thinning 
first  the  earliest  bunches,  and  following  them 
up  to  a  finish.  Large  and  unshapely  bunches 
should  be  trimmed  into  good  shape  before 
the  berries  have  weighed  them  down.  Such 
pruning  of  the  ugly  shoulders,  &c,  will  be  amply 
repaid  in  finer  berries,  and  a  more  uniform  excel- 
lence throughout  the  house.  Eater  houses,  in 
which  the  Vines  are  just  breaking,  will  require 
attention  to  disbudding,  but  this  should  not  be 
done  very  liberally,  until  it  can  be  decided  which 
will  make  the  finest  bunches.  Syringe  the  rods 
twice  a  day,  and  keep  a  genial  atmosphere.  If  the 
house  be  occasionally  damped  down  with  clear 
soot-water,  this  will  give  off  a  little  ammonia, 
which  will  benefit  the  young  growth.  A  night 
temperatere  of  50°  to  55°,  and  60°  by  day,  with  an 
increase  of  10°  from  sun-heat,  will  be  sufficient. 
Let  the  Vines  be  ventilated  freely  by  day  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Where  the  roots  of  late 
Vines  are  in  outside  borders,  these  should  be  given 
a  liberal  dressing  of  bone-meal,  burnt-ash,  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  forking  the  whole  lightly  into  the 
border,  covering  the  whole  with  fresh  stable-dung.  I 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Delayed  Operations. — In  many  parts  the  wet 
state  of  the  soil  has  hindered  the  work  in  the 
flower-garden,  but  the  potting  up  bedding  plants, 
cleaning  of  pots,  pans,  boxes,  &c,  the  prepara- 
tion of  flower-stakes,  and  the  needful  propagation 
of  plants,  will  have  received  timely  attention. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  for 
getting  on  with  out-of-doors  work,  such  as  that  of 
finishing  the  pointing  over  of  the  soil  of  the 
shrubberies.  [Never  dig  the  land  deeply.  Ed.] 
Shrubs  may  still  be  planted,  and  in  the  case  of 
deciduous  species  there  should  be  no  delay  in  doing 
this.  To  delay  planting,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
Hollies  and  Conifers,  is  to  invite  much  labour  and 
expense  in  the  matters  of  syringing  the  heads,  and 
affording  water  to  the  roots  during  the  summer 
months.  Let  everything  newly  planted  be  securely 
fastened  to  stakes,  or  by  means  of  guying-wires  ; 
and  the  space,  often  to  be  found  after  wind-rocking 
round  the  bases  of  the  stems,  filled  up  firmly  with 
heavy  loam. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants  and  Bulbs.  —  All  the 
spring  flowers  will  benefit  if  the  surface  of  the  beds 
be  lightly  hoed,  or  stirred  with  a  handfork,  taking 
care  in  doing  it  not  to  injure  the  roots,  but  using 
a  new  rake  instead  if  there  is  any  risk  of  this 
occurring.  Plants  of  the  Carnation,  Wallflower, 
Myosotis,  Silene,  Viola,  aud  alpine  Auricula,  should 
first  have  the  soil  pressed  firmly  around  them  by  the 
hand  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  plants,  and  the  con- 
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sequent  disfigurement  of  the  beds.  If  the  soil  is 
not  rich  in  plant  food,  apply  bone-meal,  or  some  of 
the  so-called  guanos,  which  are  quicker  in  action 
than  bone-meal  before  the  beds  are  hoed.  After 
the  hoeing,  &c,  is  finished,  let  the  soil  be  made 
smooth  and  level  with  an  iron  rake. 

The  Trimming  o//yy.— Ivy  on  walls  and  trellises 
may  now  be  safely  cut  back  severely  with  a  sickle,  or 
in  the  case  of  Ivy  that  has  not  beeo  pruned  for  some 
years,  the  sicateur  may  be  required.  The  fore- 
right  shoots  should  be  cut  back  close  to  the  old 
stems  and  branches.  If  Ivy  branches  have 
broken  away  from  a  wall,  strong  wall-hooks 
should  be  freely  used  in  refixing  them  to  it.  By 
pruning  at  this  date,  only  a  short  period  elapses 
before  new  growth  covers  the  naked  branches. 
Specimen  Ivies  grown  as  bushes  or  standards,  and 
that  growing  over  the  stumps  of  trees  should  also 
come  in  for  a  careful  pruning,  misplaced  shoots 
being  cut  back  to  a  point  where  the  wound  is 
hidden  by  the  foliage. 

Pceonij  Culture. — The  shrubby  species  should 
now  be  planted,  if  good  Moral  results  be  looked  for  in 
the  current  year.  Herbaceous  species  and  varieties 
need  a  rich  soil  deeply  dug,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
necessary  vigour.  The  plants  succeed  in  strong 
fibrous-loam  well  enriched  with  decayed  cow-dung. 
Peonies  have  an  advantage  over  many  other  species 
of  plants,  in  that  they  will  thrive  and  blossom 
in  partial  shade.  Hence  they  may  have  plots 
allotted  to  them  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  shady 
parts  of  the  shrubbery  or  the  garden  woodland.  In 
such  places  the  stations  should  be  roomy,  and  free 
from  the  roots  of  timber  trees  and  big  shrubs.  If 
a  succession  of  flowers  be  required,  let  them  be 
planted  3  feet  apart,  and  cover  the  ground  with 
Megaseacordataedged  with  Cerastium  tomentosum  ; 
or  plant  the  corms  of  (gladiolus,  marking  the  site 
ol  each  Preony  and  Gladiolus,  and  thus  prevent  the 
crowns  being  injured  when  the  soil  is  hoed. 


it  should  be  well  kneaded  beforehand,  and  a  little 
chaff  mixed  with  it,  which,  in  a  measure,  will 
prevent  the  clay  from  cracking  and  falling  off. 
Until  required  for  use  the  clay  should  be  kept 
covered  up  to  prevent  it  becoming  dry.  Just  before 
actual  grafting  begins,  the  stocks  and  trees  should  be 
cut  back  to  where  it  is  desired  to  insert  the  scions, 
and  the  wounds  made  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife. 
If  there  is  much  grafting  to  be  done,  a  second  person 
or  a  lad  should  follow  to  perform  the  claying  or 
waxing  as  the  case  may  be. 

Method*  of  grafting.  —  Whip-grafting  is  the 
method  generally  adopted  in  gardens,  and  crown 
and  wedge-grafting  for  orchard-trees.  There  are 
also  several  other  methods  which  the  exigencies  of 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  here.  A  sharp 
knife  is  needed  for  preparing  both  scions  and 
stocks,  and  whichever  method  of  grafting  be 
adopted,  it  should  be  done  expeditiously,  and  care 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
Grafting  may  be  commenced  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country,  as  the  sap  has  now  become  active. 
The  practice  of  grafting  is  a  ready  means  of  effect- 
ing quick  propagation  of  any  particular  or  new 
variety  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or  Cherry, 
although  in  the  two  last-named  cases  budding  is 
now  more  largely  employed.  Some  varieties  of 
Pears  need  to  be  worked  a  second  time,  as  they  do 
not  succeed  perfectly  when  first  grafted  upon  either 
Pear  or  Quince  stock.  Strong-growing  Pears,  such  as 
Beurre  Bachelier,  B.  Bosc,  or  B.  d  Amanlis,  form  the 
best  stocks  with  which  to  experiment  in  respect  to 
the  double  grafting  of  Pears ;  and  speakirig  from 
personal  experience,  their  adoption  results  in  a  vast 
improvement  both  in  growth  and  in  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit.  Grafting  is  also  of  the  greatest  utility 
in  country  districts  for  converting  orchard-trees 
that  produce  worthless  crops  of  fruit,  or  which  bear 
but  indifferently,  into  more  profitable  specimens  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  If  such  trees 
are  healthy  and  vigorous,  regrafting  them  with  the 
best  sorts  is  more  profitable  than  cutting  tbem  down 
would  be,  as  they  are  capable  of  bearing  crops  iu  a 
very  much  shorter  time. 

Varieties  to  Graft. — If  it  is  intended  to  cultivate 
fruit  for  the  market,  only  scions  from  such  varie- 
ties as  are  known  to  succeed  in  the  district  should 
be  made  use  of.  Such  varieties  as  Lord  Suffield, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Lord  Derby,  Cox's  Pomona,  Lady  Henniker,  Wel- 
lington, Tyler's  Kernel,  Warner's  King,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Stirling  Castle,  and  New  Northern 
GreeniDg  succeed  in  most  fruit-growing  districts. 
They  are  all  free  croppers,  and  the  fruits  sell  readily. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  a  longer  time  before  coming  into 
bearing,  but  once  established  it  bears  well.  Such 
attractive  varieties  as  Gascoigae's  Seedling,  Beau- 
man's  Beinetto,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  others, 
may  be  increased  in  situations  where  they  succeed, 
as  the  fruits  command  good  prices.  For  a  private 
garden  most  of  tho  choicer  varieties  should  be 
included. 

Preparations  for  the  Work. — Where  there  are  but 
a  few  stocks  to  be  grafted,  clay  may  be  employed 
for  excluding  air  and  moisture  from  the  scions  ; 
but  otherwise  grafting- wax  will  be  the  best  material 
to  use,  as  this  not  only  effectually  encloses  the 
scion,  but  needs  no  after  attention.  Grafting-wax 
can  bo  bought  ready  for  use,  or  it  may  be  made  at 
home,  the  latter  being  the  cheapest  course  if  a 
arge  quantity  is   required.     If  clay  is  to  be  used 
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taken  to  see  that  the  bark  of  the  scion  and  that  of 
the  stock  correspond,  at  least,  on  one  side,  as 
future  success  will  depend  entirely  on  the  obser- 
vance of  these  rules. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  OiiAPajs,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Potatos. — For  affording  an  early  supply,  some 
sets  of  early  cropping  varieties  may  now  be  planted 
on  w  arm  borders,  the  soil  of  which  was  dug  or 
bastard-trenched  two  months  or  longer  ago.  In 
planting  the  border,  deep  drills  should  be  drawn  at 
2  feet  apart,  the  sets  being  dropped  at  a  distance  of 
1  foot  apart,  and  about  0  inches  below  the  ground- 
level,  the  drills  being  filled  in  with  the  feet  or  a 
broad  draw-hoe.  The  sets  are  best  when  of  middle 
size,  and  with  the  eyes  just  pushing  forth.  Veitch's 
Early  Ashleaf,  Ringleader,  and  Shirpe's  Victor  are 
excellent  earlies,  of  a  dwarf  and  compact  style  of 
growth. 

Potatos  in  frames. — If  the  tops  are  strong,  and 
they  have  reached  nearly  to  the  glass-lights,  earth- 
ing up  may  be  carried  out,  but  as  the  roots  are 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  beds,  it  is  prudent  to  add 
more  soil  to  the  bed  than  to  mould  up  with  what 
can  be  obtained  by  scraping  the  surface.  The 
added  soil  should  cousist  of  light  loam  and  sifted 
leaf-mould.  This  done,  the  haulm  should  be 
pressed  down,  and  the  bed  afforded  a  light 
sprinkling  of  water,  which  may  be  repeated 
occasionally. 

Spear  Mint. — In  most  soils  it  is  advisable  to  make 
a  new   plantation   of   this  pot-herb  once    in    three 


years.  The  plot  to  be  planted,  which  should 
be  in  good  heart  and  not  recently  manured, 
should  be  trenched  2  spits  deep,  and  when 
in  workable  condition  it  should  be  levelled 
with  the  spade  and  finished  off  with  the  rake. 
A  part  of  the  old  Mint-bed  should  then  be  dug  up, 
and.  strong  shoots  with  roots  attached  taken  which 
should  be  dibbled-in  about  1  foot  apart.  If  the 
weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  planting,  water 
should  be  afforded,  and  its  use  continued  till  the 
plants  are  established.  The  old  bed  of  Mint  should 
not  be  destroyed  till  the  new  one  has  become 
productive.  A  Mint-bed  two  years  old  will  be 
benefited  by  an  application  of  fine,  rich  mould  to- 
the  surface. 

Tarragon. — This  plant  rarely  survives  a  very 
hard  winter  unless  planted  under  fruit-trees,  and 
it  always  exhausts  the  soil  quickly,  requiring  to  be 
replanted  almost  annually.  The  roots  should  be- 
lifted  before  winter  sets  in,  and  boxed  or  otherwise 
protected,  and  late  in  February  these  roots  should 
be  placed  in  cold  frames,  and  when  strong  cuttings 
are  obtainable,  these  should  be  taken  and  struck, 
under  hand-lights.  When  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted,  plant  them  out  in  rows  18  inches  apart  in 
soil  that  has  not  been  recently  manured,  but 
which  is  well  drained,  and  of  a  light  nature.  Slugs, 
being  partial  to  the  young  shoots,  must  be  sought 
out  and  killed.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Tarragon, 
the  one  with  tall  coarse  growth  and  narrow  leaves, 
the  other  of  dwarfer  growth,  with  fewer  leaves  and 
a  more  aromatic  flavour. 

Beans,  French. — A  sowing  should  now  be  made 
to  succeed  those  under  pot-culture.  Disused  hot- 
bed frames  may  be  utilised  after  removing  the  old 
soil,  fee,  and  affording  instead  a  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  old  mortar 
rubbish,  and  some  half-inch  bones,  to  a  depth  of 
6  inches,  and  brought  up  to  about  14  inches  from 
the  glass.  The  frame  should  be  kept  close  till  th& 
fresh  soil  is  warmed  throughout,  when  the  seed 
may  be  sown  (dibbled)  12  inches  apart,  2  inches- 
deep,  leaving  18  inches  between  each  row.  Cana- 
dian Wonder  is  a  good  variety  for  frame  culture. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Begonias  unth  Fibrous  Hoots. — As  soon  as  flower- 
iug  is  past,  the  repotting  and  raising  of  a  stock  of 
plants  for  winter-flowering  should  receive  atten- 
tion. Plants  of  B.  manicata,  if  not  too  large, 
should  be  repotted,  using  as  a  potting  compost 
fibrous  loam  two  parts,  and  leaf-mould  one  part, 
and  enough  sand  to  give  porosity,  continuing 
to  grow  the  plant  in  heat.  If  the  number  of  plants 
of  this  species  is  to  be  increased,  cuttings  may  be 
taken  at  this  season,  these  making  nice  plants  in 
one  season.  For  ordinary  purposes  of  decoration, 
o-ineh  pots  are  sufficiently  large.  Select  medium- 
sized  shoots,  about  4  inches  in  length,  remove  two 
or  three  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  cut  across  below 
a  joint  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  bruise 
the  stem  or  leaves.  B.  hydrocotylifolia  should  be 
propagated  annually  by  means  of  rooted  portions 
of  the  rhizomes,  or  from  stem  cuttings.  When 
they  have  filled  the  small  pots  in  which  the  cuttings- 
were  placed  singly,  repot  them  in  9- inch  pots,  and 
at  this  potting  make  use  of  some  strong  loam  in  the 
compost.  When  well  established,  place  the  plants 
in  warm  pits  from  which  the  artificial  heat  is  shut 
off  in  July,  August,  and  September.  B.  nitida 
should  be  struck  from  cuttings  annually,  and  afforded 
a  like  treatment  to  the  preceding  species.  If  a  suit- 
able place  on  the  wall  of  a  plant-stove  can  be  found 
them,  the  plants  will,  it  planted  in  a  border, 
furnish  quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting  purposes. 
B.  insignis,  B.  Haageana,  B.  Kuowsleyana,  and  B. 
Weltoniensis,  require  a  lighter  compost  than  the 
foregoing,  and  to  be  placed  finally  iu  pots  not 
larger  than  4S's  and  32s.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  putting  in  leaves  or  cuttings — leaves  by  prefer- 
ence of  B.  CUire  de  Lorraine,  while  fresh;  if 
deferred,  the  leaves  do  not  root  so  readily.  The 
cutting-pans  or  pots  should  be  filled  with  a. 
mixture  of  equal  parts,  peat,  sand,  and  chopped 
sphagnum-moss  ;  which  should  be  afforded  water, 
and  the  cuttings  placed  edgeways  about  au  inch 
apart,  so  that  the  leaves  rest  upon  the  soil.  The 
pans,  &c,  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  hot 
bed  -  frame,  and  the  syringe  frequently  applied 
lightly  over  the  foliage.  This  variety  likes  a  place 
on  a  shelf  iu  the  hotter  part  of  the  stove.  Its- 
habit  and  freedom  to  llower  fit  it  admirably  for 
planting  in  hanging  baskets. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES- 


advertisements  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specitnens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer,  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  out 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 
Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,      March  27{  B^yf^tic,atuMl  Society's  Com- 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  Mar.  26.—  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Carnations, 

Hardy  Perennials,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY,  Mar.  28.— Japanese  Lilies,  Ornamental  and 

Decorative  Plants,  Spireeas,  Roses,   Herbaceous  Plants, 

&c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
THURSDAY,  Mar.  29.— Clearance  Sale  of  Glass  Erections, 

Piping,  Roses,  Fruit  Stock,  and  other  Stock  and  Sundries. 

By  order  of  the  executrix  of  the  late  Lord  Penzance,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris. 
FRIDAY,  Mar.  30.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &,  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.—  44'5". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  March  21  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  40' ;  Min.  33°. 

March  22.— Cold  wind ;  dull. 
Provinces. — March  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  47°,  Cornwall  and 
S.  Ireland;  Min.,  3SC,  N.E.  Scotland. 


No  more  remarkable  sight,  in  its 

^Gr^Land.01    Wa?>  Can  be  seen  than  fche  exPeri" 
mental  grass-plots  at  Rothamsted 

a  little  before  the  hay  is  cut.  Band  after  band 
of  varied  colours — shades  of  green,  blue,  and 
yellow  are  presented,  according  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  manure  employed,  and  in 
response  to  the  character  of  the  season.  For 
forty-four  years  these  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  on  a  uniform  plan,  about  seven  acres 
of  ground  being  devoted  to  the  purpose.  Hun- 
dreds of  chemical  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the 
plants,  more  or  less  complete,  have  been  made, 
together  with  similar  analyses  of  the  soil  at 
varying  depths.  As  it  was  soon  observed  that 
the  plant-population  of  the  plots  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  manure  em- 
ployed, botanical  censuses  of  each  plot  were 
taken,  some  partial,  others  as  complete  as  they 
could  be  made,  every  little  fragment  of  grass, 
or  leguminous  plant,  or  whatever  it  might  be, 
being  picked  out  of  a  carefully-prepared  sample, 
so  that  it  became  possible  not  only  to  count  the 
number  of  species,  but  also  to  determine  the 
proportion  in  which  each  species  existed  on  each 
plot.  The  records  of  so  vast  a  series  of  expe- 
riments are  necessarily  extremely  voluminous, 
but  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry  Gilbert, 
nothing  daunted  by  what  other  people  would 
think  overwhelming,  are  engaged  in  tabulating 
the  results,  summarising  them  and  drawing 
inferences  from  them. 

The  agricultural  results  were  dealt  with  in 
1879,  the  botanical  results  in  1880,  and  now  we 
have  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  192  (1900),  p.  139,  the  first 
part  of  the  chemical  results.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  ash  is  found,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  to  depend  not  only  on  the 
soil  and  its  contents,  but  notably  on  the  nature 
and  proportion  of  the  plants  growing  on  the 
plots.  The  details  and  tables  are  much  too 
extensive  to  be  properly  discussed  here.  There 
are,  however,  certain  points  of  great  interest  to 
cultivators  generally  to    which  we    may  make 


passing  allusion.  In  the  unmanured  plots  the 
number  of  species  is  much  the  greatest  (about 
forty-eight),  the  struggle  for  life  is  greatest, 
and  there  is  no  marked  predominance  of  one 
family  of  plants  over  another. 

Under  the  influence  of  various  manures  some 
species  are  driven  out  more  or  less  completely, 
and  the  others,  no  longer  subjected  to  such 
severe  competition,  attain  the  upper  hand. 
Thus,  in  some  of  the  plots  wliere  nitrogenous- 
manures  and  mineral-manures  are  used  in  com- 
bination, the  number  of  species  is  reduced  to 
nineteen,  or  even  fifteen,  but  in  all  these  cases 
the  percentage  of  grassy  herbage  is  very  high, 
in  one  case  over  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  grassy 
herbage  was  noted,  while  the  leguminous  and 
weedy  herbage  was  actually  and  proportionately 
diminished. 

The  condition  of  the  plant  is  also  greatly 
affected — under  the  influence  of  some  manures 
a  great  relative  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
woody  stem  and  toward  the  early  ripening  of 
the  seed  is  observable,  whilst  in  others  it  is 
the  foliage  which  is  specially  encouraged.  The 
influence  of  season  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Wheat. 
It  is  shown  that  the  composition  of  the  grain 
may  vary  much  more  when  grown  in  different 
seasons  with  the  same  manure  than  when  grown 
under  the  influence  of  very  different  manures 
in  the  same  season.  "The  composition  of  the 
entire  plant  reflects,  more  or  less  closely,  the 
supplies  at  its  command,  but  the  final  product 
— the  seed — has  a  fairly  uniform  composition, 
while  the  composition  of  the  straw  varies,  within 
wide  limits,  according  to  the  supply." 

Nitrogenous-manures  greatly  increase  the 
actual  and  proportionate  amounts  of  the  grasses, 
and  if  used  in  excessive  quantities,  the  herbage 
will  be  characteristically  leafy,  and  of  an 
abnormally  dark  green  colour,  there  being  an 
abnormally  high  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the 
dry  substance.  If,  with  the  nitrogen,  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  mineral  constituents,  especially 
potash,  be  afforded,  the  herbage  will  develop 
much  stem,  and  show  much  tendency  to  flower- 
ing, seeding,  and  ripening. 

Turning  to  the  result  of  the  analyses  of  the 
separated  gramineous,  leguminous,  and  mis- 
cellaneous herbage,  we  are  told  that  the  ash  of 
the  grasses  contains  much  silica,  comparatively 
little  lime,  much  potash,  and  but  little  carbonic 
acid.  The  leguminous  herbage  contains  scarcely 
any  silica,  much  lime,  relatively  little  potash, 
but  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  representing 
probably  some  more  complex  organic  acid 
destroyed  in  burning  the  ash.  The  mis- 
cellaneous weedy  herbage  contains  little  silica, 
lime,  or  potash,  but  a  considerable  amount  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Potash  and  some  other  bases,  whose  office  is 
not  definitely  known,  are  not  only  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  carbo-hydrates  (starch,  &c), 
but  they  are  carriers  of  nitric  acid,  so  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  is 
derived  from  nitrates.  Here  we  must  leave  the 
subject  for  the  present,  referring  the  reader  to 
the  original  paper  for  details  and  inferences, 
for  which  we  cannot  now  afford  further  space. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  how  greatly 
these  researches  bear  on  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  and  the  apjjiication  of  appropriate 
manures  in  suitable  quantities. 


Plant  Names. 


The  following  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  relating  to  the  List  referred  to  in  our  last 
issue,  will  be  read  with  great  interest  : — 

"  I    am   glad   to    find    that    the    Gardeners' 
Chronicle  confirms  my  belief  that  the  publica- 


tion of  a  synoptic  list  of  the  published  names 
of  garden  plants  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
horticultural  world.  Its  preparation  was 
prompted  in  the  first  instance  by  our  own 
necessities.  Those  who  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  it  have  to  thank  the  Govern- 
ment for  enabling  me  to  place  it  at  their 
disposal.  As  it  has  been  received .  so  sym- 
pathetically, I  should  like  to  give  a  few 
explanations. 

1.  I  regret  that  it  could  not  be  issued  at  a 
cheaper  price  ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  there 
is  no  money  in  it.  The  Stationery  Office 
inform  me  that  the  printing  was  expensive, 
as  it  was  unusual  work  for  Government  printers. 
The  price  charged  merely  covers  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing. 

2.  The  work  of  compilation  has  been  done 
at  odd  times  by  the  staff  of  my  office.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  mention  that  the  tedious  work 
of  sorting  the  slips,  which  were  of  course  far 
more  numerous  than  the  names,  was  done  during 
a  spell  of  bad  weather  by  our  women  gardeners. 

3.  The  list  has  no  pretention  to  any  scientific 
value  ;  it  is  a  mere  index  to  garden  literature. 
Everyone  who  has  attempted  to  study  a  group 
of  plants,  either  in  the  study  or  the  garden, 
was  liable  to  be  haunted  by  floating  names 
not  readily  to  be  run  down.  The  search  for 
the  original  publication  of  these  is  usually  exas- 
perating. The  list  only  proposes  to  spare  the 
strain  on  the  temper. 

4.  I  have  been  asked  why  authorities  and 
dates  are  omitted.  I  can  only  say  that  I  reluc- 
tantly arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
inevitable.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  names  of 
garden  plants  are  published  anonymously.  To 
merely  repeat  the  word  "Hort."  some  thou- 
sands of  times  would  probably  have  resulted  in 
the  printers  throwing  up  the  job.  To  attempt 
to  attribute  the  names  by  conjecture  to  indi- 
viduals would  have  required  an  amount  of 
detailed  research  which  it  was  evident  would 
strangle  the  whole  project  even  if  we  could 
have  spared  the  time.  The  same  difficulty, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  applied  to  dates. 

Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The 
first  citation  will  put  anyone  who  wants  to 
trace  the  history  of  a  plant  on  the  track  ;  and 
that  is  the  most  under  the  circumstances  that 
we  could  do. 

5.  We  have  preserved  at  Kew,  where  it 
fills  one  side  of  a  room  in  our  very  limited 
space,  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Index 
Kewensis.  This  contains  a  great  deal  of  matter 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  publish,  or  that 
truly  ' '  monumental  "  work  would  have  ex- 
ceeded all  practicable  bounds.  The  manuscript 
is,  at  any  rate,  available  for  those  who  carry  on 
botanical  research  at  Kew.  But  I  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  it  contains  any  appre- 
ciable number  of  garden  names  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  list  which  are  not  included 
in  it.   W.  T.  ThiseUon-Dyer." 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

"  Sir, — On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society,   and  in   order  to  allay  any 

anxiety  that  may  be  felt  by  the  Fellows,  1  shall  be 

obliged  if  you  will  publish  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  General  Meeting  of  the   Society   held   on 

February   13,    having    unanimously    adopted    the 

proposal  of  the  Council  to  celebrate  the  centenary 

of  the  Society  by  the   removal   of    the    Society's 

gardens  from  Cbiswick    to  some   spot   where    the 

atmosphere    is    less     charged     with    smoke,    the 
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Council  have  inspected  several  proposed  Bites, 
and  have  at  least  one  still  to  investigate.  The 
business  is  not  one  which  can  be  hurriedly  clone  ; 
as  soon  as  all  the  suggested  sites  have  been  properly 
considered  by  the  Council,  a  definite  proposal  will 
be  duly  submitted  to  the  Fellows. 

"W.  Wilks,  Sec." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  the 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, March  27,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  from  1  to  5  p.  m.    A  lecture  on  ' '  Some 


Selfe  Leonard,  Geo.  Paul,  &c.  The  discussion 
after  dinner  was  on  the  hardiness  of  Tea  Roses  ; 
it  was  opened  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul,  V.M.H., 
whose  long  experience  in  the  growing  of  this 
beautiful  section  enabled  him  to  speak  with 
authority.  An  interesting  discussion  (in  which 
many  of  the  members  joined)  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Paul.  The  question  has  been  a  good  deal 
before  the  public  lately,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  Paul's  paper  will  appear  in  the  Rosariars 
Year  Book,  for  1901. 


perature,  and  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  53' 
Cent.,  for  five  minutes'  duration,  without  being 
injured,  although  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  kill  both 
insects  and  eggs.  The  adoption  of  this  practical 
and  simple  method  is  also  recommended  for  all 
bought-in  Vines  before  planting  them. 

Horticulture  in  the  Caucasus.  —  Some 
four  or  five  years  ago  someone  drew  attention  here  to 
the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Domains  for  the 
Caucasus  had  determined  to  plant  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Batoum,  on  the 


Fig.  61. — a  view  in  the  Galapagos  islands,  in  which  a  species  of  cereus  is  prominent  among  bush?  compositjs,  etc. 

(see  p.  177.) 


of  the  Plants  Exhibited,"  will  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  at  3  o'clock. 

Some   of    our  correspondents   who   attend 

the  various  Committees  of  the  above  Society,  not- 
withstanding they  live  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
ask  how  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  come 
to  London,  cross  the  City,  proceed  Borne  20  or 
30  miles  into  a  southern  county  to  a  station 
2  miles  from  the  proposed  garden,  and  return  the 
same  day  ?  We  cannot  answer  the  question,  as  we 
liave  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  proposed 
aite,  nor  as  to  its  distance  from  any  station. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 

dinner  and  conversazione  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  13th  inst.,  when  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  amongst  those  present  were 
Messrs.  (iofton,  H.  Salmond,  (.).  Bnnyard,  A.  Rivers, 


H/emanthus  "King  Albert."— This  is  a 
hybrid  from  H.  puniceus  by  H.  Katheiina?,  raised 
by  Herr  Johannes  Nicolai,  of  Coswig,  near 
Dresden.  The  coloured  illustration  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Garten  Flora  shows  a  fine  head  of 
scarlet  Mowers,  and  the  plant  is  much  more  robust 
than  either  of  its  parents.  A  minute  description  of 
the  plant  is  given  by  Dr.  Wittmack. 

Disinfecting  Vine-cuttings,  etc.,  against 

THE  PHYLLOXERA.  —  Recent  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  in  France,  according  to  the  Revue 
Horticole,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Phylloxera 
insect  and  its  eggs  by  placing  the  Vine -shoots 
intended  for  propagation  purposes  in  water  having 
a  temperature  of  40°  to  50"  Centigrade  (104°  to 
122°  F.).  It  has  been  found  that  the  Vine-shoots 
can  be  kept  for  ten  minutes  in  water  at  that  tem- 


eastern  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  such  kinds  of 
Tea  as  might  be  considered  suitable  for  the  district, 
and  to  have  the  work  done  by  experts  brought 
from  the  place  of  origin.  So  successful  has  the 
experiment  proved  that  to-day  the  reports  sent  to 
the  Department  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
had  also  been  determined  by  the  same  Department 
to  try  the  cultivation  iu  the  province  of  Tirlis,  of 
Roses  brought  from  Bulgaria.  The  promise  of  this 
year's  crop  is  stated  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired  : 
the  production  of  last  year's  crop  in  oil-of-roses 
was  larger  and  of  greater  value  commercially  than 
that  obtained  iu  Bulgaria — the  output  of  rose- 
water  being  also  found  to  pay.  The  plans  of  the 
Department  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
thoroughly  matured,  and  the  cultures  removed 
from  the  domain  of  speculation  to  that  of  absolute 
certainty. 
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Apples  from  Australia,  etc.— Messrs.  An- 
derson &  Co.,  of  the  Orient  R. M.S.  Company,  have 
received  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  Ophir 
(due  to  arrive  on  April  14)  will  bring  16,500  boxes 
of  Apples  ;  the  two  to  follow  (Britannia  and 
Salamis)  will  bring— the  former  0600,  and  the 
latter  12,000  boxes. 

Hybridism  in  Citrus. -The  seeds  of  Citrus 

often  contain  more  than  one  embryo  plant.  Lately 
Mr.  Webuek  has  shown  that  in  hybrid  plants  of 
Citrus  only  one  of  the  embryos  shows  any  trace  of 
the  pollen-parent,  the  true  hybrid  being  derived 
from  the  egg-cell,  and  all  the  others  by  adventitious 
embryos  produced  from  the  nncellar  tissue  of  the 
ovule. 

The  Bi-Centenary  Exhibition  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— On  the 
occasion  of  this  exhibition,  which  is  arranged  to 
take  place  on  July  '20  and  21  of  the  current  year, 
Messrs.  James  Carter  At  Co.,  of  High  Hoi  born, 
London,  intend,  as  we  learn  from  a  schedule  of  the 
show  now  before  us,  to  offer  the  "  Carter  Com- 
memorative Champion  Cup"  to  the  most  meritorious 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  staged  in  any  of  the  classes 
in  the  schedule  of  prizes  open  to  professional  gar- 
deners and  amateur  growers  only,  or  in  any  non- 
competing  miscellaneous  exhibit. 

The  Queen's  Shamrock.— On  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  H.  M.  The  Queen  wore  a  plant  of  Shamrock, 
presumably  Trifolium  minus,  obtained  for  her  from 
St.  Patrick's  grave.  The  Queen  subsequently 
directed  that  this  particular  root  should  be  planted 
in_the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  an  instruction 
no  doubt  given  because  of  the  origin  of  this  plant, 
as  Shamrock  is  plentiful  at  Frogmore,  as  in  most 
other  places.  It  is  a  thrifty  plant  that  flourishes 
in  the  poorest  of  soil.  The  Queen  was  pleased  also 
to  accept  parcels  of  Shamrock  from  Mr.  W.  Baylor 
Haetland,  Seedsman,  Cork,  and  the  acceptance 
has  been  notilied  to  Mr.  Hartland  by  her  private 
secretary.  From  the  same  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  lias  accepted  1,000  packets  of 
seed  of  the  plant,  which  tho  Secretary  states  will 
be  despatched  to  South  Africa,  and  distributed 
among  the  Irish  regiments. 

Coming  Horticultural  Shows.— We  have 

received  the  following  schedules  of  exhibitions  to 
be  held  during  the  present  year  :— The  Cambridge- 
shire Horticultural  Sooiety  will  hold  a  sum- 
mer exhibition  on  Jane  12  ;  and  a  Chrysanthemum, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  show  ou  November  7  and  S. — 
The  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  hold  their  thirteenth  annual 
exhibition  in  the  Kink,  Blackbeath,  on  November  1 
and  2. — The  Borough  of  Croydon  Chrysanthe- 
mum Show  is  to  take  place  as  early  as  October  30 
and  31,  in  the  Public  Halls,  George  Street. 

The    Surveyors-    Institution.— The   next 

ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Lec- 
ture Hall  of  the  Institution,  on  Mouday,  March  26, 
1900,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  H\ 
Sabtn  (Professional  Associate),  entitled  "The  Inci- 
dence of  Imperial  and  Local  Taxation  on  Rateable 
Property."    The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 

■ Country  Meeting  at  Leeds.— It  has  been 

decided,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Yorkshire  Provin- 
cial Committee,  to  hold  the  next  country  meeting 
at  Leeds,  on  April  25  and  26.  The  first  day  will 
be  devoted  to  papers  and  discussion,  with  a  dinner 
in  the  evening  ;  the  second  day  to  excursions  to 
various  places. 

Members  who  are  graduates  of  any  of  the 

recognised  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
requested  to  intimate  the  fact  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Institution,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
indicated  in  the  next  issue  of  the  List  of  Members. 

HAMPSTEAD  Heath.— This  well-known  play- 
ground of  Londoners  has  recently  had  one  more 
charm  added  to  it  on  the  Golder's  Hill  estate, 
formerly  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Spencer 
Wells.     This    lovely  spot   exceeds   30    acres   in 


extent,  and  was  secured  to  the  public  for  some 
£36,000.  To  achieve  the  happy  result  has  occupied 
the  efforts  of  a  committee  originally  organised  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  community  are  due  to  those  who  have  striven 
in  and  out  of  season  to  secure  so  fine  an  addition 
to  the  area  of  the  Heath.  The  estate  is  now  vested 
in  the  London  County  Council,  and  becomes  for 
ever  the  property  of  the  metropolis. 

During  the  Siege  of  Kimberley,  it  is 
reported  that  Mr.  Rhodes  made  a  vegetable 
garden  of  some  30  acres,  in  his  model  village  of 
Kenilworth.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  South 
Africa,  a  garden  of  this  size  would,  if  rainfall  were 
sufficient  at  the  time,  produce  an  enormous  amount 
of  green  food,  and  in  making  the  garden  a  large 
number  of  men  were  enabled  to  earn  sufficient 
money  to  maintain  an  existence. 

The  New  "Code"  for  Rural  Education. 
— We  have  so  many  times  urged  the  importance  of 
differentiating  between  town  and  country  in 
matters  educational,  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  pleased  at  the  changes  that  the  "Code"  just 
brought  out  by  the  Education  Department  reuders 
possible.  Henceforth  the  course  of  instruction  to 
be  given  in  all  elementary  schools  is  to  be  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  children  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  means,  of  course,  that  in  rural 
districts  a  knowledge  of  Nature  bearing  upon  the 
culture  of  plants  and  the  raising  of  stock  will  be 
imparted.  Except  in  particular  cases,  the  teacher 
will  not  be  tempted  to  teach  those  special  subjects 
which  will  bring  him  in  extra  grants  in  the  easiest 
way.  The  grant  will  be  one  technically  called  "a 
block  grant,"  made  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
generally,  whatever  the  subjects  taught.  Lessons 
on  "common  things,"  which  in  the  country 
obviously  will  largely  be  "object-lessons  from 
Nature,"  are  to  be  given  in  the  higher  and  lower 
standards  alike,  and  a  new  course  of  household 
management  has  been  devised  for  girls.  Among 
the  subjects  on  which  special  grants  may  still  be 
obtained  are  manual  instruction  and  gardening, 
and  the  school-garden  may  even  yet  become 
universal,  in  spite  of  the  Schoolmaster's  sneers  at 
the  Agricultural  Education  Committee,  and  the 
latter,  knowing  full  well  that  all  its  wishes  cannot 
be  fulfilled  at  once,  "  hails  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction the  provisions  of  the  new  day-school  Code," 
which  we  might  add  are  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  energy  displayed  in  the  formation  and  work  of 
that  still  youthful  body. 

The  Weather  in  Ireland. — The  weather 
during  March  has  been  much  better  than  that  of 
February.  There  has  been  little  rain,  but  an 
occasional  keen  wind.  On  the  17th  and  ISth  there 
was  snow,  but  it  soon  disappeared.  The  season 
will  probably  be  a  late  one,  as  the  principal  field 
operations  have  only  been  commenced  in  earnest 
this  month,  and  the  planting  of  Potatos  is  scarcely 
finished. 

Publications  Received.— Lectures  on  Some  oftn, 

Physical  Properties  of  Soil,  by  Robert  Warington,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
(Oxford,  Clarendon  Press),  1900.  This  book  will  be  reviewed  in 
our  columns  later  on. — Casselt's Illustrated  History  "/the  Boer 
He'/,  No.  1  (Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
and  Melbourne).  Jufct  such  a  record  of  adventures  as  boys, 
and  some  of  their  elders  also,  will  appreciate.— Report  of  the 
Institute  IT.  Schimmelpfeng,  January,  1900.  The  Institute  was 
founded  ([to  further  and  protect  the  .just  interests  of  the 
business  community  throughout  the  civilised  world." — Fro-n 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  Station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va  . 
Bulletin  No.  59,  June,  1899.— Wlwle  Corn  Compared  with 
n'l/ir  Fattening  Hogs,  by  J.  H.  Stewart  and  Horace 
Attwood  ;  No.  Go,  June.  1899. — Poultry  Expt  riments,  by  J.  H. 
Stewart  and  Horace  Attwood ;  No.  61,  September,  1899.— 
Sheep-feeding  Kxperiments,  by  J.  H.  Stewart  and  Horace 
Attwood  ;  No.  C'2,  October,  1899.— Study  of  the  Effect  of  Incan- 
descent Gaslight  on  Flfint-grouith,  by  L.  G.  Cerbett.— Prom  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agricultural  Division  of  Soils,  Bulletin, 
No.  10. — Catalogue  of  the  First  400)  Samples  in.  the  Soil 
Collectio  i  lh\  Division  of  Soilsi  by  Milton  Whitney  ;  and, 
Division  of  Entomology,  Bulletin,  No.  22. — Some  Miseellaneoits 
Results  '■/Ho  Work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  IV,  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  L.  O.  Howard.  — Annual  Bex  ort  of 
ihe  Department  of  Agriculture,  Queensland,  for  the  year  1898-99. 
— Le  Mois  Seicntifique,  Mars,  ISOO  (Lihrairie,  J.  B.  Balliere  et 
Fils,  19,  Rue  Hautefeuille,  Paris). — Nature  Notes,  Match. 


THE   VEEBENA   REVIVAL. 

There  is  some  promise  of  the  Verbena  regaining 
the  popularity  it  has  lost  during  the  past  fifteen- 
years.  Not  that  it  is  my  intention  to  convey  the 
impression  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  gardens,  but 
it  has  greatly  declined  in  popularity  as  a  florist's 
flower,  and  good  named  varieties  are  by  no  meane 
plentiful.  Happily,  it  some  years  ago  found  a  con- 
genial home  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Keynes  & 
Co.,  of  Salisbury,  who  continued  to  grow  a  collec- 
tion of  varieties,  and  among  these  are  some  of  the 
varieties  which  were  popular  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  such  as  Boule  de  Neige,  white  ;  Crimson  King, 
Eclipse,  deep  scarlet,  an  excellent  bedder  ;  Lus- 
trous, intense  scarlet,  also  an  excellent  bedder j. 
Nemesis,  deep  pink  ;  the  old  Purple  King,  and 
Zulu,  claret.  Add  to  these  Allemannia,  clear 
pink  ;  Lottie,  a  deep  violet  self  ;  Lord  Brooke, 
scarlet ;  Lovely  Blue,  pale  blue  ;  Rising  Sun,  bright 
scarlet  ;  and  Royalty,  deep  crimson ;  and  there 
can  be  had  a  collection  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  cross-fertiliser,  could  be  made  to  originate 
some  very  fine  varieties.  After  all,  the  propagated 
plants  of  named  varieties  are  much  better  adapted' 
for  bedding  than  seedlings,  however  good,  because- 
they  do  not  grow  so  rank,  and  are  highly  flori- 
ferous,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of  possessing 
fine  quality  of  bloom. 

The  reputed  progenitor  of  our  cultivated  V  erbenas 
was  V.  melindres,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1828.  I  do  not  claim  V.  melindres  as  a  species,  it  was 
probably  but  a  varietal  form  of  some  species?  Ten, 
years  after  the  leading  varieties  were  Tweediana, 
ericoides,  Lamberti,  rugosa,  and  others.  It  was 
probably  with  some  such  material  as  this  that  the- 
late  Dr.  Sankey  sought  to  improve  some  forty  years- 
ago,  when  he  was  living  at  Hanwell.  Later, 
Robinson  of  Pimlico  gave  us  his  Defiance,  a  popular 
bedder,  with  scarlet  -  coloured  flowers  ;  George 
Smith  of  Hornsey  was  a  prominent  raiser,  and  others 
up  and  down  the  country.  The  Florist  for  January, 
1S49,  gave  a  coloured  illustration  of  three  leading 
varieties,  showing  the  pips  were  quite  small  m  size, 
with  ragged  or  notched  edges.  In  1853,  appeared 
Mrs.  Woodroffe,  raised  by  Mr.  Woodroffe,  of  the 
Harrow  Road,  which  was  also  very  popular  for 
many  years.  The  greatest  advance  was  made  in 
1S54,  when  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardeuer  to  the  Dowager 
Lady  Lacon,  Great  Ormsby,  produced  a  number  of 
varieties  which  were  distributed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
from  Slough.  These  showed  a  remarkable  advance- 
both  in  the  size  of  the  pip  and  truss,  and  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  them. 

It  was  with  such  material  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry, 
of  Birmingham,  commenced  his  work  of  improve- 
ment. He  grew  his  plants  in  pots  under  glass, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  of  large  size- 
and  great  merit  ;  but  the  effect  of  cultivation  under- 
glass  and  in  artificial  warmth  was  to  weaken  the 
constitution  of  the  plants— and  not  a  few  of  Mr. 
Perry's  varieties  proved  failures  as  bedders  in- 
consequence. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  then  at 
Coleshall  Gardens,  who  had  been  an  enterprising 
florist  for  some  years,  took  the  Verbena  in  hand, 
and  recognising  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of 
the  more  select  varieties  needed  strengthening,  he 
got  together  a  collection  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
varieties  then  cultivated,  and  cross-fertilised  tbem, 
and  obtained  seed.  This  be  would  sow  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  March  in  any  convenient  large- 
sized  pots,  using  a  rich  compost,  covering  the- 
seeds  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  placiDg  the  pots  in  a  temperature  of  from  60' 
to  70°,  and  keeping  the  surface  moist ;  and  taking 
care  the  surface  was  not  allowed  to  become  dry, 
he  would  get  a  rare  growth  of  seedlings,  which  in 
about  three  weeks  or  a  month  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  he  would  prick  off  about  '2  inches  apart  in 
pans  or  boxes,  keep  them  close  for  two  or  three 
weeks  till  they  became  active,  then  harden, 
them  off  in  a  cold  frame  preparatory  to  planting 
them  out  in  the  open  to  flower.  Care  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  youDg  plants  while  in  heat 
from  being  attacked  by  red-spider,  as  it  is  difficult 
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to  get  rid  of  it  afterwards.  Mr.  Eckford  regained 
constitutional  vigour  for  the  Verbena  by  planting 
out  the  seedlings  to  iiower  by  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  keeping  the  ground  about  them  free  of 
weeds  :  and  wben  they  bloomed,  all  worthless  seed- 
lings were  at  once  pulled  up,  aud  only  the  very 
best  suffered  to  produce  seeds,  all  being  carefully 


the  work,  and  once  more  raising  the  standard  of 
quality  of  the  Verbena. 

The  main  value  of  the  Verbena  lies  in  its 
adaptability  for  bedding  purposes  in  summer. 
When  planted  out  in  rich  soil  the  plants  soon  carpet 
the  surface  with  a  dense  growth,  and  bloom  pro- 
fusely up  to  the  autumn. 


Fig. 


62. — FINE   FRUITS    OF    LORD   SUFFIELD    AIT], IS,    GROWS    AT 
NEAR    BIRM  INCH  \M. 


'the  CED  u:s," 


cross-fertilised.  Iu  this  way  Mr.  Eckford  raised 
year  by  year  batches  of  plants  which  were  named 
•and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co. ,  of  Salis- 
bury. Later  in  time,  Mr.  \V.  H.  Stacey,  of 
Duumow  [and  Mr.  Wills,  who  raised  some  double 
varieties],  brought  out  some  very  fine  varieties, 
which  were,  on  a  few  occasions,  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  but 
there  is  need  for  some  enthusiast  again  takiDg  up 


The  Verbena  was  once  a  popular  exhibition 
flower,  and  when  a  stand  of  twenty-four  of  the 
leading  varieties  raised  by  Perry  or  Eckford  were 
put  up  by  these  raisers,  five  trusses  in  a  bunch, 
they  were  charming  to  look  upon.  For  years, 
stands  of  cut  Verbenas  were  a  commou  feature  in 
schedules  of  prizes,  aud  especially  in  the  West  of 
England,  aud  they  were  continued  until  within  a 
few  years  of  the  present  time.     The  Phlox  Drum- 


mondi  bas  now  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 
Verbena  on  the  exhibition-table,  but,  as  stated  at 
the  outset,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  Verbena 
may  yet  regain  its  old  position  in  the  show  tent. 
S.  1). 


APPLE    LORD   SUFFIELD. 

The  illustration  which  is  given  on  this  page  is  re- 
produced from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  garden  of 
Hinks  Baker,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Handsworth  Wood 
Road,  Birmingham,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree  an 
urban  district.  The  fruits  are  very  fine  examples 
of  t  his  favourite  early  variety  of  Codlin,  weighing, 
as  Mr.  Biker  informed  us,  12  to  13  ozs.  apiece,  the 
one-foot  rule  across  the  fruits  giving  an  even  better 
idea  of  the  size  than  do  the  Crabs  upon  the 
same  dish.  He  told  us  further  that  "  the  trees 
are  standards,  and  are  pruned  well  back  every 
winter  on  the  spur  system,  have  no  other  particular 
care  or  manuring,  and  always  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  they  have  borne  good  crops.  The 
soil  is  poor,  being  light  and  sandy,  with  a  very 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  about  three  miles  out  of 
Birmingham.  I  tiud  the  sofc-fleshed  Apples  do 
best,  though  all  blossom  more  or  less  freely." 


Book  Notice. 


LES  Plantes  DE  Serre,  etc.  Par  G.  Bellair 
and  L.  Saint  Leger.  (Paris  :  Octave  Poin, 
8,  Place  de  l'Odeon,  1900).  Svo,  pp.  1672, 
tigs.  627. 
As  may  be  judged  from  the  particulars  above 
given,  this  is  a  large  volume.  Its  object  is  to 
furnish  descriptions  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plantSj 
with  their  synonymy,  indications  of  their  native 
habitat,  date  of  introduction,  &c.  The  cultural 
proceedings  and  methods  of  propagation  appropriate 
to  each  plant  or  each  group  of  plants  are  explained. 
The  purpose  to  which  each  plant  may  be  devoted 
is  also  indicated.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetical, 
and  certain  families,  such  as  Ferns,  Orchids,  Bro- 
meliads,  Palms,  &c,  are  treated  separately.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  the  genera  are  arranged  in 
their  natural  orders,  so  that  if,  as  frequently 
happens,  one  forgets  the  name,  but  knows  the 
family  to  which  a  plant  belongs,  a  glance  at 
the  list  of  genera  of  the  particular  family  will 
often  suffice  to  recall  the  desired  name. 

In  the  introductory  pages  the  construction  of 
plant-houses,  heating  apparatus,  the  making  of 
composts,  aud  general  cultural  principles  are  dealt 
with.  The  diseases  of  plants  also  receive  some 
attention — in  fact,  the  work  is  encyclopaedic  in  its 
character,  and  the  assured  reputation  of  its  com- 
pilers affords  a  guarantee  that  the  work  is  care- 
fully and  accurately  prepared.  To  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  book,  we  may 
mention  that  no  fewer  than  sixty  species  of  Begonia 
are  described,  independently  of  very  numerous 
hybrids  and  of  several  synonyms;  113  varieties  of 
Caladium  are  similarly  enumerated,  and  briefly 
described.  It  seems  ungracious  to  ask  for  more, 
but  at  least  we  may  say  that  the  work  would  have 
been  more  complete  if  reference  had  been  made  to 
the  works  in  which  the  species  are  described,  and 
specially  to  those  in  which  they  are  figured.  It  is 
obviously  a  book  on  which  much  labour  and  judg- 
ment have  been  expended,  with  proportionate  benefit 
to  the  reader.  It  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  all 
reference  libraries. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

During  the  pist  week  the  weather  has  been  at 
times  quite  winterly.  It  remained  warm  until  the 
15th,  since  which  time  low  temperatures  have 
prevailed  :  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  15°  of  frost.  At  2  feet 
deep,  the  soil  is  at  the  present  time  at  a  seasonable 
temperature,  but  at  1  foot  deep  it  is  about  V 
colder  than  the  average.     Snow  fell  ou  three  day-. 
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and  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  the  ground  was 
covered  to  the  mean  depth  of  1  \  in.  This  fall, 
however,  quickly  melted,  and  in  tweDty-four  hours 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  snow  had  disappeared. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  as  regards  the  wind 
lately  has  been  the  coldness  of  the  currents  from 
S.S.E.  There  has  been  again  but  little  sunshine 
during  the  week,  except  on  the  17th,  when  the 
sun  shone  brightly  for  nearly  nine^  hours.  E.  31. , 
Bcrkhdmsted,  March  20. 


Home  Correspondence. 


IRIS  STENOPHYLLA  (see  fig.  55,  p.  171,  ante). 
—It  was  admitted  by  all  who  saw  this  flower 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  February  2  last,  that  it 
was  among  the  most  beautiful  yet  introduced. 
Apart  from  the  beauty  to  which  you  rightly 
allude  in  your  report  of  the  meeting  involved, 
there  is  much  refinement  to  be  noted  in  the 
flowers ;  and  the  breadth,  vigour,  and  boldness 
of  the  flower  are  not  the  least  valued  of  its 
features.  It  is  a  perfectly  unique  species  ;  no 
other  bulbous  Iris  that  I  know  of  can  compare 
with  it  excepting  in  stature,  the  exception  being 
I.  alata.  In  the  last-named  species  there  is  a 
rugged  disproportion  of  the  parts  of  the  tlower  that 
often  render  it  more  singular  than  beautiful.  In 
the  newcomer,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  well- 
balanced  flower  of  intrinsic  merit  which  appeals  to 
all  lovers  of  hardy  flowers.  It  is  something  greatly 
in  favour  of  a  new  species  such  as  this  that  at  its 
first  appearance  at  the  Drill  Hall  it  secures  a 
First-class  Certificate,  and  that  in  an  unanimous 
vote  ;  and  while  we  do  not  forget  the  richness  of 
I.  reticulata  at  its  best,  or  the  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  I.  histrio  and  I.  histrioides,  the  remarkable 
I.  persica,  or  the  rich  golden  of  the  profuse 
flowering  I.  orchioides,  not  to  mention  others  rare 
and  good,  there  will  be  found  abundant  space  in 
our  gardens  for  this  last  newcomer.  E.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Wick. 

HAIRINESS  OF  PLANTS.— Mr.  Hemsley  calls 
attention,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  to  great  differences  in  this  feature  be- 
tween various  species  growing  together,  and  even 
on  different  leaves  on  the  same  plant.  The  general 
correlations  between  hairiness  and  drought  and  a 
glabrous  condition  and  moisture  are  obvious,  though 
many  hairless  plants  exist  in  dry  deserts  ;  but  in 
all  cases  some  other  provision  is  made  against  desic- 
cation. As  a  rule,  it  is  by  a  felt-like  covering  of 
stellate,  or  cotton-like  hairs,  which  gives  a  grey 
appearance  instead  of  a  green  colour  to  so  many 
desert  plants.  When  succulent,  as  Zygophyllum, 
&c,  then  a  thick  cuticle  covers  the  water-storage 
tissues.  Cactace;e,  Crassulaceaa,  Aloinea?,  &c. , 
supply  abundance  of  illustrations  of  hairless  plants 
growing  in  hot  and  arid  conditions.  With  regard 
to  the  various  characters  of  the  hairs  of  different 
desert  plants,  as  I  have  fully  described  them  else- 
where, it  need  not  be  repeated  here.*  I  have  also 
given  several  instances  of  plants  naturally  hairy, 
which  become  glabrous  when  grown  elsewhere,  t 
Common  roadside  plants  are  usually  hairy,  but  if 
they  grow  by  water-side,  the  hairiness  more  or  less 
entirely  disappears,  as  in  Ranunculus  repens,  &c. 
The  same  plant  may  bear  almost  hairless  leaves  at 
one  time,  and  densely  hairy  ones  at  a  later 
period,  as  in  Lavender.  In  the  first  stage, 
the  leaves  will  grow  to  2J  inches  in  length, 
be  perfectly  flat  and  almost  devoid  of  the  stellate 
hairs  characteristic  of  the  later  foliage.  The  leaves 
of  this  latter  are  shorter,  and  have  the  margin 
rolled  back,  a  feature  characteristic  of  plants  fre- 
quenting dry  localities.  The  interpretation  is 
obvious  ;  that  when  the  first  kind  was  developed, 

•  Origin  of  Plant  Structures,  p.  64. 
t  Op.  HI. ,  p.  65. 


the  plant  had  more  water  at  its  disposal.  Similar 
differences  exist  between  plants  growing  in  the 
irrigated  Nile  Valley,  and  the  same  species  when 
occurring  in  the  dry  wadys  of  the  deserts  round 
Cairo.  An  analogous  feature  is  seen  in  the  common 
reed  Phragmites  communis.  This  grows  abun- 
dantly by  the  hill  on  Rhoda  Island,  by  Cairo.  It 
there  bears  ordinary  foliage,  but  its  rhizomes 
spread  over  a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  which 
rarely  gets  any  water.  It  there  forms  the  so-  called 
variety  Isarica,  characterised  by  its  short  spiny 
leaves.  But  it  may  be  often  seen  to  bear  both 
kinds  of  foliage  on  the  same  stem,  clearly  the 
result  of  differences  in  the  water  supply  when  the 
leaves  are  developed.  Mr.  Hemsley  mentions 
Matthiola  incana  and  M.  sinuata,  both  of  these  are 
normally  covered  with  stellate  hairs ;  so  if  either 
may  be  found  without  such  a  covering,  the  differ- 
ence is  that  such  hairless  individuals  happened  to 
be  in  a  more  favoured  and  wet  spot.  George 
Henslow. 

FUNGUS  ON  GOLD  -  FISH.  —  I  have  kept  an 
aquarium  for  many  years  containing  gold  and  other 
fish,  but  sooner  or  later  have  lost  them,  principally 
from  fungus.  As  sulphur  is  a  cure  for  fungi  of 
many  kinds,  it  struck  me  that  in  this  case  it  also 
might  prove  effectual,  so  I  took  two  fishes — a  gold- 
fish with  a  patch  of  fungoid  growth  on  the  side, 
and  a  roach  with  a  patch  an  inch  long  between 
head  and  dorsal  fin — dusted  both  with  dry  flowers- 
of  sulphur,  and  returned  them  to  the  aquarium, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  water  also  with  sulphur. 
This  being  insoluble,  remained  some  weeks,  and 
each  time  the  fish  came  to  the  surface  a  portion 
fell,  so  that  they  were  in  a  shower  of  it.  Two 
healthy  minnows  have  been  with  the  affected  ones, 
and  at  this  time,  eight  weeks  since  the  application, 
all  are  perfectly  healthy.  The  fungus  on  the  gold- 
fish evidently  grew  on  a  spot  from  which  a  scale 
had  been  lost.   Thos.  Taylor,  Booking,  Braintree. 

APPLES.  BELLE  DE  PONTOISE  AND  STRIPED 
BEEFING. — Amongst  late  keeping  Apples,  of  which 
we  have  a  good  number,  there  is  uone  which,  this 
season  up  to  the  present  time  (the  first  week  in 
March),  has  kept  better  than  the  two  whose  names 
head  this  note.  They  are  as  sound  and  firm  as 
Hormead  Pearmaio,  or  Wellington,  and  have  kept 
much  better  than  either  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  or 
Bramley's  Seedling,  neither  of  which  has  been 
wholly  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  keeping.  With 
reference  to  the  keeping  of  Apples,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  some  varieties  are  at  times  unde- 
servedly condemned,  their  keeping  ability  de- 
pending largely  upon  the  conditions  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  of  gathering,  the  kind  of  fruit-room 
into  which  the  fruit  is  put,  he.  For  instance,  the 
finest  developed  fruits  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
keepers.  We  grow  Wellington,  large,  handsome, 
and  juicy,  upon  bushes  in  well  prepared  good  soil ; 
we  also  grow  the  same  variety  considerably  smaller, 
and  otherwise  inferior  in  appearance,  upon  old 
standards  in  a  grassed  orchard.  The  latter  are, 
however,  the  best  keepers.  Then  again,  some 
years  ago,  we  had  fine  Blenheims,  together  with 
some  other  kinds,  burst  their  coats  in  December, 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  attributed  to  the 
weather,  because  after  the  fruit  was  stored  dry 
weather  prevailed  up  to  December,  when  a  wet 
time  set  in,  hence  the  mischievous  result.  Belle 
de  Pontoise  was,  I  believe,  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  and  although  a  com- 
paratively new  variety,  it  is  becoming  deservedly 
well  known.  Its  fruit  is  very  large,  solid,  briskly 
flavoured,  and  cooks  well.  It  is  of  globular  shape 
and  high  colour,  and  first-rate  as  an  exhibition 
variety.  The  tree  is  a  robust  grower,  making  a 
standard  better  than  a  pyramid  or  a  bush.  I 
have  not,  however,  had  any  experience  with  it 
as  a  standard.  As  a  bush  we  find  it  an  early 
and  an  exceptionally  abundant  cropper,  but  a  some- 
what awkward  grower.  This  is,  however,  of  little 
moment,  for  Apple-trees  are  grown  for  their  fruits. 
It  is  an  open  question  if  Striped  Beefing  is  as  much 
grown  as  it  might  profitably  be.  A  grower  for 
market,  who  has  many  of  the  leading  varieties, 
lately  saw  it  here,  and  was  struck  with  its  tine  size 
and  beautiful  appearance.  I  was  unfortunately  not 
qualified  by  experience  to  give  him  an  opinion 
about  it  as  a  market  kind.  As  a  bush,  we  find  it 
late  in  coming  into  a  good  bearing  state.  Our 
trees  of  it  are  six  years  planted,  and  the  present  is 
the  first  season  that  they  have  produced  a  really 
good  show  of  fruits.  Mr.  Watkins  of  Withington, 
Hereford,    who  grows  it  in   quantity,  considers  it 


one  of  the  best  late-keeping  culinary  varieties, 
although  he  says,  in  common  with  some  other  goorJ 
kinds,  it  is  not  an  early  bearer.  He  recommends  it  to- 
be  grown  as  a  standard.  His  trees  of  it  of  this 
description  have  been  planted  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  since  the  first  five  years  they  have  borne 
regularly  good  crops  of  large  handsome  fruit,  which 
command  good  prices.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
owing  to  its  robust  character  of  growth,  it  is  better 
adapted  for  growing  as  a  standard  than  a  bush. 
Late  Apples  of  good  quality  are  none  too  plentiful, 
and  the  above  two  are  undoubtedly  deserving  of 
notice.  Thos.  Coornber.  [We  consider  there  are 
no  better,  more  prolific,  or  hardier  long -keeping 
Apples,  than  the  Norfolk  and  Striped  Beefings, 
and  none  that  are  so  thoroughly  adapted  for  the 
climate  of  any  part  of  these  islands.   Ed.] 

HYBRIDS  TRUE  FROM  SEED.— In  the  brief 
summary  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  175, 
of  Mr.  Lynch's  lecture  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  "  Evolution  of  Plants,"  he  is 
reported  to  have  shown,  by  numerous  attested 
illustrations,  that  "garden  hybrids  are  often  quite 
equivalent  to  new  species,  and  behave  altogether  as 
the  so-called  pure  species  do."  I  have  paid  in  the 
last  twenty  years  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  have  studied  thirty  or  forty  spontaneous 
hybrids  between  distinct  species  which  have  come 
in  my  garden.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these 
have  been  fertile,  and  I  have  raised  seed  from  them, 
but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  seedlings  were  true  to  the  hybrid  parent. 
In  some  instances,  especially  in  Dianthus  and 
Aquilegia,  they  depart  further  from  the  specific 
types,  but  in  other  cases  they  revert  absolutely, 
partly  to  one  parent  and  partly  to  the  other.  This  is 
most  conspicuous  in  Helianthus  and  Narcissus.  It 
is  curious  that  the  only  exception  I  have  yet  found 
is  in  some  seed  sent  to  me  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Lynch — Verbascum  cupreum.  This  plant  I  have 
generally  believed  to  be  V.  phaniceum  x  V.  nigrum, 
and  though  it  comes  spontaneously  in  my  garden 
year  after  year,  I  have  never  found  a  fertile  seed 
on  it,  or  on  any  other  hybrid  Verbascum.  But  Mr. 
Lynch's  seed  was  a  mixed  lot,  some  producing 
Celsia  cretica,  as  I  informed  him  when  the  plants 
flowered.  I  read  all  that  I  could  find  bearing  on- 
this  subject  in  the  report  of  the  late  Hybrid  Con- 
ference, in  which  I  found  abundance  of  well-earned 
glorification  of  those  who  have  developed  single 
species  of  garden  flowers,  such  as  Sweet  Peas  ;  but 
I  searched  in  vain  for  anything  edifying  concerning 
the  origin  of  new  species  in  hybrids  properly  so- 
called.  One  speaker  enlarged  upon  the  repro- 
duction from  seed  of  Berberis  stenophylla,  which 
Index  Kewensis  gives  as  a  species,  not  a  hybrid. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  [The  B.  steno- 
phylla of  Hance  may  not  be  the  same  as  the 
B.  stenophylla  x  ,  hort.,  of  whose  hybrid  origin  we 
have  little  doubt.  Ed.] 

parsnips. — After  observing  the  fine  examples  of 
Tender-and-True  Parsnip  which  Mr.  E.  Beckett 
placed  before  the  Fruit  Committee  at  a  recent  Drill 
Hall  meeting,  that  body  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  variety  be  grown  at  Chiswick  this  year,  to  see 
how  far  it  is  distinct  from  the  Hollow-crown, 
Student,  or  other  named  varieties.  The  soil  at 
Chiswick  is  hardly  adapted  to  do  Parsnips  well, 
but  it  is  hoped  all  the  same  if  seed  be  obtained  from- 
three  or  four  trustworthy  sources,  under  the  names 
as  advertised,  and  sown  before  the  close  of  the 
month  that  a  satisfactory  test  as  to  diversity  or 
otherwise  may  be  obtained.  Inclusive  of  the 
Turnip-rooted  variety,  one  little  grown,  seedsmen 
generally  catalogue  six  under  diverse  names.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  there  are  so  many.  M. 
A^ilmorin,  in  his  fine  book  The  Vegetable  Garden, 
is  content  to  give  four,  the  Hollow-crown  being- 
esteemed  much  the  best.  But  M.  Vilmorin  classes 
the  Student  with  the  Hollow-crown,  which  is 
diverse  from  my  recollection  of  it  when  first  put 
into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  many 
years  ago,  as  the  crown  so  far  from  being  hollow, 
was  practically  even  or  almost  tapering.  I  have 
now  and  then  found  roots  of  the  variety  shown 
having  similar  crowns,  differing  materially  from 
the  Hollow-crown.  At  the  same  Drill  Hall  meet- 
ing, the  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  in  his  afternoon  address 
handling  one  of  Mr.  Beckett's  handsome  roots,  re- 
ferred to  the  variety  as  the  Student.  He  also  de- 
scribed the  origin  of  that  variety  through  the  agency 
of  Professor  Buckman,  in  gradually  evolving  it 
from  out  of  the  wild  Parsnip.  I  well  remember 
when  first  the   Student  was    grown  by  me  and 
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cooked,  how  superior  the  texture  of  the  flesh  was 
to  that  of  the  variety  then  in  common  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  hollow 
crown  form  has  by  careful  selection  been  greatly 
improved  since  then.  Tender  -  and  -  True  is  a 
hollow  crown  form,  but  that  feature  does  not  seem 
to  be  so  prominent  as  is  the  case  with  the  old 
stock.  The  flesh  seems  also  to  be  whiter.  Mr. 
Beckett  holds  that  it  is  distinct,  and  regretted  on 
the  26th  ult.  that  when  showing  roots  of  Tender- 
and-True  he  had  not  brought  roots  of  the  hollow 
crown  to  show  the  distinction.  Mr.  Fyfe,  of  Lock- 
inge  Gardens,  was  oue  of  the  first  exhibitors  of  the 
variety,  and  his  samples  I  recollect  were  not  only 
very  handsome,  but  were  marked  by  purity  of 
colour.  The  roots  were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  points  of  the  tap-roots  had 
gone  down  from  30  to  36  inches  easy  enough  under 
the  Aldenham  system  of  deep  trenching,  which  is>, 
by-the-by,  but  the  same  method  as  is  adopted  in 
all  good  gardens,  were  yet  marked  by  breadth  of 
shoulder  and  perfection  of  form,  with  ample  soft 
marrowy  food  for  about  12  inches.  There  was  in 
them  an  entire  voidance  of  hard  woody  core,  which 
is  so  common  in  roots  that  are  thick  as  broom  sticks, 
IS  inches  deep,  and  seem  to  be  as  much  beloved 
of  judges  as  detested  by  consumers.  ParsnipB  are, 
in  ordinary  cookery,  too  much  under  a  cloud. 
When  properly  cooked,  if  scraped  first  only,  then 
boiled  whole  slowly,  so  that  the  water  has  disap- 
peared when  the  roots  are  done,  there  are  few  of 
tap-roots  more  delicious  eating  just  now;  yet  when 
cooked  in  the  common  way  by  peeling  them,  cut- 
ting them  into  quarters,  boiling  them  to  a  watery 
pulp,  then  sending  them  to  table,  they  are  rather 
flavourless — so  much  depends  on  the  style  in  which 
this  vegetable  is  sent  to  table.  A.  D. 

THE  "YELLOW"  SNOWDROPS.  —  Those  who 
have  not  seen  them  have  rather  a  prejudice  against 
the  few  Snowdrops  whose  flowers  do  not  possess 
the  normal  colouring  of  white  and  green,  and, 
for  the  latter,  substitute  yellow,  which  adds  so 
much  to  their  beauty.  The  charm  of  these  Snow- 
drops, with  their  pure  white  segments  so  prettily 
touched  with  soft  yellow,  is  very  great.  When 
the  ovary  is  also  of  the  same  pretty  hue,  the  flower 
is  all  the  more  beautiful.  Unfortunately  these 
yellow  Snowdrops — for  such  we  must  call  them, 
though  the  name  is  liable  to  mislead  others  by 
makiDg  them  think  the  segments  are  yellow  also — 
are  not  plentiful.  There  are  few  varieties  known, 
and  there  are  but  few  bulbs  of  each.  I  believe 
there  are  in  cultivation  only  some  three  varieties, 
although  at  any  time  one  might  hear  of  their 
being  added  to.  All  three  are  varieties  of 
Galanthus  nivalis.  The  first  to  be  found  was  a 
delicate  little  flower,  which  has  been  called  G. 
lutescens,  and  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sanders,  of 
Cambridge,  in  a  garden  in  Northumberland,  some- 
where about  1876.  It  is  slender  ingrowth,  and  not  a 
very  good  doer,  though  very  pleasing  with  the  nice 
colouring  of  its  flower-stalks,  ovaries,  and  the  mark- 
ings on  the  segments.  Unfortunately  I  am  no  longer 
possessed  of  this  little  flower,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Snowdrop-fungus  before  it  had  increased  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  division  ;  but  some  day  it  may,  perhaps, 
come  my  way  again.  The  more  robust  variety, 
known  as  G.  flavescens,  which  was  found  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Boyd  of  Faldonside,  Melrose,  several  years 
afterwards,  also  in  Northumberland,  is  a  better 
grower,  and  more  vigorous  in  every  respect.  It  is 
even  brighter  in  its  colouring,  and  is  an  extremely 
pretty  flower.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  fair  stock 
of  this  Snowdrop  in  the  garden  in  which  it  was 
found.  It  flowers  regularly  here.  The  greatest 
rarity  of  the  three  is  a  double  form,  of  which  I  first 
heard  in  1S9S,  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  who 
had  heard  of  it  that  year.  This  comes  from  a 
garden  near  Crewe,  and  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
common  double -flowered  Snowdrop,  save  that  the 
markings,  ovary,  and  stalks  are  yellow,  though 
hardly  so  bright  as  in  G.  flavescens.  Two  of  those 
sent  came  with  the  ordinary  green  colouring,  but 
others  have  kept  their  yellow  hue  both  last  year 
and  this.  Occasionally  one  has  seen  Snowdrops 
which  were  yellow  in  their  markings  ;  but  these 
generally  return  to  the  normal  colouring,  unlike 
the  varieties  mentioned  in  this  note.  These  yellow 
Snowdrops  do  not  come  true  from  seed  ;  it  might 
be  possible,  however,  by  perseverance  and  much 
patience  to  fix  the  colouring  in  a  strain  of  Snow- 
drops. S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-by- Dumfries,  N.B. 

A  letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  Snow- 
drop-loving friend  informs  me  of  still  another 
"yellow"    Snowdrop.       It    is   rather    remarkable 


that  this  also  should  have  been  found  in  North- 
umberland, where  G.  lutescens  and  G.  flavescens 
were  also  discovered.  I  have  no  further  in- 
formation about  it,  except  that  it  was  found  by 
the  Hon.  Miss  Grey.  My  correspondent  is,  how- 
ever, satisfied  that  this  variety  is  distinct,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Snowdrop  is  unquestionable. 
S.  Arnott.  [Will  Mr.  Arnott  say  in  what  part  of 
Northumberland?  Ed.]. 

THE  USE  OF  SOOT  AGAINST  WIREWORMS.^ 
Soils  that  are  badly  infested  with  wireworms,  both 
the  false  and  the  true,  should  be  dressed  with 
fresh  soot  before  any  crop  of  Turnips,  Brassicas, 
Onions,  Tomatos,  &c,  is  sown  or  planted.  The 
amount  of  soot  used  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
colour  the  surface  immediately  before  the  seed- 
drills  for  planting  are  made.  A  small  quantity 
being  deposited  in  the  drills  before  planting 
Potatos  generally  results  in  the  production  of  a 
good  crop  of  tubers  free  from  blemish.  Before 
planting  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  let  the  roots 
of  these  plants  be  dipped  into  a  "  puddle  "  made  of 
the  staple,  and  two  handf uls  of  soot  made  into  a  thick 
paste  with  water.  Good  full  rows  of  Parsley,  and 
entire  rows  of  Tomato  plants  will  result  if  the  same 
measures  be  taken.   H.   W.  Ward. 

STRAWBERRIES   ROYAL   SOVEREIGN  AND  LA 

GROSSE  SUCREE. —  For  several  years  past  these 
two  varieties  have  furnished  almost  entirely  the 
supply  of  forced  Strawberries  at  Frogmore.  Royal 
Sovereign  is  the  better  of  the  two  for  forcing  very 
early,  the  inflorescence  containing  a  larger  number 
of  flowers,  and  these  invariably  having  plenty  of 
pollen.  The  scape  itself  is  also  thrown  well  away 
from  the  crown  of  leaves,  thus  enabling  the  flowers 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  sun  aud  air.  Pos- 
sessing these  several  advantages,  Koyal  Sovereign 
"sets  "  well  under  adverse  conditions.  La  Grosse 
Sueree  at  a  very  early  part  of  the  season  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  above  variety,  because 
its  flowers  are  then  but  small,  deficient  in  pollen, 
and  remain  partially  bidden  amongst  the  foliage — 
which,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  dense  and  luxu- 
riant as  that  of  Koyal  Sovereign.  If  grown  by  the 
side  of  this  one  a  little  later,  its  flowers  may  be 
cross-fertilised  with  pollen  from  Koyal  Sovereign, 
and  satisfactory  results  be  thus  obtained.  A  far 
greater  proportion  of  the  plants  of  Koyal  Sovereign 
go  blind  than  is  the  case  with  La  <irosse  Sueree, 
and  the  crowns  of  the  latter  remain  firm,  and  do 
not  split  up  in  the  manner  common  to  Koyal 
Sovereign.  The  ripe  fruits  of  La  Grosse  Sucree 
are  of  a  darker  and  more  pleasing  colour,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  is  a  better -flavoured  variety  than 
Royal  Sovereign.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  both 
varieties  have  certain  bad  points,  but  by  cultivating 
the  two  together,  some  of  tbem  may  be  eliminated 
or  ameliorated.  H.  H.  T. 

THE  HEPATICA. — Some  years  ago  I  acquired  a 
plant  of  H.  angulosa,  and  after  a  while  I  found 
seedlings  of  it,  which,  to  my  surprise,  in  time  pro- 
duced flowers  of  white,  pink,  and  several  shades  of 
blue,  some  of  the  flowers  varying  in  size.  Some  of 
the  plants  now  are  a  large  size,  with  abundance  of 
bloom,  aud  the  young  plants  plentiful.  I  saw  the 
three  colours  in  a  space  of  about  3  inches,  floweriDg 
for  the  first  time,  wondering  if  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  H.  angulosa  to  produce  flowers  of  the 
colours  named.  J.  C. 

SWEET-SCENTED  CYCLAMEN  LATIFOLIUM.—  I 
have  been  working  for  some  years  to  obtain  sweet- 
scented  varieties,  and  have  this  season  obtained 
four  plantB  (out  of  about  1200),  with  a  powerful 
scent,  three  of  them  having  the  perfume  of  the 
hardy  C.  europajum,  the  fourth  being  strongly 
Rose-scented.  The  plants  are  of  the  Giant  Strain, 
and  are  otherwise  identical.  I  have  used  the  hardy 
C.  europium  as  the  pollen  parent  in  hybridising. 
W.  Clifford,  Barton- on- Humber. 


©bituarp. 

Mrs.  A.  L  Lawrenson.— The  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  of  this  lady-amateur  gardener 
and  writer,  came  as  a  shock  to  all  who  knew  her — 
and  they  were  many — in  the  world  of  flowers. 
Years  ago  she  contributed  notes  and  papers  on 
floriculture  to  these  pages  (Gardem•>■><,  Chronicle). 
She  died  on  Wednesday,  1-lth  inst.,  after  a  Bhort 
attack  of  acute  pneumonia.  By  mauy  she  was 
better  known  by  her  nom  d(  plume  of  "  St.  Brigid," 


than  by  her  own  name.  Her  seedling  strain  of 
"  St.  Brigid  "  Anemones,  and  her  pure  white,  green- 
stemmed  Christmas  Rose,  are  to-day  well  kno  tl 
and  cultivated  in  many  gardens.  She  also  reared 
two  or  three  very  early  red  or  fiery-chaliced  varieties 
of  Narcissus  incomparabilis,  of  which  "Lucifer,' 
sent  out  last  year,  is  an  example.  Like  the  late 
Miss  F.  J.  Hope,  of  Wardie  Lodge,  "  St.  Brigid  " 
grew  patches  of  golden  and  crimson  Wallflowers, 
Polyanthus,  and  sweet  Herbs  and  long  lasting 
leafage  for  the  poorer  people  in  the  dusty  town,  or 
for  those  close  pent  in  city  institutions  ;  and  she 
was  peculiarly  anxious  that  they  should  be  grown 
as  well  as  possible. 

Now  and  then  Mrs.  Lawrenson  gave  lectures, 
and  illustrated  talks  about  gardening  and  flowers, 
&c.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  taking  place  only  a 
few  days  before  her  lamented  death. 

She  was  always  delighted  to  visit  good  gardens, 
than  which  few  things  gave  her  greater  pleasure, 
except  perhaps  to  receive  visitors  in  her  own.  She 
was  buried  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  in  the  old  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Fintans  (with  its  tiny  Celtic  oratory 
and  Sacred  Well),  on  the  rocky  headland  of  Howth, 
a  place  she  dearly  loved,  and  quite  near  to  her 
former  residence,  where  all  her  favourite  flowers 
had  thriven  so  well. 

Thomas  Boyd. — The  many  friends  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Boyd,  the  well-known  and  much-respected 
gardener  to  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Callender  Park, 
Stirlingshire,  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  his  sudden 
decease  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  on  Monday, 
March  19.  Our  friend  and  neighbour  had  not  been 
quite  well  of  late,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  his  end  was  near.  As  exhibitor  or  judge,  Mr. 
Boyd  was  most  courteous,  and  his  unassuming 
manner  rendered  him  very  popular.  He  was  a 
native  of  Hopetoun,  near  Edinburgh,  and  from 
early  life  had  excellent  opportunities  of  gaining  a 
good  experience  in  gardening.  He  soon  became  a 
successful  exhibitor  of  fruits,  and  his  large  collec- 
tions and  finely -finished  Grapes  were  very  promi- 
nent at  exhibitions.  He  attended  all  the  inter- 
national shows  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
returned  with  many  of  the  best  prizes  in  his 
possession.  He  won  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal 
by  showing  excellent  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  cap- 
tured cups  and  plate  in  competitions  for  fruit. 
For  some  years,  while  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Wallace, 
at  Lochryan,  Wigton,  Mr.  Boyd  gave  a  capital 
account  of  himself  as  an  exhibitor,  from  there  he 
came  to  Callender  Park,  where  he  has  successfully 
laboured  for  twenty  years,  exhibiting  much  zeal 
and  deep  interest  in  the  management  of  Mr.  Forbes' 
fine  gardens.  Mr.  Boyd  has  left  a  widow  and  large 
family  to  mourn  his  loss.  J/.  Ti  mple,  Carron, 
Falkirk,  N.B. 


Forestry. 


PARK      CLUMPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  102.) 

Some  trees  are  able  to  get  up  with  a  straight 
stem  and  well-balanced  crown,  others  are  partially 
suppressed  by  taller  neighbours,  and  lean  out 
towards  the  most  light,  while  cattle  or  deer  browse 
upon  or  break  off  the  heads  of  a  tree  here  and 
there,  and  convert  it  into  a  pollard  or  scrubby  bole. 
Raised  in  such  a  way,  no  two  trees  are  exactly 
alike  in  height,  shape  or  size,  and  we  get  an  amount 
of  variety  which  can  never  be  approached  in  plan- 
tation-grown trees,  or  where  trees  are  planted  and 
thinned  with  careful  regularity. 

To  trust  entirely  to  this  natural  process  in  com- 
paratively small  or  closely-grazed  parks  would  he 
too  risky  and  uncertain,  but  it  can  be  imitated 
easily  enough  on  small  patches  of  enclosed 
ground,  such  as  is  now  usually  devoted  to  the 
ordinary  clump.  We  can  dispense  with  the 
brambles  and  similar  rubbish  of  waste  ground, 
but  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  Thorns, 
Hollies,  or  other  spinous  shrubs  which  will 
eventually  serve  to  protect  the  stems  from  deer  or 
cattle  after  the  fence  is  removed.     Whatever  forest 
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trees  are  planted  should  be  put  in  irregular  lines, 
thicker  in  some  places  than  others,  no  set  distance 
between  the  trees,  and  no  nurses.  No  thinning, 
and  no  pruning  should  be  allowed,  unless  done 
with  a  skilful  eye  and  hand,  for  we  want  nature 
and  not  science  in  park  timber.  For  the  planting, 
select  the  densest  labourer  at  your  command,  give 
him  minute  instructions  as  to  the  way  you  do  not 
want  the  work  done,  and  then  leave  him  alone. 
The  result  will  probably  be  not  far  out,  for  this 
class  of  man  invariably  does  the  very  opposite  of 
•what  he  is  told,  and  does  it  well.  If  one  of  the 
yard's  distance  between  his  plants  happens  to  be  a 
pole,  and  the  next  six  inches,  so  much  the  better, 
or  if  a  few  square  yards  of  ground  are  left  un- 
planted  altogether  it  will  do  no  harm.  The  less 
apparent  design  there  is  about  the  work,  the  better 
will  be  the  final  result.  The  Thorns,  Hollies,  and 
such  like  plants  should  be  mixed  in  with  the  forest 
trees,  separating  some,  surrounding  others,  but 
not  planted  round  the  outside  of  them  like  a  hedge. 
If  a  few  blanks  occur  through  death,  &c,  bracken 
may  be  planted,  as  it  is  always  an  attractive 
feature  iu  a  park  where  it  can  be  got  to  grow. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  cattle,  and  their  stems  protected  by 
the  growth  around  them,  let  the  fence  be  removed, 
and  the  animals  will  soon  do  the  necessary  amount 
of  thinning  amongst  the  weaker  individuals  ;  but 
horses  should  never  be  allowed  access  to  trees  upon 
which  any  value  is  placed. 

As  regards  the  species  of  tree  selected  for  park 
clumps,  nothing  is  more  appropriate  than  the  Oak, 
as  much  on  account  of  its  appearance  as  for  its 
longevity.  As  single  trees,  few  can  beat  the  Elm, 
while  the  Beech  is  better  suited  to  the  more 
crowded  parts  of  a  park  ;  but  for  small  clumps  and 
groups  the  Oak  must  be  regarded  as  an  indispens- 
able factor  in  investing  park  scenery  with  that 
truly  English  character  which  is  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

A  typical  Euglish  park  furnishes  a  class  of 
scenery  which  is  probably  unique  in  its  way,  and 
is  certainly  worth  preserving  in  its  true  character, 
and  free  from  the  gimcrack  "improvements  "  and 
hybrid  styles  of  planting  so  frequently  met  with 
throughout  the  country  uow-a-days.  Better  a 
naked  turf  than  species  and  methods  of  planting 
out  of  keeping  with  the  scenery  they  disfigure 
instead  of  creating.  A.  C.  Forbes. 


RELAND. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


"A  NEW  EVERGREEN,  ROSEDALE 
HYBRID." 
In  the  National  Niirsiryman  for  February,  pub- 
lished at  Rochester,  U.S.A.,  is  a  notice  and  illus- 
tration of  a  handsome-looking  Arbor  -  vita?.  It 
originated  at  the  Rosedale  Nurseries,  Washington, 
co.  Texas  (Messrs.  Baker  Brothers),  and  is  said  to 
be  a  "true  hybrid,  a  cross  between  the  Golden 
Arbor- vita'  and  Retino3pora  squarrosa.  "  If  this 
be  really  its  origin,  the  fact  is  curious  as  affording 
an  illustration  of  a  hybrid  between  a  species  of 
Cupressus  (Retiuospora)  and  a  Thuya.  No  evidence 
is  afforded  of  its  asserted  hybrid  character,  so  that 
we  must  suspend  judgment  till  it  is  forthcoming,  and 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
plant.  It  has  the  compact  ovoid  form  of  the  Arbor- 
vita;,  while  in  texture  and  colour  it  resembles  the 
Retiuospora. 

SriR/KA  Foxi   x . 

This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
S.  betulifolia  and  S.  callosa  ;  others  think  it  origi- 
nated from  crossing  S.  corymbosa  and  S.  japonica. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  borne  in  dense  roundish 
heads.  It  is  figured  and  described  by  M.  Andre  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  Horticoh,  but  was 
originally  introduced  about  1866,  by  Mr.  Cripps  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  S.  Van  Houttei  is  said  to  have 
originated  as  a  cross  betweeu  S.  trilobata  and  8. 
lanceolata. 


FORESTRY  IN  IRELAND. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Government  just  pub- 
lished shows  a  decline  of  forestry  ia  Ireland,  but 
contains  some  valuable  statistics,  showing  the  rates 
of  decrease  and  increase  in  the  acreage  of  woods. 
The  report  covers  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  comes 
down  to  1S99.  In  the  year  1S51  the  total  extent 
of  forests  covered  an  area  of  304,900  acres,  and  this 
was  increased  gradually  up  to  the  year  1898,  when 
the  area  devoted  to  woods  was  recorded  to  be 
339,858.  From  this  year  up  to  1890,  there  was  a 
gradual  decline,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  total 
acreage  was  only  327,461.  From  this  date  the 
process  of  denudation  has  been  quicker,  and  iu 
189S  the  total  acreage  was  307,661,  which  shows  a 
falling  off  in  twenty  years  of  32,197  acres. 

The  Congested  District  Board  have  just  taken 
measures  to  encourage  forestry,  and  the  area  under 
trees  for  1899  is  said  to  be  308,495  acres.  Then- 
labours,  however,  are  devoted  to  the  west  coast, 
where  clearing  has  been  most  extensive.  They  are 
reafforesting  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  unless 
some  legal  restraint  is  put  on  owners,  the  present 
rate  of  decrease  will  neutralise  the  labours  of  the 
Board. 

The  question  of  how  far,  and  what  places  in 
Ireland  require  to  be  laid  down  to  trees  is  one  that 
should  come  under  the  notice  of  the  new  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Ireland.  A.  O'Neill. 


The  Apiary. 


Honey  in  Stock. — I  would  remind  beekeepers 
who  have  a  stock  on  hand  of  honey  in  the  comb,  to 
dispose  of  the  same  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
presents  itself,  more  particularly  those  persons 
whose  place  does  not  adapt  itself  for  keeping  the 
sections  from  becoming  candied  and  weeping,  as  in 
this  state  they  are  unsaleable.  Should  the  sections 
be  glazed  ready  for  dispatch,  care  should  be  taken 
to  examine  every  one,  and  if  the  honey  has  run  or 
the  paper  is  dirty,  it  will  pay  to  place  another  paper 
over  it,  and  so  give  it  a  clean  appearance  ;  and  this 
is  quickly  done  without  disturbing  the  original 
paper  or  lace  edging.  Many  shop-keepers  now 
prefer  the  sections  to  be  covered  with  white  paper, 
which  is  brought  down  over  the  glass  about  half  an 
inch. 

Future  Contract*. — Information  has  reached  me 
from  one  of  the  largest  railway  companies  that 
they  have  decided  not  to  carry  any  honey  in  comb 
unless  it  is  absolutely  at  owners'  risk,  and  that 
they  are  contemplating  the  same  thing  so  far  as  the 
goods  traffic  is  concerned.  This  will,  if  it  be 
carried  out,  make  a  very  great  difference  to  the 
seller,  because  he  will  have  no  chance  of  making 
up  for  breakages,  and  the  purchaser  would,  of 
course,  not  do  so,  so  that  the  loss  would  fall  on  the 
sender.  This,  and  the  advance  in  the  prices  of 
bee  goods,  should  be  borne  iu  mind  in  taking  con- 
tracts, and  also  in  the  manner  of  packing.  It  will 
no  doubt  make  sellers  very  much  more  particular 
than  they  have  been,  for  it  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  faults  in  packing,  and  the  claims  result- 
ing from  the  loss  of  honey,  that  have  caused  the 
railway  companies  so  much  trouble. 

Condition  of  Bees. — All  stocks  should  now  be 
carefully  examined  on  the  first  fine  day  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  food  supply,  but  do 
not  interfere  with  or  lift  out  any  of  the  frames. 
Damaged  sections  and  candy  -  cake  should  be 
afforded  the  bees,  for  much  will  depend  just  now 
on  the  bees  being  kept  well  supplied  with  food. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
feed  the  bees  with  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  only, 
and  not  feed  rapidly.  A  word  as  to  weak  stocks  : 
it  will  be  much  better  a  little  later  in  the  season 
to  uuite  two  stocks  of  bees,  and  thus  ensure  good 
hives,  rather  than  endeavour  to  feed  up  a  weak 
one,  and  get  no  results  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  often  happens  at  this  season  that  hives  having 
aged  queens  gradually  dwindle  to  a  few  bees,  and 
these  die  out  or  join  another  hive. 

Roofs. — The  recent  heavy  rains  and  snow  will 
have  shown  the  careless  bee-keeper  that  to  keep  the 
hives  dry  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  wet  quilts 
should  be  replaced  quickly  with  dry  ones.  Expert. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

February  27. — Present;  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  Chair  : 
Mr.  Michael,  Mr.  E.  Im  Thurn,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G. 
Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Lucombe  Oak. — Specimens  of  foliage  and  acorns  were 
received  from  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward,  of  Silverton  Rectory,  Exeter, 
from  a  tree  growing  in  the  churchyard,  requesting  infor- 
mation as  to  their  identity.  Dr.  Masters  has  supplied  the 
following  details  :—"  I  believe  the  leaf  and  acorns  exhibited 
to  be  those  of  the  Lucombe  Oak,  or  one  nf  its  descendants. 
The  Lucombe  Oak  was  a  hybrid  between  the  Turkey  Oak 
(Q.  cerris)  and  the  Cork  Oak  (Q.  Suber).  The  leaves  are 
all  but  evergreen  ;  indeed,  in  some  of  the  varieties,  quite  so. 
As  is  the  case  generally  with  hybrids,  the  descendants  from 
the  first  cross  vary  extremely,  consequently  there  are  many 
forms  and  varieties  of  the  Lucombe  Oak  in  existence.  As  the 
specimens  came  from  Exeter  there  is  additional  ground  for 
presuming  it  to  be  descended  from  the  Lucombe,  as  the 
original  tree  was  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Lucombe,  Pince  & 
Co.,  of  Exeter.  The  Fulham  Oak,  raued  in  the  Fulham 
Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Osborne  &  Sons,  had  a  similar  origin,  and 
now  I  believe  it  to  be  impossibleto  distinguish  its  descendants 
from  those  of  the  Lucombe  Oak.  A  full  account  of  these 
Oaks  will  be  found  in  Loudon's  Arboretum,  vol.  iii." 

targe  IVif-lms.-Mr.  Ward  also  mentions  the  fact  of  a  Yew- 
tree  in  the  same  churchyard  being  25  feet  in  circumference  at 
a  height  of  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  asks  if  it  is  a  reason- 
able conjecture  that  the  tree  was  planted  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Data  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  Yew-trees  have 
been  supplied  from  trees  planted  in  Basildon  churchyard  in 
1726.  They  have  been  measured  in  17S0,  1798,  1S34,  and 
1S89.  They  were  found,  after  a  commencing  period  of  more 
rapid  growth,  to  be  pretty  regulaily  increased  by  one  line 
(one-twelfth  of  an  inch)  per  annum.  (See  Nature  October  17, 
lSdii). 

Bulbiferous  Scilla.— A  plant  of  Scilla  nutans  was  received 
from  Mr.  Alex.  Mortimer,  1,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  in 
which  the  outer  bulb-scale  had  become  greatly  elongated 
upwards,  forming  a  closed  tube.  It  bore  two  small  bulbs  on 
the  inner  surface,  and  was  greatly  thickened  at  the  summit, 
as  if  attempting  to  form  a  larger  bulb  ;  but  no  other  than  the 
above  two  were  developed.  They  both  possessed  small, 
rolled-up,  green  leaves. 

Orange  malformed.— Hi.  Masters  showed  an  Orange  having 
a  band  of  paler  and  smoother  rind  than  the  rest  of  the  skin. 
H  was  referred  to  Dr.  Bonavia  for  examination,  who  writes  as 
follows  :— "  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Bigaradier  tricolor 
Orange,  which  has  a  yellow  skin,  with  orange  stripes  when 
ripe.  Again,  the  Bigiradier  bizarrerie  has  smooth  parts  of  an 
orange  colour  and  warty  parts  yellow.  These  parti-coloured 
Oranges  are  normal."  Dr.  Bonavia  would  theoretically  explain 
this  peculiarity  by  referring  to  the  "  fingered"  Orange,  which 
he  regards  as  a  whorl  of  modified  leaves,  coalescing  to  form  a 
covering  tothe  inner  portion  of  the  fruit.  To  apply  this  theory 
to  the  case  in  question,  he  would  compare  the  paler  portion 
to,  say,  a  Euonymus,  which  may  have  green  leaves  with  an 
occasional  yellow  one,  or  again  he  would  com  pare  it  with  striped 
petals,  as  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Rose.  The  objection  to 
Dr.  Bonavia's  theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  paler- 
coloured  stripe  did  not  correspond  with  a  single  carpel,  but 
covered  the  half  of  one  and  the  half  of  the  adjacent  carpel,  so 
it  would  represent  two  halves  of  different  carpellary  leaves. 
Secondly,  striped  flowers  are  probably  the  result  of  crossing 
two  whole-coloured  flowers.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with 
Petunias,  a  purple  and  white-flowered  species  having  been  the 
parents  of  all  our  garden  forms.  So  that  it  would  seem  more 
probable  that  the  Orange  had  received  the  pollen  of  a  smooth- 
skinned  variety,  and  the  tubes  penetrating  one  placenta, 
common  to  two  adjacent  carpels,  had  influenced  the  surface 
on  both  sides  of  the  division.  Similar  stripes  have  been 
known  to  occur  on  the  fruit  of  one  variety  of  Theobroma 
(Cocoa)  when  pollinated  by  a  second  variety.  Dr.  Bonavia's 
report  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  tin-  Royal  Horticub 

turn!.  Society.  

March  13.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  Chair) ; 
Dr.  Muller,  Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Im  Thurn,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr. 
Lynch,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Gropes  diseased. — Mr.  Hudson  brought  some  specimens 
which  appeared  to  be  attacked  with  the  fungus  Gla-osporium. 
Dr.  Masters  undertook  to  examine  it  further. 

Douglas  Fie  diseased. — Branches  were  received  from  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  Penalowne,  Cornwall.  They  were  from  young 
trees,  planted  in  an  old  plantation.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
tree  was  unhealthy  ;  but  in  others  the  trees  grow  vigorously, 
and  only  the  top  dies.  They  were  referred  to  Dr.  William 
G.  Smith  for  examination. 

Pear  Stem  constricted. — Mr.  Rogers  also  sent  a  specimen  re- 
markably constricted  by  a  staple.  The  diameter  of  the  stem 
being  2  inches,  this  was  reduced  to  half  an  inch  at  the  con- 
striction.    It  had  borne  good  crops  of  fruit  up  to  last  year. 

Abies  amabili-i  attacked  by  Chermes. — Dr.  Masters  showed 
specimens  of  this  tree,  also  called  A.  Lowiana,  with  gouty 
branches.  The  bark  was  badly  infested  by  an  aphis  much 
resembling  that  which  attacks  Beeches.  The  same  remedy  of 
syringing  with  petroleum  emulsion  is  to  be  adopted,  if  the 
trees  be  slightly  infested ;  otherwise  the  only  means  of 
destroying  the  pest  is  to  destroy  the  tree  by  burning. 


■ 
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Bydnora  _r  .  Be  also  snowed  a  specimen  of  this 
remarkable  parasite.  It  is  a  fleshy,  leafless  plant,  parasitic 
upon  plants  ol'  the  genera Cotyledoo  and  Euphorbia  in  tropic  il 
and  South  Africa.  There  are  about  eight  species.  The 
specimen  was  received  from  Graharastown. 


MEETING   OF    THE   GHENT   HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ghent  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Botanical  Society  the  following  awards  were  made :— Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  for  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  in  flower,  to  M. 
Louis  de  Smet  Duvivier  ;  Cattleya  Triantei  Wavriniana,  to 
MM.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  Bruges  (p«r  acclai 
tions  du  jury) ;  Odontoglossum  crispum  "Rayon  d'Or" (par 
)  ;  O.  i  rispum  "  Perfection     I  i    nth  n   -  I 

ry) ;  O.  crispum  purpureum ;  0.  crispum 
grandiflornm  (par  a  ava   filidtations  dk  jury) ; 

ana  tor  O.    Vinckeanum  ( -  ),     all  the  last  five 

exhibits  being  from  M.  G.  Vincke-Dnjardin,  of  Bin, 
Anthurium  Rothschildianum  (seedling,  1900),  from  M.  L.  de 
Smet ;  seedling  Olivia  Madame  Th.  Van  Wassenhove,  from  M. 
Van  Wasseulmvc  (,,/  Odontoglossum  Souvenirde 

Gendbrugge,  from  M.  Verdonck  ;  0.  Mdlle.  CamilleStoppelaere 
also  from  M.  Verdonck  (,•  Vunanimiti)  ;  and  for  twenty  Cypri- 
pedium  Lathamianum  in  flower,  from  M.  A.  Dalliere 
("  I'wnanimitt). 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  cultivation  and  flowering  were 
awarded  for  Barosnia  noribunda,  Acacia  rupio 
maUon),   and  Acacia  ovata  (  I ;  all  tl 

plants  from  M.  E.  Bedinghaus  ;  and  for  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
anum  yar.  Madame  Dc  Smet  Duvivier,  from  M.  L.  De  Smet 
Duvivier.    Honourable  Mention  was  allotted  for  Araucaria 
Ghyselsiana,    from    M.    Leon    Ghysels;     and    for    I 
Giardino  Franchctti,  from  M.  A.  Dallii  re. 

The  Committee  of  the  Cliambre  Sj  mlicale  des  Horticultecrs 
Beiges  decided  last  August  that  from  1000  onward  the  follow- 
ing awards  should  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  members 
who  had  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  Certificates  of  M  .  t 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding:— A  Gold  Medal,  two 
Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  live  Silver  Medals.  Members  of  the 
Committee  residing  in  Ghent  do  not  accept  the  medals  that 
may  have  been  awarded  to  them,  in  order  that  thej 
available  as  an  encouragement  to  others. 


the  bulbs  before  doing  so.    After  potting,  afford 
perature  of  50*  to  60%  and  if  the  pots  be  plunged,  do  not  for 
a  time  apply  bottom  heat,  which  however  may  be  helpful 
when  growth  has  become  general.    Scarcely  any  water  will 
he   needed    until    the    flower    buds    are    visible.      When 
flowering  is  past,  rather  more  heat  may  be  necessai 
plenty  of  water  and  frequent  syringings.    As  growth  becomes 
perfected,  a  less  liberal    treatment  will    be    required,  and 
Anally  the  bulls  may  be  dtied  off  perfectly.    It  was  recom- 
mended to  re-pot  the  plants  each  year.     The  two  - 
details  in  cultivation  were  said  to  be  (1)  car 
water,,(2)  that  a  proper  season  of  rest  be 


Plaxts  ik  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prjckb. 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

One  of  the  best  attended  meetings  of  the  session  was  held 
in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  D.  A. 
Cowan,  of  Gateacrc  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "Reminiscences  of  my  Travels  collecting  Orchids  in 
South  America,"  which  was  illustrated  by  a  collection  of 
South  American  snakes,  butterflies,  as  well  as  several  birds  of 
exquisite  plumage.  In  addition  to  this,  adde.l  inten 
given  to  the  lecture  by  a  collection  of  implements  and  dressi  a 
essential  for  the  use  of  the  explorer  in  search  of  orchii  I 
plants  in  foreign  countries.  By  way  of  introduction,  Mr. 
Cowan  graphically  described  the  journey  from  Plymouth  to 
his  destination,  as  well  as  the  manners  ami  customs  of  the 
various  tribes  he  came  in  contact  with  during  his  wanderings. 
In  giving  a  list  of  the  choice  species  of  Orchids  which  lie  was 
fortunate  in  collecting,  and  which  included  Odonti 
crispum  (from  the  Pacho  district),  O.  Phatanopsis,  Cattleya 
Schrodera,  and  a  few  plants  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
C  Schrodera;  alba,  O.  Triantei,  i  ■.  Triansei  alba,  C.  gigas 
Sanderiana,  C.  superba  splendens,  Oncidium  Kramerianum, 
Peristeria  elata,  he  pointed  out  the  many  difficulties  Ural  bad 
to  be  contended  with,  not  only  insecuringthe  plants,  but  also 
in  getting  them  conveyed  to  a  suitable  port  for  shi] 
this  country. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman 
(Mr.  John  Taylor),  Mr.  Newstead,  and  Mr.  Milu  took  part. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  mentioned  that  Mr.  Cowan  and  those  associated  with 
him  in  his  business  had  perhaps  done  more  to  popularise  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids  in  this  country  than  anyone  else. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Wakefield,  President  of 
the  Society,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Paxtonians  might 
at  some  future  time  have  the  pleasure  of  another  lecture  fri  m 
Mr.  Cowan. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOCIETIES. 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners— On  the  14th  inst ,  the 
members  of  this  association  met  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  T. 
Slade,  gr.  to  Lord  Poltimore,  at,  Poltimore,  near  Exeter. 
The  subject  was  that  of  "  The  treatment  of  Amaryllis  " 
(Hippeastrums),  but  before  giving  instructions  as  to  cultural 
requirements,  Mr.  Slade  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
strain  of  Hippeastrums,  now  common,  and  mentioned  the 
several  species  that  have  been  crossed  with  each  other,  as 
H.  equestre,  Regina,  reticulatum,  psittacinum,  and  aulicutn. 
A  quotation  was  given  from  the  Gardeners'  Cnrontcfc  of  1850, 
showing  that  Messrs.  Gaukawav,  of  Bristol,  had  raised  a 
hybrid  from  II.  auliciim  platypetalum,  and  II.  psittacinum. 
Otherraisers  at  subsequent  dates  were  Loois  Van  II 
Ghent,  de  Graaff  of  Holland,  and  Veitch  of  Chelsea,  Sic. 

As  a  rooting  medium  for  the  plants,  Mr.  slade  recomn 
two  thirds  fibrous  foam,  one  third  cow-manure,  and  a   liberal 
addition  of  silver  sand.     Efficient  drainage  is  essential,  and 
overpotting  is  a  greater  evil  than  affording  the  plants  too 
little  room.    Pot  eaily  In  January, and  shake  all  the  soil  from 


M  ARKET  S. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  MARCH  22. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.1 
Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prioif. 

i.  d.  t.  d.  i.  d.  j.  d. 

Apples,  in  sieves  :  Grapes,  Belgian,  per 

—  Beefings,   bshL    6  0-10  0  lb.,  Class  \.  0-  2  6 

—  French    Crabs,  —  Class  B.  ...     1  6-  2  0 

bushel          ...  6  0-  S  0    Lemons,     Messina, 

—  Northern  360        7  0-10  0 

Greenings,   per  —  Palermo,  case...  10  0-15  0 

bushel 5  0-  7  0    Lychees,     Chinese, 

—  Wellingtons,  new,  pkt.,  I  lb.  0  10-  1  0 
bushel S  0-10  0    Oranges,  Navel 

—  Various,        per  —  Bitters,  200    ...     7  0-  9  0 

bushel         ...     5  0-  S  0       —  Blood,  200       ...  14  0    — 

—  NovaScotiaand  —  Jaffa,  caseof  144  12  0-18  0 
States,  various,                        — Mandarin    or 

barrel 22  6-30  0  Tangerine,  case 

Ben    Davis,  10 14 

barrel  ...  25  0-30  0  —  Murcia,  case  of 
Golden  Rus-  240        8  0    — 

sets,    barrel  23  0-30  0  Peaches, Cape,  tray    12  0-14  0 

—  Californian,  Pears  4  0-10  0 

cases,      New  —  Californian 

Town 13  0-10  0             Easter  Beurre, 

Bananas,   per  cases  ... 

bunch 7  0-90 half  cases...  14 

Grapcs.GrosColmar,  Pines,  each            ...    3  0-50 

Class  A.,  pr.  lb.  3  6-40    Plums,      Kel 

—  Class    B.,     per  tray      5  0-10  0 

lb.         ...        ...  2  6-00    Strawberries,perlb. 

—  Almeira,       per  Class  A.         ...    7  0-10  0 
dozen  lb.        ...  S  0-10  0           Class  B. 

Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Price*. 

a.  d.  i.  d.  a.  d.  t.  i. 

Artichokes,   Globe,  Mint,  new.    p.  doz. 

perdoz.  ...    2  6-  3  0  bunches 

—  Jerusalem,   per  >Ionks'beard(Barbe 
sieve     10    —  de  Capucine),  p. 

Asparagus,    Sprue,  bunch 0  4    — 

per  bundle     ...  0  10    —      Mushrooms,  house, 

—  English  forced,  per  lb 0  9- 

andle      ..,    7  0-  8  it    Onions,  bags        ...    5 

—  Giant,  bundle..     7  6     —         —     picklers,  sieve     2  6-30 

—  Paris.  Green, bun.    5  6    —       —  Valencia,  cases    6  6-7  0 

—  Spanish,  bndl.  26  —  —  English,  cwt.... 
Beans,    Channel  —  German, bags...    5  0    — 

Islands,  per  lb.     1  3-  1  6    Parsley,  12  bunches    3  0-4  0 

—  Madeira,  basket    5  0-5  0      —  per  sieve         ...     1  0 

—  French,  pkts.  lb.    08    —      Parsnips,  per  dozen    0  6-10 

—  —    Broad,   or  —  per  bag 4  0    — 

Long  Pods  Teas,   French, 

in  flats    ..  3  6    —  pkts.,  per  lb. ..     0  5    — 

Beetroots,  perdozen  0  6-10 Flats         ...    6  <•    — 

—  per  bush.  ...  16-2  0  Potatos, Old  various, 
Broccoli,    Cornish,  per  ton  ..    60  0-90  0 

per  crate         ...  10  0-12  0  —  Dunbar      Main 
Brussels  Sprouts,  p.  Crop,  pel  ton  100  0-110  0 

sieve    1  6    —  —  New      Channel 

—  per  bushel  ...  3  0  —  Islands,  frames, 
Brussels     Sprouts,  per  lb 0  G-  0  S 

tops,  per  bush.  10    —  —  Teneriffe,     in 

Cabbage,  telly      ...  0  0    —  boxes,  cwt.    ...  14  0-22  0 

—  dozen 13     —  —  French  K 

—  Savoys, per  tally  10-10  0  boxes,  per  lb.    0  3    — 
Carrots,  English,  p.  per  cwt.         10  0    — 

dozen    bunches    2  0-30     Radishes.  Long,  doz.  0 

—  good,  cwt.  bags,  —   round  ..         ...  0  10-  1  0 
washed           ...    4  0    —      Rhubarb,    home 

—  French,  sni. flats  10  —  grown,  natural, 
Cauliflowers,  p. doz.     1  0-  3  6            pier  dozen  3  0-  f  0 

—  Coruish  crates.  10  0-12  0      —  forced,  per  doz.     5  0-60 

—  Italian,  baskets  Salad,    small,  pun- 

of  IS     I  6-  5  0  nets,  per  dozen    18    — 

Celery, red,  roll,  per  Salsafy,  bundle     ...    0  4    — 

dozen 12  0-18  0  Scotch  Kale,  bush.      3  0-  3 

Chicory,  per  lb.    ...  0  \\  —  Seakale,   per  dozen 

Colewort,  p.  bush.  2  6-30  punnets  ..    1    0-20  0 

Cress,  doz.  punnets  16    —  Shallots,  per  lb.    ...    0  3    — 

Cucumbers,  doz.  ...  4  0-60  Spinach.      French, 

Endive,  new  French,  crates 5  0-60 

perdozen       ...  1  3-  1  0  Spinach,    Winter, 

—  Batavian,  doz.  3  0  —  small  hat.  bush. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  ...  0  4  —  Tomatos,  Canary, 
Horseradish,    Eng-  deeps 3  0-40 

lish,  bundle    ...     16-20    Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  foreign, terbun.     10-12  bunches  ...    3  0    — 

—  loose,  per  doz.    2  0    —       —  cwt.  bags       ..     2  6-3  0 
Leeks,  doz.  bunches    1  6    —        —  uewFreii, 

Lettuce,      French,  bunch  ...  16    — 

Cabbage,  dozen     10-13    Turnip  tops,  bags      30-40 

—  French  Cos  Watercress,  p.  doi. 

l)i  per  doz     5  0    —  bunches         _.    0  0-0  10 


Adiantnms,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vitse,  var., doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  IS 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  S 
Dracsnas,  var.,doz.  12 

—  viridis,  per  do*.  9 
Dutch     Hyacinths, 

perdoz 6 

Ericas,var.,per  doz. 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,     var. , 

per  dozen 
Ferns,small,per  100 
Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen     ... 


d.  t.  f .  i. 

16-76 


18 


d.  a.  d. 

0-7  0    Ficms  elastiea,  each 
0-36  0    Foliage  plants,  var., 

0-36  0       each        

0-10  6    Genistas,  per  doz...    - 

0-30  0    Lily  of  Valley,  each    19-30 

C-10  0    Lycopodiums,  doz.    3  0-10 

0-30  0    Marguerite  Daisies, 

0-18  0        per  dozen  ...     8  0-12  0 

Myrtles,  per  dozen    6  0-90 

Palms,  various,  ea.    1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 

Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen 

Primulas,  per  doz. 
0-18  0  Roman  Hyacinths 
0-6  0  per  doz. 

Tulips,  per  doz.  ... 
0-18  0 


0-12  0 
0-36  0 


6  0-18  0 


10-50 
10  0-15  0 


8  0-12  0 
5  0-8    0 

10  0-12  0 
16-26 


Cut  Flowers,  &c — Average  Wholesale  Pricef. 


s.  d.  a.  d. 
2  0-30 
2  0    2  6 

10-26 


Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

blooms 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms    ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen  12  0-15  0 
Eucharis,  perdozen    2  0-30 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Lilac,  white,  bunch 

—  mauve,  bunch...     6  0 

LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ...    4  0-60 
Lilium  longifiorum, 

per  dozen       ...    5  0-70 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

dcz.  bunches"...     8  0-10  0 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches    6  0- 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches  

Mignonette,  per  dor. 
bunches 


Narcissus    (yellow) 
doz.  bunches ... 

—  (white)  doz.    .. 

—  P.  Eyes,dz.bun. 
Odoiitoglossuni8,per 

dozen 

Hyacinths, 

.  bunches ... 

Roses,  Red,  per  doz. 

—  Tea,  white,  doz. 

—  Yellow,  Paries, 
per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 
■ —  Marechal 

per  doz. 
Smilax,  per  bunch 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 


s.  d.  a.  d. 

2  0-60 

3  0-  6  0" 

5  0-  7  0- 

4  6-9«- 

5  C-  9  0 
4  0-00 
3  6-76 

3  6-76 

2  6-36 

6  0-10  0 

3  0-  4  0 

0  9-10 
0  S-  1  6 
3  0-50 


10-30 


blooms.. 
S  0    Tulips  per  bunch 
ma,  bun. 
8  0-40      —  dark    (French), 
perdoz.  bclis.... 
4  0-60      —  English,  12  bv.n.  10-20 

Pot.. 

Main  Crop,  4c,  70s.  to  90s. ;  Dunbar,  110s. ;  Other  varieties, 
65s.   to  7s.    per  cwt. 

John  Bulk.  32  <£  34,  Wellington  ».  Au- 

ks.—The  difference  in  the  price  of  Mint  is  due  to  the 
different  size  of  the  bunches  and  leaves.    Good  greei. 
is  short  in  supply,  although  there  is  plenty  of  Parsley, 
bad  in  colour,  and  of  not  much  value.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  prac- 
tically over  fortheseason.  Naturally-grown  Rhubarb  is  coming 
in,  also  a  few  punnets  of  naturabgrown  Seakale  were  remarked, 

that  the  season  is  advancing.  All  goodsan 
Apples  are  advanced  iu  price.  Cape  Grapes  are  v.. 
regard  to  both  quality  Midsize  of  eases  ;  the  prices  range  from 
,ir  of  the  fruit,  white,  black,  red 
&c.  The  trade  in  old  Potatos  remains  about  the  same  as  last 
week;  the  French  Kidneys  quoted  are  two  samples,  and 
a  size   of  pa,  -mall   packages    being^  very 

regular  iu  size,  and  attractive  in  a] 
in  the  market  are  from  France. 


SEEDS. 


March  21,  1900.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Son.-.  Seed  Mef. 

chants  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E.,  write 

that  the  lateness  of  t  -  ason  naturally  delays  aud 

s  the  consumi  seeds,  and  stocks 

in  consequence  are  being  r 

time  of  year.   Meantime  values  all  round  keep 
and  a  good  active  business  is  anticipated  in  April.     For  Tares 

,  ,  .  sale  at  increas  -,        Istfo 

are  asked  for  Blue  Peas,  Haricot  Beans,  and  Spanish  I 
Canary-seed  still  tends  upward,  and.  the  market  for  Mustard 
and  Rape-seed  keeps  firm.     Scarlet  Runners  an!  Canadian 
Wonder  Beans  realise  former  terms. 


FRUIT     AND     VEGETABLES. 

21.— The  following  are  the  pri< 
our  last:  — Apples  Canadian:  Baldwins,  18.-'.  to  24s.  per 
barrel;  Northern  Spy,  ISs.  to  24.-.  do.  ;  Greenings.  ISi  to 
20s.  do. ;  American— Various  sorts.  16s.  to  20.-.  per  barrel; 
Californian  Newtown  Pippins,  vs.  6d.  to  lis,  per  box  : 
Scotia  Apples,  Baldwins,  Northern  Spy,  Beu  Davis,  Golden 
Russets,   Ssc,   from  14s.   to  2 

Bananas,  extras,  5s.  to    :s.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1 
do.  ;  No.  2,  ■•".  to  4s. 

do.;   Oranges,   Muni.  Valencia, 

ry,  420's,  12s.  fxi.  tolls,  per  box;   large.   120's,       .to 
do.;  extra  large,    lis.  to   20s.    do.  ;  Jumbos,  20s. 
do.  ;    large  711  s,  15s.  to  16s,  da,  ill  for  sound  fruit  . 
Bitter,  6s.  t.>  S-.  per  half  chest  :  Palermo  do.,  4s.  ti 
box  ;  Lemons,  Palermo,  8s.  to  10s.  per  case;  Si 
3s.  to    Is.    per    lb.;    Mushrooi  s.    1      to    1.  2d.   per  lb.; 
Tomatos,  Teneriffe  deeps 

to  Us.  id.;    Onions,   foreign,  in   a   row,     s    6d. 

,  in  a  row,  6s.  to  7s.  do.  ;  Turn.) 

.  ;  Parsley,  6d.  to  S(.  per 
dozen  bunches  ;  Cabbages,  6 1,  t }  Is.  '*(.  per  dozen; 
I,  Is.  i,,'.  to  2s.  Is.  do. 

.  1. 
;..  Lynn  Greys   !  "  Crop, 

r  tons,  Sj.  *i.  to 

6     to! 
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foreign,  3s.  Gd,  to  4s.  3d.  per  cwt.  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  9d. 
per  dozen ;  Cabbages,  6d.  to  Is.  Gd.  do.  ;  Celery,  Gd.  to  Is.  do. 
St,  John's. — Potatos,  Is.  per  peck;  do.,  new,  3d.  to  Sd  per  lb. 
Grapes,  English,  3s.  6<i.  do.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Is.  do.  ;  Pines, 
English,  6s.  each  ;  Peas,  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  Cobnuts,  Is.  id.  do.  ; 
Cucumbers,  Sd.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  and 
basket.  Birkenhead:—  Totatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck; 
Filberts,  lOd.  per  lb.  ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  0i.  to  3s.  Gd. 
per  lb. ;  do.,  foreign,  Ad.  to  8d.  do. ;  Pines,  foreign,  4s.  to  6s. 
each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  lb. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  tie 
week  ending  March  17,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  c  f 
189 J,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  Theie 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

s.     d. 

s.     d. 

s.   d. 

Wheat         

25     10 

25     10 

0    0 

Barley          

26      3 

24      6 

—     1     0 

Oats 

16    10 

16     11 

+     0     1 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  March  11  to  March  17,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 


1900. 

IS 

Tempeeatuke  of 
the  Air. 

Tempera- 
ture OF  THE 
Soil  at  9  a.m. 
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deg. 

deg.ideg.  deg. 

ins. 

deg.jdeg. 

deg.jdeg. 

Son.   11 

E.N.K. 

42  8 

40-8  52-2  37-5 

41-3  12-2 

43-9  29-2 

Mon.  12 

N.N.W. 

39-8 

37  2  56-8  32  9 

41-3 

424 

43-9  23-5 

TOE3.  13 

N.N.W. 

45  0 

42  8  46-5J36-6 

42-1 

42-8 

43-9 

26-5 

Wed.  14 

N.N.W. 

443 

41-7 

52-431-9 

40-7 

42  6 

43-9 

22-3 

Thu.  15 

W. 

40  3 

42  5 

49  342-2 

0'06 

42-4 

43-1 

439 

38-5 

FBI.    16 

W.N.W. 

389 

3i  943-5|36  7 

42-6 

43-1 

43-9 

33-9 

Sat.    17 

W.N.W. 

33-8 

30  5  409 

25-6 

Tot. 

40-5 

43-1 

439 

16-5 

Means... 

41-7 

38  948  834-8 

0*06  41-6 

42  8 

43-9 

27-2 

Remarks.—  A  dull,  cold  week,  with  brief  intervals  of  bright 

sunshine. 

Trade  Note. 

STANLEYMOBBS  &  ASHTON. 
Tms  firm  of  importers  and  growers  of  Orchids, 
established  at  Southgate,  London,  N.,  and  at  Rio 
Janeiro,    Caixa,    806,    will    henceforth   be   known 
under  the  title  of  Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co. 


Jo' 
CormpondmU 


Anchomanes  Hookeri  :  ,/.  M.  A  stove  Aroid, 
the  flowers  of  which  exhale,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  Aroids,  a  villainous  stench,  which  is 
attractive  to  insects,  but  hardly,  as  you  say,  to 
birds.  The  insects  effect  the  fertilisation  of  the 
ovules.  A.  Hookeri  is  a  native  of  Fernando  Po, 
not  of  Natal. 

Books  :  G.  T.  There  is  no  modern  manual  on 
Table  Decorations  in  the  English  language 
Anne  Hassard's  little  work  on  the  subject  is  to 
be  picked  up  occasionally  at  the  old  book  shops. 
— Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants :  Max.  The 
work  is  published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  Piccadilly. 


Brown  Scale  on  Fruit-trees  :  F.  P.  The  hot- 
water  cure  may  be  adopted,  using  water  at  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  143°.  You  may 
leave  out  the  paraffin,  and  use  soft-soap,  at  the 
rate  of  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon.  The  remedy  requires 
several  applications,  which  probably  were  not 
given  last  year,  hence  the  numerous  scales  this 
year.  A  smothering  coating  of  clay,  cow-dung, 
sulphur,  lime,  aud  soft-soap,  made  up  with 
water  into  a  thick  paint,  applying  it  before  the 
buds  are  on  the  move,  will  generally  effect  a 
clearance  of  the  scale  and  their  eggs  at  one 
dressing.     It  is  rather  late,  we  think,  for  this. 

Coke  for  Glasshouse  Heating  :  F.  S.  The 
quantity  required  might  not  exceed  two  chal- 
drons a  week,  but  it  is  only  possible  to  gauge  the 
quantity  that  would  be  burned  by  actual  tests  in 
mild  and  hard  weather,  carried  out  over  several 
months,  so  many  circumstances  affecting  the 
combustion  of  fuel. 

Correction.  —  In  last  issue  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  164,  1st  column,  15th  line  from  the 
bottom  of  same,  after  "  classes  "  supply  a  comma, 
and  substitute  "  for  "  for  "  of  ;  "  p.  165,  23  lines 
from  bottom  of  the  page,  for  "'when,"  read 
"  while." 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Earthworms  in 
Lawns,  &c.  :  H.  N.  This  substance,  a 
chloride  of  mercury,  is  more  than  likely  to  kill 
the  grass  as  well  as  the  worms,  and  we  would 
advise  caution  in  its  use,  first  testing  it  on  a 
small  piece  of  the  turf.  The  best  dressing  for 
the  bowling-green  would  consist  of  finely  sifted 
yellow  loam  three-fifths,  wood  ashes  one-fifth, 
and  stable-manure  one-fifth.  Several  dressings  of 
this  mixture,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  partially 
hide  the  grasses,  might  be  given  between  the 
present  date  and  the  middle  of  May.  The  stuff 
should  be  evenly  distributed,  raked  in,  and 
the  lawn  finally  rolled.  The  first  few  mowings 
should  be  done  with  the  scythe.  If  the  lawn  is 
patchy,  or  there  are  large  weeds  in  it,  such  as 
Plantains,  Dandelions,  and  Sowthistles,  spud 
them  out,  sowing  fine  lawn-grasses  on  the  bare 
spots,  which  may  be  sown  after  the  first  top- 
dressing,  and  before  this  is  raked  in.  You  may 
apply  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  ratio  to  water  as 
proposed  ;  but  we  think  that  the  top-dressings 
above  advised  will  suffice  for  one  year.  They  are 
better  calculated  to  have  a  permanent  good  effect 
than  the  nitrate,  especially  if  the  land  is  very 
light  or  porous.  As  a  special  manure  we  woul 
recommend  "Fish  Manure,"  applying  it  in  late 
winter. 

L.3SLTA     JONGHEANA       AND      DENDROEIUM       HlLDE- 

brandti  :  M.  R.,  Meath.  The  Lseliawili  thrive 
best  grown  in  shallow  Orchid-pans,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  Cattleya  or  intermediate-house. 
The  Dendrobium,  from  the  present  time  until 
its  growths  are  completed,  should  be  grown  in 
the  warmest  house ;  afterwards,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  or  the  new  growth 
fully  completed,  place  in  cool,  airy  house,  and 
keep  dry. 

Lavender  Oil,  &c.  :  D.  S.,  Cork.  We  would 
advise  you  to  apply  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  for  the 
required  information. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  follorcing  number.  — J.  M.  1,  pro- 
bably Gymnogramma  (Dictyogramma)  japonica  ; 
Sfind  fertile  frond;  2,  Adiantum  cardiochhena ■ 
3,  Dracaena  congesta  ;  4,  Euonymus  macrophyllus 
argenteus  ;  5,  known  in  gardens  as  Anthericum 
lineare  medio-variegatum  ;  6,  Selaginella  Wilde- 
novii. — F.  H.  II.  We  must  request  better 
specimens ;  yours  are  mere  scraps,  and  they 
arrived  much  shrivelled. — M.  I!.  M.,  Neath. 
Odontoglossum  triumphans,  a  very  fine  variety. 
—  W.  M.,  Oakwood.  Tillandsia  ionantha. — 
P.  M.,  Paisley.  Dendrobium  aureum,  often 
called  D.  heterocarpum  in  gardens. — Enquirer. 
1,  Ada  aurantiaca  ;  2,  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  ; 
3,  Odontoglossum  maculatum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei. — M.  M.  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
ordinary  variety. — H.  W.  Your  Codiieums 
(Crotons)  are— 1,  Laingi ;  2,  supermini ;  3, 
Chelsoni ;  4,  nobiles ;  5,  Mooreana  ;  6,  Wil- 
liamsii. — G.  B.  You  had  better  send  your 
Camellia  flowers  to  some  nurseryman  who  grows 
them  largely,  as  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross.     To    identify    varieties    it    is    necessary 


to  have  means  of  comparing  them  with  fresh 
specimens.  —  Amateur.  Cornus  mas.  —  J.  B. 
San  toll  na  incana. 

Nectarine  Leaves  Diseased  :  G.  H.  The  tree 
is  afflicted  with  the  so-called  silver-leaf  disease, 
one  that  frequently  attacks  stone  fruits  such  as 
Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  and  also  Prunus 
laurocerasus  (Laurel).     There  is  no  knowu  cure. 

Rules  for  Judging,  &c.  :  J.  S.  This  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Yictoria  Street,  Westminster,  price 
Is.  \d.  post  free. 

Shamrock  :  J.  P.,  and  many  others,  including 
"Mac,''  who  sends  specimen  of  Trifolium  minus. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  quite  impossible  to  pro- 
duce documentary  evidence  as  to  what  was  the 
true  Shamrock,  as  Saint  Patrick  forgot  to  dry 
any  specimens  for  reference,  and  left  no  figure 
by  which.it  might  be  determined.  The  plant 
most  generally  accepted  by  the  Irish  is  Trifolium 
minus,  of  which  we  have  received  seeds  and 
plants  from  Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork.  It  is  a 
common  plant  throughout  Europe,  thriving  on 
poor  soils,  and  differing  from  most  of  the  Clovers 
in  having  heads  of  small,  yellow  flowers  ;  the 
terminal  leaflet  is  raised  on  a  short  stalk.  Oxalis 
acetosella  is  a  much  more  elegant  plant,  in 
which  the  central  leaflet  is  sessile.  Trifolium 
repens,  the  so  called  white  or  Dutch  Clover,  so 
named  from  having  been  introduced  commer- 
cially from  Holland,  frequently  does  duty  for 
Shamrock  ;  it  is  a  common  wild  plant.  Medi- 
cago  lupulina,  which  has  a  leaf  similar  to  that  of 
Trifolium  minus,  is  also  sometimes  used  as 
Shamrock.  The  four-leaved  Shamrock  is  a 
Clover  with  four  instead  of  three  leaves  ;  it  is  of 
accidental  occurrence  and  not  common.  We 
refer  you  to  Dr.  Prior's  Popular  Names  of 
British  Plants  (1870),  and  to  Britten's  and 
Holland's  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names 
(1S86),  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Tennis  Coup.t  :  Amateur.  We  would  refer  you 
to  our  issue  for  January  13  last,  in  which  at 
p.  32  there  will  be  found  diagrams  of  courts  for 
three  or  four  players,  and  a  single  court  for  two 
players,  together  with  the  dimensions  in  each 
case.  As  regards  tools,  you  will  require  spades, 
probably  a  mattock  for  grubbing  up  stones  and 
roots,  a  level,  either  straightedge  or  plummet,  a 
garden  line,  some  "  boning-rods,"  that  is, 
T-shaped  pieces  of  wood  for  taking  sights  in 
levelling  the  land  ;  iron  rakes  of  the  largest  size, 
wheelbarrows,  and  planks  on  which  to  wheel 
the  soil  in  levelling.  The  numbers  of  these 
things  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  job, 
and  whether  the  site  is  naturally  adapted  for  a 
court  or  otherwise. 

Yi  dlet  Marie  Louise  :  W.  H.  S.  Your  plants 
have  bloomed  a  long  time,  consequently  the 
blooms  sent  us  are  less  strong  than  many  we 
recei\  e. 

Young  Gardeners'  Overtime  :  IV.  G.  It  is  not 
usual  to  pay  young  gardeners  for  light  work  done 
in  after  hours,  but  there  is  a  set-off  to  this  in  no 
deductions  being  made  in  his  wages  during  illness 
or  when  brief  holidays  are  taken.  If  your  heart 
is  in  your  work,  as  we  hope  it  is,  you  should  not 
grumble  when  required  to  do  sundry  jobs  after 
the  regular  hours.  A  garden  labourer  is  usually 
on  a  different  footing,  for  as  he  has  only  his 
labour  to  sell,  is  not  required  to  exhibit  any 
great  amount  of  skill,  and  never  hopes  to  be 
better  off  than  he  is,  he  has  a  right  to  obtain  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  labour,  and  consequently 
to  be  paid  for  every  hour  that  he  works  for  his 
employer. 

Communications  Received. — R.  S.  Margetts,  next  week. — 
J.  Don— D.  T.  F.-H.  H.,  Brentwood.— H.  M.— J.  J.  W.— 
A.  H.— W.  K.— J.  Spoor.— W.  M-— J.  R.— W.  C— J.  B  — 
A.  D-— G.  W.— E.  B.— F.  C.-E.  F.— Matchbox.— J.  B.  F.— 
W.  W.— C.  W.  D.— W.  T.  T.  V.— J.  F.  Me.— A.  Pettigrcw.— 
H.  K. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 

"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

Important   to  Advertisers.— Die  PuUisUr  has 

the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

pr-      TREBLED.      -*(| 

Advirtisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
vreserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Litraries. 
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FLORAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

\  S  the  floral  seasons  are  coming  on,  it 
-£"*-  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  stock  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvements 
of  flowers.  We  know  next  to  nothing  — 
probably  because  practically  little  or  nothing 
was  done — about  the  improvement  of  flowers 
by  the  ancients.  Living  in  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  where  flowers  are  so  abundant, 
they  had  only  to  go  into  the  fields  for 
their  supply  for  decorative  purposes  ;  indeed, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century, 
complained  nf  the  fields  being  stripped  of  their 
wild  flowers.  Not  fifty,  probably,  were  culti- 
vated ;  and  those  chiefly  for  medicinal  virtues. 
But  the  Cabbage  Rose,  Rosa  centifolia,  is 
described  by  Herodotus  as  having  sixty  petals, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  exceptional. 
Improvement  by  careful  selection  was  apparently 
little,  if  at  all,  practised. 

Flowers  are  either  regular  or  irregular  ;  the 
latter,  being  always  closely  applied  to  the  stem, 
can  only  be  visited  by  insects  from  the  front. 
This,     it    is    believed,    has    determined    their 


Hfferent  forms  in  response  to  the  insects 
visiting  them  ;  while  terminal  flowers,  being 
visited  from  all  directions,  remain  regular,  i.e., 
having  all  the  parts  of  the  several  whorls  alike. 

The  improvements  of  regular  flowers  consist 
in  increase  of  size,  additional  colours,  and 
doubling.  Until  the  present  century,  varieties 
of  colours  were  obtained  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
different  soiIb  and  conditions  ;  though,  of 
course,  some  natural  crossing  might  have  taken 
place  unknown  to  the  cultivator.  These  were 
the  sole  objects  formerly,  and,  indeed,  are  so 
still  ;  but  it  becomes  a  question  whether  one 
cannot  go,  and  has  not  gone,  too  far  in  the 
matter  of  size.  Since  Dahlias  looked  like  huge 
pincushions,  Chrysanthemums  like  mops,  and 
Begonias  are  six  inches  across,  popular  taste 
seems  to  protest,  -  by  asking  that  the  original 
single  flowers  should  be  restored.  Of  course, 
if  there  is  a  section  of  the  public  who  prefer 
them,  or  they  be  grown  solely  for  prizes,  like 
otherwise  useless  pedigree  cows  and  bantams, 
nothing  more  can  be  said  ;  but  from  an  abstract 
point  of  view,  we  think  beauty  is  lost  sight  of  in 
some  of  the  most  modern  of  Flora's  productions. 

With  regard  to  doubling,  this  seems  to  have 
been  all  the  rage  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
question  arises,  why  could  not  the  ancients 
suceeed  as  we  do,  both  in  size  and  doubling  .' 
These  two  aims  have  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  half  of  this  century.*  Chrysanthe- 
mums have  been  cultivated  for  ages  in  Japan, 
but  the  first  that  arrived  here,  as  illustrated  in 
the  plates  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  the  first  two  decades, 
are  miserable  -  looking  affairs,  with  ragged 
borders  and  large  centres.  So,  too,  Roses  in 
the  " forties"  had  deep  pits  in  their  middles,  etc. 

We  expect  the  answer  to  be  that  the  improve- 
ment of  flowers  by  change  of  soil  alone, 
though  great,  is  not  so  rapid  as  when  it  is 
assisted  by  judicious  inter-crossing,  coupled, 
of  course,  with  selection.  The  result,  at  all 
events,  is  that  improvements  have  gone  on  at  a 
much  higher  rate  during  the  last  fifty  years 
than  they  ever  did  before.  Even  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  brought  by  Fortune  about 
1845,  are  very  inferior  to  their  present  day 
descendants. 

With  regard  to  irregular  flowers,  the  great 
object  of  the  horticulturist  seems  to  be  to 
restore  them  to  regularity  ;  such  being  really 
reversions  to  the  original  or  ancestral  forms, 
from  which  all  irregular  flowers  have  been 
derived.  They  have  been,  so  to  say,  moulded 
by  the  insects,  i.e.,  the  petals  are  believed  to 
have  altered  their  forms  in  response  to  the 
mechanical  pressures,  &c,  of  the  insect  visitors. 
Hence,  when  cultivated  and  no  longer  crossed 
by  their  special  insects  respectively,  the  effort 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  insect  ceases,  and  the  re- 
action sets  in,  so  that  the  flower  is  more  or  less 
restored  to  its  regular  form.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  theory  which  has  been  proposed. 

As  examples,  one  of  the  earliest  is  the  Pansy. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  this 
wild  flower  was  cultivated,  but  only  slightly 
improved  ;  but  it  was  when  careful  selection  was 
first  practised  upon  it,  about  1812,  that  it  quickly 
responded.  Nevertheless  in  1835,  it  was  still 
very  irregular,  for  the  lowest  petal  was  almost 
distinct  from  the  upper  four,-f  so  that  the  out- 
line was  far  from  Vicing  circular  and  regular  as 
it  is  now. 

Nature  sometimes  develops  regular  cup-shaped 
flowers  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  bearing  nor- 

'  We  do  not  regard  a.d.  1900  as  or  the  twentieth  century, 
any  more  than  nineteen  can  be  twenty. 

t  E;.,  Ft»rioult.  Cabnn  i.  Pfalte,  May  l,  l- 15. 


mally  irregular  flowers,  as  in  the  Larkspur  and 
the  Foxglove.  The  latter  has  been  now  "  fixed" 
by  the  late  M.  H.  de  Vilmorin,  who  found 
00  per  cent,  of  seedlings  bore  the  large  cam- 
panulate  flower  on  the  summit  of  the  flowering 
stem.  Terminal  flowers  may  often  be  found 
regular  in  Pelargonia  and  the  Horse-Chestnut. 
It  is  presumably  due  in  these  cases  to  the 
equalisation  in  the  flow  of  nutriment. 

If  anyone  compares  a  modern  perfectly  cir- 
cular flower  of  the  scarlet  Pelargonium  with  the 
windmill-like  petals  of  the  original  wild  form, 
he  will  see  the  vast  improvement  acquired  in 
this  direction.  Calceolarias  have  attained  a 
most  marvellous  difference  since  imported  from 
South  America  in  the  twenties.  In  this  case 
the  results  are  due  to  crossing  and  selection. 
The  original  species  had  tiny  oval  slippers, 
yellow  and  purple,  about  the  size  of  a  three- 
penny-piece. By  crossing,  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  colours  was  obtained,  and  the  size 
improved,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  selection  of 
blossoms  (coloured)  in  the  Floricultu  rat  Cabinet 
for  1835. 

The  bag  was  oval,  but  rather  pointed  above, 
and  varied  in  size  from  a  little  over  a  three- 
penny-piece to  that  of  a  shilling.  In  1841, 
the  bag  was  circular,  and  1A  in.  in  diameter  ; 
but  in  1807  it  was  more  elliptical,  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  and  3  by  2  inches  in  size! 
Gloxinia  is  another  instance  of  a  doubtful  im- 
provement. It  was  originally  drooping,  but 
in  1842  it  reverted  to  the  ancestral,  regular, 
erect,  trumpet  shape — and  now  we  see  nothing 
else. 

One  often  wonders  whether  the  public  insist 
upon  the  retention  of  new  forms,  or  whether 
they  have  to  accept  what  the  florists  make  for 
them.  We  do  not  all  care  for  bigness,  doubles, 
(fee.  :  the  taste  for  single  Tulips,  single 
Dahlias,  single  Narcissi,  Ac,  is  by  no  means 
evanescent,  and  we  fancy  there  are  not  a  few 
who  still  like  the  naturally-drooping  Gloxinia 
to  the  stiff,  erect  form  ;  but,  of  course,  one 
must  presume  that  those  who  provide  us  must 
know  best  which  their  customers  prefer,  when 
the  choice  is  put  before  them.  G.  H. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


CATTLEYA  TRIAN.EI  AMESIANA. 
The  collection  of  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Southgate  (gr.,  Mr.  YVhiffen),  is  specially  rich  in 
fine  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  including  a  selection 
of  white  forms  in  great  variety.  The  forms  of 
Cattleya  Trianan  which  have  been  recently  and  are 
now  in  flower,  show  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
number  of  distinct  flowers  which  a  single  species 
can  produce,  their  flowers  ranging  from  pure  white 
to  the  warmest  rose  and  crimson.  Two  remarkably 
dissimilar  forms,  standing  side  by  side,  both  of 
great  beauty,  and  with  very  large  flowers,  are  espe- 
cially striking,  viz  ,  C.  Triana?i  Amesiana,  with 
snow-white  flowers,  a  chrome -yellow  disc  on  the 
lip,  and  a  clear  pink  front  ;  and  C.  T.  regalis, 
whose  broad  sepals  and  petals  are  of  bright  rosa 
colour,  the  finely-expanded  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
rich  purplish  crimson. 

DeNDROHU'H    (ARINIFr.KrM. 

This  pretty  Dendrobium,  of  the  I>.  formosum 
and  D.  Draconis  section,  which  has  not  often 
appeared  during  recent  years,  has  recently  been 
sent  by  several  correspondents  for  identification. 
It  is  very  distinct  and  pretty  in  appearance.  Its 
fleshy  sepals,  strongly  keeled  at  the  backs,  are  of  a 
tawny  yellow  colour,  which  becomes  darker  towards 
the  tips,  and  white  at  the  base.  The  wax-like 
petals   are   white,    with  a  central   faint    yellowish 
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shade.  The  lip  is  reddish-orange,  with  a  whitish 
margin,  from  which  to  the  base  run  several  raised 
ridges  of  long  woolly  orange-coloured  hairs.  It  is 
not  so  showy  as  some  of  its  class,  but  is  neverthe- 
less an  attractive  flower. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Pitti.e. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  the  possessor  of  so  many  fine  Odonto- 
glossums,  has  again  flowered  a  fine  novelty, 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  distinct 
character,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  flowers 
are  large,  the  segments  broad,  and  almost  equal  in 
width  ;  even  the  labellum,  though  shorter  than  the 
other  divisions,  being  broad  and  very  showily  dis- 
played. As  in  other  forms  of  0.  crispum,  the 
ground  is  white,  though  the  rose-purple  colour  in 
the  flower,  both  on  the  front  and  the  reverse  side, 
gives  the  idea  that  they  are  of  those  colours,  with  a 
white  margin  to  most  of  the  segments,  and  a  white 
base  to  the  petals.  The  sepals  are  tinged  over  the 
greater  part  of  their  surface  with  bright  rose 
colour,  the  middle  portions  bearing  large  claret- 
crimson  blotches,  and  the  line  within  the  whitish 
margin  smaller  spots  of  the  same  colour.  The 
petals  are  finely  fringed  and  decorated,  as  regards 
the  middle  portions,  with  claret-crimson  blotches, 
a  rose-coloured  flush  spreading  from  these  to  the 
white  margin.  The  crest  of  the  lip  is  yellow,  with 
radiating  reddish  lines  ;  the  finely- crimped  blade 
blush-white,  with  one  large  reddish  blotch  in  the 
centre,  and  several  smaller  ones  around  the  crest. 
The  reverse  side  of  the  flower  is  as  finely  coloured 
as  the  face,  though  the  colours  are  not  so  bright. 
James  O'Brien. 


The  Rosary. 

PRUNING  THE  PLANTS. 
While  all  seasons  are  full  of  interest  to  the 
rosarian,  there  are  two  which  are  especially  so — 
pruning  time  and  p'anting  time  ;  and  as  the  former 
of  these  is  now  at  hand,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  done.  It  may,  doubtless,  be 
asked  what  is  the  use  of  touching  upon  such  a 
subject  ;  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  much 
put  forth  on  authority  that  it  might  well  be  con- 
sidered superfluous  to  add  anything  more.  But  the 
number  of  questions  upon  the  subject  which 
appear  continually  in  the  gardening  papers,  supple- 
mented by  private  enquiries,  clearly  show  that 
that  there  is  always  something  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  Thus,  for  instance,  as  to  the  time  of 
pruning :  this  does  and  must  vary,  according  to 
the  locality,  and  I  am  afraid  rosarians  are  too  often 
in  the  habit  of  grounding  their  observations  on 
some  favourite  locality  where  Roses  do  well,  and 
of  leaving  out  of  sight  the  more  difficult  positions 
where  greater  care  and  attention  are  needed.  Thus, 
Mr.  R.  E.  West,  in  his  eminently  practical  paper 
in  the  Rosarians'  Year  Book  for  1000  advocates 
very  early  pruning,  so  early  indeed  as  the  last  week 
in  February,  but  then  Reigate  is  a  very  favourable 
locality  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned  ;  it  is  well 
sheltered,  and  although  I  have  seen  very  severe 
weather  there,  heavy  snow  falls  in  October  for 
instance,  yet  I  know  of  no  locality  where  the 
rosarian  finds  a  climate  more  to  his  taste. 
Rosarians  indeed  live  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  I  am  afraid  a  grower  in  Northamptonshire,  or 
indeed  anywhere  in  the  Midlands,  who  was  induced 
to  follow  this  advice  would  find  that  he  was  much 
crippled.  The  effect  of  the  pruning  here  would  be 
to  cause  the  buds  to  start,  and  then  cold  weather 
supervening  he  would  find  all  his  hopes  of  success 
in  exhibiting,  shattered  for  the  season.  I  think 
therefore  that  each  grower  must  consult  the 
character  of  his  climate  before  binding  himself  to 
any  rule  on  the  subject.  Our  spring  frosts  come 
upon  us  so  suddenly  and  so  treacherously,  that  it  is 
not  well  to  let  them  have  their  wicked  way  upon 
our  Rose-trees  if  we  can  help  it  ;  and  thus  it  is 
wiser  I  think  in  many  localities,  if  not  in  most,  not 
to  attempt  pruning  until  the  beginning  of  March, 


and  then  to  confine  it  to  the  hybrid  perpetuals, 
leaving  the  Teas  for  a  later  period. 

A  good  deal  has  indeed  been  said  lately  on  the 
greater  hardiness  of  the  newer  Tea-scented  Roses, 
and  it  may  come  to  this  before  long,  that  no  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  in  the  time  for  pruning  both 
sections  ;  and  so  far  as  hybrid  Teas  are  concerned, 
I  think  they  may  come  in  with  the  earlier  date. 
A  number  of  these  are  every  year  announced,  and 
I  suppose  we  shall  ere  long  get  some  reliable  kinds 
amongst  them. 

Garden  Roses. 

I  think,  perhaps,  more  mistakes  are  made  in 
the  matter  of  pruning  with  regard  to  what  are 
called  garden  Roses  than  in  any  other  class. 
The  garden  Roses  are,  of  course,  of  various 
kinds,  but  I  refer  rather  to  those  of  the  more 
rampant  character,  such  as  the  hybrid  Noisettes, 
Teas,  hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  and  Japanese  multi- 
llora  Roses.  For  example,  I  have  so  often  heard 
complaints  made  by  amateurs  that  they  were  not 
able  to  flower  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler.  More 
than  once  a  Rose-grower  has  come  into  my  garden 
when  my  plant  of  Crimson  Rambler  was  smothered 
with  bloom,  and  he  has  said,  "I  cannot  think 
why  I  don't  get  mine  to  flower.  Perhaps  I  have 
got  a  wrong  variety. "  I  have  humbly  suggested, 
"  Perhaps  you  do  not  treat  it  quite  kindly." 
"Ob,  yes,''  is  the  invariable  reply;  "I  do  as 
I  am  told  in  gardening  books  and  papers  :  cut 
it  tolerably  hard,  the  result  being  I  get  plenty 
of  wood  but  no  flower.''  Then  I  have  said, 
"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it — in  fact,  I  should  very 
much  wonder  whether  after  such  treatment  it  did 
flower;"  and  I  have  pointed  out  that  it  does  not 
really  require  any  pruning — it  should  be  treated  in 
a  totally  different  way.  After  flowering,  all  the 
old  wood  that  has  bloomed  should  be  cut  out,  and 
young  shoots,  of  which  no  doubt  there  are  many, 
should  be  laid  in,  and  on  these  will  be  produced 
the  blooms  for  the  following  year.  In  the  same 
way  such  Roses  as  William  Allen  Richardson, 
L'Ideale,  and,  of  course,  all  the  Dijon  race,  should 
be  so  treated.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  beautiful  hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  raised  by  the 
late  Lord  Penzance.  And  here  let  me  say  what 
beautiful  subjects  these  are  when  treated  as  bushes 
on  standards  ;  it  is  true  that  their  beauty  is  some- 
what evanescent,  as  it  is  rarely  one  gets  second 
blooms  from  them,  but  while  they  last  they  form  a 
very  pretty  picture  in  the  garden. 

Exhibition  Roses. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  pruning  of  what 
are  called  exhibition  Roses,  there  is  little  need  to 
say  much  ;  every  Rose-grower  knows  how  he  is  to 
prune  his  hybrid  perpetuals,  pruning  the  weaker 
varieties  very  hard,  and  the  stronger  not  so 
vigorously.  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  strange 
directions,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  for  in  the  former  case 
more  strength  is  thrown  into  the  comparatively 
fewer  shoots,  while  in  the  latter  a  good  deal  of 
vigour  will  be  expended  in  the  bloom. 

There  is  one  subject  in  connection  with  pruning 
that  has  occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention  lately  ; 
the  question  is  asked,  "  Why  should  we  not  have 
Rose-bushes  covered  with  blooms  ? "  the  system 
of  pruning  recommended  so  strongly  has  no  doubt 
in  view  the  production  of  the  large  blooms 
that  captivate  people  at  our  great  exhibitions, 
and  one  does  not  at  all  wonder  at  Rose-growers, 
who  are  not  exhibitors,  striving  to  reach  the 
same  degree  of  perfection.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  in  a  Rose- 
garden,  where  all  the  plants  are  pruned  on  this 
regular  routine  system  ;  and  so  it  is  said  wehad  better 
try  to  bring  our  Rose-trees  into  a  more  natural  con- 
dition, the  shoots  being  left  longer,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  good  bushe9,  which  will  in  due  season 
be  covered  with  bloom,  as  we  sometimes  see  in  our 
cottage  gardens. 

Pegging-down. 

There  is  one  other  system  of  pruning  which 
I  recollect  very  many  years  ago  being  success- 
fully    carried     out     by    that     most     enthusiastic 


florist  the  late  Mr.  Charles  J.  Perry,  of  West 
Bromwich,  near  Birmingham,  namely  that  of 
pegging  down  R,oses.  Most  Rose  growers  are 
aware  that  where  dwarf  plants  are  grown,  very 
strong  shoots  are  produced  from  the  lower  eyes  of 
the  stem  in  early  spring  ;  when  these  are  produced 
attention  should  be  given  to  them,  by  gently 
bending  down  the  young  shoots,  bringing  them 
parallel  to  the  soil,  and  probably  about  G  or  8  inches 
from  it.  As  the  growth  advances  they  should  be  tied 
to  short  stakes,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
injured  by  wind,  the  end  of  the  shoot  slightly 
shortened,  as  this  will  tend  to  plump  the  eyes,  each 
of  which  will  produce  a  flowering  stem.  If  desired, 
these  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  exhibition 
Roses,  and  the  buds  thinned  out,  but  if  left  alone 
they  would  form  a  beautiful  bed  of  Roses.  I  am 
often  surprised  that  this  system  is  not  more 
generally  adopted,  not  for  the  whole  of  the  Rose 
garden  perhaps,  but  for  a  few  beds  ;  and  where  beds 
can  be  formed  of  the  same  variety,  I  think  the  effect 
is  more  telling.  Beds,  for  instance,  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Gloire  Lyonnaise  would  form  very  beautiful  objects; 
but  this  could  only  be  attempted,  of  course,  in 
tolerably  good  sized  gardens. 

I  may  just  add  here  that  in  all  directions  I  hear 
good  accounts  of  the  aspects  of  the  Rose-plants 
after  the  winter. 

New  Roses. 

The  usual  announcement  of  new  Roses  reaches  us 
from  abroad,  but  we  take  these  thiDgs  very  coolly 
now  ;  during  the  last  few  years  hardly  anything  of 
value  has  come  to  us  from  the  Continent,  and  there- 
fore we  may  look  with  indifference  on  the  sixty  or 
seventy  new  varieties  promised  to  us  by  Continental 
growers.  We  shall  watch  with  more  interest  those 
that  have  been  announced  to  us  by  home  raisers. 
Some  of  them  we  have  seen,  and  I  think  they  will 
become  general  favourites.  Those  who  received 
any  of  these  last  autumn  will,  I  think,  do  well  to 
prune  them  tolerably  hard,  as  it  will  be  more  desir- 
able for  the  plants  to  make  growth,  and  not  to 
rely  too  much  on  the  blooms  the  first  year.  Wild 
Rose. 


MELONS    AS    COEDONS.. 

This  fashion  of  training  the  Melon  is  not  new, 
and  it  has  doubtless  been  discussed  in  these  pages 
long  ago  ;  but  my  note  is  intended  simply  to  point 
out  some  advantages  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  in 
places  where  good  Melon  soil  is  not  plentiful,  and 
labour  not  abundant.  I  first  adopted  the  cordon 
when  planting  for  a  catch  crop  in  a  span- roofed 
house  of  100  feet  in  length,  which  was  filled  with 
other  plants  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  May. 
By  growing  the  Melon  as  cordon  plants,  I  was 
enabled  to  gain  a  good  deal  of  time  on  the  plants, 
which  fruited  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  was  possible  in  any  other  way.  Melon- 
cordons  are  suited  only  for  the  summer  season, 
when  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  very  rapid. 
The  cordons  consisted  of  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  the 
latter  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  over  the 
runs.  They  were  abundantly  supplied  with 
liquid-manure.  The  small  amount  of  soil  in  the 
pots  checks  growth,  which  is  consequently  short 
jointed,  although  the  roots  run  out  into  the  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  Jadoo-fibre  is  held  by  some  to  be  the 
superior  to  cocoa-fibre,  as  it  holds  moisture  better, 
and  the  roots  have  not  to  travel  so  wide  in  search  of 
nutriment ;  but  fibre  of  any  kind  is  not  reilly  re- 
quired, and  cordons  may  be  cultivated  in  a  very  smalt 
quantity  of  soil,  made  firm,  and  kept  in  place  by 
means  of  boards,  slates,  tiles,  &c.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  plants  were  placed  in  6-inch  pots,  and 
having  been  provided  each  with  a  stake,  they  reached 
to  the  lowermost  training-wire  when  plunged  in  the 
bed,  at  18  inches  apart.  Each  plant  was  allowed  to 
carry  two  fruits  only,  and  the  later  growths  made 
after  the  setting  of  the  flowers  of  these  plants  were 
stopped  rather  closely,  in  order  to  avoid  crowding 
of  the  foliage.     No  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
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setting  the  first  blossoms,  and  the  cramping  of  the  are  worthy  of  a  trial,   especially  on  the  walls  of 

roots   in   the   pot3   induced  much   and   very  early  Pine-pits,    and   on   the  rafters   and   principals    of 

flowering.     The  crop  of  Melons  left  nothing  to  be  tall    glasshouses    not     exactly    adapted    for    the 

desired  in  the  matter  of  size,  beauty,  and  flavour  growing  of  Melons  in  beds.     Now  as  to  the  variety 

of  the  fruit.  to  choose,  this  should   consist  of  one  only,  many 


Fti:.    (53.— A,    PR151ULA    KI-WKNSIS  ■:  .    WITH    COROLLA,    CALYX,    AND   OVARY  ; 
B,    P.     FLORIBUNDA,    WITH    CORRESPONDING    DETAILS. 


Some  person  may  want  to  know  what  the  gaiu 
is  over  Melons  grown  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Well,  the  largo  number  of  plants  put  out  has 
made  the  gain  very  considerable,  and  the  saving 
of  labour   is   great   also.     I    think  cordon  Melons 


varieties  in  one  house  not  beiDg  advisable,  and 
the  variety  should  be  a  vigorous  grower,  that  is 
not  readily  fruited  when  atl'orded  a  large  bed  of 
soil,  but  which  fruits  satisfactorily  when  the  roots 
are  coutiued  in  a  pot.   0.   H'ythes. 


PRIMULA    KEWENSIS  x  . 

We  are  now  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  hybrid  accidentally  raised  at  Kew  between 
P.  floribunda  and  P.  verticillata  (see  fig.  63).  It  is 
described  by  Mr.  Watson  in  our  number  for  March  3, 
p.  130,  and  was  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society.  It  shows  some 
of  the  mealiness  characteristic  of  P.  verticillata, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  robust  form  of  P.  flori- 
bunda ;  the  evidences  of  hybridity,  though  not 
wanting,  are  but  slight. 


TOMATO   CULTIVATION. 

Mr.  J.  LoWRIB,  in  the  Gardener*  Chronicle  of 
March  10,  writes  on  "Tomato  Cultivation."  His 
suggestion  for  growing  Tomatos  on  small  holdings 
seems  good,  but  where  are  these  small  cultivators 
to  obtain  plants  sufficiently  established  to  plant  out 
in  the  first  week  of  May  ?  There  would  appear  to 
be  an  opening  here  for  a  middleman  who  would 
supply  the  established  plants,  at  say  a  half-penny 
per  plant,  and  then  purchase  all  the  fruit.  This 
middleman  would  require  to  have  some  "con- 
science," so  as  not  to  leave  the  growers  without 
some  profit  for  their  labour.  Growers,  even  for  the 
best  graded  smooth  Tomatos,  cannot  hope  to  get 
more  than  3d.  per  pound  sold  locally.  The  shop 
man  will  tell  them  that  the  fruit  must  be  very  fine 
at  that  price.  He  then  will  sell  this  fine  fruit  for 
5(/.  or  6d.  per  pound  '. 

At  Scone,  near  Perth,  there  is  a  jam-factory  ; 
jam  is  made  from  Currants,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, Strawberries,  and  any  other  fruit  that  the 
villagers  can  produce.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
owners  of  the  factory  grow  even  one  berry.  All 
the  fruit  is  grown  by  the  villagers  in  their  small 
gardens.  Whatever  they  collect  is  taken  to  the 
factory  daily,  and  a  receipt  is  given  them  for  what 
they  deliver  by  weight,  and  at  a  fixed  price  ;  pro- 
bably the  price  varies  according  to  seasons.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  the  receipts  they  hold  are 
cashed. 

Now,  could  not  some  similar  arrangement  be 
made  with  Tomatos  where  these  can  be  grown  in 
the  open,  by  owners  of  small  holdings  ?  The  Tomato 
is  a  wonderful  plant  ;  its  fruit  can  be  turned  into 
five  different  accounts,  viz.  :  — 

(a.)  The  selected  and  graded  ripe  fruit  for  local 
or  distant  markets. 

(6.)  The  Italian  "conserva  di  Pomidoro." 

(c.)  Tomato  chutney. 

(d. )  Tomato  sauce. 

(c.)  Green  Tomato-jam,  at  the  end  of  the  fruiting 
season. 

Let  us  go  through  these  products  systematically : — 

(a.)  The  fruit  should  be  smooth,  and  of  a  mode- 
•  rately  Urge  size.  It  can  be  cooked  in  half-a-dozen 
ways.  In  the  raw  state  it  is  capital  as  a  salad, 
treated  as  follows  :  —Take  ripe  Tomatos,  peel  them, 
cut  them  in  halves  transversely,  remove  the  seeds 
should  you  object  to  them,  and  place  them  in  a 
dish  with  oil  and  vinegar,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  clove  of  finely  chopped 
Garlic,  and  some  finely  chopped  Parsley.  This 
makes  what  may  be  called  a  lovely  salad.  I  am 
sure  if  you  once  try  it  you  will  say  "  Let  me  have 
some  of  it  again  to  morrow  ! 

(6.)  The  Italians,  especially  in  the  south,  grow 
the  Tomato  extensively  in  the  summer,  all  the 
surplus  is  made  into  "couserva  di  Pomidoro,"  i.e., 
conserve  of  Tomatos,  for  winter  use.  This  is  made 
as  follows  : — The  ripe  Tomatos  are  cut  in  two  aud 
boiled  iu  their  own  juice,  that  is,  without  water. 
They  are  then  pressed  through  a  hair  sieve,  to  get 
rid  of  the  seeds  aud  skins.  The  watery  part  of  the 
pun  ■  should  uot  be  throwu  away,  as  it  contains  the 
salts  of  the  fruit.  Then  the  whole  is  put  iuto  Hat 
dishes  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry,  after  mixing 
with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  salt.  I  should  say, 
some  sugar  would  also  be  a  good  addition. 
While  in  the  sun.  it  is  every  day  turned  aud 
manipulated  with  a  wooden  spoon.  It  should 
be  dried  to  a   still    consistence ;    it   can   theu   be 
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preserved  in  small  jam-pots,  hermetically  covered, 
for  wiDter  use.  You  can  see  this  conserva  di 
Pomidoro  in  the  Italian  shops  in  winter  ;  it  is  used 
for  sauces,  for  soups  and  gravies,  for  macaroni,  &c. 
The  difficulty  in  this  country  is  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  mouldy.  A  chemical  friend  of  mine 
informs  me  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
formaline  would  prevent  mouldiness,  without 
changing  the  flavour.  Another  difficulty  in  this 
country  may  be  with  respect  to  the  sun.  But  if 
made  on  a  large  scale  for  general  consumption,  the 
conserve  may  be  sufficiently  dried  by  blowing 
heated  air  over  it  by  machinery. 

(c.)  Tomato  Chutney. — This  is  a  very  fine  com- 
pound, and  made  as  follows  : — 10  lb.  Tomatos, 
0  lb.  brown  sugar,  2J  bottles  of  vinegar,  $  lb.  ginger 
(ground),  1  lb.  garlic  (ground),  1  lb.  salt,  I  a  small 
bottle  of  red  pepper.  Out  the  ripe  Tomatos  in 
halves  transversely.  Then  add  the  vinegar,  sugar, 
and  other  ingredients,  aud  boil  (without  water)  in 
an  enamelled  pot  until  the  whole  can  be  rubbed 
through  a  hair-sieve.  When  cool,  put  up  in  air- 
tight, wide-mouthed  bottles.  If  well  made,  this  fine 
chutney  will  keep  for  years,  and  makes  a  capital 
relish  for  curries,  cold  meat,  fish,  &c. ,  and  also  for 
flavouring  sauces. 

[d.)  Tomato-sauce. — This  is  made  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  chutney,  only  it  is  made  thinner 
by  boiling  the  Tomatos  in  half-a-pint  of  water,  and 
with  less  sugar.  It  can  then  be  poured  out  of  a 
narrow-necked  bottle.  With  a  little  ingenuity, 
and  a  few  experiments,  a  very  nice  ready-made 
sauce  can  be  made  out  of  Tomatos,  and  various 
kinds  of  Tomato-sauce  can  be  manufactured.  The 
colour  can  be  varied  by  using  either  yellow  or 
white  Tomatos. 

(e.)  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  a  number  of 
green  Tomatos  remain  on  the  plants,  they  will  make 
an  excellent  jam ;  but  this  has  already  been 
written  about. 

All  this  is  intended  to  show  that  there  is  money 
in  Tomatos,  if  they  are  worked  up  into  an  industry, 
and  are  not  merely  grown  and  sold  as  a  market 
vegetable,  just  as  Barley  is  worked  up  into  ale  and 
stout,  Apples  into  cider,  bush-fruit  into  jams,  &c. 

Finally,  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  Tomatos 
will  not  colour  unless  the  plants  are  largely 
stripped  of  their  foliage  ;  this  seems  an  unnatural 
proceeding.  What  other  plant  is  similarly  treated  ? 
Are  the  leaves  then  of  no  use  to  a  plant  ?  I  had 
some  Tomato-plants  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery.  Before  the  fruit  was  ripe,  the  roof  got 
covered  with  the  Vine-foliage,  and  the  Tomato- 
plants  were  almost  in  semi-darkness,  yet  their 
fruits  coloured  beautifully.  But  perhaps  for 
flavour  the  open  air  cultivation  is  the  best. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  for  an  abundant  crop  in  the 
open  to  grow  them  on  a  single  stem.  I  had  several 
rows  of  the  plants  ;  I  drove  a  stake  at  each  end  of 
the  row,  and  tied  long  Bamboo- canes  to  them 
horizontally,  and  trained  the  plants  against  them 
fan-fashion  without  stripping  them  of  side-shoots 
or  leaves ;  they  bore  abundantly. 

The  established  plants  can  be  planted-out  in  the 
middle  of  April,  if  each  plant  is  protected  at  night 
by  what  may  be  called  a  bell-box,  made  of  thin 
boards,  with  a  sloping  top,  and  fitted  with  a  pane 
of  glass,  clipped  with  wire  ;  the  small  grower  can 
make  these  boxes  up  himself.   E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 

P.S. — This  is  a  rather  long  story  ;  but  how  can 
cultivators  be  made  practically  acquainted  with 
the  worth  of  Tomato-growing  without  telling  them 
the  whole  story  ? 


HONEY-GUIDES. 

Professor  Geo.  Henslow,  in  an  article  n  he  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  February  10, 1900,  on  the  subject  of  Honey-Guides, 
refers  to  a  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  my  Observations  on 
the  Colours  of  Floxoers.  In  this  chapter  I  make  the  statement 
that  I  had  never  seen  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Honey- 
Guides. 

I  had  read,  it  is  true,  some  brief  remarks  of  his  on  this  sub- 
ject in  The  Origin  of  Floral  Structures,  the  substance  of  which 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  quotations  : — 

"  If  the  theory  be  true  which  lam  endeavouiiDg  to  maintain 


throughout  this  book,  all  these  etlects  (spots  and  streaks)  are 
simply  the  direct  results  of  the  insects  themselves." 

"I  take  them  to  be  one  result  of  a  more  localised  How  of 
nutriment  to  the  position  in  question." 

"Instead  therefore  of  a  flower  having  first  painted  a  petal 

with  a  goldea  streak the  first  insect  visitors 

themselves  induced  the  flower  to  do  it." 

"  The  spots  and  streaks  have  been  called  guides  and 
pathfinders,  as  they  invariably  lead  to  the  nectaries." 

I  did  not  at  the  time  consider  the  above  an  explanation  of 
their  origin  ;  I  do  not  now  consider  it  to  be  so,  as  in  fact  I 
have  proved  the  theory  to  ba  erroneous,  and  what  is  more,  Mr. 
Henslow  now  admits  that  his  broad  and  unqualified  statement 
needs  amending,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations 
from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  viz.  : — 

II  The  coloration  of  flowers  is  due  to  the  stimulus  to  their 
nourishing  process  induced  by  the  irritations  set  up  by  the 
insects." 

By  letter  he  expresses  his  views  thus  :  — 

1.  "Insects  induce  coloration  generally,  i.e.,  basal 
colouring." 

2.  "  Insects  induce  special  colouring  by  extra  noutishmeut, 
and  only  in  a  few  cases  where  there  is  yellow  is  it  due  to 
reversion." 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronide,  he  continues:  —  "In  regular 
flowers,  when  the  ground  is  white,  or  some  other  colour  than 
yellow,  and  the  base  alone  of  the  corolla  is  yellow,  such  is  a 
retention  of  the  ancestral  yellow." 

This  is  virtually  an  endorsement  of  my  doctrine,  but  the 
Idea  does  not  appear  in  his  book.'  Also  he  says: — "If  the 
base  colour  be  red  or  blue,  this  has  been  stimulated  to  pass 
further  on.  The  only  difference  in  our  views  is,  how  they 
oame  "  to  pass  further  on."  Mr.  Henslow  says,  by  stimulus 
induced  by  irritation. 

I  did  not  explain  in  my  book  the  cause  of  the  general  change 
of  colour,  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  deem  it  essential  ;  but 
the  facts  are,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  it  may 
be  effected  in  varying  ways,  the  principal  one,  perhaps,  being 
change  of  soil,  insects  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter. 

Again  ;— "  With  irregular  flowers,  some  have  yellow  guides 
on  darker  base-colours.  Such  would  be  regarded  as  retentions 
of  the  ancestral  yellow."  It  will  now  be  observed  that  in 
each  of  the  three  classes  above,  having  a  yellow  honey-guide, 
he  acknowledges  that  the  guide  should  be  regarded  as 
"  retentions  of  the  ancestral  yellow  .'"  To  those  unfamiliar  with 
Mr.  Henslow's  book,  we  wish  to  say  none  of  the  above  state- 
ments appears  in  his  work,  and  they  are  certainly  at  variance 
with  what  he  has  written  ab  iut  "  painting  the  golden  streak,' 
when  he  now  says  that  they  were  not  painted,  but  that  these 
yellow  bases  were  there  all  the  while ;  and  as  he  only  gives 
expression  to  these  views  after  reading  my  detailed  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject,  while  I  do  believe,  contrary  to  Mr. 
Henslow  in  his  criticism,  that  the  same  facts  might  be  dis- 
covered independently  by  different  observers,  nevertheless, 
one  can  hardly  under  the  circumstances  restrain  the  convic- 
tion that  these  views  so  tardily  expressed  "  really  are  (to  use 
an  expression  of  Mr.  Henslow's)  unconscious  cerebral  results 
of  absorption  and  appropriation." 

In  regard  to  the  spots  aud  streaks  "  invariably  leading  to 
the  nectary,'"  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  Tulip,  Poppy, 
Pansy,  Tropseolum,  &c,  there  are  prominent  spots  which  do 
not  lead  to,  neither  have  they  any  connection  whatever,  with 
a  nectary ! 

Mr.  Henslow's  quotation  in  italics  is  concerning  the  general 
colouring  of  flowers,  and  is  not  concerning  the  formation  of 
honey-guides,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter.  He  compares 
our  different  statements  thus  :— 

Mr.  Henslow:—"  I  take  them  to  be  one  result  of  a  more 
localised  flow  of  nutriment  to  the  position." 

The  meaning  he  gives  of  these  words  is:  "  That  the  dark 
parts  (spots)  haye  been  superadded,  according  to  my  theory." 

Mr.  Hervey  :  "This  richness  of  colour  is  occasioned  by  the 
irritating  influences  of  the  bees  in  traversing  the  same  route 
to  and  from  the  nectary,  thus  stimulating  the  flower  to  send 
more  of  its  pecidiar  pigment  to  this  point."  This  sentence 
described  a  honey-guide  in  it?  iucipient  stage  when  the  whole 
flower  was  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  the  tract  traversed  by  the 
bees  was  still  of  the  same  colour,  but  slightly  deepened  in  shade 
by  the  attraction  of  more  of  the  colour  or  pigment  peculiar  to 
the  flower  at  that  very  time.  The  word  peculiar  was  used  for 
a  purpose,  and  that  was,  as  different  species  were  likely  to  be 
of  different  colours,  the  first  steps  were  for  each  flower  to 
deepen  its  own  or  peculiar  colour  where  the  guide  was  to  be, 
and  afterwards  for  the  remaining  part  to  change  colour. 

Mr.  Henslow:  Localised -flow  clumges  the  colour  of  the 
guide,  the  ground  colour  being  unchanged. 

Mr.  Hervey  :  Stimulus  retains  and  deepens  the  colour  of  the 
guide,  but  the  ground  colour  changes  ! 

Thus  far,  adds  Mr.  Henslow,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Hervey's  elucidation  i*  really  an  "absorption  and  appropria- 
tion." As  the  two  statements  are  diametrically  opposed,  I 
fail  to  see  where  the  absorption,  &c,  comes  in,  unless  it  be 
that  insects  stimulate  in  each  case,  a  fact  which  of  itself  is 
self-evident. 

Another  remark  of  Mr.  Henslow's  is  that  I  do  not  explain 
the  lowering  of  the  base  colour,  and  that  what  is  said  as  to 
the  fading  of  a  colour  to  a  lighter  tint,  "  will  not  account  for 
it  in  flowers  in  full  vigour  before  they  fade."  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  supply  the  omission.  The  word  fade  was  simply 
used  for  change.  I  mean  to  say  that  change  of  soil  may 
alter  a  colour  to  white,  also  to  yellow,  red,  blue,  &c.  In 
conclusion  we  offer  a  few  practical  tests  of  Mr.  Henslow's 
theory  :— 

A  yellow  Pansy  frequently  changes  to  white  ;  this  Mr. 
Henslow  terms  a  lowering  of  the  base  colour  ;  the  change  is 


not  the  work  of  insects.  Later  the  upper  petal  changes  to 
blue  ;  that  is  a  raising  (?)  of  the  base  colour,  but  this  change 
also  is  not  the  work  of  insects,  for  they  do  not  alight  on  that 
petal ! 

Manettia  has  a  hairy,  tubular  corolla;  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  outside  portion  is  red.  the  tip  yellow,  but  the  red 
portion  is  confined  to  the  hairs  only,  the  whole  basal  colouring 
being  yellow.  This  extra  colouring  is  just  where  the  insects 
do  not  alight,  and  consequently  cannot  stimulate! 

Hundreds  of  flowers  have  a  different  colour  on  the  outside 
of  the  petal  where  insects  never  stimulate;  even  Begonia 
Rex  has  red  hairs  on  a  white  ground  on  the  outside.  Innu- 
merable instances  of  showy  bracts  about  the  inflorescence, 
while  the  flowers  themselves  are  inconspicuous  :  coloured 
peduncles,  &c,  might  be  cited,  and  purple  hairs  on  green, 
leaves  where  insects  never  alight  ! 

Allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that  Tropceolum  mcjns  "  never 
was  dark  red  "in  the  wild  state;  that  is  possible,  but  when 
he  adds,  "the  dark  spots  have  been  super-added,"  I  beg; 
leave  to  say,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  impossible,  for  I  dis- 
tinctly state  that  I  have  seen  an  entire  flower  of  the  same- 
colour  as  the  guide  !  There  are  thirty  different  species  o£ 
Tropseolum,  among  which  are  red,  scarlet,  yel.ow,  orange, 
azure-blue,  violet,  vermilion,  and  "petals  whitish,  lined  and 
dotted  with  gold  and  purple."  A  hybrid  might  easily  be 
obtained  containing  the  colours  I  mention,  at  all  events  the 
variety  exists,  and  this  variety  has  produced  the  example 
mentioned  and  in  the  manner  stated  !  There  is  another 
variety  very  common,  having  the  guide  of  a  yellow-orange 
colour,  which  is  just  what  Mr.  Henslow  seeks. 

Trillium  erythrocarpum  is  a  beautiful  white  flower  with  a 
purple  eye.  I  have  seen  the  flower  in  the  Maine  Woods 
entirely  of  a  purple  colour  ! 

I  beg  to  thank  the  editor  for  the  fine  drawing  of  a  Rhodo- 
dendron, showing  the  position  of  the  honey-guides,  which 
accompanies  the  criticism.  The  Editor  could  not  have  done 
me  a  greater  service  than  by  presenting  this  illustration,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  an  admirable  proof  of  the  correctness  off 
my  explanation,  as  the  numerous  dark  dots  on  the  white 
ground  are  certainly  not  painted  or  super-added  to  the  petals  as- 
a  new  colour,  but  they  are  really  the  remnants  of  the  original 
one  of  the  flower,  for  in  cultivation  different  specimens  can 
readily  be  found  in  every  stage  of  transition  from  the  wholly 
red  or  pink,  where  the  incipient  dots  of  the  same  colour  are 
scarcely  discernible,  to  a  white  flower  with  the  persisting;, 
original  red  dots  in  strong  contrast ;  and  this  change  may 
occasionally  be  seen  on  the  same  plant."  E.  Williams  EervtyP 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  March  1,  1900.  [This  controversy 
must  now  come  to  an  end.  Ed.] 


GARDEN   NOTES    FROM   SOUTH 
DEVON. 

Acacias. — For  the  past  month  a  line  specimen  of 
Acacia  dealbata,  about  25  feet  in  height,  has  been  in, 
profuse  bloom  in  a  sheltered  garden  overlooking  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Dart,  the  spot  being  entirely 
protected  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds. 
In  1S99  this  tree  commenced  to  flower  at  an  even 
earlier  date  ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  salt-laden  gale, 
blowing  in  from  the  sea  before  the  blossoms  were 
fully  expanded,  seared  the  tender  leaves  and 
flower- clusters,  so  that  these  were  only  perfected 
on  the  sheltered  lower  branches.  Young  plants  of 
this  Acacia  develop  very  rapidly  in  this  locality 
when  a  sheltered  spot  is  choBen  for  them,  one 
seedling  that  was  put  out  last  May  having  made 
between  5  and  6  feet  of  growth  during  the  year. 
Acacia  verticillata  proves  equally  vigorous,  two- 
fine  young  trees,  about  12  feet  in  height,  having 
clouds  of  pale  sulphur  blossom  in  April,  while 
A.  Riceaua  and  A.  longifolia  are  also  in  good 
health  in  the  open.  Embothrium  coccineum 
grows  and  flowers  well  in  the  same  garden,  but 
has  not  as  yet  attained  the  Bize  of  some  of  the 
Cornish  specimens,  or  of  two  fine  examples  that  a 
few  years  ago  were  growing  at  Coombe  Royal  near 
Kingsbridge  in  this  county. 

Eucalyptus. — There  are  a  fair  number  of  Blue 
Gums  (Eucalyptus  Globulus),  to  be  seen  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dart.  One 
symmetrical  tree,  between  30  and  40  feet  in 
height,  is  growing  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Kingswear  railway  station,  in  ground  that 
is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water-level.  This  tree, 
being  in  an  especially  sheltered  site,  has  never 
suffered  from  the  frost  or  harsh  winter  winds,  and 
retains  the  whole  of  its  slender  sprays  intact, 
whereas  some  older  trees,  occupying  an  exposed 
position  just  outside  the  harbour's  mouth,  one  of 
which  has  a  girth  of  about  6  feet,  have  often 
suffered  from  their  leading  shoots  being  cut  back 
during  severe  winters. 
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Mesembryanthemums. — Even  thus  early  in  the 
year  a  few  expanded  Mesembryanthemum  blossoms 
are  to  be  found,  mostly  of  the  deep  rose,  orange,  and 
flesh- white  forms,  on  plants  that  have  passed  through 
the  winter  unharmed  at  Kingswear,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Dart.  On  sloping  ground,  almost 
overhanging  the  salt  water,  and  in  light  soil,  the 
Mesembryanthemums  seem  thoroughly  at  home  ; 
all  the  species  and  varieties  that  have  hitherto  been 


evidencing  appreciation  of/their£quarters"a  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  should  [certainly  be  procured, 
since,  where  these  plants  flourish,  a  summer  display 
of  unparalleled  splendour  may  be  provided.  A  light, 
porous  soil  and  propinquity  to  the  sea  appear  to  be 
the  two  principal  elements  of  success,  as  these  are 
present  both  at  Tresco  Abbey,  in  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  where  120  varieties  are  grown  in  the 
disintegrated  granite  ard   peat,  sun-curded'on  al 


Pig.  fit. — agai'ktes  buxifoma. 


given  a  trial  having  succeeded  admirably.  Many 
of  these  are  exceptionally  brilliant  in  hue.  The 
most  vivid  in  colouring  of  the  whole  race  is  M. 
tenuifolium,  whose  intense  scarlet  is  absolutely 
dazzling  in  the  sunlight,  while  M.  anuenum  is  of  a 
scarcely  less  bright  vermilion  ;  and  M.  roseum, 
bearing,  as  its  name  implies,  flowers  of  a  rich  rose 
tint,  is  an  exceedingly  showy  kind.  Mesembryan- 
themums  are  by  no  means  everybody's  flowers,  and 
to  attempt  their  culture  in  localities  where  they  do 
not  naturally  thrive,  is  but  a  waste  of  time  and 
labour.     In  the  comparatively  rare  event  of  their 


tides  by  the  sea ;  and  at  Abbotsbury  Castle, 
Dorsetshire,  where,  just  above  the  famed  Chesil 
Beach,  and  sprinkled  by  the  driving  spin-drift  in 
westerly  gales,  a  fine  collection  exists  in  robust 
health.  Even  where  other  conditions  are  favour- 
able, localities  where  the  winter  cold  is  severe  are 
uusuited  to  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  whose 
fleshy  leaves  render  them  liable  to  damage  from 
frost,  and  for  this  reason,  even  in  districts  where 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  winter  are  compara- 
tively genial,  the  practice  of  taking  cuttings  to  lill 
any    possible    gaps    in   the   ensuing    year    should 


be  followed.  The  large-leaved  Hottentot  Fig  (M. 
edule)  grows  rampantly  where  other  Mesembryan- 
themums  sveceed,  spreading  its  succulent  foliage 
over  clifffaces  and  walls,  and  covering  a  consider- 
able space  in  a  short  pe  riod  of  time.  Its  yellow 
flowers  are  not  particularly  attractive  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  there  is  a  variety  with  blossoms  of  a 
deep  rose  colour  that  are  exceedingly  handsome 
when  fully  expanded.   .S'.   W.  F.,  Sou'h  Devon. 


AGAPE TES    BUXIFOLIA. 

When  the  turn  of  the  wheel  comes  round,  hard- 
wooded  plants  will  once  more  have  their  turn,  and 
amongst  them  few  will  give  greater  satisfaction 
than  this  old-fashioned  greenhouse  plant.  It  has 
evergreen  oblong  leathery  leaves,  and  numerous  red 
flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  npper  leaves,  as  may  be 
seen  in  our  illustration  (tig.  64)  drawn  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  from  a  plant  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bennett-  Poe. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS. 

Ii  is  some  years  since,  when  at  Enville,  I  wrote 
at  any  length  about  the  above  plants  in  these 
columns,  when  I  tried  to  induce  people  to  grow 
them  and  encourage  their  cultivation,  but  I  fear 
the  plants  have  not  found  the  favour  I  could  have 
wished.  This  is  somewhat  singular,  for  in  these 
days  novelty  is  so  much  sought  after,  that  I 
wonder  some  enterprising  firm  has  not  taken 
them  up.  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  say  that  in  some 
respects  they  are  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting family  of  plants  in  the  world,  I  should  not 
be  far  wrong,  for  their  leaves  have  some  of  the 
most  singular  shapes  known  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Some  hundreds  of  species  used  to  be  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  ;  and  a  remarkable, 
curious,  grotesque,  ornamental,  succulent  class  of 
plants  they  are.  To  attempt  to  describe  their 
grotesque,  trailing,  and  other  forms,  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  short  note.  Their  flowers  are  remark- 
able for  expanding  mostly  only  beneath  bright 
sunshine,  and  possess  in  many  instances  very  vivid 
hues.  Some  blocm  in  spring,  others  in  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  :  and  many  carry  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  as  to  entirely  cover  the  foliage 
during  the  hours  of  expansion. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  [seeing  a  whole  house 
devoted  to  their  culture  ;  this  was  at  Britannia 
Square,  Worcester,  and  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
an  enthusiastic  cultivator,  and  were  most  tastefully 
arranged,  seme  being  suspended  frcm  tie  roof,  some 
planted  en  roekwoik  in  the  centie  of  the  house, 
some  stardirg  on  bi^b  shelves  and  ^dioopisg 
elegantly  over,  ard  ccrcialirg  tleir  pots,  whilst 
others  of  more  upright  giowth  weie  anargedon  a 
stage  all  round  the  house,  by  the  side  of  the  path- 
way. The  arrangement  was  mest  effective,  ar.d  the 
sight  in  the  mic'dle  of  a  blight  dsy  was  tiuly 
dazzling.  Half  a  centuiy  ago  they  used  to  be 
extensively  bedded  cut.  I  remember  seeing  about 
that  time  at-Mcntieal.  rear  Siven  Oaks,  seme  very 
charming  beds,  and  I  used  to  have  some  very  pretty 
beds  at.Osheiton.  They  are  more  hardy  than  some 
people  imagine,  for  I  have  seen  them  in  flowerafter 
the  Pelargoniums  had  been  killed.  For  out-door 
culture  a  sunr  y  situation  should  be  chosen,  for  they 
delight  in  solar  light,  a  rockery  in  a  sunny  place  is 
a  delightful  spot  for  to  show  their  beauty. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  now  at  the  Cape 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  their 
true  splendour,  as  manyjof  the  varieties  originally 
came  from  the  Cape.  The  art  of  hybridising  is  now 
so  far  advanced,  that  should  any  of  the  faculty  take 
a  fancy  to  improve  the  race,  we  should  soon  have 
something  really  beautiful.  1  have  heard  people 
say  the  great  drawback  to  their  culture  is,  that 
they  will  not  expand  their  flowers  during  the  dull 
winter  season.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  some  species 
even  expand  their  flowers  in  the  deaei  of  night. 
Their  culture  is  so  simple  and  easy,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  treat  on  it,  suffice  to  say  in  pot- 
culture,  shallow  pots  are  the   best,  the  soil  being 
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friable  light  loam,  white  sand,  and  peat,  with 
broken-up  old  mortar  rubbish  and  charcoal  well 
incorporated  with  it.  Water  sparingly,  and  do 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  discard  old 
plants,  for  these  bloom  much  more  profusely  than 
young  ones.  I  once  more  advocate  the  more 
-extensive  cultivation  of  the  Mesembryanthemum, 
and  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
much  neglected  and  interesting  tribe  of  plants  will 
again  come  to  the  front.  Edwd.  Bennett,  Ash  Vale, 
Farnboro. 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilehester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Cortaderia  argentca,  C.  carminea,  etc.  (Pampas 
Grasses).  —  1'hese  noble  ornamental  grasses  may 
be  termed  evergreen,  the  foliage  being  persistent. 
All  of  the  species  grown  in  English  gardens  produce 
their  flower-spikes  late  in  the  autumn,  when  few 
out-of-door  plants  come  into  flower.  With  a  small 
amount  of  protection  during  the  winter  months, 
Cortaderias  may  be  said  to  be  quite  hardy.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  plant  these  giant  grasses  should 
■choose  sheltered  positions,  and  such  as  are  open  to  the 
south  and  screened  from  the  northeast — the  winds 
from  this  quarter  often  proving  very  injurious  to 
the  plants.  By  a  careful  selection  of  sites,  such  as 
sloping  banks,  corners  between  bold,  jutting  rocks, 
on  a  natural  or  artificial  rockery,  or  in  front  of 
thick  belts  of  shrubs  and  Conifers,  with  the  early 
and  late  varieties  of  Kniphofias  planted  at  a  safe 
distance  in  front  of  them,  pretty  effects 
may  be  produced  in  the  garden.  Many 
hundreds  of  the  plants  are  to  be  found  at 
Abbotsbury  in  positions  similar  to  those  I  have 
indicated.  In  the  drier  and  also  wetter  parts  at 
the  water's  edge  they  grow  well.  But,  like  the 
large-leafed  Gunneras,  they  should  be  afforded 
plenty  of  space  for  full  development,  as  under  good 
cultivation  tha  plants  may  have  a  circumference  of 
20  to  30  feet.  The  leaves  should,  towards  the  end 
of  March,  when  danger  from  frost  is  past,  be 
trimmed  off  with  a  reaping  hook,  and  the  tufts 
freed  from  dead  leaves,  flower-spikes,  and  accumu- 
lations of  rubbish.  The  green-heart  leaves  should 
also  be  shortened  back,  so  leaving  each  tuft  conical 
in  shape,  in  order  to  avert  the  premature  decay  of 
the  plants.  If  an  increase  in  the  number  of  plants 
be  desired,  this  trimming  makes  thedigging-up  and 
division  of  an  old  clump  much  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  A  good 
sized  clump  will  make  about  half-a-dozen  plants. 
If  the  work  be  performed  at  this  season,  and  the 
new  stations  be  trenched  and  manured,  the  divisions 
will  _  bloom  two  years  afterwards.  The  tools 
required  for  the  job  of  digging  up  an  aged  clump 
are  strong  spades,  and  for  the  division  of  the 
flumps  a  good  sharp  cross-axe.  It  is  goad  practice 
in  planting  to  mix  heavy,  sandy  loam  with  the 
staple,  and  to  make  the  holes  of  a  good  width 
and  depth.  With  this  sort  of  treatment,  we 
have  had  plants  with  fifty-five  spikes  of  inflorescence 
of  the  variety  C.  carminea,  a  variety  whose  plumes 
are  of  a  rosy  tinge,  and  the  entire  plant  besides 
finer  in  size  and  appearance  than  C.  argentea, 
flowering  a  month  or  six  weeks  later— that  is,  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November.  If  the  in- 
florescence is  removed  from  this  species  before  it  is 
fully  open,  it  makes  an  effective  and  lasting  deco- 
ration for  halls  and  corridors  in  combination  with 
long  sprays  of  the  Bamboo.  In  the  season  of 
growth,  liquid-manure  may  be  afforded  occasionally 
with  good  effect. 

Tree  or  Moulan  Pcconies.  —Where  fresh  plants 
from  the  nursery  have  come  to  hand  in  pots,  as 
they  should  come,  they  should  be  planted  without 
delay  in  situations  where  not  much  direct  sunshine 
reaches  them,  at  the  least  not  in  the  morning  hours, 
for  the  plants  being  early  flowerers.  morning  frosts 
injure  the  bloom  if  the  thawing  process  is  rapid.  I 
mention  these  shrubby  P;eonies  here,  because, 
although  they  may  be  planted  at  this  season,  the 
autumn  is  the  most  suitable  time,  alike  for  old 
established  plants  which  may  have  to  be  trans- 
planted, as  for  small  stuff  in  pots.  Pieonies  being 
gross-feeders  should  be  planted  in  well  enriched 
soil  that  has  been  trenched  3  spits  deep,  if  it  will 
bear  so  much  ;  and  when  in  full  growth,  the  first  or 
second  year  after  planting,  when  it  may  be  assumed 


that  the  manure  that  was  applied  is  getting 
exhausted,  manure-water  and  manurial-mulchiugs 
should  be  afforded  as  often,  and  in  such  amounts, 
as  may  seem  desirable.  These  aids  to  growth  ought 
not  to  be  afforded  after  July,  otherwise  the  perfect 
ripening  of  the  wood  will  be  hindered,  with  the 
consequence  that  blooming  will  be  poor  the  next 
year.  For  this  reason  mulches  should  be  removed 
in  August,  and  the  soil  stirred  a  little.  But  little 
pruning  is  required  by  the  plants. 

General  Hints. — Continue  to  prick  off  seedlings 
of  all  kinds  sown  in  pots  and  pans,  before  they 
spoil  by  being  crowded  together,  the  tender  ones 
in  boxes,  replacing  them  in  mild  hot-beds  or  in 
warm  houses ;  the  hardier  species,  when  estab- 
lished, in  cold  frames.  Let  them  be  syringed 
on  warm  days,  giving  good  attention  to  them,  and 
remove  the  lights  entirely  in  fine  weather. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Tomatos. — As  soon  as  fruits  form,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  afford  very  liberal  manurial  aids, 
either  by  means  of  top-dressings,  or  applications  of 
manure-water  ;  a  plant  so  free  in  growth  as  the 
Tomato,  quickly  exhausting  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
planted,  so  that  after  the  fruiting-stage  is  reached 
manurial  feeding  should  be  regular  and  fairly 
frequent.  A  top-dressing  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
bone-meal,  charred  earth,  and  fibrous  loam  ;  and  as  a 
liquid-manure,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, may  be  used  at  the  late  of  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  waste  their  strength  in  making  superfluous 
shoots,  but  let  them  be  kept  to  one  leader,  and 
pinch  out  all  side  shoots  as  they  form.  A  sowing 
should  be  made  for  succession  ;  seedlings  potted 
off,  and  plants  put  into  any  suitable  vacant  position 
under  glass. 

Asparagus. — Bedsof  long-standing  are  the  better 
for  an  annual  top-dressing  of  manure,  either 
chemical,  vegetable,  or  animal.  After  removing  all 
weeds,  and  lightly  digging  the  surface  with  a  fork, 
a  liberal  dressing  of  salt  may  be  applied,  to  be 
followed  with  a  good  one  of  leaf-mould.  On 
heavy  soils,  guano  or  leaf -mould  should  be  applied 
in  lieu  of  salt,  and  then  a  layer  of  spent  Mushroom- 
bed  dung  or  spent  Hops,  2  to  4  inches  thick,  the 
latter  being  a  capital  dressing  to  appty  also  in 
November.  If  space  will  permit,  a  small  portion 
of  the  kitchen  garden  should  be  sown  with 
Asparagus  seed,  sowing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  April  in  drills  2  inches  deep,  and  about 
IS  inches  apart.  The  seedlings  in  three  years  will 
produce  fair  useable  heads,  and  the  roots  will  be 
likewise  strong  enough  to  be  forced. 

Peas. — A  sowing  of  second  early  varieties  may 
now  be  made  in  trenched  ground,  not  freshly 
manured.  It  is  a  wasteful  practice  to  sow  too 
thickly,  and  at  the  least  the  seeds  should  be  placed 
2  inches  apart  ;  varieties  that  grow  tall  should  not 
be  less  than  4  feet,  and  may  with  advantage  be  at 
a  still  greater  distance,  the  wider  spaces  being 
cropped  with  early  Tomatos,  Cauliflowers,  Spinach, 
&c.  Of  the  many  good  varieties  now  in  the 
market,  I  would  specify  Dr.  McLean,  Sharpe's 
Queen,  Prodigy,  and  Duke  of  Albany,  as  being 
excellent  ones,  which  thrive  in  most  kinds  of  soil. 

Celery. — White  varieties  raised  from  sowings 
made  early  in  the  present  month,  will  now  be  fit 
for  pricking-out  in  boxes  or  frames.  If  in  the  latter, 
the  soil  should  be  made  up  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  glass,  or  the  frame  sunk  into  the  bed  of 
manure  the  necessary  depth.  The  compost  made 
use  of  should  consist  of  light  materials,  such  as 
leaf-mould  and  rotten  manure.  As  these  plants  are 
for  a  very  early  supply,  too  much  space  need  not 
be  allotted  to  them.  Seed  for  the  main  crop  of 
Celery  should  be  so  sown  more  or  less  early, 
according  to  latitude,  in  boxes,  or  under  hand- 
lights,  using  a  very  light,  somewhat  sandy  soil, 
no  artificial  heat  being  necessary.  When  sown  in 
boxes,  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  suffices.  Among 
dwarf  varieties,  I  may  mention  Wright's  Giant 
White,  Major  Clarke's  Red,  Standard  Bearer,  and 
Wheeler's  Pink  Perfection,  the  latter,  I  think, 
being  superior  to  all  others. 

Seahale. — When  the  roots  that  have  been  forced 
where  they  are  grown  in  the  open  have  ceased  to 
afford  any  more  cuttings,  the  litter  should  forthwith 
be  removed,  and  the  lids  of  the  pots  taken  away, 


so  as  to  afford  the  crowns  partial  exposure,  the 
pots  being  removed  a  week  later,  but  putting  a 
sprinkling  of  straw  over  the  crowns  if  the  weather 
is  ungenial,  If  forced  Kale  is  still  required,  crowns 
that  have  been  kept  uncovered  so  far  should 
have  the  forcing-pots  placed  over  them,  and  the 
partially  spent  litter  from  the  earlier  beds  put 
around  these.  Seakale  may  be  grown  from  the 
thongs  that  are  removed  from  the  roots  used  for 
forcing  in  the  Mushroom-house,  which,  being 
placed  right  end  up  in  boxes  of  sandy  loam 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place  under  cover,  will 
push  forth  buds.  As  soon  as  this  stage  is 
reached  the  sets  should  be  planted  on  some 
fully  exposed  plot  of  well-trenched  and  manured 
ground,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  15  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Seed 
may  be  sown  this  month  in  shallow  drills,  drawn 
1 5  inches  apart.  It  is  well  to  soak  the  seeds  for 
twelve  hours  in  warm  water,  in  order  to  hasten 
germination. 

Planting. — Plant  out  Cauliflowers  from  cold 
frames.  Remove  a  portion  of  the  soil  from  the 
same  frames,  and  replace  it  with  fresh  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  then  prick  out  young  Leeks, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Cabbages,  and  Cauliflowers. 
Any  vacancies  in  the  rows  of  the  autumn-sown 
Onions  should  be  made  good  forthwith.  Lift  and 
divide  clumps  of  Chives,  replanting  the  divisions 
on  a  piece  of  retentive  land.  Complete  the  planting 
of  Horseradish  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Plant 
Red  Cabbages  in  deep,  rich  soil  at  18  inches  apart, 
and  make  an  examination  of  those  planted  in  the 
autumn,  removing  those  that  appear  likely  to  bolt, 
and  making  up  the  rows  with  spring-raised  plants. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Cucumbers. — The  increased  sun  heat  will  be  of 
great  advantage  in  permitting  the  use  of  higher 
temperatures  by  day  and  night,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture — conditions  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  Cucumbers.  A  night 
temperature  of  65'  to  70°  will  be  sufficient  on  cold 
nights,  but  5°  higher  may  be  afforded  during  mild 
weather,  and  will  be  attended  with  more  profitable 
results.  A  temperature  of  75°  to  80°  should  be 
obtained  early  in  the  day,  air  being  applied  when 
the  thermometer  has  reached  80°.  The  temperature 
may  be  permitted  to  run  up  to  90°  with  sun  heat. 
These  high  temperatures  will  call  for  frequent 
damping  of  the  walls,  paths,  and  other  surfaces  ;  a 
system  of  liberal  feeding  is  very  necessary,  in  the 
form  of  liquid-manure,  afforded  at  every  application 
of  moisture  to  the  roots  after  the  plants  have  come 
freely  into  bearing,  and  this,  together  with  top 
dressings  of  light  fibrous  loam  and  artificial 
manures,  will  do  everything  that  is  needed  to 
maintain  rapid  growth.  Let  the  fruits  be  well 
thinned  till  such  time  as  the  plants  are  established 
and  capable  of  carrying  a  full  crop.  Stop  the  lateral 
shoots  at  one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  and  remove 
superfluous  shoots  and  spent  foliage.  After  this 
date  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  Cucumbers 
from  plants  grown  in  hot-bed  frames  and  brick-pits. 
We  use  two  or  three  light  frames  as  being  the  most 
convenient  sizes.  Let  the  necessary  quantity  of 
stable-dung  and  tree-leaves  be  prepared  for  a  bed 
4  to  5  feet  deep,  and  if  for  a  frame  or  frames,  let  it 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  bed  1  foot  wider  and 
longer  than  the  frames  all  round.  Having  built 
the  hot-bed,  place  the  frames  thereon  ;  then  place 
half  a  wheelbarrowful  ot  light  loam  and  leaf-mould 
in  the  centre  of  each  light,  and  plant  when  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  has  fallen  to  85°.  The 
frame  must  be  covered  with  double  mats  at  night, 
and  very  carefully  ventilated  during  the  day,  using 
in  cold  bright  weather  some  hexagon  netting  over 
the  apertures. 

Fir/S, — Where  trees  in  borders  are  bearing  full 
crops  of  fruit,  liberal  applications  of  liquid-manure 
may  be  made,  and  a  top-dressing  of  rich  material 
afforded,  provided  the  trees  show  healthy  root- 
action.  Let  the  balance  of  growth  in  each  tree  be 
well  maintained,  by  stopping  or  removing  rank- 
growing  shoots.  Suckers  which  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stems  should  also  be  removed,  so  as 
not  to  permit  a  full  flow  of  sap  to  be  diverted  from 
the  stems.  The  trees  should  be  foicibly  syringed 
in  fine  weather,  and  a  thick  coating  of  flowers  of- 
sulphur  applied  to  the  hotwater-pipes,  which  will 
assist  in  keeping  red-spider  in  check.  On  very 
vigorous  trees  a  second  crop  of  fruit  will  be  showing 
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freely  ;  and  to  lessen  the  strain  on  the  strength  of 
the  trees,  these  fruits  should  be  reduced  to  three  on 
the  strongest,  and  two  on  the  weaker  shoots, 
selecting  those  that  stand  at  about  equal  distances 
apart  on  the  shoots.  Keep  all  shoots  tied  down 
and  regulated  as  growth  proceeds,  and  admit  every 
ray  of  sunshine  to  the  fruits.  Pot  Figs,  if  bearing 
heavily,  are  benelited  by  dressings  of  rich  loam 
put  round  the  rims  of  the  pots,  the  centre  being 
tilled  with  finer  loam,  coarse,  dried  cow-dung,  and 
soot.  Apply  liquid-manure  frequently  and  copiously 
in  preference  to  driblets.  Stop  all  gross  shoots,  and 
remove  any  that  are  likely  to  cause  a  dense  crown 
of  blanches.  Temperatures  for  the  early  Fig- 
houses  may  range  from  GO'  to  65°  by  night,  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  rise  to  85°  with  sun-heat. 
Let  the  ventilation  be  freely  afforded  in  favourable 
weather,  a  constantly  stuffy  atmosphere  making 
the  foliage  tender  and  very  liable  to  infestation  by 
red-spider  later  on,  and  is  also  a  cause  of  fruit- 
dropping  j  ust  before  the  second  swelling  commences. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Youno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederic*  Wioas, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  8.W. 

Repotting  of  Cattleyas. — The  question  whether 
Cattleyas  should  be  potted  now  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  appearance  or  otherwise  of  new  roots, 
and  chiefly  they  will  comprise  such  species  as  C. 
labiata,  C.  Triamei,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Lud- 
demanniana,  C.  Percivaliana,  and  various  hybrids. 
Those  not  in  need  of  a  new  receptacle  this  season 
may  be  afforded  new  surface  material  when  there 
-  are  signs  of  activity  in  the  plants. 

Repotting  of  Dendrob turns. — The  root-disturb- 
ance caused  by  repotting  results  in  giving  the 
plants  a  decided  check,  and  if  it  be  done  at  the  wrong 
time  re-establishment  is  slow  and  difficult.  The  best 
time  is  when  root  activity  is  commencing ;  it  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  a  frequent  examination  of  these 
plants  should  be  made  during  the  next  two  months. 
Wooden  baskets  and  rafts  are  best  for  Dendrobes, 
especially  baskets  of  the  pot  shape.  An  objection 
urged  against  the  employment  of  baskets  is,  that 
when  a  larger  one  is  required,  the  old  one  has  to  be 
buried  in  the  new  materials,  a  proceeding  which  is 
undesirable  for  several  reasons.  The  compost  may 
consist  of  Orchid-peat  fibre  of  the  best  quality, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  sphagnum-moss.  A 
very  thin  layer  of  this  should  be  laid  over  the 
drainage.  In  the  case  of  species  which  make  strong 
growth,  if  pots  be  used,  small  crocks  should  be 
mixed  with  the  compost.  Excepting  D  Dalhousie- 
anum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  I).  fimbriatum,  and 
others  of  similar  habit,  Dendrobiums  are  grown 
most  successfully  when  suspended,  even  if  it  be 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  stages.  With  few- 
exceptions,  they  are  the  better  for  being  afforded 
strong  sunlight,  consequently  the  nearer  the  glass 
the  better.  When  convenient,  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  growths  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
as  in  my  belief  flowering  is  thereby  improved.  I 
will  instance  D.  Wardianum,  the  young  growths  of 
which,  if  trained  erect,  only  produce  flowers  at  a 
few  of  the  upper  nodes  ;  whereas,  allowed  to  droop 
naturally,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  nodes  will  pro- 
duce three  or  four  blooms  apiece.  After  the 
flowering  season,  the  stems  may  be  tied  up  to 
make  space  for  the  growths  that  follow.  The 
undermentioned  species  will  probably  need  atten- 
tion at  this  date  :— D.  Wardianum,  D.  nobile,  D. 
Falcoueri,  D.  ,  Cassiope.  D.  x  Venus,  all  of  which 
thrive  in  the  Cattleya-house  ;  and  D.  superbum, 
D.  aureum,  D.  x  Ainsworthi,  and  allied  hybrids, 
which  require  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  East 
Indian- house. 

Deciduous  Calanthes.— In  the  cultivation  of  these 
species,  success  is  more  often  due  to  the  suitability 
of  the  glass-house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown 
than  to  the  sort  of  compost  they  are  potted  in. 
Certainly,  given  other  favourable  conditions,  success 
seems  largely  to  hinge  on  the  methods  of  culture 
pursued  during  the  first  stages  of  growth  and  in  the 
careful  application  of  water  at  that  period.  When 
the  new  growths  have  grown  about  1  inch,  the  old 
compost  should  be  entirely  shaken  off,  and  the 
dead  roots  shortened  to  within  an  inch  of  the  base. 
Having  prepared  a  compost  consisting  of  one  part 
each  of  peat,  fibrous  loam,  and  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss,  together  with  some  pulverised  cow  dung, 
sand,  and  finelybroken  crocks,  plant  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  in  suitably-sized  pots,  three-parts  filled  with 
drainage.     The  compost  must  not  be  raised  higher 


than  the  rim,  and  the  base  of  the  coming  growth 
should  be  just  below  the  surface  when  the  opera- 
tion is  finished.  The  whole  should  be  made  some- 
what firm  but  not  hard,  and  the  plants  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  humid-house,  having  a  high  tempe- 
rature, where  there  is  no  drip  from  the  rafters  to 
lodge  in  the  developing  growths.  Until  the  roots 
reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  just  as  much  water 
should  be  afforded  as  will  moisten  the  surface, 
though  an  immersion  to  half  the  depth  of  the  pot 
once  a  week,  commencing  three  weeks  after  repot- 
ting, will  supply  the  necessary  moisture  at  the 
bottom.  Shade  from  strong  sunlight  with  very  thin 
blinds. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Froguiore. 
Campanula  calycanlhema. — These  plants  in  their 
different  varieties  should  now  be  potted  up,  that  is 
before  active  growth  has  commenced,  using  6  and 
9-inch  pots  for  them,  and  standing  them  out  of 
doors  for  a  time.  This  species  does  not  bear 
forcing,  but  it  will  succeed  in  the  temperature  of 
late  Peach-houses,  and  is  a  very  showy  decorative 
plant  for  the  cool  conservatory  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  C.  pyramidalis,  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  spriDg  of  1899,  which  are 
growing  in  6-inch  pots,  may  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  the  soil  used  consisting  of  a  good  loam.  This 
species  has  a  long  period  of  growth  before  it 
flowers,  and  if  required  before  the  autumn  display, 
the  plants  should  be  afforded  gentle  heat,  together 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Stoves. — The  frosty  nights  and  cold  winds  now 
prevailing  generally  render  the  use  of  strong  fire 
heat  in  the  various  glasshouses  very  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  proper  temperatures,  and 
extra  care  should  in  consequence  be  taken  to 
mitigate  the  dryness  of  the  air  by  a  frequent 
damping  of  the  paths,  and  the  space  beneath 
the  stages,  and  on  sunny  days  by  affording  the 
plants  a  good  syringing  at  closing  time,  allowing 
the  temperature  afterwaids  to  rise  to  90°.  Let 
strict  attention  be  given  to  the  damping  of  the 
floors  up  to  10  p.m. 

Nepenthes,  and  other  plants  in  baskets,  which  have 
rooted  into  the  new  materials,  should  have  the 
latter  dipped  in  tepid  rain-water.  The  tanks  in 
the  various  houses  should  be  filled  overnight,  so 
that  the  water  may  be  warmed  for  use  next  day  ; 
adding  hot  water  if  the  tanks  are  not  warmed  in 
some  way,  or  a  check  to  the  plants,  resulting  in 
stunted  growth  and  deformed  foliage  will  follow. 

Forcing  house.  —  As  this  house  will  now  be 
relieved  of  many  of  the  plants,  more  space  may  be 
given  to  Hydrangeas,  &c.  The  flowering  shoots  of 
H.  paniculata  should  be  secured  to  neat  sticks,  the 
foliage  freely  syringed  to  clear  it  of  red  spider,  and 
liberal  applications  of  manure- water  afforded  at  the 
root.  If  blue  flowers  of  Hydrangea  hor'iensis  are 
desired,  some  iron  filings  or  nails  may  be  placed  in 
water,  which,  after  standing  a  few  days,  may  be  used 
in  small  quantities  along  with  clear  water,  instead 
of  manure,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  mixture 
as  the  plants  come  into  flower. 

Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Primula  obconica,  <ic. — The 
timely  pricking  off  of  seedlings  before  crowding 
takes  place,  should  receive  attention.  The  seed- 
lings may  be  pricked-oif  into  pots  of  4  to  6  inches 
diameter,  clean,  and  well  crocked  with  moss,  or 
small  sittings  of  loam  over  the  latter,  and  filled 
almost  to  the  rim  with  light  sandy  soil.  Having 
prepared  a  number  of  pots,  set  them  on  level 
ground,  and  afford  a  copious  watering  with  a  very 
fine-rosed  pot,  subsequently  placing  them  in  a 
warm-house  a  day  or  two  before  using  them.  A 
small  cleft  stick  should  be  used  in  lifting  aud  re- 
moving, a  pointed  stick  being  used  to  make  the 
holes.  The  number  of  seedliDgs  placed  in  a  given- 
sized  pot  will  vary  with  the  species,  but  ten  to 
twelve  are  usually  as  many  as  a  -1-inch  pot  will 
hold  coveniently.  Press  the  soil  close  round  the 
plant,  sprinkle  lightly  with  water,  and  see  that  not 
much  space  is  left  for  water,  and  there  will  be  no 
damping  off.  Shading  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  au  hour  of  sunshine  may  kill  the  whole  of  the 
plants. 

Grcrillcas,  Impati  ns  Sultani,  Clerodt  ndron  falla.r, 
.vc\,  maybe  potted  in  small  60s,  direct  from  the 
seed-pan.  Torenias  may  be  transferred  at  once  to 
the  flowering  pots  to  the  number  of  six  plants  to  a 
5-inch  pot  ;  a  compost  consisting  of  half  peat  and 
loam  with  sharp  sand  may  be  used. 


Greenhouse  Plants. — Francoa  ramosa  may  receive 
its  final  potting  into  5  and  6-inch  pots,  using 
light,  sandy  soil  only,  as  when  potted  in  rich  soil 
the  flower-spikes  often  get  spoiled  by  becoming 
fasciated.  Marguerites  may  be  potted  and  grown 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  pit,  syringing  them  occasion- 
ally with  petroleum  emulsion,  or  with  a  small 
quantity  of  soft  soap  and  warm  rain-water  ;  and 
in  order  to  mitigate  the  ravages  of  the  leaf-miner 
fly,  remove  and  burn  every  affected  leaf. 

.Miscellaneous. — Attend  to  stopping  the  young 
shoots  of  specimen  Fuchsias,  removing  all  of  the 
flowers  which  show,  and  turning  the  plants  round 
occasionally.  Divide  the  roots  of  Cannas,  and  pot 
the  divisions  for  successional  flowering  ;  make  the 
main  sowing  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  for  next 
autumn  and  winter  flowering.  Pot  up  the  rooted 
Carnation  cuttings,  and  place  them  in  cooler 
quarters.  Montbretias  should  now  be  potted  and 
placed  in  cold  pits. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Wird,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
Red  Spider.  — This  pest  will  soon  be  putting  in  an 
appearance  in  Gooseberry  plantations  that  are  liable 
to  attacks.  As  soon  as  detected,  prompt  measures 
for  their  eradication  should  be  taken.  Various 
insecticides  have  been  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  uamed  "  Kilmright, "  which  I 
have  tried  at  Stoke  Edith,  was  very  effective.  It 
is  prepared  for  use  by  mixing  it  with  hot-water  in 
the  proportion  of  '2  ounces  to  1  gallon  of  water, 
and  applying  it  forthwith  by  means  of  a  knapsack- 
pump  or  a  spraying  syringe.  It  is  prudent  to  spray 
the  bushes  whilst  growth  is  dormant  with  the 
caustic  wash  mentioned  in  previous  calendars. 

Washing  trees. — Before  Cherries,  Pears,  and 
Plums  on  walls  actually  come  into  blossom,  it  is 
good  practice  to  spray  them  with  an  insecticide,, 
which  has  the  effect  of  keeping  them  clear  of 
insects  until  the  flowers  have  set.  The  trees  in  the 
open  ground  may  also  be  treated  similarly  witb 
good  results.  Last  season  I  made  use  of  a  new 
preparation  —  Bentleys  Specific  —  on  Apple-trees 
which  answered  well.  This  has  the  same  effect  on 
caterpillars  as  Paris  Green,  and  the  advantage 
of  being  more  easily  applied.  Many  persons 
cannot  understand  the  necessity  for  washing  and 
sprayiug  fruit-trees  year  after  year,  but  having 
followed  up  this  practice  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, I  can  without  hesitation  say  that  in  the 
long  run  preventive  measures  are  by  far  the 
cheapest ;  and  if  the  foregoing  dressings  are  not 
fully  successful,  they  go  a  long  way  towards  the 
destruction  of  fruit-tree  pests,  and  securing  of 
better  crops  of  fruit. 

Thinning  Pear-blossom. — Many  varieties  of  Pears 
carry  too  many  blossoms,  and  when  all  of  them  are 
allowed  to  expand,  they  greatly  weaken  the  trees. 
These  varieties  should  have  many  of  the  trusses 
thinned  without  delay,  breaking  them  off  witb 
finger  and  thumb.  Failure  to  thin  the  flower-buds 
of  Pears  is  a  common  cause,  too,  of  the  partial  or 
entire  failure  of  a  crop,  and  this  in  spite  of 
abundant  flowering. 

Trees,  Late  planted. — Owing  to  the  wet  state  of 
the  soil,  the  proper  planting  of  trees  has  been  much 
delayed ;  but  now  that  the  soil  has  got  into  a 
workable  state,  trees  and  bushes  can  be  made  firm 
in  the  soil  by  trampling  around  them.  The  trees 
should  then  be  secured  firmly  against  the  wind, 
and  the  soil  over  the  roots  mulched.  If  hares  and 
rabbits  are  able  to  get  at  the  trees,  see  that  the 
latter  are  protected. 


The  Queensland  Flora.— Mr.  F.  Manson 
Bailey  has  issued  the  first  part  of  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  plants  of  Queensland.  He  has 
collected  his  former  scattered  notices,  and  copied 
from  Bentham's  Flora  Australiensis  such  descrip- 
tions as  were  necessary  for  his  purpose.  The  book 
is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  an  adaptation  of  the 
Flora  Avstraiiensis  to  the  needs  of  the  colony  of 
Queensland,  whose  flora,  from  its  tropical  nature, 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  other  Australian 
colonies.  Mr.  Bailey,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
of  botanists,  has  added  many  useful  notes,  and 
several  lithographic  illustrations.  The  first  part 
extends  from  lvanunculaet.e  to  Anacardiacese,  and 
has  a  detailed  index.  We  need  not  say  more  to 
show  the  benefits  Mr.  Bailey  has  conferred  on  the 
botanist. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 

naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling. 

ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON     ONE    8IDE    ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 
Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  iyitelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR   APRIL. 


TUESDAY.        April 

WEDNESDAY,  Aran 
THURSDAY,  April 
TUESDAY,        April 


(•Royal 

I     Socie 

,  I  Shi-ops! 


WEDNESUAY.AprilII 

THURSDAY,     April 

FRIDAY,  April 

MONDAY,         April 

TUESDAY,        April 


f  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
r,  J     Society's  Show  (2  days). 
|  Cornwall  Daffodil  &  Spring  Flower 
i.    Society's  Show  (2  days). 

Caledonian    Horticultural 
Society's  Show. 

opshire  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  at  Shrewsbury. 
Narcissus  Exhibition,  it  Bourne- 
mouth (2  days). 
5— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

{Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 
Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Spring  Show  (2  day3). 
Manchester  and  North  ol_Engl:md 
Orchid  Society. 
t  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition, 
J      at  Regent's  Park. 
|  Royal     Horticultural     Society    of 
1_     Ireland,  Exhibition. 

,.,  /  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
\      Orchid  Society,  Meeting. 

13— Good  Friday. 

16—  Bank  Holiday. 

I  Paris  Universal  Exhibition, 


Tem- 


TUESDAY,        Aran  24 


WEDNESDAY, April 


THURSDAY.     April 


'  \     porary  Show  opens. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  18-York  Florists'  Exhibition. 

THURSDAY,    April  19— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

('Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 
National  Auricula  Society's  Show, 
at  Drill  Hall. 

iteilield  Horticultural  Society's 
hibition. 

{Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Exa- 
minations take  place. 
Midland  Daffodil  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion, at  Birmingham  (2  days). 

, .  |  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
' }  I      Orchid  Society,  Meeting. 


1     at  I 

Chest< 

I.    Exh 


SALES   FOR  THE   ENSUING  WEEK 

MONDAY,    April    2. — Roses,    Greenhouse     Plants,    Lilies, 

Begonias,  Tuberoses,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
TUESDAY,  April  3.— Trade  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Cragg  Royd 

Nursery,  Rawdon,  near  Leeds,  by  order  of  Messrs.  J.  W. 

Moore,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12  o'clock.    (Two 

days). 
WEDNESDAY',  April  I.—  Japanese  Lilies,  Roses,  Herbaceous 

Plants,  Gladioli,  Decorative  Palms,  &c,  at  Protheroe  & 

Morris'  Rooms.— Established  Orchids,  by  order  of  Messrs. 

Stanley  Hobbs  &  Co.,   Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Lilies,    &c, 

from  Japan,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 
THURSD  VY',  April  5.— Herbaceous  Plants,  Ornamental  and 

Flowering  Plants  from  Holland,  Roses,  Lilies,  &c.,  at 

Stevens'  Rooms. 
1'RIDAY,  April  6. — Imported  aud  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 46'2°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London. — March  28  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  44° ;  Min.  3  3. 

Morel  29.— Bright;  cold. 
Provinces.—  March  2$ (6  p.m.):  Max.  46°,  S  W.  Ireland; 
Min.,  37",  N.E.  Scotland. 


Fkom   an   official   announcement 

The  Royal        jn  our  ]as(;  number  it  will  be  seen 

Society.  that  the  Council  of  the  society  has 

decided  to  submit  for  considera- 
tion a  definite  proposal  to  the  Fellows  with 
regard  to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  experi- 
mental garden  in  place  of  Chiswick:  So  far 
good  ;  we  thank  the  council  for  this  oppor- 
tunity it  has  afforded  of  considering  the  matter. 
The  proposals,  however,  are  of  such  vital 
interest   to  the  future   of  the  society  that  the 


mere  summoning  of  a  meeting  to  confirm  the 
action  of  the  council  (as  would  probably  be  the 
result),  is  not  adequate.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Fellows  ought  to  know  how  long  the  lease  at 
Chiswick  has  to  run,  and  whether  its  abandon- 
ment at  this  present  time  is  absolutely  essential. 
Before  the  meeting  is  summoned  the  council 
will  we  hope  circulate  among  the  Fellows  a 
concise  statement,  showing  the  exact  position 
of  the  society,  and  setting  forth  as  impartially 
as  possible  all  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made,  together  with  full  details  of  that  one 
in  particular  which  the  council  have  agreed  to 
recommend  for  adoption. 

The  object  of  the  council  is  stated  to  be  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  in  1904.  What 
is  the  best  method  of  effecting  that  purpose  ! 
Various  suggestions  have  doubtless  been  made 
to  the  Council,  but  the  Fellows  have  only 
been  informed,  and  that  at  present  very  im- 
perfectly, of  one.  We  will  mention  some 
others  that  have  been  suggested  by  our  own 
correspondents  : — 

1.  The  holding  of  a  great  International  Exhi- 
bition on  the  lines  of  that  of  1866,  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  necessary. 

2.  The  erection,  or  at  any  rate,  the  acquisition 
of  suitable  premises  for  the  Society  in  London, 
to  replace  the  present  makeshift  arrangement. 

3.  The  retention  of  Chiswick  as  a  temporary 
matter,  or  till  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

4.  The  postponement  of  the  plan  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  trial-ground  at  some  distance  from 
London. 

5.  The  formation  of  a  Horticultural  College  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  new  trial-ground. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  advocate  this  last 
scheme,  but  with  the  provision  that  the  Society 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  all  financial  responsi- 
bility ;  whilst  others  are  much  opposed  to  it  on 
any  terms. 

Most  of  the  suggestions,  it  will  be  seen, 
involve  great  outlay— an  outlay  far  beyond  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 
Whence  then  is  the  money  to  come  ?  No 
doubt  the  Council  has  definite  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  if  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
make  them  public  before  the  meeting. 

So  far  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  large 
have  been  singularly  apathetic  in  this  matter. 
We  hope  they  will  now  remember  their  duty  to 
the  Society,  duly  consider  the  questions  laid 
before  them,  and  make  public  their  opinions 
before  the  Council  is  definitely  committed  to 
any  scheme  whatevei. 

Twice  within  the  life-time  of  this  Journal  the 
Society  has  been  almost  completely  ruined. 
We  wish  to  do  our  best  to  aid  the  Council  in 
averting  the  possibility  of  a  third  repetition  of 
such  a  catastrophe. 

Once — aud  probably  more  frequently — once 
the  Society  had  a  splendid  opportunity  before 
it,  as  perchance,  it  may  have  now  for  aught  we 
know  ;  it  failed  to  avail  itself  of  that  chance  for 
what  doubtless  seemed  to  the  Council  of  the 
day  sufficient  reasons.  It  was  left  to  a  private 
committee  to  carry  out  the  most  important 
horticultural  exhibition  and  congress  that  has 
yet  been  held  in  any  country.  The  Journal  of 
Proceedings,  the  gift  of  £1000  to  the  Pension 
Fund  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  Lindley 
Library,  remain  to  this  day  as  proofs  of  the 
energy  of  the  committee,  and  the  success  of 
their  enterprise.  All  this  was  accomplished 
without  calling  on  the  guarantors  for  a 
penny-piece.  Are  the  resources  of  horticulture 
less    now    than    in    1866  ?       We     think     not. 


The  year  1904  is  still  at  a  distance.  Im- 
mediate action  is  not  necessary.  The  future 
course  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is 
much  too  important  a  matter  to  be  decided  on 
without  the  fullest  consideration.  We  thank 
the  Council  for  the  opportunity  they  now  promise 
to  the  Fellows  to  consider  the  proposals  made 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary,  and  we 
trust  that  the  Fellows  on  their  parts  will  not  be 
remiss  in  expressing  their  opinions  before  it  is 
"  too  late." 

Linnean  Society.— The  next  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  5,  at  8  p.m. 
precisely,  when  the  following  Paper  will  be  read  : 
Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.—  Sphenophyllum 
and  its  allies,  an  extinct  Division  of  the  Vascular 
Cryptogams.  Exhibitions  :  Mr.  E.  Bidwell,  F.Z.S. 
—  Specimen  of  Beechwood  showing  old  carving 
singularly  embedded  by  subsequent  growth.  Mr. 
W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S. — A  selection  of 
Dr.  A.  Henry's  latest  botanical  discoveries  in 
Western  China. 

KEW. — Where  can  one  escape  from  London's 
unlovely  suburbs'?  Where  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance can  one  enjoy  the  moat  beautiful  sylvan 
scenery,  the  sense  of  repose,  and  all  the  amenities 
of  an  English  park  ?  The  answer  is  at  the  Koyal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Science  is  cared  for  in  other 
departments  of  that  great  establishment,  art  is 
followed  throughout,  but  around  the  lake,  and  in 
the  little  area  surrounding  the  Queen's  Cottage, 
Nature  has  full  sway,  and  nothing  but  the  necessary 
Binuous  path  disturbs  the  sweet  sense  of  calm  and 
beauty.  It  is  only  lately,  by  the  gracious  act  of  the 
Queen,  that  this  delicious  spot  has  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  now,  according  to  the 
Daily  News,  Her  Majesty's  office  of  works  pro- 
poses to  erect  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  in 
the  Old  Deer  Park,  in  close  proximity  to  the  ideally 
beautiful  spot  we  have  mentioned.  We  English 
seem  to  be  perfectly  incorrigible  in  such  matters. 
If  by  accident  we  do  get  a  finely  designed  building 
or  a  well  planned  street,  then  we  at  once  set  to 
work  to  erect  some  ugly  incongruity  which  spoils 
the  whole  effect.  We  trust  this  may  not  be  the 
case  at  Kew.  The  Physical  Laboratory  is  a 
necessity  of  the  times  ;  the  Deer  Park  has  an  area 
of  about  350  acres — abundance  of  space  therefore 
whereon  to  build  the  new  laboratory  without 
encroaching  on  the  seclusion  and  beauty  of  Kew. 
Far  better  would  it  be  to  place  the  laboratory  at 
the  Sheen  end  of  Richmond  Park,  and  to  include 
the  whole  area  of  the  Deer  Park,  except  the  com- 
paratively small  area  required  for  recreation  pur- 
poses and  for  the  observatory  within  the  limits  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Brentford,  Richmond, 
Isleworth,  are  daily  encroaching,  at  least  as  to 
smoke  and  smell,  on  the  Royal  Gardens.  Cul- 
tivation, as  in  the  suburbs  of  London  generally,  is 
becoming  more  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  death 
ensues  from  the  foulness  of  the  atmosphere.  No 
effort  therefore  should  be  spared  to  protect,  and  if 
possible  to  extend  our  noble  Kew. 

The  Drill  HALL.-Jn  these  cold  March  days 
the  Drill  Hall  is  a  cruel  place  both  for  those  who 
have  to  pass  some  hours  in  it,  and  for  the  plants 
exhibited.  On  a  recent  occasion,  many  of  those 
who  sat  at  the  Orchid  Committee,  or  remained  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Lynch's  lecture,  had  occasion  to 
lament  their  temerity.  Such  curtains  as  there  are 
are  ludicrously  inadequate.  Surely  they  might  be 
supplemented  by  a  few  more  yards  of  stuff,  and 
suiuble  screens  might  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
doors  or  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  clean  towels  seem  to  be 
nonexistent. 

Bulb  Exporters'  Association.— We  learn 

that  an  association  under  the  above  style  has 
been  formed  by  the  bulb  exporters  of  Holland,  in 
order  to  protect  their  trade  interests.  A  status 
enquiries  department,  and  another  for  the  collection 
of    debts,    are    special    features.     The    managing 
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•director  of  both  these  departments  is  Dr.  J.  Spoor, 
solicitor  at  the  Haarlem  court  of  justice,  who 
acts  also  as  a  secretary  to  the  association.  The 
association  is  divided  into  six  sections,  according 
to  the  principal  countries  to  which  bulbs  are 
exported  to,  viz.  :— 1,  United  States  of  America 
with  Canada  ;  2,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  3, 
Germany  and  Austria ;  4,  France  and  French- 
speaking  countries  ;  5,  Russia  ;  6,  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark.  Each  section  has  its  own  committee 
and  management ;  the  United  States  section  being 
a  continuation  of  the  late  Exporters  Bond  at 
Lisse.  The  sections'  presidents  represent  their 
sections  in  the  general  committee.  Mr.  T.  Van 
Waveren  is  elected  President  ;  Mr.  Ernst  H. 
Krelage,  Vice-President;  Mr.  J.  H.  We.ntholt, 
Treasurer,  &c.  The  association  which  was  started 
in  February,  consists  already  of  1 15  section  mem- 
bers. The  seat  of  the  association  is  at  Haarlem, 
and  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  J.  Spoor,  Wilhelminastraat,  24,  Haarlem. 

"Icone8  Selective  Horti-Thenensis."— 
The  third  part  of  this  publication,  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  plants  which  have  flowered  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Van  den  Bossche,  Senator  at 
Tirlemont,  contains  figures  and  descriptions 
of  the  following  plants  :  —  Berberis  tenuifolia, 
Liudley,  a  Mexican  species,  with  which  B.  fraxini- 
folia  is  joined ;  Grewia  parviflora,  Bunge,  a 
Chinese  species,  which  is  hardy  at  Tirlemont  ; 
Carmichaelia  australis,  Robert  Brown,  a  New 
Zealand  species ;  Ceratopetalum  gummiferum,  a 
very  interesting  greenhouse  plant,  decorative  in  its 
rosy  calyx.  It  is  prized  at  Christmas-time  in 
Australia.  Pisonia  hirtella,  Humbold,  Bonpland 
&  Kunth,  aD  interesting  greenhouse  plant,  native 
of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  various  parts  of  South 
America. 

"West  Indian  Bulletin."  —  The  second 
number,  which  has  just  reached  us,  contains  the 
full  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Agricultural 
Conference  held  at  Barbados,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  Imperial  Commissioner  for 
Agriculture.  Forty  representatives  were  present 
from  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  various  islands. 
The  Sugar-cane  in  its  various  aspects  naturally 
occupied  most  of  the  attention  of  the  Conference. 
A  note  on  the  artificial  cross-fertilisation  of  the 
Sugar-cane,  by  Professor  D' Albuquerque,  is 
valuable,  as  showing  the  possibilities  which  this 
discovery  presents.  The  report  affords  evidence 
that  the  Imperial  Department  and  its  energetic 
head  are  likely  to  effect  great  good,  if  only  by 
overcoming  the  vis  inertia  of  the  planters. 

"  My  GARDENER.'-The  second  edition  of  this 
book  entitled,  "A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 
Million,"  has  reached  us.  It  is  the  work  of  our 
old  correspodent,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward,  who  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  directed  the  gardens  at  Long- 
ford Castle,  near  Salisbury.  The  work  is  arranged 
alphabetically  in  sections  devoted  respectively"  to 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers.  The  index  is  rather 
a  table  of  contents,  than  an  index  properly  so-called. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  cottagers  and  allot- 
ment-holders, and  will  indeed  be  found  useful  by 
all  classes  of  gardeuers. 

The  National  Auricula  and  Primula 
Society  (Southern  SECTiON).-The  twenty- 
third  annual  Report  of  this  Society  and  the 
schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the  uext  exhibi- 
tion may  now  be  had  from  the  Secretary  Mr 
Kenwood,  16,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading.  As  we 
have  previously  announced,  the  Society's  exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  .James  Street  West- 
minster, on  April  28,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  (Southern  Section). -The  twenty- 
third  annual  report  of  this  society,  together  with  a 
schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the  forthcoming 
exhibition,  is  to  hand.  At  this  show,  which  it  is 
expected  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  July  25, 


at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  classes  for  yellow-ground 
Picotees  have  been  made  the  same  as  for  flowers 
with  a  white  ground,  and  there  are  several  other 
modifications  in  this  enlarged  schedule.  A  Silver 
Cup  is  offered  to  the  winner  of  the  highest  number 
of  aggregate  points  in  the  classes  for  undressed 
blooms,  for  which  several  new  and  interesting 
classes  have  been  provided.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood,  Auricula  Villa,  16,  Hamilton 
R.oad,  Reading. 

Seedling  Sugar-canes. — It  is  curious  to  see 
how  a  botanical  discovery,  which  at  first  and  to 
many  people  seems  of  botanical  interest  only,  may 
turn  out  to  be  of  great  economic  importance. 
Down  to  a  few  years  ago  no  one  had  seen  the  ripe 
seeds  of  the  Sugar-cane — probably  because  they 
had  not  looked  for  them.  Propagation  was  made 
from  cuttings  alone,  and  consequently  there  was  a 
comparatively  limited  range  of  variation.  Now 
seedlings  are  being  raised,  and  some  of  these  prove 
to  be  so  much  richer  in  sugar  than  others,  that  their 
cultivation  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  A  seedling  known  as  "  B.  14"  ". 
has  given  more  than  halfaton  per  acre,  or  nearly 
25  per  cent.,  more  than  "Caledonian  Queen," 
and  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  ton  than  the 
"Bourbon."  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  late  Super- 
intendent of  the  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica, 
writing  in  our  columns,  and  subsequently  in  the 
Times,  concludes  that  if  an  average  of  only  2  to 
2J  tons  per  acre  can  be  produced,  great  benefit 
must  eventually  accrue  to  the  West  Indian  planters. 
Mr.  Thomson  tells  us  that  the  average  yield  per 
acre  in  Jamaica  for  a  long  series  of  years  stands  at 
less  than  1  ton,  so  that  his  estimate  is  a  very 
reasonable  one.  Dr.  Morris,  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  held  at  Barbados  ia  January  last,  men- 
tioned that  "  B.  147  "  produced  under  favourable 
circumstances  3 \  tons  of  sugar  per  acre,  the  average 
of  the  best  canes  previously  cultivated  being  2-55 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  37  per  cent.  This  case  is  an 
interesting  one,  as  showing  the  value  of  experi- 
mental gardens  under  trained  supervision.  We  do 
not  know  if  any  observations  have  been  made  as  to 
the  relative  production  of  sugar  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  cane,  near  the  rootstock,  or  elsewhere. 

MACROZAMIA  MOOREI.— That  cattle  should 
browse  on  the  hard  leaves  of  the  Cycads  seems  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  more  juicy  pabulum.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Baii.ev,  in  the  Queensland  AgricuUuralJournal, 
not  only  demonstrates  that  the  plant  is  eaten,  but 
that  the  consequences  are  very  serious,  entailing, 
as  they  do,  the  death  of  the  cittle. 

Observations  of  Injurious  Insects.  18S 
— The  twenty-third  report  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Ormerod  has  been  issued,  and  may  be  had  from 
Simpkix,  Marshall  &  Co.  The  mode  of  infesta- 
tion of  the  Currant-bud  mite  is  still  a  matter  of 
enquiry. 

Incandescent  Gaslight  and  Plant 
Growth. — The  Bulletin  of  the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  October  last 
contains  a  full  account  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Corbett's 
experiments  on  the  growth  of  plants  subjected  to 
incandescent  gas.  The  following  conclusions  are 
arrived  at  :  — 

1.  The  incandescent  gaslight  of  the  Welsbach 
burner  is  an  active  stimulus  to  plant  growth  when 
used  at  night  to  supplement  daylight. 

2.  Lettuce-plants  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  incandescent  gaslight  at  night  were  taller  and 
heavier  than  plants  of  the  same  variety  and  seed- 
sowing  grown  in  normal  conditions. 

3.  That  Lettuce  and  Spinach  subjected  to  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  light  grew  faster  and 
completed  their  growth  in  less  time  than  plants  of 
the  same  sorts  from  the  same  seed-sowing  grown  in 
normal  conditions. 

4.  That  no  injurious  effects  resulted  from  the  use 
of  the  incandescent  gaslight. 

.").  That  the  stimulating  influence  of  the  light  as 
indicated   by   the   growth   of  plants   used   in   the 


various  tests  ia  shown  by  the  order  in  which  the 
sorts  are  named,  the  first  being  the  most  sus- 
ceptible— Spinach,  Cabbage,  Radish,  Lettuce, 
Tomato. 

6.  That  the  range  of  the  light  is  somewhat 
variable  for  the  different  crops.  In  general  the 
maximum  growth  was  attained  at  12  to  16  feet 
from  the  light,  while  a"  perceptible  increase  waa 
noticed  at  24  feet. 

7.  Bloom  record  of  Tomatos  shows  markedly 
earlier  bloom  in  the  light  house — eight  days  the 
least  and  eighteen  days  the  greatest  difference. 

S.  That  in  the  case  of  Radishes,  top  growth  waa 
stimulated  but  evidently  not  markedly  at  the 
expense  of  root.  With  sugar  Beets  top  growth 
was  greatly  stimulated  evidently  at  the  expense  of 
root  growth. 

9.  That  while  the  roots  of  Beets  grown  in  the 
normal  houBe  were  larger  than  those  in  the  light 
house,  the  sugar  contents  and  the  per  cent,  purity 
was  markedly  higher  in  the  light  house  grown 
roots. 

10.  Spinach,  Lettuce  and  Radishes  all  tend  to 
make  seed-stalks  earlier  under  the  light  than  in 
normal  conditions. 

11.  Lettuce  and  Spinach  under  the  influence  of 
the  incandescent  gaslight  not  only  grew  faster 
during  the  growing  period,  but  the  period  was 
actually  longer  than  for  plants  in  the  normal 
house. 

Calcutta     Horticulturists.  —  The    last 

number  of  Indian  Gardening  (which  we  are  glad  to 
see  improving  a9  it  grows  in  years,  contains  por- 
traits of  well-known  Calcutta  horticulturists.     Mr. 
A.  J.  B.  Gisseleire,  superintendent  of  the  Agri- 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Alipur.     He  ia 
a    Belgian.     After    studying    horticulture    in   bis 
native  country,  where  gardening  is  practised  as  a 
fine  art,  he  came  to  England  and  joined  the  well- 
known  firm  of  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  the  St.   Albans 
nurserymen.     From  there  he  went  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Ken-,  and  thereafter  came  out   to  India, 
having  been  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sander  in  search 
of  the  lost  Orchid,  C'ypripedium  Faireanum,  in  the 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  in  Assam.     His  adven- 
tures in  those  wild  regions,  while  in  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  languages  of  the  country,  would  fill  a 
volume.     However,  he  found  the  natural  habitat 
of    several    Orchids,    among    them    Cypripedium 
Spicerianum.  and  returned  to  Calcutta  more  dead 
than  alive,  having  contracted  the  terrible  "Kala- 
Azar  "  of  Assam.     After  his  recovery  he  joined  the 
Agri-Horticultural    Society  of    India  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  gardens,  where  he  has  been  since 
1896,  and  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  improve. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Lane,  F.R.H.S.,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  began  his  career  as  a 
gardener  at  Frampton  Court,   in  Dorsetshire,  the 
residence  of  A.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.     From  there  he 
went  to  Sherborne  Castle,  also  in  Dorsetshire,  the 
seat  of  J.  K.  D.  W.  Dig  by,  Esq.,  where  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Pragnell  waa  gardener.     From  there  Mr. 
Lane  went  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  of 
Chelsea,   and    then   he  obtained  an   appointment 
with     Colonel     Lockwood,     M.P.,     at    Bishop's 
Hall,  in  Essex.     He  left  that  place  early  in  18S9 
and  entered  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  in  1891 
he  was  selected  to  fill  the  post  of  Assistant-Curator 
at   the   Royal  Botanic   Gardens,   Calcutta.      Five 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Curator  by  Sir  Georgk 
King.   Mr.  H.  St.  Joh-j  Jackson,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. , 
editor  and  proprietor  of  Indian  Gardening,  of  whom, 
from  editorial  modesty,   nothing  is  recorded.     Mr. 
S.  P.  Chatterjee,  F.R.H.S.,isthe  well-known  nur- 
seryman and  florist  of   Calcutta.     He   commenced 
business  in  a  small  way  in  1S76,  which  he  has  built 
up  to  its  present  position  by  hard  work  and  much 
travel  in   many  lands.     Mr.   A.   E.   P.   Griessen. 
Assistant-Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Calcutta,  commenced  his  gardening  career  in  W88 
in  the  great  nursery  of  M.  E.  Dklahaye,  of  Paris, 
the    well-known    Parisian    floral    decorator.      In 
1S90   he    visited    the   principal   horticultural   gar- 
dens,   &c,    in    Switzerland.     He    next    went    to 
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M.  Auduge's  nursery  at  Montreuil.  In  1S92  he 
entered  M.  Duval's  nursery  at  Versailles,  where  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  propagating  department. 
He  left  after  three  years,  and  went  to  England, 
entering  Drost's  Nursery  at  Richmond.  In  June, 
1896,  he  entered  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  be- 
came Orchid-grower  there  the  same  year.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1S9S,  he  was  selected  by  the  Kew  authorities  for 
service  in  India,  and  landed  in  Calcutta  in  January, 
1899.  He  is  the  author  of  pamphlets  on  Ericas, 
Bromeliacere,  and  Orchids,  and  is  the  winner  of 
several  medals  for  his  contributions  on  horticultural 
literature. 

A  Very  Large  Plant  of  Ccelogyne 
CRISTATA. — At  Hatton  Park  there  exists  a  plant 
of  the  above  species  which  measures  5  feet  in 
diameter,  and  Mr.  Baxter  is  very  proud  to  be  the 
possessor  of  such  a  grand  example.  He  would  be 
interested  to  hear  if  there  exists  in  this  country 
another  plant  of  CVelogyne  cristata  as  large  ? 

Experimental  Garden,  Droitwich.—  The 
fourth  report  of  this  garden,  which  is  only  2  acres 
in  extent,  is  an  interesting  record  of  what  may  be 
done.  No  fewer  than  1809  people  visited  the 
garden  in  1897.  The  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  are  the  best  for  the 
general  visitor  to  the  garden  ;  but  the  real  student 
of  horticulture  will  find  something  instructive  and 
interesting  at  all  times — planting  and  pruning, 
root-pruning,  manuring  and  liming,  trenching  and 
digging,  sowing  seeds  and  transplanting,  thinning 
and  weeding,  budding  and  grafting,  making  cut- 
tings, spraying  and  grease-banding,  and  the  usual 
details  of  cultivation  in  their  season.  A  careful 
record  is  kept  of  the  different  varieties  of  Apple 
grown,  their  mode  of  growth,  date,  and  amount  of 
pruning,  date  of  flowering,  gathering  of  fruit,  its 
weight  and  quality.  Similar  records  with  the 
requisite  modifications  are  given  in  the  case  of 
Plums,  Pears,  Strawberries,  Potatos,  and  Peas. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  at  last  spraying  ex- 
periments are  beiDg  carried  out  systematically. 

Decorations  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Queen's  Visit  to  Woolwich.— The  Moral  deco- 
rations on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Herbert  Hospital, 
Woolwich,  were,  as  we  learn,  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  B.  Maller  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  of 
Lee  and  Lewisham,  who  also  supplied  the  bouquet 
of  Orchids  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  presented 
to  the  Queen  by  the  daughter  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
N.  J.  Bourke. 

Japanese  Arboriculture.— The  miniature 
but  aged  trees  reared  with  such  pains  by  the 
Japanese  florists,  are  sometimes  seen  at  exhibitions 
in  England,  and  there  is  a  group  of  them  at  Kew. 
These  little  plants  can  now  be  obtained  in  London 
from  Mr.  Eida,  of  5,  Conduit  Street,  and  of 
Newburgh  Road,  Acton.  The  specimens  at  present 
on  view  include  tiny  fruit-trees  covered  with  pink 
blossom ;  Pyrus  japonica,  with  large  and  scarlet 
flowers  ;  and  Maples  with  ruddy  and  much  cut 
foliage.  Both  the  London  depot  and  the  Acton 
nursery  are  well  worth  a  visit  from  those  interested 
in  these  curious  plants,  in  which,  in  some  cases,  as 
we  have  already  recorded,  the  dwarfness  is  heredi- 
tary, and  no  pinching  or  torturing  necessary  to 
produce  it. 

A  New  Recreation  Ground.—  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  purchase  of  the  Alexandra  Palace 
and  grounds  is  now  practically  assured.  The 
£60,000  voted  by  the  Hornsey  and  Wood  Green 
Councils  will,  it  is  stated,  be  supplemented  by 
£40,000  from  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  and 
Pinchley  and  Barnet  may  help  to  raise  the  remain- 
ing £10,000  required,  and  the  Vestry  of  Isling- 
ton and  the  London  County  Council  will  most 
likely  add  their  mites.  The  question  as  to 
how  best  to  utilise  the  estate  would  soon  be 
settled. 


Mr.  William  Carruthers.— The  Thomson 
Lecturer  of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Church  College  for 
next  year  will  be  Mr.  William  Carruthers, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.S.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Botanical 
Department  of  the  British  Muaeum,  whose  subject 
will  be  "The  Adaptation  of  Plant  Life  to  its 
Environment.''  Mr.  Carruthers,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  the  Thomson  Lecturer  at  the  Free 
Church  College  a  few  years  ago,  when  his  lectures 
were  highly  appreciated. 

"Who's  Who  at  the  War.  "  —  Messrs. 
Adam  &  Charles  Black,  of  Soho  Square,  have 
published  under  this  title  the  names  of  the  leading 
officers  taking  part — or,  alas  !  who  have  taken 
part— in  the  South  African  War.  The  list  of  the 
several  regiments,  together  with  the  localities  at 
which  they  are  stationed,  is  interesting,  as  showing 
not  only  the  magnitude  of  the  force  now  in  Africa, 
but  also  the  world-wide  distribution  of  troops  not 
at  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Bi-centenary  Celebra- 
tion.— At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
on  Friday,  23rd  inst. ,  the  executive  committee 
reported  that  the  actual  income  up  to  the  date  of 
meeting  was  about  £250,  including  subscriptions 
and  special  prizes.  Letters  from  several  conti- 
nental and  American  gentlemen  were  read,  and  in 
each  case  the  writer  expressed  his  sympathy  with, 
and  interest  in,  the  movement,  and  his  intention 
of  being  present  at  the  celebration.  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood's  generous  offer  to  place  at  the  service 
of  the  committee,  for  the  purposes  of  classification, 
the  immense  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  his  firm  (Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Sons)  are  this  season  conducting  at 
Kelvedon,  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  Mr. 
Sherwood's  thoughtful  generosity  in  this  matter 
was  heartily  applauded. 

Fimbriated  Cyclamens.— The  remarkable 
strain  of  Cyclamens  with  fimbriated  foliage  as  well 
as  flowers,  shown  by  the  St.  George's  Nursery 
Company  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  met  with 
a  very  mixed  reception.  It  was  amusing,  if  not 
instructive,  to  listen  to  the  extremely  opposite 
opinions  expressed  in  regard  to  them  by  visitors. 
Such  adjectives  as  "exquisite,''  "worthless," 
"curious,"  "rubbishy,'  and  similar  ones  were 
freely  used  by  persons  taking  different  points  of 
view.  The  ladies  were  least  grudging  of  apprecia- 
tion of  these  novel  plants,  but  all  agreed  that  they 
were  exceptionally  remarkable  ;  whilst  to  the  few 
who  study  plants  as  well  as  see  them,  they  were 
among  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  day. 

The  German  Iris  in  March.— Some  of  the 
hardy  plant  specialists  who  were  present  at  the 
Drill  Hall  show  this  week,  were  surprised  to  see 
plants  of  Iris  germanica  exhibited  in  full  bloom  in 
pots,  and  said  that  they  believed  it  to  be  not 
generally  known  that  this  Iris  is  capable  of  being 
forced  with  such  success.  We  have  knowledge, 
however,  that  the  practice  of  hurrying  the  German 
Iris  into  bloom,  though  not  general,  has  existed 
for  half  a  century.  The  plants  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  were  from  a  private  establishment  at 
Chiswick,  and  were  lifted  from  the  open  ground  but 
three  weeks  ago.  We  would  strongly  recommend  any 
who  have  never  flowered  this  Iris  in  pots,  to  lift  a  few 
clumps  at  once  and  pot-up  the  strongest  growths, 
which  will  be  sure  to  flower,  and  place  them  in  a 
house  with  an  intermediate  temperature.  The 
beautiful  colour  these  flower  possess  will  be  certain 
of  appreciation  during  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks, 
but  in  order  to  have  the  colour  as  rich  as  possible, 
put  the  plants  in  a  good  light  close  to  the  glass, 
and  do  not  force  them  immoderately.  Given  such 
treatment  at  an  earlier  period  another  year,  the 
plants  will  bloom  successfully  in  February. 

The   Traders   in   Poisons.— A  society  has 

been  formed  to  secure  the  amendment  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act  of  186S,  whereby  it  may  be  made 
legal  for  traders,  other  than  pharmacists,  to  sell 
poisons  and  poisonous  compounds  for  technical  or 


trade  purposes.  The  initial  meeting  was  held  on. 
December  6,  1S99,  at  Euston  Hotel,  London,  where 
a  number  of  influential  firms  were  represented,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  existing  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1S68,  whereby 
poisonous  compounds  cau  only  be  sold  legally  by 
chemists,  should  be  ventilated  in  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  and  seed  trade  papers.  A  second 
meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  Euston  Hotel,, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  sphere  of  this 
society  to  all  those  trades  who  are  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  existing  Pharmacy  Act,  and  who- 
would  be  benefited  by  an  amendment  of  the  said 
Act  to  enable  them  to  retail  poisons  or  poisonous 
compounds  for  any  technical  or  trade  purpose,  in- 
original  sealed  packages,  as  received  from  the 
wholesale  dealer  or  manufacturer.  A  committee 
has  been  nominated,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  who  have  appointed  Mr.  G.  H.  Riohabds- 
as  treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Dobbs  &  Hill,  of  Wor- 
cester, as  legal  advisers.  Offices  and  a  permanent 
secretary  will  be  appointed  ;  and  to  meet  expenses- 
it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  subscriptions  from 
those  interested.  Among  the  gentlemen  present  at 
the  last  meeting  there  were  guarantees  given 
amounting  to  £150,  and  as  expenses  will  be  con- 
siderable, it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  sum  will  be 
subscribed  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  to  a 
successful  issue.  Since  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
movement  popular,  the  minimum  subscription  for 
membership  has  been  made  5s.  per  annum,  or  & 
donation  of  10s.  6<Z.  Cheques  and  post-office  orders 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of  G.  H. 
Richards,  Hon.  See.,  pro  tern.,  and  crossed 
"London  and  County  Bank,  Lambeth  Branch," 
and  forwarded  to  him  at  the  temporary  offices,  128, 
South wark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 


CALLIPSYCHES. 

The  genus  Callipsyche  contains  three  species,  of 
which  two  only  are  known  to  cultivation.  They 
are  singular  and  distinguished-looking  bulbous 
plants,  producing  umbrella-like  inflorescences  of 
which  the  essential  organs,  stamens  and  pistils, 
form  the  most  interesting  part ;  the  perianth  being 
small  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

C.  mirabilis  (see  Supplementary  Illustration)  is 
the  more  handsome  plant  of  the  two.  It  produces 
a  pair  of  oblong,  acute  leaves  with  blades  a  foot 
long  and  half  a  foot  wide ;  the  petioles  being 
equally  long.  The  leaves  much  resemble  those 
of  Eucharis.  The  scape,  which  is  produced 
long  after  the  leaves  have  died  down,  is  taper- 
ing, terete,  2  feet  high,  and  bears  an  umbel  of 
twenty-one  flowers.  Each  flower  consists  of  a 
short,  greenish-yellow  perianth,  tubular  in  outline, 
and  white,  declinate  stamens  and  style,  each  being 
over  5  inches  in  length  and  ascending  only  at  the 
tips.  The  whole  inflorescence  spans  10  inches. 
C.  mirabilis  is  a  native  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Ik 
flowers  in  the  latter  third  of  the  year. 

C.  aurantiaca  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6141)  has  a  smaller 
bulb,  and  smaller  leaves  with  distinct  basal  lobes. 
The  scape  is  20  inches  high,  and  bears  a  loose 
umbel  of  7  flowers.  The  perianth  is  larger  than  in> 
the  preceding  species,  being  quite  2  inches  long, 
green  below,  bright  yellow  above.  The  stamens 
and  styles  are  equally  5  inches  long.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Ecuadorian  Andes,  occurring  at  a  consider- 
able elevation.  These  plants  are  in  no  way  of  use- 
to  the  florist,  but  they  would  greatly  interest  the 
student  of  extreme  types. 

Cultivation. — The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  a 
light  and  lasting  compost,  starting  them  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°  F. ,  affording  the  growing 
plants  plenty  of  water  until  signs  of  resting  appear  ; 
exposing  them  fully  to  ripen  when  the  leaves  have 
died  down.  The  plants  enjoy  slight  shading  from 
strong  sunshine,  and  a  dry  resting  period  similar  to 
that  required  by  Hippeastrums.  Geo.  £.  Mallet, 
Isleworth. 
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Notices  of  Books. 

Flowers  of  the  Field.    By  the  late  Rev.  C.  A. 

Johns,    B.A.,   F.L.S.     Twenty-ninth    edition; 

entirely  rewritten  and  revised  by  G.  S.  Boulger. 

F.L.S.,  F.G.S.    (Published  under  the  direction 

of  the  General  Literature  Committee,  London  : 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian   Knowledge, 

Northumberland   Avenue,    W.C.  ;    43,    Queen 

Victoria  Street.  E.C. ). 

It    is    unnecessary   to    use    many  words   when 

•writing  of  this  book  ;  the  fact  of  its  having'passed 

through  many  editions   being  a  guarantee  of  the 

appreciation  with  which  it  has  met. 

The  present  issue,  revised  and  enlarged  by  so 
competent  an  authority  as  is  Professor  Boulger, 
cannot  even  leave  the  book  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  old-fashioned,  since  anything  in  the  earliest 
edition  at  all  obsolete  and  likely  to  mislead  a 
student  has  been  corrected  or  expunged. 


come)'  may  be  viewed  with  doubt.  In  the  present 
ease  we  are  considering  a  fresh  issue  of  a  compara- 
tively old  work,  and  we  see  with  pleasure  that  in 
the  crowded  ranks  referred  to  it  takes  a  high  place, 
being  an  epitome  of  accurate  information  systema- 
tically yet  not  abstrusely  set  before  the  reader, 
who  will  find  that  when  he  tries  to  name  his  plants 
it  is  easy  to  "run  it  down"  in  the  well-classified 
lists  here  given,  and  he  will  be  told  about  his 
specimens  intelligently,  and  also  intelligibly,  and 
not  be  deterred  by  sentences  containing  inordinately 
difficult  words. 


Minnesota  Plant  Life.  By  Conway  Mac- 
millan  (published  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 
by  the  "  University  for  the  people  of 
Minnesota.") 

We  call  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  words 
which  we  have  placed  in  inverted  commas.  They 
seem  to  indicate  a  different  conception  of  the  func- 
tions and  office  of  a  University  to  what   we  are 


FlG.    6.">. — FIELD   OF   NARCISSUS   ORNATUS,    ORCHARD   CO.,    SCOTBY,    CARLISLE. 


For  those  who  do  not  know  this  book,  it  may  be 
described  as  being  a  somewhat  bulky  work  (there 
are  about  nine  hundred  pages  in  it),  on  British 
botany,  or  on  such  introductory  steps  to  that 
science  as  are  calculated  to  lead  the  enthusiastic 
enquirer  on  to  more  advanced  treatises.  In  the 
beginning  the  most  commonly  used  botanical  words 
and  terms  are  explained,  and  from  these  we  are  led 
on  through  all  the  various  orders  of  plants,  with 
descriptions  of  the  species  that  represent  them. 

Flowers  of  the  Field  is  not  a  child's  book,  though 
young  people  could  use  it  and  understand  it ;  nor 
is  it  a  companion  for  country  rambles,  but  rather  a 
guide  to  aid  the  collector  in  naming  his  specimens 
on  his  return. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  many  admirable 
illustrations,  which  are  not  uselessly  pretty,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  in  books  prepared  for  amateurs, 
but  clear,  and  with  no  tendency  to  flatter  the 
subjects  represented. 

There  are  nowadays  so  very  many  elementary 
and  other  unambitious  botanical  hand  books,  most 
of  them  based  on  some  pet  scheme  of  the  compiler, 
and  arranged  in  accordance  with  it,  that  any  new- 


accustomed.  Our  University  of  London,  and  the 
newer  universities  in  some  of  our  large  cities. 
realise  the  idea  far  more  comprehensively  than  the 
older  universities  which  can  hardly  be  called 
universities  for  the  people.  This,  however,  is  only 
incidental,  our  main  purpose  being  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  book.  The  author  thus  explains  his 
object : — 

"  With  a  minimum  of  technicalities,  senti- 
mentalities, unavoidable  inaccuracies,  or  cumber 
some  details  it  [the  book]  seeks  to  accomplish  the 
following  ends — 

1.  The  plant  world  is  presented  as  an  assemblage 
of  living  things. 

2.  The  different  kinds  of  plants  in  Minnesota 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  are  briefly  reviewed 
in  their  natural  order. 

3.  Some  plant  structures  and  behaviours  [sic~\  are 
elementarily  explained  as  adaptations  to  sur- 
rounding nature. 

4.  Certain  individuals  and  societies  are  brought 
before  the  reader  as  having  life-problems  of  their 
own,  not  as  mere  material  for  economic  anatomical 
or  classificatory  industry.'' 


The  book  is  one  which  we  should  like  to  see 
taken  as  a  model  in  every  English  or  Scottish 
county.  It  comprises  an  account  in  the  simplest 
language  of  representatives  of  well  nigh  every 
group  of  plants.  These  are  studied  in  the  first 
instance  as  they  grow  in  the  fields  and  woods. 
There  is  no  scamping  of  this  or  that  group  as  being 
too  obscure  or  difficult  for  beginners,  but  the  whole 
plant-world,  so  far  as  represented  in  Minnesota,  is 
passed  under  review.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  plants  grow,  their  consequent  adaptations  and 
relations  to  one  another,  the  part  they  play  in  the 
scenery  of  the  country — all  these  points  and  others 
which  we  cannot  enumerate  in  detail,  are  handled 
by  one  who  is  evidently  a  master  of  his  subject  and 
familiar  with  every  district  of  his  State. 

The  illustrations  are  good  and  really  illustrative, 
and  there  is  a  good  index.  We  recommend  the 
volume  specially  to  teachers  in  our  schools  as  one 
which  will  afford  them  an  excellent  model,  to  be 
followed  by  themselves  or  their  pupils,  or  it  may  be 
used  as  a  textbook,  provided  a  sufficient  supply  of 
illustrative  specimens  are  available. 


CULTURE  OF  NARCISSUS  BLOOMS 

FOR  MARKET  SALE. 
Although  the  cultivation  of  Narcissus  is 
carried  on  most  extensively  in  the  isles  of 
Scilly,  the  industry  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  favoured  isles,  or  even  to  that  part  of  the 
mainlaud  known  as  Cornwall,  where  horticul- 
turists and  farmers  of  late  years  have  been  taking 
leaves  from  their  neighbour's  book.  In  Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  and  Surrey  (as  instanced  by 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Ham  Common),  and  other 
counties,  large  quantities  of  Narcissus  are  grown 
for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  to  the  markets.  Our 
illustration  (tig.  65)  affords  an  instance  of  this 
near  Carlisle,  where  there  is  cultivated  annually  a 
considerable  area  of  these  bulbs  by  the  Orchard 
Company.  Scotby.  The  variety  so  freely  flowering 
in  our  illustration  is  that  known  as  "  ornatus,"  a 
good  form  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus.  In  a  few  weeks' 
time  the  field  will,  it  is  hoped,  again  afford  the 
magnificent  display  shown  by  our  photograph.  It 
will  ba  seen  how  very  clear  is  the  line  dividing 
those  plants  in  full  flower  from  others  the 
"  gatherers  "  have  visited. 


Market  Gardening 


FICUS  ELASTIC  A. 

The  India-rubber  plant  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  plaDts  for  indoor  decoration,  and 
consequently  is  grown  iu  large  quantities  for 
market.  When  well  managed,  the  species  is  very 
profitable  to  grow.  In  order  to  command  good 
prices,  the  plants  must  be  perfect — that  is,  they 
must  be  furnished  with  good  leaves  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  a  single  damaged  leaf  spoiling  a 
plant ;  and  it  is  essential  that  the  stem  should  be 
short -jointed  and  stout.  Large  numbers  are 
annually  imported  from  the  Continent  ;  but  these 
are  rarely  equal  to  the  English-grown  plants.  The 
variety,  too,  is  slightly  different  to  that  usually 
growu  iu  this  country,  the  leaves  being  longer,  and 
not  so  wide.  I  find  plants  propagated  from  the 
imported  stock  still  retaiu  this  difference.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  matter  of  taste  which  is  the  better, 
but  I  prefer  the  English  variety  with  the  broad 
oval  leaves  and  short-jointed  stems. 

Where  the  India-rubber  plant  is  grown  in  quan- 
tity, old  plants  are  kept  on  purpose  of  increase. 
After  the  cuttings  for  the  current  seasou  have  been 
taken,  these  old  plants  are  well  cared  for,  and 
induced  to  make  all  the  growth  possible ;  but 
previous  to  making  new  growth,  they  should  be 
cleansed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco,  and  the  leaves 
sponged.  Towards  the  autumu,  when  good  growth 
has  been  made,  they  may  be  kept  rather  dry  and  eool, 
and  the  first  cuttings  may  be  taken  at  auy  part  of  the 
wiuter,  wheD  they  will  have  become  somewhat  dor- 
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mant  and  the  wood  fairly  firm.  The  tops  will  provide 
the  first  batch  of  cuttiDgs,  and  later  on  the  buds  or 
"eyes."  Sometimes  an  entire  stem  is  cut  up,  but 
it  is  better  to  take  the  buds  periodically  as  they 
begin  to  start  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  cut  - 
tings  may  be  put  singly  into  small  pots  in  a  mixture 
of  sandy  loam,  with  a  pinch  of  sand  at  the  base  of 
the  cutting.  It  is  also  advisable  to  apply  quite 
dry  sand  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  off,  -both  to  the 
stock  plant  and  to  the  base  of  the  cuttings.  A 
good  bottom  heat  is  more  essential  than  a  high  sur- 
face temperature,  and  atmospheric  moisture  must 
be  constantly  afforded,  but  little  water  to  the  soil 
until  they  begin  to  root.  After  rooting  has  begun 
it  is  not  long  before  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots  is 
required.  This  time  good  loam,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  manure,  may  be  used  in  the  potting ; 
and  when  roots  permeate  the  soil,  liquid-manure 
may  be  freely  afforded.  The  plants  may  be  grown 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  in  stove-heat, 
and  be  well  exposed  to  sunlight  ;  but  later  very 
little  artificial  heat  is  required.  I  have  seen  the 
plants  placed  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  months, 
and  in  sheltered  spots  it  stands  well,  and  the  leaves 
gain  a  bronzy  red  tint.  Short-jointed  wood  can 
only  be  obtained  by  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
and  not  crowding  the  plants.  The  syringe  may  be 
used  freely,  but  too  much  water  at  the  roots  is 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plants.  Plants 
about  18  inches  high,  growing  in  48's,  find  the 
readiest  sale,  and  a  fair  demand  exists  for  plants  of 
a  larger  size  in  32's,  from  2  to  2.j  feet  high.  The 
introduction  of  the  Kentias  has  somewhat  checked 
the  demand  for  this  useful  plant,  but  it  still  remains 
a  favourite  with  many  persons.  A.  H. 


A  BED    OF    BOCCONIA    CORDATA. 

There  are  three  species  of  Bocconiamet  with  in 
our  gardens,  namely,  B.  coidata,  the  subject  of  our 
present  note  ;    B.   frutescens,  and  B.  integrifolia 
the    best   known   being  cordata.     The   plant   pos' 
sesses   large,    reflexed,   roundish    cordate    leaves 
deeply  veined  with  sinuate  margin.     The  flowers 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut  are  terminal,  numerous 
and  borne  in  a  large  panicle.     The  flowers   being 
of  a  very  pale  buff  tint  are  not  showy,   but  they 
and  the  entire  plant  have  a  distinct  and  pleasine 
appearance.  ° 

The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  needing  no  protec 
tion  whatever  during  the  winter,  and'is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  planting  singly  or  in  groups  on  the 
lawn.  Clumps  may  be  moved  at  this  season  and 
some  might  be  gently  forced. 

Our  illustration  (tig.  66,  p.  205)  shows  in  what 
manner  it  is  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Dixon  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  means  of  figuring  it. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 

ERIOSTEMON  CUSP1DATUS. 
This  species  of  Eriostemon  is  a  capital  plant  for 
flowering  in  February  and  March,  and  its  culti- 
vation presents  no  difficulties.  In  common  with 
some  other  Australian  plants,  the  plant  should  be 
kept,  after  it  has  flowered,  in  a  warm,  moist  house 
and  its  growth  is  well  advanced  ;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  to  ripen  its  shoots.  The  right  sort  of 
soil  is  hard  fibrous  peat,  which  should  be  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sharp  sand,  and  the 
potting  should  be  performed  firmly.  The  proper 
time  to  re-pot  plants  of  flowering  age  is  when  they 
have  passed  out  of  bloom.  In  order  to  have  the 
plants  in  succession  of  flowering  they  should  be 
placed  in  slightly  varyiDg  temperatures  in  the 
autumn.  Propagation  is  by  means  of  cuttings 
taken  in  the  spring,  and  inserting  them  in  5-in  pots 
filled  with  sandy  soil.  These  should  be  put  under 
a  hand-light  in  a  cool  pit,  potted  off  singly  when 
rooted,  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  When  grown 
on  from  cuttings  in  this  manner,  a  long  time  elapses 
before  specimens  of  a  good  size  are  obtained,  and 
it  is  preferable  to  purchase  some  grafted  plants 
rom  a  specialist.  H.  H.  T. 


Y  V 

Home  Correspondence. 


THE  ARTILLERY  PLANT  IN  JADOO.—  Might  I 
ask  whether  any  of  your  readers  who  use  Jadoo- 
fibre  have  found  that  Pilea  miiscosa  (the  Artillery 
Plant)  has  sprung  up  unaccountably  in  the  Jadoo  ? 
I  have  myself  seen  some  most  unaccountable 
instances  of  it,  and  am  told  that  it  frequently  hap- 
pens. The  question  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
for  if  it  does  so  spring  up,  it  would  apparently 
point  to  the  seed  having  lain  dormant  for  many 
thousands  of  years  in  the  moss  deposit  from  which 
the  supplies  are  drawn  for  the  manufacture  of 
Jadoo,  and  that  the  process  gone  through  has 
started  the  germ  of  life  again.  Pilea  muscosa  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America, 
and  could  not  possibly  live  in  the  open-air  in  the 
northern  climate  from  which  the  moss  comes,  so 
its  presence  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  its  dropping 
into  the  moss  after  it  is  dug  out.  One  would  have 
thought,  too,  that  if  there  were  any  seed  in  the 
moss,  it  would  be  destroyed  in  the  long  boiling 
process  which  Jadoo  goes  through  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  It  has  been  often  said  that  if  a  seed 
has  life  in  it,  it  is  bound  to  come  up  in  Jadoo  ; 
but  this  goes  far  beyond  mere  ordinary  germination 
of  seed,  if  it  really  is  the  case.  J.  Halford  Thomp- 
son, EaslHiff,  Teignmoutk,  March  26. 

APPLE  "  GABALVA  "  AT  CARDIFF  CASTLE.— 
Calling  upon  Mr.  Pettigrew  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was 
again  shown  this  fine  late  keeping  Apple,  which 
recently  received  an  "Award  of  Merit  "  from  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  excellent 
qualities  of  which  have  long  since  been  recognised 
in  the  Castle  Gardens.  I  hope  it  will  soon  be 
placed  in  commerce  now  it  has  made  its  dibul. 
[The  variety  is  to  be  distributed  by  Mr.  S.  Treseder. 
nurseryman,  Cardiff.  Ed.].  Like  everything  else  he 
takes  in  hand,  Mr.  Pettigrew  cultivates  his  Apple 
trees,  does  not  starve  or  neglect  them,  and  they 
are  amongst  the  finest  and  best  grown  trees  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  are  trees  20  feet  high  and 
upwards,  and  as  much  through.  They  are  fur- 
nished from  the  ground,  with  clean  open  branches, 
and  each  have  fruit  spurs  from  base  to  extremity, 
being  perfect  models  of  skilful  cultivation.  The 
roots  are  equally  well  cared  for,  and  each  tree  is 
given  a  good  coating  of  manure,  covering  the  same 
area  as  do  the  branches.  Pears  are  equally  good, 
and  both  are  on  the  free  stock,  which  is  best  of  all. 
In  the  glass-houses,  there  were  the  very  best  one- 
year-old  Pot  Vines  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are 
very  strong,  hard,  and  well  ripened.  Strong 
healthy  Melon  plants  were  much  in  evidence,  and 
Mr.  Pettigrew  is  an  authority  on  good  English 
grown  Melons.  Peaches  had  "set"  splendidly. 
The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  good  things  seen 
in  a  hurried  visit  to  the  skilfully  managed  gardens 
at  this  historic  place.  W.  Crump,  Madresficld 
Court  Gardens. 

THE  NEW  Chiswick.— As  you  are  good  enough 
to  open  your  columns  for  practical  suggestions  as 
to  where  the  new  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  ought  to  be,  one  correspondent  (Mr. 
Gibbs)  pluckily  proposing  its  removal  to  St.  Albans, 
which  to  northern  nurserymen  and  gardeners  would 
certainly  be  a  boon  as  compared  with  Chiswick, 
would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  improve  upon  Mr. 
Gibb's  idea,  from  my  point  of  view,  by  suggesting 
to  bring  the  Society's  new  gardens  on  to  Bedford. 
Bedford  is  more  central  than  St.  Albans  ;  it  is  well 
served  by  both  the  North- Western  and  Midland 
Railways,  and  is  situated  almost  midway  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  no  other  town  could 
the  new  gardens  be  more  centrally  situated,  or 
more  readily  approached  from  all  quarters  of  Eng- 
land.  The  town  is  not  only  a  beautiful  one,  but 
one  that  contains  numerous  modern  improvements. 
The  schools  of  Bedford  are  a  great  attraction.  It 
possesses  a  park,  and  the  river  Ouse  near  the  towu 
broadens  out  into  a  fine  stretch  of  water.     If  the 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  means  to  make  its 
teaching  comprehensively  useful,  it  must  come 
further  away  from  London,  and  give  northern 
nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  garden  amateurs, 
better  facility  of  visiting  its  gardens.  Nur- 
serymen and  gardeners  in  and  about  London 
have  had,  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  gardens, 
at  Chiswick  the  almost  absolute  monopoly  of  its 
advantages,  whilst  those  who  live  in  the  Midlands 
and  further  north  and  west,  have  been  left  out  in 
the  cold,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  of 
larger  calibre  of  both  sections.  If,  unfortunately 
for  us  of  the  north,  the  new  gardens  are  placed  to 
the  south  of  London,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  an  entirely  new  Horticultural  Society's  garden 
spring  into  existence  for  the  Midland  counties, 
having  Birmingham  for  its  centre,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  good  Ar*i  well  able  to  create  such  a 
garden.  There  aP^xcellent  esprit  de  corps  amongst 
the  gardeners  oPihat  locality,  and  the  formation  of 
such  a  garden  might  easily  be  brought  about. 
True,  at  Bedford  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
would  have  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  a  neighbour — 
a  horticultural  power  in  himself  ;  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  Birmingham  we  should  have  the  no  less 
power  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  Highbury  to  encou- 
rage and  to  guide  us.  And,  by-the-by,  Bir- 
mingham offers  railway  facilities  almost  equal  to 
London  itself.    W.  Miller,  Berkswell,  Coventry. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  BEECHENSE.  —  At  the  present 
time  I  have  a  spike  of  the  above-named  variety 
with  two  fully-expanded  flowers,  and  another  bud 
more  thau  half  developed,  all  on  one  spike,  and 
from  all  appearance  the  bud  will  be  in  flower  long 
before  the  first  flower  is  decayed.  The  latter  has 
been  in  flower  six  months,  which  I  take  to  be  a. 
rare  occurrence.  G.  Stratford,  Oakfield,  Eden  Pari? 
Bechenham. 

SAXIFRAGA  APICULATA. — My  experience  of 
Saxifraga  apiculata  this  season  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Mr.  E.  Jenkins.  For  some  time 
I  was  afraid  that  I  was  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  its  flowers  this  year,  as  the  earlier  promise 
seemed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hard  weather. 
Fortunately,  however,  one's  regrets  were  prema- 
ture, and  the  plants  are  now  very  pleasing.  A 
small  clump  in  a  position  which  get*  no  sun  in 
winter  entirely  escaped  injury  to  its  flowers,  and 
is  now  more  profusely  covered  with  them  than 
those  planted  in  full  sun,  usually  the  best  place  for 
this  Saxifrage.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  much  earlier  than 
S.  sancta,  now  in  bloom  here,  and  its  larger 
flowers  are  softer  and  more  attractive  in  colouring 
than  those.  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Jenkins 
says  about  the  need  of  the  plant  for  plenty  of 
moisture  in  tlie  spring ;  and  even  later  in  the 
season  it  is  the  better  for  having  abundant  supplies. 
While  I  do  not  find  that  the  plant  needs  partial 
shade,  our  northerly  climate  and  cooler  summers 
will  fully  account  for  the  difference  of  treatment 
between  Mr.  Jenkins  and  myself  in  this  respect. 
■?.  Ariiolt,  Carsethom-by- Dumfries,  N.B. 

BERBERIS  STENOPHYLLA.  — In  last  week's- 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mr.  C.  Wolley  Dod  says 
that  B.  stenophylla,  although  stated  to  be  a  hybrid, 
was  regarded  as  a  species  in  Index  Kewensis,  and 
that  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  following 
Mr.  Lynch's  lecture  on  "Evolution  of  Plants" 
made  a  point  of  its  being  raised  freely  from  seed. 
If  reference  had  been  made  to  the  Kew  Handlist 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs  it  would  have  been  seen  that 
the  plant  in  question  is  not  a  species,  but  a  hybrid 
between  B.  empetrifolia  and  B.  Darwini.  I  may 
state  here  that,  according  to  Kew  experience,  the 
seeds  of  B.  stenophylla  x  ,  although  they  germinate 
freely  enough,  do  not  come  true  by  any  means, 
but  show  all  sorts  of  intermediates  between  the 
two  parents.  The  raisers  too,  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  emphasise  the  fact  that  seeds  do  not  come 
true,  and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  cuttings. 
B.  stenophylla,  of  Hance,  is  a  Chinese  plant, 
really  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  the  Himalayan 
B.  Wallichiana.  This,  of  course,  is  the  plant 
mentioned  in  Index  Kewensis.  The  hybrid,  B. 
stenophylla,  was  raised  between  the  parents  already 
mentioned,  by  Messrs  Fisher,  Holmes  &  Co., 
Handsworth,  near  Sheffield,  several  years  previous 
to  1865,  in  which  year  a  coloured  plate  of  the 
plant  was  published  in  the  Floral  Magazine, 
t.  252.  The  name  which  it  now  bears  appears  to 
have  been  first  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  1864,  p.  460,  previous  to  which  the  plant  had 
een  exhibited  under  the  name  of  B.  Handsworth- 
bnsis  ;  an  illustration  of  this  hybrid,  one  of  the 
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most  useful  and  beautiful  of  hardy  evergreens  in 
cultivation,  appears  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1880,  xiv. ,  p.  "213,  fig.  41,  but  strangely  enongh 
the  name  is  not  given  in  Select  Index  of  Plants 
from  1841 — 1878,  published  in  these  columns  in 
1879 — 80.  Geo.  Nicholson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
[All  sorts  of  intermediate  conditions  between  B. 
empetrifolia  and  B.  Darwini  may  be  found  among 
seedlings  of  B.  stenophylla  x  ,  some  almost  exactly 
like  one  or  the  other  parent,  others  interme- 
diate. Ed.]. 

ANEMONE  (HEPATICA)  ANGULOSA.  —  I  hope 
"J.  C."  (p.  189),  will  take  care  of  his  seedlings  of 
Anemone  angulosa  with  white  and  pink  flowers. 
These  colours  are  rare  in  this  species,  and  the  few 
who  possess  them  prize  them  highly.  A  continental 
nurseryman  offered  the  white  and  pink  forms  some 
time  ago,  and  through  the  kindness  of  a  reader  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  Denmark  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  possessing  a  pink  variety.     I  see  that 


cool  chamber  is  allowed  to  fall  too  low,  so  that 
some  of  the  Oranges  get  "frosted.  '  The  rinds  of 
these  become  soft  when  thawed,  and  blue  mould 
immediately  follows.  The  cases  should  be  unpacked 
on  arrival,  and  the  fruit  sorted  and  wiped  where 
condensed  moisture  is  apparent.  If  the  damaged 
fruit  be  peeled  at  once,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
injury  is  only  skin-deep,  and  that  no  mouldy  or 
bitter  taste  has  been  imparted  to  it.  The  Califor- 
nians  certainly  lead  the  way  in  fruit  culture.  Their 
New  Town  Pippins  have  adorned  the  shop-windows 
in  London  all  the  winter,  and  although  not  so  fine 
in  flavour  as  the  same  variety  grown  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Continent,  they  are  finer  in 
appearance  and  keep  better.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Californian  fruit-growers  will  eventually 
give  the  world  seedless  Muscat  Grapes.  Efforts 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  for  some  years, 
and  Grape-growers  in  England  would  be  glad  to 
learn  what  progress  has  been  made.  I  with  the 
fruit-growers  of  California  would  export  a  little  of 
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both  colours  are  now  offered  by  an  English  hardy 
plant  dealer,  and  that  Herr  Max  Leicbthn  includes 
them  in  his  new  list.  We  have  thus  every  reason 
to  look  forward  to  this  Anemone,  or  Hepalica, 
taking  a  higher  place  in  our  gardens.  Can  "J.  C." 
kindly  give  me  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
his  garden  ?  It  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  soil  in  causing  these 
variations  amoog  cultivated  plants.  S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorn-l>y-Dum  fries,  N.  B. 

CALIFORNIAN  SEEDLESS  ORANGES.— That  de- 
licious variety,  the  "  Navel  Orange,"  has  a  special 
value  for  invalids.  It  is  not  only  entirely  free 
from  pips,  but  the  texture  of  the  fruit  is  so  tender 
that  it  may  be  eaten  without  the  exertion  of 
sucking,  and  no  fibrous  material  is  left  for  the 
mouth  to  reject.  When  one  considers  that  these 
Oranges  are  sent  across  the  continent  of  North 
America  by  rail,  and  then  over  the  Atlantic  by 
steamer,  the  wonder  is  great  that  they  should 
generally  arrive  in  such  good  condition.  The  care 
with  which  the  Oranges  are  selected,  and 
the  skilful  way  in  which  they  are  packed, 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  all  concerned 
in  the  consignments.  The  only  defect  that  1 
have  observed  is    that  the    temperatuie    in   the 


their  skill  and  enterprise  to  this  country,  espe- 
cially to  the  West  of  England,  where  they  seem  tc 
think  that  the  principal  use  of  Apples  is  to  make 
cider,  although  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable 
to  the  production  of  dessert  Apples  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  the  highest  flavour.    W.  lioupell. 

HAIRINESS  OF  PLANTS.— Prof.  Henslow  (Qard. 
Chron.,  March  24,  1900,  p.  188)  states  that  I  have 
called  attention  in  the  Gard.  Chron.  recently  "to 
great  differences  in  this  feature  between  various  Bpe- 
cies  growing  together,  and  even  on  different  leaves 
of  the  same  plant."  I  have  carefully  copied  the 
sentence,  because  I  do  not  remember  having  written 
anything  on  this  subject  in  these  columns,  and  the 
fact  thac  hairy  and  hairless  plants  grow  in  the  most 
intimate  association  is  so  well  known  that  I  am  at 
lots  to  realise  in  what  connection  I  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  making  such  a  statement. 
I  presume  Mr.  Henslow's  remarks  must  refer  to 
my  account  of  Mathiola  sinuata,  var.  oyensis, 
which  appears  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  aecom 
panying  plate  7703,  and  in  which  I  mentioned  that 
hairy  and  hairless  individuals  of  the  same  species 
grow  side  by  side.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Henslow's 
theories  on  this  subject,  may  he  not  be  generalising 
on  insufficient  data?   IV.  Bolting  Hem  s< 


PRIMULA  OBCONICA.— So  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  this  very  useful  plant,  that  it 
seem3  scarcely  possible  to  say  anything  that  has 
not  already  been  said  ;  yet  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  read  in  the  ( .'ardtners'  Chronicle,  or  elsewhere, 
that  it  is  such  a  very  dangerous  plant  to  some  people 
that  they  are  affected  by  it  in  simply  passing  through 
and  about  rooms  in  which  the  plant  is  placed,  and 
who  do  not  actually  come  into  contact  with  it. 
Here  we  use  a  good  many  of  i  he  plants  for  furnish  - 
ing,  and  a  case  has  occurred  of  irritation  of  the 
skin.  A  local  medical  man  on  being  consulted, 
says  it  is  all  due  to  Primula  obconica.  The  sufferer 
in  question  has  no  reason  to  touch  or  handle  the 
plants  in  any  way,  his  duties  take  him  to  all  parts 
of  the  rooms  where  the  plants  are,  and  the  medical 
man  thus  accounts  for  the  irritation.  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  on  this  point,  or  I 
should  advise  my  employer,  who  is  an  admirer  of 
the  plant,  to  discontinue  growing  it.  Have  you, 
or  any  of  your  correspondents,  ever  heard  of  a 
similar  case?  George  Jones,  Ched'mgton  Court 
Gardens. 

OROBANCHE  ON  PELARGONIUM.— I  have  plea- 
sure in  forwarding  to  you  a  specimen  of  Orobanche 
minor,  a  variety  of  Broom-rape,  which  is  parasitic 
on  the  roots  of  Pelargonium  Madame  I,enioine. 
After  carefully  removing  the  soil  the  attachment  is 
plainly  shown.  Last  year  a  plant  of  the  same 
species  grew  here  in  a  pot  containing  a  plant  of 
Eupatorium  riparium.  No  doubt  the  seeds  have 
been  introduced  in  the  potting  soil,  although  I  have 
never  seen  a  plant  of  any  variety  of  Orobanche 
growing  in  the  park  from  which  the  Boil  was 
obtained.  Can  you  tell  me  if  such  instances  is  of 
common  occurrence?  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it  before.  TT.  TreviihicL;Gamt<s  House  Gardens. 
Wimborne.  [Not  very  uncommon.  Ed.  | 

VIOLETS. — We  grow  a  considerable  lot  of  these 
in  the  open  fields — and  try  all  the  new  ones.  It 
may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  thesocalkd 
new  sorts  Luxonne  and  Edmond  de  Terte,  from  the 
continent,  are  the  same  as  the  older  Bourg  la 
Reine — which  is  a  synonym  (or  the  type)  of  Italia 
and  Primavera,  all  being  alike  in  giving  here  most 
blossom  in  spring — large  flowers  with  white  eyes 
veined  a  little  with  purple  on  the  white.  We  find 
Princess  of  Wales  the  best,  yet  Amiral  Avellon 
is  of  very  rich  plum  colour — add  to  these  "  Wells- 
iaDa,"  Lees  odoratissima,  and  California,  and  no 
better  can  be  desired  in  the  single  kinds.  Geoti/t 
Bnnyard  .(•  Co.,  Afai<ls!one. 


THE^YEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

The  present  spell  of  cold  weather  has  now  lasted 
twelve  days,  during  which  there  basbeeu  only  one 
day  which  was  in  any  way  unseasonably  warm. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  there  occurred  two 
very  cold  nights,  but  since  then  the  thermometer 
exposed  on  the  lawn  has  at  no  time  shown  more 
than  10°  of  frost.  ,Tbe  ground  has  been  getting 
gradually  colder  during  the  past  week,  and  is  now 
about  2°  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  at  1  foot  deep 
Dearly  4°  colder  than  is  seasonable.  There  was  a 
little  rain  on  the  21st,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  several  light  falls  of  snow,  but  never  sufficient 
to  quite  cover  the  ground.  For  over  100  hours 
during  the  week  the  direction  of  the  wind  was 
some  point  between  north  and  east.  These  north- 
easterly winds  were,  however,  of  only  moderate 
strength.  The  week  was  ou  the  whole  rather  a 
sunless  one,  indeed,  for  four  consecutive  days  the 
sun  shone  for  altogether  only  two  and  a  half  hours. 
E.  M.,  Berk-ham  "ted.  March  27. 


Novelties. 

THE  TRIPLEX  SYRINGE. 

MESSRS.  Bentok  &  Stone,  of  Bracebridge Street. 
Birmingham,  and  Charterhouse  Street,  London, 
have  sent  us  a  triplex  syringe,  which,  though  of 
simple  construction,  is  very  efficient.  Hold  the 
syrioge  in  one  direction  indicated  on  the  nor/le. 
and  a  siDgle  jet  is  produced.  Turn  it,  and  hold 
it  in  another  position,  and  a  coarse  spray  is  pro- 
duced. A  further  turn,  and  a  fine  spray  results. 
These  effects  are  produced  by  simply  turning  the 
barrel  of  the  syringe  ;  there  are  no  nozzles  to  screw 
on  or  off.  A  similar  arrangement  can  he  applied 
to  the  end  of  the  hose. 
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SOCI  ETI  ES. 

» 
ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

March  27.— Notwithstanding  the  severely  cold  winds  that 
continued  to  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  there  was  a 
most  interesting  display  of  exhibits  at  the  fortnightly  meeting 
of  this  Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  the  awards  of  two 
First-class  Certificates,  one  to  Dendrobium  nobile  album, 
from  Gup.ney  Fowler,  Esq.,  and  the  other  to  Dendrobium  x 
Melpomene,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Also  of  Awards  of 
Merit  to  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  ; 
D.  Clio  superbnm,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  ;  Odonto- 
glossuuitriumphans"  Raymond  Crawshay,"  from  De  B.  Craw- 
shay, Esq.  ;  and  to  Ada  aurautiaca,  from  J.  T.  Bennett- 
PoM,  Esq. 

The  Floral  Committee  was  exceptionally  well  attended, 
and  was  called  upon  to  inspect  a  great  variety  of  exhibits. 
There  were  large  and  unusually  interesting  exhibits  of  Cycla- 
mens ;  a  most  attractive  display  of , hardy  flowering  shrubs 
blooming  in  pots,  shown  by  several  exhibitors ;  groups  of 
Azaleas  ;  and  an  exhibit  of  "Colchester  Roses,"  from  Messrs. 
Cant.  From  Bristol  was  shown  a  collection  of  varieties  of 
Violets,  and  there  were  numerous  small  exhibits  that  attracted 
attention.  This  Committee  recommended  four  Awards  of 
Merit.  These  were  to  zonal  Pelargonium,  Miss  Ashworth, 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons;  Violet  La  France,  from 
Messrs.  House  &  Son  ;  greenhouse  Rhododendron  Dr. 
Stocker,  from  Dr.  Stock er  ;  and  Cyclamen  fimbriatum  (the 
strain),  from  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell. 

There  was  little  for  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
to  do,  but  they  recommended  the  award  of  a  First-class 
Certificate  in  the  case  of  Rhubarb  Daw's  Champion,  again 
shown  by  Mr.  Poupaut;  and  an  Award  of  Merit  to  the  well 
known  Apple  King  of  Tomkin's  County,  shown  from  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  garden,  at  Goodwood. 

Nothing  has  grown  much  of  late  in  the  open  garden,  and 
Narcissus  being  late,  the  Narcissus  Committee  had  not  a 
great  deal  before  it,  but  one  new  variety  was  recommended  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman)  ;  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Howe,  Jas. 
Hudson,  Jno.  Jentings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Robt.  Fife,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  J.  D.  Pawle,  R.  "Wilson  Ker,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  E.  T.  Cook,  Harry  Turner,  Geo.  Paul,  Geo.  Nichol- 
son, Jas.  H.  Laing,  Chas.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  W.  Barr, 
and  J.  Fraser. 

Hardy  flowering  shrubs  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  Hert^,  were  delightful,  and  nothing  was 
prettier  in  the  group  than  the  several  varieties  of  Peaches. 
These  included  Double  White,  Carnation  -flowered,  and 
Camellia-flowered  (pink)  ;  all  of  them  sufficiently  descriptive 
names  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
They  are  most  effective  and  charming  flowering  plants.  There 
were  also  Cerasus  Fortunei,  and  the  Double  French  Cherry, 
Primus  virgata  rosea,  fl.  -  pL  ;  double  -  flowered  Almond, 
Persica  sanguinea,  fl.-pl.,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda,  'and  the 
variety  Scheideckeri ;  Magnolia  Soulangeana,  varieties  of 
Azalea  indica,  Forsythia  su^pensa,  Staphylea  colchica,  and 
several  charming  varieties  of  Lilac,  of  which  the  two  most 
noteworthy  are  Doyen  Keteleer,  double  white ;  and  Belle  de 
Nancy,  also  double  white,,  but  having  decidedly  pink- 
coloured  buds,  which  make  a  beautiful  effect  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr,  Jno.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  made  an 
exhibit  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  which  have  been  forced  into 
flower  in  pots.  At  the  back  of  the  group  were  white  and 
red-flowered  forms  of  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  and  tree  Lilacs, 
some  4  feet  high.  Of  the  latter,  a  white-flowered  variety, 
Marie  le  Gray,  and  a  very  pale  purple  one  named  Charles  X., 
were  pretty.  Viburnum  O'pulus  and  V.  plicatmn,  Azalea  mollis, 
Staphylea  colchica,  &c,  were  included  in  the  group  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middle- 
sex, exhibited  seven  very  large  specimen  plants  of  Azalea 
indica  var.  Fieldei's  White,  a  valuable  single-flowering  variety, 
with  pale  lemon  tint  on  upper  petal,  and  the  flowers  possess 
unusual  substance  for  an  Azalea  (Bronze  Batksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &'  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E., 
showed  a  group  of  greenhouse  plants  in  and  out  of  flower. 

Some  very  beautiful  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
&  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester,  a  centre  box  being 
filled  with  richly-tinted  buds  of  the  popular  William  Allen 
Richardson.  Here  were  also  well  represented  such  varieties 
as  Perle  des  Jardins,  Madame  De  Watteville,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  The  Bride,  Niphetos,  Bridesmaid,  Clara  Watson,  &C. 
(Bronze  Uanksian  Medal). 

The  exceedingly  pretty  Acacia,  A.  Riceana,  was  shown  by  Dr. 
Stocker,  Avery  Hill,  Eltham^r.,  Mr.  G.  Abbey).  The  sprays 
were  about  4  feet  in  length,  and  splendidly  flowered. 

Two  new  Carnations  were  shown.  One  known  as  H.  J.  Jones 
is  of  the  Malnnison  type,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jones, 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham.  The  flowers  are 
deep  velvety-crimson,  like  those  of  Uriah  Pike,  andvery  dis- 
tinct in  this  respect  from  any  Malmaison  variety  we  have 
noticed  previously.     The     other    variety,    Hypatia,    a  very 


good  red  tree  variety,  was  shown  by  Hayward  Mathias, 
Esq.,  Thames  Dittou. 

A  variety  of  Olivia  named  Empress,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Leech,  Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwich.  The  flowers  were  of 
good  form  and  colour. 

A  group  of  Clivia  miniatum  and  seedling  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Tte  plants  bore  a  fine  lot 
of  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  also  showed  a  variety  of  Deutzia 
Lemoinei,  named  Boulede  Neige.  and  about  a  dozen  fine  plants 
in  flower  of  Viburnum  Tinus  lucidum,  a  variety  of  the 
Viburnum  with  thicker  and  more  shiny  leaves  than  the  type, 
as  well  as  much  superior  flowers  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Some  fine  Hippeastrums  were  shown  by  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Cryer).  Plants  and  cut 
blooms  were  contributed,  and  the  varieties  were  remarkable 
for  their  large  flowers— rather  than  good  markings  or  novel 
form. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  plants  of  a 
pretty  Pterin,  named  argentea.  The  frouds  become  very  pale 
green,  or  grey  co^ur,  and  in  other  respects,  the  plants 
exhibited  appeared  tobcidentical  with  P.  tremula.  The  firm 
also  exhibited  a  plantof  Dracaena  albanensis  in  flower,  a  broad 
leaved  variety,  green,  with  yellow  centre  in  leaves. 

Mesrrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
howed  in  a  basket  some  clumps  of  Hepatica  cccrulea, 
sWarley  Blue,  an  intensely-coloured  variety  ;  also  Iris  stylosa 
speciosa,  of  deeper  colour,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  type  ; 
Iris  sind.jarensis,  a  rather  prim-looking,  but  very  delicately- 
tinted  Iris  ;  Chionodoxa  gigantea,  with  very  large,  rather 
pale-coloured  flowers ;  and  Tulipa  Kaufl'manniana,  a 
brightly-coloured  and  pretty  Tulip. 

Iris  gerroanica  is  not  frequently  seen  in  bloom  in  March, 
but  two  potfnls  were  shown  by  J.  T.  Thornycroft,  Esq., 
Eyot  Villa,  Chiswick  Mall  (gr.,  Mr.  F.  Mears).  Strong 
growths  had  been  potted-up  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  were 
shown  abundantly  in  bloom,  of  capital  colour,  and  bearing 
no  evidence  of  having  been  forced. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on  Tryni,  Bristol, 
showed  a  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of  Violets, 
including  upwards  of  a  dozen  kinds.  We  noticed  Sulphurea, 
yellow  ;  Coolcroonan,  a  new  double  variety,  raised  in  Ireland, 
resembling  Lady  .Hume  Campbell,  but  described  as  much 
more  free  in  flowering;  Princesse  de  Sumonte,  an  Italian 
novelty,  with  flowers  marked  violet  upon  a  white  ground, 
very  fragrant ;  Augustine,  an  intensely  -  coloured,  small 
variety,  suitable  for  rockeries  ;  La  France,  as  large  as  a  Viola, 
deep  purple  colour  ;  and  several  well-known  varieties. 

Flowers  of  a  green  Helleborns  were  shown  by  Mr  C. 
Scrinoham,  Big-Snap,  LlaT>dogo-on-Wye,  Chepstow. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilia?  is  a  very  well-known  early-flowering 
bulb,  and  a  pure  white  variety  of  this  was  shown  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Some- 
time since  an  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  this  white 
"  Glory  of  the  Snow." 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryeuoft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewis- 
ham,  showed  an  exhibit  of  Tulips  in  pots  in  great  variety. 
Among  the  newer  varieties  were  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  a 
very  delicate  pink-coloured  flower  ;  Grace  Darling,  bright 
red  ;  Lord  Derby,  white  ;  and  Pink  Beauty,  all  of  them  being 
very  pretty,  desirable  Tulips. 

Cyclamens  were  capitally  shown  by  the  St.  Georges' 
Nursery  Company,  Hanwell.  Their  group  covered  three 
parts  the  length  of  one  of  the  long  tables,  and  the  major 
portion  consisted  of  plants  representative  of  a  very  valuable 
strain  of  the  florist's  Cyclamen.  Whether  for  substance  or 
size  of  flower,  or  for  brilliance  and  distinctiveness  in  colour 
the  plants  were  equally  remarkable ;  and  the  cultivation 
afforded  them  had  evidently  been  of  the  best.  A  consider- 
able number  of  plants  represented  a  new  strain  with 
fimbriated  leaves— but  this  is  referred  to  under  Awards.  A 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  group. 

Another  display  of  Cyclamens,  and  one  that  is  worthy  of 
appreciative  remark,  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  May,  Gordon 
Nursery,  St.  Mirgaret's,  Twickenham,  and  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  it. 

Messrs.  Cutbdsh  &  Sun,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N., 
showed  a  group  of  forced  hardy  plants,  such  as  Laburnums, 
Magnolias,  Double-flowered  white  and  red  Thorn,  Staphylea 
colchica,  Viburnum  Tinus  hirta,  &c 

Hardy  perennial  plants  in  flower  in  pots  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Thus.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  The  larger  collection  came  from  Mr.  Ware,  and 
included  Anemone  blanda,  Narcissus  in  some  variety,  hardy 
Cyclamens,  Saxifrages,  Chionodoxis,  &c.  Messrs.  Barr 
staged  but  few  plants  other  than  Narcissus,  but  Chionodoxas 
Lucili*-,  sardensis  and  gigantea  were  effectively  grouped,  that 
each  could  be  conveniently  compared  with  the  other. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham  showed  some  Narcissus  in  bloom  in 
pretty  vases,  containing  only  Cocoa-nut  fibre  and  broken 
shell,  without  drainage  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Awards. 

Cyi  lamen  fimbriatum. — An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended 
in  respect  to  a  strain  of  fimbriated  Cyclamens,  shown  by  the 
St.  George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  strain,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion 
throughout  the  day.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  strain  or 
plant  we  have  seen  previously,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fim- 
briation  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  Cyclamen  flowers, 
has  been  obtained  in  the  foliage  also.  We  are  informed  that  the 
strain  has  been  developed  by  the  firm  without  any  crossing  with 
other  strains,  but  those  which  have  originated  in  their  estab- 
lishment.    Nevertheless,   many  of  the  plants  have  flowers 


similar  to  those  seen  in  the  "  Papilio"  strain  that  originated 
in  Belgium.  The  foliage,  however,  is  altogether  different, 
being  fimbriated,  notched  and  lobed  all  round  the  margins  iu 
greatly  varying  degree  and  manner.  The  plants  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  worthy  of  note,  but  whether  such  a 
strain  will  become  popular  time  must  show. 

Pelargonium  Mfes  G.  Ashworth.-— A  double  white-flowered 
zonal  variety  of  unusually  free-flowering  habit.  The  white  is 
very  pure,  and  the  bright  orange-coloured  anthers  make  a 
pretty  contrast,  FromMessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley 
Kent  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rhododendron  Dr.  Stoclcer.—A  very  large-flowered  green- 
house Rhododendron,  white,  with  faint  tint  of  lemon,  and  a 
few  reddish-brown  markings  upon  the  lower  petal.  The 
flowers  were  5  inches  across,  and  had  but  little  if  any  scent. 
From  Dr.  Stocker,  Avery  Hill,  Eltham  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Abbey) 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Violet  La  France. — An  exceptionally  large-flowered  variety 
with  blue,  moderately  scented  blossoms.  It  is  stated  to  be 
much  more  free  flowering  in  habit  than  the  pot  plant  placed 
before  the  Committee.  From  Messrs.  1.  House  &  Son, 
Westbury-on-Trym  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee, 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  and  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  Colman,  H.  T.  Pitt,  W.  H.  Young,  A 
Hislop,  E.  Hill,  J.  Jacques,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  W. 
Potter,  H.  Little,  T.  W.  Bond,  and  de.  B.  Crawshay. 

Messrs.  Huoh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  exhi- 
bited a  choice,  if  small,  collection  of  Orchids,  of  which  vari- 
ties  of  Cattleya  Schroderre  formed  a  conspicuous  portion.  A 
deviation  in  the  colouring  of  this  species  was  remarked  in  one 
plant,  where  the  orange  colour  in  the  throat  faintly  appeared 
as  a  median  suttusion  on  the  petals.  Similar  markings  are 
observed  in  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni,  likewise  shown  in 
this  collection.  Other  exhibits  consisted  of  Dendrobium 
barbatulum,  with  its  pretty  spikes  of  white  flowers  ;  Cymbi- 
dium  eburneum,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  Dendro- 
bium Findlayanum,  D.  atroviolaceum,  Oncidium  verrucosum 
Rogersii,  and  Dendrobium  Wardianum  cinnamomeum  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood), 
showed  Orchids  rather  extensively,  and  among  them  we 
noted  forms  of  Miitonia  vexillaria,  of  Dendrobiums,  including 
D.  splendidissimum  with  a  rich-coloured  lip;  D. nobile,  some 
of  which  raised  from  seed  showed  pretty  colouring  ;  Odonto- 
glossum Roezli,  Epidendrum  Endresii  Wallisii,  Spathoglottis 
aureo-Viellardi,  with  two  blooms  of  different  tints  indicative 
of  their  age  ;  Vanda  tricolor,  various  Cypripediums,  Odonto- 
glossom  Hunuewellianum,  a  flower  with  ground  colour  of  a 
yellow  shade,  densely  spotted  with  brown  ;  LaMia  harpo- 
phylla,  Cattleya  Triamei  Rosslyn  var.,  almost  an  albino,  &c. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  Nurseries,  St.  Albans,  showed  a 
small  group  in  which  were  remarked  some  very  fine  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  both  white  and  rose-.eo loured  types. 
Besides  these,  the  principal  features  were  the  rare  Oncidium 
Weltoni,  a  plant  with  oue  good  spike  of  flowers;  Cirrhope- 
talum  picturatum,  Bulbophyllum  aureo-cephalum,  with 
flowers  not  expanded;  Cypripedium  Svend  Brunn  =  C.  Lowi 
x  C.  Curtisii,  a  variety  with  a  spike  having  a  stalk  2  feet 
•  high,  surmounted  by  three  flowers,  the  sepals  and  lip  of  which 
are  rosy-crimson,  and  the  dorsal  sepal  light  green  running  out 
to  white  at  the  edges,  and  marked  with  faint,  yet  distinct, 
purplish  lines  running  from  base  to  apex.  The  petals  are 
semi-drooping,  and  possess  dark  purple  spotting  on  their 
upper  half.  The  firm  showed  a  plant  of  Selenipedium 
titanum,  with  an  enormously  strong  flower  stalk,  and  long, 
broad,  green  leaves;  also  Phaius  Bernaysii,  with  yellow 
flowers,  the  reverse  of  the  segments  being  white  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

N.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  23,  Church  Road, 
Stre'atham  (gr.,  J.  M.  Black),  showed  a  small  number  of 
Dendrobiums  in  small  examples.  We  remarked  D.  Wiganie, 
D.  nobile  Cooksoni,  a  nicely  flowered  plant,  2  feet  in  diameter  ; 
a  plant  of  D.  Ainsworthi  intertextumgraudiflurum,  with  three 
blooms,  the  tiuts  of  which  are  creamy  white,  the  lip  with 
deep  crimson  blotch  at  the  base. 

Sir  Trevob  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gr., 
Mr.  White),  showed  La-lia  Cowani,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
yellow,  disposed  on  a  semi-pendent  spike.  The  remainder  of 
the  Presidents  exhibits  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  awards. 

Sir  F.  WrcAN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
H  Young)  showed  among  other  plants  Masdevallia  Pour- 
baixi  with  six  of  its  rich  orange-red  flowers  ;  Cattleya  Triamci 
Mars,  of  bright  purple  tints,  and  a  lip  tipped  with  rich  purple 
—a  showy  flower. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq  ,  Rosslyn  (gr.,  Mr.Thurgood),  showedanew 
species  of  Epidendrum. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  showed 
Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  pubescens,  obtained  from 
O.  flavum  x  O.  album,  the  ground  tint  of  which  is  pale 
vellow,  covered,  as  regards  the  basal  half  of  the  segments, 
with  dotting  of  a  red  tint.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  Odon- 
toglossum triuinphans  Imperator,  a  flower  with  much  brown 
blotching  on  the  yellow  ground  ;  O.  t.  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay, 
O,  mulus  Ciawshayannm,  and  O.  excellens  Crawshayanuni. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  SOKS,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  showed  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  hir- 
sutissimum  Argus,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a  pleasant  form, 
and  markings  ;  the  semi-drooping  petals  one  half  green,  and 
half  light  purple,  and  the  basal  half  densely  spotted  with 
black  :  the  dorsal  sepal  is  greenish,  and  marked  with  con- 
verging lines  of  a  dark  colour  ;  foliage  marbled. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  High  View  Nursery,  Cottingley,  Bing- 
ley,  showed  three  forms  of  Lcelia  Jongheana. 

List  of  Awards. 

First-class  Certificates. 
I  ibivm  Melpomene  (Hort.).— Shown  by  ^*ir  Trev.-r 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White).  This  very  handsome  variety  was  obtained  by 
crossing  D.  signatum  and  D.  splendidissinnim.  The  (lower 
possesses  sepals  and  petals  of  a  very  pale  primrose  tint,  and 
the  tube  is  marked  with  a  purple  blotch.  The  plant  was  a 
young  one  still ;  the  flower-spike  measured  1  foot  in  height. 

Dendrobium  nobile  album.— Shown  by  G.  Fowler,  Glebe- 
lands,  South  Woodford  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Davis).  The  plant  was  a 
small  one,  and  the  flowers  were  pure  white  disposed  on  "a 
pseudo-bulb  1  foot  in  length.     A  pleasing  variety. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

'Ada  o/wrantiaca  was  shown  as  a  well  flowered  specimen  by 
J.  T.  Bennett-PoE  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Downes). 

Dendrobium  Clio  supeTowm. — Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence Bart.  The  variety  is  a  beautiful  one,  with  white 
flowers,  tipped  as  regards  the  sepals  and  petals  with  purple, 
and  the  throat  having  internally  a  deep,  purple-coloured 
patch,  which  possesses  a  yellow  margin. 

Cattkya  Trianmi  var.  Katie  IVigan,  shown  by  Sir  F.  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).— The 
chief  features  are  the  clear,  rosy-purple  lip  and  tube. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  var.  Raymond  Crawsluty,  shown 
by  de  B.  Crawshav,  Esq.,  Roseheld,  Sevenoaks.— A  yellow 
ground  flower,  with  big,  bold  patches  of  brown,  the  area  of 
the  blotches  larger  than  that  of  the  ground  colour. 

Dendrobium  a<jgregalum.~  Shown  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill ;  a  beautifully  flowered  specimen  of 
this  lovely  orange  and  yellow  species. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Chairman;  S.  E.  Bourne, 
Miss  Willmott,  Messrs.  J.  Pope,  W.  Goldring,  W.  Ware,  W. 
Poupart,  R.  Sydenham,  G.  Titheradge,  A.  Kingsmill,  J.  Pear- 
son, P.  R.  Barr,  J.  Walker,  and  C.  Scrase- Dickens. 

Two  novelties  only  came  to  the  table,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  a 
large  yellow  Ajax,  with  a  remarkably  wide  and  frilled  crown, 
"  Souvenir,"  from  Messrs.  W.  Manger  <fc  Son,  Guernsey.  Mrs. 
R.  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Herefordshire,  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  fora  distinct  and  pretty  little  hybrid  between 
"Tenby  "  and  N.  cyclamineus.  Similar  flowers  from  the  same 
cross  have  been  shown  and  figured  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  and  C.  Wolley  Dod.  Messrs.  Barb  & 
Sons  deservedly  gained  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  remarkably 
fresh  and  varied  stage  of  Narcissi.  The  new  large  form,  Stella 
superba  was  well  represented,  and  a  quantity  of  C.  J.  Back- 
house was  vividly  coloured. 

A  Vote  of  Thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  for  a 
small  exhibit  of  a  specialty  of  his  Daffodils,  grown  in  china 
vases  and  bowls,  without  drainage.  The  mode  of  culture 
seems  to  suit  these  plants  well,  and  is  convenient  for  room 
and  table  decoration. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (Chairman) ;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Wilks,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  Jos.  Cheal,  Geo.  Keif,  Alex.  Dean, 
S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  W.  Farr,  Geo.  Wythes,  H.  Balderson, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Jas.  Smith,  Geo.  Reynolds,  E.  Beckett,  J.  Wil- 
lard,  Geo.  Bunyard,  and  H.  Somers  Rivers. 

From  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon's  garden  at 
Goodwood,  Chichester  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Parker),  were  shown 
fruits  of  several  well  known  Apples,  as  Norfolk  Beefing 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Stunner  Pippin,  French  Crab,  Brownlee's 
Russet,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lemon  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  and  King  of  Tonkin's  County. 

Awards. 

AppU  King  of  Tomkina  County. — : A  well  known  large  and 
late  dessert  Apple  of  American  origin,  extremely  popular  with 
many  Kent  fruit  growers  ;  also  in  Monmouthshire  and  m\  era] 
of  the  western  counties.  From  Mr.  Parker,  gr.  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Goodwood,  nearChichester(Award 
of  Merit). 

Rhubarb  Daw's  Champion.— This  variety  was  recommended 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  when 
forced  specimens  were  shown.  Naturally-grown  stems  were 
now  placed  before  the  Committee,  and  specimens  for  com- 
parison of  Hawke'a  Champagne,  Albert,  Linmcus,  and  Vic- 
toria. Daw's  Champion  was  altogether  earlier,  stronger,  and 
bettor  coloured  than  the  others,  the  stems  of  this  beiug  more 
than  7  inches  long.  The  latest  variety  was  Victoria,  the 
crowns  of  which  had  scarcely  burst.  From  Mr.  W.  Poi  PART, 
Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham  (First-class  Ctititicatc). 


Mr.  I.  H.  Burkill,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  abstract  of  a  Report  on 
the  "Botanical  Results  of  an  Expedition  to  Mt.  Roraima,  in 
British  Guiana,"  undertaken  in  189S  by  Messrs.  F.  V. 
McConnell  and  J.  J.  Quelch.  The  same  travellers  had  made  a 
previous  journey  of  shorter  duration  to  Mt.  Roraima  in  1S1>4,  a 
narrative  of  which  had  appeared  in  the  Journal  Tvmehrt, 
edited  by  Mr.  Quelch,  at  Georgetown.  During  the  second 
expedition  in  18**8,  nine  days  were  spent  in  collecting  on  the 
summit. 

Acknowledged  authorities  on  plant-geography  had  con- 
sidered it  probable  that  the  vegetation  of  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Roraima  when  better  known  would  compare  well  with 
that  on  the  Paramos  of  Venezuela  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  characteristics  of  the  treeless  Paramos  wt  re  absent  from 
Roraima  ;  and  Bonnetia  Roraima— the  commonest  of  species 
on  the  summit — attained,  where  sheltered,  a  height  of  40  feet. 
Lower  than  the  Paramos  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  was  the 
Befaria  zone,  and  to  this  the  upper  flora  of  the  mountain  was 
to  be  ascribed  ;  the  rest  of  the  vegetation  being  of  a  Brazilian 
type.  Many  of  the  plants  collected  were  of  anatomical 
interest;  the  huge  mucilage-cells  of  the  leaf  of  Bonnetia 
Roraima?,  and  the  quaint  pitchers  of  some  of  the  Utriculariai 
were  especially  noteworthy. 

The  complex  chain  of  mountains  to  which  Roraima  belongs 
includes  other  peaks  of  similar  height,  such  as  Duida  over  the 
Upper  Orinoco  ;  but  in  this  direction  the  chain  terminates 
with  the  lowdjing  forests  of  the  Casiquiare,  which  has  barred 
immigration  from  the  higher  Andes. 

The  additions  to  botanical  knowledge  now  made  by  Messrs. 
McConnell  and  Quelch.  might  be  said  to  emphasize  the 
remarkable  similarly  which  had  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
floras  of  Roraima  and  the  Kaieteur  Savannah. 

In  illustration  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Burkill  exhibited  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  plants  collected,  and  lantern- slides 
from  photographs  taken  in  the  course  of  the  expedition, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  country  explored. 


LINNEAN. 

MARCH  15.— Mr.  G.  M.  Murray,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
Prof.  Farmer,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  (as  lantern-slides)  several 
photographs  of  dissections  of  Mowers,  and  made  remarks  on 
the  utility  of  such  illustrations  for  teaching  purposes.  His 
views  were  supported  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Shcustone. 

Mr.  R.  a.  Rolfe,  A.L.9.,  exhibited  specimens  and  drawings 
of  Paphiopedilum,  both  of  species  and  hybrids,  with  their 
capsules,  to  illustrate  remarks  on  the  hybridisation  of  Orchids. 
Additional  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Walker, 
Dr.  Rendle,  and  Prof.  Farmer. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

March  '22.  —There  was  an  unusuaUy  good  display  of  Orchids 
on  the  above  date. 

A  magnificent  group,  composed  principally  of  varieties  of 
Dendrobium  Wardiauum  came  from  the  collection  of  O.  O. 
Wriulet,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers).  Not  only  were  the 
plants  full  of  bloom,  but  each  was  a  model  of  a  perfectly- 
grown  specimen.  In  respect  to  one  plant  in  particular,  th<- 
committee  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation,  and  a  Silver- 
gilt  Medal  was  given  for  the  group. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had  a  small 
group  of  choice  hybrids,  the  best  of  which  i7ere  La  lio- 
Cattleya  X  Dominiana  var.  Langleyensis,  a  tine  flower,  of 
good  form  and  rich  colouring,  the  labellum  being  very  rich 
dark  velvety-crimson  (First-class  Certificate);  L.-C.  X  Ibera, 
L.  cinnabarina  X,  L.-C.  X  Bella  (which  gained  an  Award  of 
Merit),  and  Cypripcdium  x  Leonidas  (C.  Leeanum  x  C.  vtl- 
losum)  (Award  of  Merit).  Dendrobium  >;  Imogene,  sen  here 
for  the  first  time,  is  a  cross  between  D.  euosmum  leucop- 
terum  x  D.  signatum,  and  bore,  for  a  small  plant,  a  large 
panicle  of  flowers,  arranged  ol  the  spike  in  a  similar  manner 
to  those  of  D.  Hilli ;  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  pale 
yellow  throughout  (Silver  Medal). 

J.  Leeuann,  Esq.,  West  Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr., 
Mr.  Edge),  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  and  several  very  choice 
plants  were  awarded  Certificates.  L;e1io-Cattleya  x  Ernesti 
var.  Lord  Roberts,  is  a  charming  hybrid  between  C.  Pervi- 
valiana  x  L.  fiava.  This,  and  another  variety  of  the  same 
hybrid,  and  named  Baden-Fowell,  received  First-class  Certi- 
ficates. Other  plants  in  this  group  included  Ladia  ■  ■  allis- 
toglossa  (Award  of  Merit),  Cattleya  Triansei  var.  Emperor 
(Award  of  Merit),  a  very  nice  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  x  Iligh- 
buryense  (Award  of  Merit).     Silver-gilt  Medal  for  group. 

Thomas  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester  (gr.,  Mr. 
Johnson),  staged  a  group  that  consisted  principally  of  Den- 
drobiums  ;  there  were  choice  forms  of  D.  nobile,  D.  Ains- 
worthi,  D.  x  Apollo,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  had  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  good  Dendrobiums,  varieties  of  Cattleya  Triansei, 
Odontoglossum  crispnm,  «fcc,  and  a  nice  plant  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sander;*'.  The  most  interesting  plants  in  the  group 
were  two  specimens  of  Dendrobium  barbatulum,  but  which 
were  erroneously  called  D.  Fytchianum.  They  bad  fine 
spikes,  bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  Mowers  on  each.  A 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Wilmslow  (gr  ,  Mr. 
Gibbons),  sent  a  group  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  the 
rare  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  virginatis,  previously  certificated 
by  the  Society  ;  and  Cymbi.Iium  Ballianum,  seme  line  spikes 
of  Phaltenopsis  amabilis,  Acrides  Huttoni,  bearing  small 
clusters  of  rosy  purple,  flagrant  dowers,  &C  (Silver  Medal). 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling,  Bingley,  Yorks,  staged  a  group,  in 
which  was  a  good  form  of  Ladia  Jongheana  var.  rosea  (Award 
of  Merit),  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  Dendrobium  nobile 
var.  nobilius,  Ac.  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

A.  X.  Lees,  Esq.,  Stretford,  exhibited  a  very  late  flowering 
form  of  white  Ladia  anceps  in  the  way  of  L,  a.  var.  Sti  Lla, 
which  the  Committee  desired  to  see  again. 

E.  II.  Sedhon,  Esq.,  Brooklands  (gr.,  Mr.  Milne),  exhibited 
the  rare  Dendrobium  Wardianum  var.  ochroleuca,  an  Orchid 
of  exceptional  merit  and  beauty  (First-class  Certificate). 

W.    DrcKwouiH,    Esq.,    Shawe    Hall,    Flixton    (gr.,    Mr. 
Tindall),  Shoved  a  feu-  very  choice  plants,  the  beat  of  which 
was  Dendrobium  \  Ainsworthi  intertextum  var.  grandifiorum, 
a  flower  of  fine  size  and  substance,  with  pure  white 
and  rich  dark  colouring  in   the  cup  of  the  lip(Fn 


Certificate,.     Also    Dendrobium  x  Schneiderianum,   "Wells' 
var."  (First-class  Certificate). 

'iRATRix,  showed  a  beautiful  form  of  Cypripedium  x 
Vipani.  There  are  plants  bearing  this  name  that  are  not  worth 
cultivation,  but  Mrs.  Gp.atrix  owns  one  of  the  best  varieties 
(Award  of  Merit). 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod), 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  his  variety  of  Cypri- 
pedium x  Cowleyanum,  which  hadgreatly  improved  since  the 
last  meeting. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq,  Morecarabe(gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  staged  a 
few  plants,  the  best  of  which  were  Cymbidiumeburneo-Lowi 
var.,  with  finely  formed  flowers  of  a  pleasing  buff  colour 
(First-class  Certificate),  Odontoglossum  erispum,  var.  Roland 
Baxter,  a  good  spotted  variety  (Award  of  Merit),  and  Odonto- 
glossum luteo-purpureum,  var.  nigrum  (Award  of  Merit). 

D.  B.  Rapfart,  Esq.,  Liscaid  (gr.,  Mr.  Nicholson),  Ex- 
hibited the  new  Ladia  Cowani,  a  plant  of  some  merit  and 
distinction,  being  bright  yellow  in  colour,  and  of  free  habit, 
the  individual  flowers  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of 
L.  harpophylla  (Award  of  Merit) ;  Dendrobium  nobile,  Rap- 
part's  var.,  also  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

E.  Bostock,  Esq.,  Tixall,  Stafford  (gr.,  Mr.  Gill),  showed 
Cypripedium  x  Fascinator,  var.  nobilior  (Award  of  Merit),  and 
Cypripedium  x  Tixillense  (Award  of  Merit),  the  latter  from  a 
cross  between  C.  Lawreneeanum  x  C.  Rothschild ianum. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  staged  a  group  of  plants,  the 
gem  of  which  was  Dendrobium  x  Apollo,  var.  album,  which 
was  unanimously  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  (Silver 
Medal  for  Group). 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  V-rk,  exhibited  two  good 
but  unnamed  forms  of  Odontoglossum  x  Adrians,  which  were 
voted  a  First-class  Certificate  and  an  Award  of  Merit 
respectively.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  also  given  for  their 
Cypripedium  Lawreneeanum  x  Rothschildiannm.  P.  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement.— An 
interesting  meeting  was  held  recently  in  the  society's  room  at 
the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  in  the 
chair  ;  and  there  were  forty-nine  members  present.  Mr.  F. 
Gilbert,  gaiJener,  Heathfield,  Addington,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Violets,"  giving  an  account  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  plant,  and  a  practical  description  of  his  method  of 
cultivation.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  placed  before 
the  membeis  a  complete  list  of  books  on  Botany,  Horticul- 
ture. Agriculture,  Injurious  and  other  Insects,  &c,  possessed 
in  the  Croydon  Public  Libraries.  The  list  had  been  prepared 
for  the  society  by  the  chief  librarian,  and  much  satistatioa 
was  expressed  upon  receiving  such  a  useful  list  for  ieference. 
Ten  new  mem  s  was  nominated  at  the  meeting.  The  nest 
meeting  will  held  on  April  20,  when  the  subject  will  be 
"How  Plants  Feed,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Green,  chairman  of 
the  Ealing  Gardeners'  Society. 

Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners. -At  a  meeting 
held  on  March  21,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  gr.  to  J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  read 
a  paper  on  "Azalea  Culture,"  showing  that  by  proper  manage- 
ment a  succession  of  bloom  maybe  secured  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  The  best  methods  of  raising  new 
plants  from  seeds,  by  cuttings,  and  by  grafting,  vera  ex- 
plained fully.  Lists  were  given  of  the  best  twelve  singles 
and  twelve  doubles  to  provide  a  good  display  of  bloom  for 
some  months  ;  they  were  as  follows  :— Singles  :  Charmer, 
Comiesse  de  Beaufort,  Due  de  Nassau,  Flambeau,  J.  G. 
Veitch,  Louis  von  Baden,  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Marquis  of 
Lome,  Mrs.  Turner,  Prim-ess  Alice,  Sigisruund  Rucker,  and 
Willson  Saunders.  Doubles:  Borsig,  Alice,  B.  Andreas 
(violet),  B.  Andreas  (alba),  Deutsche  Perle,  Dr.  D.  Moore, 
Emperor  De  Brasil,  Francois  de  Vos,  Niobe,  Punctulata  fl.-pl.. 
Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  and  Vervaeneana. 

Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland. -At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  it  was  resolved  to 
present  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  her  visit  to 
Dublin.  A  grant  was  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  speciaUy 
:  ing  the  Royal  University  Buildings,  where  the  Bociety 
intends  to  hold  its  usual  spring  show. 

The  Reading  Gardeners'  MutuaL— A  very  large  attend- 
members  assembled  on  Monday  last  in  the  Club  Room 
of  t lie  Did  Abbey  Restaurant,  to  spend  an  evening  in  "A 
Surrey  Garden''  by  the  aid  of  lime-light  views  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Alex.  Wright,  of  Buckleb  ry  Place  Gardens. 
The  garden  was  that  of  Falkland  Park,  which  was  entirely 
planned  by,  and  for  several  years  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Wright,  who,  in  an  interesting  discourse  described  the 
various  alterations  that  were  made,  and  the  reasons  for  planting 
particular  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Messrs. 
Baskett  and  Neve  spoke  to  the  very  interesting  evening  that 
had  been  spent,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Wright  on  the  capital 
manner  in  which  he  had  laid  out  the  grounds  and  gardens 
under  his  charge. 


©bttuary. 

RICHARD  CrOSLAND.  We  i egret  to  announce 
the  death  by  suicide  of  Mr.  Richard  Croslaud, 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Croslaud  Brothers, 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  of  llichuioud,  York- 
shire. Mr.  Croslaud,  who  has  always  been  held 
in  great  respect,  contracted  au  illness  at  Christmas- 
time, the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  the 
deceased  temporary  attacks  of  melancholia. 
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A  R  KITS. 


Out  Flowers,  &o. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN,  MA  RGB  29. 
[We  oftunot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  Our  report.  The  price's  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand ;  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  timeg  in  one  day-  Kd.1 
Fruit.—  average  Wholesale  Price?. 


«.    i    M.  d. 

Apples,  in  sieves -j        i 

—  Heelings,   bshl.     G  C-10  0 

—  French    Oralis, 

bushel  ..6  0^10  0 

—  Wellingtons,'  ' 
bushel...         ...     8  0-12  0. 

—  Various,        per 

bushel      5  0-  00 

—  Nova    Scotia, 

Allwater, 'br|.'.10  0-S4  0 

Baldwin    ,',  '  ft5  0    — ' 

Golden  Rus- 
sets, barrel  32  6    -1— 
- —  Nonpariel,-  * 

liariel       ,..<ll>  0-25  0 

—  Nova  Scotia  and 
States,  various, 

barrel  ...        ..22  6-34  0 

—  —'Golden  Rus- 

sets,   barrel  25  0-35  0 

—  Calif  or  nian, 
cases,  New 
Town 

Bananas,   per 

bunch 

Figs  (New  Jersey), 

perdoz. 
G  t  apes,  QrosCol  mar, 

Class  A.,  pr.  lb.     3  6-40 

—  Class  B.,  per 
lb 


0  0-15  0 

7  0-10  0 


12  0-24 .0 


16-20 


9  0-12  0 


2  0-26 
16-20 


S  0-10  0 
8  6-12  G 


i.d.t.d. 
Grapes,  Almeiia,  p. 
ii".->'ti  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb.  j 
•     Class  A. 

Ll  Class  B. 
Lemons,     Messina, 
360 

—  Palermo,      ,per 

case    

Lychees,     Chinese, 

new,  pkt,  1  lb.  0  10-  1  0 
Oranges, Navel, case    9  0-14  0 

—  Bitters,  200   \..    7  0-  S  6 

—  Blood,  200      ...  14  0    — 

—  Jatta,  per  case  of 

144     12  0-12  G 

—  Mandarin    or 
'Tangierine,case 

of  100...        ...     so    - 

—  Murcia,  case  of 

it    240        10  6    — 

Tears,    Calif  orni  an 
Easter  Beurre, 

cases 22  6    — 

half  cases  ...  16  0    — 

Pities,  each1 2  6-46 

.Plums,      Kelsey, 

tray      6  0-12  0 

Strawberries, per  lb. 
'   ■    Class  A.  ...    6  0-70 

Class  B.  ...    3  0-40 


Vegetables. — Avuraok  Wholesale  Pricep. 


$.  d.  i.  d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
perdoz.      I»i  ... 

—  Jerusalem,   per 
sievo    , 

Asparagus,     Sprue, 
per  bundle     ...' 

—  English  forced, 
per  bundle     .. ' 

—  Giant,  bundle.'. 

—  Paris,  Greeu,pcr 

bundle  ,... 

—  Spanish,  bud). 
Beans,    Channel 

Islands,  pet  lb. 

—  Madeira^  basket 

—  French, pkts.  lb, 

—  ;— ,  Broad,  'or 
Long   Pods,'  in 

nut*     ' 

Beetroots,  per  doaen 

—  per  bush. 

BroGColi,    Cornish: 

per,  crate         ... 

Cabbage,  tally       .„„ 

—  dozen   ...      "... 
Carrots,  English,  p. 

dozen    bunches 

—  good)  cut  bags, 
washed  i     ,..  |... 

—  Freiich,     ^rpall 
"flats    .-.'      '  .'.'■ 

Cauliflowers,       per 
dozen   .1 

—  Cornish  crates.  10  0-12  0 

—  Italian,  baskets 

of  18     ...        ...    5  0-  51  6 

Celery, red,  roll,  per  ' 

ddzen    ...        .'..  12  0-18  0 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ...    0  3    — 
Colewort,  p.   bush.,    2  6-30 
Cress,  doz.  punnets    16    — 
Cucumbers,  doz. '.:  '  '3  6<-  6  0 
Endive;  new  French, 

per  dozen       .*. 

—  Batavian,    doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,    .Eng- 
lish, bundle,   ... 

—  foreign,  per  bun. 

—  loose,  per  do-/. 
Leeks,  doz.  hunches" 
Lettuce,      French,1 

Cabbage,  dozen 

—  .French  Cqs, 
(trood),  per  doz 

Mint,  new,    p.  uoz. 
bunches 


,30-136 

1  0     — 
0  0    — "' 

7  o-e-o' 

12  6  ■-* 

Ve  vj 

2  3    — 

,13-16 

5  0-50 
0  8    - 


0  6-  10 
16-26 

10  0-12  0 
i    6  0-  8,  0 

1  6-2  0 

2  G-  3  6 
'a  0    -. 

191- 
2  0-40 


i.  d.  i .  a. 

Monka'beard(Barbe 

de  Capucine),  p. 

bunch 0  4    — 

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 0  S-0  10 

Onions,  bags         ...     5  0-56 

—  picklers,  sieve    2  6-30 

—  Valencia,  cases    6  6-70 

—  English,  cwt....    5  6-  6  t> 
•f-  German,  bags...     5  0    — 

Parsley, ,12  bunches  3  0-40 

—  per  sieve        ...  1  0-  1  <> 
Parsnips,  per  dozen  10    — 

—  per  bag  ..        ...  4  0-5  6 
Peas,    French,    per 

.  lb.  pkt.         ....     0  5    — 

—  —  F:lats  ...    6  G    — 
Potatos.Old  various, 

Ser  ton  ...  60  0-00  0 

'unbar      Main 
Crop,  per  ton  100  0-110  0 

—  New      Channel 
Islands,  frames, 

per  lb 0  6-07 

1  —  Teneriffe,    in 

boxes,  cwt.    ...  14  0-1$  0 
'—  French  Kids., in 

boxes,  per  lb.  0  2£  — 
— r  —  per  pwt.  , ...  16  0  — 
Radishes  Long,  doz.  0  S-0  10 

—  round  ..         ...     0  0-0  10 
Rhubarb,    home 

grown,  natural, 

per  dozen        ...     3  0-40 

—  forced,  per  doz.     6  0    — 
,—  Yorks  ...        ...     16-1  9 

Salad,    small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen    13    — 

Salsafy,  bundle  ...  0  4  — 
Scotch  Kale,  bush.  2  6-30 
Seakale,  per  dozen 
punnets 


:0  0-24  0 
0  3- 


16-20 
10-12 
2  0  — 
16    — 

13     -it 

4  0    — 


0-9  0 


3  6 
5  0 


3  0-4 


3  0    — 

2  6-  3  6 


10    — 
3  0-40 


doz. 


Shallots,  per  lb.    ... 

1  G-  2  D  \  Spinach,    '  French, 

2  0    -r     .       crates  ... 
0  3    —      Spinach,    Winter, 

small  leaf,  bush. 
Tomatos,     Canary, 

deeps    

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  i  cwtj  bags 

—  new  French, per 
, , bunch  

Turnip  tops,  I 
Watercress,  p, 
bunches 

POTATOS. 

Main  Crop,  &C, 75s.  to 95-.  ;,  Dunbar »>  100s.  to  110s. ;  Other 
varieties),  65*.  to  905. ;  Seed  Potatos  fiom  4s.  6rf.  to  7s.  per 
cwt.    John  Butht  3,2  £  34,  Weliinqton  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Re,  m  a  k  KS,fyHJome  grown  Tomatos  are  now  occasiona  ly  up  in 
the "market  at'  Off.  per  In,  Some  Tomatos  from  the  Canaries 
are  very  godd,  ;and' owing  to  method  of  packing  adopted 
travel  well-  I  Capfi  Grapes  generally  are  in  bad  condition,  and 
prices  of  from  'As.  to  12s.  ca^e,  are  only  realised.  The  first 
consignment  of  Tasmartian  Apples  was  expected  to  arrive  on 
Monday  next,  Iijuglish  Oniou^'are  dearer,  Cucumbers  rather 
easier.  Rape-tops,  and  Thousand-headed  Kale,  in  Bags,  are  a 
plentiful  supply,  and  the  prices  ar ■•  low.  Peaches  and  Pears 
front  the  C:ipe.arc  now  past. 


Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

blooms    

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch 
Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  ..  1 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen  12 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  2 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  3 
Lilac,  white,  bunch  3 
—  mauve,  bunch...  G 
LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms     ... 
L ilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches ... 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 

Mignonette, per  doz. 
bunches         ... 


s.  d.  $.  d. 


2  0-30 

2  0    2  6 

6-2  6 
0-15  0 
0-3  0 

0-6  0 
6-6  0 
0 


4  0-60 
0  0-70 


3  0-1O  0 
6  0-80 


3  0-40 


i.  d.  t.  d. 

Narcissus    (yellow) 
,    doz.  bunches ...    2  0-60 
—  (white)  doz.    ...     3  0-60 
— 'P.  Eyes,dz.bun.    5  0-70 

Odontoglossums,per 


4  0-6  0 


dozen 
Roman  Hyacinths, 

doz.  bunches .., 
Roses,  Red,  per  doz. 

—  Tea,  white,  doz. 

—  Yellow,  Perles, 
per  doz. 

—  Safrano,  perdoz. 

—  Marechal    Niel, 
per  doz. 

Smilax,  per  buncu 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Tulips  per  bunch 
Violets,  Parma,  bun. 

—  dark    (French), 
perdoz.  bchs. 


4  6-96 

5  0-90 
4  0-60 
8  6-76 

3  6-76 

2  6-36 

6  0-10  0 
8  0-40 

0  ft-  1  0 

0  8-10 

3  0-53 


1  0- 


English,  12  bun.  1  0- 


3  0 

2  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


0  9-0  10 


d.  $.  r\  i. 

16-76 


$.  d.  5.  d. 

Adiantums,  p.  doz.  5  0-70 
Arbor- vitae,  var., doz.  6  0-36  0 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18  0-36  0 

—  specimen,  each  6  0-10  6 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8  0-10  0 
Dracaenas,  var., doz.  12  0-30  0 

—  viridis,  per  dor.  9  0-18  0 
Dutch     Hyacinths, 

perdoz 6  0-12  0 

Ericas, var., per  doz.  18  0-86  0 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6  0-16  0 

Evergreens,     var. , 

per  dozen  ...    4  0-18  0 

Ferns  .small,  per  100  4  0-60 
Ferns,    in   variety, 

per  dozen     ...    4  0-18  0 
[For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xii.) 


Fiona  elastics,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var. , 

each        

Genistas,  per  doz. . . . 
Lily  of  Valley,  each 
LycopodiuuiH,  doz. 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen  ... 

Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen 
Primulas,  per  doz. 
Roman    Hyacinths 

perdoz. 
Tulips,  per  doz.     ... 


10-50 

10  0-15  0 

19-30 

8  0-40 

8  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
1  0-15  0 


8  0-12  0 

5  0-8    0 


10  0-12  0 
16-26 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

— . — 

Araucaria  imbricata:  A.  O'N.  The  coning  of 
this  species  of  Conifer  is  tolerably  common  in  this 
country,  but  no  one  tree  ever  carries  many  cones 
at  one  time. 

Black  Varnish  on  Hot- water  Pipes  :  /.  8.  We 
know  of  nothing  short  of  burning  off  the  varnish 
(usually  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  naphtha)  to  be 
effectual.  It  could  be  done  with  a  horse-singeing 
jet  of  gas  or  oil,  the  fumes  being  driven  out  of 
the  house  by  admitting  fresh  air  in  quantity, 
Perhaps  to  mitigate  the  bad  effects  of  the  burning 
varnish  on  the  Vines,  &c,  some  means  could  be 
found  to  prevent  the  fumes  reaching  these. 
Another  course  would  be  to  take  the  apparatus 
to  pieces,  and  burn  the  varnish  in  the  open  air. 

Books:  Ad  libitum.  The  Gardeners'  Assistant 
is  out  of  print,  but  a  new  edition  is  in  prepara- 
tion.— ft.  ft.  L.  You  will  find  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron's  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,  3rd  edition, 
meet  your  wants  exactly  ;  it  is  published  at  the 
office  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  12,  Mitre 
Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Carnation  :  W.  S.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name 
florists'  flowers.  We  hardly  think  it  worth 
exhibiting,  as  there  are  so  many  equally  good,  or 
better. 

Carnation  Seedling  from,  Miss  Joliffe  :  H.E. 
The  bloom  sent  is  a  fairly  good  one,  and  if  it  be 
a  perpetual  or  tree  variety,  it  should  meet  with 
favour.  The  colour,  bright  crimson,  makes  it  a 
desirable  flower  for  the  gardener  and  decorator, 
but  the  picotee  edging  to  the  petals  will  not  be 
to  the  florists'  liking. 

Employment  at  Kew  :  One  interested.  Applicants 
must  be  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  should 
have  had  at  least  five  years  practical  experience 
in  good  horticultural  establishments.  The  wages 
amount  to  a  guinea  a  week,  with  extra  re 
muneration  for  Sunday  duty.  There  are  no 
lodgings  provided,  and  there  is  a  regulation  to 
the  effect  that  gardeners,  whilst  at  work,  must 
wear  blue  serge  clothing  and  grey  woollen  shirts. 
The  privileges  of  gardeners  at  Kew  have  been 
increased  of  late  years.  Apply  to  The  Curator, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  who  will  send  you  a 
form  to  fill  up,  and  you  may  then  look  forward  to 
an  appointment  when  there  occurs  a  vacancy. 
The  botanical  classes  you  have  attended  should 
help  you  to  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  ad 
vantages  a  sojourn  at  Kew  undoubtedly  affords 
to  a  young  man  anxious  to  excel  in  a  knowledge 
of  his  profession. 


Flower  Dealers  :  D.  W.  We  are  unable  to 
accede  to  your  request.  As  yon  reside  so  near 
the  metropolis,  you  should  come  to  the  market 
and  select  a  salesman. 

Graft  Supports  :  T.  H.  L.  No  supports  are 
necessary  previous  to  the  growth  of  the  scions. 
The  clay  round  a  graft  should  be  removed,  and 
fresh  and  looser  ligatures  put  round  the  scion 
and  stock,  as  soon  as  a  union  has  taken  place. 

Hyacinth  Bulbs  :  H.  H.  The  bulbs  are  affected 
with  the  bulb-mite  (Rhizoglyphus).  Some  of 
them  are  also  penetrated  by  the  NarcissuB-fly 
Merodon.     Burn  them. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — T.  ft.  Eupatorium 
ianthinum.  —  Journeyman.  The  foliage  of 
Codiaeums,  or  Crotons  as  they  are  called  in 
gardens,  varies  considerably,  but  those  you  send 
we  believe  to  be:  1,  C.  Weissmannianum  ;  2,  C. 
variegatum  ;  and  3,  C.  Queen  Victoria ;  4, 
Davallia  hirta  cristata  ;  5,  Selaginella  Wildenovi  ; 
6,  Dendrobium  Pierardi.  — Matchbo-r.  Dendro- 
bium  Pierardi  ;  the  shorter  stemmed  D.  primuli- 
num  is  near  it,  but  usually  has  a  much  larger 
lip. — E.  F.  Numbers  detached.  The  large 
single  flower  is  Dendrobium  cariniferum ;  the 
white  spray  Eria  acervata,  and  the  other  probably 
Bulbophyllum  brevidens.  — S.  T.  &  Co.  Odonto- 
glossum  Andersonianum,  good  variety.  —  W.  T., 
Harrogate.  A  very  pretty  form  of  Dendrobium 
nobile,  resembling  D.  nobile  Sanderianum. — Ad 
libitum.  Daphne  Mezereum. — C.  J.  A.,  Evers- 
holt.  Dendrobium  nobile.—/.  W.  A  Cistus, 
perhaps  C.  ladaniferus. 

Narcissus  :  F.  C.  The  reason  why  the  flowers  of 
these  bulbs  go,  in  gardeners' parlance,  "blind," 
is  yet  to  be  discovered.  Some  species  are  very 
subject  to  the  mishap,  notably  N.  poeticus. 

The  Pine-beetle  (Hylurgus  piniperda)  :  ft.  S. 
Margetts.  The  life-history  of  the  Pine-beetle 
(Hylurgus  piniperda)  is  briefly  this.  In  April 
and  May  the  beetles  first  make  their  appearance, 
when  pairing  probably  takes  place.  The  female 
then  cuts  a  comparatively  straight  tunnel  under 
the  bark  of  the  Fir,  laying  her  eggs  in  little 
recesses  at  regular  intervals  along  both  sides  of 
the  gallery.  When  the  young  maggots  hatch 
from  them,  they,  each  for  themselves,  cut  au 
independent  gallery  almost  at  right  angles  to 
that  of  the  parent  ;  and  thus,  together  with  the 
aid  of  a  host  of  other  family  parties,  they  com- 
pletely separate  the  bark  from  the  tree,  leaving 
a  network  of  tunnels  filled  with  "frass  "  dejecta, 
which  clearly  portrays  the  course  of  their 
journeyings.  When  full  fed,  pupation  takes 
place  beneath  the  bark  at  the  extremity  of  the 
larval  burrows  ;  and  when  the  beetles  are  ready 
to  emerge,  they  cut  their  way  out  through  the 
bark,  leaving  the  beautifully  -  circular  "shot 
holes "  as  an  indication  of  their  escape.  The 
breeding-grounds  are  confined  to  the  stems  and 
branches  ;  the  beetles  do  not  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  Pine-shoots,  although  they  make  tunnels  in 
them,  and  are  found  in  them  in  winter.  The 
application  of  grease- bands  would  be  of  no 
service  in  checking  the  pest.  Your  best  course  is 
to  trap  them ;  and  this  is  done  by  placing 
freshly-cut  logs  or  branches  of  Pine  among  the 
infested  trees.  In  these  the  beetles  will  readily 
lay  their  eggs,  and  when  subsequently  the  grubs 
are  found  at  work  beneath  the  bark,  the  branches 
should  be  collected  and  burned,   ft.  N. 
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the  satis/action  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

Sir-      TREBLED.      -W§ 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 

Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 

and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 

Foreign    and    Colonial  Circulation,    and    that    it    Is 

'  vreserved  for  rcfcreiuB  in  all  the  principal  IAlraries. 


Supplement   to    the    "Gardeners'    Chrtncle,"    March    31.    1900. 


Callipsyche  mirabilis,  flowered  in  Mr.  Worsley's  Garden,   Mandeville  House,  Isleworth. 

Flowers  Yellow. 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  YEAR. 
I.— MARCH. 

MANY  of  us  are  periodically  solicited  by 
enticing  advertisements  to  share  the 
advantages  of  a  "  Personally-conducted  Tour," 
with  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  a  Bishop's  son 
to  lecture  us  as  we  go  upon  the  famous  stages 
of  our  road.  Such  a  tour,  on  a  more  modest 
scale,  I  contemplate  in  these  short  papers  ;  not 
to  the  Grindelwald,  the  Levant,  the  Nile,  but 
"  autour  de  mon  jardin,"  through  the  sunny 
borders,  and  .sheltered  Rose-beds,  and  arched 
pergola,  and  dialled  lawn,  and  the  Fern-clad 
rockery  of  my  own  small  garden,  unfolding  as 
1  can  their  esoteric  charm  :  the  secrets,  over- 
passed by  half-observant  eyes,  of  mythical 
antiquity,  and  quaint  folk-lore,  and  forgotten 
custom,  and  poetic  or  historic  association,  dor- 
mant in  the  things  of  beauty  which  dance  into 
light  and  die  into  the  shade  as  the  daughters  of 
the  year  pass  on. 

"  Corycius  senex,"  I  shall  call  myself,  remi- 
niscent of  the  musical  Vigilian  parenthesis, 
which  shows  that  the  poet  of  cornfields,  vine- 
yards, cattle,  bees,  was  capable,  had  his  muse 
so  ordered  it,  of  chanting  a  fifth  Georgic  upon 
gardens.  I  lack  the  old  man's  South  Italian 
site,  and  soil,  and  climate.  My  QEbalian  towers 
are   the    backs   of   shabby   cottages,    my   dark 


Gakesus  an  open  village  drain,  my ' '  wastrel  plot ' 
a  half  acre  of  gravel-capped  boulder  clay,  the 
gales  that  o'er  me  blow  most  often  rasping 
North  Sea  squalls  ;  but,  as  the  dear  sententious 
Antiquary  says,  Kumd  ,„,«■/,  Gwnst,  skill  and  care 
enforce  success ;  judicious  planting,  plentiful 
dressing,  tenderness  of  incessant  care,  have 
enabled  me  to  vie  with  Virgil's  veteran  in 
"Lilies,  Vervain,  slender  Poppies,  summer 
Roses,  autumn  fruits  ;  "  with  him,  I  am  as  proud 
of  my  small  enclosure  as  are  kings  of  their 
diversified  demesnes. 

According  to  the  Calendar,  spring  begins  in 
March,  but  the  Calendar,  like  the  Law,  "  is  a 
hass."  Sometimes  we  get  spring  days  about 
the  equinox,  such  as  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
gave  to  idleness  at  Alfoxden.  This  year  the 
soaking  rains  of  the  two  first  months  have  been 
followed  by  days  black,  bitter,  sunless ;  and 
the  floral  show  as  the  month  goes  out  is  in  my 
experience  unprecedentedly  poor.  The  little 
Winter  Aconite  justified  its  reputation  as 
"The  ae  first  flower  springs  in  moor  or  dale." 
Its  green  frill  and  small  shining  yellow  globe 
peered  from  the  wet  black  soil  upon  Twelfth 
Day;  but  just  as  its  thick  growth  under  the 
Ilexes  reached  perfection,  it  was  covered  up  with 
long-lying  snow,  to  emerge  forlorn  and  draggled 
in  the  thaw.  Snowdrops  were  late,  but 
unusually  fine  ;  so  were  Crocuses,  the  last 
breaking  like  fire  on  the  few  sunny  days,  in 
sheets  yellow,  dashed  with  white  and  purple, 
as  on  Mount  Ida,  when  the  goddesses  came 
disrobed  to  Paris.  Of  Snowdrop  and  Crocus 
we  always  think  together.  Prior  calls  them 
bride  and  bridegroom — 

Thy  fancied  bride, 
The  delicate  Snowdrop,  keeps 
Her  home  with  thee  ;  she  wakes  aDd  sleeps 
Near  thy  true  side. 
Somehow  the  older  poets  seem  to  have  missed 
the  Snowdrop.    I  cannot  find  it  in  Homer  or 
Virgil,  not  in  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  or  Ben  Jonson  ;  it  is  absent  from 
the  wreath  which  decked  the  laureate  hearse 
of  Lycidas ;    nor,    to  come  further  down,  does 
garden-loving  Cowper    cite    it    once.     But    it 
neighbours  Shelley's  Sensitive  Plant  ;  Words- 
worth  hymns   it  in   allusion    and   in   sonnet  ; 
Tennyson      glorifies     February     Fair     Maid, 
"coming  in  the  cold  time,  prophet  of  the  gay 
time  ; "  Keble  inscribes  to  it  his  Easter  Tuesday 
verses  ;  and  a  pretty  nursery  poem   welcomes 
it  as  Flora's  messenger — 

To  whisper  soft  and  clear, 
That  all  the  flowers  are  coming, 
And  they  will  soon  be  here. 

Crocuses  are  sung  more  loftily.  Homer 
makes  them  spring  to  hail  the  embrace  of 
Zeus  and  Here  ;  Sophocles  recalls  them  fondly 
as  shining  golden-rayed  in  the  Athenian  groves  ; 
Milton  inlays  with  Violet,  Crocus,  Hyacinth, 
the  nuptial  bower  of  Eve.  They  are  the  first 
flowers  to  yield  pollen  ;  bee-masters  anxiously 
watch  their  opening,  for  bees  gathering  their 
yellow  dust  come  from  colonies  whose  young 
brood  has  survived  the  winter.  Virgil,  too, 
notes  them  as  bee-food,  together  with  the 
flowers  of  the  Willow.  Probably  none  of  us 
have  ever  seen  a  bee  upon  a  Snowdrop. 

Wavers  on  her  thin  stem  the  Snowdrop  cold, 
That  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the  bee, 
says  Tennyson  ;  though  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
records  as  a  prodigy  that  once  on  a  strangely 
hot  day  in  early  March,  before  the  Crocuses 
had  opened,  all  the  hives  came  out  and  fell 
upon  the  Snowdrops  in  default.  Not  to  much 
purpose,    I  am    afraid,   for  the   finely    pointed 


anthers,  opening  only  at  the  top,  would  oppose 
the  entrance  even  of  their  lithe  tongues. 

Of  less  common  flowers  I  note  a  patch  of 
Cyclamen  which  has  been  covered  with  blossom 
all  the  month.  It  came  from  the  Camaldoli 
Garden,  where  in  the  autumnal  months  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  was  wont  to  entertain  the  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  Florence.  There  it  sparkles 
still  in  March  and  in  September,  and  here  in 
chilly  exile  puts  forth  every  spring  its  delicate 
pink  flowers,  and  strong  mottled  leaves.  A 
more  uncommon  foreigner,  growing  under  our 
shrubs  and  trees  with  vigorous  light  green 
foliage  and  pendent  purple  bells,  is  Scopolia 
carniolica,  named  after  Scopoli,  physician  to 
the  convict  wretches  in  the  Austrian  quicksilver 
mines,  whose  works  on  Natural  History  Gilbert 
White  consulted  and  admired.  My  Lungwort, 
or  Virginian  Cowslip  (Virgin  Mary's  Castle,  the 
villagers  call  it),  has  in  vain  struggled  to  open 
its  bloom  as  yet,  put  to  shame  by  its  kinsman, 
a  coarse  blue  Comfrey,  which  grows  hard  by. 
Grape  Hyacinth  too  is  late  ;  but  Chionodoxa, 
the  "China-doxy"  of  phonetic  gardeners,  is 
radiant  ;  its  paler  blue  not  eclipsed  by  the  richer 
colouring  of  the  Squill,  which  I  carefully  plant 
apart.  White  Arabis  defies  the  weather  gaily  ; 
yellow  Jasmine  hides  its  wall ;  the  Periwinkles, 
blue,  white,  puce,  amongst  whose  tangled  stems 
are  pushing  up  a  crop  of  unopened  Daffodils  and  of 
Italian  Arum-leaf,  put  out  a  few  flowers  timidly. 
The  Hellebores  have  been  and  are  in  show  ; 
Hepaticas  sparse  and  starveling  ;  but  Dondia 
Epipactis  beside  them  is  profuse  in  yellow 
bloom  and  peristent  glossy  leaves  ;  while  the 
tall  spikes  and  spacious  foliage  of  the  Butter- 
bur fill  handsomely  a  corner  of  the  rock-bed 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  That,  I  think, 
is  all. 

My  neighbour's  larger  ground,  with  its 
four  gardeners,  has  even  less  to  show  than 
mine  outside  the  glass  ;  nor  humble  bee  nor 
tortoiseshell-butterfly  has  been  seen  in  either. 
Hazel  catkins  are  half  grown  ;  Hawthorn  leaf- 
buds  untipped  with  green. 

March,  according  to  our  local  proverb,  goes 
out  as  it  came  in,  with  Adder's-tongue  ;  its 
peacock's  tail  will  sprout  belated  under  April 
skies.  Corudus  senex  (LincoJmsTwri ). 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


DENDROBIUM  x  MURRHINIACUM  (Rchb.  f.). 

Occasionally  I  have  received  for  several  years 
past  flowers  from  various  sources,  which  were  said 
to  have  resulted  from  crossing  D.  Wardianum  and 
D.  nobile.  In  every  case  these  resembled  good 
forms  of  the  tine  hybrid  known  in  gardens  as  D.  \ 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum,  whose  parentage  as 
recorded  would  place  it  under  D.  x  Ainsworthi 
(nobile  x  aureum),  although  it  is  much  larger  in 
growth  and  flower.  The  question  is  again  raised 
by  flowers  being  sent  by  that  observant  orchidist, 
Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  Fringilla,  Linnet  Lane, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  and  more  recently  by 
W.  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Ghyllbank,  St.  Helens,  in 
both  cases  the  parentage  being  given  as  D.  Wardia- 
num      D,  nobile. 

The  flowers,  as  usual,  remind  me  of  D.  x  splen- 
didissimum grandiflorum,  but  a  reference  to  the 
description  of  D.  X  murrhiniacum  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  May  5,  1SSS,  p.  554,  shows  that  these 
flowers  agree  with  the  hybrid  raised  between  D. 
nobile  6  and  D.  Wardianum,  and  in  which  the 
suppression  of  the  orange  colour  iu  the  lip  was  a 
remarkable  feature.  The  chief  departure  in  the 
flowers  now  under  notice  is  the  presence  of  a  slight 
rose  flush  over  the  parts  described  as  white  in  the 
original,  but  that  can  well  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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later  specimens  being  more  mature,  aDd  capable  of 
developing  their  colours.  Certainly  the  flowers, 
like  most  of  the  best  forms  of  D.  x  splendidissi- 
mum  grandiflorum  in  their  larger  size  and  broader 
segments,  give  strong  indication  of  and  resemblance 
to  D.  Wardianum. 

The  next  question  is,  did  the  first  flowers  of  D. 
splendidissimum  grandiflorum  in  their  general 
resemblance  to  the  smaller  D.  ■  Ainsworthi,  and 
the  lack  of  the  colours  on  the  lip  to  be  expected 
in  a  hybrid  of  D.  Wardianum,  influence  the  raisers 
to  conclude  that  the  parentage  must  be  the  same 
as  D.  x  Ainsworthi,  though,  by  some  unaccount- 
able means  its  gigantic  stature  when  properly 
grown,  and  its  much  larger  flowers,  together  with 
a  much  freer  habit  of  growth,  had  resulted?  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  on  this 
point,  and  especially  to  learn  whether  any  raiser 
has  procured  an  authentic  hybrid  between  D. 
Wardianum  $  and  D.  nobile,  or  vice  vend,  which 


structure  provides  for  the  arrangement  now  known 
to  be  the  most  suitable,  viz.,  Begonias  and  other 
foliage-plants  growing  under  the  stages,  a  liberal 
tank  storage  for  rain-water,  close  moisture-holding 
staging  with  open  staging  over  it  on  which  the 
plants  are  arranged,  and  perfect  ventilation.  The 
plants  throughout  are  in  splendid  condition,  and  a 
good  number  of  them  in  flower  or  bud,  the  greater 
part  being  good  forms  of  the  favourite  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum.  Among  these  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary variety  which,  though  not  florally  so 
showy  as  the  generally  seen  forms,  was  very 
distinct  and  attractive.  Its  segments,  labellum 
included,  were  lanceolate,  and  totally  different  in 
shape  to  any  other  variety.  The  flowers  were 
tinged  with  pink,  and  more  brightly  coloured  with 
rose-purple  on  the  reverse  side,  the  disc  being 
yellow. 

Also    in    the  house  in   flower   was   a   very  fine 
series  of  several  varieties  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums 


Cypripediums,  &c,  were  a  good  example  of  Aerides 
Fieldingi,  with  very  strODg  flower-spikes ;  the 
pretty  A.  Houlletianum,  the  rare  blue  Aganisia 
cyanea,  Angrsecum  citratum,  with  several  long, 
drooping  spikes  of  white  flowers  ;  Chysis  bractes- 
cens,  and  a  very  handsome  plant  of  the  rare 
Zygopetalum  grandiflorum,  bearing  several  of  its 
large  and  curiously-formed  flowers. 

Another  warm  house  has  a  number  of  fine  plants 
of  forms  of  Cypripedium  :■:  Leeanum,  raised  at 
Castle  Hdl,  and  which  have  proved  of  excellent 
quality.  Atone  end  of  the  house  is  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor  and  V.  suavis,  including 
the  fine  V.  tricolor  Patersoni.  These  plants  are 
not  often  seen  so  well  grown  in  collections  as 
they  were  some  years  ago.  Probably  their  sub- 
jection to  too  high  a  temperature  has  caused  the 
loss  of  many  specimens.  With  the  Vandas  are 
several  plants  of  the  showy  hybrid,  Phaius  x  Nor- 
man, with  large  attractive  flowers  of  various  tints 


Fig.  67. — decabklone  barklyi.     (see  "karroo"  plants.) 

(The  horizontal  line  shows  the  relative  size — 5  cent. -2  in.) 


showed  better  indications  of  P.  Wardianum  than 
all  these  which  I  have  seeD,  and  which  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  good  D  •  splendidissimum 
grandiflorum.  I  may  say,  that  to  my  mind,  D.  x 
Ainsworthi  and  D.  xsplendidi3simum  grandiflorum 
would  not  have  resulted  from  the  same  cross. 
James  O'Brien. 

Orchids  at  Castle  Hill. 

A  marked  improvement  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
gardens  on  the  estate  of  George  C.  Raphael,  Esq., 
at  Englefield  Green,  since  they  have  been  in  charge 
of  Mr.  H.  Brown,  the  present  gardener  there,  but 
no  branch  of  the  establishment  shows  so  effectively 
at  the  present  season  what  good  cultivation  can 
accomplish  as  the  Orchid-houses,  where  there  is 
now  a  good  show  of  flowers,  and  a  fair  promise  of  a 
continuation  of  them. 

Formerly  the  Odontoglossums  and  other  cool- 
house  Orchids  were  unsatisfactory,  and  new  houses 
were  coustructed  for  them  on  the  best  known  plans, 
and  that  has  doubtless  played  a  very  important 
part   in   the   salutary    change.     The   plan    of    the 


of  the  O.  x  Andersonianum  class,  with  larger  and 
brighter  flowers  than  those  of  the  same  class  usually 
seen,  and  varying  much  in  colour,  one  like  a  large 
form  of  that  called  0.  •  hebraicum  being  specially 
fine  :  and  another,  a  fine  O.  ■  Ruckerianum,  very 
brightly  coloured.  Also  well  flowered  were  some 
good  ().  Halli,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Rossii  majus, 
0.  cirrosum,  0  x  Coradinei,  0.  gloriosum,  0. 
triumphans,  0.  Harryanum,  and  others,  bright 
colour  being  supplied  by  the  orange- scarlet  Ada 
auiantiaca,  and  a  few  plants  of  the  scarlet 
Sophronitis. 

In  the  Cattleya  and  Lielia-house  there  has  been  a 
fine  show  of  Cattleya  Triaiuui,  and  still  a  number 
remain,  mingling  their  flowers  with  those  of  the 
delicately-tinted  C.  Sehroderae.  Striking  plants 
in  this  house  were  Dendrobium  aggregatum,  a  fine 
old  species  with  large  spikes  of  orange  -  yellow 
flowers  ;  D.  Pierardi,  good  forms  of  D.  splendi- 
dissimum grandiflorum,  the  fine  white  Odonto- 
glossum  pulchellum  majus,  and  the  violet-coloured 
0.  Edwardi,  Oncidium  incurvum,  0.  sphacelatum, 
and  other  Oncidiums.     In  a  warm  house  containing 


of  light  rose,  with  rich  purple  labellums  veineol 
with  gold  ;  aud  suspended  at  one  end  was  a 
graceful  plant  with  long  bright  green  leaves,  and1 
drooping  racemes  of  curiously-formed  cream-white 
flowers.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Raphael  some 
years  ago  as  Augi\L<cum  pallidum,  but  seems  to  be 
A.  ichneumoneum.  The  conservatories  and  other 
plant-houses  are  well  kept,  and  bright  with  flowers  ; 
the  greatest  display  being  made  by  a  batch  of  the 
Natal  Clivia  miniata,  now  a  sad  reminder  of  Mr. 
Raphael's  son,  Lieut.  Raphael,  who  bravely  fought 
at  Spion  Kop,  where  his  remains  now  rest. 


"KARROO"   PLANTS. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  present  proceed- 
ings in  South  Africa  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  increased 
interest  in  the  plants  of  that  region,  which  are  in 
many  ways  of  peculiar  attractiveness.  In  a  Sketch 
of  the  Flora  of  South  Africa,'*  by  Mr.  Harry  Bolus, 
a  most  graphic  account  is  given  of  the  vegetation 
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of  that  region,  which,  "  ever  since  the  time  of  its 
first  settlement,  haB  been  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  and  delight  to  the  botanist  and  the  gar- 
dener. From  1775  to  1835  Cape  plants  may  be  said 
to  have  been  quite  the  rage." 

Of  the  five  natural  regions  into  which  South 
Africa  is  divided,  that  known  as  the  "Karroo"  is 
characterised  by  the  "queerest"  forms  of  plant- 
life.  This  region  extends  from  Xamaqualand  on 
the  west  side,  across  north  of  the  South-west  and 
East  Provinces,  almost  to  I  irahamstown  on  the 
east.  Its  height  above  the  sea  ranges  between 
2000  and  3000  feet.  The  climate  is  one  of  great 
dryness,  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
plants  which  thrive  under  such  conditions  must  be 
able  to  support  not  pn\y  severe  climatic  trials,  but 
also  be  provided   with   protection   against   various 


a  resemblance  which  may  be  protective.  Both 
species  have  been  found  near  Graaf-Eeynet. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Bolus's  Sketch, 
mentioned  above,  will  afford  an  idea  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  the  "  Karroo  "  and  similar  regions 
in  South  Africa  when  collecting  recommences 
there  : — 

"  During  the  periods  of  drought  nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  desolate  and  mournful  than  the 
appearance  of  the  vegetation.  The  soil  is  rarely 
covered,  bare  patches  of  greater  or  less  extent 
intervening  between  shrubs  and  bushes.  These 
are  frequently  blackened  by  drought  as  if  they  had 
been  killed  by  fire.  The  largest,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only  trees,  are  those  of  Acacia  horrida 
(Doornboom),  which  line  the  banks  of  the  dry  river 
beds  as   with  a  frioge  ;   and  occasionally,   on   the 


of  dead  shrubs  killed  by  previous  droughts,  stand- 
ing like  ghostly  intruders  on  a  scene  of  merriment 
and  joy.  These  charming  displays  pass  away  all 
too  rapidly,  and  in  a  month  or  two  little  that  is 
beautiful  remains."   W.  W. 

[Our  illustrations  were  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr. 
Karl  Dinter  from  German  S.W.  Africa,  and  were 
alluded  to  by  him  in  a  letter  in  our  columns, 
p.  113,  ante.  En.] 


The  BuuMSarden. 

TULIPA  KAUFMAXXIAXA. 
This  pretty  Tulip  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
cultivators  on  account  of  its  extreme  earliness  and 
bright  handsome  flowers.     The  plants  average  half- 


Flc:.    GS.— MESEMBRYAKTHEMUM    TRON'CATKLLUM.      (SEE    "  KARROO  '•'    PLANTS,    P.    210.) 


animals.  Succulence,  spinyness,  and  repellent 
odourj  are  therefore  common  possessions  of  the 
plants  found  there.  Two  of  them  are  shown  in 
the  figures. 

Decabelone  Barklyi  (fig.  Ii7.  p.  "210)  is  aStapelioid 
plant,  with  clusters  of  fleshy,  spinous  stems,  G  inches 
high,  bearing  conspicuous  bell  -  shaped  flowers, 
coloured  lurid  yellow,  heavily  spotted  with  brown- 
purple.  A  figure  of  it  was  published  in  vol.  101  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  0203,  from  a  plant  sent 
to  Kew  in  1874  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Barkly  from 
little  Namaqualand. 

Mesembryauthemum  truncatellum(fig.liS  was  de- 
scribed by  Haworth  as  the  "great  dotted  Dumplin," 
and  sent  to  Kew  by  Masson  in  1795,  but  it  was  not 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  until  ls74 
(t.  6077).  A  similar  species,  M.  Bolusii,  was 
figured  in  the  same  work  in  1882  '  t.  Glili4).  Living 
plants  of  it  are  among  a  selection  of  "Karroo" 
plants  in  the  ('ape -house  at  Kew.  It  will  In- 
noticed  that  there  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  plants  and  the    stones  amid  which  it  grows, 


higher  mountain  sides,  a  few  other  trees  of  shrubby 
habit  occur.  For  the  most  part  the  shrubs  are 
scattered,  and  range  from  5  to  S  feet  iu  height, 
with  intervening  shrublets  of  1  to  2  feet.  Yet, 
after  copious  rains,  all  will  be  changed  within  a 
week  or  two,  as  if  by  magic.  Many  of  the  appa- 
rently dead  bushes  put  forth  green  leaves  ;  the 
shrublets  are  covered  with  flowers  often  before  the 
leaves  can  be  seen  ;  bulbous  plants  which  may  not 
have  flowered  for  several  years  previously,  send  up 
their  scapes  with  incredible  rapidity  ;  and  annual 
flowering  herbs  and  grasses  are  everywhere  seen 
where  formerly  all  was  bare  and  barren.  Nama- 
qualand, perhaps,  exhibits  this  phenomenon  to  the 
most  striking  extent.  I  was  amazed,  on  visiting 
that  desert  country  after  the  rains  of  June  to  July, 
1SS3,  to  see  tracts,  hundreds  of  acres  iu  exteut, 
covered  with  sheets  of  liviug  fire,  or  glowing 
purple,  visible  from  several  miles  distance,  caused 
by  the  beautiful  Composite  and  bulbs  in  flower; 
and  nothing  is  more  singular  than  to  see  this  luxu- 
riance intermingled  with  the  black  or  white  branches 


afoot  in  height,  and  bear  cone-shaped  flowers, 
which  when  fully  expanded  measure  5  inches 
across.  The  ground-colour  of  what  I  take  to  be 
the  type  is  cream-white,  with  a  yellow  eye  :  the 
outer  segments  are  banded  with  pale  carmine  on 
the  outside,  with  a  cream-coloured  edge.  In 
some  forms — and  they  are  numerous  in  im- 
ported batches— the  colour  is  paler  ;  in  others,  a 
few  irregular  carmine  spots  appear  to  form  a  ring 
around  the  eye  :  in  others,  again,  the  ring  is  con- 
tinuous and  very  wide,  giving  the  flower  a  brilliant 
appearance.  It  is  an  exceptionally  hardy  Tulip, 
the  flowers  standing  frost  with  impunity,  opening 
again  during  bright  sunshine. 

It  is  most  suitable  for  the  rockery,  or  for  plant- 
ing in  small  beds  in  association  with  Chionodoxas 
and  other  small-flowering  bulbs,  the  blossoms 
appearing  at  the  same  season.  Some  plants  have 
been  in  flower  for  several  days  at  the  time  of 
writing  .March  30),  though  they  have  withstood 
several  degrees  of  frost  nearly  every  night  without 
taking  harm.     Judging  from  its  behaviour  so  far, 
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it  ig  likely  to  prove  more  amenable  to  cultivation 
than  its  fellow-countryman,  T.  Ureigi,  a  plant  I 
have  found  extremely  difficult  to  grow  and  flower 
well,  although  I  have  imitated  the  conditions  under 
which  it  grows  in  Turkestan.  T.  Kaufmanniana  is 
not  a  new  plant,  though  it  has  been  scarce  until 
recently.  It  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Wallace  & 
Co.  of  Colchester,  who  have  done  yeoman  service 
in  introducing  many  new  things  of  garden  value. 
Geo.  B.  Mallet,  Isleworth. 


BULBOUS   IRISES. 

I  HIS      RETICULATA      AND      ITS     ALLIES.    —    Those 

bulbous  Irises  which  are  typified  by  I.  reticulata 
are  fascinating  garden  plants,  with  sessile,  some- 
what rigid  (lowers,  with  stems  only  a  few  inches 
In  height  :  and  flowering  as  they  do  in  the 
early  spring,  they  are  of  much  value  to  the 
gardener.  Owing  to  their  small  size,  and  the 
need  of  care  at  all  times,  they  are  not  fit 
subjects  for  placing  with  strong-growing  border 
plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  well  suited  on 
the  rockery,  or  on  a  grass  bank  which  is  naturally 
dry  in  summer,  clothing  it  in  the  fashion  of  an 
alpine  pasture.  The  plants  succeed  in  a  bed  or 
border,  consisting  of  a  fairly  good  loam  overlying 
gravel,  brick  rubble,  or  other  porous  substance. 
Many  of  them  thrive  in  pots  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
let  them  suffer  from  drought  after  flowering  and 
whilst  still  in  leaf,  nor  from  over-much  exposure 
when  at  rest.  All  are  hardy  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  but  there  are  several  mid-winter  flowerers 
which  need  glass  protection  in  order  to  protect  the 
flowers  against  storms  and  frost.  Most  of  them 
produce  seeds  freely,  and  are  easily  increased 
thereby.  The  seed  should  be  sown  directly  it  is 
ripe,  either  in  moderately-deep  pans  in  heated 
frames,  or  in  the  open  border,  in  which  case  the 
seed  should  be  covered  in  winter  with  a  handlight 
or  frame.  Many  of  these  Irises  produce  offsets, 
and  succeed  thoroughly  if  planted  at  the  base  of  a 
warm  wall  if  sheltered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  in  the 
winter  season. 

I.  reticulata  (ligured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
April  19,  1879,  and  February  16,  1884),  is  very 
suitable  for  spring  bedding  ;  the  flowers  coming 
out  when  the  winter  is  nearly  over.  The 
flowers  are  decidedly  fragrant,  of  a  rich  violet 
colour,  with  a  small  orange-coloured  patch  on 
each  "  fall "  or  outer  segment.  Their  width 
is  about  four  inches.  The  leaves  are  quad- 
rangular, not  fully  grown  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  and  they  end  in  a  rigid  point.  This  plant 
is  becoming  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  in  quan- 
tity and  true  to  name  ;  the  var.  Krelagei  being 
occasionally  mixed  with  it,  and  not  infrequently 
substituted  for  it.  Large  beds  of  this  species  and 
its  var.  histrioides  may  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew 
each  year,  affording  testimony  of  its  usefulness  as 
a  spring  bedder.  When  used  for  bedding,  some 
close-growing  plant  should  be  planted  to  cover  the 
soil,  the  rich  dark  colours  of  their  flowers  being 
lost  when  seen  in  juxtaposition  with  the  earth. 
For  this  reason,  I  much  prefer  to  plant  them  on  the 
grass  when  the  latter  is  sufficiently  dwarf  in  growth 
to  allow  the  leaves  of  the  Irises  making  headway. 

/.  reticulata  var.  cyanea  has  a  very  dwarf  flower- 
stem,  scarcely  raised  above  the  ground.  The 
colour,  as  the  name  implies,  is  cornflower-blue.  It 
is  much  thinner,  smaller,  and  more  delicate  than 
the  type,  and  is  only  suitable  for  pot-culture  or  for 
planting  under  a  wall,  as  the  rain  spoils  the  flowers 
before  they  are  fully  open  ;  its  chief  interest  lies 
in  its  colour.  It  is  the  most  expensive  of  all 
bulbous  Irises  to  buy. 

I.  reticulata  var.  histrioides  is  a  plant  which  is 
equal  to  the  type  as  regards  beauty  and  hardiness. 
It  flowers  at  about  the  same  time,  and  is  suitable 
for  all  those  purposes  to  which  I.  reticulata  is  put. 
The  flowers  are  more  than  four  inches  across, 
uniformly  rich  blue  in  colour,  with  a  few  richer 
spots  on  the  falls  in  some  of  its  forms.  It  flowers 
before  making  very  much  leaf-growth. 

/.  reticulata  var.  Krelagei. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  considered  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  the 


type,  and  are  of  a  reddish-purple  tint,  in  some 
forms  somewhat  undecided  and  washy,  with  a 
yellowish  blotch  on  the  falls.  Imported  bulbs 
show  considerable  variation  in  colour  and  size, 
some  being  distinctively  coloured.  It  flowers  with 
the  type  in  the  month  of  March. 

/.  reticulata  var.  Sophemensis.  —  This  variety 
possesses  flowers  that  resemble  I.  var.  Krelagei 
in  colour  ;  the  segments  very  narrow,  and  the  styles 
and  falls  widely  separated.  It  flowers  at  about  the 
same  time  as  I.  r.  Krelagei. 

/.  Bakeriana  is  a  species  differing  from  I.  reticu- 
lata in  having  round,  tapering  leaves  with  eight 
prominent  ridges  extending  throughout  their  entire 
length.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  dark  blue  in 
colour  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  blade  of  the  fall, 
which  is  also  more  or  less  spotted.  The  parts  of 
the  flower  are  rigid,  erect,  and  close  together, 
rarely  expanding  to  the  full  extent  as  in  I.  reticulata. 
It  is  also  smaller  than  the  flower  of  that  species, 
measuring  3|  inches  across  ;  it  makes  a  pretty 
pot-plant,  and  is  quite  happy  in  the  rockery,  liking 
a  root  run  of  broken  bricks,  &c.  It  thrives  when 
planted  close  to  the  tile  edging  of  a  border  ;  its 
native  country  is  Armenia. 

/.  Danfordioz. — A  pretty  yellow  flowered  species 
from  Asia  Minor  [recently  described  and  figured  in 
these  pages.     See  fig.  54,  p.  170,  ante.  Ed.]. 

/.  histrio  does  not  differ  materially  from 
I.  reticulata  in  either  the  form  of  the  leaf  or  flower. 
It  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  being  only  a 
variety  of  that  species.  It  is,  however,  given 
specific  rank  at  Kew,  and  as  such  I  introduce  it 
here.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  they  expand  to 
the  fullest  extent.  The  styles  and  standards  are 
coloured  blue,  the  former  being  variously  cleft  in 
different  flowers  ;  the  falls  are  of  a  deeper  shade 
of  blue,  with  a  pale  yellow  patch  in  the  centre  of 
the  blade,  the  patch  being  mottled  and  spotted 
with  blue,  the  dividing  colour  being  pale  lavender. 
I.  histrio  can  be  grown  in  a  cjld  frame,  or  a 
sheltered  portion  of  the  garden,  such  as  a  border 
beneath  a  wall  ;  it  flowers  in  early  January,  and 
many  plants  flower  with  I.  alata  in  December.  It 
is  best  grown  in  pots,  plunging  these  in  the  open 
border  till  the  flower  sheaths  appear,  when  they 
may  be  placed  under  glass  to  flower,  returning 
them  to  a  cold  frame  afterwards,  and  thence  to  the 
open  border  again,  as  the  weather  proves  suitable. 
If  the  plants  have  made  considerable  leaf -growth 
when  rough  weather  sets  in,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected with  a  few  bushes,  with  a  mat  thrown  over 
them.     It  is  a  native  of  Palestine. 

/.  Vartani.— I  have  not  seen  this  plant  outside 
botanic  gardens,  and  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  popular ;  it  flowers  in  winter.  The  flower 
spans  4  inches,  is  dull  lilac  in  colour,  with  a  few 
purplish  spots  on  either  side  of  the  yellow  ridges  of 
the  "falls."  The  styles  are  markedly  bifid  and 
erect,  so  as  to  resemble  standards.  It  needs  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  or  hand-light,  as  the 
leaves — which  are  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
I.  reticulata — are  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  It  is 
a  native  of  Palestine. 

/.  Kolpakowskyana  is  another  species  apparently 
confined  to  botanic  gardens.  It  has  small,  wavy 
flowers  of  lilac  colour,  the  blades  of  the  "  falls  " 
alone  being  deep  purple,  with  a  greenish-white 
blotch  surrounding  a  yellow  median  line.  Were  it 
not  for  the  intense  purple  "falls,"  the  colours 
would  be  called  washy.  The  leaves  are  channelled 
and  roundish,  as  in  I.  xiphioides.  Like  I.  Vartani, 
it  needs  a  frame  to  do  it  well,  and,  compared  with 
others,  it  is  short-lived  under  cultivation.  It  comes 
from  Turkestan.  Geo.  B.  Mallett. 
(To  be  contimted.) 


NOTES  FOE  NOVICES. 

Buds. — This  is  the  best  period  of  the  year  for  the 
examination  of  the  "winter-buds."  Why  winter- 
buds  ?  Because  they  are  formed  in  autumn  to  resist 
the  winter's  cold.  They  consist  of  enveloping  bud- 
scales,  leathery,  hairy,  gummy,  or  otherwise 
adapted  to  protect  and  secure  from  injury  the  dor 
mant  shoots,   leaves,  and  perhaps  flowers,  within. 


As  the  summer's  growth  comes  to  an  end,  the 
lengthening  of  the  shoots  between  the  leaves  ceases, 
bud-scales  are  formed  instead  of  fully  developed 
leaves,  and  we  get  the  young  compacted  organs  into 
a  tight  ball  within  the  scales.  As  the  temperature 
increases  in  spring,  the  period  of  dormancy  is 
succeeded  by  one  of  great  activity  ;  the  tree  which 
was  as  a  skeleton  of  brown  twigs  now  becomes  a  sheet 
of  verdant  foliage,  or  a  brilliant  mass  of  white  or 
coloured  flowers.  A  bud  then  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  tip  of  one  of  the  last  year's  shoots,  modi- 
fied and  adapted  to  withstand  the  severities  of  the 
winter.  Its  scales  often  pass  gradually  into  leaves, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Maples,  in  the  Horse-Chestnut, 
or  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant.  Very  interesting 
are  these  intermediate  stages.  The  buds  are,  some 
entirely  composed  of  leaves,  some  wholly  consist  of 
flowers,  some  are  a  mixture  of  both.  Already  it 
may  be  seen  how  important  it  is  to  recognise  the 
nature  of  the  buds,  else,  in  pruning,  the  parts  you 
wish  to  conserve  may  be  cut  away,  and  you  may  be 
left  with  a  forest  of  twigs  that  you  do  not  want. 

The  whole  basis  of  pruning  and  disbudding  rests 
on  the  nature  and  position  of  the  buds,  and  on  the 
reasons  you  have  for  pruning  at  all.  ^tou  may 
materially  increase  your  crop  and  improve  its  quality 
by  judicious  pruning  ;  you  may  ruin  it  altogether  by 
a  careless  or  ignorant  use  of  the  knife.  You  may 
have  a  shapely  tree  of  regular  growth  and  symme- 
trical form,  or  you  may  have  a  wretched  mutilated 
stump  which  is  all  that  many  Londoners  have  to 
represent  to  their  mind  a  tree. 

The  very  first  essential  in  learning  the  art  of 
pruning,  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  position  oi 
the  buds  in  the  tree  you  are  about  to  operate  upon. 
The  books  will  tell  you  how  the  buds  of  the  Pear, 
or  of  the  Peach,  or  what  not  are  arranged.  We 
shall  not  go  into  that  matter  here,  all  important 
though  it  be,  and  for  this  reason  that  the  buds 
themselves  now  tell  their  own  tale  to  anyone  who- 
has  eyes  to  see,  far  better  than  any  book  could  do. 

There  is  one  point  in  particular  to  which  attention 
may  be  called— the  variation  in  buds  ;  there  are  no- 
two  buds  on  a  tree,  any  more  than  there  are  two 
leaves,  exactly  alike.  It  is  for  the  novice  to  study 
those  differences,  and  to  turn  them  to  account. 
Nature  is  prodigal  of  hints  and  suggestions,  it  is  for 
the  worker  to  utilise  them.  The  bookman  may  read 
about  them,  but  it  is  the  man  who  has  his  know- 
ledge, as  it  were,  at  his  fingers'  ends  that  makes  the 
good  gardener  or  forester. 

A  very  instructive  bud-study  is  just  now  afforded 
by  the  beautiful  Forsythia  suspensa.  Sometimes 
but  rarely  it  has  but  a  single  bud  in  the  axil  of  the 
fallen  leaf,  whose  traces  can  be  seen  by  the  scar  it 
leaves  when  it  falls.  At  other  times  there  are  four 
or  five,  or  as  many  as  seven  buds,  all  crowded  into 
one  axil.  If  we  suppose  one  bud  to  represent  one 
shoot,  and  one  such  shoot  to  represent  a  season's 
growth,  then  we  have  in  the  multiple  buds,  the 
work  of  two  or  three  seasons'  growth  produced  by 
anticipation  as  it  were  in  one  season.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  plurality  of  buds  may  be  guessed  at. 
If  the  primary  bud  gets  injured,  there  are  others 
at  hand  to  supply  its  place.  Do  circumstances 
require  the  plant  to  present  a  more  or  less  inex- 
tricable thicket  of  branches  in  one  place,  and  long 
extension  shoots  in  another,  the  Forsythia  is  well 
provided  for  both  contingencies. 

Another  illustration  of  the  diversities  in  buds  is 
furnished  by  the  Chrysanthemum,  though  here  we 
are  dealing  with  an  herbaceous  perennial,  and  not 
with  a  perennial  shrub  or  tree,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  no  true  winter  bud  ;  but  there  are  lateral 
buds  without  enveloping  scales,  and  there  are 
terminal  buds,  the  terminal  bud  in  botanical 
language  being  that  one  which  terminates  the 
stem,  though  it  may  be  the  first  that  is 
formed.  Chrysanthemum-growers  use  the  word 
"terminal''  in  another  sense,  and  apply  it  to 
the  bud  which  is  formed  latest.  They  recognise 
the  difference  between  buds  that  are  surrounded 
by  leaf  -  buds  and  those  that  are  encircled  by 
flower-buds.  They  know  how  different  may  be 
the  product  from  the  two  kinds  of  bud,  and  they 
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"take,"  that  is  they  reserve   the  bud  that  they 
require,  and  remove  the  others. 

A  "sport,"  io  the  proper  usage  of  the  term,  is  a 
bud  which  for  some  reason  or  other,  at  present 
unknown,  suddenly  develops  into  a  shoot  bearing 
leaves  or  flowers  of  a  different  character  from  the 
majority.  Two  circumstances  in  particular  excite 
our  wonder  at  these  sports  :  1,  the  suddenness  of 
their  appearance  without  perceptible  cause  ;  and  2, 
the  fact  that  the  same  sports,  or  rather  some  just 
like  them,  appear  on  other  plants  of  the  same 
species  at  the  same  time  in  widely  separated 
countries.     Does  a  particular  sport  occur  say  on  a 


determined  ;  possibly  not,  but  at  present,  and 
for  a  time,  their  employment  will  doubtless  ex- 
tend. There  can  be  no  question  of  their  effective- 
ness, particularly  the  Cockscomb,  which  provides 
Dot  only  a  form  distinct  frjm  that  of  any  other 
flower,  but  also  numerous  tints  which  enhance  its 
value.  One  drawback  the  Cockscomb  labours 
under,  which  will  put  a  limit  to  its  employment, 
is  the  susceptibility  of  the  plant  to  cold,  a  suscep- 
tibility continuing  in  the  North  till  the  summer 
has  well  advanced  ;  though,  once  established, 
Celosias  and  Cockscombs  alike  bear  cold  in  the 
autumn   without   injury.      Moreover,   the    plants 


Fig.  69. — odontoglossom  triumphahs  yak.  Raymond  crawshay. 

(Real  Diameter  3;  inches.) 

A  fine  yellow  ground  flower,  with  big,  bold  patches  of  a  rich  brown  tint,  shown  by  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq., 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meetiDg  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
March  27  last,  when  the  variety  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Pelargonium  in  an  English  nursery,  we  are  not 
long  before  we  hear  of  the  occurrence  of  a  like 
phenomenon  in  Belgium  or  Germany. 

These  hints  as  to  the  wonders  of  buds  may  induce 
some  to  examine  the  buds  for  themselves.  They 
can  scarcely  have  a  more  interesting  or  a  more 
instructive  occupation.  S.  Rebrnm. 


CELOSIAS    AND    COCKSCOMBS    IN 
THE  GARDEN. 

Since  these  plants  were  first  employed  in  the 
flower-garden,  they  have  gained  in  importance. 
Whether,  however,  their  position  in  the  summer 
flower-garden  will  become  permanent  cannot   be 


must  be  cultivated  practically  as  pot-plants,  and 
not  till  they  are  nearly  full  grown  and  in  flower 
can  they  be  safely  transferred  to  the  open  ground. 

The  question  that  most  gardeners  in  Scotland 
will  ask  is,  are  they  worth  the  trouble  ?  For  my 
part  I  think  that  they  are.  But  I  would  not  advise 
the  planting  of  beds  or  groups  with  these  plants 
alone,  as  may  safely  be  done  in  the  warmer  South. 
In  order  to  provide  for  contingencies,  first  of  all 
plant  out  some  kind  of  plant  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  fill  its  position  effectively  should  the  others 
fail,  and  employ  Celosia  and  Cockscomb  flowers 
largely  as  accessories. 

I  have  made  use  of  Celosias  for  several  years  in 
this   way,  and  last  year  a  variety  of  Cockscombs 


was  also  tried.  The  former,  as  examples,  were 
dotted  among  Linaria  bipartita  aurea,  and  along 
with  Countess  of  Aberdeen  Fuchsia  among  Har- 
rison's Musk.  Rose-coloured  Cockscombs  in  like 
manner  grew  out  of  a  mass  of  ^Vave  of  Blue 
Lobelia  ;  crimson-coloured  ones  on  a  groundwork  of 
Tropseolum  peregrinum,  and  a  variety  of  colours 
among  the  variegated  Winter  Cres3.  These  are  all 
uncommon  combinations,  and  they  were  all  pretty, 
while  in  no  case  would  the  failure  of  the  plants 
under  discussion  have  been  an  eyesore.  Their 
propagation  and  preparation  present  no  difficulties. 
The  best  time  to  sow  is  in  the  early  half  of  March  ; 
certainly  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  though  in  the  early  stages  stove  temperature 
is  needed,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a  slow,  firm 
growth  should  be  aimed  at  in  preference  to  rapid, 
sappy  growth.  Celosias  require  rather  more 
care  than  Cockscombs  whilst  small,  but  both  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  handled  easily, 
should  be  pricked  out  into  cutting-boxes  in  a 
compost  of  light  loamy  soil.  In  the  month  of 
May  the  plants  should  be  strong  stuff,  requiring 
i  and  o-inch  pots  ;  and  unless  specially  big 
plants  are  desired,  these  will  be  sufficiently 
large  for  them  till  the  flowering  stage  is  reached. 
The  Celosias  succeed  if  grownon  in  a  warm  pit  ; 
out  once  the  Cockscombs  are  well  established,  or 
in  June,  these  will  succeed  perfectly  in  a  cold 
frame,  care  being  taken  not  to  afford  over  much 
water,  or  to  check  the  plants  by  excessive  ventila- 
tion at  the  first,  though  as  soon  as  geuial  weather 
arrives,  the  sashes  may  be  advantageously  removed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Flo wering  will 
commence  in  July,  and  towards  the  end  of  that 
month  the  plants  may  be  safely  planted  out.  They 
enjoy  a  well-enriched  soil,  and  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  should  be  moistened  overhead  and  at  the  root 
a  few  hours  before  being  planted.  If  the  weather 
continue  hot  and  dry,  water  must  be  continued  to  be 
applied  twice  or  thrice  a  week  until  rain  renders  its 
further  use  unnecessary.  A  little  dissolved  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  or  farmyard  or  other  manure- 
water,  at  every  third  application  do  good  in  giving 
vigour  to  the  plants,  and  brightening  the  colour  of 
the  flowers. 

With  Celosias,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  pro- 
curing seeds  of  first-rate  varieties.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  good  bright  yellow  form,  such 
as  one  sees  in  some  of  the  London  parks.  The 
finest  crimson  is,  I  think,  "  Triomphe  de  l'Exposi- 
tion,"  the  habit  of  which  is  pyramidal,  not  plumose, 
and  the  stems  and  foliage  are  also  coloured  more  or 
less  intensely.  It  is,  however,  a  commendable 
practice  to  purchase  good  strains,  and  select  the 
best  forms  for  seed. 

The  best  Cockscombs  are  the  dwarf  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  ;  but  in  addition  to 
self  colours,  there  are  varieties  with  yellow  edgings 
to  the  combs,  and  also  a  strain  which  breaks  into 
a  number  of  small  crested  heads. 

The  "  plumes''  of  Celosias,  it  may  be  added,  are 
useful  during  the  winter,  as  they  retain  their  colour 
when  dried.  B.,  Tyninghame,  y.B. 


Alpine  Garden. 


VARIETIES  OF  SCILLA  SIBIRICA. 
One  often  wonders  at  the  length  of  time  which 
elapses  before  we  hear  of  any  break  from  the 
ordinary  colour  of  certain  flowers,  although  others 
which  belong  to  the  same  genus  may  have  pre- 
viously given  several  well  known  varieties.  The 
Siberian  Squill  is  one  of  these  plants ;  since  its 
introduction  in  1796  it  has  been  largely  grown, 
yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  white 
variety  has  come  into  the  market.  This  seems 
remarkable  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  sportive 
character  of  our  native  Squill,  or  Scilla  campanu- 
lata,  or  even  with  the  pretty  Scilla  bifolia  ;  as  is 
well  known,  these  give  us  some  variety  of  colour. 
Scilla  sibirica  seeds  as  freely  as  these,  and  thus 
affords  an  opportunity  of  improvement  in  colour 
and  form.      The  introduction  of  Scilla  sibirica  alba 
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a  few  years  ago  ought  to  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  seedling  raisers  that  this  Scilla  is  capable  of 
producing  varieties  which  would  be  of  service  in 
our  gardens.  I  was  aware  that  S.  sibirica  alba 
had  been  sent  out  from  Holland,  and  that  it  had 
found  its  way  into  the  market  on  the  dispersal  of 
the  nursery  which  possessed  the  stock.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  learned,  through  the 
columns  of  a  contemporary,  that  its  discovery  was 
due  to  the  observation  of  one  through  whose  hands 
the  bulbs  were  being  passed,  and  who  noticed 
that  one  had  a  satiny- white  "skin."  This  is  a 
warning  to  others  to  keep  watch  for  such  apparent 
trifles.  This  white  variety  is  an  acquisition, 
though  less  robust  than  the  typical  blue  form 
so  well  known.  Mr.  James  Allen  has  been 
working  upon  Scilla  sibirica,  and  some  time 
ago  secured  a  variety  with  flowers  which  are 
arranged  in  stripes  of  white  and  pale  blue.  This 
he  calls  S.  s.  marginata.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  growing  this  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
have  been  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct ;  and,  what  is  more,  is  very  pretty.  The 
only  other  well-marked  variety  I  have  here, 
with  the  exception  of  the  early-flowering  sub- 
species, or  variety,  known  as  S.  s.  taurica,  is  a 
very  dark-coloured  form,  known  to  some  of  us  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Paul's  dark-blue  variety.  It  was 
selected  by  Dr.  Paul ;  it  is  considerably  deeper  in 
its  colour  than  the  ordinary  type.  [Is  not  taurica, 
hort.,  a  form  of  bifolia  V  Ed.]  I  observe  that 
Messrs.  Krelage  offer  a  variety  named  pallida.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  pink 
variety  is  now  very  remote.  Much  as  I  admire  the 
pretty  varieties  of  Scilla  bifolia,  one  would  yet 
welcome  a  variety  of  Scilla  sibirica,  with  flowers  of 
a  similar  colour  to  those  of  S.  bifolia  rubra,  or 
even  the  less  attractive  S.  b.  carnea.  I  hope  this 
note  may  help  to  induce  some  ardent  seedling- 
raiser  to  give  some  attention  to  the  Siberian 
Squill. 

Eranthis  oilicica. 
As  one  who  has  grown  this  Eranthis  for  some 
years  on  a  small  scale,  I  have  been  interested  to 
see  your  remarks  upon  it  in  the  note  on  "Spring 
at  Kew,"  p.  13S.  It  is  hardly  likely,  I  think,  to 
supersede  the  common  Eranthis  hyemalis  in  the 
favour  of  gardeners.  Its  colour  is  certainly  rather 
deeper,  if  that  is  any  advantage,  but  it  is  later 
of  coming  into  bloom,  and  the  involucre  is  not  so 
pretty  as  that  of  Eranthis,  whose  ruff-like  frill  is  not 
the  least  of  its  attractions.  So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  quite  so  hardy 
as  the  common  Winter  Aconite.  It  has  not  been 
very  plentiful  up  till  now,  but  I  think  M.  Siehe  has 
sent  it  in  quantity  lately.  The  Winter  Aconites 
are  so  modest  and  unassuming  in  their  ways  that 
one  is  glad  to  observe  that  this  comparatively  new 
member  of  the  genus  is  becoming  known.  It  will, 
perhaps,  bring  our  older  "Winter  Wolf's  Bane"  a 
little  more  into  notice.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-by- 
Dum/ries,  2P.B. 


The   Week's   Work. 


THE    FLOWEB    GARDEN 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Arundo  conspkua,  and  En/alia  japonica  and 
other  Varieties— -These  plants  form  fitting  com- 
panions to  Cortaderias,  and  afforded  the  same 
conditions — division  of  roots,  and  same  time  of 
planting  —  will  flower  freely,  and  grow  equally 
well.  Both  are  hardy,  and  do  as  well  with 
dry  treatment  as  in  wet  soils.  In  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country,  an  excessively  wet  situation 
should  be  avoided,  otherwise  the  plants  might 
succumb  in  the  winter  season.  Arundo  conspicua 
has  the  same  luxuriant  growth  as  the  Pampas- 
grasses,  but  the  inflorescence  is  smaller,  and  it 
produces  them  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  Enlalias  may  be  divided  at  this  date  ; 
they  are  well  suited  for  planting  in  sheltered 
positions.  The  plumes  when  removed  from  the 
plants  endure  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  large 


specimens  will  produce  many  dozens  of  them.  The 
Eulalias  act  as  vegetable  out-door  barometers,  the 
racemes  closing  tightly  on  dull  days  ;  and  on  sunny 
dry  days  the  individual  flowers  expand,  and  show 
a  pretty  contrast  of  silvery-white  and  green. 
Arundo  Donax  and  the  Aralias  make  capital  lawn 
plants  near  the  mansion. 

Water  Culture  of  Richardia  aithiopica  ( White 
Arum).  — The  plants  should  now  be  prepared  previous 
to  planting  them  in  their  permanent  places  in  water. 
Those  in  cool-houses  may  be  removed  to  temporary 
shelters  under  a  south  wall,  or  to  unheated  frames 
that  will  contain  them  without  crushing  the  foliage. 
This  hardening  of  the  foliage  is  essential,  but  it 
should  be  done  without  incurring  risk  from  frost. 
Plants  that  have  been  forced  will  need  to  be 
hardened  more  gradually.  Arums  may  be  grown 
with  success  in  ornamental  ponds  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  which  possess  rising  banks  on  the 
west  and  north-east.  In  the  absence  of  such  banks, 
some  thickly-planted  shrubs  would  prevent  cold  and 
gusty  winds,  which  would  break  over  the  chalice- 
like flower-stalks  In  water  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  afford  them  support.  Open  the  drains  or 
sluices  and  allow  the  pond  to  lie  dry  for  a  week. 
This  done,  take  out  in  the  shallow  places,  under 
the  northern  bank  or  sheltered  end,  holes  3  feet 
across,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  holes  should  be 
filled  with  a  compost  of  three  parts  good  turfy 
loam,  one  part  cow  manure,  and  a  proportion  of 
lumpy  charcoal  and  coarse  gritty  sand.  For 
weighting  the  plants  and  keepiug  them  steady, 
middle-sized  pieces  of  porous  rock  are  useful.  When 
danger  from  frost  is  past,  the  hardened-off  plants 
may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  on  the 
slightly-raised  mounds  of  soil.  The  plants  must 
be  submerged  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the 
freezing  of  the  hearts  or  crowns  of  the  plants. 
This  is  most  important.  They  luxuriate  here  in 
running  water  planted  at  S  to  10  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  where  a  little  silt  occasionally  enriches 
the  soil  about  the  roots—  although  I  have  stood  up 
on  ice  where  these  are  growing.  In  snug  corners 
of  still  ponds  they  should  be  planted  deeper, 
10  inches  to  1  foot,  as  running-water  is  warmer. 
A  colony  of  these  showy  plants  may  be  soon 
established  in  warm  connties,  if  the  right  spot  be 
chosen,  and  attention  given  to  the  few  details  above 
enumerated. 

Convolvulus  Cneorum  and  C.  mauritanicus. — 
Cuttings  of  these  showy  rock  plants  may  now  be 
taken.  The  former  is  the  hardier,  and  is  best 
propagated  by  side  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel 
attached.  These  may  be  dibbled  in  fine  rich  sandy 
soil,  in  well -drained  pans.  Or  the  plant  may  be 
grown  from  seeds.  Place  the  cuttings  and  sown 
seed  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°,  and  shade  from 
bright  sunshine.  Convolvulus  mauritanicus  may 
be  readily  increased  now  by  root  cuttings.  Dig  up 
old  plants  or  shake  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
remove  some  of  the  thick  whitish  roots  similar  to 
those  of  the  Common  Bindweed.  Those  that 
possess  a  growing  point  will  make  the  best  cuttings, 
but  portions  may  also  be  cut  in  pieces  from  3  to  4 
inches  long,  and  laid  in  pans,  covering  them  with 
fine  earth. 

Bedding  Plants  that  are  making  sturdy  growth, 
and  have  plenty  of  roots,  as  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias, 
Dahlias,  &c,  must  now  be  cleared  of  green-fly,  by 
fumigating.  They  will  soon  need  to  be  removed  in 
order  to  harden  them.  There  is  yet  time  for 
increasing  Alternantheras,  &c. ,  on  brisk  hot-beds, 
but  no  time  for  delay.  Celosia  pyramidalis  may 
now  require  to  be  repotted,  and  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  to  grow. 

General  Remarks. — Prune  Evergreens,  using  a 
knife  for  Laurels  and  such  other  plants  that  have 
such  large  foliage.  For  hedges  of  Evergreen,  Oak, 
Yew,  Euonymus,  that  are  regularly  trimmed,  a 
pruning  hook  or  sickle  is  more  generally  adopted. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yodno,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

La'lia  anceps,  and  its  varieties,  having  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  flowering  will  soon  make  new 
roots,  and  any  renewal  of  the  surface  materials,  or 
repotting  that  may  be  necessary,  should  now  be 
done.  Their  habit  necessitates  the  use  of  rather 
large  receptacles  for  these  plants,  or  the  rhizomes 
soon  extend  beyond  them.  This,  in  itself,  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  plant,  as  the  roots  appear  to 
thrive  better  in  the  air  than  in  the  material,  but 


as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  is  not  desirable  to  a 
large  extent.  In  cases  where  the  growths  have 
extended  some  distance  beyond  the  receptacle, 
they  may  be  cut  off  and  ' '  made  up  "  into  other 
plants,  leaving  the  original  in  situ,  the  dormant 
eyes  of  which  will  break  away  and  in  time  produce 
as  good  a  specimen  as  before.  This  species  delights 
in  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  the  plants  should 
therefore  be  suspended  in  baskets,  which  are  pre- 
ferable to  heavy  pans.  In  the  bottom  of  the  baskets 
lay  a  few  large  pieces  of  crock,  and  afterwards 
arrange  the  plants  so  that  the  growing  points  are 
towards  the  centre  ;  work  in  more  crocks  and  lumps 
of  fibry  peat  amongst  the  roots,  introducing  a  few 
patches  of  moss  here  and  there  on  the  surface  to 
be  a  guide  when  contemplating  giving  water  to  the 
plant.  The  subsequent  treatment  for  a  month  or 
more  will  consist  in  keeping  the  materials  moist, 
and  the  longer  the  plants  can  be  kept  from  making 
new  growths  the  better  will  be  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  flower-spikes.  The  temperature  should 
be  proportionate  to  that  prevailing  outside,  rather 
than  a  stated  degree  maintained  by  fire-heat,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  recede  below  55°  at  night. 
Admit  air  whenever  the  outside  temperature  is 
above  40",  increasing  the  volume  as  the  external 
air  becomes  warmer.  Shading  should  only  be 
employed  in  strong  sunlight,  and  be  of  a  very  thin 
description. 

Lmlia,  majalis  is  a  lovely  species,  though  some- 
what shy  to  flower,  a  peculiarity  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  insufficient  ripening  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  Just  now  the  plants  are  making  growth, 
but  there  is  little  root-action,  hence,  although 
atmospheric  moisture  is  essential,  little  water 
should  be  given  the  roots.  When  the  roots  will  be 
more  active  the  surface  material  may  be  renewed. 
Position,  temperature,  &c,  should  be  the  same  as 
recommended  for  the  preceding  species.  Fix  newly- 
imported  plants  on  blocks,  with  a  little  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  intervening ;  or  plant  them  in 
baskets,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  specimen  to 
be  treated.  In  the  latter  case,  a  very  thin  layer  of 
peat  and  sphagnum-moss  should  be  placed  over  the 
drainage.  As  with  established  plants,  little  direct 
watering  should  be  done  until  root-action  is  free. 
The  flower-buds  appear  in  the  growth  when  the 
edges  of  the  leaf  separate,  are  rapid  in  development, 
and  when  decayed  the  new  bulb  is  almost  complete 
in  size.  Good  results  usually  follow  the  placing  of 
the  plants  outside  during  the  summer  months, 
where  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air  can  tho- 
roughly ripen  their  succulent  bulbs.  Ample 
supplies  of  water,  however,  must  be  given. 

Other  Mexican  Lwlias,  such  as  L.  albida,  L. 
autumnalis,  L.  furfuracea,  L.  Gouldiana,  L.  rufes- 
cens  (peduncularis),  &c. ,  are  still  resting  and  need 
very  infrequent  watering  to  keep  them  in  a  sound 
condition. 

Lwlia  harpophylla  and  cinnabarina,  now  in 
bloom,  should  be  induced  to  rest  for  some  time 
afterwards  by  withholding  water  from  them,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  done  without  reducing  the  solidity  of 
the  bulbs.  The  latter  species  require  a  Mexican- 
house  temperature,  &c,  but  the  first-named  will 
thrive  under  much  cooler  conditions. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 
By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Stoves.  —  The  regulation  of  the  growths  of 
Stephanotis,  Dipladenias,  Ipomoeas,  &c,  growing  on 
the  roof  must  now  have  attention,  training  the 
shoots  if  possible  on  separate  wires,  so  as  to  fully 
expose  them  to  the  sun.  Where  required  in 
quantity  as  cut  blooms,  Stephanotis  should  be 
planted  out  in  a  well-drained  bed  of  turfy  loam  and 
peat  mixed  with  broken  bricks,  sand,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  i-inch  bones.  For  draping  tall  vases, 
and  trailing  on  dinner-tables,  shoots  cut  from  the 
plants  4  to  6  feet  in  length  form  natural  wreaths  of 
flowers  lasting  a  much  longer  time  than  single 
trusses  of  bloom.  Such  shoots  should  be  trained 
on  twine,  which  is  readily  detached.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  growth  of  plants  grown  in  pots, 
the  twiue  being  brought  close  to  the  roof-glass. 
They  can  be  trained  on  wire  trellises  after  the 
bloom  shows.  Specimens  of  Bougainvilleas  should 
also  be  allowed  to  grow  away  freely  from  the 
support,  and  to  be  tied  into  shape  when  the  bracts 
form.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  applies  to 
Allamandas  and  Rondeletias  growing  in  pots. 

Cyanophyllum      magnificum     and     Spheaogyne 
latifolia. — The  two  plants  may  now  receive  their 
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final  potting  into  10-inch  pots,  using  a  compost 
consisting  ot  three  parts  peat,  one  part  turfy  loam, 
and  one  part  sand,  these  being  well  mixed.  Both 
plants  should  be  raised  annually  from  cuttings. 
Grow  them  rapidly  to  single  stems,  and  apply 
shading  whenever  the  sunshine  is  bright,  a  mat  in 
addition  to  the  usual  blind  being  placed  over  the 
plants. 

Poinseltias. — About  one-third  of  the  old  stock 
plants  may  now  be  started  with  moderate  heat, 
affording  them  water  very  sparingly,  and  syringing 
them  occasionally.  When  the  new  shoots  are  about 
3  inches  in  length,  remove  the  stronger  with  a 
heel  of  old  wood,  and  place  them  singly  in  60-pots 
filled  with  turfy  loam  and  sand  ;  and  plunge  the 
pots  in  the  propagating  house  or  frame,  never  for  a 
moment  allowing  the  foliage  to  flag.  The  earliest 
cuttings  always  furnish  the  largest  bracts.  The 
final  repotting  takes  place  in  an  8-inch  pot.  For 
succession,  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  plants 
started  at  the  end  of  the  month  or  in  May.  The 
cutting-pots  should  be  rilled  with  finely-sifted  loam, 
mixed  with  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  affording  good 
drainage. 

Caladiums. — Repot  in  larger  pots  before  the  roots 
get  matted  together.  If  large  masses  are  required, 
put  four  to  six  plants  of  one  variety  in  one  pot  ;  and 
as  a  potting  mixture  use  peat,  turfy-loam,  and  leaf- 
mould  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  in  a  roughish 
state. 

Tuliiroses.- — Tubers  may  now  be  potted  in  5-inch 
potB  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  and  be  placed 
on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  in  pits,  safe  from  frosts,  and 
kept  quite  dry  until  growth  commences.  During 
summer  stand  the  plants  outside,  and  syringe  them 
freely  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  gross  feeders,  and 
will  be  benefited  by  alternate  doses  of  liquid- 
manure  and  rain-water.  Attend  to  staking,  and 
fumigate  or  vaporise  them  every  second  or  third 
week.    Keep  quite  cool  and  shade  during  sunshine. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

State  of  the  Soil.  — The  weather  of  the  past  month 
has  acted,  on  the  whole,  very  beneficially  upon  the 
soil,  the  comparatively  small  rainfall  and  drying 
winds  having  helped  to  pulverise  the  most  stubborn 
soils,  and  enabled  the  gardener  to  make  his  sowings 
of  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  other  vegetables  in  good 
time.  Whilst  the  surface  remains  dry,  the  hoe 
should  be  used  freely,  in  order  to  kill  weeds  and 
aerate  the  land.  Plots  occupied  by  fruit-bushes 
and  other  permanent  things  should  be  cleared  of 
Chickweed  and  Groundsel  before  these  troublesome 
weeds  flower,  and  the  land  lightly  dug  with  the 
spade. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. — Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  early  last  month  are  now  ready  for  plant- 
ing in  hotwater  pits  or  common  frames.  Hotwater 
heated  pits  and  frames  are  undoubtedly  more  trust 
worthy  for  affording  a  certain  and  regular  supply 
of  Cucumbers,  although,  with  a  cousiderable  amount 
of  labour,  dung-heated  ones  can  be  made  to 
answer.  [The  directions  for  making  the  beds, 
planting,  and  general  treatment  will  be  found  in 
the  Calendar  for  "Fruits  under  Glass."  Ed.]. 

Beetroot. — If  an  early  supply  of  Beetroot  is 
required,  seed  of  Sutton's  Globe  or  Egyptian  may 
now  be  sown,  to  be  planted  out  of  doors  in  May. 
The  first  named  variety  surpasses  the  Egyptian 
Beet  in  goodness  of  colour.  For  the  main  crop  of 
Beets,  early  in  the  month  of  May  is  quite  soon 
enough';  still,  a  small  area  may  be  sown  at  this 
date,  the  roots  coming  into  use  between  the  first 
and  latest  crops.  For  this  sowing  a  cool  site,  and 
a  soil  in  good  heart  but  not  recently  manured, 
should  be  selected.  Sow  the  seed  to  the  number 
of  three  in  a  patch  in  drills  made  2  inches  deep  on 
an  average  soil,  and  15  iuches  apart. 

The  lierh  border. — Anew  border,  or  a  thorough 
renewal  of  the  old  one  by  adding  new  soil  to  it, 
should  be  made  every  three  years,  the  stocking  of 
it  being  done  with  young  seedlings  or  plants  raised 
from  slips  and  cuttings.  Cuttings  of  all  kinds 
of  Thyme  may  be  struck  at  this  season  under  hand- 
lights,  and  these,  when  transplanted,  form  nice 
plants  by  the  autumn.  Sage  lives  much  longer 
than  most  other  kinds  of  pot-herbs,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  plants  should  be  cut-in  early  in  the 
present  month  ;  but  if  the  bushes  are  aged,  slips 


should  be  taken  two  months  hence  and  inserted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Sweet  Basil,  Bush 
Basil,  Chervil,  "Pot"  and  "Knotted"  Marjoram, 
all  useful  herbs,  should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  pans  or  boxes  under  glass,  and  when  large 
enough  the  seedlings  pricked  out  in  the  herb 
border  ;  or  in  cold  parts  of  the  country  the  more 
tender  of  these  should  be  grown  in  frames  and 
pots.  Fennel  is  a  herb  in  little  demand,  and 
should  be  raised  from  seed. 

Forcing. — A  liberal  amount  of  air  should  be 
afforded  Peas  in  pots,  and  to  such  as  are  planted 
in  frames,  and  occasionally  weak  manure  may  be 
applied  when  the  pods  are  forming.  The  plants  of 
French  Beans  in  bearing  should  have  the  useable 
pods  gathered  every  third  day  or  they  will  be  hard, 
and  the  strength  of  the  plants  soon  exhausted. 
French  Beans  may  be  tied  up  in  bundles  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  and  placed  in  saucers  of  water  in  a  cool 
place  ;  they  will  keep  fresh  for  many  days. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  toe  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Cherries.— Alter  flowering  is  completed,  there 
follows  a  critical  period  for  forced  Cherries,  and 
any  attempt  to  hurry  them  with  high  temperatures 
will  end  in  failure.  Moderate  temperatures  must 
prevail  until  the  stoning  process  has  been  com- 
pleted. Use  fire-heat  only  to  prevent  the  tempe- 
rature falling  below  40°  to  45°  at  night,  and  to 
maintain  it  at  50'  dnring  the  day.  Keep  a  little 
ventilation  on  during  dull  weather,  both  night  and 
day.  In  hot,  sunny  weather,  the  freest  ventilation 
must  be  given,  and  at  no  time  should  the  tempera- 
ture be  higher  than  65'.  If  it  cannot  be  kept  as 
low  as  this  by  other  means,  a  slight  shade  may  be 
used  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Allow 
the  house  to  cool  down  to  55°  to  00°  before  closing 
time.  Keep  the  roots  uniformly  moist.  After  this 
stage  is  reached  the  young  growths  will  need  atten- 
tion. Cordon-trained  trees  will  need  little  except  the 
stopping  of  side-shoots  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf, 
allowing  the  leaders  to  grow  unstopped  until  the 
trellis  is  covered.  In  the  case  of  fan-trained  trees 
lay  in  young  wood  where  necessary  to  furnish  the 
tree,  and  stop  all  other  shoots  so  as  to  induce  the 
formation  of  fruit-buds.  With  the  development  of 
the  foliage,  grubs  generally  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  the  trees  must  be  hand-picked  to  get  rid  of  them. 
A  syringiug  given  twice  a  day  will  refresh  the  trees, 
and  assist  in  keeping  them  cool. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — In  the  earliest  house 
stoning  will  now  be  complete,  making  it  safe  to 
carry  out  the  final  thinning.  In  doing  this, 
select  those  fruits  as  much  as  possible  which 
turn  their  apex  to  the  light ;  these  usually  finishing 
most  satisfactorily,  and  give  the  least  trouble  in 
exposing  them  to  the  sun  later  on.  After  the 
stoning,  a  rise  in  the  degree  of  warmth  may  be 
allowed,  viz.,  65°  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  ; 
and  let  the  house  be  closed  early  in  the  after- 
noon, the  temperature  with  sunheat  being 
allowed  to  rise  to  S5°  to  90°  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  Trees  growing  fast  will  require  fre- 
quent attention  in  stopping  and  training,  care 
being  directed  to  the  pinching-out  of  the  points 
of  the  strong,  sappy  shoots,  which  interfere  with 
the  equal  distribution  of  the  sap  ;  and  sometimes 
these  shoots  may  be  entirely  removed.  The 
growing  shoots  which  will  be  the  bearing-shoots 
of  next  year,  should  be  early  tied  to  the  trellis, 
affording  them  full  exposure  to  the  sun  so  as  to  get 
them  ripened  thoroughly.  The  strain  on  the 
energies  of  a  tree  during  the  formation  of  the 
seed  is  great,  and  should  be  met  by  affording 
liquid-manure  frequently  ;  and  if  the  border  is  in 
good  condition,  a  good  application  of  water  once 
a  week  will  not  be  excessive  now  the  trees  are 
in  full  growth. 

Later  houses. — In  these  houses  work  is  daily  on 
the  increase,  the  chief  of  which  are  disbudding  the 
shoots  and  the  thinning  of  the  fruit.  Disbudding 
should  be  performed  by  degrees,  leaving  in  every 
case  a  shoot  at  the  base  of  the  bearing  one,  and 
on  the  upper  side  by  preference.  Young  trees 
that  have  not  quite  covered  the  trellis  should  be 
disbudded  so  as  to  leave  shoots  IS  inches  apart  ou 
the  maiu  branches,  aud  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
pursued  with  old  trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trellis  already  furnished  with  bearing  wood.  The 
thinning  of  the  fruits  may  be  carried  out  as  soon 
as  the  petals  drop,  allowiug  at  least  double  or  treble 
the  number  of  fruit  required  for  making  a  full  crop 


In  the  Peach-houses  green -fly  should  never  be 
permitted  to  gain  a  footing,  and  vigorous  syringing 
twice  a  day  will  be  necessary  to  keep  red-spider  in 
check. 

Melons.— Daily  attention  must  be  given  to 
impregnating  the  flowers,  and  stopping  all  fruit- 
bearing  growths  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit. 
Always  allow  a  few  more  fruits  to  remain  than  will 
be  required  for  a  crop,  and  those  finally  selected 
should  be  those  found  at  the  extreme  top,  rather  than 
the  lower,  parts  of  the  plants,  the  rush  of  sap  being 
greatest  to  those  parts,  causes  the  fruit  to  swell 
and  finish  properly.  During  the  setting  of  the 
blooms,  a  dried  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil  favours  the  process.  Three  or  at  the  most  four 
fruits  each  will  suffice  for  plante  standing  18  inches 
apart.  When  the  setting  is  safely  past,  a  more 
liberal  treatment  should  be  applied,  and  the  plants- 
should  not  lack  water  at  the  roots  before  ripening 
begins.  Liquid-manure  should  be  freely  applied, 
and  a  gentle  syringing  afforded  when  the  house  is 
closed,  excepting  in  dull  weather  when  it  may  be 
omitted.  Keep  up  a  temperature  of  70  to  7">  at 
night,  and  10'  higher  by  day.  Close  early  on  the 
afternoon  of  sunny  days,  and  ventilate  cautiously 
when  cold  winds  prevail,  and  the  weather  is- 
changeable. 

Strawberries.  —  Where  a  continuous  supply  of 
fruit  is  desired,  a  system  of  forwarding  the  plants 
must  be  maintained.  At  this  season,  cold  frames 
and  pans  may  be  utilised  for  starting  the  plants, 
a  transference  to  warmer  quarters  taking  place 
when  the  earlier  forced  plants  are  removed 
from  those.  Wherever  placed,  the  plants  should 
not  lack  water  at  the  root,  and  all  plants  still 
plunged  in  frames  should  be  kept  moist.  Plants- 
in  fruit  standing  upon  shelves,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  should  on  no  account 
suffer  from  dryness  at  the  root  for  water,  dryness 
under  such  conditions  rendering  the  fruit  hard  and 
seedy.  Thin  the  fruits  on  succession  plants  ;  and 
after  this  date  thinning  may  be  carried  out  on  the 
flowers.  Ventilate  with  care  whilst  cold  winds 
are  blowing,  or  mildew  may  appear  on  the  leaves 
and  fruits.  An  occasional  syringing  with  a  mildew 
specific,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  will  help  to 
keep  it  clear  during  the  ripening  period. 


Departure  of  Lady  Roberts.  — On  the 
occasion  of  the  departure  of  Lady  Roberts,  the 
Duchess  of  Teik,  and  other  notabilities  for  the 
Cape  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  floral  decorations 
for  the  Dunottar  Castle  were  entrusted  to  T.  A. 
Dickson  &  Co.,  Court  Florists,  Covent  Garden. 
Lady  Roberts'  deck-saloon  was  decorated  with 
pink  Roses  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  the  walls  were 
draped  with  Myrsiphyllum  and  Shamrock,  and  ic 
one  corner  was  a  large  Irish  barp  of  Shamrock  and 
green  Orchids.  The  Duchess  of  Teck's  boudoir 
was  arranged  withMyrsiphyllumandCattleyas  ;  two 
large  floral  Union  Jacks  were  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
bouquets  of  Duchess  of  Teck  Roses  were  placed  on 
the  tables.  The  brass  rails,  pillars,  and  mirrors  around 
the  music-room  were  festooned  with  Smilax,  Sham- 
rock, and  pink  and  crimson  Roses,  and  a  large 
floral  Union  Jack  hung  over  the  dining-saloon. 
Lady  Roberts'  and  the  Hon.  Misses  Roberts' 
cabins  were  decorated  with  Shamrock  and  Parma 
Violets,  pink  Roses,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  On 
each  side  of  the  port  in  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  cabin 
hung  medallions  of  the  Union  Jack  surrounded 
with  Shamrock,  the  port  being  decorated  with 
Shamrock  and  Parma  Violets.  The  whole  of  the 
ship's  company  were  provided  with  Shamrock  to 
wear  in  honour  of  Lady  Roberts,  whose  birthday 
occurs  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

"The  Chemists  Assistant.' —Few  in  like 

position  have  more  need  of  assistance  than  the 
chemist's  assistants.  They  have  long,  sometimes 
very  long,  hours  of  work  ;  more  is  expected  from 
them  both  in  ability,  knowledge,  and  iu  outward 
show  than  is  the  case  with  most  other  trades,  and 
most  of  them  aim  to  be  members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  which  entails  a  course  of  study.  A 
journal  with  the  above  title  has  been  started  to 
further  their  interests,  and  we  wish  it  all  success 
It  is  published  at  19,  Thavieslnn,  E.C 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.   Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 
Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


/'Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Coin* 
inittees,  Meeting. 
April  1(k  Manchester  Royal  BotanicSociety's 


\      Spring  Show. 


J 


Manchester  Orchid  Society,  Meet- 
I    ing. 

I  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Exhibition, 
WEDNESDAY.  Aran.  11-      ^  Regent's  Park. 

j  Royal    Horticultural    Society    of 
\     Ireland,  Exhibition. 

SALES. 

MONDAY.   April  9.— Roses,   Lilies,  Spiraeas,  Gladioli,  and 

other  Bulbs,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
TUESDAY,  April  10. -Established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  & 

Morris"  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY,  April  11.— Great  Sale  of  Lilies,  Palm  Seeds, 

Tuberoses.    Greenhouse     Plants,    &c,    at    Protheroe    & 

Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 46'2°. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— April  4  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  56°  ;  Min.  37°. 
Provinces.— April  4   (6  p.m.):   Max.    50°,    Greenwich; 
Min.,  38°,  Shetland. 


This    is    another    of     the    very 

"H tender'0'  l'Seful  hand"lists  for  which  we 
Dicotyledons. "  have  to  thank  the  authorities  of 
the  Royal  Gardens.  Kew.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  a  list  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  Orchids  and  other 
monocotyledons  which  have  already  been  dealt 
with.  The  present  list  contains  5000  species, 
whilst  Aiton's  Hortus  Kewensis  (1789)  com- 
prised only  1000,  and  the  second  edition  2500. 
The  list  is  in  alphabetical  order ;  each  genus 
is  referred  to  its  natural  order,  and  to  each 
species  is  added  the  name  of  its  author,  and  an 
indication  of  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  native. 
In  some  cases  reference  is  made  to  illustrations 
that  have  been  published.  To  this  technical 
enumeration,  which  is  only  serviceable  for 
reference,  is  prefixed  a  very  interesting  and 
readable  preface  from  the  pen  of  the  Director, 
Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyek. 

This  preface  comprises  general  remarks  on 
the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  such  groups 
as  Australian  plants,  Cape  plants,  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons,  Begonias,  Succulents,  Stove 
plants,  Insectivorous  plants,  and  Aquatics. 

On  comparing  the  old  lists  with  the  present 
one,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  some 
genera  the  numbers  of  cultivated  representa- 
tives has  diminished.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  intolerant  of  cultivation,  and  even  did 
better  in  the  old-fashioned  flued-houses  than  in 
those  of  more  modern  construction.  Some  of 
these  are  not  easy  to  replace  now,  as  the  areas 
whence  seeds  and  plants  were  then  obtained  are 
now  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  the 
native  vegetation  has  been  driven  out. 

Details  are  given  as  to  the  collectors  by  whose 
zeal  and  enterprise  the  plants  were  introduced. 
Particulars  are  also  given  of  the  different  houses 


which  have  from  time  to  time  been  assigned  to 
the  cultivation  of  particular  groups,  and  in  this 
way  the  elements  of  a  complete  history  of  the 
structures  at  Kew  are  provided.  To  those  who 
have  long  been  familiar  with  the  gardens,  this 
historical  sketch  is  very  interesting,  and  recalls 
old  scenes  which,  amid  the  many  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  might  be  forgotten.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  Cape  Heaths,  and 
many  representatives  of  the  dry  South  African 
flora,  may  now  be  seen  in  No.  vil,  which  forms 
part  of  the  T-range. 

The  temperate-house,  the  extreme  length 
of  which  is  628  feet,  by  101  feet  in  width, 
covers  an  acre  and  three-eighths,  being  three 
times  bigger  than  the  conservatory  at  Chats- 
worth.  It  is  divided  into  a  centre,  two  octo- 
gons,  and  two  wings.  In  the  centre  block  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  plants  predominate. 
The  south  wing  is  devoted  largely  to  Mexican 
plants,  and  to  plants  which  require  a  warmer 
temperature  than  the  central  part  of  the  build- 
ing allows  of.  In  this  wing  the  plants  are 
planted  out,  and  the  growth  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
occupy  the  north  wing  which  is  unheated,  and 
here  they  are  associated  with  Camellias,  Bam- 
boos, and  other  Indo-Chinese  plants.  Many 
specimens  were  presented  by  Mr.  Shilson  of 
Tremough,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  first  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  introduction  of  these  plants  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  The  Southern  octagon  is  devoted  to 
Orange  trees  in  tubs,  the  northern  to  bays  and 
Chrysanthemums  in  their  season. 

Begonias  are  well  represented  in  the  T-range. 
Succulents  occupy  the  long  Succulent-house, 
No.  v.,  which  is  200  feet  long,  30  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  interesting  if  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful collections  in  the  garden.  Ornamental 
stove  plants  find  a  place  in  the  Palm -house  in 
No.  I.,  nearest  to  the  great  gates  by  Kew- green, 
and  parallel  with  section  ix.  of  the  T-range, 
is  the  new  Nepenthes-house,  70  feet  by  12 
by  9J  feet,  where  the  plants  are  evidently 
"  at  home.''  Aquatics  are  provided  for  in  the 
Victoria-house,  and  in  No.  xv.  near  the  Palm- 
house,  and  in  a  pond  near  the  Pinetum,  the 
water  of  which  is  heated  with  condensed  water 
from  the  steam  engines  at  the  waterworks. 

Kew  has  taken  a  great  share  in  the  culture 
and  distribution  of  "economic  plants,''  and 
has  thus  amply  justified  its  existence  by  the 
benefits  it  has  conferred  on  humanity.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  plants  may  be  seen  in 
Nos.  xi.  and  xn.  of  the  new  T-range,  as  well 
as  being  distributed  in  other  houses.  The 
brief  account  of  the  share  Kew  has  taken  in 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  Cinchona, 
India-rubber,  Coffee,  and  other  tropical  plants, 
should  be  consulted,  especially  by  those  who 
look  on  Kew  solely  as  a  place  of  recreation,  and 
on  botany  as  simply  a  study  of  flowers. 

The  hand-lists,  to  one  of  which  we  have  now 
alluded,  will  constitute  a  complete  "Hortus 
Kewensis,"  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  cultivators. 


Considerable  interest  was  mani- 

Fringed  feBted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 

Cyclamens.  .  &. 

Royal   Horticultural    Society   in 

the   frilled    Cyclamens    exhibited    by   the    St. 

George's  Nursery  Company  of  Hanwell.     The 

comments  of  the  visitors,  as  we  have  already 

remarked,  were  singularly  varied,  but  as  a  lule 

it   may   be   said   that   the   general  public  was 

decidedly  interested,  that  the  specialists  were 

not  favourably  impressed — but  that  the  students 


and  botanists  looking  to  the  future  were  delighted 
at  this  illustration  of  evolution  which  seems  full 
of  promise.  The  leaves  were  as  to  their  margins 
lobed  in  a  threefold  degree,  the  lobes  oblong 
obtuse,  and  the  tertiary  series  or  ultimate 
lobules  of  varying  size,  and  sometimes  raised  on 
a  short  stalk  as  happens  so  often  in  Ferns,  and 
which  suggests  the  possibility  of  rapid  pro- 
pagation by  means  of  these  leaflets.  At  any 
rate  we  trust  the  experiment  will  be  made  by 
laying  the  leaves  on  the  surface  of  damp  soil  in 
a  propagating-case  or  beneath  a  bell-glass. 

A  race  or  strain  with  fringed  petals  known  as 
the  Papilio  race,  has  been  known  for  some  few 
years,  it  having  been  put  into  commerce  by 
Mr.  Langhe  of  Brussels.  Naturally  when  the 
plants  with  the  frilled  leaves  were  exhibited  a 
few  days  ago — it  was  assumed  that  they  had 
originated  from  the  Papilio  strain,  or,  at  any 
rate,  from  a  race  which  presented  flowers 
with  similar  cut  edges  to  the  petals,  and  this 
assumption  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  plants  exhibited  by  the 
St.  George's  Company,  both  flowers  and  leaves 
were  frilled.  Nevertheless  we  were  assured 
that  the  frilled-leaved  varieties  originated  from 
plants  with  an  unbroken  edge  to  the  petals. 
The  peculiarity  having  been  observed,  was 
fostered  by  care  and  rigid  selection,  so  that  after 
an  interval  of  about  eight  years  the  plants 
assumed  the  appearance  of  those  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

In  general  it  is  the  business  of  a  shoot  to 
branch,  whilst  the  leaf,  particularly  of  Cycla- 
men, shows  no  such  tendency.  Now,  here 
we  are  met  with  questions  which  at  present  we 
cannot  solve.  Why— all  of  a  sudden,  does  a 
plant  sport  in  this  way  l  it  cannot  be  from  the 
action  of  the  environment,  for  the  plants  are  all 
grown  under  the  same  conditions,  and  only 
some  of  them  present  these  changes.  If  it  is 
done  to  secure  a  greater  area  of  surface  for 
respiratory  or  transpiratory  purposes,  how  is  it 
that  the  other  plants  do  not  manifest  a  similar 
tendency  ?  These  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  answer.  The  tendency  of  the  leaf  to 
branch  is  not  very  uncommon.  The  Fern- 
leaved  Chinese  Primrose  is  one  illustration. 
Curled  Parsley  no  doubt  originated  in  this  way, 
and  has  been  preserved  by  repeated  selection, 
so  have  Borecoles  and  Kails.  Ferns  are 
notorious  for  repeated  subdivision  of  their 
fronds,  whilst  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  kind  occurs  in  Anemone 
japonica.  In  the  Tomato  also  we  have  seen 
parallel  instances.  Auother  point  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  is,  that  Cyclamen  latifolium 
(commonly  but  erroneously  called  persicum)  is 
a  pure  species  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
successfully  crossed  with  any  other  species. 
The  great  range  of  variation  it  exhibits  takes 
place  in  a  thoroughbred  plant,  not  in  one 
that  is  a  mule  or  mongrel.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  amount 
and  the  range  of  variation  in  hybrids  or  cross 
breds,  are,  as  they  might  be  expected  to  be, 
greater  than  they  are  in  pure  species.  Primula 
prrenitens  (sinensis)  is  a  case  where  immense 
variation  occurs  within  the  limits  of  an 
uncrossed  species,  and  the  Chrysanthemums 
afford  other  illustrations. 

The  St.  George's  Nursery  Company  has 
achieved  a  well  earned  repute  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  strain — the  size  of  the  flowers, 
their  regular  form,  and  the  purity  of  their 
colour.  Now  they  are  exhibiting  a  com- 
paratively new  break,  and  we  await  with 
interest  its  further  development. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society,  to 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  April  10,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  special  prizes  will  be  offered 
for  Daffodils  (see  R.  H.  S.  Book  of  Arrangements, 
p.  58).  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  ' '  Some  of  the 
Plants  Exhibited  "  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
G.  Henslow,  M.A. 

National  Rose  Society.— A  meeting  of  the 
General  purposes  Committee  will  be  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria    Street,    Westminster,   on    Tuesday,    the 


fine  trees  of  the  same  species  still  remain,  but  they 
have  evidently  passed  their  prime,  and  sooner  or 
later  will  experience  the  same  fate  as  the  one  now 
laid  low.  We  are  not  aware  whether  there  is  any 
record  of  the  planting  of  these  trees,  which  look  to 
have  an  age  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
years. 

Agricultural  Bulletins.— Among  the  com- 
munications that  have  lately  reached  us,  we  notice 
some  useful  leaflets  for  gardeners  and  fruit-growers 
issued  from  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    Of  these  No.  33  deals  with   "  Verrucosis 


Fig.  70. — the  new  fringed  cyclamen,     (see  p.  210.) 


10th  inst. ,  at  2  p.m.,  to  consider  the  list  of  the 
judges  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show,  and  transact 
other  business.  A  meeting  of  the  Committee  will 
be  held  at  3  p.m.  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  schedule,  honorary  local  secretaries, 
and  other  matters.  H.  Honywood  d'Ombrain, 
Edward  Mawley,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  at  Gunnersbury. 

— We  greatly  regret  to  hear  that  one  of  the  finest 
Cedars  in  Gunnersbury  Park  was  wrecked  by  a 
recent  snowstorm.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  was 
rotten,  and  fell  over  into  the  pond.  It  was  one  of 
the  features  at  Gunnersbury,  and  will  be  much 
missed  by  those  familiar  with  the  place.     Other 


of  Lemon  and  other  Citrus  Trees,"  and  is  written 
by  T.  W.  Kirk,  F.L.S.,  Government  biologist. 
The  same  authority  also  has  contributed  leaflet 
No.  34,  treating  of  "Two  Fungus  Diseases  of 
Gooseberry  (Septoria  ribes  and  Microsphuria  gros- 
sularia)."  From  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Geneva,  we  have  received  : — 
Bulletin,  No  162,  "Leaf-scorch  of  the  Sugar- 
Beet,  Cherry,  Cauliflower,  and  Maple,"  by  F.  C. 
Stewart;  Bulletin  No.  163,  "The  New  York 
Apple-tree  Canker,"  by  Wendell  Paddock;  and 
Bulletin  No.  1'64,  "Notes  on  various  Plant 
Diseases:  1,  A  Bacterial  Hot  of  Onions  ;  2,  Powdery 
Mildew  on  Fieldgrowu  Cucumbers  ;  3,  Dodder  on 
Cucumbers  under  Class ;  4,   Is  the  Baldwin  Fruit 


Spot  caused  by  Fungi  or  Bacteria?  5,  A  Fnsarium 
Leaf -spot  of  Carnations  ;  6,  Chsetomium  contortnm 
on  Barley  Seedlings  ;  "  by  F.  C.  Stewart. 

The  "Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Ltd.— We 
find  it  requisite  to  reiterate  that  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Ltd.,  is  a  private  company,  and  is 
wholly  independent  of  any  trade  interest  whatever. 

Dr.  Wilson.— The  University  Court  of  St. 
Andrew's  has  elected  this  gentleman  to  Lecture  in 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  in  the  University. 

Mr.  William  Fawcett,  Director  of  Public 
Gardens  and  Plantations,  Jamaica,  has  been  nomi- 
nated a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that 
island. 

Water-Lilies  at  Gunnersbury.— Mr.  Hud- 
son has  constructed  in  the  open  air  a  long,  narrow, 
cemented  tank,  fitted  with  a  flow  and  return  pipe, 
and  covered  with  hinged  lights.  The  tank  is  filled 
with  water,  in  which  are  plunged  numerous  tubs 
containing  a  selection  of  the  best  Water-Lilies.  As 
the  season  advances  the  lights  will  be  removed, 
but  a  little  heat  will  still  be  afforded  in  order  to 
bring  the  flowers  into  bloom  early. 

Indian  CORN. — A  Japanese  correspondent  of 
Nature  says  that  in  a  Japanese  Encyclopaedia,  pub- 
lished about  1666,  there  is  a  woodcut  of  this  plant 
(Zea  Mays).  Its  existence  in  China  was  noticed 
by  Mendosa  in  1585,  according  to  Bretschneider 
(History  of  European  Botanical  Discoveries,  p.  10). 
Bretschneider,  also  at  p.  IS,  cites  Kjempfer, 
though  that  botanist  is  stated  in  the  note  in  Nature 
not  to  have  mentioned  the  plant. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Shamrock. 
— On  his  way  to  the  railway  terminus,  Cork,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  March  29,  relates  the  Cork 
Daily  Herald,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  called  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
W.  B.  Hartland,  in  Patrick  Street,  and  asked  to 
see  Mr.  Hartland.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation that  followed,  His  Royal  Highness  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  gift  which  Mr.  Hartland 
recently  made  of  Shamrock-seed  to  be  sown  on  the 
graves  of  the  Irish  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  the 
war.  The  Duke  further  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  Mr.  Hartland's  very  thoughtful  sug- 
gestion into  effect,  and  said  that  no  one  admired 
the  heroism  of  the  Irish  soldiers  more  than  he 
did.  The  visit  to  Mr.  Hartland's  was  entirely 
unexpected. 

The  Fertilisation  of  Plants.  —  Theo- 
phrastis  and  Pliny,  among  the  ancients,  were 
aware  that  the  fruits  of  the  Date  Palm  are  not 
produced  till  the  pollen  from  the  male  flowers  is 
shaken  over  the  female  blossoms.  Other  cases  of 
the  kind  were  known,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Parkinson's  Theatrum. 
(1640,  p.  1649),  referring  to  Carica  Papaya:  — 
"  Mamoera  mas  et  femina,  the  male  Dugge  tree 
.  .  .  The  male  beareth  no  blossomes  but  fruit  like 
unto  a  small  Pompion.  .  .  .  The  propertie  of  these 
trees  is  said  to  be  that  unlesse  the  male  kinde  bee 
planted  to  grow  near  the  female  it  will  bear  no  fruit 
at  all ;  of  which  nature  a  kinde  of  Date-tree  is  said 
to  be  also."  Parkinson  probably  got  his  infor- 
mation from  Clusius,  but  that  he  had  no  clear 
notions  on  the  subject  is  shown  by  his  stating  that 
the  male  beareth  a  Pumpkin-like  fruit,  and  that 
the  male  Date-tree  is  the  one  to  produce  fruit. 
Though  there  had  been  more  or  less  plausible 
guesses  before,  Camerarus  was  the  first  (1691  — 
1694)  to  prove  that  "  no  seed  capable  of  germination 
could  be  formed  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
pollen"  (Sach's  History  of  Botany,  English  edition, 
1S70,  p.  385).  This  was  about  fifty  years  after 
Parkinson's  time. 

Selaginellas  that  are  Serviceable  for 
Bouquet -making,  etc.  —  Certain  species  of 
Selaginellas  possessing  long-stalked  fronds,  are  as 
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well  adapted  for  use  in  the  finer  kinds  of  bouquet 
work  as  the  Adiantums.  These  are  S.  erythropus 
major,  S.  amuna,  a  variety  of  S.  caulescens,  native 
of  Japan  and  China,  S.  bellula  =  S.  infequilifolia 
perelegans  ;  S,  Lobbi,  a  Bornean  species  with 
half-climbing  stems  from  1 — 1  20  metre  in  length. 
Besides  these  there  are  S.  dichroas,  S.  Vogeli,  and 
the  rare  S.  Victoria.  This  last  was  discovered  in 
Borneo  in  1879,  and  produces  fronds  of  1 — 1'20 
metre  in  length,  and  a  breadth  of  \  their  length. 
Berr  Hofgartner  Bayer,  at  a  meeting  of  the  K.  K. 
Gartenbau  Gcsellschafl  in  Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1900. 

Propagation  of  Misleto.  —  M.  Laurent 
mentions  a  very  easy  way  of  propagating  this 
plant.  Take  some  small  branches  from  the  tree 
(Willow  by  preference),  and  which  are  infected  by 
the  parasite  ;  treat  these  branches  as  cuttings,  et 
votta.  M.  Laurent's  paper  is  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Royale  de  Botanique  de  Belgique,  t.  xxxviii., 
p.  226. 

LlVISTONA  AUSTRALIS.— A  specimen  of  this 
Palm,  15  metres  in  height,  and  bearing  a  crown  of 
more  than  100  leaves,  is  now,  says  the  Revue  de 
V Horticulture  Beige,  in  flower  in  the  winter  garden 
of  Count  Kerchovb  de  Denterohem,  at  Ghent. 
It  was  transplanted  in  1S98,  and  placed  in  a  larger 
tub.  During  these  operations  the  roots  were 
injured,  and  a  check  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  as  was  manifested  by  the  appearance  of 
some  ten  imperfectly  ■  developed  leaves,  which 
speedily  became  yellow. 

Apples  from  the  Antipodes.— Advices  are 
to  hand  as  to  the  sailing  of  two  more  ships  from 
Australia  laden  with  Apples :  one,  the  Oruba,  with 
7000  cases ;  the  other,  the  India,  with  16,500 
cases.  Added  to  cargoes  already  reported,  these 
bring  up  the  number  of  cases  consigned  to  80,100. 

Fruit  from  the  Cape.— The  Union  and  Castle 
R.  M.  S.  Cos.  send  us  particulars  respecting  the 
two  last  arrivals  of  fruit  from  the  Cape,  and  from 
these  it  appears  that  we  received  3409  boxes  of 
Grapes,  3S2  of  Plums,  300  of  Pears,  31  of  Peaches, 
of  Apples  87,  of  Figs  6,  and  1  box  of  Quinces. 
Respecting  the  Grapes,  we  are  told  that  most 
arrived  in  a  very  bad  condition,  due  to  the  fruit 
having  been  gathered  in  wet  weather,  and  great 
warmth  in  closed  railway  waggons  ;  poor  prices 
were  the  result.  Plums  were  good,  and  the  fruit 
sold  fairly  well.  Pears,  though  small,  were  good, 
and  sold  well.  The  Peaches  went  at  high  prices, 
being  all-round  good  fruit.  Of  Apples,  we  learn 
these  were  the  first  consignments  received  from  the 
colony — fair  sized  fruit,  of  poor  appearance,  coarse 
and  rough  in  flavour,  with  but  little  juiciness  ;  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit  evidently  needs  improving, 
or  they  will  have  no  chance  with  those  from 
Tasmania  now  on  the  market.  Figs  arrived  in  a 
worthless  condition,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
shippers  have  hit  upon  the  right  variety. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  country 

meeting  of  the  Institution,  1900,  will  be  held,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Leeds,  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Town 
Hall,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  at  11  a.m., 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed:— 1,  "  Leeds,  its  past  and  present,"  by  Mr. 
John  Hepper  (Fellow);  2,  "Nuisances  and 
Noxious  Trades,''  by  Mr.  Arnold  Statham  (Asso- 
ciate);  3,  "Covered  Sheds  for  Farmyard  Pur- 
poses," by  A.  T.  Walmisley  (Fellow)  ;  4, 
Adjourned  Discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Sabin  (Professional  Associate),  at  the  last 
meeting,  entitled,  "  The  Incidence  of  Imperial  and 
Local  Taxation  on  Rateable  Property."  The  mem- 
bers will  dine  together  at  the  H6tel  Metropole, 
King  Street,  Leeds,  on  the  evening  of  April  25, 
at  6.30  for  7  i:m.  Dinner  tickets  (one  guinea  each, 
including  wine)  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Gott,  8,  Charles  Street,  Bradford.  The  following 
day  will  be  devoted  to  excursions  to  (1)  places  of 
nterest  [in  Leeds  and  its  vicinity  ;  (2)   Bramham 


Park  and  Temple  Newsam  ;  (3)  York  ;  (4)  Sheffield. 
Members  who  intend  to  take  part  in  the  Leeds 
visit  are  particularly  requested  to  return  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  tiy-leaf  to  the  circular  already  issued.  The 
Institution  will  be  closed  from  Thursday  evening, 
April  12,  to  Wednesday  morning,  April  18. 

The  Auricula  and  its  culture  cannot  be  said 
to  be  on  the  down  grade,  for  a  Midland  section  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society  has  been  formed,  and 
the  first  annual  exhibition  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  25,  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society.  The  Southern  Section  of  the 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  the  day 
previous,  on  the  24th,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster ;  and  so  if  any  growers  come  south  from  the 
Midlands,  they  will  be  able  to  exhibit  their  plants  at 
Edgbaston  the  next  day.  Manchester  will  no 
doubt  have  an  exhibition,  probably  on  the  2Sth,  or 
it  may  be  early  in  May.  Three  exhibitions  in  one 
week,  supposing  the  Manchester  show  takes  place 
on  April  28,  would  establish  a  record  ;  still,  as 
Auricula  plants  are  portable,  and  can  be  brought 
from  a  long  distance  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
the  roots  bound  up  carefully  in  moss,  the  same 
individuals  will  probably  be  staged  at  all  three 
exhibitions. 


SOME    MAECH    FLOWEKS    IN 
SOUTH   DEVON. 

In  spite  of  the  month  of  March  being  visited 
with  frosts  of  unusual  severity  for  that  season  of 
the  year  in  the  south-west,  which  has  considerably 
delayed  the  expansion  of  the  blossoms  of  early 
spring,  gardens  have  been  bright  with  the  hues  of 
many  lovely  flowers.  Anemone  blanda  has  been  in 
bloom  since  early  in  the  year,  its  later  sister, 
A.  apennina,  opening  its  first  blooms  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month,  at  which  time  the  vivid 
colouring  of  A.  fulgens  created  spots  of  surpassing 
brilliance  during  the  sunny  hours.  In  some  gar- 
dens this  Anemone  is  practically  a  perennial, 
remaining  in  vigorous  health  for  ten  years  or  more 
when  undisturbed  ;  in  other  less  fortunate  cases, 
however,  annual  lifting  is  necessary  if  deterioration 
is  to  be  prevented.  The  Chionodoxas  have  pro- 
vided sheets  of  blue,  C.  Alleni  and  C.  gigantea 
exhibiting  a  decided  increase  in  size  after  being  in 
the  ground  a  couple  of  seasons.  Clematis  calycina, 
for  some  weeks  past,  has  been  smothered  in  its 
ivory-white  blooms,  spotted  in  the  interior  with 
purple  ;  andColchicum  Decaisneanum  has  flowered. 
Erica  carnea  is  still  bright,  and  tall  bushes  of 
E.  codonodes,  self  sown  seedlings,  now  7  feet  in 
height,  are  thickly  hung  with  countless  minute 
white  bells.  The  little  Gagea  lutea  is  bearing  its 
yellow  star-flowers ;  and  the  charming  Ionop- 
sidium  acaule,  which  has  been  in  flower  since 
January,  is  a  sheet  of  lavender-white.  This  pretty 
little  annual  reproduces  itself  yearly  from  seed  in 
many  gardens,  spreading  rapidly,  and  never  need- 
ing renewing.  Iris  alata  has  been  flowering  from 
early  in  the  year  up  to  the  present  date  ;  and 
I.  reticulata,  and  its  larger  and  finer  form,  I.  r. 
major,  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  beauty  in  the 
early  days  of  the  month. 

Of  the  Muscaris,  M.  azureum  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  colouring,  but  M.  moschatum 
stands  unrivalled — indeed,  there  are  few  flowers, 
either  of  the  open  air  or  the  hot-house,  that  emit 
such  a  luscious  perfume  as  this  sober-tinted  flower. 
Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  one  of  our  earliest  flowering 
shrubs,  is  profusely  strung  with  pendent,  white 
bloomed  racemes ;  and  Polygala  charmebuxus,  with 
its  more  handsome  variety,  P.  c.  purpurea,  are 
spreading  tufts  of  flower.  The  little  known  Romu- 
lea  pylia,  with  its  white  Crocus-like  blossoms, 
centred  with  bright  yellow,  has  presented  a  deli- 
cate picture,  flowering  freely,  and  proving  quite 
hardy  in  the  south-west.  Scilla  bifolia  and  S. 
peruviana,  both  blue  and  white,  are  in  flower  ; 
and  the  Satin  Flower,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum 


with  its  chaste,  white  form,  has  been  in  bloom  ;  as 
has  Sternbergia  colchica,  and  the  lovely  Chilian 
Crocus  (Tecophylea  eyanocrocus),  whose  blue 
flowers  rival  the  Gentian  in  their  tint.  In  a  certain 
sloping  meadow  thousands  of  Lent  Lilies  are  in  full 
blossom  amid  the  White  Violets  which  spangle  the 
short  sward.  Many  ol  these  Lent  Lilies  are  double, 
and  a  few  years  since  some  bulbs  producing  double 
blooms  were  sent  to  a  widely-known  amateur  for 
trial  in  his  garden,  where  they  reverted  to  the 
single  type,  but  upon  their  being  sent  back  to  their 
original  home  they  in  a  few  seasons  again  assumed 
the  double  form.  S.  W.  F. 


NOTES   FEOM   GLASNEVIN. 

These  gardens,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore,  V.M.H.,  are  a  never-failing  source  of  inte- 
rest. To  Ireland  they  stand  in  the  same  relation 
as  Kew  Gardens  do  to  England,  and  from  Dublin 
they  are  more  easily  accessible  even  than  is  Kew  to 
London.  The  location  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
there  being  greater  undulation  in  the  ground  than 
often  in  the  same  amount  of  space,  the  effect  is 
most  picturesque.  The  glass  structures  are  not 
crowded  together,  yet  are  sufficiently  near  to  each 
other  for  convenience  in  working. 

The  Palm-house  contains  many  fine  and  rare 
specimens.  Of  Phunix  humilis  there  is  a  large, 
healthy  plant,  and  it  is  a  pity  this  Palm  is  still  so- 
scarce  ;  Cyphokentia  Lindeni  is  another  notable 
plant ;  so  also  is  the  true  Ptuenix  sylvestris.  Other 
good  specimens  include  Areca  paniculata,  Ceroxy- 
lon  andicola  (the  Wax  Palm),  and  Oreodoxa  edulis, 
with  its  tall,  slender  stem,  and  plume-like  foliage. 
Associated  with  the  Palms  are  Bambusa  vulgaris, 
towering  aloft  in  its  luxuriance,  and  such  large- 
growing  Ferns  as  Marattia  alata,  and  Angiopteris- 
evecta,  whilst  Anthurium  acaule  was  represented 
by  a  fine  specimen.  The  Tree  Ferns  to  a  great 
extent  are  cultivated  by  themselves  in  a  lofty  house. 
There  are  well-known,  and  some  rare  specimens, 
many  of  which  are  possessed  of  great  length  of 
stem,  being  crowned  with  fine  heads  of  fronds. 
They  are  not  overcrowded,  and  produce  a  very  fine 
effect. 

The  Orchids. 

Glasnevin  is  noted  for  its  Orchids,  from  the- 
tiniest  botanical  curiosity  to  the  largest  and  most 
showy  kinds.  The  collection  in  respect  to  some 
species  is  unique.  The  collection  is  particularly 
good  in  species  of  Masdevallia,  notably  the  small- 
growing  section  of  this  genus.  I  specially  noticed1 
some  fine  pans  full  of  Pleione  Wallichiana,  P. 
lagenaria,  and  P.  maculata  ;  these,  and  several) 
fine  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  make  a  fine  display. 
Of  Vanda  Lowi  (Renanthera  Lowi),  there  is  a  very 
fine  specimen  bearing  six  spikes  of  flowers,  the 
longest  spikes  being  fully  6  feet  or  more  in  length  :r 
a  better j  example  of  this  wonderful  Orchid  it  has- 
never  been  my  pleasure  to  see.  Other  Vandas  are 
also  well  managed  ;  and  so  too  are  the  Saccola- 
biums  and  Aerides.  Renanthera  matutina  was 
also  noted.  Cymbidium  giganteum,  a  veritable 
giant  amongst  Orchids,  has  a  congenial  home 
amongst  the  Palms,  but  I  forgot  to  enquire  of  Mr. 
Moore  if  he  succeeds  in  flowering  this  species. 
Both  Cymbidium  grandiflorum  and  C.  Tracyanum- 
were  thriving  well.  The  comparatively  rare 
Culogyne  Veitchi;  also  noticed,  is  a  beautiful 
object  when  in  flower,  having  pendent  spikes  of 
pure  white  blossoms.  The  Swan  Orchid,  Cycnoches 
chlorochilon,  Calogyne  ocellata  maxima,  C.  Mas- 
sangeana,  and  Selenipedium  Lindleyanum,  are 
all  noteworthy  too.  L.elia  Perrini  is  represented 
by  an  excellent  variety  then  in  flower. 

It  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  see  such, 
splendid  examples  of  Auuctochili  in  rude  health 
and  vigour. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Reverting  to  Ferns,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  good 
examples  of   Gleichenias,  and  these  are  splendidly 
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managed  at  Glasnevin.  In  a  north  house  the 
Todeas  and  other  Filmy  Ferns  are  quite  at  home  ; 
one  specially  notable  plant  being  Todea  Moorei  of 
a  distinct  shade  of  green  ;  it  is  from  Lord  Howe's 
Island.  Amongst  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage 
plants  are  several  very  rare  species  and  varieties  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  Maranta  Binoti,  which  is  a 
marked  improvement  upon  M.  zebrina  ;  another  is 
Maranta  fasciata,  a  beautiful  dwarf  species  of 
compact  habit,  having  pale  green  leaves  with  broad 
bands  of  silver.  Alocasia  Johnstoni,  by  reason  of 
its  spines  is  very  unlike  most  of  the  genus.  Ne- 
penthes are  very  successfully  grown,  such  for 
instance  as  N.  Veitchi,  and  the  C41asnevin  var.  of 
N.  distillatoria.     Paullinia  argentea,  a  silvery  form 


Out-of-Door  Features. 
In  the  grounds  every  possible  advantage  is  taken 
of  a  stream  of  water  that  Hows  through  them, 
to  establish  the  newer  and  best  of  the  hardy 
NymplKL'as  in  quiet  pools.  These  are  thriving 
well,  and  must  be  a  tine  sight  during  the  season 
when  viewed  from  the  higher  ground.  Many 
suitable  spots  along  the  banks  and  in  nooks  are 
adorned  by  Gunneras  and  other  water-side  plants, 
such  as  Bamboos.  B.  palmata  is  quite  at  home,  as  is 
Arundinaria  spatbiflora,  which  is  not  seen  so  fre- 
quently. Conifers  thrive  remarkably  well,  especially 
the  varieties  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C.  L.  aurea 
is  very  bright,  and  C.  L.  intertexta,  of  graceful 
habit,  was  striking.     Hollies  were  bearing  immense 


spots  are  not  visible  in  the  photo  (6g.  71),  nor  are 
they  mentioned  in  the  description  given  in  the 
Botany  of  California,  by  Sereno  Watson,  vol.  ii. 
(1880),  p.  187-  The  leaves  measure  from  1  to 
"2  feet  in  length,  and  3  to  10  inches  in  breadth. 
The  peduncle  is  very  stout,  shorter  than  the  leaves 
6  to  12  inches),  and  bears  a  spathe  with  a  broad, 
acute  blade,  and  a  spadix  3  to  4  inches  long,  re- 
sembling the  Skunk  Cabbage,  Symploearpusfretidus, 
of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  clearly  a  noble-looking 
plant,  suitable  for  growing  in  boggy  places  in 
the  wild  garden  or  rockery,  and  as  it  is 
found  in  Sitka  and  Kamtschatka,  as  well  as  in 
northern  California,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its 
hardihood. 


Flu.    71.— LYSIOHITUM   CAMTSCHATCENSE — HARDY   HERBACEOUS    PLANT— GROWING    IN'   THE   RED  wool'    FORESTS 

OF   NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 


of  P.  thalictrifolia,  is  striking.  A  distinct  Pan- 
danus  was  observed,  viz. ,  P.  amaryllidifolius.  As 
a  flowering  plant  of  most  distinct  character  for  the 
stove  during  the  winter  season,  Dichorizandra 
thyrsiflora  may  be  mentioned.  In  the  same 
category  too  is  Abutilon  Cloche  d' Argent,  one  of 
the  very  best  of  all  the  white  varieties.  The 
parasite,  Cuscuta  chineusis  (the  White  Dodder) was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Moore,  thriving  upon  one  of 
the  strong-growing,  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums. 

In  the  aquatic-house  the  Nymphaas  were  resting, 
but  in  their  seasou  the  best  of  the  tender  species 
may  be  seen  there  ;  where  also  are  grown  Limno- 
charis  Plumieri,  a  handsome  yellow  flowered 
aquatic  from  tropical  America  ;  Thalia  dealbata, 
which  is  worth  a  trial  outside  in  deep  water  ;  like- 
wise Myriophy  Hum  proserpinacoides,  a  very  graceful 
plant,  and  most  distinct  in  character.  Costus 
igneus  may  be  described  as  a  semi-aquatic,  and  is 
extremely  showy. 


crops  of  berries,  Ilex  platyphylla  in  particular  was 
distinct,  with  its  broad  laurel-like  foliage,  the 
shoots  being  studded  all  over  with  large  sized 
berries.  Another  fine  variety  was  noted  in  I. 
camelluefolia.  In  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
gardens  at  Glasnevin,  Mr.  Moore  is  an  enthusiast, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  the 
many  and  diversified  treasures  under  his  care  he 
takes  the  greatest  delight.  J.  Hudson. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 


LYSICHrTTM    CAMTSCHATCENSE. 

For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  remarkable 
Aroid  as  it  grows  in  its  native  swamps,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Burtt  1  >avy,  of  Berkeley.  (  aliforuia. 
It  is  a  stemless  plant,  throwing  up  large  oblong- 
lanceolate  acute  leaves,  from  a  thick  horizontal 
root-stock.  Mr.  Davy  tells  us  the  leaves  are  some- 
times spotted  like  those  of  a  Dieft'enbachia,  but  the 


HARDY  SHRUBBY  PHLOXES. 
These  showy  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
cuttings,  or  division  of  the  roots.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  forthwith,  in  shallow  pans,  tilled  with  sandy 
soil,  standing  them  in  a  gentle  warmth,  and 
pricking  the  seedlings  off,  when  they  are  large 
euough  to  handle,  at  2  inches  apart  in  boxes,  and 
again  standing  them  in  slight  warmth.  When 
established,  remove  them  to  cold  frames,  and 
gradually  harden  off  prior  to  planting  them  in  the 
open  ground.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at  a  later  date 
in  cold  frames.  Cuttings  of  choice  varieties  strike 
root  easily  under  hand  lights  stood  in  a  sheltered 
position.  But  I  prefer  to  take  them  carefully  away 
from  the  old  stools,  with  a  portion  of  roots  if 
possible,  aud  plant  them  iu  boxes,  standing  them 
in  a  mild  heat.     They  soon  make  tine  plants  for 
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the  herbaceous  border  if  gradually  hardened  off 
and  planted  in  the  borders  in  the  month  of  May. 
Phloxes  delight  iu  a  deeply  dug,  well  enriched  soil, 
and  in  applications  of  liquid-manure  before  the 
flowers  show. 

Gypsophila  paniculata. 

A  graceful  perennial,  the  flowers  being  very 
acceptable  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  cut  state. 
These  may  be  also  raised  from  seed,  cuttings,  and 
divisions.  If  seeds  be  sown  at  this  date  in  pans, 
and  stood  in  mild  heat,  they  soon  germinate.  The 
youDg  plants  should  be  pricked  out  before  crowding 
spoils  them.  Kept  growing  on  in  boxes,  they  may 
be  planted  in  the  borders  in  the  month  of  May. 

Salvia  splendens. 

Cuttings  taken  this  month  and  inserted  in  a 
sandy  soil  soon  form  roots  in  mild  warmth,  and  the 
young  plants  should  be  potted  off  early,  and  grown 
on  for  a  few  weeks,  pinching  out  the  points  to 
encourage  bushiness  of  growth.  The  plants  may 
be  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  at  a  distance 
of  3  feet  apart,  in  an  open  position.  When  the 
plant  is  lifted  in  September  from  the  open  ground 
and  potted,  it  can  be  had  in  flower  during  early 
winter.  As  is  usual  with  other  plants  lifted  at 
that  season,  it  should  be  stood  in  the  shade  and 
syringed  overhead  three  or  more  times  daily  till 
re-established.  Eupatoriums  require  similar  treat- 
ment ;  the  shoots  of  this  plant  should  be  stopped 
about  three  times  early  in  the  growing  season. 

Francda  ramosa 
is  another  plant  the  seeds  of  which  may  be  sown 
forthwith  in  shallow  pans  filled  with  sandy  soil, 
placing  these  in  intermediate  warmth,  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  over  each  pan,  and  shade  from  the  sun. 
The  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off,  and  when 
larger  shifted  into  small  GO's,  and  placed  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  later  in  a  cold  frame. 
Franeoa  ramosa  may  be  grown  from  slips  taken 
from  plants  that  have  bloomed,  striking  them 
under  a  hand-glass.  H.  Markham,  Wrotham  Park, 
Barnet. 


THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

The  cold  spell  still  holds.  In  fact,  for  nearly 
three  weeks  only  two  days  and  two  nights  have 
been  in  the  least  unseasonably  warm,  and  on  eight 
nights  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the  lawn 
showed  from  9°  to  15°  of  frost.  The  soil  tempera- 
tures still  continue  low,  the  readings  both  at  1  foot 
and  2  feet  deep  being  about  2°  colder  than  is  sea- 
sonable. At  the  beginning  of  the  past  week  there 
occurred  sufficient  snow  to  nearly  cover  the  ground, 
but  since  then  no  snow  or  rain  worth  mentioning 
has  fallen.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  week  the 
winds  have  been  very  light,  and  from  some 
northerly  or  easterly  point  of  the  compass.  The 
record  of  bright  sunshinejwas  the  best  we  have  yet 
had  this  year,  the  average  daily  duration  exceed- 
ing six  hours.  An  early  Rivers'  Peach  on  a  south 
wall  came  first  into  blossom  on  the  30th  ult.  This 
is  six  days  later  than  its  average  date  for  the  pre- 
vious fourteen  years,  and  later  than  in  any  of  those 
years  since  1 895. 

March. 
This  was  an  exceptionally  cold,  dry,  and  sunless 
March.  There  occurred  a  week  of  tolerably  warm 
weather  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  otherwise 
the  temperature  remained  low.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  sunshine,  the  days  were  comparatively 
colder  than  the  nights.  Indeed,  on  no  night  did 
the  exposed  thermometer  register  more  than  15°  of 
frost,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  decidedly  high 
extreme  minimum  reading  for  the  first  spring 
month.  Snow  fell  on  seven  days,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion covered  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  1J  inch  ; 
but  there  were  only  six  days  with  rain.  Taking  the 
two  together  the  rainfall  amounted  to  little  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  which  is  more  than  an  inch 
in  defect  of  the  average  for  the  month  ;  and  with 


three  exceptions,  the  highest  fall  recorded  in 
March  during  the  past  forty -four  years.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  only  about  three  hours  a 
day.  There  have  been  in  the  last  fourteen  years 
only  four  other  months  of  March  as  sunless.  The 
wind  came  from  some  northerly  or  easterly  point  for 
altogether,  390  hours,  or  sixteen  days.  Notwith- 
standing the  unusual  prevalence  of  north-easterly 
winds,  the  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  of 
about  seasonable  humidity  ;  and  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  unusually  dry. 

The  Winter  Rainfall. 

With  March  came  to  an  end,  the  winter  half  of 
the  present  drainage  year.  It  may  therefore  be  of 
some  interest  if  we  consider  to  what  extent  our 
underground  water  supply  is  likely  to  have 
benefited  by  the  unusually  heavy  rainfall  of  that 
season.  Here  the  total  measurement  exceeded  the 
average  for  the  same  six  months  in  the  previous 
forty  years  by  nearly  3A  inches — which  is  equivalent 
to  an  excess  of  sixteen  gallons  on  each  square  yard 
of  surface.  In  the  same  forty  years  there  have 
been  only  nine  other  instances  in  which  the  winter 
half  of  the  year  has  been  as  wet.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
/lamsted,  April  4. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


DARWIN    TULIPS    FOR    FORCING. 

The  May-flowering  Darwin  Tulips  have  hitherto 
not  been  tried  for  forcing  to  any  extent.  The 
Quinquennial  Bulb-show  held  at  Haarlem  from 
March  16  to  20,  has  shown  the  excellent  results 
which  may  be  obtained  by  forcing  these  brilliant 
late  Tulips,  and  the  glorious  display  they  are 
capable  of  producing.  A  group  of  about  fifty 
varieties  was  shown  in  low  pots  or  pans,  each 
containing  ten  to  twelve  bulbs  of  the  same  variety. 
The  development  of  all  the  blooms  in  each  pot  was 
remarkably  regular,  and  they  were  almost  exactly 
aB  large  and  bold  as  in  the  open  ground,  at  the 
usual  flowering  period.  The  ba'bs  were  forced  iu 
the  usual  way,  almost  every  pot  was  faultless,  and 
it  proved  quite  easy  to  get  them  in  bloom  before  the 
opening  of  the  show,  on  March  15.  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  get  them  ready  many  days  earlier 
if  wanted. 

The  Darwin  Tulips  are  now  being  generally 
appreciated  for  their  dazzling  colours  and  bold 
grouping  effect  in  May,  but  it  may  interest  the 
readers  of  this  paper  that  these  late  Tulips  may 
successfully  be  forced  to  bloom  as  early  as  the  first 
part  of  March.  The  photograph,  which  we  shall 
reproduce  later  on,  represents  a  few  of  the  fifty 
pans  with  Darwin  Tulips,  which  were,  according  to 
all  reports,  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
Haarlem  Bulb  Show.  E.  H.  Krelage  tfc  Son,  Haarlem. 


Law   Notes. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF  PLANTS. 
At  the  Skipton  County  Court  on  Thursday  last, 
before  His  Honour  Judge  Bompas,  Q.C.,  Sarah 
Cryer,  widow,  of  Silsden,  sued  John  I'Anson 
Booth,  gentleman,  also  of  Silsden,  for  £1  16s.  9d. , 
damages  for  certain  breakages  in  a  house  lately 
tenanted  by  him,  and  which  was  owned  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  compensation  for  the  removal  of 
plants  from  a  garden  on  the  premises.  His  Honour, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  said  it  appeared  to  be 
pretty  generally  understood  that  when  a  tenant 
was  leaving  a  house  he  could  take  away  flowers 
which  he  himself  had  planted  in  his  garden ; 
but  he  (the  Judge)  had  looked  up  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  had  found  that  the  tenant  had  no 
right  to  do  so.  When  Roses  and  other  flowers  had 
been  planted  they  became  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
and  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the  tenant.  In  the 
case  of  a  market-gardener  they  could  be  removed, 
because  thoy  were  part  of  his  trade -stock.     He 


would,  therefore,  give  judgment  for  10s.  without 
costs  for  damages,  with  respect  to  the  removal  of 
the  plants  ;  the  other  portions  of  the  claim  were 
not  entertained. 

An  Important  Case  for  Florists. 

Cull  add  Another  r.  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company. — This  case  came  on  for  hearing  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  on 
Thursday  last,  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  a 
special  jury,  and  was  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  injury  to  the  plaintiffs'  business,  consequent 
upon  the  negligent  and  wrongful  use  by  the 
defendant  company  of  their  line,  and  for  an 
injunction.  The  defendants  denied  negligent  or 
wrongful  user,  and  pleaded  statutory  rights  for 
what  they  did. 

Mr.  Robson,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the  plain- 
tiffs were  Messrs.  Cull  &  Rook,  nursery  gardeners 
and  florists,  carrying  on  business  at  Shelbourne, 
near  Tottenham.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  business,  the  plaintiff  had  sixteen  greenhouses, 
and  for  the  growth  of  plants  it  was  most  essential 
that  there  should  be  good  light  and  pure  air.  No 
complaint  was  made  against  the  defendant  com- 
pany up  to  1898,  but  in  that  year  the  defendant 
company  proceeded  to  construct  a  large  number  of 
sidings,  consisting  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  rails,  and 
it  was  the  user  of  these  sidings  that  was  inflicting 
injury  upon  the  plaintiffs'  business.  These  sidinge- 
were  constantly  full,  and  whilst  waiting,  the 
engine-drivers  took  the  opportunity  of  cleaning 
their  boiler  tubes,  a  process  known  as  blasting,  the 
result  being  that  black  and  greasy  smoke,  steam, 
and  soot  were  emitted,  which  fell  upon  the  plain- 
tiffs' nursery  gardens  and  greenhouses,  blocking 
out  the  light.  The  deprivation  of  light  thus 
caused  serious  injury,  but  the  plaintiffs  also  com- 
plained that  with  the  smoke  was  emitted  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur,  which,  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere,  formed  sulphurous  acid,  which  got 
into  the  greenhouses,  and  seriously  damaged  the 
plants,  retarding  their  growth,  and  destroying  the 
bloom,  and  generally  interfering  with  their  market 
value. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham  said  it  seemed  to  him  to 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  common  law  nuisance, 
subject  to  the  defendant's  statutory  rigbi  to  do- 
what  they  were  doing 

Mr.  Robson  said  it  substantially  came  to  that. 
The  statute  of  the  company  incorporated  the  Rail- 
way Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  section  114, 
which  provided  that  the  engines  used  must  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  consume  their  own  smoke,  under 
a  penalty  of  £5  a  day.  The  engines  did  nothing  of 
the  kind,  hence  the  damage,  for  which  the  plain- 
tiffs sought  compensation  and  relief  in  future. 

Evidence  having  been  given  in  support  of  the 
plaintiffs'  contention — 

Mr.  M'Call  for  the  defendant  company,  sub- 
mitted that  the  company  took  every  precaution  to 
prevent  injury  being  caused  to  the  plaintiffs,  and 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  same  injury 
would  not  be  inflicted  by  the  London  fog,  which 
settled  upon  greenhouses  and  deprived  the  plants 
of  light  and  air.  Exactly  the  same  results  were 
discovered  at  Kew,  which  was  entirely  owing  to 
London  fog.  The  defendants  had  acted  solely 
within  their  statutory  rights,  and  if  the  plaintiffs 
succeeded  in  this  action  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  railway  company  to  carry  on  the 
statutory  business  the  Legislature  had  cast  upon 
them. 

Evidence  was  then  given  for  the  defendant  com- 
pany, to  the  effect  that  the  engines  were  of  the 
most  modern  and  best  construction,  and  that  every- 
thing that  was  possible  was  done  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  further,  that  the  injury  to  the 
plants  showed  no  presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
was  consistent  with  the  dripping  of  pure  water. 

In  the  result,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiffs, 
damages  X400.  Judgment  was  given  accordingly, 
and  his  Lordship  granted  a  Btay  of  execution 
pending  an  appeal. 
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TWO  LAEGE  BRITISH  COLOMBIAN 
CONIFERS. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  72),  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph, kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  William  Foster, 
residing  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  shows  a  tree  o£  Thuya 
gigantea  plicata,  lying  prostrate,  and  as  it  were 
saddled  with  Tsuga  Mertensiana  (Western  Hem- 
lock). The  presumption  is  that  seed  of  the  latter 
dropped  on  the  Thuya  gigantea,  which  was 
covered  with  wet  undergrowth,  and  finding  the 
conditions  favourable  grew.  It  is  now  dead,  and 
has  been  so  for  some  years  ;  the  size  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  gives  some  idea  of  the  time  it 
has  been  growing,  but  the  interesting  feature  is 
that  whilst  the  upright  tree  is  showing  decay, 
the  prostrate   trunk   is  perfectly   sound,  and  ten 


some  distance  from  London ;  yet  I  think  that 
ample  time  will  have  to  be  given  for  the  considera- 
tion of  any  scheme  before  it  is  adopted,  and  would 
suggest  that,  as  there  is  no  time  wheD  so  many 
Fellows  of  the  Society  are  in  town  as  at  the  Temple 
Show,  a  general  meeting  should  be  called  then,  at 
which  it  may  be  thoroughly  discussed.  I  venture 
to  doubt  whether  a  garden  at  any  distance  south  of 
London  will  ever  be  of  much  use  to  the  country 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  certainly  it  will  not  to 
the  very  large  number  of  ardent  horticulturists 
who  live  in  the  northern  counties.  If  a  new  garden 
is  to  be  made,  surely  it  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
central  and  easily  accessible  locality  that  all  who 
wish  to  do  so  can  visit  it  without  a  special 
journey  to  Kent,  which  I  understand  is  the 
suggested  county.  Kent  may  be  the  garden  of 
England,  but  any  trials  or  experiments  made  in 
that  favoured  soil  and   climate  can   be   of  little 


Fig.  72. — trunk  of  thuya  gigantea,  prostrate,  overgrown  by  tsuga  mertensiana 


months  ago  was  so  for  its  whole  length  of  about 
150  feet.  Portions  have  now  been  removed  ;  the 
cut  where  sawn  off.  shown  plainly  in  the  illus- 
tration, is  about  50  feet  from  the  butt,  and  is 
about  24  inches  in  diameter.  Such  specimens  are 
common  in  the  woods,  but  generally  inaccessible  to 
the  camera. 


Home  Correspondence. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  —  I  am 
sure  that  all  well-wishers  of  the  Society  will 
be  indebted  to  you  for  your  efforts  to  ensure  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  scheme  which  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Council  before  any 
new  departure  is  made,  which  may  involve  the 
Society  in  new  difficulties  and  discussions.  Though 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  Council  with  such 
a  President  as  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  such  good 
horticulturists  and  good  men  of  business  as  Sir 
J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  M.P.,  Mr.  Godman,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  Veitch,  among  others,  have  any  idea  of  wishing 
a  scheme  which  would  involve  such  a  heavy  outlay 
as  the  purchase  and  laying-out  of  a  newChiswick  at 


use  to  the  dwellers  in  the  northern  and  midland 
counties  ;  and  the  bad  service  and  high  fares  of 
the  railways  in  that  county  are  notorious. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  extraordinary  that 
the  largest,  richest,  and  most  active  horticultural 
society  in  the  world,  in  a  country  where  probably 
ten  times  as  much  is  spent  on  horticulture  as  in 
any  other,  should  be  content  to  carry  on  their  work 
in  such  a  makeshift  place  as  the  Drill  Hall — the 
most  ill-lighted,  cold,  and  inconvenient  place  that 
can  be  imagined  !  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  the 
acquisition  of  a  suitable  place  for  meetings  and 
exhibitions,  a  long  way  before  a  new  garden  iu  the 
country  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  thing  is  deter- 
mined on,  suitable  premises  can  be  found.  When 
we  have  got  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
getting  ojt  of  Chiswick.  Chiswick  may  have  its 
disadvantages,  but  it  has  one  immense  advantage, 
that  of  being  close  to  Kew,  the  one  government 
establishment  of  which  we  are  all  justly  proud,  the 
Mecca  of  Horticulture ;  which  no  country  or 
foreign  horticulturist  can  possibly  omit  from  his 
programme  on  a  visit  to  London.  If  Chiswick.  or  a 
new  garden  near  Chiswick,  will  do  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  what  Kew  does  for  plants,  ami  do  it  half 


as  well,  it  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Society  ;  and 
considering  the  vast  field  and  increasing  speciali- 
sation of  horticulture,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  try 
to  do  more.  When  we  have  got  a  fit  place  to  hold 
it  in,  then  a  great  international  exhibition  will  be 
the  best  way  of  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
Society.  We  owe  this  to  those  who  have  so  often 
hospitably  entertained  us  at  Continental  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask  anyone  to 
come  to  au  international  exhibition  either  at  the 
Temple  or  the  Drill  Hall.  We  have  three  years 
before  us,  let  us  resolve  to  have  a  home  of  our 
own  by  1904,  and  we  shall  succeed.  H.  J.  Elwes, 
Andovernford. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  matters 

horticultural  in  this  country  will  feel  grateful 
to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  the  |timely  and 
forcible  way  in  which  it  has  drawn  public  at- 
tention to  the  above  Society  at  the  present  im- 
portant juncture  in  its  affairs.  From  recent 
official  intimations  given,  it  appears  that  the 
Council  have  finally  decided  to  turn  its  back  on 
old  historic  Chiswick,  and  to  have  set  its  face 
on  establishing  a  new  Chiswick  in  some 
other  more  favourable  locality  far  enough 
away  from  London  to  be  clear  of  the  deleterious 
atmosphere  of  the  metropolis.  Not  only  does 
this  decision  affect  the  present  welfare  of 
horticulture  throughout  the  British  Isles  so  far 
as  its  interests  are  represented  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  but  also  more  or  less  the 
interest  of  gardening  for  the  next  decade.  There- 
fore I  quite  agree  in  the  friendly  suggestion 
you  make,  that  the  Council  should  take  the 
Fellows  into  its  confidence  as  to  the  paramount 
and  convincing  reasons  that  have  forced  the 
Council  to  this  conclusion.  Moreover,  I  would 
further  suggest  that  before  taking  any  final  steps 
in  the  matter,  that  the  Council  would  be  kind 
enough  to  lay  before  the  Fellows  the  plans  it  has 
formulated  and  matured  for  the  government  and 
management  of  the  new  Chiswick.  That  the 
influence  is  exercised  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  horticulture  in  this  country  during  the  last 
century  by  the  agency  of  Chiswick,  especially  so 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  all  must  admit  ; 
but  that  it  has  done  so  of  late  years  cannot,  I  think, 
be  so  readily  conceded.  Therefore,  standing  as  we 
do  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century,  I  think  it  is 
not  too  much  to  ask  of  the  Council  to  give  us  at 
least  a  rough  outline  of  the  programme  they  pro- 
pose to  adopt,  and  the  principles  which  are  to 
govern  the  management  of  the  new  Chiswick. 
That  the  change  is  fraught  with  elements  of  un- 
certainty, danger,  and  possible  disaster  to  the 
Society,  few,  1  think,  will  gainsay.  To  buy  the 
land  (about  40  acres,  I  understand  I  will  entail  at 
least  an  expenditure  of  £4000,  and  to  form  this 
land  into  a  suitable  garden  worthy  to  represent 
the  bent  of  British  horticulture  in  its  most  im- 
portant aspects  will  certainly,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  cost  another  £'0,000,  including  the 
removal  from  Chiswick,  which  will  be  no  light 
matter  so  far  as  expenses  are  concerned.  Thus  the 
first  step  in  the  new  direction  which  the  Council 
will  be  forced  to  take,  is  in  itself  a  serious  one,  and 
one  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  is 
proposed  to  be  met.  The  time  seems  to  have  now 
come,  to  look  at  and  examine  the  question  of  the 
value  of  Chiswick  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  fairly  on  its  merits.  I  do  not  approach 
this  question  with  any  hostile  intent,  but  simply  as 
a  Fellow,  and  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
of  rrardening,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  calling 
of  a  private  gardener.  How  then  does  Chiswick 
stand  as  regards  its  usefulness  and  importance  to 
British  gardening  .'  and  what  are  the  returns  it 
gives  in  exchange  for  the  expenditure  of  £1800 
aunually  that  the  keeping  of  it  up  entails.  Chiswick 
is  nearer,  and  far  more  easily  approached  from 
London  than  any  new  garden  can  possibly  be.  Yet 
no  one  goes  near  the  garden.  Comparatively  little  or 
no  interest  is  taken  in  its  affairs  by  the  fellows  or  by 
lovers  of  gardening  generally  ;  and  also,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  close  as  it  is  to  the  Drill  Hall,  it  is 
seldom  or  ever  we  see  an  exhibit  from  Chiswick. 
The  most  important  part  it  seems  to  play  in  the 
system  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  so  far  as 
I  know  is  the  facility  it  offers  for  testing  the  merits 
of  garden  novelties  in  the  way  of  new  plants  and 
vegetables,  &c.  ;  in  the  training,  it  gives  to  a 
few  students  in  the  practice  of  horticulture,  and 
in   some  plants   and   seeds  it  distributes  amongst 
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the  Fellows.  Now  as  regards  the  first  of  these 
services,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  seriously  con- 
tended, that  any  trials  which  can  be  carried  out 
at  Chiswick,  can  seriously  vie  in  efficiency  with 
the  trials  conducted  in  our  country  at  home 
and  also  abroad  by  our  great  nursery  and  seeds- 
men. As  regards  the  training  of  young  gar- 
deners, certainly  the  curriculum  afforded  for  this 
purpose  at  Chiswick  as  compared  with  some  of  our 
best  private,  commercial,  and  public  gardens,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  regards 
the  few  seeds  and  plants  distributed  among  the 
Fellows,  the  subject  is  altogether  too  trivial  to 
have  any  weight  in  considering  this  question.  So 
that  if  the  programme  for  the  new  garden  is  to  be 
arranged  on  the  lines  of  the  old  one,  I  fail  to  see 
the  necessity  or  the  justification  for  such  an  enor- 
mous expense.  The  time  seems  to  me  auspicious 
for  the  Council  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  its  system 
of  teaching,  not  in  the  ordinary  methods  and  prac- 
tice of  gardening,  but  more  in  the  science  of  the  art 
or  calling  (whichever  is  the  proper  term  to  use) 
by  establishing  a  college  where  the  principles 
underlying  and  governing  all  growth  could  be 
demonstrated  and  practically  enforced  by  having 
a  garden  of  moderate  dimensions  attached  to  the 
college.  The  rule-of-thumb  practice  in  horticul- 
ture in  this  country  has  arrived  at  such  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  that,  in  my  opinion,  little 
more  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  direction  ;  but  as 
regards  the  science  of  gardening,  we  gardeners  as 
a  body  are  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  know  practi- 
cally nothing.  Surely  here  is  a  work  lying  ready 
to  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
worthy  of  its  best  traditions,  and  here  also  is 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  service,  not  only  to 
gardening,  but  to  the  natiou  also,  by  teaching 
future  generations  of  gardeners  the  laws  that 
govern  the  growtli  and  economies  of  vegetable 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  status  of 
gardening  from  the  low  position  it  dow  unfortu- 
nately holds  to  the  dignity  of  an  art  and  science. 
V.  M.  H. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CYCLAMEN  AS  A  WINDOW 
PLANT.— Calling  on  an  old  friend  who  is  fond  of 
flowers,  though  quite  a  novice,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  two  most  healthy  plants  showing  quantities 
of  bloom,  which  upon  enquiry,  I  found  had  been 
growing  in  the  same  pots,  and  in  the  same  window 
for  over  five  years,  each  year  improving,  and  with 
only  the  most  ordinary  attention,  for  they  had  only 
been  repotted  once  during  the  whole  period.  They 
were  bought  when  eighteen  months  old,  in  bloom, 
so  that  they  are  now  nearly  seven  years  old,  and 
the  room  they  are  in  being  quite  cool  they  last  in 
bloom  a  long  time,  after  which  they  get  a  rest, 
and  in  their  season  start  up  again  with  renewed 
strength  and  vigour.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Cyclamens  are  most  useful  plants  for  amateur's 
window  flowers,  and  deserve  to  be  much  more 
largely  used,  when  at  this  time  of  year,  plants 
in  bloom  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  and  I  am  sure 
your  readers  are  all  fond  of  such  favourite  plants, 
so  easily  cultivated.    W.  Chambers. 

HYBRIDS  TRUE  FROM  SEED.— Mr.  Wolley  Dod, 
writing  in  a  recent  issue,  p.  188,  may  or  may  not 
be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  really  said,  in  my 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  that 
"garden  hybrids  are  often  quite  equivalent  to  new 
species,  and  behave  altogether  as  the  so-called 
pure  species  do  ;  "  but,  in  any  case,  it  may  be  of 
interest  if  I  remark  that  such  indeed  was  the 
meaning  I  intended  to  convey.  The  correctness  of 
this  view  will,  I  think,  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  read  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  coming  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Society.  I  propose  to  support 
my  opinion,  and  to  avoid  any  conclusion  solely 
based  upon  my  own  possible  bias,  by  quotation, 
upon  matters  of  fact,  from  various  letters  written 
me  by  some  of  the  best  authorities.  In  accordance 
with  their  behaviour,  I  classify  hybrids  into  about 
eight  sets,  and  v,  hile  among  them  I  have  remark- 
able instances  of  hybrids  that  revert,  I  have  also 
numerous'  instauces  of  others  which  come  true 
from  seed.  Montbretia  erocosm;eflora,  for  in- 
stance,  the  parents  of  which  have  never,  I  believe, 
been  placed  even  in  the  same  genus  together,' 
comes  freely  from  seed  (which  I  find  is  offered  in 
several  good  catalogues),  and  has  never  been  known 
to  revert.  It  is  a  perfectly  fertile  hybrid,  according 
to  high  authority.  In  one  case  of  my  hybrid 
Cinerarias,  I  have,  I  feel  sure,  a  much  more  efficient 
"species  "  than  isfound  in  either  of  theparents— the 
one  perfectly  different  and  distinct  as  a  species  from 


the  other — though  until  I  have  seen  a  few  more 
generations,  I  am  anxious  not  to  be  too  positive. 
It  would  be  a  favour  if  any  reader  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  inform  me  of  any  similar  instance,  for 
which  he  could  vouch.  Hybrids  vary  in  character 
enormously,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  argue 
from  one  case  to  another.  Those  of  the  same 
genus  do  often  behave  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is 
safe  only  to  take  each  one  separately  on  its  own 
account.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  remarks  that  the  seed 
I  sent  him  of  Verbascuni  cupreum  was  a  mixed  lot ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  so  very  much 
mixed.  Besides,  Verbascum  cupreum,  he  had,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  only  one  plant  of  Celsia  cretica. 
How  the  seed  producing  that  plant,  got  in,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  Verbascum  capsules  had  been 
very  carefully  watched  by  the  foreman  of  the 
department,  and  he  himself  gathered  the  seed. 
Here  the  same  seed  produced  nothing  but  Verbas- 
cum cupreum,  and  I  have  a  very  even  set  of  plants. 
In  any  case,  the  plant  of  Celsia  is  apart  from  the 
question,  nor  have  the  hybrids  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  any  bearing  whatever  with  regard 
to  other  hybrids.  Nature  is  infinite  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  her  experiments,  constantly  failing 
here,  and  constantly  tailing  there,  but  sometimes 
scoring  a  great  success.  Hybrid  failures  are  more 
numerous  than  hybrid  successes,  and  Mr,  Wolley 
Dod's  cases  happen  to  be  of  the  former  kind, 
which  I  can  well  understand,  because  the  best 
garden  is  but  a  very  small  trial-ground.  I  do  not 
at  all  depreciate  the  value  of  the  records  made  by 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod— quite  the  contrary,  but  the 
evidence  therefrom  is  good  only  for  the  particular 
plants  concerned.  As  to  my  position,  that  new 
species  may  sometimes  be  originated  in  nature,  as 
hybrids.  I  may  remark,  that  the  views  I  hold 
have  gradually  forced  themselves  upon  me.  I  had 
reached  the  conclusion  quite  independently,  I 
believe,  from  a  study  of  garden  hybrids.  Then  I 
found  that  Kerner,  having  made  a  special  study  of 
natural  hybrids  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  had 
reached  a  very  definite  conclusion  to  the  same 
effect.  I  speak  quite  generally  when  I  say  that 
not  a  few  would  have  their  views  on  hybrids  and 
hybridism  considerably  modified,  and  enlarged,  by 
reading  a  chapter  on  the  "Genesis  of  New  Species," 
by  Kerner,  in  his  Natural  History  oj  Plants,. 
vol.  ii.,  in  the  English  edition,  p.  576.  The  same 
result  will  follow,  I  venture  to  expect,  by  reading 
what  I  have  to  say  about  hybrids  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  R.  Irwin  Lynch, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 


THE    SHAMROCK. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.,  Fifth  Series,  1890, 
a  long  and  excellent  essay  is  published  under 
the  name  of  The  Shamrock  in  Literature, 
by  Nathaniel  Colgan,  M.R.I. A.  The  facts 
regarding  the  Shamrock  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically, and  it  is  shown  that  no  reference  to 
the  Shamrock  is  known  to  occur  in  any  book  of 
earlier  data  than  Lobel's  Stirpium  Adversaria 
Nova,  1570,  from  an  antiquary's  point  of  view 
a  quite  modern  date. 

In  the  works  of  Fuchsius  (1542),  Turner 
(1548),  Mathiolus  (1583),  and  Tabernwmontanus 
(1588),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Shamrock. 

For  almost  a  century  from  Lobel's  first  refer- 
ence, the  Shamrock  is  solely  referred  to  as  a 
food-plant,  used  in  times  of  famine  or  scarcity 
of  corn. 

The  Shamrock  used  as  food  was  one  or 
other,  or  perhaps  both  of  the  Meadow  Clovers  or 
Trefoils—  Trifolium  pratense,  purple  Clover  ; 
and  T.  repens,  white  Clover. 

In  1(581  the  Shamrock  first  appears  in  litera- 
ture as  a  badge  or  emblem. 

The  Wood-sorrel,  Oxalis  acetosella,  was  not 
used  at  any  period  as  a  badge  or  emblem,  nor 
was  it  ever  used  us  a  food-plant  in  Ireland. 

After  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
book  references  become  valueless  as  original 
documents. 

The  legend  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Shamrock 
first  occurs   in  English  literature   early  in  the 


eighteenth  century,  and  in  its  fullest  circum- 
stance in  Musical  and  Poetical  Eelicks  of  the 
Welsh  Bards,  by  Edward  Jones,  1794.  No 
reference  to  the  Shamrock  is  found  in  any  of 
the  early  lives  of  St.  Patrick.  The  first  known 
occurrence  of  the  Irish  form  of  the  word  Sham- 
rock occurs  |in  a  fourteenth  century  MS.,  under 
the  word  scothemrack,  an  adjective  which  (pro- 
bably) means  "Clovery."  It  is  referred  to  as 
a  purple  flower  ;  but  the  modern  word  seamroge 
=  Shamrock,  does  not  occur  in  Irish  literature 
before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  following  are  very  brief  extracts  from  most 
of  the  chronological  references  given  in  Mr. 
Colgan's  article  : — 

1570.  Lobel,  a  Flemish  botanist  —  Stirpium 
Adversaria  Nova.— Under  Trifolium  pratense  he 
writes:  "Nor  is  it  from  any  other  than  this 
(T.  pratense)  that  the  mere  Irish — grind  (the  meal 
for)  their  cakes  and  loaves,  which  they  knead  with 
butter,  and  thrust  into  their  groaning  bellies, 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  are  vexed  and 
nigh  maddened  with  a  three  days'  hunger." 

1571.  Edmond  Campion,  Historic  of  Ireland. — 
In  the  description  of  Irish  mauners  and  customs, 
he  says :  "  Shamrotes,  water-cresses,  and  other 
herbes  they  feed  upon  :  oatemele  and  butter  they 
cramme  together." 

1578.  John  Derricke,  Image  oj  Ireland. — In 
referring  to  the  eating  of  Shamrock  by  the  Irish 
people,  he  writes  :  "For  in  verie  trothe  my  harte 
abhorreth  their  dealynges,  and  my  soule  dooeth 
deteste  their  wilde  shamrocke  manners." 

1581.  Stanihurst,  Plahie  and  Perfect  Description 
of  Ireland. — In  writing  of  the  "Meare  Irish  com- 
monlie  called  wilde  Irish,"  this  author  enriches 
Campion's  passage,  and  writes:  "  Water-creBses 
which  they  tearme  shamrocks,  roots,  and  other 
herbs  they  feed  upon,  otemeale  and  butter  they 
cram  together."  The  identification  of  the 
Shamrock  with  Water-cresses  is  here  false,  as  the 
Irish  word  for  Water-cress  is  biolar,  and  so  has 
no  resemblance  to  seamroge. 

1 595.  Edmund  Spencer,  View  of  the  'present  State 
of  Ireland. — In  describing  the  "Irish  rebells,"  he 
writes:  "They  did  eate  of  the  dead  carrions — 
and  yf  they  founde  a  plotte  of  water-cresses  or 
sham-rokes  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  a 
time."  Spencer,  in  using  the  word  "or"  here, 
probably  distinguishes  the  Water-cress  from  the 
Clover. 

1597.  John  Gerard,  Herball. — Gerard  illustrates 
purple  and  white  Clover,  and  writes  :  "  There  be 
divers  sortes  of  three-leaved  grasses,  some  greater, 
others  lesser — and  first,  of  the  common  meadow 
trefoiles,  which  are  called  in  Irish  shamrockes." 
Gerard  means  that  both  purple  and  white  Clover 
were  Shamrocks,  and  used  as  food  by  the  Irish. 

1599.  Fynes  Moryson,  Itinerary. — Writing  of 
the  "wild  Irish,"  he  says:  "They  willingly  eat 
of  the  herbe  Schamrock  being  of  a  sharpe  taste 
which  as  they  run  and  are  chased  to  and  fro,  they 
snatch  like  beasts  out  of  the  ditches."  This  would 
refer  to  the  Oxalis,  the  Irish  name  of  which  is 
"Seamsoge."  Moryson  probably  confused  this 
name  with  Seamroge,  there  is  only  the  difference  of 
one  letter. 

1611-1030.  John  Speed,  Theatre  of  the  Empire.— 
This  author  gives  the  diet  of  the  Irish  as  :  "  Water- 
cresses,  roots,  mushromes,  shamrogh,  butter  tem- 
pered with  oatmeal,  whey,  yea,  and  raw 
flesh.''  Speed  distinguishes  Water-oresses  from 
"  shamrogh." 

1613.  John  Wither,  Abuses  Slripit  and  Whipt. — 
"In  no  more  clothing  than  a  mantle  go, 
And  feed  on  Sham-roctes  as  the  Irish  doe." 

"Had  we  found  either  leaves  or  grasse,  or  weeds, 
We  could  have  liv'd  as  now  at  this  day  can 
Many  a  fellow  subject  Irish-man." 

1630.  John  Taylor,  Water  Poet,  Works— 
"Inthroned  upon  a  seat  of  three-leav'd  grasse, 
Whilst  all  the  Hibernian  Kernes  in  multitudes, 
Did  feast  with  Shamerags  stew'd  in  Usquebagh.' 
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1638.  Earl  Strafford,  Letters. — This  author  pro- 
poses to  feed  an  Irish  army  of  8,000  men  on  Sham- 
rocks, the  men  would  "feed  their  horses  with 
leaves  of  trees,  and  themselves  with  Shamrocks. " 

1654.  Sir  James  Ware,  Irish  Antiquities. — In 
writing  of  the  diet  of  the  ancient  Irish,  Sir  James 
says:  "Of  herbs  they  especially  made  use  of  the 
meadow  Trefoil,  the  Watercress,  the  common 
Sorre],  and  the  Cochlearia,  or,  as  we  name  it, 
Scurvy-grasse. " 

1680.  Henry  Mundy,  Commentarii  de  Aire  vitali, 
— ' '  The  Irish  that  nourish  themselves  with  their 
Shamrock  (which  is  the  purple  Clover)  are  swift  of 
foot  and  of  nimble  strength.'' 

1682.  Sir  Henry  Piers,  Chorographical  Descrip- 
tion of  Westmeath,  says,  after  harvest  time,  "curds 
and  Shamrocks  are  the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  for 
all  this  season." 

1686.  John  Ray,  Historia  Plantarum.  —  "The 
Irish  who  nourish  themselves  with  their  Sham- 
rock, which  is  the  purple  meadow  Trefoil,  are 
robust  and  fleet  of  foot." 

1737.  Linnaeus,  Lapland  Flora.  — "  The  swift 
and  agile  Irish  nourish  themselves  with  their 
Shamrock,  which  is  the  purple  Trefoil,  for  they 
make  from  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  breathing  a 
honeyed  odour,  a  bread  which  is  more  pleasant 
than  that  made  from  Spurry." 

1772.  John  Rutty,  Natural  History  of  Dublin.— 
Under  Trifolium  pratense  album  (C.  B.)  he  writes 
white-flowered  meadow  Trefoil,  Hibernice  Sham- 
rock. It  is  very  nourishing,  and  was  much  eaten 
by  the  ancient  Irish,  before  the  introduction  of 
Potatos,  giving  them  strength  and  firmness. 

1777-  John  Lightfoot,  Flora  Scotica.—  Under  Tri- 
folium pratense,  or  Purple  Clover,  he  writes  :  "In 
Ireland  the  poor  people,  in  a  scarcity  of  corn,  make  a 
kind  of  bread  of  the  dry'd  flowers  of  this  and  the 
preceding  plant  (T.  repens)  reduced  to  powder. 
They  call  the  plant  Chambroch,  and  esteem  the 
bread  made  of  it  to  be  very  wholesome  and 
nutritive. 

1794.  Walter  Wade,  Catalogue,  of  Indigenous 
Plants  of  Dublin,  says,  "the  White  Clover  (T. 
repens)  is  the  Seamaroge  of  the  native  Irish." 

The  Shamrock  as  a  Badge. 

1681.  Thomas  Dinely,  Journal. — First  reference  : 
"The  17th  day  of  March  yeerly  is  St.  Patrick's, 
an  immovable  feast,  when  ye  Irish  of  all  stations 
and  condicions  were  crosses  in  their  hats,  some  of 
pins,  some  of  green  ribbon,  and  the  vulgar  super- 
stitiously  wear  Shamroges,  3-leaved  grass,  which 
they  likewise  eat  (they  say)  to  cause  a  sweet 
breath." 

Mr.  Colgan  thinks  that  under  sweet  breath  a 
sea-weed  named  Dillish  is  referred  to  under  Sham- 
roges. Ray,  in  his  Correspondence,  says:  "The 
Irish  eat  Dillisk  at  all  times  when  no  other  food  is 
to  be  had,  and  esteem  it  good  to  cause  a  sweet 
breath." 

1689.  James  Farewell,  Irish  Hudibras.  Wear- 
ing the  Shamrock  as  clothes  or  head-gear  is  referred 
to  as  follows — 

"  Shamroges  and  YVatergrass  he  shows, 
Which  was  both  meat,  and  drink,  and  close  " 

*  *  *  * 

"  Nay,  not  so  much  has  Bryan  Uge 
To  put  in's  head  as  one  Shamroge. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Bring  me  a  bunch  of  suggane  (hay)  ropes, 
Of  Shamroges  and  Tottado-tops, 
To  make  a  Lawrel." 

1  The  Trinity  legend  of  the  Shamrock. — First 
reference.  1727.  Caleb  Threlkeld,  Synopsis  Scir- 
■jduni  Hibernicarum,  under  Trifolium  pratense 
album  =  T.  repens,  he  writes  :  "  This  plant  is  worn 
by  the  people  in  their  hats  on  the  17th  of  March 
yearly,  which  is  called  St.  Patrick's  Day,  it  being 
a  current  tradition  that,  by  this  three-leaved  grass, 
he  emblematically  set  forth  to  them  the  mystery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity." 

The  Oxalis  theory.—  1830.  .).  R.  Bicheno 
advances  this  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnean 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  former  secretary.     The 


paper  is  called,  "On  the  Plant  intended  by  the 
Shamrock  in  Ireland"  (!)  The  paper  is  a  case  of 
"flagrant  special  pleading"  for  the  case  of  the 
Oxalis  ;  it  is  full  of  misapprehensions  and  assump- 
tions. The  Oxalis  has  never  been  used  as  a  badge 
or  emblem,  or  as  a  food. 

The  above  are  all  the  original  literary  evidences 
that  are  known  in  regard  to  the  Shamrock  as  food, 
as  a  badge,  and  as  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity. 

In  concluding  Mr.  Colgan'a  literary  references 
to  the  Shamrock,  something  may  be  said  of  the 
"  Trefoil  "  (from  Lat.,  trifolium)  in  art.  From 
the  earliest  Christian  times,  the  architectural 
Trefoil — a  form  like  the  three-leaved  Clover — 
has  been  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  It  occurs 
in  architectural  art  throughout  Christian  build- 
ings, and  we  have  seen  it  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity  as  three  human  heads  radiating  from  a 
centre  and  confluent  at  the  chin,  with  six  eyes, 
three  noses,  and  one  mouth.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  Trinity  legend  of 
the  Shamrock  has  been  derived,  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  from  the  Trefoil  in 
ancient  art.  The  Irish,  being  a  deeply  religious 
people,  next  took  the  plant,  to  which  they  had 
added  a  religious  signification,  for  a  national 
badge,  legend  and  badge  alike  being  painfully 
modern. 

The  Trefoil  is  exceedingly  common  in  the 
tracery  of  church  windows  ;  every  one  who  has 
looked  at  the  exterior  of  a  church  window  must 
have  noticed  an  upper  external  enclosing  mould- 
ing (called  a  water-table  or  label  moulding), 
terminated  by  a  small  grotesque  head  on  either 
side.  In  Ireland  this  moulding  is  commonly 
called  a  representation  of  one  of  the  snakes 
which  were  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick 
— it  is  even  referred  to  as  a  representation  of 
fact  in  some  Irish  guide-books.  The  art  is 
ancient,  and  only  indirectly  connected  with  the 
very  modern  legend.    W.  G.  8. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

EOTAL       H  O  It  TICTJL  TUBAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

March  27.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  Chair); 
Mr.  E.  P.  Im  Thurn,  Mr.  Michael,  Mr.  Hudson,  Dr.  Russell, 
Mr.  A.  Sutton,  and  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

Fringed  Oyelam  /(.  —  Dr.  Blasters  exhibited  lroin  the  collec- 
tion of  Cyclamens  brought  by  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Co., 
Hanwtll,  to  the  Drill  Hall,  a  leaf  of  their  fringed  Cyclamen, 
in  which  not  only  the  flowers  were  fringed  but  the  Leaves 
were  deeply  lobed,  and  the  lobes  themselves  were  lobulate  and 
bilobulate,  the  ultimate  lobules  being  irregular  in  size,  and, 
in  some  instances,  shortly  stalked,  thus  presenting  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  of  curled  Parsley,  or  of  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Scolopendriums.  It  was  stated  by  the  raisers  that 
the  sub-division  of  the  leaves  was  observed  originally  on 
plants  bearing  flowers  of  the  ordinary  character,  and  sub- 
sequently on  those  which  had  fringed  (flowers.  Continuous 
selection  through  some  seven  or  eight  years  had,  at  length, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  plants  in  which  the  foliage  and 
the  corolla  were  equally  deeply  fringed. 

Rose-leaves. — Some  Rose-leaves  were  sent  for  an  opinion. 
They  had  been  grown  under  glass,  and  presented  no  appear- 
ance of  insect  or  fungus,  but  were  thin  in  substance,  and 
partially  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  showing  that  the  nutrition 
of  the  plants  was  impaired,  but  from  what  cause  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Vin<  -leaves  diseased.— With  reference  to  the  samples  sent  to 
the  last  meeting  from  Gunnersbury,  it  was  stated  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Massee  the  appearances  were  consistent  with 
the  attacks  of  red-spider  or  punctures  of  aphides.  The  leaf- 
buds  were  observed  by  Mr.  Massee  to  be  infested  with  mites. 

Viburnum  with  Hypertrophied  Branches.— A  specimen  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  who  stated  that  the  whole  tree 
was  covered,  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches,  with  globose,  nodu- 
lated, somewhat  fleshy  excrescences,  the  size  of  a  large  Cherry 
and  upwards.  It  was  referred  to  Dr.  William  G.  Smith  for 
examination. 

BRIGHTON   AND    SUSSEX    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

April  3,  4. — The  Corn  Exchange  and  the  adjoining  Dome 
Royal  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  looked  very  gay  on  the 
above  date,  though  there  was  little  sunlight.  There  were  few 
foliage  plants  staged,  but  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Hyacinths, 
Cyclamens,  Tulips,  and  other  spring  Mowers  provided  brilliant 
colour. 


There  were  groups  upon  the  ground  and  upon  tab", 
those  upon  the  ground,  the  principal  one  occupied  a  space 
of  100  feet,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Victoria  Nursery,  Rugby,  for  a  charming  arrangement  of 
Daffodils,  Azaleas,  Carnations,  Cyclamens,  <fcc,  with  suitable 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gr.  to  W.  C.  WAUJS,  Esq.,  Witb- 
dean,  was  a  good  2nd.  There  were  also  good  groups  from 
gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs. 

Collections  of  Orchids  and  foliaged  plants  arranged  on  small 
tables  were  a  charming  feature.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Harper,  gr.  to  C.  A-  Tlxker,  Esq.,  Preston.  Mr.  H. 
Garnet,  gr.  to  R.  G.  Preston,  Esq.,  was  2nd.  Mantels  and 
fireplaces  were  florally  decorated  in  pleasing  designs. 

The  best  twelve  Hyacinths  came  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Anderson, 
gr.  to  R.  Parish,  Esq.,  Brighton,  and  included  well-grown 
examples  of  King  of  the  Blues,  Gigantea,  Charles  Dickens, 
Moreno,  &c.     Mr.  G.  F.  Bunnet,  an  amateur,  was  2nd. 

Tulips  were  fully  expanded,  Keizer  Kroon,  White  Pottc- 
bakker,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  Van  der  Neer,  and  other  old 
sorts  remain  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  E.  Anderson  was 
1st  ;  and  Mr.  Harper  2nd.  Lily  of  the.  Valley,  Freesias. 
Mignonette,  Violets,  Primroses,  &c,  were  also  staged  in 
pleasing  variety.  Some  good  pots  of  Lachenalia  pendula  won 
a  1st  prize  for  Mr.  J.  Hill.  Au  unusual  class  was  one  for 
six  plants  of  Primula  verticillata,  and  several  collections  of 
these  were  staged. 

Some  good  Chinese  Primroses  were  staged  in  two 
classes,  and  in  that  for  six  pots  of  Auriculas,  Messi-;.  W. 
Miles  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Hove,  were  1st,  with  a  very  good 
yellow  sweet-scented  variety.  Table  plants  were  shown  in 
one  class ;  and  Marguerites  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens) 
were  particularly  good  as  specimens  in  small  pots.  Mr.  J. 
Harper  was  1st  with  twelve  pots  of  Narcissus,  other  than 
the  Polyanthus  varieties.  Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  also  a 
good  feature,  shown  in  twelves,  Mr.  J.  Harper  was  1st  in 
both  of  the  foregoing  classes. 

Cyclamen,  in  12's,  made  a  good  display,  the  twelve 
plants  from  Mr.  Morrell,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Burgess  Hill, 
being  superb. 

Cinerarias,  in  12"s  and  G's,  were  also  a  good  feature,  well 
grown  and  bloomed  plants  of  the  best  quality.  Mr.  L.  E. 
Cooke,  gr.  to  Miss  Smith,  Withdean,  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize. 

Genistas,  Astilbe  japonica,  Dielytras,  Deutzias,  Azrtt 
Richardias  were  all  very  good. 

Some  special  prizes  introduced  fine  features,  especially  one 
for  ten  Orchids,  in  which  Mr.  H.  Garnett  was  1st. 

A  special  class  for  twelve  pots  of  Narcissus  brought  a  good 
collection  from  Mr.  J.  Harper,  and  pretty  Tulips  were  also 
shown  in  a  few  bpecial  classes.     In  such  a  Show,  in  fa 

nearly  one  hundred  classes  were  staged,  there  is  of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  detail,  but  the  leading  features  are  summarised 
in  the  foregoing  report. 

tfon-competUivc  exhibits.— A  very  line  group  of  plants  was 
by  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  &  Sons,  from  their  11 
Nursery,  and  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 


©bttuarv. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  CLARK.— Od  Saturday  las:  the 
grave  closed  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Clark,  one  of  the  best  kDown  and  widely  respected 
members  of  the  seed  trade  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 
He  died  on  Tuesday,  the  '27th  nit.,  at  the  e,arly 
age  of  forty-three  years.  Mr.  Clark  was  from  his 
early  youth  trained  to  the  business  of  seed  and 
nurseryman,  every  detail  of  which  he  had  at  his 
ringers  ends.  He  was  the  second  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Peter  Clark,  one  of  the  early  amateurs  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow.  After  a  few  years  in 
the  service  of  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.,  he  served 
with  Messrs.  Austin  &  Mc Asian,  and  afterwards 
was  manager  for  Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons,  Glasgow. 
Of  a  frank,  genial  nature,  he  was  much  respected 
by  a  large  number  of  friends.  He  leaves  a  young 
wife  and  four  children. 


Markets. 


CO  VENT  GAJWEX,  APRIL 


Out  Flowers,  &c 


Arum  Lilies,  dozen 

blooms , 

Asparagus  "Fern," 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  do*. 

blooms  ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Lilac,  white,  bunch 
—  mauve,  bunch... 
LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches  ... 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches 
Marguerites,  p.  doi. 

bunches 

Mignonette,  | 
bunchos 


5. 

— Average  Whole&ale   Prk 
s.  d.  *.  a.  s.  d.  ».  J. 

Narcissus    (yellow) 
'2  0-3  0  doz.  bunches...     2  0-  6  0 

—  (white)  doz.    .:     3  0-60 
2  0    2  6      —  P.Eye,  da.  bun.    5  0-70 

Odoiitoglossums.per 

16-36  dozen 46-96 

12  0-15  0    Roses,  Red,  per  doz.     3  0-  5  0 

2  0-30      —  Tea,  white,  doz.    36-76 

0      —  Yellow,  Perles, 

3  6-00  per  doz.  ...     36-76, 
6  0    —        — Safrano,  perdo*.     2  6-36 

—  Maji 

4  0-60  per  doz,  ...     ti  0-10  0 

—  Catherine  Mer- 

5  0-70  met,  p 

Smilax,  per   hunch    3  0-40 
ioz. 
blooms OO-io 

6  0-  S  0    Tulips   per  bunch        0  B     h 

■    ■ ' 

3  c-  4  0      —  dark 

.'.  belis....    ] 

4  0-60      —  English,  12  bun.  l 
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Plants  in  I*  >th  —  averagb  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacias,  per  dozen  12 
AdiautrmiH,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vitae,  var.  ,doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  13 

—  specimen,  each  5 
CrotoES,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  S 
Dracaenas,  var.,  doz,  12 

—  viridis,  per  doz,  9 
Dutch     Hyacinths, 

per  doz 8 

Ericas, var., per  doz..  18 
Euonyin  us,  various,, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var  , 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,  email,  per  100    4 


d.  s.  d. 
0-18  0  I 
0-  7  0  ! 
0-36  0 
0-36  0 
0-10  6 
0-30  0  | 
0-10  0  , 


f.  d .  a.  d. 


Ferns,    in    variety, 

per  dozen     ...  4  0-18  0 

Ficns  elastica,  each  16-76 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         10-50 

Genistas,  per  doz....  10  0-15  0 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 

0-30  0    Lycopodiums,  doz.  3  0-40 
0-18  0    Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen           ...  8  0-12  0 
0-15  0    Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
0-36  0    Palms,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
6  0-18  0    Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  0 
0-18  0    Primulas,  per  doz.  5  0-8    0 
0-  6  0    Tulips,  per  doz.     ...  16-2  6 


bright.  Ribstons  are  affected  somewhat  with  "spotting." 
Amongst  Tasmanian  Apples  ou  Tuesday  at  Mr.  Monro's,  was 
found  a  live  scorpion.  It  is  reported  there  are  23,000  bags  of 
Egyptian  Onions  at  Liverpool.  There  are  a  few  packages  of 
Loquats  on  sale,  having  arrived  from  Italy. 


6  0-86 
6  0-10  0 


8  0-15  0 

5  0-90 


30  0-34  0 
25  0    — 


16  0-25  0 


15  6-34  0 


5  0-12  0 

2  6-30 
2  0-26 

6  0-10  0 

6  0-12  0 

0  10-  1  0 

9  0-14  0 

7  0-80 
9  0-14  0 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Price 

j.  d.  i.  d  t.  d,  g.  d. 

Apples,  in  sieves  r 

—  Beelings,   ben!. 

—  French  Crabs, 
bushel 

—  Wellingtons, 
bushel 

—  Various,        per 
bushel 

—  Nova  Scotia, 
All  water,   brl. 

Baldwin  ,, 

—  —  Golden  Rus- 

sets, barrel  32  6 

—  —  Nonpariel, 
barrel 

—  NovaScotiaand 
States,  various, 
barrel  

—  —  Golden  Rus- 

sets,   barrel  25  0-35  6 

—  Califor  nian, 
cases,  New 
Town 9  0-15  0 

—  Tasmanian  (va- 
rious sorts)  case  14  0-25  0 

Bananas,   per 

bunch 5  0-10  0 

Figs  (New  Jersey), 

per  doz.  ...  12  0-24  0 

G  rapes  ,GrosCobiiar, 

Class  A.,  pr.  lb.    3  6-50 

Vegetables. — average  Wholes ai  e  Price 

.  d.  ».  d.  ».  it-  t.  d. 


Grapes,  ALmeira,  p. 
dozen  lb. 

—  Belgian,  per  lb., 
Class  A. 

—  Class  B. 
Lemons,     Messina, 

360        

—  Palermo,      per 

case 

LycheeB,     Chinese, 

new,  pkt.,  1  lb. 

Oranges,  Navel, case 

—  Bitters,  200    ... 

—  Blood,  200 

—  J  aria,  per  case  of 

144     12  0-13 

—  Mandarin    or 

Tangierine,case 

of  100 11  0    - 

—  Murcia,  case  of 

240         10  G    - 

Pears,     Californian 

Easter  Beurre, 

cases — 

half  cases  ...    — 

Pines,  each.  ...     2  0-4 

P 1  u  m  s,      Kelsey, 

tray      

Strawberries, per  lb. 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 


S  0-12  6 


6  P-  S  0 
2  0-30 


Artichokes,  Globe, 
per  doz. 

—  Jerusalem,  per 
sieve     

Asparagus,  Sprue, 
per  bundle 

—  English  forced, 
per  bundle 

—  Giant,  bundle.. 

—  Paris,  Green,  per 

bundle 

—  Spanish,  bndl; 
Beans,    Channel 

Islands,  per  lb. 

—  Madeira,  basket 

—  French, pkts.  lb. 

—  —  Broad,  or 
Long  Pods,  in 
flats      

'  —  English      Dwf. 

per  lb 

Beetroots,  per  dozen 

—  per  bush. 
Broccoli,    Cornish, 

perorate 
Cabbage,  tally 

—  dozen 

Carrots,  English,  p. 

dozen    bunches 

—  cwt.  bags,  washed  4  i_ 

—  French,      small 

flats    

Cauliflowers,  p.  doz. 

—  Cornish  crates. 

—  Italian,  baskets 
of  16     

Celery,  red,  roll,  per 
dozen 

Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 

Colewort,  p.  bush. 

Cress,  doz.  punnets 

Cucumbers,  doz.  ... 

Endive,  new  French, 
per  dozen 

—  Batavian,    doz. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Horseradish,     Eng- 
lish, bundle    ... 

—  foreign,  terbun. 

—  loose,  per  doz. 
Leeks,  doz.  bunches 
Leuuce,      French, 

Oabbajre.  dozen 

—  French  Cos 
(good),  per  doz. 

Mint-,  new,  p.  aoz. 
bunches 


10-20 


10     — 
0  9-0  11 


7  0-76 
s  u  10  0 


0  3$-0  4 

0  10-1  0 

5  0 

2  6-30 


ii-  6  0 
6-19 


5  0 


1  4 
5  0 


4  !'-  5  9 


7  6- 
5  0 

4  0 
1  6 
1  0 

5  0- 


0  34-0  5 

4-0  5  6 


70  0-95  0 


1  4 


2  6 


10  0-15  0 
7  0-80 

1  6     — 


Monks'beard(Barbe 

de  Capucine),p. 

bunch  

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb 

Onions,  bags 

—  picklers,  sieve 

—  Valencia,  cases 

—  English,  cwt.... 

—  German,  bags... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Parsnips,  per  dozen 

—  per  bag 

Peas,    French,    per 

lb.  pkt. 

Flats 

Potatos.Old  various, 
per  ton 

—  Dunbar  Main 
Crop,  per  ton  100  0-110  0 

—  New  Channel 
Islands,  frames, 
per  lb 0  4-0  5 

—  Teneriffe,    in 
boxes,  cwt.    ...  14  0-18  0 

—  French  Kids., in 
boxes,  per  lb.    0  2£  — 

per  cwt.    ...  16  0    — 

Radishes.  Long,  doz.  0  9-1    0 

—  round 0  9-0  10 

Rhubarb,    home 

grown,  natural, 
per  dozen 

—  forced,  per  doz. 

—  Yorks 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Salsafy,  bundle  ... 
3  o-  3  6  i  Scotch  Kale,  bush. 
1  t>  —  Seakale,  per  dozen 
3  0-40  punnets 

Shallots,  per  lb.    ... 
Spinach,      French, 

crates  

Spinach,    Winter, 

small  leaf,  bush. 

2  0    Tomatos,      Canary, 

•-  1  2  deeps 

Turnips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  cwt.  bags 

—  new  French, per 
bunch  

Turnip  tops,  bags 
Watercress,  p.  oox. 
bunches 


2  6- 


3  6 

4  6 


2  3-  3  9 

3  0-40 
10  0-22  0 


12  0-16  0 
0  4 


10-23 

2  0-23 

03  - 

1  6- 


20  — 

1   6-  '2  0 


13-16 


6 


10-13 
6  0  — 
13-]!' 

1  s    — 

0  4    — 

2  6-30 

IS  0     — 
0  3     — 

3  f-  4  6 
5  0  — 
3  6-50 

3  0    — 

y  6-  3  6 

10-13 
3  0-40 


3  0-90 


The  Weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Roya 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  March  25  to  March  31,  1900.  Height  above 
sea-level  24  feet. 


0  S-  0  0 


POTATOS. 

Main  Crop,  &c,  755.  to  95s.  ;  Dunbars,  100s.  to  110s. ;  Other 
varieties,  70j.  to  95s,  ;  Seed  Potatos  from  4s.  6d.  to  7s  ,  in 
great  variety,  per  cwt.  John  Bath.  32  &  34,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Remarks.  —  Tasttanian  Apples  have  realised  excellent 
prices,  considering  there  is  only  one  bushel  of  fruit  in  each 
case  ;  Alfristons,  14s.  to  15s.  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  16s.  ;  New 
York  Pippins,  IPs.  to  25s. ;  Ribstons,  14s.  to  25s.  The  New  York 
Pippin  is  an  attractive-looking  Apple,  of  a  psle  tint,  and 
cone-shaped.     The  general  appearance  of  all  is  fresh  and 


Temperature  op 

Tempera- 
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i 

Soil  at  9  a.m. 
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Sfi 
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■B 
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w 
Ed 
it 
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pa 
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a> 
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u 

a 

■a, 
a 

-4 

■4 

•4 

j 

deg.  <leg.jdeg.|deR. 

ins. 

dog. 

deg. 

deg. 

dog. 

SCN.    25 

E.N.E. 

38-5  33-2  41-9  34  7 

39-9 

42-2 

43-9 

30  4 

Mon.  2(3 

E.N.B. 

35  2  33  C  41-9 

31-7 

39-9 

42-1 

439 

22-6 

Tires.  27 

N.N.W. 

35  0  32  841-1 

31-5 

0  15 

39-4 

41-8 

43-9 

22-0 

Wed.  28 

S.W. 

38-1 

37-042  3 

31-3 

39-7 

41-8 

43-9 

22-6 

Tho.   29 

N.N.E. 

36'7 

34-345-5 

29-8 

39-5 

41-8 

43-9 

20'5 

Fri.    30 

E.X.E. 

33-2 

31-94f-:i 

25-8 

39-2 

41-S 

43-7 

18-2 

Sat.    31 

E.N.E. 

36-1 

33-847-9 

2S-5 

Tot. 

38-7 

41-1    I' 

f 

Means.. 

36-133  8  44-0 

30-5 

0-15 

39-5 

41-943-8 

22-3 

Remarks.—  The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  cold,  dull, 
and  dry. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


*»*  Reports  of  Royal  Caledonian  and  other  Societies 

are  held  over  until  our  next  issue. 
Ants  in  Vinery  :  G.  D.  A.  L.     Ants  being  fond 
of  sweet  substances,  may  be  trapped  in  saucers 
partly  tilled  with  treacle  (not  golden  syrup),  into 
which  they  crawl,  and  cannot  get  out. 
B' h lies  :  Asclepias.    The  value  of  Miller's  Dictionary 
is  just  what  yon  can  get  for  it.     The  most  useful 
edition   is  Ed.   VIII.,   as  this  was  the  first  one 
issued   after    the   publication   of    the   botanical 
system  of  Linnaeus. 
Boys  Schooling  :  Ardent.     Just  let  the  boy  learn 
all  that  he  can  in  a  general  way  at  school,  and 
later,  say  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,   he   will    be    more    receptive    of    special 
instruction  than  if  this  ran  concurrently  with  his 
ordinary  schooling.      At  that  age  he  should  be 
given  employment  as  a  half-timer  in  a  nursery, 
attending    lectures    on     plant    physiology,    and 
botany,    &c,     in     the     evening.        Books     for 
study   may   consist    of    Botany  for    Beginners, 
How  Crops  Grow,  &c.    We  are  unable  to  answer 
your  questions  about    apprenticeship   fees,    and 
where  to  start  in  business. 
Ei'RiEi)  Scions  :   W.  J.    W.     Provided  the  scions 
have  been  buried  carefully  with  not  more  than 
2  inches  of  the  wood  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
shady  place,  any  part  furnished  with  four  to  five 
buds  may  be  used  as  a  graft. 
Correction  :  The  Orchid  exhibit  of  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  Esq.,  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting  (see 
p.    206),     for     Odontoglo8Sum     Andersonianum 
pubescens  read  O.  A.  pulvereum — natural  hybrid 
of  O.  tlavum  and  O.  album. 
Cucumber  Leaves  Spotted  :  Croydonian.     There 
is  no  fungus  or  signs  of  insect  agency,  and  we 
believe  that  the  spotting  is  due  to  drip  from  the 
rafters,  or  syringing  with  very  cold  water. 
Cucumbers  Failing  :  S.  A'.     Probably  the  plants 
are    infested    with    eelworms.       Send   a   plant, 
together  with  roots  for  examination. 
Flowering  of  Lemon  trees  :  /.  H.     If  kept  in  a 
greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory,  the  trees  should 
occupy  the  warm  part  of  it,  and  not  be  subjected 
at    the    season   when    in    flower    to    overmuch 
ventilation.     It  is  of  service  to  dew  them  over 
lightly,  on  closing  the  house  say  at  3.30  to 4  p.m.  ; 
and  to  afford  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  soil 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  not  keep  it  "  com- 
paratively  dry  "   as   you   have   done.      Let   the 
plants  have  the  fullest  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  if 
they  are  not  trained  on  a  flat  trellis  but  are  round- 


headed,  let  the  tubs  be  turned  a  quarter  round 
each  week.     The  fertilisation  of   the  flowers  by 
hand  is  not  called  for.    Plants  three  years  potted 
must  long  ere  this  have  been  established  in  the 
soil,   if  the  treatment  has  been  right.     A  great 
point  in  the  cultivation  of  Oranges,  Shaddocks, 
and  Lemons  for  their  fruit,  is  to  get  the  wood  well 
ripened,  and  to  have  them  in  bloom  in  the  finest 
weather — say  late  in  May  and  June. 
Fruiting  of  Ficus  elastica  :  E.  A.     This  Ficus 
does  produce  fruits  in  this  country,  and  an  in- 
stance was  given  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  fig.  76, 
September  19,  1874, 
Gardeners'   Cottage,  Garden,  &c.  :    X.    Y.   Z. 
There  exists  no  means  of  getting  your  employer 
to  keep  his  promises,  and  if  you  cannot  induce 
him  to  agree   to  that   which  he  promised  you, 
there  is  only  one  course  open  to  you,  that  is,  to 
seek  for  another  situation.     A  gardener  living  off 
the  place  would  have  to  pay  parochial  rates  in 
some  form  or  other  like  other  people,  if  his  master 
does  not  pay  them. 
Gardening  in  Semi-tropical  Climates  :  A.  R.  P. 
See  Charles  Naudin's  Manuel  de  Vacclimateur, 
Paris,  Rue  Jacob  26  (Enumeration  des  plantes 
et  leur  culture). 
Palms  :    A.  R.  P.     We  commend  to  your  notice 
"  Les   Palmiers  "    by  Count    de    Kerchove   de 
Denterghem  ;  also  the  articles  in  our  columns  in 
1884-85,  by  Mr.  W.  Watson.     The  literature  is 
very  extensive  ;  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  most 
important     books    and    papers    in    Engler    and 
Prantl's  Die  Natiirlichen Pflanzcn-familien,  vol.  ii. 
L  -Jmas  "  by  Prof.  Drude. 
Names  of  Plants  :    Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number. — A.  G.     Narcissus 
minimus. — A.  S.    Double  pink  Hepatica,  to  be 
had    from    any    nurseryman.  — /.    B.     Ruscus 
aculeatus. — Francisco.      1,   Dendrobium    priniu 
linuni  ;      2,    Dendrobium     nobile ;     3,    Dendro- 
bium    Wardianum.  —  G.    P.      Genista     Corsica. 
— C.     J.     A.       Odontoglossum     triumphans. — 
W.    Baylor  H.       Lee  Che,  or  Lit  Chee;   Ne- 
phelium    Longan.    China. — J.    R.       Catasetum 
macrocarpum. — F,  R.  S.      1,  Pellionea  Daveau- 
ana  ;  2,  Cyrtodeira  f ulgida ;   3,  Odontoglossum 
luteopurpureum  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ; 
5  and  7,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  varieties  ; 
6,    Odontoglossum  pulchellum  ;    8,  Cypripedium 
caudatum. — North  Devon.     1,   Doodia  caudata  ; 
2,   Nephrolepis  pectinata ;  3,  Narcissus  Eystet 
tensis  :  4,  probably  leaves  of  Eranthis  hyemalis, 
or    Winter   Aconite,    as   it   is  called ;   .r>,    Scilla 
sibirica ;    6,    from    leaves   only,    it    appears    to 
be  the   Allspice,    Pimenta  officinalis. — A".    The 
Turkey  -  Rhubarb  -  smelling    Dendrobium   is    D. 
superbum,  more  commonly  known  in  gardens  as 

D.  macrophyllum  giganteum. — Constant  Reader-. 
Syringa  vulgaris,  white  variety.  We  are  unable 
to  name  the  Potato  from  tubers  only.  Although 
the  farmer  cultivated  no  Potatos,  a  tuber  could 
easily  be  thrown  into  the  field. — /.  Milsom. 
Erica  hyemalis. 

The  Artillery"  Plant  :  T.  According  to  the 
Kew  Indtx  this  is  Pilea  serpyllifolia,  though 
usually  called  P.  muscosa. 

Worms  on  Tomato  Plants  :  G.  Wilson.  The 
worms  sent  are  those  of  the  click-beetle,  the 
true  wireworm  imported  into  the  houses  with 
the  pasture  loam.  Loams  suspected  of  har- 
bouring wire-worm  should  be  cut  and  stacked, 
and  the  stacks  kept  free  of  herbage  for  at  least 
one  year.  Whilst  the  plants  remain  in  the  soil 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  dress  it  with  anything 
of  sufficient  strength  to  kill  the  creatures.  In- 
fested land  may  be  cleared  of  them  by  hurding 
sheep  upon  it,  feeding  them  with  Turnips  and 
artificial  foods,  dressing  it  with  lime  fresh  from 
the  kiln,  applied  hot ;  dressings  of  salt,  5  to 
8  cwt.  per  acre ;  also  gas-lime.  Regular  ferti- 
lisers, as  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
might  be  usefully  used  on  the  Tomato-planted 
border.  And  as  the  worms  keeps  near  the  surface, 
skimming  it  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  charring 
the  skimmings,  would  clear  off  great  numbers 
of  them.  Avoid  the  use  of  stable  and  animal 
manures  generally,  various  click-beetle  grubs 
infesting  these. 

Communications  Received— H.  J.  s._ H.  T.  M.— D.  G.— 

E.  13  — S.  Buckley  &  Co.— E.  J.  B.— W.  G.  S.,  Leeds.— 
j,  <j.  w.— E.  C— Visitor.— G.  B.  M.— P.  H.  P.— J.  B.— 
C.  T.  1).— A.  W._ W.  H.  D— A.  P.— A.  C.  F.— W.  K.— 
w.  G.  S.-Dr.  W.  Schlich.—  A.  W.  W.— H.  Reynolds.— G.  G. 
— D.iwson  Smith.— C.  J.— Comte  de  K.— W.  B.— C.  H.  T.— 
H.  J.  E.— W.  B— W.  T.— W.  S.-A.  P. 
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BRITISH    FORESTRY. 

I. —THE  TREATMENT  OF  GAME 
PRESERVES. 
'  I  ''HE  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
-*-  March  17,  contains  a  review  by  Mr.  W. 
Fisher,  of  Mr.  Simpson's  book  entitled  Tin- 
Neio  Forestry.  In  that  review  special  attention 
ds  drawn  to  the  part  of  the  book  which  deals 
with  "  Forestry  and  Game  Department  on 
Estates,"  more  especially  to  Mr.  Simpson's 
contention,  that  the  woods  and  game  depart- 
ments of  an  estate  should  be  combined  and 
managed  under  one  head,  instead  of  being 
conducted  separately  to  the  disadvantage  of 
both.  Mr.  Simpson  has,  no  doubt,  brought 
prominently  forward,  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs,  but  when  he  blames  the 
gamekeeper,  and  praises  the  forester,  I 
cannot,  I  fear,  quite  join  him.  If  antagonism 
has  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  officials 
of  an  estate,  it  is,  at  any  rate  in  many  cases, 
just  as  much  the  fault  of  the  forester  as  of  the 
gamekeeper,  because  the  former  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  managing  the  woods  in  such  a 
maimer  that  they  lend  themselves  to  the  pre- 


servation of  game,  and  yet  yield  a  revenue 
from  timber  and  firewood.  As  matters  are  in 
Britain,  it  is  no  use  crying  out  against  game, 
because  proprietors,  rare  cases  excepted,  will 
not  adopt  an  economic  management  of  their 
woods,  if  game  is  interfered  with  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
forester  to  manage  woodlands  in  such  manner, 
that  they  meet  the  objects  which  the  pro- 
prietor has  in  view  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in 
the  most  economic  manner.  The  preservation 
of  game  being  in  most  cases  an  important  object, 
the  forester  must  set  to  work  and  meet  it, 
without  reducing  the  yield  of  the  woods  more 
than  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  both  objects  should  not 
be  obtained,  without  perpetual  warfare  between 
the  gamekeeper  and  the  forester.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Simpson  correctly  points  out,  there  are 
good  reasons  why  the  two  offices  should  be  in 
one  hand,  since  it  rests  at  all  times  with  the 
proprietor  to  decide  whether  the  one  or  other 
object  shall  take  precedence.  What  the  exact 
method  of  treatment  should  be,  cannot  be  laid 
down  in  a  general  way  ;  it  depends  on  local 
conditions,  the  kind  of  game  to  be  preserved, 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  one  object  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  other.  Hence,  only  concrete 
examples  can  illustrate  how  such  cases  should 
be  dealt  with.  On  this  occasion  I  propose  to 
deal  with  the  sylvicultural  treatment  of  phea- 
sant preserves. 

Pheasants  can  be  reared  in  woods  managed 
under  any  sylvicultural  system,  but  it  is 
generally  recognised  that  those  systems  are 
best  adapted  which  provide  an  underwood 
worked  as  coppice  ;  and  an  overwood  worked 
as  high  forest.  The  question  then  is,  how 
should  such  woods  be  managed,  so  that  they 
favour  a  plentiful  and  healthy  stock  of  pheasants, 
and  jTet  yield  a  commensurate  income  by  the 
sale  of  timber  and  other  wood.  My  experience 
is,  that  both  objects  can  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing such  woods  under  the  system  known  as 
"coppice  with  standards,"  according  to  an 
orderly  and  systematically-arranged  plan  of 
operations,  or,  as  foresters  call  it,  working  plan. 
The  essential  conditions  may  shortly  be 
indicated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A  full  and  dense  underwood  is  paramount. 
This  can  only  be  maintained  by  cutting  it  over 
periodically,  and  protecting  the  new  shoots,  at 
any  rate  for  some  years,  against  ground  game. 
If  the  underwood  is  left  too  long,  it  becomes 
thin  below,  and  does  no  longer  fulfil  its  purpose 
as  regards  the  game.  Again,  if  not  protected 
against  ground  game,  the  new  shoots  are  cut 
back,  or  seriously  injured,  and  they  appear 
weak  and  deficient  in  shelter.  Again,  if  the 
stools  are  too  old,  they  will  not  send  forth 
vigorous  fresh  shoots  when  cut  over. 

(2)  The  overwood  must  be  sufficiently  thin  to 
admit  the  required  amount  of  light  to  the 
underwood,  without  which  the  latter  cannot 
thrive.  To  meet  this  requirement,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  overwood  should  consist  of 
thin-crowned  species,  such  as  Ash,  Oak,  Larch, 
or  perhaps  Pines,  and  the  underwood  of  species 
which  are  either  shade-bearers,  or  which  at  any 
rate  can  stand  a  moderate  amount  of  shade. 
Of  broad -leaved  shade -bearers,  which  alone 
can  come  under  consideration  in  the  case 
of  coppice,  Beech  stands  first,  and  Hornbeam 
next.  These  species,  however,  are  not  very 
remunerative,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
others,  which  are  more  so,  must  be  chosen. 
Among  these,  Ash  stands  first,  and  perhaps 
Hazel  next.  Ash  demands  a  fair  amount  of 
light,  but  it  is  well  known  that  it  will  thrive, 


provided  the  overwood  is  constituted  as  indi- 
cated above.  Alder  is  useful  in  wet  places. 
Other  species  may  be  added  to  the  underwood 
to  meet  special  requirements. 

(3)  The  third  essential  condition  is,  that 
game  preserves  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible.  If  forest  operations  are  conducted 
in  them,  it  must  be  done  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year,  say  before  March,  and  if  possible 
at  a  few  years  interval. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  can  all  these 
requirements  be  made  to  fit  in?  This  I  propose 
to  show  as  an  example.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
a  proprietor  has  an  area  of  200  acres  in  one 
block,  or  in  a  number  of  blocks,  say  four  of 
fifty  acres  each,  or  one  of  100  acres,  and  two 
of  fifty  acres  each,  or  any  other  combination, 
the  soil  and  situation  being  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  Oak,  Ash,  and  Larch. 

Determination  of  the  Rotation  of  the  Under- 
wood. — The  first  point  to  decide  is,  what  age  the 
underwood  is  to  reach.  The  answer  depends,  of 
course,  on  local  conditions.  In  some  cases  the  under- 
wood is  cut  at  the  age  of  10  years,  in  others  at  12,  15, 
20,  or  more  years.  In  the  High  Meadow  woods  it 
has  been  decided  to  cut  it  at  35  years.  This  is  a 
somewhat  high  age,  but  it  has  been  adopted  chiefly 
because  at  that  age  the  underwood  yields  material 
fit  for  pit-timber.  Short  rotations  of  the  under- 
wood have  the  important  disadvantage,  that  the 
overwood  will  develop  strong  branches  low  down, 
and  yields  only  stems  clear  of  branches  to  a 
moderate  height,  but  the  advantage  that  stools 
will  send  up  vigorous  coppice  shoots.  Long  rota- 
tions of  the  underwood  have  the  advantage  that  the 
overwood  or  standards  will  have  boles  clear  of 
branches  to  a  considerable  height,  and  thus  yield 
timber  of  high  value,  but  the  disadvantage  that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  stools  will  send  up  either 
feeble  shoots  or  none  at  all.  Personally,  I  am 
inclined  to  recommend  a  middle  course.  If  the 
underwood  consists  chiefly  of  Ash,  with  an 
admixture  of  Hazel,  I  should  fix  the  rotation  of  it, 
on  fairly  good  land,  at  20  to  25  years,  according 
to  local  conditions.  In  this  way  the  standards 
of  Oak  and  Ash  can  be  kept  clear  of  branches 
to  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  Let  us  say,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  that  20  years  has  been  chosen. 

Division  of  Area  into  Annual  Corr-ES. — 
The  second  step  is  to  arrange  the  woods  into 
twenty  coupes,  or  cutting  areas,  of  approximately 
equal  extent,  and  to  deal  with  one  coupe  in  each 
year.  In  our  example  that  coupe  would  be  equal 
to  200  -^  20  =  10  acres.  If  more  convenient,  the 
area  may  be  divided  into  forty  coupes  of  5  acres 
each,  of  which  two  are  dealt  with  in  each  year.  If 
the  total  area  of  woods  is  very  large,  there  would 
be  two,  three,  or  more  series,  each  series  contain- 
ing twenty  coupes.  The  important  point  is  the 
distribution  of  the  coupes  in  each  series  of  twenty, 
which  requires  to  be  explained.  Let  us  assume  a 
simple  case,  say  there  are  four  woods  of  50  acres 
each,  so  that  there  would  be  five  coupes  in  each 
wood.  At  the  outset,  the  stocking  in  already  exist- 
ing woods,  in  all  probability,  would  be  more  or  less 
irregular,  but  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
cuttings  in  each  wood  should  be  made  only  once  in 
every  four  years.  In  this  way  each  wood  will 
enjoy  absolute  rest  for  3  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  20  years  the  ages  of  the  underwood 
should  be  as  follows  : — 


u'i'ni  Ko.  I. 
Coupe  1  should  have  underwood 

„       5        

..       9        „ 

„      13         

,.     17        


=  20  years  old. 
=  16     .,       ,, 
=  18    ,.      „ 
=    S     „       ., 
=    4     „       ,. 


WoodKo.  II. 
Coup--  2  should  have  underwood  =  10  years  old. 

„       6        =  15     .,       ., 

,,     10        =  11     ..      ,. 

,.     14        „           „            „  =7    „       „ 

„      IS         =3     „       „ 
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Wood  No.  III. 

Coupe  3  should  have  underwood  —  IS  years  old. 
..       1        „  „  „  =  1*    .,      „ 

»      U         »  „  „  =10     „       „ 

..      15         „  ,>  „  =     "     ,,       ,, 

ii      IB        ii  ii  i,  =2     ., 

Wood  No.  IV. 

Coupe  4  should  have  underwood  —  IV  vears  old. 
••       8       ,,  „  „  =  13'  „      „ 

..     I-1        ..  „  „  =    9    „       ., 

•|      1,;        ..  ,.  ,.  =5     .,       ,. 

i.      -0         ..  „  ..  =1     .,       „ 

In  this  way,  each  wood  contains  young,  middle- 
aged,  and  old  coppice,  or  just  the  combination 
required  for  pheasant  preserves.  The  following 
diagram  will  further  illustrate  this  :— 

Number  of  coupe,  &r  year,  when  it  will  be  cut  once  in  cadi 
rotation  of  20  years  : — 
I.  II. 

J      1  18     14     10     il       2 


No.    17     13 


I 


Wood  No.  I. 


Age.    4       S      12     16    20 
III. 
M     15     11      7      3 


Wood  No.  II. 


I 

11     15     19 


Wood  No.  III. 


20    16    12     8      4    No. 


Wood  No.  IV.       East. 


Age. 


2      6      10    14     18  1       :,      9      13     17 

Age,  of  wood  at  commencement  of  each  rotation. 

If  the  200  acres  form  one  continuous  wood,  the 
annual  cuttings  should  not  adjoin  each  other,  but 
be  arranged  somewhat  in  the  following  manner  : — 


No. 
West. 


17    13     ii  15 


Block  I. 


4        S   |  12  |  16     20  I  3 

Ride. 


14  ,  10      6        2 

Block  II.  East. 

7    .11     15:    19 


No. 

1'.' 

15 

11 

T 

3 

West. 

Block  III. 

Age 

2   6   10  14 

IE 

20 

16 

12 

s 

4 

Block  IV. 

1 

5 

9 

13 

IT 
! 

In  this  way  each  block  of  the  wood  will  contain 
underwood  of  different  ages,  and  have  3  years'  com- 
plete rest.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  coupes 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  cuttings  proceed 
against  the  prevailing  wind  direction,  leaving  a 
shelter-belt  on  the  east  and  north  edges  of  the 
wood  against  cold  winds. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Standards. — The 
third  question  to  be  decided  is  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  standards.  The  number  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  locality,  the 
species,  and  the  size  of  timber  which  it  is  proposed 
to  grow.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  ages  of 
the  standards  must  be  multiples  of  the  rotation  of 
the  underwood  whenever  cutting  comes  round  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  our  example,  Coupe  No.  1 
would  contaiu  standards  aged  20,  40,  60,  SO,  100 
.  .  .  years  old,  of  which  the  youngest  form  part 
of  the  underwood,  until  cutting  has  actually  taken 
place. 

The  number  of  standards  in  the  several  age- 
classes  must  form  a  falling  series,  in  other  words 
there  must  be  more  standards  in  the  20  years  old 
class  than  in  the  40  years  class,  and  so  on  to  the 
oldest  class,  which  would  contain  only  a  few  trees 
per  acre.  It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  to 
work  up  exactly  to  the  theoretically  determined 
number  in  each  class.  Hence,  such  figures  can 
only  serve  as  a  general  guide.  Tiy  way  of  illus- 
tration,    the    following    example     will    show    the 


numbers  before  and  after  cutting,  and  the 
difference,  representing  the  number  of  trees  re- 
moved at  each  cutting,  assuming  that  the  oldest 
trees  shall  reach  the  age  of  100  years. 

Numoei  of  Stan-fords  vmmtiliately  he/ore  Cutting. 


Age  of  Trees. 


Oaks. 


Lardjic.    ™al. 


New    standards,    still    forming 
part  of  the  underwood,  say  ... 

Standards  40  years  old 

,,     60  years  old 

,,    SO  years  old 

,f    100  years  old  

Total 


2-i 

25 

50 

25 

25 

50 

15 

15 

30 

D 

10 

15 

7.', 

75 

150 

Number  of  Standards  Immediately  after  Cutting. 


Age  of  Trees. 


Ash. 
Larch,  &c. 


Total. 


Standards    just   selected    from 
underwood,  20  years  old 

Standards  40  years  old 

,,    60  years  old 

,,     80  years  old 

Total        


15 

10 

::o 

5 

10 

15 

5 

r 
5 

Standards  Cut. 


Age  of  Trees. 

Standards  40  years  old  . 
,,    00  years  old    . 
,,     SO  years  old... 
,,    100  years  old 

Total 


Oaks. 


Ash. 


Total, 


10 
10 


10 
5 
10 


20 
15 
10 

5 


In  this  example  it  has  been  assumed  that  Ash, 
Larch,  &c,  disappear  at  the  age  of  80  years,  Oak 
only  being  allowed  to  reach  a  higher  age.  Any 
other  suitable  combination  may,  of  course,  be 
adopted  ;  for  instance,  some  of  the  SO-yearold 
Oaks  may  be  cut  out,  or  specially  fine  Oaks  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  beyond  the  age  of  100  years.  In 
such  cases,  the  other  figures  must  be  modified 
accordingly.  It  is,  under  aoy  circumstances, 
necessary  to  begin  with  a  large  number  of  young 
standards  per  acre,  to  guard  against  accidents,  and 
because  not  all  will  develop  into  fine  timber  trees. 
In  selecting  the  20-year-old  standards,  the  finest 
specimens  are  chosen,  and  these  reduced  step  by 
step,  allowing  only  the  most  promising  [trees  to 
reach  maturity.  In  this  way  timber  of  various 
dimensions  is  obtained  at  every  cutting.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  in  addition  to  Oak,  Ash,  and 
Larch,  any  other  suitable  species  may  be  intro- 
duced, as,  for  instance,  Spruce,  a  few  specimens  of 
which  are  very  desirable  in  pheasant  preserves. 
The  distribution  of  the  standards  over  the  area 
should  be  so  that  each  coupe  contains  about  the 
same  number,  with  the  desired  proportion  in  the 
age  classes.  In  some  cases  the  standards  are 
arranged  by  3ingle  trees,  each  separated  from  its 
neighbour  ;  in  others  they  stand  in  small  groups. 

Procedure  to  lie  followed  at  each  Cutting. — When 
the  underwood  has  reached  the  desired  age,  in  our 
case  20  years,  the  first  business  to  be  attended 
to  is  the  selection  of  the  new  standards,  in  our 
example  twenty.five  Oaks  and  twenty-five  Ash  and 
Larch,  and  any  other  species  which  may  be  desired. 
It  is  essential  to  select  in  the  first  instance  more 
than  this  number,  as  some  may  be  injured  by  the 
subsequent  fall  of  the  standards.  Then  the  rest  of 
the  underwood  is  cut.  The  next  step  is  to  cut  the 
standards  which  are  to  come  down.  As  soon  as 
the  material  has  been  removed,  the  area  must  be 
examined  for  seedling  plants  of  the  desired  species. 
If  a  sufficient  number  is  found  no  planting  will  be 
required  ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  all  vacant 
spaces  must  be  filled  up  with  healthy,  vigorous 
plants.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these 
may   be   required,  but  I  should  say  that  400  per 


acre  will  suffice,  even  if  no  natural  seedlings  at  all 
are  found.  Of  these  about  100  should  be  Oak,  and 
300  chiefly  Ash,  with  a  moderate  number  of 
Larch  and  other  desirable  kinds.  These  will 
grow  for  20  years,  when  the  fifty  best  will 
be  left  as  new  standards,  and  the  others, 
Oak,  Ash,  and  other  hardwoods,  are  cut  over  to 
produce  new  stools  for  coppice  in  the  place  of  those 
which  have  died,  or  are  too  old  to  produce  vigorous 
shoots.  The  final  step  is  to  go  over  the  coupes  cut 
4,  8,  12,  and  10  years  ago,  to  free  the  plants  from 
threatening  stool-shoots,  and  perhaps  thin  out  the 
shoots  where  there  are  too  many  on  one  stool. 

In  order  to  give  sufficient  time  for  all  these 
operations,  it  should  be  arranged  that  the  wood,  or 
block  (in  our  example  one  out  of  four),  where 
forest  work  is  being  done  in  any  one  year,  should 
be  shot  over  early  in  the  season,  so  that  the  work 
may  be  commenced  not  later  than  December  1,  and 
be  completed  by  March.  In  this  way  the  forest 
operations  will  not  interfere  with  the  shooting,  so 
that  both  objects  can  be  fully  realised. 

Financial  Results. — It  is  impossible  to  say  what, 
the  receipts  at  each  cutting  would  be  during  the 
first  and  perhaps  second  rotation  of  20  years,  as 
they  depend  on  the  stock  of  timber  existing  on 
the  area  at  starting.  When,  however,  the  system 
as  sketched  above,  has  been  introduced,  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  receipts  and  expenses  per  acre 
will  not  be  far  out,  calculating  with  prices  as  they 
now  exist  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  taking  the 
cuttings  as  indicated  above  : — 


Receipts. 

25  Oaks  yielding,  say,  500  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
at  Is.  e>l.   .-..        

25  Ash,  Larch,  and  other  trees,  say,  500  cubit- 
feet  of  timber,  at  Is.  3d.         

Underwood,  say         


£  s. 
37  10 

31  5 
10  0 

d. 
0 

0 
0 

78  15 

0 

737  10 

0 

Total  per  acre 
Total  for  10  acres 


Expenses. 
These  can  only  be  indicated  in  a  very  approximate  manner,, 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 
Felling  and  preparing  timber  and  underwood 

forsale,  &e 

Price  of  4000  plants,  with  planting,  at  50s.  per 

10U0  

Going  over  the  four  older  coupes,  ssy,  10s.  an 

acre,  40  acres      

Taxes,  tithes,  rates,  say  3s.  an  acre,  on  200  acres 
Fencing  with  wire  netting  and  one  or  two  top 

wires,  average  annual  expenditure,  say    ... 
Part  salary  of  forester,  say  4s.  an  acre 

Total  annual  expenses... 

Annual  net  receipts        =     £477  10    0 

Or  per  acre     =  2    7    i' 

I  am  satisfied  that  such  an  average  annual  income 
can  be  derived  from  fairly  good  soil,  fit  to  produce 
Oak,  Ash,  and  Larch,  such  as  is  devoted  to 
pheasant  coverts  in  the  Midland  counties.  First- 
class  soil  will,  doubtless,  give  still  higher  returns, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  rearing  of 
pheasants. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  placed  before  the 
readers  anything  specially  new.  All  I  claim  is,  to 
have  indicated  an  orderly  and  systematic  plan  of 
managing  pheasant  -  preserves,  which,  while  not 
interfering  with  the  game,  will  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  woods.  W.  Schlidi, 
Coolers  Bill,  March  28,  1900. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

170 

C 

0 

10 

0 

O 

20 

0 

a 

30 

0 

t\ 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

310 

0 

l> 

TO  PREVENT  MANURE  WASTE. 

WiiEXEVEE  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  unfavour 
able  to  the  process  of  nitrification,  there  is  a  danger 
that  not  only  may  nitrates  not  be  formed,  but  that 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  nitrogen  from  those  nitrates 
that  may  be  present.  This  loss  is  due  to  a  process 
known  as  denitrification,  which,  like  nitrification, 
is  dependent  on  micro-organisms  existing  in  the 
soil.  The  denitrifying  orgauisms  flourish  under 
one  condition    which    is    directly  opposed    to  the 
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corresponding  condition  favouring  nitrification — 
namely,  the  absence  of  oxygen.  Under  that  con- 
dition, the  nitrates  may  be  reduced  or  changed  back 
to  nitrites,  and  the  nitrites  are  often  further 
reduced  till  they  lose  their  nitrogen  by  having  it 
pass  off  into  the  air  as  gaseous  nitrogen. 
>  With  his  characteristic  insight  and  grasp  of 
■experimental  inquiries.  Professor  Deht-rain  has 
•shown  that  in  certain  Herman  experiments,  which 
seem  to  show  great  loss  of  nitrogen  in  manure 
applied  to  the  soil,  excessive  amounts  of  manure 
had  been  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  that  where  such 


The  ideal  way  to  apply  farmyard  manure, 
according  to  this  eminent  French  experimentist, 
is  to  take  it  on  the  land,  and  spread  it  at  once, 
then  plough  or  dig  it  in.  Little  or  no  loss  of 
ammonia  will  occur  through  a  thin  layer  of  soil. 
This  is  doubtless  the  key-note  of  the  problem, 
though  there  may  sometimes  be  much  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  practically  this  suggestion.  If  one 
could  always  have  rain  descend  upon  the  manure 
as  soon  as  it  is  spread,  provided  the  surface  of  the 
ground  were  in  a  state  to  absorb  the  liquid,  the  losses 
of  which  lie  speaks  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 


partially  rotted  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  75 
tons  per  acre,  it  ceased  to  support  the  growth 
of  plants  after  the  removal  of  one  crop  of  Radishes 
and  one  of  Lettuce,  and  experiments  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  nitrates. 

Where  chopped  hay  was  mixed  with  the  soil, 
nitrate  nitrogen  practically  disappeared  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  which  was  not  the  case 
where  organic  matter  was  not  applied.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  Sir  John  Lawes  and  Sir  Henry 
Gilbert  found  at  Rothamsted  a  marked  lack  of 
durability    in   the   nitrogen   of   farmyard   manure 


Fit;.    73. — YEW   BANK,    KENLEV,   THE   RESIDENCE   OF  J.    MARK,    ESQ. 
(See  "A  Visit  to  Kenley,"  p.  223.) 


moderate  quantities  are  applitd  as  are  usually 
customary,  outside  of  special  gardening  operations, 
such  serious  losses  would  not  occur  as  had  been 
claimed  by  the  (Jermans,  who  had  worked  under 
abnormal  conditions.  He  has  further  shown  that 
farmyard  or  stable-manure  spread  on  the  land^  or 
distributed  in  small  heaps,  suffers  a  rapid  loss  of 
ammonia.  The  first  step  is  shown  by  him  to  be  an 
escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  renders  possible 
the  escape  of  the  ammonia,  such  losses  not 
occurring  so  long  as  an  excess  of  this  compound  is 
{ireseut.  Less  loss  would  result,  then,  when 
manure  is  firmly  consolidated  than  when  it  is  easily 
permeable  by  the  air. 


even  if  the  manure  were  left  on  the  surface,  since 
the  liquid  portion  held  by  the  solid  excreta  would 
be  largely  washed  into  the  soil,  where,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  practically  safe.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
solid  portion  of  the  manure  cannot  so  quickly  and 
readily  escape. 

The  various  investigations  have  shown  that  one 
reason  for  the  superiority  of  rotted  over  fresh 
manure  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  process 
of  decomposition  much  of  the  bacterial  food 
is  destroyed,  and  in  consequence  the  subse- 
quent tendency  to  decompose  nitrates  is  reduced. 
In  some  recent  greenhouse  experiments  at  the 
Rhode   Island   Station,    when  stable   manure  only 


when  large  quantities  were  applied  to  the  land 
annually  for  several  years,  which  is  unquestionably 
explainable  upon  the  same  ground. 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  farmyard  manure 
which  is  due  to  the  liquid  dejections  of  the  animals, 
that  is  in  a  readily  and  rapidly  available  condition; 
whilst  that  due  to  more  or  less  digested  matter 
passing  in  the  excrement  is  more  slowly  available, 
and  that  in  the  litter  remains  a  very  long  time 
inactive.  Heuce,  the  additiou  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sidphate  of  ammonia  to  farmyard 
manure  has  a  very  marked  effect.  /.  /.  Willi-, 
nden. 
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The  Rosary. 


THE  ELITE  OF  FRAGRANT  ROSES. 
"  Every  Rose  should  have  fragrance,"  says  an 
eminent  rosarian,  and  with  that  opinion  I  entirely 
coincide.  There  are,  no  doubt,  varieties  of  the 
Queen  of  Flowers  sufficiently  commanding  in 
their  dimensions,  and  attractive  in  their  colours, 
to  make  them  valuable  exhibition  Roses,  which 
are  nevertheless  quite  destitute  of  the  attri- 
bute of  fragrance,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  Her  Majesty,  Spenser,  and  Baroness  Froths- 
child  ;  also  that  somewhat  over  -  estimated 
variety,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  which  after  a  shower 
of  heavy  rain  assumes  a  forbidding  pinky  aspect, 
that  affords  evidence  of  its  derivation.  I  have  only 
two  plants  of  this  Rose  in  my  garden,  and  do  not 
intend  to  add  to  the  number.  They  are,  however, 
very  vigorous  specimens,  and  produce  during  the 
summer  a  large  quantity  of  flowers,  which  in  a  dry 
and  sunny  season — but  seldom  experienced — pro- 
duce a  fine  effect.  I  am  more  friendly  to  the 
parent  of  Merveille  de  Lyon,  the  Baroness  Roths- 
child, which  at  least  retains  its  colour,  a  matter  of 
some  importance  ;  but  I  greater  prefer  to  either  the 
white  Margaret  Dickson,  which  derives  some  of  its 
best  attributes,  including  its  delicately  suggested 
perfume,  from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  one  of  the 
grandest  (notwithstanding  its  dwarf  habit)  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas. 

Among  other  notable  hybrid  perpetuals  which 
have  the  supreme  fascination  of  fragrance  are 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Crown  Frince,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Gabrielle  Luizet, 
and  Captain  Hayward,  of  which  the  variety  last 
mentioned  was  destined  to  prove  an  abiding  acqui- 
sition ;  it  has  a  stronger  habit  than  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, and  its  roots  do  not  give  way  so  soon  in  cold, 
adhesive,  and  therefore  rapidly  deteriorating  soils. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Duke  of  Wellington  have  a 
reminiscence  of  perfume,  but  it  does  not  amount  to 
much  ;  those  varieties  are,  however,  of  such 
lustrous  beauty,  as  to  be  for  garden  decoration 
quite  indispensable.  I  question  indeed  if  for  rich, 
dark,  velvety- crimsom  hues,  they  will  ever  be  sur- 
passed. Even  Victor  Hugo  or  Horace  Vernet,  at 
their  loveliest,  do  not  excel  them.  Mr.  Cranston's 
Crimson  Bedder,  while  exceedingly  floriferous  and 
richly  effective,  is  a  very  fragrant  and  early- 
flowering  Rose.  It  is  always  the  hybrid  per- 
petual that  opens  first  in  my  garden  ;  it  should 
be  much  more  widely  cultivated,  especially  in 
Scotland. 

All  of  the  profusely-flowering  China  Roses  have 
a  delicate  fragrance.  To  this  class  there  have  of 
late  years  been  some  valuable  additions,  especially 
Madame  Laurette  Messimy,  and  its  deeper-coloured 
derivative,  Madame  Eugune  Resal ;  Queen  Mab, 
and  Duke  of  York,  which  I  have  never  seen  so 
effective  elsewhere  as  at  Mr.  Paul's  nurseries  at 
Waltham  Cross,  where,  especially  under  glass,  they 
are  grown  to  perfection.  The  Polyantha  Roses  are 
also,  in  many  instances,  very  fragrant,  especially 
the  beautiful  miniature  snowy-white  Anne-Marie 
de  Montravel,  a  veritable  floral  gem,  whose  perfume 
resembles  that  of  Viola  odorata.  Of  the  Noisette 
and  Tea  Roses,  some  of  the  most  odorous  are 
Marechal  Niel  (which  I  am  endavouring  once  more, 
not  without  hope,  to  make  a  comparative  success 
through  open-air  cultivation)  ;  LTdeal,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise ;  Bouquet  d'Or,  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  and  the  still  more  beautiful 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  productive  of  all  the  Teas.  Fragrant  alike  in 
flower  and  leaf  are  the  Austrian,  Persian,  and 
Penzance  hybrid  Briars,  which  should  adorn  every 
garden.  But  the  most  endowed  of  all  Roses  in  this 
special  direction  are  the  hybrid  Tea  Roses,  whose 
reputation  is  splendidly  sustained  by  Tennyson, 
Bessie  Brown  (an  Irish  beauty),  Aurora,  Albert 
Stopford,  raised  by  Nabonnand  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Graut, 
and  other  varieties  of  recent  introduction.  Among 
the  older  Hybrid  Teas,  the  most  fascinating  in 
their  fragrance  are  the  incomparable  La  France, 


Duchess  of  Albany,  Caroline  Testout,  Augustine 
Guinoisseau,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone.  These 
have  many  other  precious  endowments,  but  none 
more  exquisite  in  their  influence  than  this.  David 
R.  Williamson. 

Roses  in  and  near  to  Towns. 

With  the  increasing  popularity  of  Roses,  it  is 
not  strange  that  many  try  to  grow  them  in 
suburban  gardens.  But  how  few  succeed  in  getting 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  result  !  The  chief 
point  is  to  select  suitable  varieties,  not  only  for 
exhibition,  but  for  general  garden  decoration  as 
well.  Some  of  those  eminently  suited  for  town 
culture  are  given  below.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  year  the  winning  six  blooms  that  secured  the 
Silver  Cup  and  1st  prize  for  Roses  grown  within 
8  miles  of  Charing  Cross  were  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Marquise  de  Litta,  Caroline  Testout,  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  aDd  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  quality  of  the  blooms. 

The  following  varieties  are  suitable  for  exhibition 
as  well  as  for  garden  decoration  : — A.  K.  Williams, 
Anna  Olivier,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  Caroline  Testout,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Francisca  Kruger,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Helen  Keller,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Maman 
Cochet,  Marquise  de  Litta,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman- 
Crawford,  W.  J.  Grant,  Robert  Duncan.  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  The  Bride,  Tom  Wood,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  Victor  Hugo.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  quite  a  lot  of  exhibition  Roses  to  select 
from.  All  are  safe  varieties  to  grow,  and  several 
more  might  be  added.  Whilst  those  already  men- 
tioned will  make  a  good  garden  effect,  the  addi- 
tional varieties  I  shall  now  enumerate  are  Roses  of 
exceptional  free  blooming  qualities,  and  that  have 

proved  useful   in  suburban  and  town  gardens  : 

Aimee  Vibert  (climber),  Augustine  Guinoisseau, 
Bardon  Job,  Beryl,  Calocarpa,  Fclicite-Perpetue 
(climber),  G.  Nabonnand,  Heinrich  Schultheiss, 
Homer,  Leopoldine  d'Orh'ans  (climber),  L'Ideal 
(climber),  Madame  de  Tartas,  Madame  Hoste, 
Madame  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  Papa  Gontier,  Paul  Nabonnand,  The 
Rugosas,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Viscountess 
Folkestone.  A.  P. 


A  VISIT    TO   KENLEY. 

Of  the  many  pretty  spots  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  the  village  of  Kenley  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  charming.  The  South-Eastern  Railway 
from  Hirley  to  Caterham,  that  until  last  year  was 
but  a  single  line,  runs  along  the  bottom  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Caterham  Valley.  At  Kenley,  the 
valley  is  a  narrow  one.  The  ridge  on  one  side  of 
the  railway  line  is  known  as  Riddlesdown,  a  grass- 
covered  common  under  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council,  to  which,  on  tempting  summer 
days,  go  thousands  of  people  from  over-crowded 
areas  in  London,  to  get  a  fill  of  pure  air,  and  to 
rest  their  eyes  upon  a  delightful  country  landscape. 
This  ridge,  however,  is  not  so  interesting  to  us  as 
is  the  north-east  slope  which  faces  it,  and  which  is 
thickly  furnished  with  beautiful  residences,  most 
of  which  possess  charming,  if  small,  gardens.  The 
first  of  these  that  we  will  now  mention  is  known  as 

"Oakxands." 
This  is  the  residence  of  Joseph  Lawrence,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Linotype  Company,  and  a  most 
busy  gentleman  in  other  spheres  also.  The  name 
of  the  house  has  been  suggested  evidently  by  some 
very  old  Pollard  Oaks  on  the  premises,  which  of 
the  trees  in  the  locality  are  most  remarkable.  The 
frontdoor  of  the  house  opens  upon  a  small  greensward 
or  lawn,  terminated  by  a  low  semi-circular  wall  of 
loose  stones,  above  which  is  a  bank  where  Laurels, 
Brambles,  and  other  plants  are  allowed  to  grow 
with  some  appearance  of  naturalness.  Close  to 
this,  but  on  a  higher  level,  is  a  kind  of  old  English 
gardenof  small  beds,  with  rather  high  edgings  of 


Box.  At  the  present  time  the  visitor  would  find 
these  filled  with  Tulips,  Arabis,  Wallflowers,  and 
other  old-fashioned  plants. 

In  a  garden  that  is  not  more  than  6  acres  in  extent, 
every  bit  of  ground  is  made  the  most  use  of  possible, 
and  many  interesting  and  some  rare  species  of 
plants  have  been  planted  in  positions  where  they 
may  be  easily  inspected.  The  pretty  bulbous  Iris, 
I.  Danfordia?,  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
March  17,  p.  170,  is  only  one  such  plant ;  but  there 
are  few  prettier  that  will  bloom  in  the  open  ground 
in  March.  Roses  appear  to  be  extraordinary 
favourites  in  most  gardens  at  Kenley,  and  in  this 
one  there  are  from  1500  to  2000  plants,  all  of  which 
are  well  cared  for,  and  consist  of  best  varieties. 
A  little  spot  has  been  found  also  for  a  few  alpine 
plants. 

There  is  a  conservatory  attached  to  the  residence 
that  affords  ample  room  for  a  few  very  fine  Palms, 
and  for  the  grouping  of  flowering  plants  for  effect. 
Almost  adjoining  are  some  span-roofed  houses  that 
contain  stove  foliage  plants,  and  a  collection  of 
Orchids.  We  noticed  a  large,  strong  plant  of  Den- 
drobium  Wardianum  Lowi ;  Cymbidium  Lowi  was 
in  bloom,  and  a  few  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  and 
Odontoglossums. 

In  a  position  in  which  they  cannot  be  observed 
from  other  parts  of  the  garden,  are  two  or  three  other 
glass-houses,  one  of  which  contains  fruit-trees,  and 
the  other  miscellaneous  plants.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  August  5,  1899,  was  given  an  illustration 
of  the  cultivation  of  Strawberry-plants  in  a  barrel, 
and  the  hint  was  taken  at  the  Oaklands,  where 
Royal  Sovereign  is  now  doing  admirably  in  such 
receptacles. 

In  an  old-fashioned  Rose-house,  amongst  some 
charming  Roses  in  bloom,  we  noticed  a  pink  hybrid 
perpetual  under  the  name  of  Gustave  Nadaud.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  may  know  something  of 
this  variety.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Bannerman, 
the  gardener  here,  as  "the  best  Rose  in  the 
country." 

A  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile  or  so  intervenes  between 
Oaklands  and  Mr.  Lawrence's  farm  of  50  acres. 
Whether  this  will  be  a  farm  or  garden  ultimately 
would  appear  to  be  a  little  uncertain  at  present. 
The  kitchen  garden  is  to  be  formed  here  ;  there  is  a 
small  orchard  of  nice  young  fruit-trees,  several 
glasshouses  for  the  cultivation  of  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, Tomatos,  &c.  ;  a  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums is  cultivated  ;  an  Indian  bungalow  has  been 
erected  ;  there  was  a  small  herd  of  pure  Jersey 
cows;  and  altogether  the  place  will  become  as  full 
of  interest  as  it  well  could  be. 

We  must  mention  one  action  that  Mr.  Lawrence 
is  taking  this  year,  because  it  shows  that  the 
representative  of  this  district  in  the  London  County 
Council  is  actuated  by  much  the  same  spirit  in 
regard  to  the  encouragement  of  gardening,  as  that 
body  itself  has  shown.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  enquired 
of  all  the  villagers  in  Kenley  if  they  will  cultivate 
climbing  plants  against  their  cottages,  and  offering 
to  provide  the  plants  for  the  purpose  himself.  It 
is  his  intention,  we  believe,  to  offer  a  prize  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  the  prettiest  covered  cottage* 
In  all  this  work,  the  owner  has  the  assistance  of  a 
young  and  capable  gardener,  who  has  gained 
experience  at  Trentham,  Castle  Howard,  and 
other  places,  and  was  general  foreman  at  Scone 
Palace,  N.B. 

"  Yew  Bank  "  (see  figs.  73,  74). 

The  residence  of  John  Wark,  Esq.,  lies  a  little 
further  up  the  slope  than  does  Oaklands.  In  1876, 
when  Mr.  Wark  first  came  here  to  live,  the  place 
was  indeed  small.  The  area  of  its  garden  has  been 
doubled  since  then,  and  a  range  of  glasshouses  was 
erected  a  year  or  more  ago.  The  centre  of  this 
range  is  a  nice  little  greenhouse  that  Mr.  Woodgate, 
the  gardener,  always  contrives  to  keep  very  gay. 
It  is  now  full  of  the  showiest  of  spring  flowering 
plants.  On  either  side  of  this  house  there  are 
others  with  span  roofs,  containing  a  few  Orchids, 
and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants.  There  are 
Vineries,   Peach-houses,    Cucumber    and    Tomato- 
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houses,  all  of  which  present  a  most  satisfactory 
appearance.  The  Mushroom-house  is  built  almost 
upon  the  level,  and  is  provided  with  a  glass-roof 
that  it  may  be  used  for  other  purposes  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn. 

The  whole  of  the  garden  is  on  a  steep  slope, 
and  like  most  places  in  the  district,  there  is  only 
an  average  of  about  6  inches  of  soil  over  the 
chalk  ;  and  even  this  soil  contains  a  troublesome 
amount  of  stones.  Not  a  very  favourable  site  for 
"  high  "  culture  this  !     But  care  and  diligence  can 


the  soil  has  been  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
In  place  of  crooked  and  worthless  roots,  that  such 
ground,  with  its  great  stones  intercepting  their 
growth  would  naturally  produce,  crops  are  ob- 
tained of  a  satisfactory  character. 

Of  trees,  the  Yews  do  as  well  as  most  upon  the 
chalk  ;  and  Thuyas  and  Cypresses  not  less  well 
than  deciduous  species.  In  fig.  73  is  given  a 
view  of  the  residence,  and  a  few  gay  flower-beds 
upon  a  plateau  formed  by  making  a  terrace  upon 
the  sloping  ground.     The  standard  Roses  are  repre- 


The  rather  singular-looking  plant  in  the  centre 
of  fig.  74  is  a  combination  of  the  Irish  and  Golderj 
Yews,  the  Irish  species  bearing  the  grafted  golden 
one.  Mr.  Woodgate,  who  has  been  with  Mr. 
Wark  since  1S76,  is  brother  to  Mr.  Geo.  Woodgate, 
at  one  time  secretary  to  the  Kingston  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  and  now  gardener  at  Rolleston  Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

"  Hazelshaw  " 
is  another  pretty  residence  adjacent  to  Oaklands. 
It  belongs  to  W.  C.  Straker,  Esq.,  and  his  i present 


FlO.    74. — YEW    BANK,    KENLEY :    A   SUMMER    VIEW   OF   MIXED   FLO  WER-BEDS,    AND   OTHERS    FILLED    WITH    ORNAMENTAL    FOLIAGE   PLAXTS. 

(See  "A  Visit  to  Kenley,"  p.  22S.) 


and  do  overcome  worse  difficulties  than  these. 
Roses  are  greatly  admired,  and  therefore  in 
summer  the  standard  Roses  form  the  greatest 
feature  of  the  garden  ;  but  all  those  standard  trees 
in  the  turf  have  been  planted  in  special  soil,  and 
means  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  roots 
straying  from  this. 

In  the  quarter  where  vegetables  are  cultivated, 
the  same  additional  work  is  necessary.  The 
Parsnips,  the  Carrots,  and  some  other  root  crops, 
have  to  be  sown  upon  beds,  of  which  the  whole  of 


sented  in  this  view,  and  those  in  the  bed  are  asso 
ciated  with  Gladiolus,  Liliums,  Fuchsias,  &c,  to 
which  is  an  edging  of  white  Violas.  In  our  other 
illustration  (fig.  74)  is  shown  what  a  pretty  effect 
in  summer  is  obtained  by  large  beds  planted  with 
ornamental  foliage  plants.  Behind  the  Rose-beds 
may  be  seen  larger  ones  containing  Acers,  Golden 
Elders,  Purple  Nuts,  and  other  brightly-coloured 
plants.  Such  species  have  been  planted  in  prefer- 
ence to  floweriug  shrubs,  because  "their  effect  is 
more  lasting." 


gardener,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  has  been  with  him 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Straker  has  a 
great  love  for  gardening,  and  at  the  present  time 
he  much  enjoys  the  view  from  the  front  windows 
of  his  creeper-covered  house,  over  an  exceedingly 
well-kept  lawn,  and  beyond,  where  the  grass 
between  the  shrubs  is  adorned  with  spring-flower- 
ing bulbs.  In  the  glass-houses  we  noticed  a  very 
nice  group  of  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  in 
bloom,  and  in  other  respects  appearances  were 
satisfactory. 
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Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ONOIDIUM    BARBATUM    VARIETIES. 

Two  sprays  with  dissimilar  flowers,  which  how- 
ever agree  in  the  essential  details  of  the  pretty 
Oncidium  barbatum,  are  sent  by  Messrs.  Hooley 
Bros.,  Thorold  Gardens,  Bitterne,  Southampton. 
The  larger  has  handsome  yellow  middle  -  sized 
flowers,  blotched  with  brown,  the  labellum  almost 
equally  divided  into  three  rounded  lobes  of  a  clear 
chrome-yellow  colour.  The  smaller  is  not  nearly 
so  showy,  all  of  its  segments  being  narrower,  the 
chief  difference  consisting  in  the  much  smaller 
front  lobe  to  the  lip.  In  both  the  short-bearded 
space  between  the  front  and  side-lobes  of  the  lip  is 
the  same. 

Cattleya  Trian.bi. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  Bend  us  a  flower  of 
Cattleya  Trianasi,  in  which  the  side  petals  have  a 
pale  orange  stripe  running  down  the  centre,  similar 
in  colour  to  the  darker  blotch  in  the  front  of  the 
lip.     It  is  the  beginning  of  a  regular  peloria. 

Hybrid  Dendrobhms. 

Upwards  of  twenty  pretty  hybrid  Dendrobiums 
raised  by  Fred.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton- 
on-Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  T.  Stafford),  of  which  specimens 
are  kindly  forwarded  by  him,  demonstrate  the 
seemingly  endless  variety  to  be  thus  obtained. 
Four  forms  of  Dendrobium  Cybele  (nobile  x 
Findlayanum)  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  render  it 
•difficult  to  understand  how  they  should  be  derived 
from  the  same  cross.  The  finest,  which  is  as  showy 
as  a  good  D.  Wardianum,  is  D.  x  Cybele  Tyntes- 
field variety,  which  has  broad  white  sepals  and 
petals,  having  the  outer  halves  rose-purple.  The 
lip  has  a  heavy  maroon-purple  blotch  surrounded 
with  orange  colour  ;  the  front  portion  white  tipped 
with  purple.  Two  of  the  other  forms  have  nearly 
white  flowers  with  a  dark  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
the  lip. 

Another  extremely  variable  set  are  the  result  of 
crossing  D.  x  Ainsworthi  and  D.  Findlayanum. 
One  pretty  form  of  it  has  white  flowers  with  a 
faint  rose-coloured  tint  and  chrome  yellow  disc, 
the  other  extreme  being  bright  rose  with  a  purple 
disc.  A  hybrid  from  this  cross  was  first  raised  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  was  known  as 
D.  x  chrysodiscus,  being  remarkable  at  that  time 
as  the  most  varying  hybrid  known. 

D.  x  (Cassiope  x  Densouia?)  is  a  very  pretty 
flower  with  yellowish- white  segments  tipped  with 
rose,  and  with  a  distinct  maroon  blotch  on  an 
apple-green  disc.  A  cross  supposed  to  be  between 
D.  nobile  and  D.  Phalsenopsis  seems  to  give  indica- 
tion of  the  latter  species,  though  it  will  have  to 
mature  before  it  can  be  decided.  The  flowers  of 
D.  x  (Dominyanum  x  Findlayanum)  represent  a 
light  form  of  D.  :■:  Burberryanum  raised  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  D.  x  Holmesi- 
anum  (Dominyanum  x  Schneiderianum)  is  a  pretty 
flower  of  fine  shape  and  colour ;  D.  x  Niobe 
(tortile  roseum  x  nobile)  well  displays  the  labellum 
as  in  D.  tortile.  The  others,  which  are  chiefly  of 
the  D.   x  splendidissum  class,  are  useful  flowers. 

A  bloom  of  a  grand  form  of  Dendrobium  fim- 
briatum  oculatum  is  very  showy,  the  flower  being 
"2h  ins.  across,  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  with  very 
dark  chocolate-purple  blotch  on  the  lip. 


few  flowers  have  expanded  fully.  The  trees  will, 
however,  require  care,  and  the  cultivator  to  be 
quick  to  guard  against  frost.  If  canvas  or  frigi- 
domo  coverings  are  used  to  ward  off  frost  and  hail, 
these  should,  as  a  rule,  be  lowered  at  night,  and 
raised  when  the  sun  begins  to  shine  on  the  wall. 
Other  means  of  affording  protection  against  frost 
were  touched  upon  in  a  former  calendar,  and  the 
gardener  must  adopt  the  method  which  seems  best 
adapted  to  his  particular  case.  A  partial  thinning 
of  the  blossom-buds  when  very  numerous  should  be 
carried  out,  removing  first  such  as  face  inwards, 
i.e.,  towards  the  wall,  and  then  on  the  lower 
sides  of  shoots  where,  if  fruit  be  left,  the  base 
round  the  stalks  gets  highly  coloured,  whilst 
the  apex  is  deficient  in  colour.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  excessive  production  of 
bloom  has  an  injurious  effect  on  a  Peach  -  tree. 
Let  the  trees  be  examined  at  intervals  of  three  to 
four  days,  and  if  green-fly  be  observed,  even  in 
small  numbers,  tobacco-powder  should  be  applied 
forthwith,  using  a  "puff"  to  distribute  it.  The 
earth  in  the  various  fruit  quarters  is  much  battered 
down  and  compacted  by  the  recent  heavy  rains 
since  it  was  dug,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  stir  the 
surface  with  a  hoe  ;  applying  a  dressing  of  kainit  or 
muriate  of  potash,  especially  to  land  under  Pears 
that,  were  infested  last  year  with  the  Pear-midge, 
Diplosis  pyrivora.  When  this  dressing  is  afforded, 
the  surface  should  be  broken  up,  to  a  depth  of  3  to 
4  inches,  drawing  the  hoe  backwards  and  forwards 
afterwards,  in  order  to  incorporate  the  dressing 
with  the  soil.  A  safe  quantity  of  either  to  apply  is 
2  ozs.  per  square  yard. 

Perpetual  fruiting  Strawberries. — I  grew,  last 
year,  the  variety  St.  Joseph  for  autumn  use,  and 
was  well  pleased  with  it  as  a  fruiter.  I  had  the 
plants  set  out  on  a  warm  border  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  I  kept  the  blooms  picked  off  until  the 
month  of  September  ;  and  many  of  the  current 
year's  runners  fruited  quite  as  well  as  the  parent 
plants.  After  the  bearing  season  was  over,  the 
bed  was  not  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it 
remained  as  it  was  till  the  spring  in  order  that  I 
might  be  able  to  make  another  bed  with  the  runners. 
The  present  month  is  suitable  for  planting  this 
useful,  good-cropping  variety ;  and  although  the 
fruits  are  of  small  size,  they  are  of  high  flavour  and 
always  valued  late  in  the  year. 

Fruit  Room. — Most  fruit-rooms  are  empty  at 
this  date,  so  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  air  them.  It  is  advisable  to 
whitewash  the  ceilings  and  walls,  and  paint  the 
woodwork.  The  shelves  of  unheated  fruit-rooms, 
owing  to  dampness,  get  covered  with  mould  in  the 
spring,  and  when  this  occurs  hot  water  and 
washing-soda  should  be  used  in  cleaning  tbem.  If 
a  damp-fruit-room  be  well  ventilated  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer,  much  of  the  moisture  will 
be  dissipated  ere  fruit  is  stored  therein. 


The   Week's  Work. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener,  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Hereford. 
Miscellaneous  Operations. — The  grafting  of  fruit- 
trees  may  be  performed  generally  in  these  islands 
at  about  this  date.  As  was  stated  in  a  previous 
calendar  the  operation  of  grafting  should  be  carried 
out  quickly,  the  scions  being  firmly  fixed  in  position 
andenclosed  forthwith  with  grafting  waxor  prepared 
clay.  The  cold  weather  ot  the  past  fortnight  has 
retarded  the  blossoming  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
considerably,   and  at    the  moment  of  writing  but 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Bamboos.  — These  graceful  evergreens  maybe  grown 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  success  if  protected  from 
the  north-east  winds  in  the  inland  districts,  and 
north-east  and  south-west  winds  along  the  southern 
coast.  Positions  having  a  southerly  aspect  are 
sometimes  met  with  on  the  margins  of  ornamental 
waters,  and  glades,  and  glensin  the  vicinity  of  woods. 
Such  sheltered  spots  are  ideal  ones  for  Bamboos. 
Given  natural  protection  by  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
plants  grow  very  satisfactorily,  and  the  labour  in- 
volved in  affording  artificial  protection  in  exposed 
sites  does  not  exist.  A  Bamboo  garden  may  be 
made  on  a  lawn  near  the  dwelling,  and  if  the 
land  slopes  rather  rapidly,  surface-water  will 
readily  pass  away.  In  making  a  Bamboo  garden, 
sufficient  scope  should  be  taken  in  as  will  allow  for 
the  planting  belt  or  screen  of  evergreens,  say  of 
Hollies,  Yew,  Hornbeam.  Thuia  occidentalis,  and 
others.  The  land  should  be  trenched  and  manured, 
the  beds  should  be  pegged-out,  and  a  path  10  feet 
wide,  and  1  foot  deep,  well  drained  at  the  sides,  with 
drains  2  feet,  emptying  at  a  lower  level.  As- 
suming that  each  bed  will  be  allotted  to  one 
species,  a  drain  may  be  laid  from  each  bed  to  the 
main-path  drain  ;  for  it  is  a  vital  point  to  get  rid  of 
moisture  quickly,  especially  in  the  winter. 

Soil  for  Bamlioos.  —  For  general  purposes  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  of  good  quality,  some  rotten 
cow-dung,  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  and  plenty  of  coarse 
road-grit  is  excellent  for  Bamboos.  This  mixture 
should  be  well  incorporated  before  planting  is  done. 


Leaf- mould  affords  a  useful  substance  wherewith  to 
top  dress  the  land  after  planting  it. 

Time  of  Planting. — The  best  time  for  planting  is 
in  April  and  May,  when  the  plants  show  signs  of  a 
renewal  of  growth,  and  new  canes  push  up  from 
the  bottom.  Vigorous  plants  in  pots  3  to  5  feet 
high  should  be  bought,  smaller  ones  entail  a  wait  of 
several  years  before  they  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment. The  land  should  have  had  time  to  settle. 
The  holes  should  be  dug  out  large  enough  to  take 
the  roots  without  crushing  or  bruising,  for  much 
of  the  future  success  will  depend  upon  the  care 
with  which  the  planting  is  performed.  The  fol- 
lowing selection  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
relative  hardiness  and  height  of  the  different 
species:  —  Arundinaria  Simoni,  A.  japonica,  A. 
nitida,  &c.  ;  Phyllostachys  viridi-glaucescens,  P. 
aurea,  P.  mitis,  P.  nigra,  P.  Quilloi,  &c.  ;  Bam- 
busa  palmata,  B.  tessellata  (best  hardy  dwarf). 
These  mentioned  represent,  with  many  dwarf 
species,  as  Arundinaria  anceps,  A.  auricoma,  A. 
Fortunei,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  humilis,  A.  pumila, 
Bambusa  angustifolia,  B.  disticha,  B.  Nagashinia, 
B.  pygmasa,  Phyllostachys  bambusoides,  P.  rusci- 
folia.  The  dwarf  species  make  excellent  edgings 
to  the  beds  of  the  taller  species,  or  as  fringes  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  position  for  each  specimen 
being  indicated  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground, 
knock  out  the  plants  from  their  pots,  and  lay  out 
carefully  any  long  and  pliant  rhizomes,  over  and 
around  which  the  soil  should  be  filled  in  evenly 
to  the  top  of  the  ball,  and  water  afforded  copiously. 
No  firming  of  the  soil  should  be  done  other  than 
this  for  two  or  three  days. 

Propagation. — The  raising  of  Bamboos  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  at  Abbotsbury,  and  the 
following  method  is  that  adopted.  The  soil  is  of  the 
ferrous  oolitic  formation  and  porous,  conducive  to 
the  formation  of  innumerable  off-sets  in  the  Bamboos 
annually,  and  these,  with  a  sharp  spade  are 
easily  detached,  dug  up  and  separated ;  in  about 
three  years  they  become  nice  specimens.  These 
plants  are  not  coddled,  but  at  the  proper  season  they 
are  put  out  in  their  respective  places,  and  afforded 
water  frequently  during  the  summer,  and  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  In  the  open  porous  soil, 
Phyllostachys  aurea,  P.  mitis  and  P.  nigra,  once 
they  have  taken  kindly  to  the  ground,  produce 
these  offsets  freely,  but  the  robbing  of  the  plants  of 
their  offsets  somewhat -discourages  the  growth  of 
strong  canes  in  the  parent  plants.  Rhizomatous 
shoots  are  produced  abundantly  on  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens.  In  replanting  these,  a  trench  should 
be  taken  out  as  for  Celery,  and  the  rhizomes  laid 
therein  and  carefully  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
fine  soil  and  spent  Mushroom-bed  dung.  The 
trench  being  partially  filled  in,  admits  of  bracken 
being  put  over  it  to  keep  out  the  cold.  In  two  or 
three  years  the  plants  are  available  for  trans- 
planting. 

Isolated  Specimens  of  Bamboos  of  goodly  pro- 
portion may  be  used  in  beds  with  Cactus  Dahlias 
for  colour,  and  ground  cover.  Bamboos  are  gross 
feeders  when  thoroughly  established,  requiring 
water  to  be  copiously  afforded  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  alternating  these  with 
weak  liquid  -  manure  or  mulchings  of  cow-dung. 
Rats  sometimes  play  havoc  with  the  young  corms 
and  shoots,  which  are  sweet,  and  the  pests  should 
be  trapped,  or  but  little  progress  will  be  made  by 
the  plants. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioak, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 
Trichopilias. — This  charming  genus  is  not  grown 
so  commonly  as  the  delightful  perfume  of  some 
species,  the  lovely  flowers  of  others,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  grow  under  cultivation, 
entitle  them  to  be.  Dividing  tbem  into  the  cool  or 
intermediate,  and  the  warm-house  groups  :  in  the 
first  we  have  T.  fragrans,  of  which  the  form  called 
nobilis  is  the  best ;  T.  crispa,  and  T.  marginata, 
and  of  the  other  group — T.  suavis,  T.  tortilis,  and 
T.  brevis,  which  do  best  in  the  Cattleya-house. 
The  first  three  may  be  grown  in  well-drained  pots, 
with  the  usual  surfacing  of  peat  and  sphagnum- 
moss,  affording  them  water  copiously  when  rooting, 
but  at  other  times  a  rather  limited  quantity.  The 
other  three  thrive  only  in  baskets  or  p  vns  hung  up  to 
the  roof,  owing  probably  to  the  need  for  a  dry  base 
during  the  winter  when  there  is  no  growth  in  the 
plants.  T.  fragrans  and  suavis,  having  flowered, 
may  be  put  into  new  pans  or  baskets,  as  their 
condition  requires,  taking   care  not   to  bunch  the 
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roots  together,  but  to  place  crocks  and  potting 
materials  amongst  them.  When  the  replanting  is 
finished,  let  water  be  abundantly  afforded  with  a 
fine  rose  watering-can,  and  afterwards,  till  the 
roots  have  made  progress,  merely  sprinkle  the 
surface  of  the  sphagnum-moss  so  that  it  may  be 
kept  alive.  The  other  species  should  be  treated 
similarly  when  flowering  is  past.  T.  tortilis  suffers 
if  water  lodge  in  the  young  leaves,  and  means 
should  be  taken  to  frequently  rid  them  of  any  that 
may  be  found  there. 

Trichosma  suavis. — The  growths  of  this  pretty 
free-flowering,  cool-house  Orchid,  from  the  Khasia 
Hills,  will  soon  be  emitting  new  roots — a  period 
when,  if  re-potting  is  necessary,  it  should  be  carried 
out.  The  plant  should  be  accommodated  in  a  pot 
which  has  been  filled  to  three-fourths  of  its  depth 
with  crocks,  over  which  put  a  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  peat,  one  of  turfy-loam,  and  one  of 
sphagnum-moss,  adding  enough  silver-sand  or  very 
small  crocks  to  give  porosity.  The  same  degree  of 
humidity,  temperature,  and  shade,  as  are  found  to 
suit  Masdevallias,  agree  with  Trichosma  suavis, 
excepting  when  rooting  freely  it  needs  much  less 
water  at  the  root  than  Masdevallias. 

Ada  aurantiaca. — This  plant  is  most  successfully 
cultivated  when  it  is  placed  in  the  warmer  part  of 
the  cool  Orchid-house.  The  flower-spikes  are  pro- 
duced by  the  young  growths,  and  when  the  former 
are  removed  from  the  plant,  re-surfacing  or  re- 
potting according  to  requirements  may  be  performed. 
Any  plant  which  is  to  be  re-potted  should  have  the 
whole  of  the  decayed  materials  removed,  and  be 
placed  in  a  pot  nearly  rilled  with  crocks,  the 
remaining  space  being  filled  with  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss  in  about  equal  proportions.  Until 
such  time  as  the  roots  have  seized  upon  the  new 
compost,  only  enough  water  should  be  applied  as 
will  keep  the  moss  alive  ;  and  afterwards,  and  all 
through  its  season  of  growth,  abundance  of  water 
is  required — but  during  the  winter  a  moderately 
dry  state  at  the  root  is  best,  spotting  of  the  leaves 
usually  following  the  use  of  much  water. 

Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum  is  a  pretty  winter- 
flowering  species,  and  any  plant  which  stands  in  need 
of  more  rooting-space  may  at  this  season  be  turned 
out  of  its  pot,  and  have  as  much  of  the  decayed 
material  and  dead  roots  removed  as  is  possible 
without  injuring  the  living  ones  ;  and  having  done 
this,  arrange  the  roots  in  a  clean  pot,  inserting 
crocks  amongst  them  to  within  2  inches  of  the 
rim,  over  which  peat  and  sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
proportions  should  be  placed,  and  pressed  down 
with  gentle  firmness  ;  the  fibre-like  roots  of  this 
species  are  more  like  those  of  a  Heath  than  an 
Orchid.  The  plants  should  be  accommodated  in  a 
house  having  a  temperature  of  5SJ  to  63  ,  and 
afforded  water  sparingly  at  all  seasons,  excepting 
when  in  full  growth. 


mixture  of  sulphur,  water,  and  a  little  sour  milk. 
Where  this  pest  is  already  to  be  seen,  the  leaves 
should  be  carefully  sponged  with  soapy-water. 

Later  Vines  should  be  treated  according  to  their 
stage  of  development,  but  two  or  three  important 
points  in  culture  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind.  Early  stopping  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  young  bunches,  allow- 
ing the  shoots  to  make  another  leaf  or  two  later  if 
there  is  sufficient  space  for  them.  Early  thinning 
of  the  berries  will  prevent  a  waste  of  the  plant's 
strength.  Disbud  Vines  in  late  houses  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  determined  which  will  make  the  best 
bunches,  and  retain  no  more  growths  than  can  be 
given  full  exposure.  Avoid  high  temperatures, 
especially  during  the  night,  and  endeavour  by  this 
means,  free  ventilation,  and  judicious  damping, 
to  keep  the  young  growth  short-jointed  and  sturdy  ; 
then  the  bunches  of  fruit  will  be  of  the  same 
character. 

Pines. — Any  plants  that  are  nearing  the  ripening 
stage  will  need  a  rather  drier  atmosphere  than 
fruiters  generally,  and  later  on,  as  the  fruits 
approach  ripeness,  less  water  should  be  afforded 
at  the  roots.  Plants  in  flower  should  also  be  kept 
somewhat  drier  for  a  time,  but  following  this 
apply  a  rich  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  and  bone- 
meal,  and  remove  a  few  of  the  oldest  leaves  from 
the  base  of  the  plants.  Any  suckers  that  may  rob 
the  fruit  should  be  removed  early.  After  this 
liberal  feeding  will  be  desirable,  and  the  plants 
guarded  from  any  kind  of  check.  Carefully 
examine  succession  plants  recently  potted,  and 
afford  water  to  those  that  require  it.  More 
liberal  treatment  can  be  given  the  plants  later 
when  root-action  has  commenced,  and  increased 
ventilation  will  be  needed  at  the  same  time.  Do 
not  use  the  syringe  except  on  the  brightest  days, 
and  then  but  moderately.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
moist  by  frequently  sprinkling  all  available  sur- 
faces, including  the  hot-bed.  A  night  temperature 
of  70°  to  75°,  and  S0°  by  day,  will  be  sufficiently 
high  for  fruiters,  with  10°  or  15°  more  by  sunheat. 
Succession  plants  for  the  time  being  may  be  given 
10°  lower  all  round. 


or  slightly  less  in  heavy  soils.  The  best  method  of 
plantiDg  is  to  dig  out  a  tolerably  wide  trench,  and 
after  making  this  as  level  as  possible,  place  the  sets 
at  the  desired  distance  apart,  covering  them 
with  leaf-mould,  and  levelling  over  this  the  former 
soil.  There  are  so  many  good  varieties,  both  for 
second-early,  and  main  crops,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recommend  any  special  ones  ;  but  when  one  or  two 
have  been  found  to  thrive  in  a  district  it  is  as  well 
to  keep  to  those  rather  than  try  experiments  upon  a 
large  scale  with  new  kinds  which  may  not  thrive  in 
that  particular  soil. 

Sgerfs. —During  fine  weather,  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
workable  condition,  sow  seeds  for  the  principal  crops 
of  Broccoli,  Kales,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  ; 
also  seeds  of  Cabbage  for  use  in  autumn.  The 
seed  is  best  sown  moderately  thickly  in  shallow 
drills,  about  1  foot  apart.  Thinning  out  can  be 
done  as  germination  takes  place.  Sprinkle  some 
soot  and  wood-ashes  over  the  ground  subsequently, 
and  in  dry  weather  afford  water.  Old  fish-netting 
will  afford  protection  against  birds. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — Early  Vines  with  berries  now  approach- 
ing the  colouring  stage  will  need  a  change  in  treat- 
ment.    The  use  of  fermenting  materials  or  evapo- 
rating troughs  that  may  have  been  used  to  charge 
the   air   with   ammonia   should   be  gradually   dis- 
continued.    At  the  same  time  the  roots  must  be 
afforded   liberal   treatment,    as   at    this   stage   the 
berries  swell  very  rapidly.     Examine  the  border, 
and  if   necessary  apply  liquid-manure,  and  subse- 
quently   a   dressing   of    Mushroom-dung   or   well- 
decayed  cow-manure.     Ventilate  the  house  freely 
throughout  the  ripening  stage,  in  order  to  prevent 
condensation    upon    the    berries.       This   is    espe- 
cially important  in  the  case  of  varieties  liable  to 
"cracking,"'  such  as   Madresfield  Court  and  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.     Cracking  will  never  occur  unless  the 
atmosphere  in  the  house  reaches  saturation  point. 
It  can  be  prevented  by  systematic  ventilation  night 
and  day,  in  conjunction  with  a  constant  mild  heat 
in  the  hotwater-pipes.     Stopping  of  shoots  at  this 
stage  should  be  done  with  caution,  especially  if  the 
Vines  carry   a   heavy   crop.      A    moderately   free 
growth  in  the  last  stage  of  ripening  is  very  desir- 
able.     Muscat  and   other   white-fruited   varieties 
will   colour  better   and  quicker   if  a  leaf  or   two 
above  the  bunches  are  tied  aside  to  give  them  more 
light.     Maintain  a  temperature  of    70°   to   70     by 
day,  and  of  So   to  90°  with  sun-heat,  and  a  decline 
to  6.5°  during  the  night.     Muscats  may  be  given  a 
temperature  5°  higher  than  the  above  figures.     To 
prevent  red-spider  spreading,  paint  the  pipes  with  a 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 

Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Artichokes  (Globe).  —  The  cultivation  of  these 
would  be  much  more  easy  if  protection  were 
afforded  them  during  winter.  In  cases  where 
litter  has  been  placed  round  the  stools,  suckers  are 
pushing  through,  and  planting  may  with  safety  be 
commenced  towards  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
plants  rarely  do  well  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  position  for  more  than  two  years,  therefore 
half  the  plantation  should  be  removed  each  year  to 
a  plot  of  ground  which  has  been  previously  well 
dug  and  manured.  For  the  new  plantation  do  not 
make  use  of  suckers  growing  from  the  base  of  the 
flowering  stems,  but  employ  those  nearest  the  roots, 
as  these  will  produce  the  largest  heads.  Allow 
a  distance  of  three  feet  between  the  suckers, 
and  about  four  feet  between  the  rows,  and  when 
planted,  afford  them  sufficient  water  to  prevent 
flagging.  To  beds  one  year  old  apply  some  salt, 
or  other  fertiliser,  gently  forking  it  in  near  the 
roots.  In  gardens  where  unprotected  stools  have 
been  killed  by  frosts,  a  sowing  should  be  made 
under  glass,  but  the  results  will  be  less  satisfactory, 
as  by  such  means  the  heads  are  generally  long 
spined  and  less  tender. 

Potatos. — Planting  should  be  coutinued  until  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  and  as  the  recent  cold 
weather  has  retarded  the  tubers,  there  is  little 
danger  of  injury  from  frost.  Where  allotments  or 
other  exposed  plots  of  ground  can  be  used  for  their 
culture,  the  better  will  be  the  crop.  Potatos 
succeed  the  best  with  fullest  exposure  to  light, 
and  the  sets  planted  in  fresh  soil.  As  to  the 
distances  to  be  allowed  the  sets  when  planting, 
the  habits  of  varieties  must  be  considered.  In 
walled-iu  gardens,  and  for  taller  growing  varieties, 
the  distance  between  the  rows  should  naturally  be 
greater  than  where  opposite  conditions  obtain.  In 
fairly  rich  soils,  and  for  dwarf  varieties,  IS  to  'JO 
inches  between  the  rows  will  be  ample.  For  the 
main  crop,  however,  it  is  not  amiss  to  leave  over 
2  feet  from  row  to  row,  as  this  allows  of  the  soil 
being  brought  well  up  to  the  plants.  The  distance 
of  the  sets  from  each  other  should  vary  from 
12  to  14  inches,  aud  the  depth  may  be  about  6  inches, 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

The  Fernery.  —  The  maintenance  of  a.  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65  , 
and  by  day  of  70°  to  75°,  will  suit  most  collections 
of  exotic  Ferns.  The  plants  of  Adiantum  set  apart 
for  furnishing  fronds  for  cutting  should  be  grouped 
together  in  a  light  position,  and  afforded  little  or  no 
shading,  with  which  kind  of  treatment  the  fronds 
grow  more  erect,  last  much  longer  when  cut,  and 
are  of  a  colour  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  when 
employed  with  cut  flowers  than  is  the  case  when 
the  plants  are  shaded  from  the  sun.  Ferns  which 
may  be  growing  in  suspended  baskets  should  have 
all  of  the  old  fronds  removed,  so  as  to  allow  the 
young  growth  to  develop  properly.  If  very  large 
baskets  are  necessary  in  some  cases,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  employ  more  loam  in  the  soil  than  is 
usual  when  Ferns  are  grown  in  pots,  as  it  holds 
moisture  better  than  peat,  and  consequently 
immersion  in  water  is  less  frequently  required. 

Azaleas,  Richardias,  Cinerarias,  and  other  deco- 
rative plants  not  required  at  the  present  season 
will  continue  in  flower  longer  and  retain  their 
colour  and  freshness  better  if  they  are  removed  to 
a  greenhouse  having  a  north  aspect  ;  ample  venti- 
lation being  afforded  at  the  top  and  bottom  during 
mild  weather,  and  sufficient  ventilation  during  the 
night  as  will  cause  a  circulation  of  the  air.  Let 
the  paths  and  stages  be  damped  twice  or  thrice 
daily  in  sunDy  weather.  Before  removing  Cinera- 
rias and  Calceorarias,  fumigate  or  vaporise  before 
the  flowers  expand. 

Chrysanthemums.—  Those  plants  which  are  to  be 
grown  for  furnishing  large  blooms  may  be  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots  forthwith,  employing  as  a  potting- 
compost  good  turfy-loam,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  spent  Mu3hroom-bed  dung.  The 
crocks  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  ball, 
and  the  potting  performed  firmly,  burying  the  ball 
about  1  inch  lower  than  before.  Place  the  plants 
on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  in  cold  pits,  and  keep  rather 
close,  so  as  to  prevent  a  check  being  given.  If, 
as  previously  recommended,  the  soil  is  in  the 
proper  state  as  regards  moisture,  not  any  water 
need  be  afforded  for  several  days  after  the  re- 
potting, but  the  syringe  used  lightly  instead  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Wheu  the  plants  are  re- 
established, ventilate  freely  by  tilting  the  sashes, 
or  removing  these  altogether  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  by  day.  Dust  the  points  of  the  shoots 
with  tobacco-powder  on  the  first  appearance  of 
green  or  black  fly.  The  Pompon  and  decorative 
varieties  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  Japanese 
aud  incurved  ;  and  if  bush  or  trained  plants  are 
required,  some  amount  of  pinching  the  points  will 
be  necessary.  Auy  surplus  of  plants  there  may  be 
should  be  shifted  on  so  as  to  furnish  a  supply  of 
strong  cuttings  for  forming  dwarf  pUuts  that  will 
flower  in  5  and  li-inch  pots.  Dwarf  plants  are 
also  produced  by  cutting-down,  and  are  good  for 
exhibition  groups,  where  only  one  or  two  blooms  on 
a  plant  are  wanted  ;  the  cutting  down  method 
being  preferable  as  giving  a  longer  period  of  time 
in  which  to  build  up  large  blooms.  For  furnishing 
the  conservatory  and  lor  use  in  the  dwelling 
strouf  cuttings  made  from  the  tops  of  plants  and 
struck  about  the  end  of  next  mouth  are  useful. 
These  cuttings  Bhould  be  struck  m  a  hotbed  having 
a  brisk  bottom-heat. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTI8EMENT8  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  fop  Publication,  os  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling, 
ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
Tcept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
"by  special  arrangement. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


April  16— Bank  Holiday. 

April  17/ Paris  Universal  Exhibition,  Tem. 


MONDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

I     porary  Horticultural  Show  opens. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  18-York  Florista'  Exhibition. 
THURSDAY,     April  in— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

SALES. 

WEDNESDAY',  April  18.  —  Lilies,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY,  April  10.— Imported  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY',  April  20.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 48'6°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— April  10  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  57° ;  Min.  42°.     Fine  ; 

showery. 
Provinces.— April  10  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  f, 2°,  Home  Counties  : 

Min.,  42",  Shetland. 


»      1  tt    i.-    1     We  nave  received  a  special  notice 
Royal  Horticul-     ,  ,.  ,  ,      •         ,  ,, 

tural  Society.  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the 
Fellows,  and  of  horticulturists  generally.  We 
have  also  received  a  draft  copy  of  the  new  bye- 
taws  necessitated  by  the  new  charter.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  notice,  that  the 
general  meeting  to  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
April  25,  at  2  p.m.,  is  summoned  for  two 
distinct  purposes  :  1,  the  consideration,  and, 
if  approved,  the  sanction  of  the  new  bye-laws  ; 
and,  2,  the  adoption  of  a  proposal,  a,  to 
purchase  a  freehold  site  in  the  parish  of  Limps- 
field,  Surrey,  for  the  purpose  of  "developing 
new  gardens  thereon  [two  miles  from  a 
railway  station]  ; "  and,  h,  to  enter  into 
negotiation  with  certain  public  bodies  with  the 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Horti- 
culture. It  is  evident  that  this  programme 
contains  so  many  details  that  ought  to  be 
fully  discussed,  that  it  will  be  most  undesirable 
that  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  arrive  at 
an  irrevocable  decision  at  any  oue  meeting. 
We  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  the  meeting 
may  be  adjourned  for  the  special  consideration 
of  the  second  and  most  important  proposal. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  at  117,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  April 25,  at  2  p.m.  : — 

(i.)    To  consider,    and    sanction    if    approved 
(either  with  or  without  addition,  omission, 
or  alteration),  certain  new  Bye-laws  ren- 
dered    necessary     by    the    Supplemental 
Charter  lately  granted  to  the  Society. 
<ii.)    To  consider  and  adopt,  if  approved,   the 
following  resolutions,  viz.  : — 
(a)    That   in   accordance    with    the    re- 
commendation  adopted    unanimously 
at   the   Annual    General   Meeting   to 
celebrate  the  Centenary  of  the  Society 
by  removing  the  Gardens  from  Chis- 


wick, this  meeting  adopts  the  proposal 
of  the  Council  to  purchase  a  freehold 
site  in  the   parish   of   Limpsfield,   in 
Surrey,  and  authorises  the  Council  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  acquiring 
the  said  site,  and  for  developing  new 
gardens  thereon. 
(b)    That  this    meeting  authorises  the 
Council    to   enter     into    negotiations 
with,  and   to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture,  the   University   of    London, 
and    the    County    Councils,     with    a 
view    to   the  establishment   in    con- 
nection with  or  in  affiliation   to  the 
Society,   of  a   representative    School 
of     Practical     and    Scientific    Horti- 
culture ;  the  scheme  to  be  duly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fellows  for  approval. 
N.B. — The  Supplemental  Charter  and  the  new 
bye-laws  wUl  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.,  part  3.    Fellows 
requiring  an  advance  proof  of  the   bye-laws    can 
obtain  it  on  personal  application  at  the  Society's 
office.  By  Order  of  Council, 

W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

As  to  the  bye-laws,  the  present  Council  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  enjoys  the  fullest  confidence 
of  the  Fellows,  so  that,  save  on  sundry  points 
of  detail,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  difficulty 
will  arise,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  should  any  particular  bye-law  be  found 
objectionable  in  practice,  it  can  easily  be 
amended  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose. 

In  looking  casually  through  the  bye-laws,  we 
notice  one  clause,  16,  which  provides  for  the 
election  of  certain  eminent  British  horticul- 
turists without  payment.  We  think  this  clause 
should  certainly  be  modified,  so  as  to  allow,  as 
formerly,  of  the  admission  of  sundry  distin- 
guished men  of  science  who  are  ready  and 
willing  to  help  the  Society  in  its  scientific 
work,  though  they  would  not  care  to  call 
themselves  "  eminent  British  horticulturists." 

Clause  45  empowers  the  Council  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  Fellows  by  means  of  "  proxies.'' 
Proxy  voting  was  abolished  some  years  ago,  and 
its  power  for  mischief  is  so  great  that  we  trust 
it  may  not  be  resuscitated. 

Clause  50  reads  now  as  if  the  library  were 
the  property  of  the  Society.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  so  ;  the  library  is  the  property  of  the 
Lindley  Trustees,  and  is  held  by  them  for  the 
benefit  of  horticulturists  in  general,  and  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  in  particular.  It  seems 
to  us  of  great  importance  that  the  relation 
between  the  two  bodies  should  be  made  perfectly 
clear.  For  instance,  the  Trustees  have  no 
power  to  remove  the  library  to  the  School  of 
Horticulture  at  Limpsfield,  even  if  it  were 
desirable  to  do  so. 

The  second  proposal  is  far  more  important, 
as  it  may  lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences. 
We  deeply  regret  that  the  Council  has  not  been 
more  explicit  in  the  notice  that  it  has  sent  out. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  some  detailed 
information  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  Chis- 
wick lease  has  to  run — whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  reorganise  Chiswick  for  a  time,  and 
thus  avoid  the  very  large  outlay  which  the 
removal  of  the  present  houses,  if  permitted  by 
the  landlord,  and  the  formation  of  an  entirely 
new  garden  must  necessarily  entail.  Infor- 
mation is  also  needed  as  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  garden,  and  the  sources 
whence  the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  Annual  Report  it  is  stated  that 
an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Fellows  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds,  but  we  fear   it   is  hardly 


likely  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  forthcoming 
from  this  source.  No  doubt,  the  Council  will, 
at  the  meeting,  give  full  information  on  these 
and  other  points  that  will  suggest  themselves  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  proposals  of  such  magni- 
tude cannot  be  adequately  discussed  at  one 
meeting  unless  the  information  we  allude  to  is 
circulated  among  the  Fellows  before  the  meet- 
ing. To  attempt  to  carry  such  proposals  at  a 
meeting  where  nine-tenths  of  those  present 
will  in  any  case  be  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  details,  would  be  perfectly  reckless, 
and  we  have  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
Council  to  suppose  that  they  will  attempt  to 
"rush"  the  matter.  If  it  be  not  expedient  to 
publish  these  details  beforehand,  then  they 
will  do  doubt  be  laid  before  the  meeting,  when 
an  adjournment  can  take  place  to  give  the 
Fellows  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
scheme  in  detail  before  definitely  committing 
themselves  to  it. 


LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.  — On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  19, 
at  8  P.  M. ,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — I. 
"Alpine  Vegetation  of  Tibet  and  the  Andes,"  by 
Messrs.  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c, 
and  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  M.A..&C.  II.  "On some 
Mosses  from  China  and  Japan,"  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Salmon. 

"  Botanical  Magazine."— The  April  number 

contains  coloured  figures  and  descriptions  of : — 

Verbascum  longi/olium  (Tenore),  t.  7707.  —  A 
noble  species  with  bold  undulating  foliage,  covered 
with  grey  down,  and  dense  spikes  of  yellow  flowers. 
Pvaised  at  Kew  from  seed  procured  from  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons.    Native  of  S.  Italy  and  the  Balkans. 

Deutzia  discolor  (Hemsley),  var.  pur/mrasceTis, 
t.  7708. — A  shrub  with  opposite,  shortly  stalked, 
cordate,  ovate  acute  leaves,  and  terminal  heads  of 
pinkish  flowers.     Native  of  Yunnan. 

Antholyza  Schweinfurthi  (Baker),  t.  7709. — This 
was  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in  our  columns,  1894, 
i.,  p.  588.  Flowers  in  curved  racemes,  each  flower 
slender,  arching,  red.     Native  of  Abyssinia. 

Clematis  orientalis  tanijutica  (Maximowicz),  t. 
7710. — A  climber  with  ovate,  lanceolate,  pinnatisect 
leaves,  the  segments  lanceolate  dentate  ;  flowers  on 
long  axillary  stalks,  yellow.  Native  of  Central 
Asia. 

Renanthera  Imsehootiana  (Rolfe),  t.  7711  ;  see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1898,  i.,  fig.  17. — The  flowers 
are  in  long  loose  racemes,  or  panicles.  The  sepals 
are  unequal,  the  posterior  one  being  linear,  oblanceo- 
late,  dull  yellow  ;  the  two  lateral  ones  clawed,  oval, 
obtuse,  cinnabar-red  ;  the  petals  are  linear,  spatu- 
late,  yellow  with  red  spots  ;  the  lip  very  small, 
three-lobed,  yellow  with  scarlet  blotches.  Native 
of  Assam,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co. 

Rose  Show  Fixtures  in  1900.— In  addition 
to  those  fixtures  that  appeared  in  our  columns  in 
the  issue  for  March  17,  are  the  following : — June  27 
(Wednesday),  Southampton  (two  days)  ;  June  2S 
(Thursday),  Colchester  ;  July  3  (Tuesday),  West- 
minster (R.H.S. );  July  4  (Wednesday),  Farning- 
ham  ;  July  10  (Tuesday),  Harrow  and  Wolver- 
hampton (three  days)  ;  July  14  (Saturday),  New 
Brighton ;  July  21  (Saturday),  Newton  Mearns  ; 
July  25  (Wednesday),  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (three 
days.  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  of  Kosebank,  Berkham- 
sted,  Herts,  writes  that  he  will  be  glad  to  receive 
the  dates  of  any  other  Rose  show  fixtures  (or  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  in  which  Roses  form  a  leading 
feature)  for  the  next  list  of  Rose  show  fixtures 
which  will  appear  early  next  month. 

Croydon  and  District  Horticultural 
Mutual  Improvement  Society.  —  The  next 
meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
April    17,   when   a  paper    will    be   read   by   Mr. 
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Ealing  Gardeners' 
'How  Plants  Feed." 
John-   Gregory,   60, 


•Green,    Chairman     of     the 
Society,  the   subject   being   ' 
The  hon.   secretary   is   Mr. 
Canterbury  Road,  Croydon. 

Paris  Exhibition.— It  is  announced  that  the 
Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Saturday,  April  14. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Freeman,  lately  assistant  to 
Prof.  Farmer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  technical  assis- 
tant to  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society.— The  disas- 
trous financial  failure  at  Maidstone  last  year  has 
induced  the  Society  to  reconsider  its  policy.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  recommended  that  in  place  of  a  show 
in  or  near  a  different  town  each  year,  that  it  would 
be  much  more  economical  to  hold  the  show  in  some 
permanent  locality,  preferably  in  the  centre  of 
England,  which  would  be  convenient  for  railway 
access  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  fully  considered,  but  the 
proposal  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Martin  Sutton,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Council  should  not  make  such  a  drastic  change 
without  being  sure  that  they  were  in  touch  with 
their  clientele.  Mr.  Sutton's  resolution,  however, 
was  ultimately  withdrawn,  and  the  committee 
reappointed,  with  a  view  of  selecting  a  suitable  site 
for  a  permanent  showyard. 

"Surrey's  Capital."— This  is  the  name  of  a 
"Handbook  for  Guildford,  with  short  notes  on 
places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,"  by  Joseph 
E.  Morris.  It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Homeland  Association  for  the  Promotion  and 
Encouragement  of  Touring  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  is  obtainable  from  Frank  Lasham, 
61,  High  Street,  Guildford ;  and  from  the  St. 
Bride's  Press,  Ltd.,  24,  Bride  Lane,  E.C.  It  is 
just  the  Bort  of  book  to  please  an  intending  visitor 
to  or  resident  at  Guildford,  as  it  gives  an  intelligent 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  such  as  local  guides 
do  not  always  provide.  The  fishing  grounds  and 
cycle  runs  receive  special  attention,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  attractive  pictures,  and  a  useful  map. 

"Fruit  Growers'  Year  Book."  — This 
"annual"  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  Cable, 
Hatton  House,  Great  Queen  Street.  It  contains 
lists  of  the  fruit  salesmen  in  various  towns,  direc- 
tions for  work  in  fruit  gardens  during  each  month 
of  the  year,  together  with  articles  on  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Pear  -  tree,  diseases  of  fruit  trees, 
management  of  greenhouses,  thinning  of  Grapes, 
and  other  practical  subjects.  It  is  a  valuable  little 
book  for  all  connected  with  the  growth  or  the  sale 
•of  fruit. 

Open  Spaces.  —  It  is  worth  noting  that 
progress  is  being  made  with  sundry  variously 
proportioned  open  spaces  under  the  care  of  the 
London  County  Council.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  Thames,  at  Bromley-by-Bow,  a  small  but  much 
needed  recreation  ground  will  shortly  be  handed 
over  to  the  youngsters.  On  the  south  side,  at 
Deptford,  a  small  playground  and  gymnasium  will 
fee  ready  at  an  early  date.  They  are  shortly  to 
throw  open  Sydenham  Hill  Park— 17  acres  of 
ground  at  Upper  Sydenham  ;  Whitsuntide  is  given 
as  the  opening  time.  Of  the  Manor  Place  Lees,  all 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  has  not  yet  got  through 
the  legal  preliminaries  ;  but  those  once  got  over,  the 
work  necessary  to  fit  the  ground  for  its  proposed 
•object  will  be  rapidly  carried  on.  The  date  for 
opening  cannot  be  fixed. 

Stock-taking  :  March.— The  figures  which 
have  been  made  public  since  our  last  stock-taking, 
relating  to  the  national  income,  expenditure,  and 
war  loan,  are  stupendous  ;  but  the  record  of  the 
past  month's  foreign  trade  is  appetising,  for  it  still 
shows  progress.  The  imports  for  March.  1899, 
are  £41,492,388;  for  March,  1900,  £44.922,134,  or 
an   increase   of    £3,429,746.      Raw    materials    for 


textile  manufactures  for  various  industries,  also 
manufactured  articles  of  various  classes  are  about 
£3,000,000  out  of  the  total  value  of  nearly 
£3,500,000  of  the  increase  noted.  Our  usual 
"summary"  excerpt  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

41,492,388 

44,922,134 

+  3,429,746 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

13,645,290 

13,454,168 

—191,122 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink — dutiable 

2,206,597 

2,533,965 

+327,363 

Raw    materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures           

6,406,529 

7,979,926 

+1,473,397 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and  manufactures 

3,648,S72 

4,629,891 

+9S1.019 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,504,919 

1,695,076 

+190,157 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

112,094 

106,935 

—5,159 

The  figures  for  the  three  months  of  last  year  are 
£118,242,584,  against  £127,078,536  for  the  just 
expired  quarter — or  an  increase  of  £8,835,952. 
The  following  figures  relate  to  foreign  imports  of 
fruits,  roots,  and  vegetables  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

£. 

Apples 

231,931 

97,642 

—12,602 

Apricots  and  Peaches 

18 

+92 

Bananas...        bunches 

90.72S 

+38,722 

Grapes 

2.8S0 

1,507 

—373 

Lemons 

107,311 

81,503 

+4,669 

Nuts — Almonds  (cwt.) 

10,737 

7.7S9 

— 6.7SI 

Oranges 

1,357,443 

739,136 

— 65.82S 

Pears      

3,030 

895 

— 3.S23 

Plums    

5S 

145 

+323 

Unenumerated 

76,385 

2,319 

—37,067 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

395,686 

399,607 

—5,347 

Potatos cwt. 

67,894 

596,440 

+7S7.476 

Tomatos            ...      ,, 

46,88S 

+46,021 

Vegetables,  raw,   unenu- 
merated   value 

£129,200 

£68,907 

—60,233 

The  value  of  the — 


Exports 


for  March  is  £25,395,699,  against  £22,324,401  for 
the  same  month  last  year — an  increase  of  £3,071,29S. 
Raw  materials,  metals,  and  manufactures,  yarns, 
&c,  loom  very  largely  on  the  sheet,  but  the  items  of 
decrease  are  very  few  and  trifling  compared  with  the 
items  of  increases.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  this 
increase,  also  of  imported  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  articles,  is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  affairs  in  South  Africa.  The  exports  for  the  first 
three  months  of  last  year  are  given  at  £62,054,041, 
against  £72, 199,230— or  an  increase  amounting  to 
£10,145,189. 

Silver-sweet  Vine.  —  Under  this  name, 
American  horticultural  papers  style  Actinidia 
polygama.  The  foliage  on  the  end  of  the  flowering 
shoots  is  described  as  of  a  silvery-white  for  giving 
a  very  marked  and  beautiful  effect.  The  flowers 
are  fragrant. 

SELECTION.— The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  issued  on  March  31, 
contains  a  reprint  of  M.  H.  L.  de  Vilmorin's  sug- 
gestive paper  on  "  Selection  in  Plants,"  from  which, 
if  space  permit,  we  may  be  tempted  to  reproduce 
some  passages. 

Chinese  Plants.— Among  the  plants  recently 
discovered  in  China  by  Dr.  A.  Henry,  and 
W.  Hancock,  Esq.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bottinc 
Hkmsley,  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  at  the  Linnean  Society  on  April  5, 


were  an  Aspidopterys  (Malpighiaces),  having 
obcordate  leaves  resembling  those  of  some  Passi- 
flora,  and  Lespedeza  diversifolia,  and  Shuteria 
sinensis  ;  both  having  strikingly  dimorphic  leaves, 
without  intermediate  forms.  Tupidanthus  calyp- 
tratus,  a  singular  genus  founded  (Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  4908)  on  cultivated  specimens,  which 
flowered  at  Kew  in  1856,  was  previously  only 
known  from  Eastern  India  ;  it  is  an  odd-looking 
Bhrub,  quite  singular  perhaps  in  the  large 
number  of  cells  in  the  ovary,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding 150  !  Lonicera  calcarata  is  an  orna- 
mental species  of  Honeysuckle,  in  which  the 
corolla  has  a  long  basal  spur ;  and  Leycestena 
sinensis  is  a  new  species  with  capitate  flowers, 
found  growing  with  L.  formosa  and  L.  glauoo- 
phylla,  the  only  other  species  known.  Lysi- 
machia  insignis,  having  tall,  slender  stems  bearing 
two  or  three  leaves  at  the  top,  and  racemes  of 
flowers  below,  was  shown,  with  a  selection  from 
the  sixty  Chinese  species,  to  illustrate  the  great 
range  of  variety  in  habit  this  genus  has  developed 
in  the  Far  East.  A  new  Plectranthus,  like 
Lonicera  calcarata,  is  characterised  by  having 
a  long  spur.  The  genus  was  actually  founded  on  a 
species  having  a  spurred  corolla,  hence  the  name  : 
but  the  spur  is  relatively  much  shorter  in  the 
original  species.  Among  several  species  of  Quercus 
was  one  with  leaves  like  a  Magnolia,  and  beautiful 
acorns  more  than  2  inches  across.  Helicia  grandis 
(Proteaceaj)  is  a  very  fine  species,  out  of  about  a 
dozen  Kew  possesses  from  China,  though  half  of 
them  are  still  unpublished.  There  was  also  a 
specimen  of  Archangiopteris,  a  new  genu3  of  Ferns, 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  being  a  connecting 
link  in  structure  between  Angiopteris  and  Dauaea. 

HOPS.— The  Culture  of  Hops  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  shortly  to  be  published  by  Scott, 
Greenwood  &  Co.,  19.  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 
E.C.  It  will  deal  exhaustively  with  the  growth 
of  the  plant  for  brewing  purposes,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  manures  and  insecticides. 

COB/EA  SCANDENS. — Messrs.  Davis  S;  Sons, 
Yeovil,  have  sent  us  a  semi-double  flower  of  the 
variegated  form  of  this  species,  in  which  the  calyx 
was  normal,  but  the  corolla  consisted  of  five  separate 
pieces — two  of  the  stamens  were  normal,  three  partly 
petaloid.  We  cannot  tell  what  caused  the  irregularity. 

Emigration. — The  circular  issued  recently  by 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  31,  Broadway, 
Westminster,  does  not  disclose  any  great  demand 
for  working  emigrants  other  than  farm  and  general 
labourers,  and  female  servants  in  any  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  In  South  Australia,  farm 
labourers,  binders,  strippers,  boundary  riders,  and 
mxrried  couples  without  children  for  stations  are 
in  good  request.  In  Queensland  domestic  servants 
and  farm  hands  find  ready  employment,  to  whom 
free  or  reduced  passages  are  being  granted.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Western  Australia.  In  New 
Zealand  competent  men  find  ready  employment,  at 
good  wages,  at  shearing,  flax-milling,  bush-felling, 
road-making,  and  general  farm  work.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  severe  drought  badly  affected  the 
labour  market,  and  has  made  employment  scarce 
and  irregular.  In  Victoria,  railroad-making  is 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Melbourne,  otherwise  there  is  not 
much  demand  iu  general  for  labour.  Persons  are 
warned  against  going  to  South  Africa  in  search  of 
work  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Farm  and  general 
labourers,  skilled  miners,  and  female  domestic 
servants  are  chiefly  in  demand  in  Canada.  This  is 
the  best  season  of  the  year  for  emigration  to  that 
colony. 

Azalea  indica  Grafted  on  Rhododen- 
dron CCELESTINUM. — At  an  eveniug  meeting,  on 
February  12  last,  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Vienna,  Herr  Hon: artxer  Bayer  surprised  those 
present  with  a  magnificent  collection  of  flowering 
Azaleas  which  were  grafted  on  Rhododendron 
ccelestinum.     By  employing  this  species  as  a  stock 
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for  the  Azaleas,  stroDg  growth  is  obtained,  together 
with  much  freedom  to  flower,  and  great  endurance 
in  the  flower.  The  adaptability  of  Azaleas  on  this 
stock  for  forcing  purposes  is  not  impaired. 

"The  Century  Book  of  Gardening."— 
A  comprehensive  work  for  every  lover  of  the 
garden.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Cook.  (The  Country  Life 
Library  ;  published  at  the  offices  of  Country  Life, 
20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  and  by 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  7  to  12,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand).  We  have  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  this  publication  more  than  once,  and  iu  its 
present  and  completed  shape  are  pleased  to  find 
that  the  high  opinion  previously  formed  of  it  is 
quite  justified.  The  illustrations  call  for  especial 
commendation ;  they  are  artistic,  yet  truthful 
copies  of  nature,  and  supplied  from  reliable  sources. 
The  Century  Booh  of  Gardening  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  most  ancient  of 
crafts  is  now  carried.  Useful  hints  may  be  gleaned 
herefrom  by  the  amateur  cultivator  of  a  suburban 
back -yard,  as  well  as  by  the  more  ambitious  land- 
scape gardener  with  many  acres  under  his  control. 


PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Chrysanthemum  Mykto,  Revue  Hortuole,  March  1(3. 

Mammillaria  missouriensis,  Sweeii,  a  small  species  with 
oblong-obtuse  tubercles,  crowned  with  i  ring  of  sub-equal 
spines  ;  flowers  yellow,  berries  scarlet ;  Mrehmit'  Monthly. 

Pear  Joyai-    m;    Skftembre,  a  medium-sized;  pleasant- 
flavoured  Pear,  ripening  in  September;  Bulletin d'Arboriaah 
ture,  £c,  March. 
_Salvia  patens,  Revue  ,!,-  V ]I„rti,-,dl„re  Beige,  April. 

TifiRiDiA  pavonia,  two  varieties,  one.  a  yellow  self  without 
spots,  the  other  pure  white;  Itevuc  Je  l'.HortkuUv.n    lh-h„ 
April. 


PENCAEEOW. 

[See  Supplementary  Sheet.] 
Pencarrdw,  in  Cornwall,  was  laid  out  by  Sir 
William  Molesworth  in  the  intervals  between 
Parliamentary  sessions.  During  his  term  of  office 
as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  Kew  was  first 
opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays.  He  was  also 
the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ; 
and  like  the  present  Secretary  possessed  a  fine 
collection  of  Orchids,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
Kew  and  its  work. 

On  the  death  of  her  brother's  widow,  Mrs.  Ford, 
the  widow  of  the  brilliant  writer  Richard  Ford, 
succeeded  to  the  estate.  Mrs.  Ford  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  Conifers,  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
generally;  and  despite  her  advanced  age,  she 
retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  planting  of  many 
of,  the  finest  specimens.  To  her  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  particulars  — 

"My  brother,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  commenced  his  alterations 
in  1831,  at  the  age  of  21.  He  was  not  only  a 
scientific  botanist,  he  was  as  well  a  skilful  land- 
scape gardener.  He  converted  the  exceedingly 
ugly  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  into  the  present 
beautiful  terraced  garden.  The  rockery  took 
three  years  in  making,  and  a'l  the  gigantic  blocks 
of  granite  of  which  it  is  composed  were  brought  to 
Pencarrow  in  the  carts  of  his  farmers  (which  were 
lent  him  for  the  purpose),  from  places  ten  to  twelve 
miles  distant.  It  was  quite  a  sight  to  watch  the 
carts  arriving  with  these  huge  boulders,  that  the 
men  afterwards  assisted  in  placing  in  the  rockery. 
The  rockery  is  extremely  fine  and  well  arranged  ;  the 
huge  boulders  being  boldly  and  effectively  placed. 
In  it  are  growing  fine  Camellias,  Himalayan  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Andromeda  floribunda,  Yuccas,  &c. 

"  Sir  William  bought  almost  everything  of  value, 
horticulturally  speaking,  that  came  out  ;  he  had 
an  especially  fine  collection  of  Orchids,  which  was 
sold  after  his  death  in  1855,  while  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  The  seed  of  the  glorious 
Abies  amabilis  was  given  him  when  he  was  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  by  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
and  is  now  grown  to  be  the  finest  specimen  in 
England,   and  the  glory  of  my  home." 

The  collection  of  Conifers  is  a  fine  one  ;  for  the 
most  part  the  trees  are  grouped  on  either  sidejof  a 


long  carriage-drive.  At  the  Bodmin  end  there  is 
an  avenue  of  Araucaria  imbricata.  The  finest 
specimens  are  Abies  amabilis,  A.  cephalonica,  A. 
nobilis,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  and  C.  elegans, 
Cupressus  Goweniana,  C.  macrocarpa,  and  C.  toru- 
losa,  Juniperus  chinensis,  J.  excelsa,  and  J.  pro- 
cumbens  ;  Picea  Morinda,  many  fine,  well  clothed 
examples  ;  Pinus  insignis,  P.  insignis  var.  radiata, 
and  P.  Montezuma? ;  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  and 
its  var.  taxifoiia  ;  and  Fitzroya  patagonica.  These 
are  all  very  fine  specimens. 

At  the  Conifer  Conference  of  1891,  Mrs.  Ford 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Knigbtian  Medal  for  a  col- 
lection of  cones. 

Numbers  of  good  Gunnera  scabra  (one  very 
fine  G.  manicata),  Osmunda  regalis,  Bambusa 
Metake,  and  B.  nobilis,  grow  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  on  the  way  to  the  American  garden,  which 
contains  a  variety  of  6-feet-high  bushes  of  Camellia, 
Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  indica,  A.  aninna,  and 
hybrid  Rhododendrons. 

On  the  lawn  behind  the  large  Pinus  insignis 
stands  a  remarkably  good  Fagus  betuloides,  over 
40  feet  high,  and  of  good  form. 

The  flower  garden  seen  in  the  illustration  is  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  sunken  panel,  and  presents  a 
very  bright  appearance  in  summer. 

At  the  back  of  the  photograph  appears  a  corner 
of  the  raDge  of  glass-houses,  which  are  : — A  stove 
containing  some  fine  Crotons,  Anthurium  Veitchi, 
A.  magniticum,  Areca  lutescens,  A.  rubra,  and  a 
small  collection  of  Orchids.  At  the  back  of  the 
stove  is  a  nice  tropical  rockery,  Zingiberaceous 
pants,  Paudauus  graminifolius,  Rhapis  flabelli- 
formis,  &c,  the  ground  covered  with  Selaginellasand 
Fittonias.  Adjoining  the  stove  is  a  house  of  tropical 
Nymphreas,  with  large  baskets  of  Ferns  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  with  Bougainvillea  scabra,  Alla- 
manda  Schotti,  &c,  as  climbers.  In  this  range 
are  also  two  vineries,  a  cool  conservatory,  with 
large  plants  of  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea, 
Latania  borbonica,  &o.  ;  a  small  house  with  the 
roof  covered  with  Lapageria  rosea,  and  next  a 
Fuchsia-house. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  nearly  four  acres  in  extent, 
the  greater  portion  enclosed  by  10-feet  walls,  on 
which  are  trained  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  (  her- 
ries  (Morello  and  Sweet),  Currants,  and  Pears, 
and  a  fine  old  Pomegranate.  In  the  kitchen- 
garden  are  two  vineries,  a  forcing-house,  and  pits 
and  frames. 

Adjoining  the  kitchen-garden  there  is  a  good- 
sized  orchard,  and  a  Filbert-nut  quarter.  In  the 
orchard  is  a  very  fine  Mulberry,  and  a  large 
Walnut-tree.  The  kitchen-garden  crops  are  of  the 
character  customary  in  large  gardens,  where  a  town 
and  a  country  house  have  to  be  supplied.  Bush 
Apples  and  Pears  are  planted  around  the  squares 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  A,  C.  Bartlett. 


EAELY     EHUBAEBS. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Daw's  Champion  Rhubarb, 
a  cross  from  the  varieties  Victoria  and  Champagne, 
has  merits  that  will  render  it  of  the  greatest  value 
to  all  gardeners,  whether  private  or  commercial. 
It  has  been  exhibited  on  two  occasions  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Poupart,  of 
Twickenham,  and  on  February  13  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  recommended  in  its  favour  as  a  mark  of 
superiority  as  a  variety  for  forcing  ;  while  on 
March  27  a  First-class  Certificate  was  given,  when 
Daw's  Champion  was  proved  to  be  much  earlier 
than  other  varieties  when  cultivated  in  the  open 
ground.  Mr.  Poupart  said  that  the  four  varieties 
be  then  exhibited  had  been  grown  in  the  same 
situation,  and  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  and 
Mr.  Poupart's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond. 

t  Htr  artist,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  has  sketched  in 
fig.  75,  p.  235,  each  variety  then  exhibited,  in  order 
to  show  the  exact  difference  in  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Readers  may  notice  that  Victoria  is  latest 
of  all.  Even  in  such  a  common  article  as  Rhubarb, 
such  an  acquisition  as  the  new  Champion  is  of 
great  importance. 
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Home  Correspondence. 


BLINDNESS  IN  NARCISSUS.— The  editorial  reply 
to  a  query  by  "F.  C."  in  the  "  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents," p.  208  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Gardener^ 
Chronicle,  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  stating  that 
I  have  given  this  matter  some  attention,  and  that 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  blindness  in 
Narcissus  is  due  to  a  check  in  growth  through  (1). 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  (2)  overcrowding 
and  consequent  exhaustion  of  those  properties- 
necessary  for  proper  growth,  (3)  early  defoliation 
and  consequent  weakness  of  the  bulbs  through 
drought  in  the  previous  year ;  these  conditions  being 
collectively  conducive  to  a  fourth  :  the  production  of 
weak,  hollow  scapes  before  their  season,  which>are- 
injured  by  penetrating  frosts  after  they  have  left 
the  bulbs,  and  before  they  have  penetrated  the  soil. 
In  every  case  of  blindness  that  has  come  under  my 
notice,  both  in  my  own  garden  and  elsewhere,  it 
was  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  blindness  in  one 
or  other  of  the  conditions  noted  above.  I  have  not 
noticed  blindness  in  bulbs  growing  in  a  strong* 
moist  soil,  save  when  they  were  overcrowded. 
Imported  bulbs  of  the  smaller  species  of  the 
Pseudo  -  Narcissus,  Poeticus  and  Bulbocodium. 
groups  which  have  suffered  in  transit,  will  fre- 
quently produce  abortive  scapes  for  the  first  year, 
and  perfect  flowers  in  successive  years.  Varieties 
of  the  Tazetta  group  rarely  produce  perfect  flowers 
outside  ;  their  season  of  growth  being  months  in 
advance  of  the  others.  The  larger  growing  Narcissus 
are  naturally  moisture-loving  plants,  and  withal 
gross  feeders  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  overdo  them  with  either  moisture  or  high 
feeding,  in  other  than  the  heaviest  of  soils.  Bulbs 
producing  blind  scapes  should  be  lifted  when  ripe.. 
and  replanted  in  an  enriched  soil  at  the  rate  of  six 
to  ten  to  the  square  foot,  according  to  their  size  ;  a 
good  dressing  of  stable  manure  a  year  old  is  the 
best  manure  to  give  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
record  that  100  or  more  clumps  of  Narcissus  which 
produced  blind  scapes  last  year  in  this  garden,  and 
which  were  split  up  and  replanted  on  a  fresh  site, 
are  all  producing  perfect  flowers  this  year.  The 
removal  to  a  better  soil,  and  the  heavy  rainfall  of 
the  last  few  months  have  fully  restored  them  to 
health  and  vigour.  So  .far  as  1  am  able  to  judge, 
there  are  fewer  cases  of  blindness  in  Narcissus  this 
year  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years 
previously  ;  a  result,  doubtless,  of  the  heavy  winter 
rains.   G.  B.  Mallett,  Isleworth. 

PROTECTING  PEACH  BLOSSOM.— At  p.  128, 
our  old  valued  friend,  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  offers  some 
sensible  remarks  on  retarding  the  Peach  blossom 
by  unnailing  and  keeping  the  branches  away  from 
the  wall.  The  same  method  used  to  be  practised 
with  success  some  fifty  years  ago  by  my  father, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  Willdernesse 
Bark  ;  but  in  these  days,  labour  is  so  cut  down  in 
many  places  that  the  nailing  has  to  be  done  when- 
time  and  opportunity  offer — so  the  practice  of 
fully  unnailing  cannot  be  conveniently  carried  out. 
In  the  year  1S63,  I  wrote  in  these  columns  how 
best  to  secure  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  paragraph  so 
pleased  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  that  I 
received  a  very  complimentary  letter  from  him  011 
the  subject  ;  that  was  at  the  time  I  lived  at 
Osbertou.  1  see  our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  A. 
Ward,  recommends  something  like  the  same  system- 
adopted  by  me  many  years  since  at  Osberton  (see 
p.  166)  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  better  plan, 
adopted.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  protection 
is  required — -some  people  ask,  is  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  Peach  blossom  in  spring  ?  I 
answer  without  hesitation,  in  most  counties,  yes. 
Many  gardeners  at  the  present  day  are  in  favour 
of  covering  the  walls  with  glass ;  this  method 
is  stated  by  some  to  be  the  only  means  of 
ensuring  a  crop  of  fruit  (but  this  does  not 
always"  succeed).  The  advice  is  good  where 
expense  is  not  an  object,  for  most  seasons  no  doubt 
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a  crop  will  be  secured  ;  but  the  same  people  add 
-to  be  doubly  sure,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  flow 
and  return  hot-water  pipe — thus  adding  to  the 
expense.  Now  if  this  is  absolutely  necessarily 
required,  why  not  build  Peach-houses  at  once,  and 
turn  the  wall  to  some  other  account.  Garden  walls 
are  not  built  for  fruit  culture  only,  but  for 
oruament,  shade,  and  privacy,  and  it  is  entirely 
doing  away  with  the  original  idea  if  they  are  to  be 
covered  with  glass  ;  we  are  quite  aware  good 
Peaches  can  be  produced  under  glass,  and  that  good 
Peaches  can  be  produced  without  it  is  also  a  fact. 
Then  why  should  we  go  to  the  expense  of  glass 
coverings .'  for  that  which  is  required  in  most 
gardens  are  productions  of  first  rate  quality  at  as 
little  'expense  as  possible.      Now   one   item   (not 


stone  projected  sufficiently  wide  that  when  the  poles 
were  put  up  the  Frigi-domo  was  clear  of  the  trees, 
and  my  crops  of  fruit  for  years  at  the  two  places 
named  were  very  satisfactory.  At  Enville  we  did 
not  make  a  feature  of  out-of-door  Peaches,  nor 
Haretield  ;  the  long  Peach  cases  at  the  former  place 
were  sufficient  for  all  requirements,  whilst  at 
Haretield  Grove  I  had  not  a  Peacb-tree  out  of 
doors,  there  being  eleven  Peach-houses  to  super- 
intend. But  gardeners  speaking  in  favour  of  glass 
walls  say,  the  wood  ripens  better  and  the  fruit  is 
better  flavoured.  As  regards  ripening  of  the  wood 
the  statement  is  no  doubt  true,  but  my  practice 
was  to  disbud  as  early  as  possible,  and  to  encou- 
rage early  free  growth,  and  never  to  suffer  the 
trees  to  be  checked  by  blight.     These  points  pro- 


Fn:.    75.— VARIETIES   OB   Kill T..VRV.,    GROWN    UNDER  THE   SAME   CONDITIONS, 
IN    VARIOUS    STAGES    OK    DEVELOPMENT. 

a,  Victoria  ;  n,  Liiinii-us  ;  i ,  Prince  Albert ;  p,  Daw's  Champion. 
(Scalr  tfSkeU  1i  \  i  atu  ml  size.)    See  p.  234. 


always  a  little  one)  stands  against  us,  viz.,  the 
expense  of  protecting  material.  The  question 
therefore  is,  what  will  render  wall  fruit  secure  from 
frost  at  small  cost?  To  this  question  I  would 
confidently  say  "  Frigi-domo,''  in  preference  to  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  or  tried.  The  improved 
make,  3  yards  wide,  will  protect  fruit  blossom  on  a 
12  or  13  feet  wall  from  any  spring  frosts  we  are  ever 
likely  to  have,  and  it  is  most  durable,  for  with  care 
it  will  last  for  many  years.  Too  much  shading 
weakens  the  blossom  and  causes  blight,  and  this 
should  be  guarded  against.  The  wall  coping  at 
I'erdeswell  Hall,  Worcester,  was  IS  inches  wide, 
but  not  so  wide  as  that  at  Osberton.  My  practice 
was  to  let  down  the  blinds  in  the  evening,  and  pull 
them  up  on  to  the  coping  as  soon  as  the  frost  was 
off  the  trees  in  the  morning,  uuless  cold  cuttiug 
winds  prevail,  in  such  cases  the  covering  remaiued 
occasionally  the  whole  of  the  day.      The  coping- 


perly  attended  to  the  wood  will  ripen,  but  lose  the 
first  growth  through  blight,  and  the  second  does 
not  always  get  thoroughly  matured.  With  respect 
to  flavour,  glass  walls  in  unfavourable  and  wet 
seasons  are  a  great  help,  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  ;  aud  where  expense  is  no  object,  and 
labour  plentiful,  it  is  a  plan  that  should  be  adopted. 
In  other  circumstances  I  would  strougly  recom- 
mend the  use  of  "  Frigi-domo"  blinds  in  preference 
to  any  other  material.  Edward  Bennett,  Farn- 
horough,  Haul*. 

BOTANICAL  NOMENCLATURE.  I  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  you  in  your  observations  on  the 
recently  published  list  of  plants  introduced  from 
1S76  to  1880.  It  certainly  would  have  been  useful 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  no  access  to 
botanical  and  horticultural  works  other  than  what 
they  themselves  possess,  to  have  had  the  name  of 


the  author  given  after  each  plant-nauie.  Even  for 
those  persons  who  cannot  in  all  cases  rerify  the 
correctness  of  the  names  under  which  they  culti- 
vate the  plants,  it  is  useful  to  have  a  ready  meanB 
by  which  to  distinguish  on  the  labels  the  names  of 
such  plants  that  have  been  botanically  described, 
and  those  which  have  not.  I  only  can  say  that  on 
account  of  the  (as  far  as  I  know)  almost  complete 
lack  of  reliable  publicationsongardeninghere(Nice  . 
one  is  left,  as  I  have  had  to  experience  to  my  cost, 
to  feel  one's  way — as  the  French  say,  "tatonner." 

HYBRIDS   TRUE    FROM    SEED. — I   would  not   be 
so  ungrateful  as  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Lynch  sent  me 
seed   which  was  not  wnat  it  pretended  to  be,  but 
he  knows  that  the  seed  he  sent  me  as  Verbascum 
cupreum    produced    also    several    seedlings    with, 
pinnate  leaves,  which  did  not  flower.     I  sent  him 
specimens  of  the  leaves,  and  it  was  his  own  opinion 
that  seed  of  Celsia  cretica  must  have  got  mixed  with 
the  Verbascum.     I  thought  they  still  might  all  be 
Mulleins,  but  as  the  winter  has  killed  them,  probably 
Mr.  Lynch  was  right,  Celsia  not  being  hardy  here. 
But  granting  that  Mr.  Lynch  has  a  V.  cupreum  which 
comes  true  from  seed,  though  of   hundreds   which 
have  come  spontaneously  in  this  garden,  I  never 
could  And  one  which  seeded  at  all,  it  still  remains 
in  order  to  establish  its  claim  as  a  new  species  to 
show  that  it   is  sufficiently  persistent  to  maintain 
itself  permanently  as  a  wild  plant.     Many  British 
wild  hybrids  of  Verbascum   have  been  described, 
but  though  they  occur,  none  has  proved  persistent 
enough  in  any  locality  to  become  a  species.     The 
same   may   be   said   of   hybrids   of    Carduus,    and 
Primula   veris    :■;    P.   acaulis.      What   I   ask   for, 
though  it   may  be  thought  too  exacting,  is  that  a 
botanist  should  say  "here  is  a  distinct  wild  species 
reproducing  itself  permanently  from  seed  ;    I  can 
exactly  imitate  that  species  by  a  hybrid  between 
two  other  species,  and  the  hybrid  will  be  fertile  and 
constant  from  seed."    This  evidence  I  have  been 
looking  for  in  vain  for  many  years,  and  not  one  of 
fifty  hybrids  I  have  grown  here,   most   of   which 
have  come  spontaneously  in  my  own  garden,  has 
fulfilled   these   conditions.     C.    Wolley  Dod,  Edge 
Hall,  JIalpas. 

THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  APPLE  NEWTON 
WONDER. — In  connection  with  the  recent  discus- 
sion in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  upon  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Apple  Newtou  Wonder,  I  am  send- 
ing you  several  fruits  from  trees  growing  in  an 
orchard  on  a  dry  slope,  where  the  soil  is  largely 
composed  of  broken  stones,  lime-rubble,  and  old 
tiles,  evidently  removed  from  some  portion  of  the 
abbey.  Fruits  of  Newton  Wonder  from  these  trees 
always  keep  well,  as  do  those  of  Bramley's  Seedling 
and  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  but  fruits  of  the  same 
varieties  grown  upon  trees  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den will  not  keep  good  until  Christmas,  as 
they  become  spotted.  This,  I  think,  is  proof 
that  when  spotting  occurs,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  fault  of  the  Apple  as  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  trees  are  planted.  Wm.  Camm,  Battic 
Abbey  Ganlens.  [The  fruits  are  not  only  free  from 
'•spotting,"  but  are  remarkably  fresh -looking  for 
the  date  of  season,  showing  that  though  the 
variety  is  rather  more  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
soil  and  situation  than  are  some  others,  yet  when 
the  conditions  afforded  it  are  quite  suitable,  the 
fruits  will  keep  good  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Ed.] 

PARSNIP,  TENDER-AND-TRUE. — I  was  interested 
on  reading  "  R.  D.V  remarks,  p.  188,  on  this 
Parsnip.  1  have  grown  it  here  for  two  years,  side 
by  side  with  the  Student,  and  have  found  it  to  be 
far  superior  to  that  variety,  much  whiter  in 
appearance,  and  not  growing  so  coarse  ;  and  for 
exhibition  there  is  no  comparison.  [Have  you  the 
true  Student  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  a  variety  of  the 
Hollow-Crowned?  Ed.]  This  I  proved  when  showing 
it  in  November,  1S9S,  being  the  only  exhibitor  of 
Tender-and-True,  and  in  a  well  filled  class  this  was 
placed  1st,  and  stood  out  so  prominently  that  I 
had  several  enquiries  as  to  the  variety,  which  again 
in  the  following  year  was  placed  1st.  I  think  it 
is  by  far  the  best  variety  for  private  gardens  where 
fine  quality  should  be  the  first  consideration  aud 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  quite  discarded  all  other 
varieties  in  favour  of  Tender-and-True.  /.  (-'.  "  ., 
Bessborough,  Piltoi  >n,  Trt  'and. 

APPLE  LANE'S  PRINCE  ALBERT. —This  Apple 
was  gathered  last  October,  and  has  been  kept  on 
the    fruit-room    shelf.     The   fruit    is    firm,    sound 
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and  juicy,  and  I  consider  the  variety  a  most  profit- 
able one  to  grow  for  either  home  consumption  or 
market  purposes.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  an 
excellent  bearer.  At  the  present  date,  when  home- 
grown Apples  are  scarce,  we  very  highly  appreciate 
this.  C.  Price,  Mitchelstoion  Castle  Gardens,  Mitchels- 
town,  Co.  Cork,  April  7,  1900.  [This  note  was 
accompanied  by  capital,  perfectly  fresh,  specimens 
of  this  well-known  and  popular  Apple.  Ed.  J 

RE-SALE  OF  POISONS  BY  SEEDSMEN. — The 
Pharmaceutical  Society  having  given  notice  of 
appeal  against  the  two  decisions  given  in  Mr. 
White's  favour,  and  the  case  being  an  important 
one  to  seedsmen  and  florists,  I  hope  that  all  in- 
terested will  assist  Mr.  White  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  trade  to  sell  all  kinds  of  garden  insecticides. 
Is  it  not  a  case  in  which  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Association  could  give  its  valuable  aid  ? 
The  best  advocates  should  be  engaged,  and  the 
case  I  hope  may  be  settled  for  all  time  in  favour  of 
the  seed  trade,  who  from  a  common-sense  point  of 
view  are  the  proper  persons  to  sell  such  articles. 
The  following  circumstance  may  be  of  interest,  and 
bears  on  the  subject: — Scene:  Seed-shop.  Cus- 
tomer :  Oh,  good  morning  !  how  do  you  use  Quassia 
chips?  must  I  boil  them?  Assistant:  Yes,  Sir,  it 
is  best  to  boil  them.  Customer:  Yes,  and  what 
quantity  of  chips  per  gallon  of  water  ?  Assist. ; 
About  \  of  a  lb.  Customer :  Thanks  ;  oh,  and  don't 
I  have  to  use  some  soft-soap  ?  how  much  of  that  ? 
Assist. :  Yes,  about  the  same  quantity  as  Quassia  ; 
can  I  sell  you  any  chips,  sir?  Customer:  Oh,  no, 
thanks  ;  I  have  just  bought  some  at  the  chemists. 
Exit,  with  6s.  Sd.  worth  of  information  free.  Chemist 
gets  the  profit ;  the  poor  seedsman  nothing.  I  could 
relate  similar  instances,  but  I  think  this  will  sufiice 
to  show  both  gardeners  and  amateurs  that  consider- 
ing the  vast  amount  of  information  that  seedsmen 
and  their  assistants  are  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
give,  it  is  only  just  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
things  necessary  for  the  garden  should  be  pur- 
chased from  the  seedsman,  who  has  no  desire  to 
sell  either  pills  or  powders,  but  simply  to  conduct 
a  lawful  business  in  a  straightforward  manner. 
D.  Qolding  (Messrs.  Saltmarsh  cfc  Son),  Chelmsford. 

TULIPA  KAUFMANNIANA. — As  I  have  had  this 
handsome  Tulip  since  1894,  I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure  the  remarks  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Mallet 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  April  7.  p.  211.  I 
can  quite  corroborate  all  that  he  has  said  regarding 
its  hardiness,  its  earliness,  and  its  beauty.  Since 
I  first  purchased  it  I  have  left  it  undisturbed  in  the 
border,  and  have  given  it  no  protection.  To-day 
(April  7)  it  is  as  fine  as  it  was  the  first  season  after 
it  was  planted.  This  says  a  good  deal  for  its  value 
in  the  garden,  as  it  is  not  every  Tulip  which  will 
stand  a  test  such  as  this  in  the  open  air.  For  the 
rock-garden  it  is  of  great  value,  its  low  growth 
making  it  suitable  for  association  with  the  many 
dwarf  flowers  which  are  quite  at  home  there. 
Pretty  as  it  is  when  in  bud,  it  is  prettier  still  when 
it  opens  in  the  sun.  The  charm  is  increased  when, 
as  I  have  often  seen,  there  is  a  bee  in  the  flower. 
S.  Aruolt. 

BEES  AND  SNOWDROPS.  —  In  his  delightful 
article  on  "The  Daughters  of  the  Year,"  in  your 
issue  of  April  7,  your  contributor,  "  Corycius 
senex, "  says  ' '  probably  none  of  us  have  ever  seen 
a  bee  upon  a  Snowdrop."  While  the  bees  may 
not  enter  the  Snowdrop  in  some  districts,  I  have 
often  seen  them  doing  so  in  my  garden,  especially 
in  mild  seasons  when  they  came  out  of  their  hives 
before  the  Crocuses  were  fully  in  bloom.  I  fancy 
that  Tennyson  was  justified  in  writing  the  lines 
quoted  by  your  contributor,  whose  succeeding 
articles  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest.  S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-by-Dumfries. 

scilla  S1BIRICA  VAR.  TAURICA. — With  refer- 
ence to  your  note  about  this  Scilla,  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  articles  on  ' '  Varieties  of  Scilla 
sibirica,"  I  may  say  that  S.  sibirica  taurica  is  the 
name  of  a  variety  which  comes  earlier  than  the 
type.  It  is  of  recent  introduction,  but  it  will  be 
found  in  Messrs.  Barr's  catalogue  for  1899,  as  well 
as  in  others.  It  is  not  the  same  as  S.  bifolia 
taurica,  which  I  grow  also.  S.  Arnott. 

A  LESSON  ON  AFFORDING  WATER.  —  The 
"Answers"  column  has  recently  shown  that  the 
Cyclamen  is  proving  troublesome  at  this  Beason. 
The  following  notes  from  a  recent  paper  by 
Wehmer  suggest  one  cause  of  trouble.  Plants 
of     Cyclamen     were    observed    to    die     off   after 


the  leaves,  and  even  flower-stalks  had  fallen 
over  and  withered.  Closer  examination  showed 
that  this  was  preceded  by  the  bases  of  the 
stalks  of  apparently  healthy  leaves  becoming 
swollen,  soft,  and  discoloured  ;  a  few  days  later 
the  leaf  fell  over  and  withered.  In  the  diseased 
leaf-bases  a  fungus  was  found  in  active  growth  ;  it 
was  one  of  the  Botrytis  forms,  many  of  which  have 
been  described  and  illustrated  in  this  paper.  Obser- 
vation suggested  that  careless  watering  was  to 
blame  for  the  presence  of  the  fungus.  Experi- 
ments were  therefore  made  by  pouring  water  into 
the  flower-pots  till  the  space  above  the  soil  was 
flooded  and  the  leaf-bases  stood  in  water.  The 
water  gradually  drained  away,  but  several  plants 
so  treated  showed  the  above  symptoms  and  became 
more  or  less  diseased.  Other  plants  watered  slowly, 
so  that  the  water  passed  at  once  into  the  soil,  re^ 
mained  healthy.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
Botrytis  fungus  is  extremely  common,  especially 
under  glass  ;  for  instance,  one  is  almost  sure  to  find 
it  on  withering  leaves  or  flowers  of  Petunia  or 
Pelargonium.  When  the  pots  are  flooded  in 
watering,  the  spores  are  floated  up  and  into  the 
space  inside  the  broad  leaf-bases  ;  there  they  ger- 
minate, and  probably  pierce  the  skin  of  the  leaf 
or  flower-stalk.  The  fungus  spreads  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  days  renders  the  leaf-base  soft,  so  that 
the  leaf  falls  over  by  its  own  weight,  and  lies  on 
the  soil  withering.  The  same  experiments  were 
carried  out  on  Primula  sinensis  with  similar 
results.  The  Cyclamen  and  Primula  have  both 
what  are  known  as  radical  leaves,  that  is,  the 
leaves  are  not  borne  on  stems  appearing  above 
ground,  but  rise  from  underground  root-stocks  ; 
thus  the  leaf-bases  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Many  plants  with  this  habit  of 
growth  are  reared  in  our  houses  ;  a  walk  round 
any  greenhouse  will  suggest  other  examples.  The 
lesson  is  that  with  plants  of  this  habit  (indeed  with 
plants  of  any  kind  in  pots),  water  should  not  be 
poured  on  faster  than  the  soil  can  absorb  it  ;  there 
should  never  be  a  pool  of  water  in  the  pot,  even 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  this  is  one  of  the  elementary 
rules  of  watering  given  by  every  writer,  yet  we 
venture  to  think  it  is  often  broken.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  simple  rule  other  than  the 
reason  connected  with  prevention  of  disease  de- 
scribed above,  but  we  omit  these.  If  the  soil  in 
the  pot  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  if  watering  is 
regularly  carried  out,  there  should  never  be  any 
difficulty  about  the  soil  absorbing  the  water  fast 
enough,  even  where  the  stock  of  plants  is  large 
and  time  precious.    W.   G.  S. ,  Leeds. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  CORNWALL.— The  weather 
here  during  March  has  been  very  changeable,  but 
so  far  as  rain  is  concerned,  it  was  a  distinct  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
previous  month.  The  total  rainfall  was  2  64  inches, 
while  in  February  5 '85  inches  fell.  The  greatest 
fall  during  twenty-four  hours  was  1  -19  inches, 
measured  at  9  a.m.  on  March  20.  The  extremes 
of  temperature,  registered  by  a  thermometer 
placed  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and  facing  due 
north,  were  22°  Fahr.  on  March  18,  and  again  on 
the  27th  ;  and  63°  on  the  10th.  The  weather  on 
the  last  day  named  was  quite  summer-like,  and  in 
the  afternoon  I  saw  two  yellow  butterflies — the 
first  of  the  year.  The  barometric  pressure  has 
been  even,  the  average  having  been  just  over 
30  in.  ;  the  lowest  reading  2S"64  in.  at  1  p.m.  on 
March  19,  and  the  highest  30-70  inches  at  9  p.m.  on 
March  13.  For  Cornwall,  the  weather  generally 
has  been  very  cold  ;  keen,  gusty  winds  from  N.  or 
N.  E.  Heavy  hailstorms  occurred  frequently, 
which  alternated  with  dazzling  bursts  of  sunshine. 
A  small  quantity  of  snow  fell  on  March  1  and  17. 
On  March  18  the  clerk  of  the  weather  rang  the 
changes  on  "  sun,  hail,  snow,  and  sleet ; "  the  next 
day  he  added  rain  to  the  list.  At  daybreak  the 
following  morning  the  ground  was  thickly  covered 
with  snow,  which,  despite  a  day's  sunshine, 
remained  all  day.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow 
Gardens. 

CALIFORNIAN  SEEDLESS  ORANGES.  —  Mr. 
Koupell  does  not  say  if  he  has  compared  these 
with  the  ordinary  Oranges  grown  in  California 
(p.  205),  but  the  point  is  somewhat  interesting  to 
me,  because  1  failed  to  discover  any  difference, 
either  in  texture  or  flavour,  between  the  seedless 
or  "Navel"  Orange  and  the  ordinary  Spanish 
seedling  when  I  visited  Florida  ;  and  other  persons 
who  tested  them  out  there  were  of  the  same  opinion 
as  myself.     Since  then  I  have  had  frequent  oppor 


tunities  of  tasting  both  kinds  from  that  country, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  same.  I  have  never 
tasted  a  Californian  Orange  of  any  kind  that  I  am 
aware  of  ;  and  when  I  was  in  New  York  the  price 
of  the  ordinary  form  was  one  shilling  each.  The 
Navel  variety  certainly  has  the  advantage,  being 
destitute  of  seeds,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  size, 
well  grown  specimens  often  rivalling  the  Grape- 
Fruit  or  Shaddock  in  that  respect,  but  it  is  not  a 
profitable  variety  to  grow,  being  a  very  shy  bearer. 
If  seedless  Mandarin  and  Tangierine  varieties 
could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
the  number  of  seeds  the  fruits  of  these  varieties 
often  contain  being  surprising.  When  eaten  fresh 
from  the  tree,  I  consider  no  other  variety  approaches 
the  Manderin  and  Tangierine  Oranges  for  delicacy 
of  flavour.  Moreover,  they  can  be  peeled  and 
divided  easily  without  soiling  one's  fingers,  and 
the  trees  fruit  enormously  under  good  cultivation. 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  tender 
in  Florida,  and  since  my  visit  (in  1890)  I  fear  the 
disastrous  frosts  will  have  killed  most  of  them,  and 
many  other  beautiful  plants  in  that  unfortunate 
country.  W.  II.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS  FOR  1900.— Perhaps  it  is  a 
little  early  in  the  season  to  say  much  about  the 
prospects  of  the  fruit  crops,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  trees  at  present  gives  every  indication  of  there 
being  a  fine  display  of  blossom  on  Apple,  Pear,  audi 
Plum  trees,  which,  if  not  injured  by  frost,  and  east 
winds,  are  sure  to  set  well.  The  trees  here  ripened 
their  wood  remarkably  well  last  autumn,  and  made 
clean  healthy  growths,  and  the  branches  are  now 
literally  bristling  with  strong  plump  fruit  buds, 
which  are  not  far  advanced  for  the  end  of  March. 
Although  the  winter  has  not  been  particularly 
severe,  the  temperature  has  been  low  throughout, 
and  the  flower  buds  have  been  greatly  retarded  in, 
consequence.  Pear  buds  are  just  showing  the 
green  casing  of  the  flowers,  and  the  Apple  buds 
the  pink  tips  of  the  petals  at  the  top  of  them. 
The  buds  were  much  further  advanced  at  this  date 
last  year.  Brockworth  Park  Pear,  on  a  south  wall, 
was  in  full  flower  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  th& 
buds  of  other  varieties  were  showing  the  flower 
trusses.  A  row  of  seven  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear, 
trained  in  bush-form  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  walks 
in  the  kitchen  garden — 20  feet  high,  and  12  feet 
through  at  the  base — never  looked  better  than  they 
do  now,  and  the  sight  will  be  a  grand  one  when 
the  trees  are  out  in  full  flower.  A.  Pettigrew, 
Castle  Gardens,  Cardiff. 


PAEIS   EXHIBITION. 

Programme  of  the  Temporary  Competition, 
for  Garden  Plans. — The  competition,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  will  be  held  on 
June  17,  and  is  open  to  French  and  foreign  land- 
scape gardeners,  according  to  the  limitations  of  a- 
plan  drawn  to  a  scale  of  CT.OOl  per  metre.  This 
plan  will  be  forwarded  to  all  those  who  desire  it, 
on  application  to  M.  le  President  de  la  Classe  43, 
Bue  de  Grenelle  84,  Paris. 

Competitors  should  forward  their  work  to  the 
same  address,  between  June  10  and  15.  The 
following  are  the  requirements  : — 

1.  A  plan  of  the  whole  scheme  on  the  scale  above 
mentioned,  upon  which  the  positions  of  the  details 
are  to  be  indicated. 

2.  A  plan  to  the  scale  of  0"\005  per  metre, 
showing  the  surroundings  of  the  mansion,  and 
particulars  of  two  flower-beds  whose  positions  are 
indicated. 

3.  A  lengthwise  and  a  transverse  section  to  scale 
of  0'".005  of  each  of  these  beds.  The  sections  to  be 
on  the  same  sheet  with  No.  2. 

4.  A  list  of  plants,  and  a  plan  for  the  floral 
decoration  of  the  same  beds. 

(The  two  plans  should  be  coloured,  and  hung  in 
light  wooden  frames,  not  larger  than  1'".25  by 
0"'.S5.) 

Competitors  must  conform  to  the  indications 
stated  on  the  original  plan  :  mansion,  out- 
buildings, principal  entrance  and  approach,  kitchen- 
garden,  water-courses,  paths,  and  two-thirds  of 
wooded  ground,  but  may  modify  to  their  taste  the 
outline  of  the  woods,  the  height  of  the  slopes,  as 
well  as  the  outline  of  the  lake.     The  general  rules  of 
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the  competition  are  the  same  as  those  for  all  the 
temporary  horticultural  exhibitions  as  regards  the 
work  of  the  jury  and  the  allotment  of  the  prizes. 

The  first  rive  prize  plans  will  remain  on  view 
as  long  as  the  Exhibition  is  open.  The  others  may 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  competition,  notice 
to  that  effect  being  given  to  the  committee  by  the 
competitors,  or  by  those  commissioned  by  them. 
No  competitor  may  prepare  more  than  one  plan 
with  the  two  designs  specified  above. 

The  designs  will  be  exhibited  in  one  of  the  halls 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  committee  of 
Class  43.  To  cover  the  general  expenses  of  the 
organisation  and  installation  of  the  special  com- 
petitions for  garden  plots,  there  will  be  required  : — 

1.  A  fee  of  20  francs  from  all  exhibitors  who 
have  already  obtained  extrance  to  Class  43  as 
regards  the  permanent  Exhibition. 

2.  A  fee  of  50  francs  from  all  other  exhibitors. 
The  payment  of  these   sums  is  to  be  made  to 

M.  P.  Lebceuf,  treasurer  of  the  committee,  14,  Rue 
des  Meuniers,  Paris,  or  to  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Credit  Lyonnais,  to  the  account  of  the  Comite 
d  Installation  of  Classe  43,  open  at  the  agency 
A.  T.  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais  at  Paris,  and  the  fact 
should  be  notified  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mittee. All  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  M.  le 
Secretaire  de  la  Classe  43,  Rue  de  Crenelle  84, 
Paris.  Secretary,  Abel  Chatenay ;  President, 
Viger. 

Seventh  Section  of  the  International  Agri- 
cultural Congress  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  seventh  Congress  will  be  devoted  to  the 
examination  and  discussion  of  methods  for  com- 
bating the  parasites  of  cultivated  plants,  and  also 
of  protecting  useful  animals.  The  Congress  will 
be  held  at  Paris,  July  1st  to  8th. 

The  Committee  of  the  Section  is  thus  con- 
stituted :  —  President.  —  M.  Prillieux  ;  Vice- 
Presidents.  —  M.  Caze  (Edmond),  M.  Perier  de 
Larsan  (le  comte  du),  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier  ; 
Secretaries.  —  M.  le  Dr.  Delacroix,  M.  Gervais 
(Prosper). 

Vegetable  pathology  will  occupy  a  most  impor- 
tant place  in  the  work  of  this  section.  This  may 
be  seen  by  reading  the  following  list  of  questions 
to  be  treated,  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Organisation  Committee,  and  on  which  reports  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  : — 

1.  International  alliance  for  hindering  the  intro- 
duction of  parasites  and  their  dissemination  when 
discovered ;  reporter,  M.  Cazelles. 

2.  Cryptogams  and  insects  attacking  the  Coffee- 
tree  ;  reporter,  M.  Delacroix. 

3.  Cryptogams  and  Insects  attacking  the  Sugar- 
cane ;  reporter,  M.  W.  Went. 

4.  Cryptogams  and  Insects  attacking  Fruit-trees 
grown  in  quantities  (Apples,  Plums,  Olives,  Chest- 
nuts, kc.)  ;  reporter,  M.  Vormorel. 

5.  Nematode  Parasites  of  Cultivated  Plants ; 
reporter,  M.  Ritzema  Bos. 

6.  Diseases  of  various  Tropical  Plants  (Vanilla, 
Clove,  Ginger,  &c. )  ;  reporter,  M.  Bordage. 

7.  On  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  useful  Birds  ;  reporters,  MM.  Brands, 
Ohlsen,  &c. 

8.  On  Rust  in  Cereals  ;  reporter,  M.  Eriksson. 
By  a  special  arrangement,  the  admission  cards  of 

members  of  the  Congress  will  include  the  right  of 
entry  to  the  Exhibition  during  the  week,  .luly  1 
to  7. 

Those  connected  with  the  Congress  paying  their 
fee  (20  francs)  before  May  31  will  receive  forms 
entitling  them  to  railway-tickets  at  half-rates. 

All  subscriptions  or  enquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  M.  Henry  Sagnier,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Committee  of  Organisation,  106,  Rue  de  Rennes, 
Paris. 


of  the  present  spring  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  the  small  number  of  unusually  warm  days — 
so  far,  we  have  had  only  two,  and  then  the  shade 
temperature  did  not  rise  above  57°.  At  no  time 
during  the  past  week  did  the  exposed  thermometer 
show  more  than  8°  of  frost.  The  ground  still 
remains  cold,  and  is  now  about  2°  colder  than  is 
seasonable  at  both  2  feet  and  1  foot  deep.  Rain 
fell  during  the  week  on  six  days  to  the  total  depth 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  the  fall  on  the 
3rd  amounted  to  less  than  four-tenths  of  an  inch, 
and  yet  we  have  to  go  back  to  February  27,  or  for 
five  weeks,  to  find  a  day  as  wet — showing  how 
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(See  "Awards,"  under  Floral  Committee, Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Report,  p.  239.) 


dry  the  weather  has  recently  been.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month  the  sun  has  shone 
on  an  average  for  about  five  hours  a  day,  which  is 
rather  in  excesB  of  its  seasonable  duration.  E.  M., 
Berkhamsted,  April  10. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

For  nearly  a  month  there  has  been  only  one  un- 
seasonably warm  day,  and  only  three  unseasonably 
warm  nights.  Indeed,  the  most  noteworthy  feature 


Nursery  Notes. 

ORCHIDS  AT  MESSRS.  F.  SANDER  &  CO.'S. 

Gradually  the  space  devoted  to  raising  and 
cultivating  hybrid  Orchids  at  this  nursery  has 
encroached  on  that  which  is  set  apart  for  other 
plants,  and  by  the  time  that  the  thousands  of 
hybrid  Cypripediums,  Ltelias,  Cattleyas,  L.-elia- 
Cattleyas,  &c,  now  in  small  pots  have  reached 
flowering  size,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  glass 
now  holding  the  imported  Orchids  will  be  required 
for  the  former.  Still  the  work  of  raising  the 
hybrids  and  crosses  goes  on. 

Among  the  home-raised  Orchids  is  a  small  group 
of  plants  consisting  of  the  reverse  cross  to  Epiden- 


drum  x  Endresio-Wallisii,  known  as  E.  x  Arm- 
strongs In  this  cross  E.  Endresii  was  the  seed- 
bearer,  and  it  was  apparent  that  in  habit  of  growth 
and  shape  of  flowers,  the  crosses  resemble  E. 
Endresii,  although  they  are  much  larger,  and  of  a 
violet  and  white  colour.  Some  showy  crosses  of 
Phaius  Humbloti  and  P.  tuberculosus,  with  the 
Indian  section  of  Phaius,  were  noted  ;  and  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  progeny  is  the  number  of 
large,  handsomely-coloured  flowers,  borne  on  very 
young  plants. 

Of  Cypripediums  flowering  for  the  first  time,  we 
may  call  attention  to  C.  x  Fairy  Queen  (Curtisii  x 
Druryi),  a  very  distinct  cross  ;  and  a  handsome 
varietyobtainedbetweenC.  x  nitenssuperbumandC. 
Chamberlainianum  :?C.  x  James  K.  Polk,  American 
Gardening,  March  24,  p.  200).  This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  C.  Chamberlainianum  crosses.  The 
upper  sepal  is  of  a  yellowish-white  tint  with  a 
green  base,  and  furnished  as  regards  the  lower 
portion  with  chocolate-purple  lines.  The  petals 
are  horizontally  poised,  of  a  yellowish- white  with 
markings  of  purple,  and  wavy  at  the  edge.  The 
lip  is  spotted  and  freckled  with  rose  colour,  and 
the  margin  yellowish.  Other  crosses  in  bloom  were 
Epiphronitis  x  Veitchi,  various  Dendrobiums,  and 
among  the  Epidendrums  the  new  E.    x  Burtoni. 

In  an  Odontoglossum-house,  a  small  collection  of 
hybrid  Odontoglossums  were  objects  of  interest. 
The  greater  number  consisted  of  the  section  placed 
by  Reichenbach  under  O.  x  lanceans,  when  he 
found  that  those  formerly  distinguished  as  O. 
Ruckerianum,  O.  Andersonianum,  &c,  merged  one 
into  the  other  whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
could  be  got  in  flower  together ;  this,  notwith- 
standing there  were  many  showy  and  very  distinct 
looking  flowers  among  them.  One  hybrid  presented 
curious  features  :  in  colour  it  is  much  like  O.  x 
Andersonianum,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
broader,  and  the  shield-shaped,  fimbriated,  apicu- 
late  lip  more  suggestive  of  O.  x  Adrian*.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  furnished  with  a 
few  purple  spots.  The  very  showy  lip  white  with 
a  yellow  disc,  the  sides  having  a  very  curious  set  of 
small  purple  markings  with  some  larger  spots 
in  the  front.  A  number  of  good  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  triumphans,  the  pretty 
little  O.  najvium,  and  a  very  handsome  type  of 
0.  luteo-purpureum,  were  remarked  in  the  cool 
houses.  Among  imported  plants  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  montanum,  we  observed  a  pretty  new 
form  with  well  shaped  yellowish  flowers  distinctly 
marked  with  purple,  the  orbicular  dorsal  sepal 
having  an  even  band  of  snow  white,  making  a 
striking  change  from  the  usual  type  in  which  the 
white  is  more  or  less  confined  to  the  upper  half. 
Other  noteworthy  Cypripediums  in  bloom  were 
C.  concolor  Regnieri  variety,  C.  nivenm,  and 
C.  Lawrenceanum  pictum,  with  a  very  showy  and 
finely-coloured  dorsal  sepal. 

The  large  Cattleya-houses  contained  some  plants 
in  flower  of  C.  Trian.-ei,  C.  Schroder*,  C.  Lawren- 
ceana,  and  C.  Mendeli  ;  and  among  the  last-named 
one  with  flowers  almost  wholly  of  a  Peach-blossom 
tint.  One  group  consisted  of  showy  Odonto- 
glossums in  variety,  arranged  together  with  ex- 
cellent examples  of  Miltonia  cuneata,  La)lia 
Jongheana,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and 
its  pure  white  variety  ;  and  Cochlioda  Noezliana. 
At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses,  hybrid  Anthuriums 
are  arranged  with  the  Orchids.  One  of  these 
cross  bred  Anthuriums  possessed  foliaceous  spathes, 
the  basal  parts  being  of  a  red  tint,  and  the  apical 
green,  and  developed  as  a  leaf. 

Plants  in  flower  comprised  Dendrobium  Madonna, 
a  very  pretty  species,  D.  Phalajnopsis,  D.  atro- 
violaceum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  others  of  the 
showy  species.  We  may  mention  as  being 
remarkable  examples  of  good  cultivation,  a  large 
number  of  Ansctochilus,  including  the  rare 
A.  Ortgiesii  ;  a  number  of  healthy  Phal.-tnopsis  : 
and  some  gigantic  plants  of  Vanda  Lowi.  The 
new  plant-houses  contained  many  promising  novel- 
ties, including  a  new  set  of  hybrid  Caladiums 
raised  out  of  C.   albanense.     In  coloured   foliage- 
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plants  a  new  Heliconia  with  rose-red  leaves,  pro- 
mises to  be  a  worthy  companion  to  the  handsome 
H.  Saoderi.  Jasminum  Maingayi  is  a  floriferous 
white-flowered  plant  which  may  be  flowered  either 
on  large  or  small  plants.  Pteris  argentea  with 
finely  divided  silvery  fronds,  will  make  a  good 
decorative  plant ;  and  the  yellow-spotted  Dracrena 
Godseffiana  with  its  fragrant  flowers  and  scarlet 
berries,  still  holds  its  own,  though  no  longer  a 
novelty. 

Hippbastbums   at   Messrs.   J.  Veitch   &   Soys' 

NUBSERY. 

The  "Amaryllis"  house  at  the  King's  Road 
establishment  is  once  more  exceedingly  gay  with 
bulbs  in  bloom;  a  thousand  at  least  occupying  the 
centre  bed,  whilst  young  unflowered  ones  till  the 
beds  at  the  side  of  the  house.  It  seems  useless  to 
look  for  any  striking  departures  in  the  way  of 
colouring,  or  improvements  in  form,  the  limit  to 
both  of  which  seems  to  have  been  reached.  Messrs. 
Veitch  think  that  now  that  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
cerise  of  varying  shades  have  become  common, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  create  a  yellow  flower  ; 
and  Mr.  Heale,  who  has  the  charge  of  them,  is 
not  without  hope  that  he  has  already  secured  the 
beginnings  of  the  desired  "yellow  race." 

We  were  glad  to  observe  that  green,  that 
capital  foil  to  vivid  colouring,  is  not  yet  eliminated 
from  every  new  variety,  and  we  hope  they  will  not 
succeed  in  getting  rid  of  it.  Of  new  raisings 
flowering  for  the  first  time  in  1900  are  the  follow- 
ing :^J.  H.  Veitch,  a  superb  flower  of  dark 
crimson,  of  a  velvety  texture  ;  segments  broad, 
with  a  real  black  patch  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
to  enhance  its  beauty.  No.  637,  a  tine  bloom  of 
greenish-white,  flaked  and  flamed  with  a  powdered 
kind  of  crimson ;  Titan,  a  pretty,  pure  white 
bloom,  flamed  with  cherry-red;  Harpagos,  au 
equally  large  and  well  formed  bloom  of  a  shade  of 
crimson  ;  a  self  with  darker  reticulation  ;  Lady 
Roberts,  a  handsome  white  bloom,  with  a  few 
faint  crimson  stripes  ;  Naidas,  also  white  as  regards 
the  ground,  but  flaked  boldly  with  crimson, 
a  fine  bloom  of  symmetrical  shape  ;  Zeyphr,  a  large, 
smooth,  regularly-formed  bloom  of  a  cherry  red 
tint,  with  white  at  the  margins  of  the  segments  : 
Hidalgo,  a  bloom,  regular  in  regard  to  form,  of  a 
deep  crimson  self,  excepting  for  some  traces  of 
green  colour  at  its  base;  Arima,  a  pretty  middle- 
sized  crimson  self,  of  good  form  ;  Labron,  also  a 
showy  crimson  self  ;  Khaki,  and  several  more, 
raised  from  seeds  produced  by  one  and  the  same 
seed-pod,  show  faint  traces  of  a  yellow  colour,  from 
which  it  is  hoped  better  results  will  be  obtained  in 
the  future ;  Cytorus,  a  large-flowered  brilliant 
scarlet  self,  with  green  bands  extending  half-way 
up  from  the  base  of  the  perianth  ;  Lycius,  aline 
cerise  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  form  good  ;  and 
Avondale,  a  nice  orange-scarlet  bloom. 


R  ELAND. 


The  weather  for  the  current  month  is  pleasant, 
"but  there  has  been  keen  wind,  and  a  slight 
rainfall.  It  is  feared,  the  Daffodil  display  at 
the  spring  show  this  week  will  not  be  so  good 
as  usual. 

The  Queen's  Visit. 

The  streets  of  Dublin  and  the  surrounding 
districts  present  a  gay  aspect.  The  decorations  at 
Kingstown  were  very  lavish,  and  reflects  credit 
on  Messrs.  Ramsay  &  Son,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin, 
who  were  mainly  entrusted  with  the  festooning,' 
and  who  supplied  the  bouquet  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  on  her  lauding,  by  Miss  Robinson.  It 
was  composed  of  Orchids,  principally  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  C.  Schroderiana,  Odoutoglossum  cris- 
pum,  and  <  !ypripediums,  but  General  Jacqueminot 
Roses,  white  Lilac  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  were 
interspersed.  The  newly-erected  city  gates  were- 
furnished  with  Irish  Yews. 


The  Gardeners'  Association  of  Ireland. 
The  members  of  the  above  society  held  their 
usual  monthly  meeting  in  D'Olier  Street,  Mr. 
O'Kelly  (President)  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
McFadyean  contributed  a  paper  on  "Cottage  Gar- 
dening," and  Mr.  R.  Weller,  one  on  "Grafting." 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

April  10.— There  was  a  very  interesting  display  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last. 

Orchids  were  not  extensively  shown,  but  the  exhibits  coh- 
tained  many  novelties,  and  the  Orchid  Committee  recom- 
mended three  First-class  Certificates,  two  Botanical  Certifi- 
cates, and  five  Awards  of  Merit. 

It  was  the  Floral  Committee  that  had  to  deal  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  exhibits,  and  this  body  awarded  more 
distinctions  to  new  plants  than  it  has  done  for  many  months 
past.  There  were  two  Awards  of  Merit  to  Hippeastrums,  three 
to  Azaleas,  two  to  Rhododendrons,  one  to  Eose  L'Innocence, 
one  to  Pyrus  Mains  angustifolia,  aDd  one  to  Polemonium 
confertum  var.  mellitum.  Groups  of  forced  flowering  plants, 
cut  blooms  of  Hoses,  Sikkim  Rhododendrons,  &c,  were  very 
extensively  shown.  The  hardy  Azaleas  were  beautiful,  and  the 
new  varieties  given  Awards  of  Merit  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Camellias,  and  a  few  other  of  the  hard-wooded  green- 
house plants  were  also  to  be  seen  in  a  few  collections. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no  award  to 
novelties.  There  was  a  collection  of  Apples  from  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  ripe  Strawberries  from  the  Duke  of 
Nobthumbebland,  and  excellent  tubers  of  Syon  House 
Prolific  Potato,  from  J.  B.  Joel,  Esq. 

The  Narcissus  was  .nore  in  evidence  than  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, and  there  were  several  collections  staged.  The  season  is 
decidedly  late,  however,  and  not  until  the  end  of  April  will 
Daffodils  and  Narcissus  be  really  at  their  best.  The  next 
meeting  will  probably  be  the  best  Daffodil  display  of  the 
season,  and  a  paper  upon  Narcissus  is  to  be  read  then. 

Two  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  by  the  Narcissus 
Committee  on  Tuesday  last,  one  to  a  variety  exhibited  by  a 
Guernsey  cultivator  and  another  to  a  variety  from  the  Rev. 
Engleheart.  The  lecture  in  the  afternoon  was  by  Rev.  Geo. 
Henslowupon  "Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited." 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  R.  B.  Lowe,  W.  Bain,  J.  D. 
Pawle,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  George  Gordon,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  W.  J.  James,  Harry  Turner,  Geo. 
Paul,  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  W.  Barr,  J.  Fraser,  and  Ed.  Mawley. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sox,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower 
Edmonton,  London,  made  a  considerable  exhibit  of  Ferns 
showing  on  this  occasion  quite  young  plants  of  the  varieties 
represented.  Most  of  these  were  kinds  that  produce  tinted 
fronds,  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  the  colours  in  these 
was  most  gratifying.  There  were  many  Adiantums,  such  as 
A.  scutum  roseum,  A.  Collisii,  the  dense  habited  A.  Legrandi, 
A.  cyclosorum,  and  A.  rhodophyllum.  The  pretty  Doodia 
aspera  multifida,  Blechaum  occidentale,  Pteris  tricolor, 
Athyrium  Goringianum  pietum.  Pteris  argyraa,  the  old 
Osmunda  regalis,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medall. 

Camellias  were  again  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son, 
Waltham  Cross.  Herts,  and  though  there  was  greater  wealth' 
of  bloom  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  than  when  Camellias 
were  shown  in  February  and  March,  they  nevertheless  were 
exceedingly  attractive  and  showy.  Cytisus  priecox  alba 
several  varieties  of  the  Peach,  Syringa,  Forsythia  suspensa', 
Primus  sinensis  fl.-pl.  alba,  a  very  pretty  plant,  with  pure 
white,  button-like  flowers ;  and  several  other  species  of 
flowering  plants  were  included  in  the  exhibit  from  Waltham 
Cross  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  grandly  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  They  had  upwards  of  thirty 
large  sprays,  in  as  many  varieties,  all  of  them  choice,  and 
most  of  them  perfectly  distinct.  The  new  mammoth  scarlet, 
The  Sirdar,  was  dazzling  in  its  brightness,  and  was  nearly  four 
inches  across  ;  it  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  scarlet-flowering 
varieties.  Snowstorm  and  Niagara  were  good  whites,  Mrs" 
Ewing,  Conan  Doyle,  and  Ian  Maclaren,  very  pretty  pinks. 
Majestic  and  Lord  Reay.  purple  crimsons,  and  Nicholas  II. 
and  Souvenir  de  W.  B.  Miller,  bright  crimsons.  There  were 
also  pretty  shaded  varieties,  in  which  the  centre  of  the  flower 
was  lighter  or  darker  than  the  extremities  of  the  petals.  All 
of  them  showed  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  these 
plants.  The  only  double-flowered  variety  was  Miss  Ashworth, 
the  one  that  gaiued  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London, 
X.,  showed  a  group  of  flowering-plants,  in  which  varieties  of 
Epacris  were  a  feature.  All  of  the  best  varieties  of  these 
very  pretty,  partially  neglected  plants  were  shown  in  bloom, 
together  with  some  of  the  prettier  Fricas,  such  as  E.  Wil- 
moreana,  E.  persoluta  alba,  E.  candidissitna  (very  nice  pure 


white),  E.  Cavendishi  (yellow).  &c,  Cytisus  Andreanus, 
Magnolia  Lenne,  with  deep  pink  flowers ;  double  Lilac 
Madame  Lemoine,  pure  white  ;  &c. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Ccthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middle 
sex,  made  a  glorious  exhibit  of  hardy  Azaleas,  each  of  the 
plants  being  quite  covered  with  their  showy  blossoms.  The 
prevailing  colour*  were  reddish-rose,  instanced  in  such  varie- 
ties as  Consul  Pecher,  Consul  Cerezole,  &c.  ;  and  rich  but 
tercnp-yellow,  furnished  by  that  superb  variety,  Anthony 
Ivoster,  and  a  bright  red  colour  in  Alphonse  Lavallee.  Varie- 
ties of  A.  pontica  were  included,  and  helped  to  produce  the 
beautiful  effect  the  exhibit  showed.  A  new  Japanese  variety, 
known  as  Yodogama,  was  shown  with  semi-double  or  double 
flowers,  of  mauve  colour,  with  deeper  spotting  on  upper 
petals.  Staphylea  colchiea,  Sambucus  raceniosa  plumosa 
aurea,  the  flowering  Currant,  and  several  varieties  of  Lilac, 
also  Magnolia  conspicua,  &c,  were  likewise  in  the  group 
(8ilver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  made  a 
display  with  hardy  Azaleas,  principally  of  the  Mollis 
section.  The  varieties  shown  were  almost  all  yellow  flowered, 
varying  in  degree  of  tint  from  pale  lemon  to  rich  buttercup- 
yellow.  The  palest  was  A.  mollis  x  sinensis,  Queen  Victoria. 
A  large  number  of  seedlings  were  shown,  and  many  of  them 
were  very  good.  Mr.  Russell  also  showed  a  group  of  forced 
plants,  Buch  as  Azaleas,  Viburnum  Opulus,  and  V.  plicatum, 
Andromeda  (Zenobia)  speciosa,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  very  interesting  group  of  alpine  plants  in  flower  was 
shown  from  the  garden  of  Pubnell  Pubnell,  Esq.,  Wood- 
laBds,  Streatham  Hill  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N., 
showed  a  large  group  of  forced  flowering  plants,  the  Lilacs 
and  Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Viburnums,  Cratiegus,  Kerria  ja- 
ponica,  &c,  were  all  very  well  shown  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  at  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
pretty  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  several  of  the  varieties  shown 
being  new  ones.  Miss  Ellen  Willmot,  a  white  or  tinted 
H.T.,  Madame  E.  Backsisley  (China),  and  Eugenie  Lamesch 
(Polyantha),  were  noticeable.  Two  standard  trees  in  bloom 
of  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  plants  of  Hippeastrums,  and  of 
several  species  of  hardy  plants,  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood, 
showed  a  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  including 
Clivias,  Azaleas,  &c. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson  (gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.), 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  showed  a  growth  in  flower  of 
Maranta  Warscewiczii.  The  double-pale  lemon  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

'  A  plant  three  feet  high  of  Calceolaria  vinlacea,  a  shrubby 
species  that  produces  small  flowers  of  pale  mauve  colour-was 
exhibited.  The  interior  of  the  flower  is  very  pretty,  there 
being  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  base,  and  a  number  of  purple 
spots. 

A  magnificent  Anthurium  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
bence,  Bt.,  Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  Bain).  It  was  named 
llurfordiense,  and  is  an  exceptionally  good  variety  of  £• 
Scherzerianum.  There  were  seven  very  large  spathes  (Cultural 
Commendation). 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester 
exhibited  about  one  hundred  beautiful  blooms  of  an  extensive 
variety  of  Roses.  Such  varieties  as  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Marquise  Litta,  Ethel  Browulow,  Edith 
Gifford,  Medea,  and  others  were  represented  in  bright- 
coloured,  sweet-scented  blossoms  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury,  made  a  glorious  display  with 
cut  Roses,  showing  many  of  them  with  long  stout  stems 
attached,  and  thick  healthy  foliage.  The  usual  varieties  that 
Mr.  Mount  has  exhibited,  such  as  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Niphetos, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Captain  Hay  ward,  &c,  were  the  most 
conspicuous  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

A  grand  exhibit  of  flowers  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  was 
shown  by  D.  H.  Shilson,  Esq.,  Tremough  Gardens,  Penryn, 
Cornwall  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Gill).  The  greater  number  of  these 
were  vaiieties  of  R.  arboreum,  and  an  exceedingly  great 
variety  of  colour  was  presented  by  them,  from  white  to  deep 
scarlet.  All  of  the  seedlings  shown  were  raised  by  the 
exhibitor,  and  are  valuable  varieties.  R.  barbatum,  with 
crimson  flowers,  several  varieties  of  this,  and  a  hybrid  between 
it  and  R.  Thompsoni,  were  shown.  The  last-named  was 
recommended  au  Award  of  Merit.  Even  R.  Dalhousiea?  is 
now  in  bloom  out  of  doors  in  Cornwall.  The  whole  exhibit 
not  only  showed  how  beautiful  and  showy  are  Rhododen- 
drons, but  also  what  an  early  climate  is  that  of  Cornwall,  and 
what  a  fine  collection  of  Rhododendrons  is  that  at  Tremough. 
The  best  of  the  R.  arboreum  seedlings  was  a  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  flower  of  large  size,  named  Mrs.  Henry  Shilson 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Stangeria  paradoxa  in  fruit  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wn.  Bull, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea.  Mr.  Bull  had  also  several  new 
varieties  of  Codheum. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Holloway,  showed  several  tree  Carnations  in  Mower,  including 
Mrs.  Leopold  Rothschild  (pink),  aud  John  Peter  Rugus  (deep 
red),  also  Blagdon  Surprise  (white). 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnlield  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
showed  a  few  choice  hardy  bulbous  plants  in  pots,  most  of 
them  having  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  These  were 
Iris  stylosa  speciosa,  I.  assyrica,  a  pure  white  flowering 
variety;  Tulipa  Kaufmanuiana,  a  really  beautiful  Tulip 
species  now  in  bloom  in  the  open  ;  Anemone  blanda  Synthenica, 
l'ritillaria  pudica,  and  a  reddish  variety  of  F.  aurea,  also 
several  varieties  of  Erythroniums. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  showed  a  few- 
hardy    plants  in    bloom,    including    Muscaris,    Anemones, 
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Cypripedium     pubescens,     Primula     cashmeriana,    Chiono- 
doxaSj  &c. 

Awards. 

Azalea  Duchess  of  Wellington.  —  A  surprisingly  pretty 
variety  of  the  "Ghent"  type.  Flowers  pale  pink,  upper 
petals  delightfully  marked  with  deep  red.  From  Messrs.  R. 
and  G.  Ccthbert  (Award  of  Merit). 

Azalea  Madame  A.  de  Smct.—A  pretty  white  variety  of  A. 
mollis,  with  yellow  huds.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt  (Award  of  Merit). 

Azalea  Mrs.  A.  E.  Endtz.— Described  as  a  cross  between 
A.  mollis  and  A,  sinensis,  though  these  are  held  to  be  names 
of  one  species  only.  This  new  one  is  a  glorified  Anthony 
Roster,  being  deeper  in  colour  and  larger  in  size  than  that 
variety,  but  possibly  the  habit  of  the  plant  may  be  less  satis- 
factory. From  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate 
(Award  of  Merit). 

HippeoAtrum  (Amaryllis)  Zephyr, — A  very  fine  variety  with 
widely  expanding  large  flowers,  colour  eerise-red  and  white, 
with  green  centre.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Hippeastrum  Titan.— A.  large  flower  of  great  substance,  and 
a  considerable  advance  towards  a  fully  white  flower.  The 
lower  petals  have  very  little  colour  upon  them,  but  the  three 
upper  ones  are  marked  with  cerise-red.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Polemonium  e&nferium  var  melittum. —  A  white  flowered 
variety  said  to  come  from  a  lower  level  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains than  does  the  type,  and  therefore  more  easily  cultivated. 
From  J.  jA(.KMAi-  <fc  Son,  Woking  (Award  of  Merit). 

Pyrus  Malus  amjmtt folia  fl.-p!.—A  very  pretty,  large- 
flowered  Apple,  pale  pink.  Flowers  2h  inches  across.  From 
Wm.  Paul  <£:  Son,  Waltham  Cros*  Nurseries  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Bhododendron  H.  Elliott.— A  very  beautiful  white  greenhouse 
Rhododendron,  with  a  lemon  yellow  tint  on  the  upper  petal. 
The  foliage  is  like  that  of  R.  Edgeworthi.  From  Messrs.  H.  & 
J.  Elliott,  Courtbushe's  Nurseries,  Hurstpierpoint  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Rhododendron  skils-mi,  a  variety  obtained  from  a  cross 
between  R.  barbatum  and  R.  Thompsonianum.  The  flowers 
are  intense  crimson,  of  good  form,  and  produced  in  fine 
clusters.  From  D.  H.  Shilson,  Esq.,  Tremough,  Penryn, 
Cornwall  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  L' Innocence,  a  pure  white  Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  pretty  gene- 
rally known.  From  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair);  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Ballantine, 
H.  Little,  F.  Sander,  J.  T.  Gabriel,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  J.  Jarjues,  E.  Hill,  N.  C.  Cookson, 
R.  Brooman-White,  C.  J.  Lucas,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  T.  Pitt,  and 
J.  Douglas. 

Sm  Frederick  Wig  an,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  staged  a  very  effective  group  of 
excellently  cultivated  Orahids,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
w.-is  awarded.  A  fine  plant  of  the  handsome  Eulophiella 
Elisabeths.'  occupied  the  centre,  and  around  -it  were  good 
examples  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majns,  with  from  one  to 
two  dozen  flowers  each  ;  O.  Schillerianum,  O.  x  Andersonia- 
nura,  and  three'pretty  allied  hybrids  ;  several  good  O.  crispum. 
O.  gloriosum  albens,  Ada  aurantiaca,  and  Laelia  harpophyUa, 
giying  bright  orange- scarlet  colour  ;  Phaltenopsis  Sanderiana, 
P.  amabilis,  varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  D.  Kingianum, 
1>.  albo-sangumeum,  the  singular  Megaclinium  falcatnm, 
l.;ilia  x  Olivia,  with  orange  coloured  flowers  and  crimson- 
tinted  lip  ;  L.  Euterpe,  Cattleya  Schroder^  and  C.  Mendeli 
varieties  ;  Trichopilia  suavis,  Miltonia  Roezli  alba,  and  M.  R. 
splendens,  Cynorchis  purpurascens,  Epidendrum  Stamford- 
ianr.m,  and  several  good  Cypripediuins. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyu,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thur- 
good),  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group, 
containing  many  exceptionally  good  forms  of  popular  species,' 
among  which  were  noted  a  grand  form  of  Miltonia  vexillaria', 
with  very  large,  bright  purplish-rose  flowers,  the  lip  having  a 
white  disc,  with  a  few  red  lines  ;  several  very  richly  coloured 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  x  Ruekerianum,  Miltonia  x  Bleuana 
nobilior,  good  Odontoglossum  crispum,  one  with  large  pur- 
plish blotches  on  the  sepals  ;  Co-logvne  Sanders',  a  showy 
species  of  the  C.  Cumingi  class;  the  pretty  and  rare  Thrix- 
spermum  Berkeleyi,  some  good  Miltonia  Roezli,  Dendrobium 
aggregatum,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  &c. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr,,  Mr.  W.  II. 
White),  showed  lino  examples  of  Dendrobium  x  aureo-Wardi- 
anum,  with  yellow  flowers,  having  a  ied-brown  blotch  on  the 
lip;  D.  superlmm,  and  its  nearly  white  variety,  D.  s.  Hut- 
toni  ;  D.  x  Rolfete,  the  Light-coloured  D.  nobile  Murrhini- 
auum,  Ladia  flava  Cowani  and  Polyutachya  laxitlora. 

Mi  B,  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Roaefleld,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  again  showed  the  fine  Odontoglossum  triumphans 
Raymond  Crawshay,  illustrated  in  last  issue  of  Gard 
and  0.  triumphans  ltex.  a  very  handsome  large  yellow  Rower, 
and  distinctly  blotched  with  red-brown ;  together  with  a 
small  plant,  i>.  aring  mi,,,  flower, of  anothei  fln<  O.  triumphans, 
which  promises  to  develop  into  a  superb  variety.      In   the 

P  also  wi  re  I  K      Andersonianum  \  enu  ,  b   fine  addition 

to  an  already  Large  class;  o.  x  A.  Mrs.  De  B.  Craw 
ftnely-formed  variet]    i    nib  lit      bu)  a  few  blol  hes  on  the 
inner  parts  of  the  s^nls  ;  u        mulus  Ctvh  hayana,  a  large, 

d  flower  ;  i ).  KDssii  rubesi  ens  Ri    i 
arieti 


Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  A:  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  showed  a  new  form  of  their  fine  Lselia  x  Digbyano- 
purpurata,  in  which  the  fringing  of  the  lip  was  well  deve- 
loped ;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  that  previously  shown  it 
was  named  "  fimbriata."  The  flowers  were  much  more  like 
L.-C.  X  Digbyano-  Mossife  than  that  originally  shown, 
having  similar  colour,  viz.,  white,  tinged  and  veined  with 
rose.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  Cypripedium  x  Hiero 
(Chamberlainianum  £,  Lawrencianum  $),  Dendrobium  x 
Cordelia  album,  D.  x  Socius  (nobile  <$,  splendidissimum  9), 
of  which  three  plants  were  shown  all  dissimilar,  the  one 
being  brighter  in  colour  than  D.  nobile  nobilius,  and  with 
more  compact  flowers  ;  another  of  the  form  of  D.  x  splen- 
didissimum, but  of  a  very  rich  colour  ;  the  third  being  inter- 
mediate in  character. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Am  van  d  Park  Road,  Twickenham,  showed 
Miltonia  Roezli  splendens,  a  very  large  and  finely- coloured 
flower  ;  and  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum  splendens. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group,  in 
which  was  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  ;hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sum of  the  O.  x  Adrianae  class,  with  tine  cream-white  flowers 
densely  spotted  on  the  segments  with  chestnut-brown,  and 
having  a  clear  white  margin;  also  other  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
suins ;  some  good  examples  of  Dendrobium  Phal^nopsis 
Schroderianum,  Cattleya  x  calummata,  Sander's  variety, 
with  large  blush-white  flowers,  prettily  spotted  with  purple, 
the  base  of  the  lip  being  white,  the  front  lobe  rose-purple ; 
Dendrobium  lituiftorum,  Cypripedium  x  Merops  (ciliolare  x 
Druryi),  and  other  hybrids. 

Mr.  A.  Fisher,  Farningham  Road,  Tottenham,  showed 
Cypripedium  x  (insigne  albo-marginata  y.  concolor). 

Awards. 
First-class  Certificates. 
Cattleya  intermedia,  Fowler's  variety,  from  J.  Gurxey 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  'South  Woodford  (gr.,  Mr.  Davis). 
The  largest  and  most  beautiful  form  of  C.  intermedia,  the 
flowers  being  as  showy  as,  and  somewhat  resembling,  a  good 
L.-C.  X  Schilleriana,  though  the  pollinia  shows  it  to  be  a 
true  Cattleya,  ani  the  growth  of  the  plant  confirms  it.  The 
plant  bore  a  fine  head  of  white  flowers,  the  large  and  broad 
front  of  the  lip  being  of  a  glowing  crimson- purple. 

QatUeya  Sdhroderm,  Pittfs  variety,  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood),  a  most  extraor- 
dinary colour  variation  in  the  usually  light-coloured  species, 
tin  colours  in  this  being  as  dark  and  bright  as  in  ordinary 
C.  labiata.  The  plant  had  the  characteristic  fragrance  of 
C.  Schrodene.  Sepals  and  petals  light  lilac,  lip  dark  ruby-red 
in  the  centre,  the  other  portion  being  of  a  rose-purple  hue 
with  crimped  lavender-coloured  margin.  The  orange  colour 
usually  seen  in  the  labellum  of  the  species  was  merged  in  the 
purple  of  the  front  lobe. 

Ziigopetaluni  &wrti,  IHfts  variety,  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill.  A  fine  form  of  the  plant  commonly 
known  in  gardens  as  Batemania  Burti.  The  plant  shown  had 
a  large  star-shaped,  wax -like  flower,  white  on  the  inner  parts 
of  the  segments,  with  a  few  purple  lines  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  the  outer  portions  being  beautifully  coloured  with 
light  brown.  In  colour  it  resembles  the  variety  Wallisii,  but 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  slightly  shorter  and  broader. 

Awards  of  Mekit. 

Phalamopsis  x  L<v  d    (Sanderinna  x  intermedia 

Brymeriana).— From  Messrs  Hugh  Low  \  Co.  A  fine  hybrid 
with  bright  colours  and  showy  flowers.  The  sepals  and 
]»  tsls  are  white,  with  the  middle  portions  beautifully  tinged 
and  marked  with  minute  dotted  lines  of  rose-purple.  The 
base  of  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  yellow  callus,  and  bearing 
purple  spotting.    The  front  lobe  darK  reddish-rose. 

la&lho-Cattteyay.  Rosaliiul  siipirb-  (Dominiana  o    Triamei  ?). 

From  Messrs.   Jas.   Veit.  H   &  Sons,   Chelsea.     A   showy 

ilnwer,  with  pale  lilac  sepals  ami  petals,* the  front  of  the  lip 
ruby-red.     The  oiiginal  form  was  illustrated  in  tin 
Chronicle  January  2,  1S97,  p.  3. 

Epidendi  rissa  (elegantulum  <S  Wallisii?.)— From 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Flowers  resembling  E.  x 
Endresio-Wallisii,  but  larger;  sepals  and  petals  white  with 
reddish  markings  ;  lip  violet  with  white  base  and  margin. 

pediwn  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (barbatum  Crossii  $ , 
Godefroyse  (J).— From  Messrs  Jas.  Veit.  ii  &  Sox.  Flowers 
white  tinged  with  purple,  and  with  some  dotted  lines  of  a 
purple  colour  on  the  petals  and  dorsal  sepal.  The  original 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  March  27,  IS:' I.  was 
the  reveise  cross  (syu.  C.       Sirius). 

Odontoglossum  lvXea*\  itrpwri  ...  Mossii. — From  Of.  B.  Craw- 
shay,  Esq.  Flowers  large,  yellow,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  blotched  with  chocolate-brown.  Lip 
large,  white,  with  a  large  brown  blotch  in  front  ol  the  crest 

Botanical  Certifk  ati  . 
a.— From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart, 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  a  singular  little  plant,  in  growth 
Trichosma  suavis,  .  lusters  of  white  Bowers. 

Eulophia  tnstis,  from  A.  11.  Smee,  Esq,, The  Grange,  Hack- 
bridge  (gr.,  Mr.   Humphreys),  a  singular  lil  .  from 

Western    Africa,    with    densely     branch* 

i,--      ill    ""V,.    : 

Crin  i:  vi    Commends  hon. 

To  Mr.  Down  Esq.,  Holme- 

wood,  Cheshunt,  '   "lia  harpo- 

phj  11a,  grown  in   i  cool-  hi 


Narcissus  Committee. 

Present :  J.  T.  Bennett-P<>  ,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Messrs. 
Wilimott,  Revs.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  S.  E.  Bourne,  Messrs. 
C.  Scrase- Dick  ins,  J.  Walker,  W.  Goldring,  A.  Kingsmill. 
P.  R.  Barr,  W.  Poupart,  R.  Sydenham,  J.  Pope,  J.  H.  de 
Graaff,  G.  Titheradge. 

Xarcissi  were  still  fewer  than  is  usual  at  this  date,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  will  this  year  extend  well  into  May. 

Two  flowers  only  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  a  full  double 
form  of  the  ordinary  Campernelli  Jonquil,  from  W.  Maxgek 
&  Son,  Guernsey  ;  and  a  large  trumpet  "Alma,"  from  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Ensleheart,  of  a  singularly-beautiful  soft  pale  canary- 
yellow— a  rare  colour.  Messrs.  Manger  &  Son,  Guernsey, 
also  sent  a  very  large  bicolor  seedling,  "  Avenir,"  which  the 
committee  desired  to  see  again. 

Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Son,  Guernsey,  sent  a  large  form  of  N. 
tridymus,  "St.  Patrick.'' 

Messrs.  Barr  &  8ons  showed  several  pots  of  hybrids 
between  N.  poeticus  oruatua  and  N.  Tazetta  ;  they  were 
desired  to  exhibit  them  later  on  from  the  open  ground. 

Messrs.  Barrs'  Silver  Cup  was  awarded  to  a  fresh  and  well- 
staged  collection  from  Messrs.  F.  Ctjrrey,  Lismore,  Ireland. 
Some  rarities,  such  as  double  cernuus,  were  finely  shown. 

Messrs.  Barr  received  a  Silver  Flora  Mtdal  for  a  large  and 
comprehensive  bank  of  Narcissi  in  all  the  sections,  the  best 
thing,  perhaps,  being  a  quantity  of  unusually  fine  Sulphur 
Crown. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and  Messrs, 
Jos.  Cheal,  A.  F.  Barron,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  W.  Wilks,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  H.  Markham,  W.  Bates, 
W.  Farr,  Geo.  Woodward,  Geo.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane,  James 
Smith,  Ed.  Beckett,  Geo.  Bunyard,  and  M.  Gleeson. 

Delicious-lcoking  ripe  Strawberries  Royal  Sovereign  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gr.  to  the  Duke  of  XorthcmiW&c- 
land,  Syon  House,  Brentford  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Mr.  D.  Hazlewood,  Partington  Park  Gardens,  Leeds, 
showed  a  good-looking  Cucumber;  and  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.,  Bedford,  a  dish  of  Apples  named  Dessin  de  Boeuf, 
but  no  award  was  given  in  either  case. 

Some  splendid  tubers  of  Potato  Syon  House  Prolific  were 
shown  by  J.  B.  Joel,  Bsq.,  Northaw  Gardens,  Potters  Bar 
(gr.,  Mr.  May).  This  is  a  valuable  variety  raised  some  years 
since  by  Mr.  Wythes.  By  the  exhibitor  it  was  described  as 
excellent  in  quality,  a  good  keeper,  heavy  cropper,  and  not 
subject  to  disease. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
showed  a  collection  of  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  in  as  many 
varieties.  These  included  culinary  and  uessert  varieties, 
and  the  fruits  were,  most  of  them,  of  very  fresh  appearance 
for  the  present  date  of  season.  The  varieties  were  chiefly 
well  known  ones,  but  there  was  one  dish  of  Paroquet,  anew 
Apple  raised  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Welford  Pain  Gardens,  and 
which  has  been  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 


THE   SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

April  3.— At  the  monthly  meeting  on  the  above  date  a 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird,  of  the  Pinkhill  and 
Frederick  Street  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  on  "  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Town  and  Villa  Gardening.  Mr.  Laird 
divided  his  subject  into  ten  divisions  :— 1,  locality  ;  2,  aspeet 
and  exposure  ;  3,  nature  of  soil,  drainage,  &c. ;  i.  preparation 
of  ground;  £>.  selection  of  trees  for  towns  and  gardens;  6, 
selection  of  shrubs  for  towns  and  villas ;  7,  arrangement  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  villa  grounds  and  public  parks ;  S,  plant- 
ing ;  9,  after  treatment— staking,  watern 
with  guards  ;  10,  the  selection  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  most  suitable  for  towns  and  \  ilia  gardening, 


ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

The  spring  show  of  this  society  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  oth  and  Oth  inst.,  in  the  Waverley  Market ,  Edinburgh. 
The  event  seemed  abnormally  early.  The  season  so  far  is  a 
fortnight  at  least  behind  the  calendar.  The  old-fashioned 
winter  has  been  severe  and  long,  and  March  has  not  died 
like  a  lion  or  a  lamb,   but  was  smoth  of  the 

thickest  yellow  fogs  ever  seen  or  felt  in  Edinburgh.  All  this 
made  the  sight  and  smell  of  spriog  flowi  is  gp»  iall]  welcome. 

This  venerable  Society,  established   in  '■'.  pros- 

perous, though  ia  common  with  many  other  societies  and 
institutions,  it  is  suffering  somewhat  from  the  strain  and 
anxiety  of  the  South  African  war. 

The  Show  was  arranged  into  eight  ch 
classes.    Class  1,  consisting  of  fifty-nine 
pots  ;  Class  2  of  Hyacinths  and  other  bull- 
Bowers  were  confined  to  gardeners  and 

end  5  were  for  fruit  rved  for 

amateurs.     Classes  7  and  S  were  re    ■ 
and  whii 

old  have 

been  wis! 

Visitors    to   the    W  irfeet  turn  i.  s 

circular  plant  tables,  12  feet 
two;  and  the  ■  .'    l 
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tliree,  admirably  filled  as  usual.  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons, 
Orchids,  vied  with  each  other  in  brilliance  and  beauty. 
While  superb  groups  of  Maidenhair  and  other  Ferns  and  fine 
foliage  plants.  Dracsenas,  Palms,  toned  down  the  blaze  of 
Azaleas,  Orchids,  and  other  flowers. 

The  first  real  breath  of  genial  spring  and  summer  seems  to 
have  come  to  us  amid  the  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Hepaticas, 
Cut  Roses,  in  numbers  of  24  and  12  ;  with  hardy  Primroses. 
The  Cyclamens,  of  which  there  were  three  lots  of  nine  each, 
were  superb,  as  were  the  Deutzia  gracilis,  Gueldres  Roses, 
Lilacs,  Spiraeas,  and  pots  and  pans  of  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

The  best  twenty-four  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Mansou,  gr.  to  H.  Gillon,  Esq.,  Wallhouse;  and  the  2nd 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Win.  Armstrong,  gr.  to  Dr.  Scott, 
Musselburgh. 

Mr.  George  Manson,  gr.  to  H.  Gillon,  Esq.,  Wallhouse, 
had  the  best  exhibit  of  twelve  Boses,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Armstrong 
was  2nd. 

The  best  Marechal  Kiel  Roses  came  from  Mr.  T.  Pearson, 
Beechwood,  Murrayfield  ;  and  the  best  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses 
from  Mr.  Geobge  Manson. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  show  was  that  while  there  were  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  entiies  of  six  pots  of  Primula  obconica, 
there  were  but  seven  of  six  Primula  sinensis,  and  four  of 
P.  Sieboldi. 

Probably,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  there  was  but 
one  entry  for  Messrs.  Barr  k  Sons'  Cup  for  forty  distinct 

varieties. 

Fruit. 

There  was  nothing  specially  notable  among  fruit.  Three 
lots  of  six  pots  of  Strawberries  were  shown,  and  several 
exhibits  of  thirty  Strawberries. 

Considering  that  we  are  now  in  April,  Apples  were  well 
shown,  there  being  nine  entries  of  culinary  Apples  in  six 
varieties ;  there  were  also  six  entries  of  twenty-lour  dessert 
Apples  In  four  varieties.  There  was  one  Pine-apple,  not  less 
than  4  lb.  in  weight ;  and  two  exhibits  of  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes. 

Among  the  best  twenty-four  dessert  Apples  shown  were 
Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Dessin  de  Bceuff,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Feam's  Pippin,  Blue  Pearmain,  Beaumann's 
Winter  Reinette. 

Among  the  best  twenty-four  culinary  Apples  were  Dessin 
de  Bo-uff,  Wellington,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Mere  de  Menage,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  Striped  Beefing,  Gloria  Mundi,  and 
Hormead's  Pearmain. 


GHENT    HORTICULTURAL,   MEETING. 

At  the  meeting    held  on  April  1,   the  following  awards 

were  made  : — 

Certificates  ok  Merit. 
For  Novelty  and  Variety. — Anthurium  President  Kruger, 
from  MM.  F.  Yervaene-Vervaert  et  Cie.  ;  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  from  M.  Louis  deSmet  ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum 
seedling,  from  La  Societe  Hortieole  Gantoise  ;  Odontoglos- 
sum  species,  from  MM.  Verdonck  ;  Odontoglossnm  species, 
from  MM.  Verdonck  (jwr  mrlumatiim) ;  Cattleya  Mendeli  var. 
Fairy  Queen,  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  var.  Ronseleana,  Cattleya 
Schroder*,  India  x  Jula  (L.  cinnabarina  x  purpurata), 
these  four  were  exhibited  by  the  Maiquis  Waverin  ;  An  tho- 
rium hybrid  from  la  Societe  Hortieole  Gantoise  (<i  Vunci- 
nimiti);  Cattleya  Mendeli,  from  M.  L.  de  Sinet-Duvivier  (re 
Vnnanimitc):  Odontoglossnm  Halli,  from  M.  L.  de  Smet-Du- 
vivier;  Miltonia  Bleueana,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  alba 
(d  Vvmanimiti),  Cattleya  Louis  Chaton  («  VunanirniU),  Odon- 
toglossum elegans,  Cattleya  Mendeli  (<>  rvnauimite),  from  M.  G. 
Vincke  Dujardin  of  Bruges ;  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius 
from  MM.  Sander  et  Cie  ,  Bruges  {par  acclamation  arec  felici- 
tations du  Jury}  ;  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  grandiftorum, 
from  M.  Draps-Dom  ;  Cut  Flowers  of  Odontoglossum,  from 
M.  Vincke-Du.iardin. 
For  Cultivation  ami    Bloom.  —  Acacia   linearis,    from    M. 

E.  de  Cock,    Acacia  Sophoise  (a  Vunanimiti)  ;  Erica  arborea 
(par  acclamation)  Acacia    leprosa,  Cytisus  albus    pendulus, 

Zieria  Smithi,  from  M.  E.  Bedinghaus  ;  Ansellia  congoensis, 
from  M.  Spae-Vandermeulen ;  Vanda  suavis,  from  M.  L.  de 

Smet-Duvivier  ;  Trichopilia  suavis,  from  MM.  Sander  et  Cie. 
For    Cultivation.  —  Nidularium     aureum    striatum,    from 

M.  Chs.  Gazelle. 

Honourahle  Mention. 
For  Culture  and  Bloom. — Brachysema  acuminata,  from  M. 

E.  DeCock;  Westringia  longifolia,  from  M.  E.  Bedinghaus; 

Rhododendrum  multifloruin,  from   M.  E.  Maenhaut-Lucas  ; 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  from  M.  Van  Wassenhove. 
For  Variety. — Anthurium  Madame  Kriiger,  from  MM.  F.  Ver- 

vaene-Vervaert  et  Cie. ;  Cypripedium  Souvenir  de  M.  Prosper 

De  Voider,  from  la  Societe  Anonyme  Hortieole,  ''  La  Lys,"  de 

Deynze  ;    Cattleya  Mendeli,  from  M.  L.  De  Smet-Duvivier ; 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  from  M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin ;  Odontoglossum 

triumphans.  from  M.  Draps-Dom. 


Chester  Paxton.— The  last  meeting  for  the  Winter  Session 
was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  It. 
G.  Waterman,  of  Woolton,  Liverpool,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Exhibition  Roses."  The  lecturer  is  well  kuown  throughout 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  as  a  successful  exhibitor  of  the  "  regal 
flower,"  and  his  remarks  on  this  occasion  were  characterised 
by  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Minute 
details  of  "  the  best  varieties  to  grow,'  "  soil  and  situation, 
"  mulching,"  "  staging  for  exhibition,"  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment of  pests  which  Roses  are  subject  to,  were  given.  Inci- 
dentally he  said  that  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  appre. 
ciated  really  good  Roses  was  due  to  the  Pauls,  Dicksons  of 
Xewtownards,  Bennett,  Piper,  Cranston,  Lord  Penzarce,  and 
others,  who  had  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  hybridising  and 
raising  new  varieties.  To  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Hole,  Rev.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  Wm.  Paul,  and  other  writers  on  Roses,  he  said 
our  thanks  were  no  less  due.  In  his  closing  remarks,  Mr. 
Waterman  said  that  much  as  his  success  had  been  with  the 
hybrid  perpetual  variet'es,  he  nevertheless  pleaded  for 
an  extended  cultivation  of  the  old  fashiou»d  gtrden  Roses, 
as  well  as  the  new  single-flowered  varieties  now  so  popular. 

The  Reading  Gardeners'. -The fortnightly  meeting  was 
held  on  Monday,  April  9,  when  Mr.  E.  Fry  presided  over  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  The  subject  of  the  evening 
was  "  Vegetables,  the  Varieties  I  Grow,  and  why  I  Grow 
Them,"  by  Mr.  John  House,  The  Gardtns,  Northlands,  Win- 
chester, one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Reading  Society. 
Mr.  House  in  mentioning  the  various  varieties  he  grew, 
said  that  he  was  greatly  handicapped  in  his  selection,  as  he 
had  to  .-.ontend  with  a  soil  of  only  IS  inches  in  depth,  and 
therefore  many  sorts  which  many  Reading  gardeners  could 
grow,  would  be  utterly  unsuitable  for  his  district.  There 
was  a  large  and  splendid  exhibit  of  flowering  bulbs  ty  Mr. 
F.  Lever,  of  The  Gardens,  Hillside.  A  remarkable  freak 
was  seen  amongst  the  Tulips  ;  one  of  the  Tulip  bulbs  carried 
no  fewer  than  nine  blooms.  Mr.  Cretchley,  The  Gardens, 
The  Honeys,  Twyford,  staged  a  lovely  specimen  plant  of  a 
light-coloured  "star"  Cineraria. 

Wargrave  Gardeners'.— A  fortnightly  meeting  was  held 
on  April  4.  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  read  a  paper  on  "  Hardy  Orna- 
mental Foliage  Plants."  The  exhibits  included  some  Violets 
from  Mr.  Finch,  six  plants  of  Cine-aria  from  Mr.  Fulbrook, 
and  five  pots  of  Cltvia  miniata  with  trusses  of  bloom  from 
Mr.  Pope. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'.— Instead  of  a  lecture 
on  one  special  subject,  a  practical  demonstration  in  potting 
plants  of  different,  kinds  was  given  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  body.  Mr.  H.  Webber,  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  Nurseries, 
potted-up  some  Orchids,  and  giving  an  explanation  of  his 
subject.  He  disapproved  the  use  of  a  rammer  in  potting  solt- 
wooded  plants  in  5  or  6  inch  pots.  As  a  potting  compost  for 
Orchids,  peat,  sphagnum-moss,  and  charcoal,  in  small  quantity, 
were  sufficient,  ample-  drainage  by  means  of  clean  crocks  being 
afforded. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Baker,  gardener  at  Lady  Duckworth's,  Knight- 
leys,  succeeded,  and  after  reading  a  short  paper,  potted 
up  some  Chrysanthemums.  In  this  case,  to  show  the  special 
requirement's  of  different  plants,  the  rammer  was  freely  used, 
Mr.  Baker  contending  that  hard  potting  was  necessary  for 
Chrysanthemums  to  prevent  their  shedding  their  foliage. 

The  next  was  Mr.  Fletcher,  gr.  to  Col.  Haleord  Thompson, 
Teignmouth.  He  also  read  a  paper— rather  a  lengthy  one — 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  Jadoo  fibre  and  its  uses.  Thereafter 
lie  proceeded  to  pot-up  a  number  of  Crotons  and  other  plants  in 
Jadoo  compost,  and  demonstrated  the  advantages  resulting 
from  its  use.  This  is  the  lastof  theseries  until  autumn.  A.  II. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Canker  on  Apple  Trees  :  D.  Smith.  The  re- 
moval of  cankered  parts  of  branches  need  not 
necessarily  be  performed  in  the  winter,  but  it 
may  be  undertaken  during  the  summer  months, 
the  process  of  healing  over  commencing  imme- 
diately, and  not  waiting,  as  in  the  former  case, 
several  months  before  the  sap  rises,  and  the  bark 
begins  to  grow  over  the  wounds.  Canker  is 
usually  a  symptom,  the  real  cause  lying  either  in 
injuries  caused  by  frost,  or  in  the  roots  having 
got  into  a  water-logged,  unaorated,  perfectly 
infertile  subsoil,  such  as  clay,  clayey-loam,  or 
loose,  hungry  sand  and  gravel.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  dig  down  to  the  lowermost  roots 
and  ascertain  the  sort  of  soil  at  those  depths  at 
which  the  roots  of  the  worst  cankered  trees  are 
found.  Lifting  and  replanting  would  do  good, 
but  when  twelve  acres  have  to  be  dealt  with,  it 
would  be  less  expensive  to  plant  in  better  soil  in 
a  new  locality,  and  employ  only  Apples  on 
Paradise  stocks. 

Cucumber  Plants  Dying  :    B.  J.  M.    Not  eel- 
worms  at  the  root,  but  cankering  of  the  stem  at 
the  ground  level.     This  malady  may  be  brought 
about  by  deep  planting,  and  excessive  wetness  of 
the  soil  round  the  collar.     It  may  be  remedied  by 
shallow  planting,  and  letting  the  soil  slope  away 
from  the  stem  on  every  side  for  a  distance  of 
\h  ft.     If   a  plant  be  slightly  affected,   remove 
some  of  the  soil  around  it,  and  apply  powdered 
charcoal  and  lime  in  equal  proportions,  rubbing 
this  mixture  on '  the  stem  bark.     The  Melon  is 
more  liable  to  canker  than  the  Cucumber.     You 
would  do  well  to  root  out  the  affected  plants  and 
start  anew  with  healthy  plants. 
Day  :    X.    Y.   Z.     The  civil  day,  the  mean  solar 
day,  is  measured  in  hours,  in  two  series,  from 
one  to  twelve,  and  begins  at  midnight.     This  is 
the  day  recognised  by  law  courts.     Your  young 
gardener  had  not  completed  his  day  when  he  left 
off  work  at  noon. 
Grapes    Diseased  :  T.    W.     The  bunch  sent  has 
numerous    berries     affected  with    the    "  spot " 
fungus  (Glieosporium  laeticolor),  for  which  there 
is  no  known  remedy.     You  should  cut  out  every 
berry   that   shows   the   least   appearance  of  the 
fungus,   catching  them   in  a  bag  or  small  box, 
and  burning  them  forthwith.     The  bunches  may 
then  be  dressed  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  at 
the  rate  of  half- an  ounce  in  a  gallon  of  rain-water, 
the  dressing  being  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before 
the    fruit     colours.     Sometime    after    the    last 
dressing  the  bunches  must  be  syringed   several 
times,  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  sulphide,  being 
careful  to  use  water,  leaving  no  deposit  on  the 
fruit. 


Names  of  Fruits  :  G.  P.,  Ireland.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — A.  W.  W.  Birmingham. 
The  flower  is  of  Miltonia  flavescens,  a  pretty 
Brazilian  species  originially  imported  in  1832. 
II  was  also  known  as  Cyrtochiliim  stellatum. 
Your  sketch  rendered  identification  easy.  It 
is,  as  you  say,  very  delicately  scented. — G.  G. 
Cattleya  intermedia.— £  T.,  Brighton.  The 
flower  sent  does  not  seem  to  have  matured 
properly.  The  long  and  broad  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  indicates  Laslia  anceps  Schroderiana,  but 
unless  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  develop 
better,  it  is  L.  anceps  Stella. — G.  B.  L.,  Chisle- 
hurst.  Oncidium  Cavendishianum.  —  J.  W. 
Allium  neapolitanum. — A.  W.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  come  to  hand. — J.  O.  S.  Cypripedium 
Boxalli. — B.  N.  H.  Oncidium  O'Brienianum  of 
Reichenbach,  f .  An  ally  of  0.  pubes.  The  original 
came  from  Paraguay. — Enquirer.  1  and  2,  good 
distinct  forms  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum ;  3, 
Laelia  cinnabarina ;  4,  Odontoglossum  trium- 
phans ;  5,  Lonicera  tatarica :  6,  Euonymus 
radicans  variegata  ;  7,  E.  radicans. 

Pelargonium  Cuttings  Diseased  :  W.  W.  In  the 
callus  and  roots  of  cuttings  sent  there  is  a  fungus, 
but  we  are  uncertain  that  it  is  the  cause  of  death. 
The  cuttings  may  have  dried  up  or  received  a 
check,  in  which  case  the  dead  roots  would  easily 
fall  a  prey  to  fungi.  Destroy  dead  plants  and 
replant  others  into  good  clean  soil,  which  has  not 
before  been  used  for  pot-plants.  See  also  an 
answer  in  this  column,  June  10,  1899. 

Plants  that  will  withstand  the  Fumes  of 
Lighting  Gas  :  H.  J.  S.  Not  many  plants  will 
do  this  for  any  length  of  time.  The  most  resisting 
are  Aspidistra  lurida,  and  the  variegated  form  of 
that  plant ;  Cyperus  alternifolius,  C.  laxus,  and 
C.  distans ;  Phormium  tenax,  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Bambusa  Fortunei  variegata,  B.  aurea,  Eulalia 
japonica,  Myrtus  in  variety,  Nerines,  Vallota 
purpurea,  and  Richafdia,  white  and  yellow 
spathed  species,  when  in  bloom.  Cannas  and 
Clivias  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Such  annual 
and  biennial  plants  as  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  &c, 
Humea  elegans,  Primula  Sieboldi,  P.  sinensis, 
and  P.  involucrata.  German  Asters,  Stocks  of 
all  kinds,  Marigolds  in  variety,  and  similar 
summer  flowerers  may  be  employed  ;  as  although 
very  susceptible  to  injury  from  gas,  they  flower 
at  a  season  when  but  little  gas  is  being  used  in 
the  dwelling.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
purity  of  the  gas — much  sulphur  left  in  it  owing 
to  imperfect  purification  being  very  injurious  to 
every  species  of  plant  exposed  to  the  fumes  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two.  The  plants  should  be 
frequently  taken  out  of  the  room,  &c.,  and  the 
leaves  cleaned  with  rain-water,  applied  with  a 
syringe. 

Primula  obconica  :  T.  Curtis.  The  fact  is  well 
known  to  gardeners  and  many  other  persons, 
that  the  hairs  of  the  leaves  of  Primula  obconica 
are  a  cause  of  skin  irritation  with  some  persons 
who  handle  the  plant,  whereas  others  are  entirely 
immune.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  mere 
presence  in  a  greenhouse  of  a  plant  of  this  species 
sets  up  irritation  of  the  skin  in  some  peculiarly- 
constituted  individuals. 

Spiders  on  Strawberry  Beds  :  D.  Smith.  King's 
Lynn.  We  should  not  suspect  the  ground 
spiders,  for  such  tbey  are,  however  numerous,  of 
causing  the  least  injury  to  the  plants,  no  British 
spider  being  a  vegetarian  in  the  matter  of  food. 
They  may,  however,  rid  you  of  myriads  of  insect 
foes  of  the  aphis  order.  We  are  unable  to 
advise  you  how  to  destroy  them. 

Violets  :  W.  W.  The  Violets  sent  were  nice, 
clean,  well-grown  blooms,  especially  pleasing 
being  the  reddish  -  purple  -  coloured  Amiral 
Avellon.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  cultural 
hints  we  gave  have  been  followed  with  such 
gratifying  results 

Communications  Received.— J.  O'B.— Attwood  &  Binsted.— 
W.  W.— G.  B.  M.— G.  S.  Jenman.— H.  H.  T.— G.  Massee.— 
B.  W.  —  E.  C.  —  H.  T.  M. — M.  Cogniaux— Count  de  K.— 
a!  W. — A.  L.  next  week — J.  C.  You  have  been  unfortunate 
but  you  have  no  cause  for  grievance  against  the  Society. 
If  yo'i  will  refer  to  rule  11,  you  will  see  that  if  your  case  is 
considered  worthy,  assistance  may  now  be  given  you  — 
C.  W.  H.  G.,  next  week— W.  R.— Justus  Corderoy,  next 
week— G.  S.  B.— P.  Seward. 

(For  Markets  and   Weather,  see  p.  xiii.) 
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A    CITY    GARDEN. 

THE  old  City  of  Canterbury  gets  much  less 
attention  from  the  average  visitor  than  is 
proportionate  to  its  deserts.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  of  course,  that  the  attractions  of  the 
Cathedral  are  so  exacting,  that  most  tourists  are 
compelled  to  devote  the  whole  time  at  their 
disposal  to  that,  and  little  else.  If  many  days 
would  be  requisite  for  the  complete  investiga- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  as  many  more  at  the  least 
would  be  required  for  the  exploration  of  the 
other  city  relics,  its  unrivalled  gateway,  its 
walls,  its  Noiman  castle,  its  monastery  (now 
a.  theological  college),  its  churches,  its  hos- 
pitals, its  almshouses,  its  streets.  If  it  were 
■only  a  continental  town,  how  we  should  rave 
about  it ;  what  a  harvest  it  would  bring  to  Cook 
and  Gaze.  As  it  is,  a  goodly  number  of  sight- 
seers do  find  their  way,  like  Chaucer's  pilgrims, 
with  a  difference,  to  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, if  it  be  not  historically,  the  most  interesting 
city  in  Britain. 

Those  visitors  who  enter  the  city  by  the 
London,  Chatham  &  Dover  Railway,  rind  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  pictural  remnants  of 
the  city  wall,  which  here  partly  encircles  the 
public  park,  of  which  we  shall  speak  shortly. 
Quite  as  many,  or  perhaps  moie,  alight  at  the 
South  Eastern  Railway,  and  passing  under  the 


noble  West  Gate,  find  their  way  through  the 
narrow  streets  to  the  cathedral,  and  there  they 
find  enough  at  least  for  one  day.  As  a  con- 
sequence, they  miss  the  park,  locally  known  as 
the  "  Dane  John,"  and  many  of  the  numerous 
other  attractions  of  the  city,  unless  indeed  they 
belong  to  the  tribe  that  pride  themselves  on 
' '  doing  "  a  place  rather  than  on  seeing  it. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  play  the  part  of 
guide,  or  even  to  indicate  the  points  of  interest. 
Our  limitations  constrain  us,  even  as  the  old 
grey  walls,  with  their  bulwarks  and  towers, 
enclose  the  mounds  and  swards  of  the  "Dane 
John"  itself.  It  is  this  Dane  John  which 
gives  us  occasion  to  speak  of  the  subject.  The 
"  Dane  John  "  now-a-days  is  the  public  park 
of  the  city — ay,  and  it  was  so  years  before  most 
towns  were  similarly  embellished,  and  before 
such  things  as  fresh  air,  beauty  of  scenery,  and 
other  hygienic  necessities  and  artistic  refine- 
ments, were  as  much  thought  of  as  now. 

It  is  a  long,  narrow  strip,  enclosed  on  one 
side,  as  we  have  said,  by  the  remains  of  the 
city  wall  and  its  mediaeval  towers.  A  central 
avenue  of  Limes  (see  fig.  77,  p.  242)  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  the  park,  with  velvety 
sward  on  either  side,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
fountain  encircled  by  Osmundas  and  other 
Ferns  (see  fig.  78,  p.  243).  Shrubberies  and 
flower-beds  are  dotted  here  and  there,  and 
on  one  of  the  lawns  stands  the  marble  sun- 
dial, illustrated  in  fig.  ?9,  p.  245.  This  graceful 
structure  illustrates  the  four  seasons  following 
in  their  appointed  sequence.  It  is  the  work 
of  one  of  Canterbury's  worthies,  the  late  Henry- 
Weekes,  a  native  of  the  city,  and  a  Royal 
Academician.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
structures  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of. 

Elegance  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  the 
gigantic  conical  mound  rising  within  the  old 
walls.  But  though  elegance  cannot  be  claimed 
for  it,  we  advise  those  who  are  not  "  scant  of 
breath,"  to  make  the  ascent  for  the  sake  of  the 
delightful  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs 
which  may  be  had  from  its  summit.  A  taste- 
less monument  records  the  public  spirit  of  one 
of  the  aldermen  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
through  whose  munificence  this  park  was 
secured  to  the  citizens  as  a  pleasure-ground. 
What  is  the  real  significance  of  the  mound 
we  must  leave  antiquaries  to  determine.  At 
present  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  it  is 
of  Roman,  or  Saxon,  or  Danish,  or  Norman 
origin. 

The  moat,  or  rather  the  site  of  the  moat,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  wall,  is  occupied  for 
market  garden  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
obviously  well  adapted  (see  fig.  80,  p.  240). 
Some  day,  some  far  -  seeing  citizens  will 
convert  this  moat  into  a  boulevard  with 
trees  and  lawns,  and  thus  add  greatly  to 
the  amenities  of  the  city.  Whilst  awaiting 
this  consummation,  the  citizens  have  good 
reason  to  hold  in  grateful  remembrances 
those  who  have  endowed  the  city  with  s<> 
pleasant  and  interesting  a  pleasure-ground  as 
the  "  Dane  John." 

The  horticulturists,  and  specially  the  rosarians, 
will  find  their  way  to  the  Rose  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Mount,  in  St.  Dunstan's,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  city.  Here  they  will  find  the 
explanation  of  the  magnificent  specimens  of 
good  cultivation  which  are  exhibited  at  our 
Spring  shows.  Mr.  Mount  has  several  other 
establishments  in  and  about  the  city,  as  well  as 
at  Heme  Bay  and  Folkestone,  but  the  special 
home  of  the  Roses  is  in  the  St.  Dunstan's 
Nurseries,  before  mentioned. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


POLYPODIUM  HARRISIL* 

This  highly  interesting  species  comes  io  between 
Polypodium  trifurcatum  and  Enterosora  Campbelli, 
all  three  having  a  very  close  general  resemblance  and 
evident  connection.  In  all  the  sori  are  more  or  less 
sunk,  but  extrude  when  mature.  In  this,  and 
P.  trifurcatum,  they  are  in  oval  or  round  pits, 
while  in  Enterosora  they  are  immersed  in  slit  like, 
linear  apertures,  and  are  much  looger,  but  extrude 
eventually.  In  both  this  and  Enterosora,  the  vena- 
tion is  connected,  forming  a  series  of  two  or  three 
meshes  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  while  in 
P.  trifurcatum  the  branches  are  uniformly  entirely 
free.  The  venation  quite  conforms  to  some  of  the 
states  of  Phymatodes,  the  costal  series  being 
narrow  and  unoccupied  by  either  free  branches  or 
sori.  Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  F.L  S.,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Cinchona  Plantations,  the  discoverer  of  it, 
whose  name  it  bears,  writes  me  that: — "It  is 
almost  as  rare  as  Enterosora,  and,  like  that  plant, 
it  grows  on  the  high  limbs  of  large  forest  trees,  6o 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  detect  it  from  the 
ground,  and  when  detected  it  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  to  get  within  reach  of  it."  Possibly 
this  exalted  elevation  on  large  trees,  almost  beyond 
reach  of  sight,  may  be  the  reason,  more  than  their 
rareness  of  the  late  discovery  of  Enterosora,  in 
Jamaica.    G.  S.  Jenman,  Demerara,  March,  1900. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


L.EL1A   JONGHEANA. 

This  fine  Orchid,  happily  no  longer  rare,  is 
flowering  in  many  collections,  and  proves  to  be 
worthy  of  the  description  and  figure  published  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1S72,  p.  425,  which,  until 
quite  recently,  was  the  chief  knowledge  the  British 
orchidist  had  of  the  plaDt.  Flowers  sent  by 
Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno  (gr., 
Mr.  A.  C.  Axtell),  are  the  best  we  have  seen.  They 
represent  three  distinct  varieties.  The  largest,  a 
twin-flowered  inflorescence  taken  from  a  plant 
which  had  two  such  spikes,  has  flowers  6J  inches 
across,  the  petals  being  1J  ins.  wide  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  bright  purplish-rose.  The  disc  of  the  lip 
and  the  seven-raised  keels  are  orange  coloured,  the 
lower  half  of  the  side  lobes  forming  the  tube  being 
tinged  with  rose.  The  front  lobe  is  white,  with  a 
rosy-lilac  crimped  margin.  Another  specimen  is 
slightly  smaller  and  darker  in  colour,  the  rose-purple 
margin  of  the  lip  being  distinctly  displayed,  as  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  illustration.  The  third 
flower  is  a  pretty,  lighter-tinted  one,  with  darker 
orange  disc,  and  but  a  faint  trace  of  rose  on  the 
margin  of  the  lip.  Mr.  Broome  had  one  inflorescence 
with  three  buds,  but  one  of  these  failed ;  and  he 
observes  that  he  has  counted  traces  of  four  flowers 
on  one  spike. 

A  very  handsomely  coloured  O.  Halli  and  a  fine 
0.  luteo-purpureum  also  were  sent.  The  bright 
light  and  pure  air  of  Llandudno  are  doubtless  great 
aids  to  obtaining  richly  coloured  flowers. 


•  Polypodium  Barrisii,  Jenman,  n.  sp.— Bootstock  repent, 
lleshy,  !  —11  in.  long,  very  densely  clothed  with  pale  fulvous, 
acuminate,  linear  -  lanceol.te,  reticulated,  wavy  scales; 
stipites  mostly  clustered,  wiry,  freely  clothed  with  rusty, 
spreading,  finehaiis,  2—4  inches  long;  fronds  ligulate.  5—10 
inches  long.  \—  §  in.  wide,  merely  sinuate  or  Uniformly 
shallowy  lobate,  tha  lobes  broadly  rounded,  base  and  apex 
plain  and  tapering,  the  latter  usually  blunt ;  margins  densely 
hairy,  other  parts  glabrous  and  glossy  ;  substance  coriaceous 
and  brittle  ;  midrib  and  veins  on  both  sides  covered  in  the 
parenchyma;  surfaces  wrinkled  and  striated,  more  especially 
the  upper  ;  veins  in  groups,  the  lateral  branches  c. 
forming  two  to  three  series  of  meshes  of  varying  shape  and 
form,  the  outer  short  veinlets  sometimes  Dree.  Soli  oval  or 
round,  copious,  in  two  series  mostly,  sometimes  in  part  three, 
ou  each  side,  one  to  each  mesh,  on  a  shorter  or  longer  spur 
arising  from  the  middle  of  the  arch,  generally  medial  but 
occasionally  terminal ;  sunk  in  pits,  which  are  not  raised  or; 
the  upper  side  of  the  fronds.  Near  Habeas  River,  Jamaica. 
31)1)0  ft.  alt. 
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"LlNDENlA." 

The  plants  figured  in  the  current  number  are  : — 

Cattleta  Tktan/ei,  Lind.,  var.  majestica,  a  noble  variety, 
with  white  segments,  broad  petals  ;  the  expanded  portion  of 
the  lip  is  purple,  with  conspicuous  veins,  whilst  yellow, 
radiating  stripes  adorn  the  throat ;  t.  dclxxxtx. 

Vanda  Amesiana,  Rchb.  f.,  originally  described  by  Reiehen- 
bach  in  these  pages,  1889,  i.,  '2^3  ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  Shan 
States,  and  has  spikes  of  white  stellate  flowers,  with  broad 
violet-purple  lips,  each  flower  nearly  2  inches  in  longest 
diameter;  t.  dcxc. 

Rhyncostylis  retusa,  Blume,  better  known  as  Ssccola- 
bium  Bluraei ;  the  small  flowers  are  in  long,  dmse,  compact 
spikes ;  the  segments  faintly  spotted,  and  the  lip  violet- 
purple  ;  t.  ncxci. 

OuoNTonLossuM  crispvm,  Lind].,  var.  papili.on,  L.  Lind., 
a  flat,  pentagonal  flower,  with  broad,  pointed,  undulate,  pure 
white  segments,  spotted  with  chocolate  brown  ;  the  lip  has 
a  few  yellow  stripes  at  the  base  ;  t.  dcxcii. 


L.klio-Catti.eya  eleoans  var.  Bi  enheimensts. 

Masdkvallta  Tovarensis,  Rchb.  f.,  native  of  Venezuela. 

Mjltonia  Regnei.li,  Rchb.  f.,  Brazil. 

Miltonia  Reonelli  var.  citrtxa,  Cogu.,  perianth  seg- 
ments olive-yellow ;  painted  in  the  collection  of  M.  Peeters, 
of  Brussels. 

Miltonia  Cor.NiAuxi.E,  Fr.  Posters,  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  M.  Regnelli  and  M.  spoctabilis  var. 
Morel iana ;  introduced  from  Brazil  by  M.  Peeters. 


Market  Gardening. 


THE  CULTIVATION    OF    BEETROOT,    &c. 
Fpom  the  end  of  the   first  week   in  April  to  the 
middle    of   the  month    is  a  good    time   to  sow  the 
seed  of  this  valuable  vegetable.     Beet  will  grow  in 


cultivator  once  or  twice  during  the  summer  months, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  growth 
of  the  crop,  and  keep  down  large  weeds.  An  acre 
cropped  in  this  manner  willyield  about  4,923  dozen 
roots,  which  at  the  moderate  price  of  9d.  per  dozen, 
would  give  a  sum  of  £181  12s.  3d.,  this  sum  being 
in  addition  to  that  realised  by  the  previous  crop?. 
Out  of  this  sum  a  good  balance  would  remain  on 
the  right  side,  after  the  expenses  had  been  met  of 
manuring,  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling  seed, 
and  drilling  in  of  the  same,  pulling  and  mar- 
keting the  crop,  rent  of  land,  wear  and  tear  of 
implements,  Sc. 

Cabbage. 

An   acre  of  Cabbage  of  the  Imperial  or  Heart- 
well  type,  pHnted  this  month  in  ground  prepared 


Fig.  77.— the  centre  avence,  "pane  joiin,"  Canterbury,     (see  p.  241.) 


"DlCTIONNAIRE  IcoNOGRAPIIIQUE  DES  OrCHIDEES.'' 

The  plants  figured  in  this  useful  little  publica- 
tion for  March  are  the  following  : — 

-Eranthus  ORANDtFt.oRis,  Ldl.,  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
introduced  in  1S24. 

Cattleva  Bowrint.iana,  Witeh,  introduced  from  British 
Honduras  by  Veitch, 

Cattleva  Bowrinoiano  -  i.  \biata,  G.  Mantin,  a  cross 
between  the  two  species  named.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
it  differs  from  Messrs.  Veitch's  C.  Portia  X,  which  bad  the 
same  origin. 

CvpRiPEPirM  Chamrerlaim  lnuh,  O'Biien. 

Cvpripedium  aurkum  var.  (Edipk.  Cogn.,  a  cross  between 
Spicerianum  $,  with  C.  nitnis  var.  Sallieii. 

L.klia  Perrini,  Ldl.,  Rio. 

L.elia  Perrini,  A.,  var.  irrorata.  Unshed  with  rose. 

L.elia  Perrini,  B.,  var.  alba,  pure  white. 

L.elia  leucoptera,  Rolfe,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid 
between  L.  furfuraeea  and  L,  alba. 


a  satisfactory  manner  in  ground  of  average  depth, 
texture,  tnd  fertility.  Lightish  ground  of  fair 
depth,  which  has  had  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotten 
manure,  free  from  rankness,  ploughed  in  as  soon 
as  the  previous  crops  of  winter  greens,  Broccoli, 
Spinach,  and  suchlike  vegetables,  are  cleared  oft', 
will  suit  the  requirements  of  the  plant  admirably. 
The  land  having  been  harrowed,  and  also  rolled  if 
lumpy,  will  be  ready  for  drilling.  The  drills 
should  be  drawn  at  a  distance  of  12  to  15  inches 
apart,  the  drills  being  set  so  as  to  depo-it  the  seed 
thinly,  as  in  the  case  of  Mangold  Wwzel.  The 
seedlings,  when  they  have  reached  a  height  of 
3  to  4  inches,  should  be  chopped  out  into  groups, 
finally  leaving  those  which  are  to  form  the  crop  at 
<)  inches  apart.  The  only  attention  necessary 
afterwards   is  to   stir    the   soil  .with  the  hoe  or  a 


as  recommended  for  Beetroot,  at  IS  inches  asunder, 
would,  in  round  numbers,  represent  1613  dozen 
heads  fit  for  marketing  a  few  months  hence,  and 
which  at  9<Z.  per  dtzen  would  give  a  sum  of  about 
t'CO  for  the  produce  of  1  acre  ;  or  putting  the  price 
at  Is.  per  dozen  heads,  a  sum  of  about  £S0  would 
be  secured  for  the  crop. 

Lettuce. 
Seeds  of  the  Paris  Cos  type  and  Allthe-Year- 
Round  Cabbage  Lettuces,  drilled  in  thinly  this 
month,  in  ground  prepared  as  indicated  above,  in 
rows  1  foot  apart,  the  young  surplus  plants  being 
afterwards  hoed  out,  leaving  the  plants  forming  the 
crop  at  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  (he  row,  will 
yield  43,500  well-developed  heads  a  few  months 
later,   assuming  the  weather  to   be  favourable  to 
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growth.  These  should  command  a  wholesale 
price  of  about  9d.  per  dozen,  equal  to  C13U  2s.  6d. 
for  the  produce  of  1  acre.  This  amount,  after  all 
expenses  incurred  in  production  had  been  deducted, 
would  leave  a  satisfactory  balance  in  hand.  The 
crop  should  be  cleared  off  the  ground  in  time  to  plant 
it  with  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Autumn  and 
Winter  Broccoli,  Winter  Greens,  and  Prickly 
Spinach. 

Cdtumbers  and  Vegetable-Marrows. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  make  sowings  of 
Stockwood  Ridge  Cucumbers,  and  Moore's  Cream 
Vegetable-Marrow.  Light  ground  of  good  depth, 
into  which  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure  has 
been  ploughed  prior  to  sowing  the  seed,  will  suit 
the  requirements  of  both  kinds  of  plants  in  every 
respect.  It  will  be  advisable  to  drill  in  rows  of 
strong-growing  Broad  Beans  at  intervals  of  5  or  6 


Radishes. 
Good  Radishes  always  find  a  ready  sale  during 
summer  and  early  autumn.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  narrow  "  land"  or  ridges,  so  as  to 
enable  the  crop  to  be  taken  without  trespassing 
upon  the  ground.  The  seed  should  be  broadcasted 
upon  the  land  of  the  description  referred  to  above, 
and  prepared  in  the  manner  I  have  set  forth.  As 
soon  as  the  Radishes  are  large  enough  for  con- 
sumption, they  should  be  pulled  up  and  bunched 
for  market.  H.   W.   Ward,  April  2. 


SOME    SUSSEX  FRUITS. 

(Col  i    idedfrom  p.  106.) 
IV.—  THE    TREE -STRAWBERRY. 
The  Arbutus  receives  but  scanty  notice  in  most 
works  on  fmits  and  their   culture.     Mr.    Leo   H. 


or  Strawberry-tree,  as  it  is  frequently  called  in 
England  and  France,  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  fruits  to  a  Strawberry,  is  one  of  those  rare 
and  delightful  objects  on  which  Nature,  with  a 
lavish  profusion,  showers  at  one  time  bud,  blossom, 
and  fruit."  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
Orange,  and  among  the  imaginative  it  has  been 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  unchanging  affection. 
The  pretty  tree  blossoms  profusely  even  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  flowering  shrubs  in  Cumberland  and  elsewhere  : 
but  it  needs  the  long  summer  and  belated  winter 
of  Sussex  to  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection.  Says 
the  writer  I  have  already  quoted  :  "This beautiful 
symbol  of  inseparable  love  requires  a  whole  twelve- 
month to  perfect  its  fruit,  so  that  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year,  when  other  trees  and  flowers  are  shedding 
their  withered  leaves  and  petals  on  the  ground, 
the  lovely  Arbutus  may  be  seen  with  its  rich  red, 


Fn;.   7S       rm main  in  the   "i>am:  .ihiin,"  CASTERBFRV.     (SEE   P.  "J 4 1 . ) 


feet,  sowing  two  rows  of  Cucumbers  and  Marrows 
respectively  between  the  rows  of  Beans,  which  will 
serve  as  "windscreens"  to  the  Cucumber  and 
Marrow-plants  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
a  time  when  a  slight  protection  from  cold  winds  is 
beneficial  to  the  young  plants,  and  is  therefore 
productive  of  good  results  in  the  way  of  forward- 
ing growth,  and  securing  earlier  crops  than  would 
be  otherwise  obtainable.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  Bean-stalks  are  to  remain  after  the  pods  have 
been  gathered.  If  rain  should  fall  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  the  temperature  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  summer,  profitable  crops  of 
Marrows  and  Cucumbers  will  be  secured,  both  of 
which  usually  command  a  ready  sale  The  quantity 
of  seed  required  to  sow  an  acre  of  laDd  is  from  5  to 
fi  lb.  avoirdupois. 


Grindon  dismisses  it  with  the  following  remark: 
— "Would  that  the  Arbutus  were  as  good  to 
the  palate  as  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  Strawberry- 
tree,  alas  !  only  in  name,  though  the  crimson 
harvest  is  made  available  in  Spain  and  Corsica  for 
the  manufacture,  by  distillation,  of  a  simple  wine." 
The  fruit  being  regarded  as  of  little  value,  Mr. 
Grindon  places  the  tree  or  shrub  amoDg  the  orna- 
ments of  the  garden  merely.  That  it  is  a  most 
welcome  additiou  from  the  standpoint  of  orna- 
ment, no  one  will  deny  ;  but  surely  the  Arbutus, 
as  found  in  Sussex  and  other  congenial  localities, 
merits  other  recognition.  I  admit  that  I  have  found 
most  pleasure  from  it  in  fureign  lands,  where  its 
peculiar  flavour  is  grateful  to  a  palate  that  needs 
cleansing  and  reviving. 

The  name  needs  no  explanation.     "The  Arbutus, 


Strawberry  -  like  fruit,  clusters  of  waxen-hued 
blossoms,  their  Vine  coloured  stems  and  green 
leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Bay-tree  ;  all 
flourishing  in  uuatinted  abundance,  thus  realising 
the  poetic  fiction  of  fruit  and  flowers  growing 
together." 

Botanically  the  Arbutus  is  a  heather;  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  our  waxen  Heaths  so 
cloBely  that  the  most  casual  observer  would  mark 
the  similarity.  Its  calyx  is  small  and  five-parted. 
Tne  corolla,  which  is  oftenest  of  a  creamy  hue,  is 
also  live-cleft  and  bell-shaped  :  there  are  ten 
stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  have  two  pores  at 
the  tip,  aud  the  fruit  or  berry  is  many-seeded.  The 
le  ives  are  smooth,  and  have  blunt  serratures  ou 
the  edges  ;  the  stem  is  arboreous,  the  plaut  is 
evergreen,  aud  the  blossoms    appear  in  bunches  or 
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panicles  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs  or  branches. 
Albogether  the  appearance  is  one  of  exceptional 
grace  and  beauty.  Among  its  near  relatives,  which 
yield  edible  fruits  we  find  the  Cranberry,  the 
Whorlle  or  Bilberry,  the  Bearberry,  and  other 
well-known  plants.  A  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant  ;  it  is  also  found  in  a 
wild  state  near  Killarney,  where  it  forms  groves 
of  singular  beauty.  Probably  this  is  another  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  is  directly  related  to  that 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Mr.  Smith,  how- 
ever, in  his  History  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  has 
ventured  the  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  monks  of  St.  Finnian,  who  are 
said  to  have  founded  an  abbey  there  in  the  sixth 
century. 

The  Arbutus  is  known  in  Spain  as  Madrone,  or 
Madrono,  and  Darwin  tells  us  a  curious  story  about 
it.  Some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Gisbert  was  employed  as 
engineer  on  the  roads  in  Spain.  He  was  fond  of 
rural  sports  and  roaming,  and  was  a  careful 
observer  of  Nature.  In  the  Sierra  Morena  the 
Strawberry-tree  was  very  abundant,  and  bore  large 
quantities  of  red  fruit.  These  resembled  fine  large 
red  Strawberries,  and  by  their  brightness  gave  quite 
a  glow  to  the  woods.  Under  these  trees  the  hedge- 
hogs were  innumerable,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Arbutus 
was  their  favourite  food.  When  they  wanted  to 
enjoy  the  delicacy  at  leisure,  they  would  roll  over 
and  over  on  the  ground  where  the  fruit  was  lying 
in  great  abundance,  and  having  impaled  the  berries 
with  their  spines,  would  trot  off  with  them  to  their 
holes.  It  was  a  novel  sight  to  witness  the  animals 
jogging  homewards  with  a  dozen  or  score  of  the 
Strawberries  fixed  on  the  bristles. 

But  the  Spaniards  do  not  leave  them  all  to  be 
devoured  by  the  hedgehog.  Both  here  and  in 
Italy,  Portugal,  and  other  countries,  the  people  eat 
them  still  ;  and  in  former  times  they  appear  to 
have  been  quite  a  common  article  of  food.  They 
may  be  purchased,  along  with  other  fruits,  in  the 
markets  of  Padua  and  other  Italian  cities.  The 
fruit  is  threaded  on  a  grass  strand  or  straw,  as 
Strawberries  are  by  our  children,  and-  offered  for 
sale  in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  It  was  known 
to  the  early  Latin  writers,  being  celebrated  by 
Horace  in  his  Odes,  as  well  as  by  his  predecessor 
Virgil.  Among  other  allusions  to  it  in  the  JSneid, 
we  find  one  which  describes  the  bier  of  Pallas,  the 
son  of  Evander,  as  being  formed  of  Oaken  twigs 
and  Arbutus-rods  (.Eneid  xi  ,  61  ;  Dryden  unfortu- 
nately omits  it  in  his  translation).  Among  the 
Romans,  at  the  time  when  they  made  frequent  use 
of  flowers  and  plants  in  their  sacred  rites,  it  was 
employed  at  the  festival  held  yearly  in  honour  of 
Pales.  This  festival  was  celebrated  on  April  21, 
and  Pales  was  a  divinity  of  shepherds  and  their 
flocks.  The  poet  Ovid  mentions  it  {Fast,  vi.,  153)  ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  plant  anciently  bore  a 
sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  Carda  or 
Cardea,  the  sister  of  Apollo  and  the  friend  of  Janus, 
the  door-guardian.  With  a  rod  of  Arbutus,  Cardea 
cured  infantile  diseases,  drove  away  sorcery,  and 
prevented  evil  spirits  from  entering  the  door. 
Similarly  the  Chinese  employ  various  plants  to  this 
day  to  keep  away  demons  from  the  house  ;  and  the 
plant-lore  of  every  land  abounds  with  illustrations 
of  a  similar  usage. 

When  we  remember  the  statement  of  Ovid,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Arbutus,  "heavy  with  its  ruby 
fruit,"  afforded  food  for  man  in  the  Golden  Age, 
we  smile  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
explain  the  botanical  name  by  which  the  plant  has 
long  been  known.  Some  people,  mistaking  the 
language  of  Pliny,  say  he  bestowed  the  name  of 
Unedo  upon  it,  because  people  who  tasted  it  were 
never  guilty  of  taking  a  second.  The  name,  how- 
ever, was  in  use  before  his  day,  and  its  meaning 
was  already  forgotten.  Here  are  his  words  :  "The 
flesh  of  the  Strawberry  differs  entirely  from  that  of 
the  Arbutus  fruit.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  we  find  a  similar  fruit  growiug  alike  upon  a 
tree  and  on  the  ground.  The  tree  is  tufted  and 
bushy.     The    fruit    takes    a    year    to  ripen,   new 


blossoms  appearing  while  the  fruit  of  the  previous 
season  is  arriving  at  maturity.  The  fruit  is  held 
in  no  esteem,  in  proof  of  which  it  has  gained  its 
name  of  Unedo  (as  if  from  unum  edo — I  eat  one 
only),  people  being  generally  content  with  eating 
but  one.  It,  has  also  another  name  besides  this, 
being  further  known  as  the  Arbutus."  Hence 
the  modern  botanical  name,  Arbutus  Unedo,  L. 
The  first  of  these  words  has  also  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  the  philologist.  One  affirms  it  is  a 
compound  of  two  Celtic  terms,  meaning  "  the  tree 
which  mimics  a  herb  ;  "  while  another  makes  it  a 
diminutive  of  the  word  Arbor,  a  tree.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Komaros,  and  even  had  an  epithet  derived 
from  it,  which  they  applied  to  certain  people — the 
Arbute-eaters,  like  the  Lotus-eaters. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  that  the  pretty,  bell- 
shaped  blossoms  contain  a  delicious  repast  for 
butterflies  and  other  insects,  which  may  frequently 
be  found  late  in  the  season  regaling  themselves  on 
the  boarded  sweets.  In  the  Isle  of  Andros  a 
spirituous  liquor  is  distilled  from  the  fruit.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  when  the  Arbutus-tree  is  raised 
from  English  seed  it  is  more  hardy  than  when  grown 
from  seed  produced  in  warmer  climes.  In  the 
north  of  England  it  is  usually  a  low,  bushy  shrub  ; 
in  the  south  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  10  or 
even  20  feec,  while  in  the  Levant  it  attains  to  a 
great  size.  In  Africa  it  attains  a  height  of  50  cubits, 
says  one  writer.  Its  dense,  evergreen  foliage 
renders  it  specially  suited  for  affording  refreshing 
shade  in  hot  climates,  and  it  would  seem  more  than 
probable  that  the  poet  Horace  had  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  stretching  his  limbs  under  the  shade  of 
the  Arbute-tree. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fruit  is  only  to  be  found 
in  perfection  under  sunny  skies,  where  the  tree 
can  enjoy,  even  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  the 
chemical  action  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  these  con- 
ditions are,  in  this  country,  only  to  be  obtained  in 
the  south  of  England.  The  reason  why  the  tes- 
timony of  ancients  and  moderns  alike  is  so  con- 
flicting respecting  the  Tree-Strawberry,  is  found 
first  in  the  fact  that  many  persons  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  fruit  under  favourable  condi- 
tions ;  and,  secondly,  the  flavour  is  too  acid  for 
many  palates.  In  Ireland  the  people  are  said 
always  to  drink  water  after  partaking  of  the  fruit. 
I  have  partaken  of  it  freely  in  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  have  found  the  acidity  very  refreshing. 
Dallaway  states  that  the  fruit  resembles  both  in 
size  and  flavour  a  scarlet  Strawberry  as  it  is  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Miletus,  while  about  Belgrade  it 
grows  among  Myrtles  and  Roses  in  wild  luxuriance. 

Our  own  Evelyn,  the  author  of  more  than  one 
valuable  work  on  trees  and  fruits,  complained  sadly 
in  his  day  of  the  neglect  which  was  shown  to  the 
Arbutus.  He  would  have  abundant  cause  for  the 
same  regret  to-day.  In  the  north  it  will  not  yield 
rich  fruit,  though  its  lovely  blossoms  may  even 
there  be  produced  at  a  season  when  other  flowers 
are  rare.  But  in  the  sunny  south,  with  care  and 
attention,  not  only  may  its  pink  and  double  varie- 
ties be  cultivated  for  ornamental  uses,  but  the 
fruit-bearing  species  may  be  brought  to  that  state 
of  perfection  which  will  enable  it  to  yield  fruit  of 
a  beautiful  and  unique  description.  Its  colour  is 
fascinating,  its  taste  unlike  that  of  any  other  fruit, 
and  the  season  of  year  at  which  it  ripens  adds 
another  to  its  many  charms.   By  a  Sussex  Naturalist. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Dasvlirion  quadrangulatum. — Whilst  nearly 
all  of  the  fifty  or  so  species  of  Dasylirion 
have  glaucous  green  leaves  with  serrated  edges, 
there  are  a  few  of  less  forbidding  aspect,  and 
undoubtedly  the  most  ornamental  of  these  is 
that  named  as  above  by  the  late  S.  Watson  in 
1879.*  An  example  of  it  has  been  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  Succulent-house  at  Kew  for  at  least 
twenty-three  years  under  the  name  of  Agave 
striata  var.   recurva.     This  plant  was  figured  and 


referred  to  by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  monograph  of  the 
Genus  Agave,  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
in  1S77,  vol.  xiii  ,  p.  556.  I  saw  a  plant  of 
it  in  flower  in  a  garden  at  Hyeres  in  18S9,  where 
it  was  named  Xanthorrhiea  hastilis  ;  it  bore  a 
spike  IS  feet  high,  the  upper  half  clothed  with 
adpressed  branches  of  brown  trigonous  seed-like 
flowers  (female).  Xanthorrhcea  is  confined  to 
Australia,  and  has  an  inflorescence  like  a  Bulrush. 
I  also  saw  a  plant  of  it  in  the  garden  of  the  Casino 
at  Monte  Carlo,  where  it  was  named  D.  juncifolium, 
and  Mr.  Baker  saw  this  plant  two  years  later  in 
flower  at  Monte  Carlo  under  the  same  name.  It 
was  then  "a  great  tuft  of  200  to  300  recurving 
rigid  linear  leaves  3  to  6  feet  long,  not  more  than 
|  inch  broad  at  the  middle,  vertically  striated, 
slightly  glaucous,  and  convex  on  both  faces, 
scabrous  on  the  margin,  not  splitting  up  into 
threads  at  the  top.  The  peduncle  ia  15  to  20  feet 
long."  The  Kew  plant  is.  now  flowering  for  the 
first  time  ;  it  has  a  stem  18  inches  high,  com- 
pletely hidden  by  the  persistent  leaves,  which  form 
a  grand  radiating  head  of  rush- like  leaves  6  feet 
through.  The  spike  is  10  feet  high,  the  upper 
3  feet  clothed  with  pale  green  female  flowers 
arranged  on  short,  branched  erect  spikelets,  each 
subtended  by  a  long  lanceolate  papery-brown  bract. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  male  Dasylirion  is  in 
flower  at  the  same  time.  A  figure  of  the  Kew 
plant  has  been  prepared  for  the  Botanical  Mayazine. 
This  Dasylirion  is  easily  distinguished  from  Agave 
by  the  brittleness  and  spineless  character  of  its 
leaves. 

New  Zealand  Veronicas. 
A  collection  of  these  plants  was  placed  in  the 
outside  recesses  of  the  walls  of  the  Temperate- 
house  last  spring,  where  they  grew  satisfactorily. 
It  was  thought  that  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
walls  and  buttresses  of  the  house  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  all  the  species  to  withstand  the  cold  of 
winter  without  further  protection.  The  cold  winds 
and  several  severe  frosts  experienced  in  February 
(once  the  thermometer  registered  18°  of  frost)  were, 
however,  fatal  to  some  of  them  and  injurious  to- 
others. The  following  lists  may  be  useful  as  a 
guide  to  anyone  desirous  to  grow  these  useful 
plants  in  the  open  air  : — 

Species  that  were  not  Injured  by  Cold  la::t  Winter: — 
V.  buxifolia  V.  Godefroyana 


V.  carnosula 
V.  cliathamica 
V.  cupressoides 
V.  deeumbens 
V.  epacridea 
V.  glauco-coenilta 


V.  Kirki 
V.  Lewisii 
V.  linifolia 
V.  ligustrifolia 
V.  lsevis 


V.  pinguifolia 
V.  rakaiensi-i 
V.  Stuarti 
V.  Traversii 
V.  vernicosa 
V.  tobarcorrensis. 


Species  that  were  Injured  but  may  Recover  :- 
V.  Cookiaua  V.  saliciolia  V.  parviflora" 


V.  decussata 
V.  newryensia 


V.  speciosa  "  nier- 
veille  " 


V.  elliptica. 


Proceedings  American  Acad.  Arts  ami  Sciences,  vol.  xiv. 


Species  that  were  Killed  Outright: — 

V.  anomala  V.  ignota  V.  salicifolia  var. 

V.  azurea  V.  Lindleyana  myrtifolia 

V.  carnea  V.  macrocarpa  alba  V.  speciosa,  all  the- 

V.  diosmarfolia  V.  pimelioides  forms     except 

V.  Girdwoodiana  merveille. 

Orchids. 
The  following  interesting  plants  are  now  in 
flower  in  the  Orchid-houses  at  Kew  : — Eulophiell* 
Elisabeth*,  a  strong  specimen  with  seven  spikes, 
all  spreading  out  horizontally  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  Thus  grown,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
decorative  of  tropical  Orchids,  the  white  flowers 
tinged  with  rose  springing  from  a  deep  crimson 
scape  being  most  effective.  Cyrtopodium  punc- 
tatum,  with  a  large  branched  raceme  of  yellow  and 
brown  flowers,  the  large  bracts  coloured  like  the 
flowers  being  equally  attractive  with  them.  Cory- 
anthes  maculata,  one  of  the  "  bucket  Orchids  " 
bearing  two  spikes  of  flowers.  Maxillaria  sanguinea. 
a  pretty  little  cool-house  species  with  small  round 
pseudo-bulbs  on  a  creeping  rhizome,  linear,  arching 
deep  green  leaves,  and  erect  solitary  flowers,  in 
which  the  bright  crimson  lip  is  the  most  attractive 
organ,  the  other  parts  being  green.  Cryptostylis- 
arachnites,  a  terrestrial  herb  related  to  Pogonia, 
with  a  fleshy  rootstock,  erect,  lanceolate  green 
leaves,   and   scapes  a  foot  high  bearing  numerous 
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spider-like  flowers  ;  the  green  segments  being  linear 
and  spreading  and  the  lip  flesh}',  purple  and 
mottled.  Probably  this  is  the  first  time  this  Orchid 
has  been  seen  in  cultivation  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Khasia, 
Perak,  \c.  Ansellia  humilis,  introduced  in  quantity 
from  West  Africa  last  year,  and  supposed  then  to 
be  A.  africana.  It  differs  from  this  species  mainly 
in  the  paler  shade  of  the  brown  blotches  on  the 
flowers  ;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  from  18  to  24  inches 
high.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1801  by  Mr.  W. 
Bull,  in  whose  catalogue  for  that  year  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  said  to  be  only  6  to  9  inches  loDg. 
Eulophia  Saundersiana,  from  the  same  region  as 
the  Ansellia,  has  tall  scapes  nearly  a  yard  high, 
bearing  numerous  flowers  an  inch  wide,  greeD,  the 


The  Odontoglossums  are  the  Baron's  favourites, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  not  only  have 
the  fine  and  valuable  varieties,  obtained  iu  some 
cases  many  years  ago,  been  maintained  in  increasing 
vigour,  but  that  most  of  them  have  been  increased 
by  division.  Examples  in  this  direction  were  noted 
in  the  purple-blotched  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
Veitchianum  and  O.  P.  Schroderianum,  two  fine 
examples  of  the  latter  being  in  flower  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  Another  noteworthy  example  in 
flower  was  a  canary  -  coloured  Odontoglossum, 
which  has  been  in  the  collection  for  eighteen  years; 
its  flowers  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  O. 
crispum,  and  they  are  very  bright  and  attractive. 
Many  of  the  fine   varieties  fc  which  "The  Dell'' 


Fig.  79. — the  sundial,  "  dane  john,"  Canterbury,     (see  p,  241. 


petals  and  lip  lined  with  black,  and  the  ceutre  of 
the  sepals  black.  Lrelia  Jongheana,  La?lia  Cowani, 
Liilia  Schilleriana,  and  Cynorchis  compacta,  the 
last-named  a  delightful  little  plant  about  3  inches 
high  with  a  tuft  of  green  leaves  and  erect  spikts  of 
small  pure  white  flowers.    W.  W. 


ORCHIDS    AT    "THE    DELL," 

STAINES. 
Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder's  Orchids  having  the 
advantages  of  the  best  devised  sort  of  houses,  and 
the  skill  only  to  be  acquired  by  many  years  of 
experience  in  their  cultivation,  always  have  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  appearance ;  and  their 
flowers  have  a  brightness  not  to  be  found  in 
districts  less  favoured  by  sunshine. 


collection  is  celebrated,  are  showing  strong  flower- 
spikes  ;  and  among  those  found  in  bloom  were 
O.  Pescatorei  melanocentrum,  with  singular-looking 
lip  with  purple  markings  ;  O.  P. ,  yellow  variety, 
or,  as  some  say,  unspotted  O.  excellens  ;  0. 
Schillerianum,  still  a  rare  plant,  and  very  pretty  : 
O.  liliflorum,  which  is  said  to  be  very  remarkable, 
its  branched  spike  of  rosy -lilac  flowers  being  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  0.  ramosissimum  and 
0.  Edwardi,  both  of  which  were  likewise  finely  in 
flower ;  O.  X  elegans  Eastwood  Park  variety, 
much  larger  than  the  original ;  0.  crispum  lila- 
cinum,  and  some  other  varieties  ;  a  good  0.  x 
(oradinei,  and  very  showy  forms  of  the  O. 
Ruckerianum  section.  Those  who  have  the  care 
of  these  rare  varieties  of  Odontoglossum,  which  in 
their  growth  seem  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  so 


much  alike,  are  able  to  note  distinct  peculiarities 
in  each.  A  remarkable  example  notul  by  Mr. 
H.  Ballantine  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  Clark,  is  that 
Odontoglossum  crispum  "  Princess  Christian  "  fre- 
quently continues  a  young  growth  into  an  inflores- 
cence, bearing  the  spike  on  the  top  of  a  small 
imperfect  pseudo-bulb,  a  characteristic  not  shown 
by  any  other  variety  in  the  collection. 

A  visit  to  the  cool  houses  revealed  to  us  tine 
flowering  specimens  of  Oncidium  Loxense,  a  species 
having  an  orange  -  coloured  lip ;  0.  superbiens, 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesii,  and  its  rose-coloured 
variety  O.  Bossii  majus  ;  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
Ada  aurantiaca,  Odontoglossum  03rstedi  majus, 
■with  some  thirty  flowers  on  a  plant ;  varieties  of 
Maadevallia  Harryana,  M.  Veitchi,  M.  x  Chelsoni, 
M.  caudata,  and  its  variety  xanthocorys ;  the 
purple -flowered  M.  Armini,  M.  triangularis,  forms 
f  M.  Chimaera,  and  other  species. 

The  display  in  the  large  Cattleya-house  consisted 
chiefly  of  numerous  plants  of  the  delicately-tinted 
fragrant  Cattleya  Schrodera?  in  variety  ;  several  of 
C.  Lawrenciana,  including  its  variety  Vinckeana, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  blue-flowered 
Cattleya  yet  obtained  :  the  pure  white  C.  Mendtli 
Blunti,  and  others  of  the  C.  labiata  section.  Of 
the  hybrids,  La?lio  -  Cattleya  x  Veitchiana  (L. 
crispa  x  C.  labiata),  and  one  or  two  of  the  L.-C.  x 
eximia  class,  were  in  bloom.  Most  of  the  othei 
tine  hybrids  in  this  house,  including  the  handsome 
L.-C.   x  Digbyano-Mossia?,  being  in  sheath. 

In  the  range  of  lean-to  houses  of  intermediate 
temperature,  a  number  of  Cypripedium  were  noted 
in  flower,  the  form  of  C.  villosum,  and  especially 
the  yellow  section  known  as  aureum,  being  very 
tine.  Also  in  bloom  was  a  number  of  varieties  of 
C.  Boxalli,  C.  hirsutissimum,  C.  insigne  Sanderi- 
anum,  C.  Lathamianum,  C.  x  Deed  man  ianum, 
C.  x  Morgania?,  part  of  the  original  plant ;  C. 
Stonei  platytamium,  a  splendid  C.  Lawrenceanum 
Hyeanum,  C.     selligerum  majus,  C.  x  euryandum, 

C.  Dayanum,  C.  Mastersianum,  C.  x  oenanthum 
superbum,  C.  x  Harrisiauum  superbum,  and 
others.  One  of  the  divisions  of  this  range  con- 
tained Selenipediums  in  flower,  viz.,  S.  Schlimi 
albiflorum,  S.  x  Schrodera?,  and  others  of  the 
S.  x  Sedeni  class. 

In  one  of  the  houses,  the  handsome  La?lia 
Jongheana  made  a  good  display  with  its  large 
bright,  rose-orange  centred  flowers.  For  many 
years  a  plant  of  the  original  form  has  been  kept  in 
The  Dell  collection,  and  previously  to  the  recent 
importation  it  was  perhaps  the  only  plant  in 
cultivation.  Years  ago  it  was  used  at  "The 
Dell "  for  crossing  with  Cattleya  Trianaei,  and 
several  of  the  resultant  progeny  of  the  cross,  viz., 
L.-C.  x  Baroness  Schroder  are  now  in  flower. 
One  fine  group  of  Dendrobiums,  consisting  of  D.  x 
Aspasia,  D.  x  Cybele,  D.  x  euosmum  leucopterum, 

D.  x  splendidissimum  graudiflorum  in  several 
distinct  varieties,  and  other  hybrids,  were  making 
a  good  show  ;  as  well  also  as  a  fine  lot  of  varieties 
of  D.  nobile,  of  which,  however,  the  greater 
number  had  passed  out  of  flower ;  D.  Wardianum, 
of  which  the  showiest  is  D.  Wardianum,  Schroder's 
variety  ;  several  D.  W.  album  and  D.  crassinode 
album,  D.  Falconeri  giganteum,  a  lot  of  D.  thyrsi - 
florum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  Schroderianum,  D.  Hilde- 
brandi,  &c. 

In  the  warm  Dendrobium-house  we  remarked  a 
good  display  of  D.  superbum  of  a  deep  rose  tint,  as 
did  also  the  pure  white  variety  D.  s.  Dearei,  and 
the  slightly-tinted  D.  s.  Bnrkei  and  Huttoni  ; 
the  blue  D.  Victoria  Regina,  the  fringed  D.  Har- 
veyanum,  some  good  D.  atro-violaceum,  and  some 
species  from  New  Guinea. 

In  the  Xepenthes-house  we  noted  a  plant  of 
Eulophiella  Elisabeths;  in  flower,  and  two  speci- 
mens of  E.  Peetersiana  making  sturdy  growth. 
In  this  house  the  capricious  Dendrobium  Lowianum 
<*rows  with  great  vigour,  and  the  no  less  difficult 
D.  McCarthia?.  in  equally  satisfactory  manner. 
Culogyne  cristata  and  C.  c.  alba  formed  a  profuse. 
display  ;  the  plants  in  two  of  the  houses  being  of 
great   size  with  numerous  flowers.     Specimens  of 
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Cymbidium  Devonianuni  were  well  furnished  with 
flower-spikes,  and  C.  eburneum,  C.  Lowianum,  and 
C.   x  eburneo- Lowianum,  were  in  bloom. 

In  the  house  containing  the  collection  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  varieties,  several  good  M.  Warscewiczii, 
three  fine  specimens  of  Platyclinis  glumacea 
covered  with  their  graceful  white  sprays  of  fragrant 
flowers  ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  yellow  and  purple 
Maxillaria  Kimballiana,  Colax  jugosus,  Epiden- 
drum  atro-purpureum,  and  a  few  others  were 
noticed  in  flower. 

In  other  houses  some  good  spikes  of  ' '  The  Dell  " 
hybrid  Calanthes  of  the  C.  x  Baron  .Sohroder 
class,  the  showiest  yet  raised  ;  a  number  of  C. 
Regnieri,  Lycaste  Skinneri  Imperator,  a  stately, 
finely,  coloured  variety  ;  and  the  pure  white  L.  S. 
alba. 


Book  Notice. 

The  Book  of  Gardening  :  a  handbook  of  Horti- 
culture, by  [various  writers],  edited  by  W.  D. 
Drury;  very  fully  illustrated.  (Upcott 
Gill,  170,  Strand  ;  Svo,  pp.  1189.) 
A  big  book  is  not  necessarily  a  great  evil. 
There  are  exceptions,  and  this  is  one.  "Every 
phase  of  Horticulture  is  [we  are  told]  treated  of 
from  Landscape  Gardening  and  Orchid  Culture  to 
Plant  Propagation  and  Aquatic  Plants,"  and  as  a 
general  statement  exclusive  of  a  few  details  this 
statement  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  divided  into 
chapters  dealing  with  landscape  gardening,  florist's 
flowers,  Eoses,  Chrysanthemums,  bulbous  plants, 
aquatic  plants,  forcing,  fruit-growing,  vegetable 
culture,  and  many  others  that  we  need  not 
enumerate,  contenting  ourselves  by  saying  that 
they  cover  a  large  part  of  the  art  of  horticulture  as 
practised  by  the  all-round  gardener.  Garden 
•operations  such  as  trenching,  cross-breeding, 
hybridisation,  &c,  are  not  separately  treated  of, 
but  are  alluded  to  casually  as  circumstances  arise. 
We  miss  also  any  special  heading  for  garden  tools, 
but  we  must  own  to  a  conviction  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  water-pots,  hoes,  and  rakes  usually  given, 
is  so  much  waste  matter.  A  chapter  on  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  construction  and 
the  use  of  garden-tools  and  machinery  would  be  of 
more  service.  Criticism  of  such  a  book  is  like 
criticising  an  encyclopedia.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  frequent  reference.  We  can  only  pretend  to 
have  consulted  the  volume  here  and  there  with  a 
view  to  make  ourselves  generally  acquainted  with 
its  contents.  The  results  of  our  Burvey  have  been 
very  satisfactory,  the  different  subjects,  hackneyed 
though  they  be  to  the  professional  gardener,  are 
treated  with  freshness  and  accuracy.  Moreover, 
the  editor  has  managed  to  secure  the  services  of 
several  new  writers,  which  in  these  days  where 
one  meets  the  same  writers  in  all  the  papers  is 
refreshing.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
good,  that  between  pp.  140—141  is  as  good  as  the 
Test,  but  it  affords  a  good  illustration  of  how  not  to 
■exhibit  Chrysanthemums.  It  may  be  a  convenient 
way  oi  judging  the  flowers,  but  the  improving  taste 
of  the  day  will  not  much  longer  suffer  such  per- 
versely inappropriate  arrangements  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Roses,  or,  indeed  any  other  flower.  There  is 
no  sort  of  uniformity  as  regards  scale  in  the  illustra- 
tions ;  for  instance,  the  representation  of  Narcissus 
Madame  de  Graaf,  on  p.  343,  is  not  only  much 
smaller  than  natural,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
much  bigger  than  the  representation  on  p.  349  of 
Scilla  peruviana  !  This  latter  species,  by  the  way, 
is  a  Mediterranean  species  having  nothing  to  do 
with  Peru,  a  mistake  for  which  the  editors  are  in 
no  way  whatever  responsible.  The  representation 
of  the  Dovaston  Yew,  on  p.  479,  seems  more  like 
an  Abies  than  a  Yew.  The  nomenclature  is  much 
more  correct  than  is  usual  in  books  of  this  class, 
and  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
editor  and  his  staff  to  keep  up  to  date  in  this 
important  matter.  An  appendix  and  a  copious 
index  complete  a  volume  which  should  form  a 
component  part  of  every  garden  library. 


The   Week's   Work, 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevax,  Esq.,  Trent  Fark, 
New  Barnot. 

Apricots. — The  fruits  on  trees  which  have  set 
heavily  may  now  be  partially  thinned,  the  best- 
placed  ones  being  reserved,  and  those  that  have 
set  in  clusters  of  several  reduced  to  one  per  cluster. 
Two  to  three  fruits  are  enough  to  be  left  on  any 
one  shoot  or  spur.  Many  gardeners  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  overcrop  their  Apricot-trees,  the  prob- 
able and  usual  result  of  which  is  a  crop  of  inferior 
fruit.  The  Apricot  may  be  cropped  rather  more 
heavily  than  the  Peach,  and  a  safe  limit  is  to  allow 
one  fruit  on  a  space  of  9  inches  square  of  wall, 
and  the  small  fruited  Musch-Musch  a  little  closer. 
Another  matter  which  it  is  worth  while  to  mention 
in  regard  to  the  setting  of  the  fruits  is  that  these 
are  produced  most  abundantly,  and  swell  off  more 
quickly  on  young  shoots  that  are  laid-in  close  to 
the  wall  than  on  spurs  standing  at  some  little  space 
from  the  wall.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  the  person  entrusted  with  the  thinning,  although 
it  might  seem  that  the  larger-sized  fruits  are  taking 
the  lead,  and  the  others  will  not  develop,  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  their  appearing  so  backward,  will 
subsequently  catch  up  the  others. 

Disbudding  Apricots. — If  the  trees  are  grown  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  the  Peach,  an  amount  of 
young  wood  will  be  laid  annually  ;  and  to  do  this 
properly,  disbudding  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
spread  over  a  period  of  two  to  three  weeks.  At 
the  first  operation  the  forerights  and  badly-placed 
shoots  should  be  taken,  and  a  few  days  later  the 
number  of  those  left  should  be  reduced,  gradually 
working  from  the  point  of  each  shoot  towards  its 
base ;  and  at  this  point  one,  or  at  the  most  two 
young  shoots  should  be  reserved  for  training-in, 
the  number  of  these  shoots  depending  on  the 
available  space  for  training  them.  Where  Apricot- 
trees  are  fruited  mostly  on  existing  spurs,  or  a 
combination  of  shoots  and  spurs,  a  fair  number  of 
young  growths  should  be  left,  these  being  pinched 
at  the  third  leaf  so  as  to  cause  the  formation  of 
fruiting  spurs.  During  the  work  of  disbudding,  a 
close  examination  of  the  leaves  should  be  made  for 
the  "  maggot,"  which  informing  its  nest  gives  a 
rolled-up  and  twisted  appearance  to  the  leaves. 
Insecticides  at  this  period  are  of  little  use  against 
this  marauder,  and  the  maggots  should  be  crushed 
by  finger  and  thumb. 

Borders.  — These  will  not  be  lacking  in  moisture 
after  the  wet  winter  experienced  almost  every- 
where, yet  it  may  happen  where  a  wall  has  a  wide 
coping,  that  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is 
dryish.  A  soil-tester  will  show  if  this  be  so  or  not. 
This  tester  is  a  useful  implement,  which  should  be 
found  in  every  garden.  If  water  be  needed,  suffi- 
cient should  be  afforded  as  to  thoroughly  moisten 
that  pait  of  the  border. 

Spraying  Apple-trees. — Where  this  is  carried  out 
systematically  it  is  usual  to  spray  before  the  trees 
come  into  bloom,  and  again  when  the  fruits  have 
set.  As  the  flower-buds  will  shortly  expand, 
preparation  for  spraying  should  be  made.  A  good 
and  cheap  remedy  is  the  Paris  Green  mixture,  but 
many  object  to  its  use  on  the  score  of  its  poisonous 
nature  ;  still,  if  it  be  used  carefully,  it  is  quite  safe 
in  orchards  and  gardens,  provided  pot-herbs  and 
vegetables  are  not  grown  under  or  close  to  the 
trees.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  Bentley's  Specific, 
mentioned  by  me  in  a  previous  Calendar,  is  safer, 
applied  according  to  the  directions  accompanying 
the  remedy.  Paris  Green  is  mixed  and  used  at  the 
rate  of  2  ozs.  to  20  gallons  of  water,  and  many  culti- 
vators now  add  a  little  soft  soap,  which  assists  in 
keeping  the  powder  in  suspension.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  liquid  should  be  frequently  agitated  so  as 
to  prevent  the  Paris  Green  settling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Toonq,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Mossing  Phalccnopsis,  tkc. — In  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants,  efforts  are  too  often  made  by  the 
gardener  to  keep  the  sphagnum-moss  fresh  and 
green  during  winter,  and  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  plants  is  thus  caused.  Failure  to  cultivate 
Phalrenopsis  successfully  may  also  be  due  to 
subjecting  the  plants  to  a  hot  and  over  humid 
atmosphere,  in  conjunction  with  too  great  a  degree 
of  shade.      Such  conditions  result  in  the  production 


of  excessively  green  and  fleshy  leaves  that  do  not 
mature  perfectly,  and  are  thus  unable  to  withstand 
the  changeable  and  gloomy  weather  of  winter.  The 
sphagnum-moss  will  continue  in  good  condition  far 
into  the  winter  without  affording  more  water  than 
the  plants  require,  and  it  is  our  custom  never  to 
replace  the  old  by  new  until  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  when  the  plants  are  making  new  roots,  and 
may  be  afforded  water  more  liberally.  The  old 
sphagnum-moss  can  be  more  readily  taken  from 
between  the  roots  if  no  water  be  afforded  the 
plants  for  a  few  days  previous  to  the  operation.  If 
it  cannot  be  removed  by  other  means,  the  syringe 
should  be  employed. 

Replacing  old  receptacles  with  new. — The  tenacious 
character  of  the  roots  of  Phalajnopsis,  renders  it 
a  very  difficult  operation  to  replace  an  old  basket 
with  a  new  one,  and  it  is  very  undesirable  to  insert 
the  old  one  bodily  into  a  new  receptacle.  The 
simplest  and  best  plan  is  to  immerse  the  plant  and 
basket  in  the  water-tank  for  an  hour  or  more,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  by  first  taking  out  the  corner 
pins,  and  then  using  a  thin  bladed  knife  to  ease  the 
roots  from  the  bars,  very  little  injury  need  be 
caused.  Next  take  a  new  basket,  remove  one  or 
more  of  the  bottom  cross-bars,  hold  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  together,  and  draw  it  upward 
through  the  basket  to  the  required  level,  replace 
the  bars,  and  insert  crocks  and  sphagnum-moss 
amongst  the  roots,  and  surface  with  sphagnum-moss 
alone.  In  no  instance  with  us  has  failure  followed 
this  practice,  and  some  plants  have  been  treated 
thus  three  times  during  the  last  ten  years.  We  are 
now  using  pot-shaped,  teak-wood  baskets,  the 
vertical  bars  of  which  afford  more  perfect  drainage 
than  baskets  with  horizontal  bars.  In  substituting 
this  kind  of  basket,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  unfasten 
the  circular  wires,  enclose  some  of  the  roots,  and 
make  good  again,  and  the  crocks  in  this  case  can  be 
arranged  more  vertically  than  in  shallow  baskets. 
The  sphagnum-moss  should  be  thinly  and  loosely 
laid  among  and  on  the  crocks,  but  frequent 
waterings  will  then  be  necessary,  as  it  will  pass 
away  rapidly.  For  some  time  after  the  operation, 
the  ordinary  method  of  watering  by  immersion 
should  be  discontinued,  and  a  slight  sprinkling 
given  from  a  fine  rose-can  sufficing  to  keep  the 
sphagnum-moss  fresh.  On  bright  mornings,  a 
gentle  spraying  of  the  roots,  baskets,  and  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  is  desirable.  Phalsenopsis  should 
always  be  suspended,  and  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  15  inches  from  the  roof-glass.  The  night 
temperature  should  be  G5J,  and  by  day  70",  allowing 
a  gradual  rise  during  the  day  from  solar  heat,  but 
at  the  same  time  admitting  a  little  air  through  the 
bottom  ventilators.  Shade  the  plants  at  all  times 
from  direct  sunshine,  but  the  oblique  rays  of  early 
morning  and  evening  will  do  no  harm. 

Syringing  Orch'uU.  —  The  beneficial  effect  of 
syringing  over  and  amongst  Orchids  is  being  more 
and  more  recognised,  and  justly.  A  word  of 
warning,  however,  is  needed,  or  the  practice  may 
be  abused.  Before  overhead  syringing  is  done,  it 
is  imperative  to  take  consideration  of  the  weather, 
and  if  rapid  evaporation  is  likely  to  follow  the 
operation,  its  performance  should  be  delayed  until 
conditions  have  changed.  When  using  the  syringe, 
it  is  advisable  to  project  the  spray  in  an  upward 
direction,  so  that  there  may  be  less  likelihood  of 
filling  the  developing  leaves  and  growths  with 
water,  but  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
exposed  roots  will  be  moistened  and  refreshed. 
Always  attend  to  the  watering  of  the  plants  before 
commencing  to  spray,  it  being  impossible  to  obtain 
a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  material  for  some 
time  afterwards.  Never  spray  late  in  the  afternoon 
if  it  is  possible,  or  the  moisture  may  remain  on  the 
leaves  all  night.     

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Houord,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
The  Vegetable-  Marrow.  —For  supplying  plants 
for  the  chief  crop,  seed  may  be  sown  forthwith. 
Let  small  4S's  be  partly  filled  with  some  light  kind 
of  mould,  and  place  two  seeds  in  each,  lightly 
covering  them  ;  plunge  the  pots  in  gentle  bottom 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  formed 
three  leaves,  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  remove  to  a 
cold  frame,  placing  them  near  the  glass.  Vegetable- 
Marrow  plants,  grown  on  steadily  in  this  manner, 
will  be  ready  for  planting  out-of-doors  by  the  end 
of  next  month.  Good  varieties  are  Pen-y-bryd  and 
Custard  for  early  bearing,  and  Moore's  Vegetable 
Cream  for  a  later  supply  ;  and  for  exhibition,  the 
Long  White  and  Green  are  desirable  varieties. 
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Carrots. — The  principal  sowing  should  be  made 
this  month,  on  a  plot  of  ground  well  manured, 
and  deeply  dug  for  some  previous  crop.  In  gardens 
of  small  area,  where  such  a  plot  of  ground  cannot 
be  found  for  the  Carrot-crop,  or  the  soil  is  shallow, 
Short  Horn  or  stump-rooted  Carrots  are  the  best 
varieties  to  be  sown.  In  deep  soils  the  Inter- 
mediate or  the  Long  Red  Surrey  are  the  more 
productive  croppers.  The  land  should  first  be 
raked  to  a  tine  tilth,  having  dressed  it  with  wood- 
ashes  and  soot.  Having  done  this,  let  drills  be 
drawn  at  about  15  inches  apart  for  large-growing 
Carrots  ;  10  to  12  inches  for  Short  Horn,  Carentan, 
and  other  small-rooted  varieties  ;  and  the  depth  of 
the  seed  drills  for  all  varieties  should  be  not 
greater  than  K  inches.  In  heavy  or  tenacious  soil, 
good  roots  are  obtained  by  making  deep  holes 
§  inches  apart  with  a  dibber,  and  filling  them  with 
fine  rich  soil,  afterwards  sprinkling  a  few  seeds  on 
the  top  of  each.  In  order  to  obtain  a  uniform 
brake  of  Carrots,  seed  should  be  mixed  and  rubbed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  damp  sand  or  light  earth. 
Another  sowing  of  Short  Horn  varieties  may  now 
be  made. 

Lettuce. — Young  plants  may  be  planted  in  the 
open,  and  seeds  sown  in  a  warm  border  in  drills 
drawn  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  apart.  Guano  or 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  strewn  between  the  rows  of 
established  plants,  and  water  freely  applied  in  order 
to  produce  a  quick  growth. 

Scorzonera  and  Salsafy. — These  culinary  roots  if 
properly  cultivated  are  very  acceptable  additions  to 
winter  vegetables,  and  for  the  main  crops  seed 
may  be  sown  from  the  present  time  till  the  end  of 
the  month ,  the  cultural  directions  that  are  given 
for  Carrots  being  suited  to  their  needs.  Failures 
to  grow  good  roots  of  either  are  usually  due  to 
sowing  the  seed  earlier  than  the  time  given  above. 
It  is  prudent  to  make  another  sowing  about 
May  15. 

Chinese  Artichokes  (Stachys  tuberifera). — This 
new  kind  of  vegetable  may  be  used  as  an  occasional 
substitute  for  the  Potato  or  as  a  white  soup.  The 
plant  thrives  on  a  plot  of  ground  having  a  western 
aspect,  and  in  any  kind  of  light  soil  not  recently 
manured,  which  was  trenched  in  the  winter  and 
dug  over  subsequently.  The  tubers  may  be  planted 
in  rows  15  inches  apart,  8  inches  from  tuber  to 
tuber.  A  mulch  of  leaf-mould  may  be  afforded  in 
order  to  prevent  the  land  becoming  too  dry. 

Onions. — Seedlings  raised  under  glass  for  the 
production  of  very  large  bulbs  may  be  planted 
out  of  doors  in  showery  weather,  taking  great  care  in 
lifting  them  not  to  break  the  roots.  The  rows  may  be 
15  inches,  and  the  plants  Cinches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Plant  with  a  small  dibber,  letting  the  roots  fall 
straight  down  into  the  holes,  and  squeeze  the  soil 
firmly  about  them  with  the  dibber  on  one  side 
only.  An  occasional  sprinkling  of  water  should  be 
afforded  till  they  are  established,  the  ground  being 
then  trodden  firmly  between  and  around  the 
plants,  the  plot  being  frequently  hoed  till  the 
plants  cover  the  ground. 

Parsley. — The  principal  sowing  of  this  herb  may 
be  made  until  the  early  part  of  next  month,  and  if 
broadcasting  the  seed  be  adopted,  a  greater  number 
of  plantB  can  be  grown  than  by  drilling.  The  soil 
should  be  given  a  good  tilth,  and  the  seeds  covered 
with  finely  sifted  soil. 

Seeds. — Continue  to  sow  seeds  of  Radishes,  Let- 
tuce, and  small  salad  plants  at  fortnightly  intervals. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

General  Operations. — The  pruning  of  all  evergreen 
bushes  that  may  require  attention  in  this  respect, 
should  be  finished  for  the  season,  and  the  edges  of 
grass  verges  made  straight  and  vertical  so  that  the 
hedging-shears  may  be  effectively  used.  In  doing 
this,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  proper  width 
of  the  walks.  All  walks  which  need  new  gravel 
or  rolling  smooth,  should  receive  attention  while 
there  is  yet  sufficient  moisture  in  the  materials  of 
which  they  consist  to  solidify  the  whole.  Such 
operations  as  these  should  claim  the  attention  of 
the  gardener  previous  to  beginning  the  mowing  of 
lawns  and  the  planting  of  flower-beds. 

Clipping  and  Planting  of  Boas-edgings. — These 
edgings  may  new  be  clipped  with  the  hedging- 
shears,  a  clean  cut  with  sharp  shears  soon  healing. 
When  the  work  is  finished,  the  clippings  should  be 
raked  or  swept  up  and  burned,  and  some  soot  and 
coarse  sharp  sand  strewn  alongside  the  edgings,  in 


order  to  drive  out  snails  and  slugs  that  may  have 
harboured,  and  which  cause  much  loss  among  tender 
bedding  plants.  See  that  blank  spaces  in  the 
lines  are  made  good  with  fresh  plants  from  the 
reserve  garden,  putting  in  some  fresh  mould  when 
planting,  and  spreading  out  the  roots  at  the  proper 
depth,  making  the  soil  quite  firm  about  themm. 
Afford  plenty  of  water  to  the  new  plants  in  dry 
weather. 

Bedding-plant  Shelters. — Warm  borders  should 
now  be  selected  for  pricking  off  and  standing  out 
half-hardy  plants  from  glasshouses  and  frames,  fo 
as  to  afford  space  in  the  houses,  and  harden  off  the 
forwardest  bedding  plants.  Those  required  to  be 
grown  on  should  have  the  borders  neatly  dug,  after 
affording  a  dressing  of  very  rotten  manure  or 
leaf  soil  and  sand.  Make  the  ground  fairly  firm 
when  dry,  and  give  it  a  good  tilth  previous  to 
pricking  out  the  plants.  Afford  the  plants  water, 
if  necessary,  on  sunny  mornings,  and  not  in  the 
afternoon.  Temporary  shelters  should  now  be  fitted 
up  for  bedding  plants  that  will  be  placed  outside, 
affording  a  level  surface  of  sifted  coal-ashes  upon 
which  to  stand  the  pots.  The  coverings  for  these 
shelters  may  consist  of  tiffany,  Frigi-domo,  or 
other  warm  material,  provision  being  made  for 
keeping  these  in  their  places.  The  coverings  must 
be  removed  every  day  as  soon  as  the  air  gets  warm. 
The  temporary  frame  should  not  be  higher  generally 
than  2  feet. 

Calceolarias  may  now  be  transplanted  outside,  and 
with  the  treatment  advised  above,  they  will  make 
better  progress  than  if  drawn  up  and  weakened  in 
frames. 

PLANTS    TTNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Pelargoniums. — Ivy-leaved  varieties  intended  for 
flowering  in  pots  should  now  receive  their  final  shift, 
and  if  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  5-in.  pots 
will  be  found  a  convenient  size.  The  potting 
compost  should  consist  of  three  quarters  good  loam 
and  one  quarter  rotten  stable  manure.  Let  a  neat 
stake  be  placed  to  each  plant,  and  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  stronger  shoots  in  order  to  obtain 
well  furnished  busby  plants.  Place  in  a  light 
position  close  to  the  glass  in  a  house  having  a 
night  temperature  not  higher  than  55° ;  ventilate 
freely,  and  when  the  plants  have  become  well 
furnished  with  roots  afford  weak  manure-water 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  occasionally  syringe 
the  leaves  of  the  plants. 

Hardwood  Plants.  —  Any  plants  of  Acacia, 
Boronia,  Chorizema,  Epacris,  Erica,  Correa, 
Polygala,  Monochretum,  and  similar  hard-wooded 
plants,  whose  shoots  have  been  shortened  back 
after  flowering,  which  may  have  started  to  grow, 
should,  if  necessary,  be  shifted  into  pots  that  allow 
for  about  1  inch  of  new  compost  all  round  the  ball. 
The  surface  of  the  ball  should  be  kept  level  with 
the  added  compost,  which  should  consist  of  good 
turfy-peat  broken  up  by  hand,  and  mixed  with 
about  one-sixth  of  sharp  silver-sand.  Let  the 
potting  be  performed  very  firmly,  using  a  rammer, 
and  apply  water  sparingly  until  the  roots  have 
taken  hold.  Sufficient  space  should  be  left  above 
the  ball  to  hold  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of 
water  to  thoroughly  wet  the  soil.  If  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  a  pot,  let 
the  plant  be  stood  in  a  vessel  of  water  for  an  hour 
or  two.  The  plants  require  no  heat  at  this  time  of 
the  year  ;  and  a  house  facing  r.orth  will  suit  them, 
if  the  ventilation  be  ample.  The  plants  should  not 
be  exposed  for  some  time  to  bright  sunshine,  and 
should  be  syringed  morning  and  afternoon. 

Camellias  Planted  Out. — Those  that  may  require 
pruning  in  moderation  should  be  operated  upon 
directly  growth  has  begun.  Liquid  manure  from 
the  farmyard  suits  the  Camellia  better,  and  is  safer 
in  unexperienced  hands  than  artificial  manures, 
and  may  be  applied  about  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  season  of  growth.  Let  the  plants  be  thoroughly 
syringed  daily.  If  black-fly  appears  on  the  young 
shoots,  dip  them  in  a  vessel  filled  with  weak 
tobacco- water. 

Ventilation. — At  this  season,  constant  care  must 
be  exercised  in  affording  air  to  plant-houses  :  the 
continual  fluctuations  of  the  outside  temperature 
and  the  cold  winds  that  frequently  blow  rendering 
this  very  necessary.  In  giving  air,  the  ventilators 
should  be  opened  on  the  leeward  side  whenever 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  having  cold  draughts  passing 
over  the  plants.  If  the  side  ventilators  are  in  the 
vicinity  of   the   hot-water  pipes,    they   should   be 


used  at  this  season  in  preference  to   those  at  the 
apex  of  the  house. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeek 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Those  gardeners  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  established  trees  in 
their  forcing-houses  of  the  earliest  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  such  as  Amsden  June  and 
Waterloo  Peaches,  and  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers 
Nectarines,  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who 
rely  on  older  and  later  varieties  for  the  first  crops 
of  fruit.  Those  earlier  fruits  have  at  this  date 
almost  reached  their  full  size,  and  all  of  them 
should  be  as  fully  exposed  to  sunlight  as  possible 
by  the  aid  of  lath  supports  and  other  means.  As 
large  size,  flavour,  and  finish  are  the  chief  aims  of 
the  cultivator,  more  liberal  ventilation  and  less 
humidity  in  the  air  will  be  required.  On  sunny, 
warm  days,  the  house  may  be  left  open  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  small  amount  of  air  admitted 
during  the  night.  Every  leaf  should  be  kept  clean 
and  green,  and  free  from  red  spider.  Every  trace 
of  this  pest  must  be  got  rid  of  by  repeated  syring- 
ings  before  the  final  stage  of  ripening  is  reached. 
Aphides  should  be  destroyed  by  fumigation,  and 
the  trees  syringed  with  water,  in  order  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  vapour  from  the  fruits.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  afford  manures  at  this  stage  that  act  quickly, 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  excels  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  but  it  must  be  used  sparingly  :  1  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  water  being  a  safe  strength  at  which  to 
use  it.  Let  a  sunny  day  be  chosen  for  affording 
water,  a  commencement  being  made  in  the  early 
morning  ;  the  ventilators  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  house  being  set  open,  those  at  the  top  not  being 
quite  closed  at  night,  as  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
evaporating  ammonia  being  strong  enough  to  injure 
the  foliage. 

Fi ';/<.—  The  early  Fig-trees  having  passed  the 
fertilisation  stage,  the  fruit  will  rapidly  increase  in 
size,  and  much  care  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  will 
be  necessary  in  regulating  and  maintaining  the 
atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house.  During  dull 
weather  the  syringing  of  the  trees  may  be  omitted, 
except  in  the  morning.  The  fruit  of  the  Fig  generally 
suffers  first  from  attacks  of  red-spider.  When  red- 
spider  is  noticed,  the  fruits  should  be  wiped  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  a  weak  mixture  of  soap  and 
water,  and  afterwards  syringed  with  clear  water. 
Where  the  borders  or  pots  are,  well-mulched 
copious  applications  of  liquid-manure  help  to  give 
size  to  the  fruits.  During  sunny  weather  let  a- 
temperature  of  75°  to  S0°  be  kept  up,  and  air 
afforded  freely  whenever  the  day  is  favourable. 

Succession  Fig-/umses. — The  trees  in  these  houses- 
will  require  stopping  and  tying,  and  vigorous  root- 
activity  kept  up  by  means  of  top-dressings,  and  the 
application  of  weak  liquid-manure.  The  trees  in 
the  latest  Fig  house  will  require  some  amount  of? 
gentle  artificial  heat  this  late  season,  otherwise  the 
second  crop  of  Figs  may  come  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service.  Young  stock  should  be  re-potted  as  the 
plants  increase  in  size,  and  the  roots  fill  the  pots. 
The  best  kind  of  soil  for  the  Fig  is  rich  turfy  loam, 
to  which  a  large  quantity  of  mortar-rubble  and 
grit  is  added.  Let  the  shoots  be  frequently  stopped, 
in  order  to  secure  bushiness,  and  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  be  afforded,  and  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Cherries. — These  fruits  being  now  stoned  may  be 
thinned  where  too  much  crowded,  using  a  pair  of 
Grape-scissors  in  doing  this.  A  moderate  tempera- 
ture should  be  maintained  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  commences  to  colour,  apply 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  water  in  the  proportions 
advised  above  for  Peaches.  Subsequently  the 
border  should  be  coated  thinly  with  spent  manure 
so  as  to  avert  injury  by  the  free  ammonia. 
Weevils,  being  destructive  at  this  stage,  should 
be  caught  at  night.  These  are  found  mostly  in 
the  eurledup  leaves,  which  they  attach  to  the  side 
of  a  fruit,  and  thus  destroy  both  leaf  and  fruit. 
Vaporise  with  XL-A11  for  black  aphis,  and  repeat 
the  dose  if  necessary,  and  afterwards  syringe  the 
trees  in  the  morning  to  clear  them  of  all  taint. 
Syringing  must  be  discontinued  when  the  fruits 
begin  to  colour,  or  cracking  of  the  skin  may  occur  : 
the  skin  of  some  varieties  being  more  liable  to 
crack  than  others,  as,  for  example,  Governor  \A  ood, 
a  good  forcing  Cherry,  which  requires  very  careful 
treatment  while  ripcnir-L'.  When  the  crop  is  ripe 
alight  Bbading  thrown  over  the  house  during  hot 
sunshine,  helps  to  keep  the  ripe  fruit  fresh  for 
several  weeks. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


The  Royal 


Whatever  view  the  Fellows  of 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ihould  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 
Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUKSDAY,        April  24 


( Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committees,  and  Exhi- 
bition of  the  National  Auricula 
Society,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster. 

[  Chesterfield  Horticultural  Society's 
Exhibition. 

^General  meeting  of  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
117,   Victoria     Stree*,   Westmin- 

WEDNESDAY.April  25-!  R^^'uural  ^ft,  Exa. 
m< nations  take  place. 
Midland  Daffodil  Society's  Exhibi- 
V    tion,  at  Birmingham  (y  days). 

THUBSDAY.     ArBii.  26  {  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
I     Orchid  Society,  Meeting. 

SALES. 

MONDAY,  April  23  Roses,  Lilies,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

TUESDAY,  April  24,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;,  at  Pro- 
theroe &  Morris'  Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY,  April  25.  Lilies,  Decorative  Plants,  Tube- 
roses, Maples,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms, 

FRIDAY,  April  27,  Established  and  Imported  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 49'?\ 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— April  IS  (0  p.m.)  :  Max.  i;3';  Min.  44°.   April  19  : 

Fine  ;  sunny  ;  warm. 
Provinces. — 'April  V>(6  p.m.)  :  Max  SO3,  Home  Counties  ; 
Min.,  4ti°,  Shetland. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  the 
"eflceReport"  publication  of  vol.  xxiv.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
report  of  the  Hybrid  Conference.  The  reports 
of  the  several  conferences  that  have  been  held 
during  the  last  few  years  at  Chiswick  and  else- 
where have  beon  full  of  interest,  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  Society.  Unlike  some  of 
the  work  of  the  Society,  which  is  of  necessity 
ephemeral,  the  Journal,  and  especially  the 
Conference  reports,  contain  matter  of  abiding 
interest  and  permanent  value. 

We  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  our  columns  at  length  last  year,  and 
took  pains  beforehand  to  get  together  a  mass 
of  information  concerning  hybrid  and  cross- 
bred plants,  that  it  is  not  requisite  for  us  now 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume,  which  has  been  well  edited  by 
the  hardworking  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

After  some  historical  details,  we  come  to  a 
complete  list  of  the  hybrid  plants  exhibited  at 
Chiswick.  The  names  of  these  occupy  no  fewer 
than  twenty-seven  pages.  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Son  contributed  a  truly  wonderful  collection 
of  hybrid  Orchids,  Ferns,  Nepenthes,  and  an 
interesting  list  of  stocks  whereon  scions  belong- 
ing to  other  genera  had  been  implanted.  The 
proceedings  at  the  luncheon,  the  dinner,  and 
other  functions  convey  the  impression  that  the 
meetings  were  of  the  most  cordial  and  satis- 
factory character.  The  papers  were  contributed 
by  numerous  foreign  guests  as  well  as  by  our 
own  scientists  and  gardeners,  and  their  collec- 
tive contribution  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  hybridisation.  No  systematic 
worker  in  this  field  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  this  volume. 


Horticultural  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Society.  fake  on  Wednesday  next,  it  is 
certain  that  the  day  will  be  an  important  one 
in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  centenary 
of  the  Society  occurs  in  1904,  and  in  order  to 
celebrate  it  duly,  the  Council  has  decided  to 
abandon  Chiswick  and  to  purchase  some  fifty 
acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Limpsfield. 
There  they  propose  to  form  a  new  experimental 
garden,  and  possibly  in  the  future  to  establish 
a  real  school  of  horticulture.  The  proposal  is 
specious,  it  is  grandiose,  it  is  one  of  which  in 
other  circumstances  we  might  approve  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  present  financial  state  of  the 
Society,  it  is  alarming.  Perhaps  the  alarm  may 
be  allayed  when  the  promised  explanations  are 
laid  before  the  meeting.  Until  they  are,  it  is 
like  beating  the  air  to  discuss  them  at  any 
length.  At  any  rate,  we  do  at  last  know 
something  for  certain,  such  as  that  the  Council 
holds  itself  pledged  to  vacate  Chiswick,  and 
we  know  the  reasons  alleged  for  that  step.  But 
nothing  is  irrevocably  done,  and  the  meeting 
can,  if  it  chooses,  liberate  the  Council  from  this 
pledge,  if  it  appear  better  for  the  Society  to 
remain  at  Chiswick  till  the  lease  runs  out,  and 
in  the  meantime,  as  we  have  previously 
suggested,  rent  a  few  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
London  as  a  trial  ground.  This  commends 
itself  to  us  as  a  much  more  rational  procedure 
in  the  circumstances,  than  to  incur  the 
necessarily  large  expenses  attendant  on  the 
purchase,  development,  and  maintenance  of  a 
new  garden  in  a  very  unsuitable  locality. 

For  we  know  now  that  the  proposed  new 
garden  is  "  in  the  parish  of  Limpsfield,"  Surrey, 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  it  is  between  two 
and  three  miles  up-hill  from  Oxted  Station  ;  so 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  expended  in 
reaching  and  (putting  the  place,  the  cost  of 
cartage  of  manure,  bricks,  and  what  not,  must 
be  very  considerable.  The  nature  of  the  soil, 
much  of  which  is  heavy  clay,  and  other  parts 
more  or  less  water -logged,  is  such  that 
if  it  can  be  rendered  available  for  garden 
purposes  at  all,  it  can  only  be  at  great  cost. 
Oxted  itself  is  in  a  beautiful  district,  it  is 
easily  accessible  from  Victoria  station,  but  not 
so  readily  from  Charing  Cross  ;  whilst  the 
visitor  from  the  north  or  the  midlands  will 
have  to  cross  London,  get  to  Oxted  by  a 
notoriously  unpunctual  branch  line,  walk,  or 
get  conveyed  to  the  hill-top  ;  and  after  accom- 
plishing the  objects  of  his  journey,  he  will,  of 
course,  have  to  reverse  the  process.  Few,  we 
imagine,  will  be  the  visitors  ! 

At  present  we  have  not  been  definitely  in- 
formed where  the  money  for  this  scheme  is  to 
come  from.  Probably  information  on  this 
point  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  meeting,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Council  indifferent 
to  a  matter  of  such  vital  significance. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  proposed  expenditure  !  Is  there 
any  reason  for  incurring  this  great  risk  and  large 
outlay  I  We  can  find  none  save  what  is  alleged, 
the  celebration  of  the  centenary.  If  so,  there 
are  plenty  of  other  schemes  much  less  dangerous 
than  the  one  proposed  that  would  fulfil  this 
purpose.  We  have  cited  some  of  them  already, 
but  all  are  more  or  less  costly.  We  now 
suggest  another,  to  which  the  same  objections 
do  not  so  forcibly  apply.  An  exhibition 
including  as  man}*  of  the  plants  that  have  been 
introduced  or  distributed  through  the  agency 
of  the  Society  during  its  hundred  years  of 
existence,  followed  by  a  dinner  and  a  conversa- 
zione ;  one  or  both   would  be  interesting,  rela- 


tively inexpensive,  and  practically  entirely 
free  from  risk.  Or  a  memorial  prize  might  be 
instituted  to  commemorate  the  services  of 
Douglas,  of  Fortune,  of  Hartweg,  and  of 
others,  whose  memory  the  Society,  in  spite  of 
the  honour  they  conferred  upon  it,  so  unaccount- 
ably ignores.  This  prize  might  be  awarded  to 
the  collector  who  within  a  given  time  sent  home 
the  most  important  plants.  Or  the  Society 
itself  might  resume  the  old  work  it  did  for  a 
time  so  satisfactorily,  and  despatch  its  own 
collectors.  At  present  collecting  is  done 
entirely  for  commercial  ends,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  while  certain  plants  run  the 
risk  of  annihilation,  others  of  equal  interest 
are  never  seen  among  us.  Indeed,  there  are 
numerous  schemes,  any  one  of  which  would 
adequately  commemorate  the  centenary  with- 
out incurring  what  seem  to  be  the  formidable 
risks  attendant  on  the  scheme  favoured  by  the 
Council. 


The    Proposed   New  Garden.— In  view  of 

the  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
next,  it  may  iuterest  some  of  the  Fellows  who  will 
be  present  then,  if  we  give  some  details  in  respect 
to  the  situation  of  Limpsfield,  and  the  existing 
means  by  which  visitors  may  reach  the  place. 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  there  is  no  railway 
station  at  Limpsfield.  The  nearest  are  at  Wester- 
ham  (on  the  South  Eastern  Railway),  and  Oxted. 
Except  for  visitors  from  some  districts  in  Kent, 
that  at  Westerham  will  have  no  value.  The  other 
station,  Oxted,  may  be  reached  from  the  London 
terminuses,  Victoria  aud  London  Bridge,  on  the 
London,  Brighton,  &  South  Coast  Railway ;  and 
from  Cannon  Street  and  London  Bridge  by  South 
Eastern  trains.  There  are  only  three  trains  in  the 
day  from  Charing  Cross.  The  best  service  from 
London  is  from  Victoria  and  London  Bridge,  there 
being  about  twenty  trains  from  each  station  daily. 
A  few  fast  ones  run  iu  about  forty  minutes,  but 
others  occupy  an  hour,  or  more. 

When  Oxted  is  reached,  Limpsfield  village  is 
about  one  mile  distant,  but  the  laud  it  is  proposed 
the  society  shall  acquire  is  in  the  Limpsfield 
Common  or  Chart  district,  and  this  is  more  than 
two  miles  from  Oxted.  The  pedestrian  will  find, 
too  (as  did  the  representative  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle),  that  the  road  there  is  not  an  easy  one. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  up-hill,  and  some  of  the 
slopes  are  steep.  It  would  be  a  most  expensive  and 
heavy  road  for  the  conveyance  of  "material," 
whether  for  building  or  purely  horticultural 
purposes. 

If  the  visitor  walks  the  distance  it  will  take  hiui 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  local  cabs 
require  very  nearly  half  an  hour.  A  visit  from 
London  would  entail  nearly  three  hours  travelling 
by  rail  and  road. 

The  soil  at  Limpsfield  is  most  variable.  Gravel, 
clay,  and  sand,  may  all  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Chart,  and  chalk,  though  not  present, 
can  be  seen  in  the  distance.  The  particular  land 
it  is  proposed  to  purchase  will  probably  prove  to 
be  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Chart,  but  upon  a 
much  lower  level,  near  to  the  Caxton  Home,  and 
close  to  General  Goldsworthy's  estate.  The  soil 
there  is  very  different  to  that  quite  adjacent  to  it, 
but  more  upon  the  slope  of  the  Chart,  where  it  is 
gravelly  and  stony.  Indeed,  if  ;\ve  are  right  in  re- 
spect to  the  site,  the  soil  will  be  found  to  be  heavy 
clayey  loam  ;  and  being  situate  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  it  must  necessarily  be  damp,  if  not  wet.  As 
agricultural  land,  and  especially  judged  in  com- 
parison with  the  soil  of  the  district,  that  of  the 
proposed  site  may  be  good,  but  it  is  not  the  most 
suitable  for  an  experimental  garden  such  as  Chiswick 
ought  to  be.  To  reduce  it  to  this  condition  would 
need  much  time  and  great  expense.  At  the  present 
time,  part  is  under  grass,  and  the  rest  is  arable. 

The  land  around  Limpsfield  and  Oxted  is  hilly, 
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and  the  locality  is  agreeable,  even  beautiful. 
A  day  or  two  ago  the  air  seemed  strikingly  pure, 
and  the  song  of  larks  over  the  area  of  the  large 
common  was  incessant.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  this  rural  spot  can  be  materially  affected 
by  the  extension  outwards  of  conditions  exiBtent 
nearer  the  great  City.  The  appearance  of  the 
village  indicates  that  the  very  moderate  population 
of  the  place  enjoys  quite  average  means.  There  is 
no  sign  of  poverty.  Its  truly  easy  character  was 
illustrated  in  a  butcher's  business  premises,  where 
we  noticed  a  bunch  of  Bananas  exposed  for  sale 
between  a  joint  of  pork  and  a  leg  of  mutton.  This 
lis  not  specialism  ! 

But  it  is  extremely  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Limpsfield    Chart    is  difficult  of  access,  and 


in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  in  connection  with 
which  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
will  hold  their  annual  show.  A  lecture  on  "The 
Cultivation  of  the  Narcissus  "  will  be  given  by  the 
Bev.  S.  Eugene  Bourne,  M.A.,  at  3  o'clock. 

On  Wednesday,  April  25,  a  general  meeting 

will  be  held  at  2  r.M.  at  117,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  when  a  proposition  will  be  placed 
before  the  Fellows  in  respect  to  acquiring  a  new 
garden  at  Limpsfield. 

The  Daffodil  Season. — We  would  remind 
our  readers  that  in  addition  to  the  display  of 
Daffodils  that  may  be  expected  on  Tuesday  next 
at  the  Drill  HalL  Westminster,  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  will  hold  its  second  annual  exhi- 


class  for  Chrysanthemum  blooms  shown  in  vases, 
the  1st  prize  for  which,  £20,  is  given  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones.  The  other  prizes  will  be  £15,  £10,  and  £5. 
and  these  in  addition  to  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 
We  hope  that  the  most  will  be  made  of  these 
exhibits,  for  a  grand  effect  is  certain  to  be  obtained 
if  the  vases  are  disposed  to  the  best  advantage. 
On  the  last  occasion  the  exhibition  of  vases  of 
blooms  upon  such  a  scale  was  an  experiment,  and 
it  was  therefore  excusable  that  nothing  was  done 
to  screen  the  nakedness  of  the  tables  upon  which 
the  vases  were  placed,  or  to  relieve  the  vases  of 
blooms  themselves  by  intermixing  with  them  a  few 
graceful  foliage  plants  of  suitable  height  and  colour. 
The  President,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  offers  a  1st 
prize  of  £15  for  the  best  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
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that  a  visit  there  from  Fellows  in  midland  and 
northern  counties,  who  must  needs  come  through 
London,  could  not  be  made  in  the  course  of  one 
day.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  members 
of  the  various  committees  to  visit  Limpsfield  as 
often  as  they  now  visit  Chiswick,  unless  the 
expenses  of  doing  so  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Society. 
Andevenif  the  Society  obtain  a  concession  from  the 
tail  way  company  and  the  local  cab-owners  in  favour 
of  visitors  to  the  gardens,  the  journey  will  still 
remain  expensive  in  time  and  money.  Should  the 
acquirement  of  the  land  become  a  fact,  and  Fellows 
in  time  do  come  to  visit  the  place,  they  will  be  apt 
to  exclaim  upon  reaching  Oxted,  and  with  the 
further  journey  to  Limpsfield  Chart  yet  to  be 
made,  "Why  !  why  wasn't  it  at  Oxted,  or,  at  any 
rate,  at  a  more  accessible  place  than  Linjpsrield  ?  " 
And  it  will  be  a  very  sensible  question. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  will   be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  April  24, 


bition  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanic  Gardens,  Bir- 
mingham, on  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  when 
prizes  amounting  to  about  £100  will  be  offered. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund,  as  we  have  previously 
announced,  will  be  held  on  May  Sat  the  "  Monico," 
Piccadilly  Circus,  \V.  Lord  Battersea  will  pre- 
side, and  we  hope  that  in  a  season  when  there  are 
more  than  usual  demands  upon  our  charity,  the 
cause  of  the  orphans  iu  our  own  profession  will  not 
be  in  the  least  degree  overlooked. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

— We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  for 
the  year  1890,  and  schedules  of  prizes  to  be  offered 
at  the  Society's  exhibitions  to  be  held  during  the 
present  year.  The  dates  of  these  were  published 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  our  Almanac. 
At  the  November  show,  the  most  prominent 
feature  will  again  be  that  of  exhibits  in  the  large 


mums  and  fine  foliage  plantB,  to  be  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  half  encircle  one  of  the  fountains  on 
the  floor  of  the  Aquarium.  Two  such  exhibits, 
should  they  be  forthcoming,  will  be  placed  around 
each  fountain.  The  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  prizes  are 
fill,  CS,  and  £6.  The  schedule  offers  considerable 
encouragement  to  types  of  Chrysanthemums  other 
than  Japanese  and  incurveds :  but  there  is  need 
for  even  greater  stimulus  in  the  same  direction  in 
order  to  make  the  Society's  exhibitions  really 
representative  of  the  extreme  variation  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  has  shown  under  cultivation. 
This  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Society  rather  than 
to  gather  in  overwhelming  numbers  flowers  of  one 
type— be  it  Japanese  or  Anemone— that  happens 
to  be  most  popular  at  the  moment.  In  respect  to 
the  early  winter  exhibition  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, if  the  holding  of  this  event  is  useful,  it 
should  result  in  the  raising  of  naturally  late-flower- 
ing varieties.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  this  is  the 
case.     On  the  last  occasion  particularly,   the  im- 
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portant  prizes  were  awarded  to  large  blooms  of 
varieties  that  naturally  bloom  at  an  earlier  period. 
Fresher  but  smaller  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
that  are  known  to  be  of  great  value  because  they 
bloom  late  in  the  seasoo,  but  are  not  exactly 
"  exhibition  "  varieties,  found  no  favour.  Care  is 
necessary,  then,  that  the  prize-money  at  this  exhi- 
bition should  not  be  awarded  to  blooms  that  have 
been  skilfully  preserved  by  every  means  possible. 
All  prize-money  should  be  given  to  encourage  the 
"cultivation"  of  the  blooms,  not  the  "preserva- 
tion "  of  them.  The  Society  may  some  day  seriously 
consider  whether  the  December  show  is  productive 
of  good  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  of  money 
necessitated  by  the  holding  of  it. 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  is  in  bloom  in  a 
border  at  Kew.  Its  dwarf  habit,  relatively  large 
cylindric  but  widely  spreading  flowers,  render  it 
very  attractive. 

H.M.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  has,  by 

deed  of  gift,  on  his  sixty-fifth  birthday,  made  over 
to  the  Belgian  State  those  of  his  properties  which 
contribute  to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  situated.  "Anxious  to  preserve 
for  these  properties  their  purpose  of  adornment,  I 
have  made  it  my  constant  care  that  they  should 
not  be  spoiled  by  any  building  which  might  change 
their  character.  It  would  be  regrettable  if  their 
purpose  should  be  destroyed,  after  my  time,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  various 
populous  localities.  Being  persuaded  that  it  is 
fitting  these  properties  should  belong  to  the  nation, 
I  have  resolved  to  offer  them  to  Belgium,  and  I  beg 
you  to  submit  the  deed  of  gift  which  I  attach  to 
this  letter.  Close  to  large  towns,  above  all  it  is 
highly  expedient  to  preserve  open  spaces  with 
their  natural  beauties  in  the  interest  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  of  hygiene,  and  it  is  particularly  so 
when  these  spaces  are  adorned  with  plantations 
already  large  and  laid  out  in  lawns  and  gardens 
bordering  on  the  boulevards.  It  is  the  continuance 
of  this  arrangement  of  these  open  spaces,  which 
have  cost  the  public  Treasury  nothing,  that  I 
desire  to  safeguard  in  the  future.  However  modest 
may  be  the  works  of  embellishment  which  I  have 
carried  out,  it  is  of  moment  that  they  should  not 
be  lost  to  future  generations."  The  properties 
comprise  the  noble  domain  of  Laeken,  close  to 
Brussels  ;  the  marine  residence  at  Ostend,  and  the 
chateau  in  the  Ardennes. 

Apples  from  the  Antipodes.— The  officials 
of  the  Orient  R.M.S.  Company  inform  us  of  the 
sailing  from  Australian  ports  of  the  Ormuz  with 
10,500  cases  of  Apples  ;  the  Aberdeen,  with  18,000 
cases  ;  and  the  Victoria,  with  9,400  cases— or  a 
total  of  37,900  cases. 

The  Martin  Memorial  Fund.— The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Martin  Memorial  Fund  direct  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  closing  the  fund 
in  question  on  May  12.  The  amount  already  raised 
is  £133  7s.,  including  a  donation  of  £50  from 
Messrs.  Sutton.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  H.  G.  Cox, 
Fernlea,  Junction  Road,  Reading. 

MR.  A.  E.  P.  Griessen,  lately  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Taj  Gardens,  at 
Agra. 

M.  Cogniaux.  —  A  recent  number  of  the 
Moniteur  Beige  gives  the  report  of  the  jury  charged 
to  award,  in  1899,  the  decennial  prize  allotted  (for 
the  period  18S9-1898)  for  distinction  in  botanical 
science.  M.  Crispin,  in  his  presidential  address, 
alluded  to  the  botanical  notes  and  memoirs,  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  published  during  the  period 
under  review  by  M.  Cogniaux,  Professor  at  the 
Ecole  Normale,  Verviers.  Among  bis  more  im- 
portant works,  are  those  relating  to  the  Melasto- 
mataeere,  and  to  the  Orchidace.-e.  In  1S78  this 
indefatigable  scientist  had  published  in  Martius's 
Flora  Brasiliensis,  the  monograph  on  the  Cucurbi- 
tacefe.  He  devoted  to  the  same  family,  in  1881,  a 
general  review,  which  appeared  in  the  Monographic 


Plianerogamarum,   and   received  from  the  Geneva 
Physical   and   Natural   History  Society  the  quin- 
quennial prize  founded  by  AtrGUSTlN  Pyramus  be 
Candolle.      His  co-operation  with  the  Flora  Bra- 
siHensis  did  not  then  cease.     After  Cucurbitacea?, 
he  dealt    with    the  MeIastomace;e  (two   volumes, 
from  18S3  to  188S),  of  which  he  also  published,  in 
1891,  an  excellent  monograph  in  the  Monographic 
Phanerogamarum,  which  forms,  as  is  known,  the 
sequel  to  the  Prodromus  of  De  Candolle.    Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  of  the  2751  species  described  in  this 
large  volume,  nearly  S00  are  due  to  M.  Cogniaux. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Eichler,  Dr.  Urban,  of 
Berlin,  became  Editor  of  the  Flora  Brasiliensis,  he 
requested  M.  Cogniaux  to  undertake  the  editing 
of   the  Orchidace;e,  the  only  remaining  family  of 
importance  still  to  be  elaborated.     The  task  might 
have  seemed    overwhelming,   but    M.    Cogniaux 
attacked  it  bravely,  and,  thanks  to  his  experience 
and  bibliographical  skill,  was  able,  in  less  than  six 
years,  to  complete  the  study  of  half  the  Brazilian 
Orchids.     Five   fascicles   appeared    from    1893   to 
189S,  representing  more  than  800  folio  pages,  with 
182  plates.     It  is  only  fair  to  mention  also  here 
the   names   of  Professor   Peitzer,    of   Heidelberg, 
whose  system  of  Orchid  classification  M.  Cogniaux 
adopted,   and   that   of   M.    Barbosa    Rodriguez, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,   Rio  de  Janeiro, 
whose  admirable  illustrations  and  descriptions  were 
largely  used.     M.  Cogniaux  nevertheless  did  much 
of  the  work  himself,  revising  the  whole,  describing 
859  species,  of  which  5-1  were  new,  and  indicating 
the  generic  place  for  100  of  them.     The  President, 
in  concluding  his  report,  announced  that  of  all  the 
botanical  works  issued  in  Belgium,  or  by  Belgian 
savans,  during  the  ten  years  under  discussion,  those 
of  M.  Cogniaux  were  voted  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant.   The  decennial  prize  was  therefore  awarded 
to  M.  Alfred  Cogniaux. 

SHORTIA  GALACIFOLIA,  a  beautiful  little  plant, 
with  flowers  like  those  of  a  Soldanella,  but  creamy- 
white,  and  of  much  interest  to  botanists,  is  in 
bloom  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and  also  in  the 
Alpine-house. 

Synthyris  RENIFORMIS.— This  is  a  dwarf, 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  stalked  reniform  leaves, 
and  dense  spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  like  those  of 
a  Veronica,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  alternate 
leaves  and  2 — 3  and  not  4-lobed  corolla. 

Cape  Fruit.— The  Union  Castle  Company  send 
us  particulars  relating  to  the  cargo  of  the  ships 
Norham  Castle  and  Pembroke  Castle.  The  former 
brought  home  723  cases  of  Grapes,  114  cases  of 
Plums,  19  of  Pears — S56  cases  of  fruit.  The 
Pembroke  Castle  brought  427  cases  of  Grapes  and 
90  of  Plums — 517  cases.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Grapes  were  Raisin  Blanc,  which  arrived  in  perfect 
condition  and  found  a  ready  sale  at  top  prices — 
17s.  6d.  to  23s.  per  box  of  201b.  being  the  rule. 
White  and  Red  Hoonnepoots  also  came,  but  did  not 
carry  so  well  as  the  Raisin  Blanc,  and  obtained  but 
10s.  to  12s.  per  box  on  an  average.  It  may  be 
noted  that  this  latter  variety  scarcely  ever  arrives 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  do  the  others.  Plums 
were  in  good  condition,  but  the  demand  being 
small,  the  price  achieved  was  only  8s.  to  9s.  per 
box  of  thirty.  Pears  were  a  private  consignment, 
and  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Cinerarias.— The  bushy  Cinerarias  of  the 
Cruenta  section  raised  at  Kew  are  particularly 
beautiful  just  now.  They  may  be  seen  in  No.  4 
house  particularly.  The  ordinary  florists'  Cine- 
rarias are  hardly  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath. 

Ranunculus  cortusifolius.—  This  tall  and 

handsome  species,  to  which  we  have  referred  on 
former  occasions,  is  a  very  striking  object  in  No.  4 
house,  with  its  bold  foliage  and  large  spreading 
panicled  cyme  of  yellow  flowers. 

The  Fruit  of  South  Australia.  — An  old 
correspondent  who  has  for  some  years  been  inte- 
rested in  the  fruits  of  our  Australian  colonies,  a 


few  months  siuce  made  application  for  information 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Agriculture  at 
Adelaide,  and  that  gentleman  has  kindly  taken  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  forwarded,  under  date 
March  5,  a  communication  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  made  : — 

The  Vine. — The  statistics  issued  last  year  gave 
the  Vine  area  as  19,159  acres;  very  possibly  this 
has  been  increased  during  the  past  season  by 
some  300  or  400  acres.  The  season  was  not 
favourable  to  newly-planted  areas.  The  yield 
for  1898  is  the  only  one  officially  given,  and 
it  is  reckoned  at  1,263,998  gallons.  The  yield 
for  last  year  was  probably  slightly  below  this 
figure  ;  whilst  the  vintage  at  present  in  hand  will 
probably  be  lower  still.  The  dryness  of  the 
winter,  followed  by  a  dry  spring  and  summer 
militated  against  a  heavy  yield,  but  the  principal 
factor  affecting  the  yield  was  the  late  frost  in 
October,  felt  in  almost  every  vineyard.  Growth, 
was  satisfactory  in  the  well  cultivated  vineyards, 
and  poor  in  those  badly  cultivated,  and  in  dry 
localities. 

Other  Fruit.  —  The  yield  of  fruit  this- 
season  (1899  -  1900)  was  extremely  variable  ;. 
a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  followed  by  a 
series  of  severe  frosts  in  some  parts,  are- 
no  doubt  accountable  for  the  diminished  yield. 
Strawberries  and  Cherries,  which  are  grown  in  the 
more  favoured  elevated  districts,  have  been  abun- 
dant. These  are  consumed  locally,  or  exported  to- 
Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.,  and  West  Australia.  The 
supply  of  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Peaches,  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  local  domestic  supply,  and  the 
preserving  works ;  the  latter  are  gradually  ex- 
tending their  operations,  and  are  successfully 
entering  into  competition  with  the  American, 
products  in  the  adjoining  Colonies.  Pears  on  the 
whole  are  scarce,  and  the  local  demand  will  scarcely 
be  met.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  black  and  red 
Currants,  have  been  very  scarce  ;  the  crop  of  Apples 
is  moderate.  Codlin-moth  is  reported  to  be  some- 
what less  destructive  than  in  former  years,  probably 
owing  to  the  restrictive  measures  used  by  the 
orchardists  under  Government  regulations.  Last 
season  about  12,000  cases  (bushels)  of  Apples  were 
exported  to  Europe,  and  several  hundreds  to  South 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  This  season  a  some- 
what similar  quantity  will  be  shipped,  but  many 
thousands  of  additional  cases  would  be  exported  if 
the  shipping  space  were  available.  The  export  of 
Apples  is  a  growing  industry  in  this  Colony,  and 
growers  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  other  than 
the  mail  steamship  lines  taking  up  the  carriage  of 
Apples  in  cold  storage. 

Narcissus  King  Alfred.— We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Kendall  for  sending  us  specimens  of  thi& 
Narcissus — a  very  bold  form  of  the  Ajax  section, 
remarkable  for  its  very  refiexed  lobed  corona.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  class,  and  received  a- 
First-  class  Certificate  last  year. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A  week  of  warm,  bright,  and  windy  weather.  On 
the  14th  the  temperature  in  shadeirose  to  62°,  which 
is  the  highest  point  as  yet  reached  this  year.  On. 
the  coldest  night,  the  exposed  thermometer  showed 
4°  of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep,  the  ground  is  now  of 
about  seasonable  warmth  ;  but  at  1  foot  deep,  the 
temperature  is  still  rather  low.  Very  little  rain 
has  fallen  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  simply  occasional 
light  showers.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
rather  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  or  for  about  an 
hour  a  day  in  excess  of  its  mean  daily  duration  for 
the  time  of  year.  The  winds  have  come  princi- 
pally from  some  westerly  point  of  the  compass, 
and  have  been  at  times  exceptionally  high  ;  for 
instance,  between  4  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  on  the  13tb, 
the  average  velocity  amounted  to  22  miles  an  hour  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  gusts  were  often 
equal  in  strength  to  those  in  a  fresh  gale — direction 
W.N.W.  The  Wood  Anemone  was  first  in  flower 
on  the  13th,  which  is  eleven  days  later  that  its 
average  date  in   the  same   wood  for  the  previous 
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eight  years,  and  later  than  in  any  of  these  years. 
The  swallow  first  visited  the  Watercress- beds  at 
Berkhamsted  on  the  12th,  or  five  days  later  than 
the  mean  date  of  its  arrival  in  the  previous  ten 
years.   E.  31.,  Berkhamsted,  April  17. 


only  is  Aegir  utterly  unlike  my  seedling,  but  that 
circumstances  make  it  impossible  that  it  should 
have  been  an  ancestor  of  it.  W.  E.  EnHcott,  Canton, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 


LATE-FLOWEBING    ROSES. 

OWING  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather  during  the 
-autumn  of  1898,  I  was  able  to  set  up  the  accom- 
panying group  of  Rose  blooms  at  the  exhibition  of 
our  local  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  was  held 
on  November  9.  The  Roses  depicted  in  the  illus- 
tration (fig.  81)  were  principally  Teas  and  hybrid 
Teas.  As  in  no  previous  year  I  had  been  able 
to  gather  such  fine  and  clear  blooms  so  late  in  the 
season,  I  decided  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  the 
display,  so  that  I  might  have  a  permanent  repre- 
sentation of  this,  so  far  as  my  own  garden  is  con- 
cerned,  record  exhibit.  E.  31.,  B  :rkhamsted. 


Law   Notes. 

■ 
A  LONG  FIRM. 
William  Henry  Pickergill,  age  45,  a  clerk, 
and  Alfred  Johnson,  aged  44,  tea-planter,  were 
indicted  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  before  Mr. 
Montague  Sharpe,  for  obtaining  various  sums  of 
money  by  means  of  false  pretences.  Mr.  Slade 
Butler  stated  that  Johnson  was  in  the  habit  of 
buying  nurseries,  paying  a  deposit  by  a  worthless 
cheque,  upon  the  strength  of  which  he  borrowed  a 
few  pounds  in  cash  from  the  seller.  He  advertised 
for  a  partner  with  capital,  but  never  completed  the 
purchase.     Through  Pickersgill  he  bought  various 


FlG.  SI. — AN"  artistic  display  of  roses  from  the  open  garden. 
(Exhibited  at  a  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  November  by  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley,  Honorajy  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society  ) 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


A  NEW  DAHLIA. 
In  printing  my  note  upon  p.  85,  vol.  xxvii.,  you 
added  a  figure  of  D.  excelsa,  suggesting  that  the  oue 
■of  which  I  wrote  was,  perhaps,  superficially,  like 
that ;  and  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Gebhard,  on 
p.  176,  suggests  that  it  is  the  same  as  Heinemann's 
"Aegir,"  or,  at  any  rate,  like  it  and  descended 
from  it.  He  kindly  gives  so  full  a  description  of 
that  variety  that  I  am  able  to  say  that  mine  does 
not  resemble  it  at  all.  Mine  is  not  in  the  least 
like  a  double  Pyrethrum,  or  like  D.  excelsa. 
There  are  no  "tubes  enclosing  the  anthers,  that  is, 
no  conspicuous  one  ; "  the  centre  is  filled,  not  with 
tubes,  but  with  very  narrow  and  perfectly  fiat 
petals,  a  little  broadened  towards  the  tip.  Your 
readers  may  be  sure  that  my  plant,  whatever  its 
merits  or  demerits,  is  unlike  anything  heretofore 
described.  We  care  little  for  the  origin,  it  is  true, 
of  races  of  flowers,  but  I  am  able  to  state  that  not 


goods  from  tradesmen,  and  paid  for  them  by  means 
of  worthless  cheques  ;  and  got  change  from  trades- 
men, who  parted  with  their  goods  and  cash,  in 
exchange  for  worthless  pieces  of  paper.  According 
to  the  various  note-headings  produced  by  Detec- 
tive-sergeant Fowler,  Johnson  under  various  names 
was  doing  a  big  business  at  Saracen  House,  Snow 
Hill,  Rio  Janeiro,  Covent  Garden,  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  City  address,  "Windsor  &  Co.''  had  one 
room,  and  had  disappeared  since  the  arrest  of  the 
prisoners.  There  were  a  number  of  these  worth- 
less cheques  still  about. 

The  defence  was,  that  Johnson's  correct  name 
was  William  Joseph  Kemp.  He  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  [!],  and  was  doing  a 
legitimate  business  with  Pickersgill  as  his  clerk. 
His  brother  was  Orchid-hunting  in  South  America, 
and  he  expected  money  from  him  to  meet  the 
cheques  he  had  given. 

The  prisoners  were  found  guilty,  and  a  previous 
conviction  was  proved  against  Pickersgill.  The 
prisoners  were  each  sentenced  to  three  years'  penal 
servitude. 


"Home  Correspondence. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
suggestion  made  by  your  correspondent  "V.M.H.," 
p.  222,  that  the  Society  should  establish  a  College 
of  Horticulture,  is  one  that  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
magnificent  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  horti- 
cultural departments  of  certain  of  the  American 
universities,  in  the  numerous  Government  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  in  the  various  technical  colleges  on  the  conti- 
nent, cannot  but  feel  humiliated  by  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  similar  institutions  in  this  country. 
That  an  adequately  equipped  and  efficiently  staffed 
college,  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  would  be  capable  of  doing 
work  of  the  very  greatest  value,  few  will  deny. 
The  intimate  connection  between  the  college  and 
the  various  committees  of  such,  a  society  as  the 
"  Roy al, "  would  be  an  immense  advantage.  The 
Utter  might  be  regarded  as  standing  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  permanent  college  staff  as  that 
of  the  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
great  hospitals  to  the  resident  staff,  and  might  be 
consulted  about  matters  requiring  the  aid  of  the 
specialist.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  an 
establishment  would  involve  considerable  initial 
outlay,  and  a  substantial  yearly  expenditure  ;  for 
as  is  well  known,  practical  science  teaching  and 
experimental  work  are  exceedingly  expensive. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  early  his- 
tory of,  for  example,  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  and  the  Horticultural 
College  at  Swanley,  will  remember  the  financial 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  met  at  the  outset.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would, 
of  course,  before  taking  any  definite  steps  in  the 
matter,  ascertain  precisely  what  pecuniary  assist- 
ance they  could  reckon  upon  receiving  from  sources 
other  than  the  society's  ordinary  revenue.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  really  efficient  college,  worthy 
of  the  traditions  of  the  society,  would  fail  to  obtain 
substantial  grants  from  the  county  councils  and 
other  bodies  having  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the 
encouragement  of  technical  education.  C.  W. 
Herbert  Greaves,  Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the 
County  Council  of  Salop. 

THE   HORTICULTURAL   HALL  OF  THE   FUTURE. 
— I  am  assuming  this  will  come  in  course  of  time, 
for  its  necessity  is  universally  recognised.     I  can 
suggest  no  better  site   for  it  than   the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the   Regent's  Park, 
provided  the  Crown  would  be  willing  to  grant  a 
tenancy  on  such  terms  as  would  practically  amount 
to  a   freehold.     The    excavated  site   of   the   once 
famous  exhibitions  of  the  Society  is  of  the  character 
of  a  white  elephant :  the  adjoining  conservatory 
is  at  present  a  home  for  much  rubbish  in  the  way 
of  plants   and  birds.     Add   the   present  range   of 
houses  and  offices,  and   we  get  an  admirable  and 
commodious  space,   supposing  it   were   possible  to 
obtain  this  site,  it  would  mean  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societies.     Is    this    an   impossibility  ?    Then    the 
botanical  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  occupy  a 
much    more  central    London    position    than    they 
did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,   by  reason  of   the 
remarkable  development   of  London  on   the  north 
side.      Then    it,   the    garden,    is    on    the    whole 
reached  without  difficulty,  and  it  is  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  parts  of  London,  withamaguificentpark 
on  the  north  and  north-west  sides  ;  and  there  are 
examples  of  high-class  gardening  in  a  London  park 
close  by.     Supposing  that  it  were  possible  to  erect 
a  Hall  in  the  Regent's   Tark,  ample  facilities  for 
reaching  it  from  all  parts  of  London  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.     The   great    obstacle   in  the  way  of 
obtaining  a  site  elsewhere  is  the  cost.    It  requires  a 
big  fortune  to  secure  a  freehold  in  any  central  part 
of  Loudon  ;    and  could  the  proposition  be  enter- 
tained by  the  two  societies,  and  their  co-operation 
assured,    some     assistance     might     perchauce    be 
obtained  from  the  Government  of   the  day.      To 
some,  my  suggestions  may  appear  as  the  details  of 
a  wild  dream  ;  but  they  are  put  forward  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  discussion  which  has  centred  round 
a   horticultural   waut,    and   which   becomes   more 
pressing   day    by   day.       1   am   writing   in   entire 
iguorauce  of  the  terms  of  the  present  tenure  upon 
which  the  gardens  are  held  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  from  the  Crown.   R.  Dian. 

THE     ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY.— The 
Gardeners'    Chronicle   deserves   the   thanks   of   all 
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Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
impartial  and  earnest  manner  in  which  it  has  dealt 
with  tbegreatquestionsnow  under  consideration.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  the  matter  to  be  brought 
forward  on  April  2f>  should  not  be  disposed  of 
hurriedly,  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  Society 
will  be  affected  for  many  years  by  whatever 
decision  is  arrived  at.  There  appears  to  be  a 
general  opinion  in  the  midland  and  northern  coun- 
ties that  the  primary  considerations  are  as  follows  : 
— 1st,  The  most  important  work  of  the  Society  is 
that  performed  by  the  committees.  2nd,  The  pre- 
sent accommodation  for  the  committee  meetings 
and  the  attendant  exhibitions  of  novelties  is 
deplorably  inadequate.  3rd,  That  the  primary 
object  of  the  Society  should  be  to  develop  its  most 
important  work.  4th,  That  any  new  garden 
should  be  so  selected  that  it  may  be  accessible  to, 
and  of  real  service  to,  the  largest  possible  number 
of  Fellows ;  also,  that  any  expense  incurred  in 
such  a  scheme  should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  inter- 
fere with  the  essential  work  of  the  Society.  If  these 
matters  could  be  discussed  by  the  Fellows  on  Tues- 
day, the  day  before  the  general  meeting,  some 
course  of  action  might  be  resolved  upon.  A 
Northern  Fellow. 

The  proposal  to  establish  new  experi- 
mental gardens  at  Limpsfield  in  Surrey,  in  place 
of  those  at  Chiswick,  demands  much  considera- 
tion by  the  Fellows  before  it  is  finally  accepted. 
Complaints  are  often  made  by  Northern  horti- 
culturists because  the  Society  is  so  inaccessible 
to  the  majority  of  them  ;  there  is  much  truth  in 
these  complaints,  and  when  the  Society  removes 
from  Chiswick  a  favourable  opportunity  will  arise 
for  bringing  the  Northern  and  Midland  Counties 
into  closer  connection  with  it.  Why  cannot  a  site 
be  obtained  about  the  same  distance  this  side  of 
London  instead  of  going  into  Surrey  '!  The  district 
around  Sandy,  Biggleswade,  St.  Neots,  Bedford,  &c. 
contains  some  of  the  finest  land  for  vegetable  and 
fruit  culture  in  England,  and  is  not  so  inaccessible 
as  this  Surrey  site.  I  know  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  latter  place,  having  lived  close  by  about  twenty 
years  since,  and  have  no  objection  to  urge  as 
regards  unsuitability  of  soil  or  situation  so  far  as 
vegetation  is  concerned,  but  it  seems  a  great  injustice 
to  the  Northern,  Midland  and  Western  counties 
and  Scotland,  as  it  is  going  mnch  further  away 
from  them,  and  will  thus  increase  the  feeling  of 
unfairness  which  is  often  urged  against  the  Society. 
The  wretched  railway  accommodation  south  of 
London  is  well  known,  and  needs  no  comment.  A 
national  Society  like  the  R.H.S.  ought  to  be, 
should  endeavour  to  render  itself  equally  accessible 
to  all  parts  of  the  nation  as  much  as  possible.  In 
a  new  garden,  if  the  Society  increases  in  prosperity, 
we  may  hope  for  greater  usefulness,  and  more 
interesting  work  than  has  been  possible  at  Chiswick 
lately,  and  with  this  will  come  increased  interest 
in  the  work  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
demand  for  scientific  aid  to  horticulture  is  sure  to 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  years  pass  on. 
Whatever  place  is  decided  upon,  I  trust  the  good 
work  nowbeing  done  will  continue  and  increase  The 
last  number  of  the  Journal  (vol.  24)  just  received, 
is  alone  a  very  strong  claim  to  an  united  and 
enthusiastic  support  from  the  whole  body  of 
horticulturists  in  this  country.  W.  H.  Divers, 
Bclvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

SHOULD  CHISWICK  BE  ABANDONED  ?— Take 
one  example  :  the  conversion  of  the  huge  conser- 
vatory into  the  magnificent  vinery  at  Chiswick. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  potent 
schools  of  horticulture  ever  founded  in  any  country, 
and  from  which  probably  more  experts  in  Grape- 
growing  have  graduated  or  been  assisted,  than  from 
all  other  schools  of  horticulture  combined.  It 
raised  our  ideas  of  Vine-growing  to  a  higher  level, 
and  whilst  exciting  our  admiration  by  its  size, 
commanded  our  imitation  by  its  success.  Similar 
views  might  be  expressed  as  to  the  hardy  fruit  and 
other  trees  in  the  old  grounds,  the  Fears  and  other 
fruit  trees  at  Chiswick.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
unless  a  new  Chiswick  can  be  formed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  old  one,  the  Society  would 
lose  a  good  many  members  through  changing  its 
gardens  ;  and  if  very  near,  the  site  would  be 
subject  to  the  objections  and  drawbacks  climatal 
and  otherwise,  as  the  old  gardens.  The  chief  of 
these — and  it  has  been  urged  with  great  tenacity — 
is  that  the  soil  of  the  old  Chiswick  gardens  is 
exhausted.  This  is  a  serious  reflection  on  the 
number  of  distinguished  men  who  have  managed 


these  gardens  from  the  days  tf  Mr.  Robert 
Thomson  to  the  regime  of  Mr.  Wright,  the 
manager  and  successor  to  Mr.  Barron.  It  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  any  of  these  eminent 
gardeners  who  have  had  the  management  of 
Chiswick  would  urge  this  plea  of  soil  exhaustion  ; 
the  state  of  all  fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen-gardens 
under  liberal  culture  being  all  the  other  way.  I 
must  say  that  I  have  failed  to  find  traces  or 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  but  rather  signs  of 
excess  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter 
is  far  more  likely  to  occur  in  old  gardens 
than  the  former.  Take,  for  example,  the  gardens 
at  Sion  House,  not  so  far  from  Chiswick,  and 
hardly  so  favourably  circumstanced  as  the  latter. 
No  ;  the  first  business  of  such  able  cultivators  as 
Mr.  Wythes  is  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  augment 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil  considerably  in 
advance  of  all  possible  demands  made  upon  it. 
And  no  argument  has  been  advanced  to  show  that 
the  able  series  of  horticulturists  who  have  managed 
Chiswick  since  its  foundation  have  allowed  the 
soil  of  those  gardens  to  become  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  incapable  of  fairly  testing  seeds,  plants,  or 
crops.  Such  charges  are  easily  made,  and  difficult 
of  disproof.  But  then  the  climate  is  so  foul,  so 
crowded  with  smuts  and  blacks,  and  freighted 
with  fogs,  that  best  crops  and  trial  -  seeds  are 
begrimed  beyond  the  possibility  of  healthy  growth, 
and  easy  and  clear  vegetation.  But  pause  a 
moment !  Is  the  climate  of  Chiswick  worse  than 
that  of  Syon  or  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  ? 
Before  taking  the  irrevocable  step  of  running 
away  from  Chiswick  and  the  environment  of 
London  into  the  rural  districts,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  doubly  sure  of  two  classes  of  facts  re-stated 
in  your  leader.  The  first  is,  the  prospective 
deterioration  of  the  air  near  London  ;  the 
second,  that  it  cannot  be  improved  by  anything 
we  can  do.  It  may  seem  presumptive  for  a  pro- 
vincial to  dispute  either  point.  Barring  the  black 
or  yellow  fogs  that  rise  from  the  Thames,  Chiswick 
air  is  far  purer  than  that  of  many  other  districts, 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  might  incur 
an  enormous  expense  and  an  irrevocable  loss  of 
prestige  by  going  further  and  faring  worse. 
By  stopping  the  smoke  nuisance,  the  air  might 
be  so  greatly  purified  that  any  pollution  left 
could  be  easily  dealt  with  and  neutralised  by 
heavily  spraying  overhead  from  the  water  mains. 
The  fact  of  thus  being  enabled,  through  the  sup- 
pression of  nuisances  and  the  copious  use  of  cold- 
water,  to  continue  to  grow  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  to  perfection  so  near  London,  or  even  in 
the  great  city,  would  prove  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  to  horticulture  than  any  number  of  experi- 
mental gardens  far  away  in  rural  wildernesses  in 
the  country.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had 
better  think  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  many  times, 
before  rushing  its  fine  gardens  away  into  the 
country  ;  and  besides,  as  you  have  already  hinted, 
the  atmosphere  may  be  screened  clean  through 
glass  and  other  barriers  for  very  special  tests 
and  experiments.  But  I  wish  to  confine  my 
remarks  here  and  now  to  the  two  points  — 
whether  the  soil  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and 
the  atmosphere,  have  become  too  poor  or  pol- 
luted for  horticultural  purposes  ?  and  my  reply 
to  both  queries  is  an  emphatic  "  Not  proven." 
No  one  can  put  the  third  objection  to  leaving  the 
old  home  more  forcibly  than  you  have  done  in  your 
Leader,  p.  136.  It  is  threefold  extra  expense, 
greater  distance  from  London,  fewer  visitors  than 
at  Chiswick.  The  fourth  reason  for  abandoning 
Chiswick  is  to  obtain  fresher  and  more  reliable 
trial  grounds  elsewhere.  A  prior  question  might 
first  be  asked,  viz.,  whether  it  is  worth  the  while 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  continue  its 
trials  of  seeds,  plants,  flowers,  and  crops  on  its 
present  lines '!  With  the  enormous  development 
and  improvement  of  these  testings  and  trials 
through  the  trade,  those  of  the  society  have  lost 
much  of  their  old  value  and  significance.  Almost 
every  tradesman  has  organised  his  own  special 
demonstrations  as  tests  of  purit}'  and  quality  on  a 
scale  that  no  society  can  hope  to  compete  success- 
fully with.  Having  various  societies,  commercial 
companies,  colleges,  county  councils,  and  most  of 
our  leadingseedsmen  demonstrating  in  all  directions 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  seeds  and  produce,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  pause  and  enquire  whether 
experiments  with  artificial  manures  and  the  effect 
of  the  latter  on  the  size,  quality,  flavour,  and  colour 
of  produce  might  not  be  more  useful  than  the  test- 
ings and  certificating  of  seeds  and  produce.  The 
other  points  in  the  programme  for  the  new  Chis- 


wick, such  as  a  larger,  better  home  for  the  meetings 
of  the  society,  the  establishment  of  a  horticultural 
college  through  the  aid  of  certain  county  councils, 
could  be  better,  easier  secured  in  the  present  home 
of  the  Society,  than  anywhere  else  further  removed 
from  London  or  its  immediate  environments.  The 
Lindley  Library  and  the  belongings  of  the 
Society  would  also  be  more  useful  in  town  than 
anywhere  else.  To  have  horticultural  buildings 
for  shows,  meetings,  &c,  in  London,  and  to  hold 
gardens  in  the  country  for  trials  and  proofs  of 
seeds,  &c  ,  might  weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  to  establish  any  co-operation 
with  county  councils,  the  Society  will  need  to 
guard  jealously  its  freedom  and  independence.  In 
all  the  efforts  for  the  education  of  gardeners,  cheap- 
ness should  be  combined  with  efficiency.  The  cost 
even  at  the  old  Chiswick  has  proved  an  insuperable 
birrier  to  the  entrance  of  not  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  students.  To  combine  to  the  utmost  the 
sound  practice  with  the  most  useful  science  in 
horticulture,  the  most  promising  material  for 
students  should  be  drawn  from  the  sons  of 
successful  gardeners.  However,  there  are  very 
few  of  these  who  can  stand  up  long  against  a  tax  of 
some  £70  or  more  a  year  at  Chiswick  old  or  new, 
Swanley,  or  any  other  college,  for  their  son's 
education.  For  years  I  have  advocated  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  might  have  done 
more  than  it  has  yet  done  for  the  education  and 
elevation  of  gardeners.  In  bringing  itself  more 
into  line  with  the  genius  and  work  of  the  new- 
century,  it  might  reconsider  the  matter  of 
giving  doles  of  plants  to  its  members,  and  selling 
them  fruit  at  reduced  rates  —  a  policy  that 
must  cause  not  a  little  work  and  worry  to  the 
Society — and  devote  the  money  thus  saved,  and 
from  expenses  on  trial-grounds  now  largely  super- 
seded, to  the  establishment  of  bursaries  for  free 
education  for  promising  boys  or  girls  in  their  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick  or  elsewhere.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  also  reaped  some  of  the  highest 
honours  through  its  collectors,  and  such  men  as 
David  Douglas  and  Robert  Fortune  enriched  our 
country  as  well  as  covered  the  Society  with  glory. 
Instead  of  expending  its  capital  and  its  energies  on 
new  gardens — whose  mission  of  greatest  usefulness- 
may  be  well  nigh  exhausted — perhapB  the  Society 
might  celebrate  its  centenary  with  equal  honour 
and  more  profit  through  despatching  one  or  more 
collectors  to  some  of  the  newer  and  less  explored1 
regions  of  the  globe.  From  the  North. 

MISLETO  ON  A  PEACH  TREE.— It  may  perhaps 
be  interesting  to  put  on  record  an  instance  of 
Misleto  growing  on  a  Peach-tree.  This  I  have 
recently  seen  in  Captain  Parlby's  garden,  Manadon, 
Devonshire.  The  tree  is  growing  against  a  wall  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  gardener  informs  me 
that  the  seeds  were  not  intentionally  put  on  the 
tree,  but  were  probably  deposited  there  by  a 
bird.  I  think  that  this  host  for  Misleto  is  rare,  as. 
I  have  not  before  observed  it.  Has  any  reader 
seen  a  similar  case  ?   W.  Goldring,  Kew. 

HEPATICA  ANGULOSA,  ETC. — In  reference  to  the 
inquiry  respecting  the  soil  that  seedlings  of  the 
above  are  growing  in,  as  remarked  in  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  it  is  only  ordinary  soil  on  the  border  of 
my  cultivated  land.  They  are  growi  ng  with  Cowslips, 
Primroses,  Polyanthus,  and  many  other  herbaceous 
perennial  plants.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large 
as  those  of  H.  angulosa,  and  they  are  the  same 
in  my  garden,  where  it  has  been  for  hundredsof  years. 
I  suppose  they  sow  themselves  and  are  mostly  left 
to  remain,  many  in  the  paths  ;  but  being  old,  I  do 
not  attend  to  them  as  in  days  gone  by.  /.  0., 
Didcot. 

WEST  AFRICAN  KARROO  PLANTS. — I  was  much 
interested  with  the  two  illustrations  of  succulent 
plants  in  your  number  of  April  7,  namely,  Deca- 
balone  and  Mesembryanthemum  truncatellum, 
but  you  gave  no  description  of  the  last-named 
plant.  [It  was  referred  to  in  a  previous  article  on 
the  "'Flora  of  Namaqualand."  Ed.]  You  are  mis- 
taken when  you  say  Mesembryanthemum  trunca- 
tellum is  among  the  plants  at  Kew.  I  do  not 
think  the  plant  figured  is  Mesembryanthemum 
truncatellum,  which  is  a  much  larger  plant,  and  has 
yellow  flowers  (you  do  not  state  the  colour  of  the 
Hower  of  the  plant  figured),  which  none  of  this 
group  at  Kew  have.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of 
those  of  this  section  at  Kew  are  white,  red,  and 
pink,    none    yellow.     You    say    the    resemblance 
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between  |the  plants  and  the  atones  among  which 
they  grow  may  be  protective.  I  have  found  many 
species  of  this  section  growing  in  the  worn 
channels  of  upheaved  slate,  which  rather  had  the 
effect  of  making  them  conspicuous  than  of  pro- 
tecting them.  Mesembryanthemum  Bolusii  is  a 
very  distinct  plant,  and  does  not  belong  to  nor 
resemble  any  of  the  plants  of  the  above  section 
(subaeiule,  Haw.),  but  to  his  section  (Semeteretia). 
This.  Cooper,  Reigate. 

CINERARIA  STELLATA  (SUTTON'S  STAR).  — 
Those  who  have  to  meet  a  great  demand  for  Mowers 
at  this  time  of  the  year  will  do  well  to  cultivate 
this  Cineraria.  For  large  conservatories  it  is  very 
useful,  a3  plants  from  seed  can  be  grown  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  oeiag  from  2  to  5  feet  in  height,  with 
heads  of  bloom  as  much  as  3  feet  across,  they  are 
most  effective.  The  colours  are  mostly  selfs,  pure 
white,  sky-blue,  and  crimson,  being  very  con- 
spicuous. The  flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting, 
and  last  quite  fourteen  days  in  water.  Sprays  for 
filling  large  glasses  may  be  cut  with  long  stems. 
Arranged  with  Ferns  or  other  suitable  foliage,  this 
plant  is  very  charming,  whether  used  for  table  or 
house  decoration.  L.  G.  Read,  Mapcrton  Gardens, 
Wincanton,  [A  quantity  of  lovely  blooms,  which 
arrived  with  the  above  letter,  fully  bears  out  the 
description  of  them  by  our  correspondent.  Visitors 
to  Kew  this  spring  have  doubtless  admired  some 
of  the  hybrid  Cinerarias  that  have  bloomed  in  the 
greenhouse  known  as  No.  4.  Ed.]. 

BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE.— I  have  read 
the  experience  of  correspondents  in  the  pages  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  this  Begonia  is  not 
fertile.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  if  I  state 
that  there  are  here  three  seed  vessel*,  one  on  one 
plant  and  two  on  another,  that  promise  to  produce 
fertile  seeds.  Unfortunately  the  blossoms  were 
not  noticed  until  it  was  too  late  to  fertilise  them 
with  pollen  from  another  variety.  Jhos.  Coombtr. 
[Seed  vessels  are  not  uncommon.  If  you  should 
succeed  in  raising  seedlings,  please  communicate 
the  fact.  Ed] 

PARSNIP  "TENDER-ANDTRUE."— Therehasbeen 
some  discussion  relating  to  the  above  Parsnip,  owing 
to  a  dish  I  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  I  notice  your  corre- 
spondent, "J.  G.  W."  (p.  325),  speaks  very  highly 
of  it.  In  a  footnote  the  editor  asks,  "  Has  he 
grown  the  '  True  Student '  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  ?"  I  may  mention  that  I  have  grown  the  two 
varieties  side  by  side  for  the  past  two  seasons,  the 
seed  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  there 
is  no  question  as  to  their  being  perfectly  distinct, 
both  in  foliage  aud  the  root.  When  lifting  the 
remains  of  our  crop  last  month,  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  very  superior  roots  of  Tenderand- 
True  over  that  of  the  Student,  and  it  was  this  that 
induced  me  to  send  up  the  roots  of  Tender-and- 
True  to  the  Drill  Hall ;  but  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
send  the  Student  for  comparison.  The  latter  with 
us  has  not  nearly  such  a  hollow  crown  as  that  of 
Tender-and-True,  and  the  roots  are  much  more 
coarse,  and  not  nearly  of  such  pleasing  appearance. 
I  regard  this  variety  as  the  finest  that  has  jet 
come  under  my  notice,  and  for  exhibition  purposes 
it  has  no  equal.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House 
Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 

APPLE  NEWTON  WONDER.  —  I  consider  this 
variety  will  prove  to  be  one  of  our  very  best  late 
Apples,  as  it  not  only  keeps  fresh  and  sound  with 
me  under  ordinary  care  until  the  middle  of  April, 
it  also  retains  its  flavour  better  than  many  of  the 
late  varieties.  Mr.  Camm,  p.  235,  mentions  it  as 
liahle  to  spot  when  grown  in  his  kitchen  garden  ; 
but  not  so  if  grown  on  poor  soil.  Mine  were 
gathered  from  a  young  tree  on  the  English  Para- 
dise Stock  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
were  assisted  with  liquid-manure  during  the  hot, 
dry  weather.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  spot  about 
them,  although  Warner's  King  and  other  varieties 
grown  by  its  side,  and  under  the  same  conditions, 
were  badly  spotted.  The  variety  is  a  vigorous 
grower  on  the  Paradise,  but  it  bears  freely,  and  I 
congratulate  the  raiser,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  King's 
Newton,  Derby,  on  the  excellent  variety  he  has 
given  to  us.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belnoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham.  [Two  fruits  sent  with  the  above  letter 
are  capital  specimens.   Ed.  ] 

tomato  CULTIVATION.— Much  has  been  said 
and  written  in  your  valuable  paper  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  and  1  notice  on  p.  181, 


Mr.  J.  Lowrie  states  that  the  Tomato  is  fastidious 
in  the  matter  of  nutriment  ;  but  my  fourteen  years 
of  experience  in  growing  Tomatos  tells  me  that  if 
the  plant  be  properly  managed,  it  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  not  destitute  of 
plant  food,  and  that  it  will  thrive  when  afforded 
almost  any  sort  of  manure.  Secondly,  he  stated 
that  he  would  refrain  from  using  manure  of  any 
kind  rather  than  apply  foul  and  offensively-smelling 
manure.  I  may  state  the  finest  house  of  Tomatos 
that  I  ever  saw  was  grown  with  rank  manure 
brought  straight  from  stables  and  farmyard,  and 
put  on  the  beds  6  inches  deep,  then  well  trodden, 
and  finally  a  layer  of  turf  cut  from  the  heading  of  a 
limestone  quarry  was  put  over  all  and  firmly 
trodden,  after  water  had  been  copiously  afforded. 
The  plants  that  were  set  out  were  strong  ones, 
and  there  was  no  trouble  with  setting,  no  fly, 
fungoid,  nor  any  disease  whatever.  After  four 
good  trusses  of  fruit  were  set,  liquid-manure  from 
the  .tanks  in  the  farmyard  was  afforded  twice  a 
week.  As  soon  as  the  first  began  to  colour,  I 
raked  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  give  the  plants  a 
dressing  of  leaf-mould  and  Mushroom-bed  manure, 
which  saved  much  labour  in  applying  water,  also 
was  a  prevention  of  "spot"  and  other  fungous 
miladies  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  as  good  Tomatos 
may  be  grown  with  farmyard  manure,  turf,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  lime,  as  can  be  grown  with  any 
artificial  manure.  We  must  also  give  more  air  to 
the  plants,  and  less  water  at  the  roots.  F.  H. 
Pinchin,  Scovellon  Hall  Gardens,  Haverfordn-est, 
Pembrokeshire. 


I'!.   .   82, — AN    INSTRUMENT   FOR    TRANSPLANTING    '      DS, 


EDIBLE  PEAS.  —  Possibly  some  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  that  more  prosaic  and  useful  section  of 
the  Pea  family — those  that  are  edible — will  be  dis- 
posed to  promote  a  conference  in  relation  to  them. 
Well,  if  conferences  should  be  held,  and  if  they 
mark  horticultural  advances,  then  one  devoted  to 
edible  Peas  may  be  as  usefully  instituted  as  for  any 
other  subject.  But  from  a  decorative  aspect — and 
anything  termed  decorative  finds  at  once  hosts  of 
emotional  admirers — edible  Peas  have  no  value. 
Eveu  the  best-grown  of  rows,  when  in  full  bloom, 
have,  in  the  estimation  of  the  ."esthetic  cult,  no  more 
of  beauty  than  has  a  row  of  Potatos.  There  is  no 
getting  up  of  steam  in  relation  to  the  floral  feature  of 
these  useful  garden  Peas.  They  are  nowhere  with 
the  Sweet  and  variously-coloured  Peas,  for  those  are 
indeed  beautiful.  Yet  they  leave  behind  nothing 
that  is  edibly  useful ;  whereas  the  other  Peas  do 
produce  much  that  is  not  only  edible,  but  is  of 
delicious  quality.  Balancing  characteristics,  if  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  lovely  when  in  bloom,  the  edible  Pea 
is  useful  and  profitable  food,  so  that  at  least  the 
latter  is  as  important  as  the  former,  if  it  be  not 
more  so.  However,  whilst  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  think  the  Sweet  Pea  worthy  of  a  con- 
ference, I  do  think  if  conferences  have  in  them  any 
elements  of  practical  value,  that  the  poddiDg  Pea 
is  more  worthy  of  such  honour  and  notice.  But, 
after  all,  what  of  benefit  for  the  garden  Pea  can  a 
conference  accomplish  ?  Hardly  can  the  Pea  be 
more  widely  grown  than  it  is  ;  hardly  can  it  help 
to  produce  better  varieties,  whether  in  relatiou  to 
earliness,  quality,  or  cropping  excellence  ;  yet 
there  is  no  telling,  all  the  same,  what  may  result, 
and  as  the  unexpected  so  often  happens,  who  can 
tell    but    that    something    showing    yet    greater 


parfection  mvy  b?  produced?  To  son?  extent,  a 
conference  mxy  help  to  classify  varieties  if  such 
classification  has  any  value.  We  put  Peas  now 
into  dwarf,  medium,  and  tall  sections,  and  into 
round,  whites,  and  blues,  and  into  wriDkled 
marrows  ;  some  of  which  may  be  termed  white, 
and  some  blue,  but  the  majority  seem  to  be  inter- 
mediate. We  class  them  as  early,  mid-season,  and 
late,  the  distinctions  being  very  infinitesimal. 
Possibly  a  conference  could  show  that  no  longer 
need  the  old  hard  white  rounds  and  blues  be 
sown  in  gardens  or  fields  ;  they  have  been  practi- 
cally abolished  from  many  gardens  already,  but 
will  be  hard  to  dispense  with  yet  in  fields. 
We  hive,  however,  numerous  fairly  hardy 
wrinkled  marrows  that  are  very  precocious,  and 
if  these  are  shown  to  be  as  early,  hardy,  and  profit- 
able to  grow  for  first  pickings  in  fields,  and  also 
produce  fiaer  pods  with  Peas  of  greater  table  ex- 
cellence, much  will  have  been  gained  ;  and  the 
old  hard  rounds  might  then  be  dispensed  with 
absolutely.  Reform  as  to  nomenclature  it  wonld 
be  useless  to  undertake.  There  are  myriads  of 
Peas  in  cultivation,  and  they  are  unfortunately 
being  constantly  added  to,  the  distinctions  between 
them  few  can  see,  the  diverse  names  being  the, 
chief  difference.  It  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to- 
revolntionise  nomenclature,  as  there  is  Dot  a. 
seedsman  who  would  accept  any  conference  rulings 
But  a  great  trial  conducted  on  good  holding  soil 
under  the  best  cultural  conditions,  and  with  tbin 
sowing,  might  render  service  in  enabling  the 
promoters  to  determine  which  are  the  best  twenty- 
varieties  of  diverse  heights  aud  seasons,  and  then 
by  making  such  list  public,  the  million  might 
know  out  of  the  great  numbers  offered  to  them 
which  were  really  good  and  which  indifferent. 
But  conferences  of  this  nature  should  originate 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  ar_d  not 
with  scratch  committees.   A.  D. 


A    TOOL   FOR    TRANSPLANTING 
BUDS. 

The  useful  tool  shown  in  fig.  82  was  recently- 
illustrated  in  the  Scientific  American,  and  was 
invented  by  Duncan  Galbreath,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
The  use  of  such  a  tool  would  appear  to  render  the 
operation  of  removing  buds  for  insertion  upon 
other  plants  so  simple,  that  we  reproduce  the 
following  description  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
journal  named  above  : — 

"The  tool  consists  of  two  pivoted  levers  or 
handles,  each  having  a  cross-head  upon  one  end. 
To  each  cross-head  a  pair  of  blades  is  screwed, 
formed  with  concave  cutting-edges,  so  that  when 
the  handles  are  brought  together,  only  the  top  and 
bottom  portions  will  touch.  The  space  between, 
the  blades  is  open,  so  that  the  bud  cannot  be  in- 
jured. The  pairs  of  blades,  constituting  jaws  in- 
effect,  are  held  in  adjusted  position  by  a  link  which 
is  pivoted  to  one  handle,  and  which  is  made  to 
receive  a  set-screw  carried  by  the  other  handle. 
The  jaws  are  fitted  to  the  exterior  of  the  limb, 
twig,  or  branch,  the  bud  being  midway  between 
the  pairs  of  jaws.  After  the  blades  have  been 
closed  firmly  around  the  branch,  and  locked  in 
adjusted  position,  the  tool  is  turned  so  as  to  cut  a. 
sleeve  or  ring  of  bark  from  the  branch,  as  shown  in 
the  small  figure.  The  limb  to  which  the  bud  is  to 
be  transplanted  has  a  section  of  its  bark  removed 
by  a  similar  tool,  the  space  thus  formed  correspond- 
ing in  length  with  the  sleeve  of  bark  carrying  the, 
bud  to  be  transplanted." 


Forestry. 


THE  TREATMENT  OP  GAME  PRESERVED 
Permit  me  to  reply,  as  shortly  as  1  can,  to  Dr.  Sohlich's 
article  on  this  subject  in  your  issue  of  April  14.  Dr.  Sohlich's 
remarks  are  based  on  statements  contained  in  the  game 
chapter  of  my  book,  but  while  pi  fessii  .  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  "  Game  Preserves  "  eeneially,  he  only  tackles  the 
preservation  of  pheasants,  \\ hifth  :-  a  much  more  restricted 
aspect  of  the  question  than  foresters  in  This  country  have  to 
face.  In  my  book  I  include  under  the  head  oi  "Game 
obstructions  to  good  forestry, '  rabbits  as  »ell  as  pheasants, 
and  herein  lies  the  weak  point  of  in.  Schlich's  case.  In  his 
second  column  he,  in  a  rather  .  '  n  passage,  admits 
that  even   his   plan     if  standard  !  gb    Forests    ■•<• 
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coppice,  "can  only  be  maintained"  where  "ground  game," 
otherwise  rabl  ts  are  not  permitted  to  exist,  but  not  a 
word  about  dealing  with  these  vermin  that  the  keeper 
nurses  iu  every  wood.  This  brings  us  both  on  to  common 
ground.  Neither  coppice  nor  standards  nor  any  other 
timbei  i  p  are  possible  where  rabbits  prevail.  That 
every  forester  knows  ;  also  that  high,  leafless  trees, 
with  a  deciduous  underwood  of  Hazel,  Oak,  or  Ash,  are  not 
the  best  for  pheasants,  because  such  a  wood -is  too  thin  and 
too  cold,  for  which  reason  pheasant.,  usually  leave  it  before 
the  shooting  season  is  over.  Arc  the  leafless,  naked  boughs 
of  Oaks  an. I  other  hardwoods  suitable  perches  for  a  warmth- 
loving  bird  like  the  pheasant,  throughout  the  winter,  and 
where,  but  among  isolated  standards  over  coppice  could 
you  provide  such  opportunities  for  the  poacher?  Mr. 
Togetmeier,  who  is  an  authority  on  game  as  Dr.  Schlich  is  on 
forestry,  in  his  book  on  The  Pheasant,  speaking  of  pheasants' 
coverts,  says:  "that  the  temptation  which  these  birds 
ofler,  when  perched  upon  naked  Larches  and  other  trees  at 
njght,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  many  a  lad  or  working- 
man  in  the  \  icinity,  who,  but  for  this  particular  allurement 
to  evil,  might  go  on  respects). u 

Spruce-trees  and  Scots  Fir  aud  the  like  are  what  the  same 
authority  recommends  as  obviating  the  need  of  night-watch- 
ing, and  providing  shelter  for  the  birds.  The  pheasant  may 
be  tempted  abroad  in  search  of  food,  but  I  know  for  a  fact 
that,  as  Mr.  Tegetmcier  says,  "it  seldom  fails  to  return  at 
night  to  its  warm  roost  among  tlio  Spruces,  and  only  with  the 
advance  of  the  spring  will  lie  quit  it."  On  a  windy  night 
pheasants  would  be  blown  oft  Oak  standards  above  coppice, 
to  rail  a  prey  to  foxes  and  cats  underneath.  I  wish  Dr. 
Schlich  would  cite  his  authority  for  stating  that  it  is  generally 
rocognised  that  the  standards  over  coppice  is  the  best  covert 
for  pheasants.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  that  asserted. 
The  Spruce-mixed  woods  around  Drumlamig  Castle,  N.B. 
were  the  best  pheasant-stooked  woods  I  ever  saw,  mainly 
because  they  were  warm  in  a  cold  district,  and  no  artificial 
breeding  was  resorted  to  in  my  time 

in  addition  to  the  cold  and  shelterless  condition  of  a  wood 
consisting  of  standard  over  coppice,  it  has  other  faults  about 
it  equally  bad,  according  to  the  gamekeeper.  Standard  over 
coppice  is  really  the  keeper's  idea  of  a  game  preserve,  barring 
the  density  and  height  of  tho  coppice  insisted  on  by  Dr. 
Schlich,  and  his  deciduous  standards— the  three  essentials. 
At  p.  13  of  my  book  I  state  as  much  as  this,  as  follows  :  — 
"  A  gamekeepers  idea  of  a  wood  is  one  adapted  to  his  own 
notions.  It  must  consist  throughout  of  timber  trees  standing 
thinly  on  the  ground,  never  to  come  down,  sufficiently  fur° 
nished  with  coppice  or  underwood  for  the  shelter  of  his 
pheasants,  but  not.  so  dense  as  lo  prevent  himself  or  his 
beaters  from  facing  the  covert  comfortably  on  a  wet  morning.' 

This  kind  of  standard  over  ooppiee  is  much  too  common 
now,  but  the  keeper's  coppice  consists  not  of  Dr.  Schlich's 
remunerative  crop  of  underwood,  but  of  a  mixture  including 
Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  and  other  evergreens  ;  while  the 
standards  have  to  be  of  Spruce,  .singly  or  in  groups,  or  of 
some  tall  evergreen  tree  suitable  for  roosting  on,  and  valueless 
as  timber.  The  coppice  must  also  be  low.  The  keeper's 
objection  to  tall  coppice  is  well  founded!  Coppice,  to  be 
worth  anything  as  a  crop,  must  be  from  20  to  30  feet 
high  for  either  Hop -poles  or  crate -wood.  Hop- 
polos  have  to  be  20  feet  high  after  cutting  and  sorting,  add 
crate-wood  must  be  very  long  and  attenuated  to  be  useful 
A  crop  of  either,  therefore,  grown  on  Dr.  Schlich's  plan 
would  form  a  complete  block  to  the  gun  in  pheasant-shooting' 
because  it  cannot  be  shot  through  nor  over,  as  the  tops  are 
much  above  the  angle  at  which  the  gun  has  to  be  held.  The 
common  pheasant  does  not  tower,  but  flutters  away  at  a  low 
angle,  and  has  usually  to  be  covered  by  the  gnn  over  the  top 
of  the  underwood. 

Another  question  suggested  by  Dr.  Schlich's  proposals  is- 
To  what  extent  does  hi  propose  to  adopt  the  standard  and 
coppice  system  in  extensive  game  preserves?  He  knows  r 
presume,  that  ou  all  estates  it  is  an  imperative  "  rule  '  'to 
have  pheasants  in  every  wood.  If  they  are  not  there 
naturally  they  have  to  be  hatched  and  put  their  annually 
This  is  one  great  plea  for  artificial  breeding.  Cold  woods 
consisting  of  deciduous  trees  and  underwood,  they  will 
leave  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather;  hence  the  annual 
distribution  of  the  crops  every  August.  Very  well  ;  this 
would  involve  standard  over  coppice  ou  an  almost  universal 
jcale,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops  ;  and  as  coppice-wood 
can  hardly  be  sold  now  to  advantage,  aud  the  market  is  soon 
glutted,  where  are  Dr.  Schlich's  sanguine  financial  returns  to 
come  from  ?  Hitherto  the  hop-pole  market  has  been  relied 
upon,  and  that  is  now  doomed,  because  hop-growers  are  now 
substituting  permanent  Larch  posts  and  strings  for  the  poles 
as  fast  as  they  can,  and  in  a  few  years  no  poles  will  be 
needed.  Iu  most  other  directions,  and  especially  in  the  north, 
coppice  growing  is  at  a  discount. 

The  chapter  on  game  preservation,  iu  the  New  Forestry,  was 
about  the  last  chapter  written,  it  having  been  suggested  to 
me  that  the  subject  must  be  faced.  I  consulted  many  gen- 
tlemen, owners  of  game  preserves,  ou  the  subject,  and  all  had 
the  same  opinions.  A  quotation  from  one  letter  will  suffice 
The  writer  says  :  "  I  have  discussed  the  subject  often,  when 
out  shooting,  and  at  dinner  parlies,  and  the  objection  to 
density  in  any  form  in  pheasant  coverts  is  general.  The 
cover's  must  be  warm,  but  open,  in  some  way,  so  that  the 
birds  can  be  seen  "  Another  gentleman,  acquainted  with 
German  forests,  said  to  me  :  "  It  is  impossible  to  see  birds  in 
German  Fir  woods,  and  you  cannot  shoot  in  a  forest  of  fishing- 
rods  "—referring  to  the  dense  young  forests  of  Beech  and 
Hornbeam,  Ac.,  which  so  much  lesembles  English  coppice 
■  It  was  experience  of  this  kind  that  male  me  suggest  rides  and 


open  glades  as  the  only  way  out  of  a  difficulty  that  standards 
over  coppice  will  never  solve. 

This,  I  think,  disposes  of  the  system  proposed  by  Dr.  Schlich 
on  the  pheasant  account.  No  one  admires  Dr.  Schlich 
as  an  able  and  scientific  forester  more  than  I  do,  but  his 
article  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  leaves  the  impression  that 
he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  subject  of  game  preservation  as  at 
present  conducted  in  British  woods.  [  deal  with  the  subject 
of  pheasants  in  my  book,  iu  order  to  simplify  the  work  of  the 
keeper,  in  the  event  of  the  office  of  woodman  and  keeper  being 
combined,  and  not  because  pheasant  preservation  was  the 
chief  obstuction  to  the  forester.  Rabbits  are  the  problem. 
What  is  Dr.  Schlich  going  to  do  with  them  ?  He  says,  very 
unjustly,  that  the  .forester  is  often  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
game-keeper,  because  he  does  not  manage  his  woods  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  lend  themselves  to  the  preservation  of 
game,  and  yet  yield  a  revenue  from  timber  and  firewood.  I 
join  issue  with  your  correspondent  here,  and  ask  hiin  if  he 
can  name  any  general  crops  of  timber,  on  any  system,  that 
can  be  raised  successfully  and  profitably  where  rabbits  are 
allowed  to  abound?  How  is  he  going  to  raise  coppice  cf  the 
very  kinds  of  trees  rabbits  prefer,  Ash,  Beech,  Oak,  &c. ,  if  rabbits 
abound  in  sufficient  numbers  to  devour  the  crop  as  fast  as  it 
grows  (as  they  have  done  on  many  estates),  with  his  hands  tied  in 
regard  to  the  rabbits,  and  when,  the  keeper's  ideas  as  to  what 
the  standards  and  coppice  shall  consist  of,  and  how  they 
shall  be  grown  are  enforced  ?  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  lack 
of  a  "revenue  from  timber  aud  firewood"  in  that  case  •> 
Wire-netting  will  probably  be  suggested  in  reply,  but  wire- 
netting  fences  of  the  right  kind  are  objected  to  on  account  of 
their  expense  by  proprietors,  and  objected  to  by  keepers 
because  they  prevent  the  young  pheasants  from  following 
their  mothers,  who  get  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  leaving  the 
chicks  on  the  other.  I  have  known  the  netting  round  a 
whole  plantation  removed  at  the  keeper's  suggestion 
because  the  mesh  was  too  small  to  let  the  young  pheasants 
through  ;  and  a  net  that  will  do  that  is  no  use  against  rabbits 
whatever. 

In  short,  foresters  at  the  present  time  are  just  in  the 
same  position  as  tenantrfarmers  were  before  the  Ground 
Game  Act  was  passed.  It  was  not  their  landlords  that 
the  tenants  blamed  so  much  as  the  gamekeepers.  So 
bitter  were  the  relations  between  the  two  on  some  estates 
that  I  have  known  the  farmers  openly  threaten  to  put 
their  foot  on  every  pheasant  and  partridge  nest  they 
found  on  their  land,  which  threat  I  believe  was  carried  out. 
Such  relations  exist  yet,  for  the  Game  Act  is  far  from  perfect, 
and  keepers  ignore  it.  Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  in  a  case 
recorded  in  a  Scottish  agricultural  paper,  a  head-keeper  was 
heavily  fined  for  felling  a  tenant  with  his  stick  because  he  was 
netting  rabbits  on  his  own  farm  that  the  keeper  should  have 
seen  to.  What,  may  I  ask,  are  those  German  forest  officers 
actually  doing  who  are  reorganising  the  woods  on  certain 
estates  in  regard  to  game?  I  do  not  hear  of  the  coppice 
system  being  suggested,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Monro's  woods  at  Raith,  now  being  laid  out  by  Dr.  Schlich, 
or  some  other  forest  officer,  regular  crops  of  limber  are  to  be 
grown,  and  "game  is  to  take  a  back  seat."  (Transactions, 
Scottish  A.  S.) 

Dr.  Schlich  knows,  1  suppose,  how  much  damage  a  few- 
rabbits  can  do  in  a  few  nights,  let  alone  in  a  whole  winter. 
It  is  the  one  thing  that  staggers  owners  of  woods  after  the 
coverts  have  been  shot  over  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
every  rabbit  shot  that  could  be  seen,  that  the  damage  to  trees 
and  young  plantations  is  still  of  the  most  wholesale  descrip- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  one  single  estate  where  anyone  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  keeper  except  his  employer,  aud 
the  keeper  will  not  destroy  the  rabbits  in  his  woods  if  he  can 
help  it.  If  Dr.  Schlich  ever  gies  out  with  the  gun,  as  I  have 
sometimes  done,  he  may  know  the  reason.  Breed  pheasants 
as  plentifully  as  you  may,  they  do  not  afford  continuous 
sport  when  the  coverts  are  beaten.  They  run  before  the 
guns  as  a  rule,  and  get  up  in  flushes,  tame-bred  birds  espe- 
cially ;  hence,  in  a  wood  where  there  are  no  rabbits,  the 
shots  are  far  between,  and  it  becomes  monotonous ; 
keepers  fret,  and  owners  of  the  coverts,  wishing  their 
guests  to  have  good  sport,  become  impatient.  Permit 
rabbits  in  the  woods,  however,  stop  them  out  of  their 
holes  before  shooting  in  the  usual  way,  and  shots  are  always 
popping  up  between  the  pheasants,  which  keeps  the  guns 
employed.  This  is  the  chief  inducement  to  the  keeper  to 
keep  rabbits  in  the  woods,  and  the  temptation  to  his  em 
ployer  to  wink  at  his  doing  so.  The  pheasants  need  never  be 
any  great  difficulty.  They  do  not  destroy  the  trees  like 
rabbits,  and  the  work  of  the  woods  could  be  arranged  without 
disturbing  the  birds  under  a  proper  system.  It  is  the  rabbit 
plague  that  is  meant  whenever  foresters  either  speak  or  write 
about  game.  It  is  the  rabbit  depredations  in  our  woods  that 
I  have  dealt  most  emphatically  upon  in  the  chapter  that 
suggested  Dr.  Schlich's  article,  and  the  point  that  he  has 
missed,  aud  where  his  help  would  be  most  welcomed.  One 
thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the  standards  over  coppice  system, 
while  neither  necessary  nor  even  desirable  for  pheasants,  nor 
prospectively  a  paying  crop,  will  be  found  just  as  difficult  to 
carry  out  as  any  other,  whenever  rabbits  are  allowed  to  exist 
in  even  moderate  numbers,  and  keepers'  ways  are  adhered  to 
■  '.  Simpson. 
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Publications  Received. -The  ah  and  Cra/t  or 

Garden-making,  by  Thomas  H.  Mawson.  (London  :  Batsford, 
;i4,  High  Holborn.)  Quarto ;  numerous  illustrations.  We 
shall  have  to  refer  to  this  on 'another  occasion.— Bulletin  de  /» 
Sociiti  Franmise  d'Sorticulture  ie  Londres,  18fiEi  (66,  Long 
Acre,  London),  opens  with  an  admirable  portrait  of  George 
Nicholson.  —  Studies  of  American  Grasses,  by  F.  Lamson 
Scribner  and  Elmer  D.  Merrill  (United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture). 


POLYANTHUSES. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  committee  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society  have  this  year 
replaced  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  in  their  Drill  Hall 
schedule.  The  last  time  classes  for  these  once- 
favoured  florists  flowers  appeared  in  the  schedule, 
the  exhibits  were  nearly  all  seedlings,  and  a  very 
poor  sample.  It  has  not  been  our  lot  to  see 
Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  William  the  Fourth, 
and  some  other  famous  old  varieties  since  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  ceased  showing  them. 
Probably  few  growers  in  the  north  have  them 
at  all ;  or  if  they  have,  the  specimens  are  so  weak 
and  poor  that  flowers  are  indifferent,  and  hardly 
recognisable  as  of  the  true  varieties,  whether 
naturally  of  weak  constitutions,  or  they  have  been 
weakened  by  so  many  years  of  constant  division, 
and  propagation  as  well  as  by  the  somewhat  cod- 
dling methods  adopted  in  their  culture.  Certainly 
the  Gold-laced  Polyanthus  of  to-day  as  found  in  the 
south  is  but  a  very  feeble  reproduction  of  those 
charming  things  Mr.  Barlow  used  to  bring  to  the 
Drill  Hall  from  Manchester.  After  all  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  floriculture  is  for  that  reason 
much  the  poorer.  Certainly  in  a  perfect  gold-laced 
flower  there  is  much  more  of  beauty  than  is  seen 
by  the  ordinary  observer.  Flowers  such  as  really 
good  ones  of  Exile  or  Cheshire  Favourite,  with 
their  black  or  red  ground  of  perfect  colour,  their 
finely  cut  lacing  that  ran  clean  round  each  petal 
lobe  and  passed  right  through  to  meet  the  golden 
centre  of  the  same  clear  bright  hue,  and  the 
pleasingly  formed  cup  with  its  cluster  or  nest  of 
golden  anthers,  formed  quite  a  model  picture 
llorally,  and  probably  in  true  florists'  correctness 
and  conformation  were  excelled  only  by  a  good 
edged  show  Auricula.  Some  show  varieties, 
doubtless  due  to  climate,  we  never  have  been 
able  to  obtain  with  that  perfect  marking,  and 
correct  form,  here  in  the  south,  that  the 
Lancashire  flowers  obtained.  This  may  be  due  to 
greater  warmth  at  the  flowering  season,  but  it  is 
far  more  likely  that  it  resulted  from  the  effects  of 
summer  heat  on  the  leafage,  favouring  thrips  and 
spider,  and  checking  growth,  troubles  from  which 
the  northern  plants  are  materially  free.  Certainly 
we  shall  look  with  interest  to  see  what  results  from 
the  re-introduced  classes  for  three  plants  and  one 
plant  respectively,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  some  of 
the  old  favourites  in  good  form  once  more.  But  I 
have  always  felt  it  to  be  unfortunate  that  the 
National  Auricula  executive  has  not  striven  to  do 
something  to  help  to  evolve  a  fine  florists'  strain 
out  of  the  fancy  or  border  section  of  Polyanthuses. 
In  these  we  have  robustness,  marvellous  variety, 
liberal  seed  production,  quick  reproduction  of 
plants  from  seed,  even  by  tens  of  thousands  if 
needed  ;  and  in  many  capital  form,  habit,  and 
markings,  such  as  would  admit  by  careful  and 
constant  selection  of  great  improvement  on  florists' 
lines,  and  in  that  way  not  only  enable  a  perfect 
show  strain  to  be  produced,  but  also  to  greatly 
improve  the  existing  border  strains,  which,  good  as 
they  may  be,  will  still  admit  of  material  develop- 
ment. It  does  seem  as  if  the  Auricula  florist  looked 
rather  askance  at  this  section  of  the  Polyanthus. 

True,  the  committee  furnishes  a  class  for  a  dozen 
plants  in  pots,  and  equally  a  class  for  Primroses, 
the  ordinary  observer  at  least,  if  none  other,  being 
terribly  puzzled  to  tell  where  the  one  ends  and  the 
other  begins.  One  good  the  florist  would  do  to  the 
strain  by  the  rigid  process  of  selection  would  be  to 
stiffen  the  flower  stems.  That  is  an  improvement 
badly  needed.  Out  of  a  thousand  plaots  perhaps 
twenty  of  them  show  that  characteristic  well,  but 
far  too  many  of  the  rest  are  neither  Primroses  or 
Polyanthuses,  but  intermediates.  The  great  charm 
of  a  good  Polyanthus  is  found  in  having  stout  erect 
flower-stems,  that  carry  good  clusters  or  rounded 
heads  of  flowers,  also  on  stiff  stalks.  Then  the  pips 
should  be  of  good  size,  but  not  necessarily  large. 
Some  growers   pride    themselves   on   having   huge 
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flowers  literally  as  large  as  a  crown-piece.  These 
big  blooms  it  is  invariably  found,  are  borne  on 
long  and  weak  stems,  so  that  the  heads  wear  a 
demoralised  aspect.  The  florist  would  not  care  for 
these,  because  they  would  lack  quality.  These 
pips  should  also  be  smooth-edged,  flat,  and  perfectly 
round.  If  selfs,  no  matter  whether  white,  yellow, 
orange,  or  any  deep  colour,  that  ground  colour 
should  be  clear  and  the  inside  filled.  The  eye 
should  be  lemon  or  yellow,  and  not  of  a  dirty 
buff,  such  as  is  found  in  so  many  flowers,  or  is 
almost  obliterated  because  the  ground  runs  into 
the  cup  ;  a  thrum  or  anther  filled  centre  is  much 
better  than  is  one  which  shows  a  prominent  pistil 
or  pin-headed  style.  The  thrum  flower  always  has 
naturally  furnished  a  basin  or  cup  centre  in  which 
the  anthers  naturally  rest.  The  pin-flower  has  a 
tubular  throat  throughout,  and  no  cup  ;  indeed  it 
closely  resembles  in  all  but  colour,  a  sweep's-broom 
projecting  from  a  chimney-pot.  Lovers  of  spring 
flowers,  Polyanthuses  especially,  may  find  delightful 
work  in  constantly  raising  and  selecting  of  the  very 
best,  until  finally  they  are  rewarded  by  securing 
an  almost  perfect  strain.   A.  D. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

—      ■■♦-     I,— 

ROYAL       HORTICULTUEAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

April  10.— Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair), 
Dr.  Muller,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  E.  Ira  Thurn,  Mr.  Hudson, 
and  Rev.  G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec). 

I'hu  leaves  diseased,— With  reference  to  the  samples  brought 
to  a  previous  meeting  from  Gunnersbury,  Dr.  Masters 
observed,  from  farther  examination,  that  they  were  certainly 
not  attacked  by  red-spider,  but  possibly  by  mites.  There 
was  still  some  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  the  young  condition 
of  Gla?osporium. 

Orange  striped.— With  reference  to  the  Orange  brought  to  a 
previous  meeting,  Dr.  Bonavia  writes  further  in  regard  to 
the  criticism  on  his  theory  that  the  stripe  did  not  correspond 
to  a  single  carpel,  but  covered  halves  of  two:— "If  this 
be  so,  I  think  that  fact  would  seem  rather  to  strengthen 
my  theory,  for  the  law  of  phyllotaxis  [alternation 
of  whorls]  would  appear  to  require  such  a  disposition.  My 
view  is  that  the  peel  and  the  pulp  with  carpels  are  two  Lnd>- 
pendent  whorls,  the  former  coalescing  to  form  a  protective 
covering,  while  the  latter  has  its  carpels  separable."  The 
difficulty  in  accepting  this  theory  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  mark  of  separation,  the  spongy  tissue  being  cnn- 
tinuous  from  the  ovary  cells  to  the  circumference,  the  latter 
being  charged  with  oil  gbmds.  Secondly,  if  the  superficial 
layer  were  "foliar"  one  would  look  for  flbro-vascular  cords 
running  through  it,  whereas  there  are  none.  All  that  are 
present  permeate  the  soft  tissue.  Lastly,  if  it  were  foliar  it 
must  represent  a  whorl  of  stamens  ;  but  where  such  a  whorl 
takes  on  a  pistillate  character,  they  form  short  horn- like 
processes  around  the  base  only,  and  not  a  uniform  covering. 

Mandarine  Oranges  striped,— Mr.  Hudson  brought  some 
fruit  which  always  has  slightly  raised  ridges,  on  a  line  with 
the  backs  of  some  of  the  carpels,  and  green.  They  proved  to 
be  quite  superficial,  only  retaining  the  chlorophyll  grains, 
which  had  disappeared  elsewhere. 

Acorn  with  Three  Embryos.—  Mr.  Saville,  of  Maplestead, 
Essex,  on*growing  an  acoru  in  water,  found  that  it  sent  up 
three  steiffs.  They  proved  to  arise  from  three  distinct  em- 
bryos within  the  common  husk.  Such  polyembryonic  condi- 
tions occasionally,  but  not  very  frequently,  occur. 

Douglas  Fir  Diseased.— J)r.  Smith  reports  en  the  specimen 
sent  to  him  that  it  is  attacked  by  Phoma  pithya,  but  will  add 
fuller  details  hereafter. 

Potatos  Diseased  with  soao,  <fe.— Dr.  Smith  also  reports  on 
samples  received  from  Mr.  Escombe,  Penshurst,  Tunbridge, 
in  August,  1809.  Prolonged  cultivation  of  the  fungi  showed 
several  species,  that  it  was  difficult  to  detect,  which  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disease.  ,;The  skin  of  the  Potatos  bore 
two  distinct  forms  of  disease.  (1)  scab;  the  cause  of  which  is 
not  yet  known  ;  (2)  dark  brown  bodies  adhering  to  the  skin, 
called  RhizoctoDiasolani,  being  a  mycelium  of  some  unknown 
fungus.  Other  fungi  present  appeared  to  be  Potato  dry  rot 
(Fusarium  solani)  and  the  Potato  mildew  (Phytopthora  infes- 
tans)."  Dr.  Smith  proposes  to  continue  the  culture,  and  to 
add  a  further  report  hereafter.  Mr.  Hudson  observed  that 
scab  frequently  appears  on  Potatos  when  pig  manure  has 
been  added  to  the  ground.  Such  would  appear  favourable  to 
the  fungus  which  causes  it. 


and  Mr.  W.  Hancock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mengtze  and 
Szemao  in  Western  China, 

Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Sphenophyllum 
and  its  Allies,  an  Extinct  Division  of  the  Vascular  Crypto- 
gams. The  author  explained  that  his  purpose  was  not  to 
communicate  any  new  observations,  but  to  give  a  summary 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  group  and  to  discuss  its 
affinities.  He  pointed  out  that  the  study  of  the  Pakeozoic 
flora  not  only  greatly  widens  our  conception  of  the  three 
existing  classes  of  Pteridnphyta,  but  adds  a  fourth— that  of 
the  Sphenophyllales — to  their  number. 

The  various  views  which  have  been  held  as  to  affinities  of 
the  Sphenophyllales  were  then  discussed  in  the  light  of  the 
results  reoently  attained.  The  supposed  relation  to  Hydro- 
pteridsc,  though  supported  by  some  ingenious  arguments,  was 
rejected  as  baseless,  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  manifest 
Filieinean  aflinities  of  that  family. 

The  author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sphenophyllales 
were  most  naturally  regarded  as  the  derivatives  of  a  synthetic 
group,  combining  the  characters  of  Lycopods  and  Equisetales, 
and  indicating  the  common  origin  of  those  two  classes. 


LINNEAN. 


April  r,.-Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  F.lt.S.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  and  mad- 
remarks  on  a  selection  of  plants  collected  by  Dr.  A.  Henry 


MANCHESTER     ROYAL      BOTANICAL 
AND    MANCHESTER   ORCHID. 

Combined  Show. 

April  10,  11.— The  Manchester  Spring  Show,  held  on  the 
above  dates,  brought  together  a  very  tine  display  of  plants. 
The  Town  Hall,  in  which  the  show  has  been  held  for  many 
years,  is  not  quite  the  best  place  that  might  be  used  for  this 
exhibition,  and  possibly  the  Council  will  take  steps  to  hold 
future  shows  in  a  more  frequented  portion  of  the  city. 

There  were  a  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting  groups  of 
Orchids  ;  and  taking  the  amateurs  first,  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
that  the  group  j    .  ,  <   was  that  staged  by  W.  Tin  mpson, 

Esq.,  Stone,  Staffs  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens).  This  group  consisted 
chiefly  of  Odontoglossums.  The  plants,  even  il  devoid  of 
flower,  would  be  worth  admiration,  but  surmounted  as  they 
were  by  fine  sprays  of  blossoms  of  all  shades  they  created  a 
fine  effect.  In  the  group  were  fine  varieties  of  the  various 
species  now  flowering,  viz.,  O.  crispum,  O.  triumphans, 
O.  luteo-purpureum,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Rossii  majus,  &c. 
Wl-iile  towering  above  these,  and  interspersed  throughout  the 
group,  were  about  half-a-dozen  magnificent  plants  of  Oncidium 
sarcodes.  A  few  notable  plants  were  shown  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country,  and  were  the  centre  of  great  attraction. 
O.  crispum  "The  Earl"  was  the  finest,  being  a  splendid  bold 
(lower  3j  inches  across,  and  of  fine  shape.  The  markings  are 
of  pale  chocolate-brown,  and  nearly  as  large  as  a  sixpence  on 
each  segment ;  this  large  blotch  being  surrounded  plentifully 
with  smaller  markings  of  the  same  colour.  The  next  best  in 
the  group  was  O.  crispum  "  Victoria  Retina,"  quite  a  different 
style  of  thing,  being  not  so  massive,  the  flowers  are  of  ordinary 
size,  and  prettily  frioged  round  the  margins  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  while  the  surface  of  the  flower  showed  an  abundance 
of  bright  rosy  markings. 

Josi  in  Broome,  Esq.,  Llandudno,  senta  collection  ofhardy 
flowers  now  blooming  in  X.  Wales,  Doronicums,  Primulas, 
Anemones,  Cheiranthus,  Ac 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  staged  a 
handsome  group  of  plants  in  which  was  a  glorious  example  of 
Dendrobium  x  Venus,  a  specimen  bearing  upwards  of  *200 
brilliant  blossoms.  Zygopetalum  Perenoudi  was  another 
handsome  plant  shown  in  this  group,  the  brightness  of  the 
blue  in  the  lip  of  this  flower  was  very  effective. 

E.  H.  Seddon,  Esq,,  Brooklands  (gr.,  Mr.  Milne)]displayed 
a  worthy  group  of  plants.  Mr.  Seddon  has  only  been  a 
cultivator  for  two  years,  and  should  eventually  take  an 
important  position  in  the  North  of  England  as  an  exhibitor. 
His  group  included  some  excellent  plants  of  Dendrobinm 
Wardianam.  There  were  also  some  choice  forms  of  D.  Qobile, 
Cattleyas,  &C 

T.  Baxter,  Es.(.,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  staged 
a  nice  group  of  Odontoglossums,  several  nice  forms  of 
O.  Alexandra;  being  among  the  group,  as  well  as  good  varieties 
of  O.  AndersODianiuii,  O.  Halli,  &c 

O.  O.  Wbigley,  Esq.,  Bmy,  Lancashire  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers), 
displayed  a  collection  of  choice  blooms  of  Cypripedinms, 
Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  &c,  and  from  the  same  garden  came 
a  grand  collection  of  Clivias.  The  Clivia  is  Mr.  Wrigley's 
special  favourite,  and  by  careful  cross  breeding.he  has  obtained 
one  of  the  finest  strain  of  Clivia  (Imantophyllum)  miniata  yet 
seen.  The  varieties  are  remarkable  for  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  their  flowers,  and  their  richness  of  colouring. 

The  Earl  of  Ei  i  ksmerf,  Worsley  (gr.,  Mr  Upjohn),  ex- 
hibited a  pretty  b:is.ket  of  Primula  Forbcsii,  rosy-pink,  the 
flowers  borne  in  whorls,  as  in  P.  vertiflill&ta.  This  makes  a 
very  charming  small  decorative  plant. 

W.  Dick worth,  Esq.,  Shaw  Hall,  Flixton,  staged  a  most 
beautiful  variety  of  Dendrobium  •;  Sybil,  being  very  large 
and  richly  coloured. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  had  Odontoglossum  crispo- 
Harryana. 

E.  O.  Schneider,  Esq..  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  Hunt). 
exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Den  Irobium  thyrsiflorum  with 
sixty-one  spikes  of  flower  ;  they  were  not  all  fully  developed, 
but  the  plant  made  a  good  eltect.  The  trade  made  a  very 
flue  display  of  Orchids.  Mr.  J.  Cyphkr,  of  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  group  which  occupied  40  feet  run  of  tabling  ;  and 
the  whole  appeared  a  huge  forest  of  Orchid  blossoms. 
Mr.  J.  RoBSON,  Altrinchani,  had  also  a  fine  group  of 
Orchids,  in  which  Dendrobium?  woe  prominent,  Mess:-.. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  had  an  excellent  exhibit  ; 


Cattleya  Schroder<e  var.  Prince  Patrick  is  a  pretty  form, 
with  pure  white  sepnls  and  petals  and  coloured  lip.  There 
was  a  good  variety  of  Cattleya  Schroderse  alba,  and  a 
fine  Odontoglossum  crispum,  called  Duke  of  Connaught. 
very  richly  marked  with  rich  chocolate  marking 
group  further  contained  some  good  plants  of  Phaius  Cooksoni, 
Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowi,  and  a  rare  little  thing  in  Odonto- 
glossom  retusum,  with  orange-searlet  bios 

Messrs.  Hrv.n  Low  k  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  staged  a  small 
but  very  choice  group  of  plants,  a  number  of  which  were 
charming  Cattleyas.  Cattleya  Trianaei  Empress  of  India  is  a 
beautiful  form  with  good  shapely  flowers,  pure  white  in  the 
segments  with  a  coloured  lip.  Cattleya  speciosis^ima  Lowia- 
has  a  massive  flower,  of  pale  pink  colour,  with  a  fine  labeUuru 
of  the  same  colour,  veined  with  rosy-crimson  markings. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  magnificent 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  "Mrs.  F.  Sander,"  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  show.  It  is  quite  distinct,  and  has  intense  markings 
of  reddish-brown,  the  spots  being  small,  but  very  numerous, 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York,  staged  a  few  good 
Orchids,  principally  Cattleyas. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  had  a  nioe  group,  the  best  plant  in 
which  was  Lselia  Jongheana  var.  KeeUnga-.  the  finest  form 
yet  seen. 

Messrs.  Ker  «fc  Son,  Aigburth  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  staged 
a  grand  lot  of  Amaryllis,  which  seem  to  improve  yearly.  A 
few  of  the  finest  varieties  were  Mercury,  orange-scarlet,  with 
white  centre ;  Midas,  almost  pure  white,  with  red  pencillings 
on  four  of  the  segments,  the  remaining  two  being  fin 
this  marking  ;  Sappho,  a  particularly  fine  variety,  being  a 
rich  maroon-crimson,  almost  black  ;  and  Ytuus,  having  a  msy 
ground,  and  white  pencilling*.  Altogether  about  fifty 
varieties  were  displayed 

Messrs.  Dkksons,  Ltd  .  Chester,  staged  a  group  of 
greenhouse  plants,  Liliums,  Azaleas,  Stances,  Genistas,  &c 
P.  W 

Awards  made  by  the  Orchid  Society 
First-class  Certificates. 
Cattleya  Empress  of  India,  C.  speciosissima  Lowia?  —  H.  Low 
k   Co.    Odontoglossum  excellent   var.  luteum,    O.   crispum 
Victoria  Regime—  W.  Thompson,   Esq.    O.   Mrs.   F.  Sand<  r, 
O.  elegans  St.  Albans  var.— F.  Sander  k  Go.    O.  nebulossnm 
album— Messrs.    Charlesworth    &    Co.       Dendrobium   Sybil 
superbum— W.  Duckworth,  Esq.     L.elia  Jongheana  Ke 
Cypripedium  seUigerura  majus  Drewett's  var.— A.  J.  Keeling. 
Awards  of  Merit. 
Dendrobium  rubens   iiiagmficum,  Sophronites    granditlora 
gigantea— Mr.  J.  Cypher.  Cattleya  Schrodei..  — E.  H.  Seddon, 
Esq.     C.  co  rulescens— H.   Low  k   Co.     C.   Schroder;*    albo- 
lutea,  Cypripedium  Seedling  callosnm  \  bellatulum— J.  Lee- 
mann, Esq.     Cattleya  Schroderse  alba,  and  C.  S.  Prince  Patrick 
—Charlesworth  k  Co.     Odontoglossum  cuspidatuin  nobilms — 
F.  Sander  &  Co.     <  >.  crispum— T.  Baxter.  Es  l 
M  BDALS. 

Silver  Gilt  to  J.  Robson,  Esq.,  for  group  :  E.  Seddon,  Esq. 
for  group  ;  J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  tor  group ;  W.Thompson,  Esq., 
for  group  ;  Charlesworth  a.  Co-.,  for  group.  Also  to  Odonto 
glossum  crispum  "The  Earl,"  from  W.  Thompson.  Esq 
Silver  Medal  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  "Mrs.  F.  Sander," 
from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co.  ;  and  to  Dendrobium 
grandiflora,  from  J.  Leemann,  Esq. 

Awards  made  by  the  Botanical  Society. 

Silver  Medal  to  H.  Low  <v  Co.  for  Orchids  ;  Gold  Medal  to 
R.  Ker  A  Son  for  Amaryllis  ;  Silver  Medal  t  •  O.  O.  Wrig  v. 
Esq.,  for  Clivias;  Siher  Medal  to  E.  H.  Seddon,  Esq..  fit 
orchids;  Gold  Medal  to  W.  Thompson,  E&q.,  for  Orchids  ; 
Gold  Medal  to  J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  for  Orchids;  Gold  Medal 
to  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  tor  Orchids;  I  tfedaj    to 

J.    Cypher,   Esq.,    for  Orchids;  Silver    Medal    t*i  T.    Baxter. 
Esq..  for  Orchids  ;  and  Gold    Medal  to  J.   Robaon,  Es 
Orchid-.  

ROYAL    BOTANIC. 

iL— The  spring  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
on  the  above  date,  the  exhibits  were  partly  in  the  long  cor- 
ridor (which  was  a  blaze  ot  bloom),  and  partly  in  the  spacious 
conservatory. 

In  the  competitive  classes  two  very  tine  collections  or 
twenty-four  Cyclamens  were  staged  by  the  Church  Road 
NVrskuy  Company,  and  the  St.  George's  Ni  asi  at  Cohf  rr 
of  Hanwell,  the  former  gaming  the  1st  prize.  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  were  somewhat  indifferent,  compared  with  what  used 
to  be  seen  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  were  some  nice  little 
bushes  of  Azalea  indica  and  A.  mollis,  but  alpine  Auriculas, 
with  the  exception  ol  that  brilliant  variety.  Dean  Hole,  w.  ,e 
very  poor. 

Fine  and  varii  d  trade  exhibits  nade  up  for  other  defects. 
Messrs.  William  Paul  k  Sons  had  Canu  and  cut 

blooms,  and  various    forced    plants;    Messrs.    B.  S.   Wil- 
liams .v  Sons  had  a  group  !]    ias  an  I  plants  of 
notable     character;    Messrs,     J.     Hill    Bi     I 
those     remarkable     .  .       ■  ■                      T              they     are       n 
tin      habit     of     stag                   his    seaso           the    yeai  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sol    .    ' .  J               S    •.  and  W.  Cri 
Son,  all  had  collects  Louts  01 
varied  character,  which  greatly  assisted  attract* 
tion;  Messrs.   R.  &  G   0  rHBSBTandJ,  R                   I  collee- 
■  Azalea  mollis;  Messrs.  Baku  &                   odils  in 
uriety.    Awards  of   ..                              tall  the  fore- 
The  gardens  of  the  Booietj                            tractive, 
I                       ...                            he  exhibit  ■ 
R.H.S.  on  the  previous 
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THE     GARDENERS'     GHR  0  NI CL  E, 


[April  21,  1900. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  April  B  to  April  14, 1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 
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Remarks.— The  weather  during  the  week  lias  been  generally 
dull  with  south-westerly  gales,  which  were  unusually  strong 
on  the  13th  inst. 


Royal  Botanic  Society.  —  A  course 
lectures  on  Soils,  Manures,  Seeds  and  Seed  Testing, 
will  bo  given  by  D.  Finlayson,  F.L.S.,  in  the 
Museum,  on  Friday  afternoons,  at  4  p.m.,  com- 
mencing April  27.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  of 
the  secretary,  Mr.  .1.  Bryant  Sowerby,  F.L.S. , 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Inner  Circle,  Kegent's  Park, 
London,  N.W. 


Mr 

rrcjpondcnk 


Amaryllis  eqiestris  :  X.  Y.  Z.  We  think  that 
inability  of  the  bulbs  to  flower  is  due  to  too 
many  attached  off-sets  being  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  bulbs,  and  to  over-much  drying  off, 
A.  equestris  being  a  nearly  evergreen  species. 

Books  :  F.  W.  The  new  edition  of  Thompson's 
Gardeners'  Assistant,  by  Blackie  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Glasgow  and  London,  the  publication  of  which 
is  promised  shortly  ;  failing  that  work,  choose 
My  Gardener,  by  H.  W.  Ward  (Eyre  k  Spot- 
tiBWOode,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C.  Agricul- 
tural handbooks  might  include  The  Book  of  the 
Dairy,  by  Aikman  and  Wright,  published  by 
Blackie  &  Sons,  Ltd.  ;  Management  of  Grass- 
land, by  Arthur  Roland,  published  by  Chapman 
&  Hall,  11,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.  ; 
Artificial  Manures,  by  Ville,  published  by 
Longmans  &  Co.  ;  Hou>  Crops  Grow,  by  S.  W. 
Johnson,  published  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  to  be  picked  up  at  the  old-book  shops 
here. 

Chrysanthemums  :  H.  O.  Chrysanthemums  gene- 
rally show  three  buds  duriDg  their  growth.  The 
first  occurs  soon  after  the  middle  of  April,  and 
may  be  known  as  the  first  break  or  first  crown 
bud  ;  the  second,  or  proper  crown  bud,  about 
August ;  and  the  third,  known  as  the  "terminal," 
in  September.  You  will  find  illustrations  of  the 
crown  and  terminal  buds  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  August  29,  1896,  p.  249,  and  Sept.  12, 
1896,  p.  309.  When  a  crown  bud  is  "taken" 
or  selected  to  produce  a  flower,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  growth  buds  from  around  it,  as  under 
natural  conditions  this  crown  flower-bud  would 
not  develop.  In  the  case  of  a  terminal  bud  the 
circumstances  are  different.  The  shoot  has  com- 
pleted its  growth,  and  all  buds  formed  around 


the  terminal  one  will  also  be  flower-buds,  an 
must  be  removed,  if  the  terminal  one  is  to  becom 
the  largest  size  possible.  We  cannot  advise  you 
as  to  the  best  bud  to  select  in  the  case  of  each 
variety,  as  this  would  take  too  much  space,  but 
you  can  find  out  for  yourself  by  experience  ;  or 
you  may  follow  directions  given  in  the  books 
that  exist  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, and  in  several  of  the  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues. There  is  much  information  upon  the 
subject  in  the  two  issues  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  above  referred  to. 

Crocus  Corms  with  enlarged  Boots  :  J.  P. 
This  appearance  on  Crocus-corms  is  common,  it 
is  an  extra  Btore  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the 
plant,  and  doubtless  disappears  after  it  has 
served  its  purpose. 

Cucumber  Plants  Dying:  Randall.  This  sudden 
flagging  of  indoor  Cucumbers  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  where  they  are  being  forced.  In  the 
plant  sent  there  seems  to  have  been  a  check  in 
the  root-action,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  evident. 
It  is  known  to  be  caused  by  eel-worms  (nema- 
todes), but  we  cannot  find  these  either  on  the 
roots  or  in  the  soil  sent.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  fungi  on  roots  kept  a  few  days  in  a 
moist  chamber.  This  might  be  the  cause  of 
trouble  ;  yet  it  would  be  a  hasty  conclusion  with- 
out further  investigations.  The  roots  may  easily 
have  been  checked  in  many  ways.  For  instance, 
we  know  a  case  where  young  Vines  were  injured 
by  water  drawn  from  pipes  supplied  from  a 
boiler  in  which  chemicals  were  used  to  prevent 
crust  formation.  Is  there  no  chance  of  the 
liquid  manure  causing  damage?  We  are  more 
inclined  to  ascribe  your  trouble  to  some  such 
source  as  this,  rather  than  to  fungus  or  animal 
agency.    W  G  eeds. 

Flower  Show  Schedules  :  IV.  A.  Trillium 
is  not  a  bulb  according  to  our  reading  of  the 
Schedule,  and  had  we  been  among  the  judges  we 
should  have  disqualified  any  one  showing  a 
Trillium  in  that  class. 

Gooseberries  :  Constant  Reader.  Among  the  very 
best  of  dessert  varieties  may  be  mentioned  the 
old  Red  Warrington,  Yellow  Champagne,  Green 
Gascoigne,  Bright  Venus  (yellow),  Green  Walnut, 
and  Whitesmith. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  rjood  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — H.  S.,  Messrs.  A.  &  McA. 
Arisiema  ringens. — E.  C.  Dendrobium  carini- 
ferum. — Mrs.  J.  The  Dendrobium  is  a  very  fine 
variety.  We  have  seen  a  similar  form  named 
D.  nobile  giganteum. — Musci.  A.  Polytrichum 
juniperinum,  male  plant.  —  B.  Bryumcapillare. — 
W.  M.  1,  Pulmonaria  officinalis  ;  2,  Erytbro- 
niumdens-canis  ;  3,  Arumdracunculus — if  hardy  ; 
4,  Sequoia  sempervirens  (Red-wood). —  W.  C. 
Cymbidium  aloifolium. — C.  W.,  Pinner.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  ordinary  form  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  but  the  plant  seems  to  have  received 
a  check  in  some  way,  which  has  interfered  with 
their  perfect  development. — F.  A.  L.  Staphylea 
colchica. — Constant  Subscriber.  It  is  Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum,  an  Indian  species,  and  totally 
distinct  from  Selenipedium  Schlimi,  for  which 
you  state  that  you  bought  it. — E.  F.  The  single 
flower  is  Dendrobium  crepidatum ;  the  raceme 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  ;  the  other,  Begonia, 
Lansbergi.  —  W.  W.  L.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Carnations  or  other  florist 
flowers. 

Narcissus  Diseased  :  H.  J.  S.  If  you  examine 
the  bulb-scales,  they  will  be  found  to  be  rough, 
and  scabbed  in  appearance.  These  scabs  are  the 
resting-stage  of  a  fungus,  and  after  being  kept 
moist  for  three  days,  we  found  them  to  give  off 
an  abundant  fungus  growth.  From  this  and 
other  symptoms,  we  think  the  disease  is  similar  to 
the  one  which  attacks  Tulips,  Liliums,  and  other 
bulbous  plants,  and  known  as  Botrytis  disease. 
The  fungus  can  also  be  detected  in  the  fresh 
leaves,  thus  the  weakness  of  the  growths  is 
accounted  for.  The  fungus  probably  reached 
the  bulbs  from  the  soil,  where  it  lives  on  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
present  set  of  bulbs  can  be  saved.  Try  a  new 
lot  in  some  other  part  of  the  garden,  using  plenty 
of  sand  and  the  ashes  of  burnt  garden  and  other 
refuse  ;  no  fresh  manures  should  be  put  near 
the  bulbs,  except  artificials  if  necessary.  As 
a     preventive    a    light    top-dressing     of     green 


vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron),  mixed  with  soot  or  fine 
coal  ashes  may  beapplied  occasionally.  We  believe 
the  preparation  sold  as  "  Veltha  "  has  the  same 
effect,  and  is  a  good  preventive  against  diseases 
like  this.    IV.  G.  S.,  Leeds. 

Notice  to  Quit  Service  :  W.  K.  L.  No  written 
notice  to  quit  having  been  given,  the  gardener  is 
justified  in  going  at  the  expiration  of  a  month, 
and  should  be  paid  a  month's  wages  if  he  stay 
that  length  of  time.  You  will  lose  you  r  case, 
probably,  if  you  sue  him  for  a  fortnight's  wages, 
although  the  master  in  reality  gave  you  six 
weeks'  notice  to  quit  his  service. 

Paradise  Apple-stocks  :  D.  S.  It  is  getting  late 
for  planting,  still  these  stocks  may  be  met  with 
in  north  country  nurseries,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  cheap  price  if  large  quantities  are 
taken.  You  should  advertise  your  wants,  or 
scan  our  advertisement  columns. 

Red-spider  on  Peach-trees  :  J.  P.  Syringing 
with  water  will  clear  the  Peach-tree  of  red-spider 
if  it  be  done  twice  a  day,  the  stream  of  water 
from  the  syringe  being  directed  from  right  and 
from  left,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  of  the  leaves 
unwetted.  If  spider  be  very  prevalent,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  use  in  conjunction  with  syringing 
the  XL- All  liquid,  taking  the  precaution  to  have 
the  foliage  dry  when  vaporising  the  peachery. 

Rhubarb  Daw's  Champion  :  Constant  Reader. 
Mr.  W.  Poupart,  Twickenham,  exhibited  this 
variety.   You  had  better  address  that  gentleman. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel:  /.  B.,  Park  Lane.  Over- 
feeding might  cause  the  injury  to  the  blossoms, 
just  as  it  does  in  Chrysanthemums  and  many 
other  plants.  The  variety  Marechal  Niel  is  more 
susceptible  to  injury  than  most  others,  and  in 
this  case  it  may  possibly  be  due  to  inefficient 
ventilation.  In  the  cultivation  of  Roses  under 
glass,  ventilation  is  a  matter  that  needs  the 
exercise  of  considerable  care,  because  the  atmos- 
phere should  be  kept  buoyant  and  pure  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  there  must  be  no  cold  draughts 
upon  the  plants,  or  mildew  and  other  pests  will 
soon  appear. 

Strawberries  :  Berry.  The  imperfectly-shaped 
fruits  arise  from  imperfect  fertilisation. 

Suckers  on  the  Roots  of  the  Peach  :  Morva. 
Suckers  are  natural  to  the  Plum,  which  is  the 
usual  Peach-stock  in  this  country.  In  the  case 
of  your  trees,  the  suckers  have  been  cut  off 
annually  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  instead  of 
being  traced  down  to  the  roots  from  which 
they  spring,  and  cut  off  with  a  knife  close  to 
the  roots.  The  over-production  or  retention  of 
suckers  tends  to  lessen  the  annual  growth  of 
the  branches. 

Vine  Diseased  :  H.  W.  This  looks  like  an  attack 
by  the  fungus  Sclerotinia  Fuckeliana,  but  the 
parts  sent  are  not  quite  conclusive.  The 
disease  was  described  in  this  journal  along  with 
other  Vine  diseases  in  1894  (vol.  xvi.).  Other 
useful  articles  on  the  subject  are  one  on  leaf- 
clubbing  (vol.  xvi.,  1894,  p.  136),  and  another 
on  some  Vine  diseases  (vol.  xxv.,  1899,  pp.  17 
and  98'.  The  fact  that  one  Vine  is  diseased 
while  its  neighbour  remains  healthy,  indicates 
something  wrong  with  the  sickly  one  ;  it  should 
be  carefully  examined  above  and  below  ground. 
G.  S.  W.,  Leeds. 

Woodlice  and  Ants  :  F.  S.  See  our  next  issue, 
for  methods  of  trapping  and  destroying  the 
first,  and  as  the  ants  do  not  seem  "to  care 
for"  the  treacle  baits,  probably  it  would  prove 
more  destructive  if  you  were  to  put  a  flower-pot 
bottom  uppermost  over  the  saucers,  sinking  both 
in  the  ground,  so  as  to  have  the  pot  level  with 
the  surface.  Ants  are  inquisitive  creatures,  and 
many  are  sure  to  want  to  explore  the  hole  they 
perceive  in  the  pot,  with  the  result  that  they 
will  be  caught,  there  being  no  return  possible. 


Communications  Received.— W.  A.  J.— B.  W.— W.  C.  A.  W. 
—A.  K.  B— D.  T.  F.-A.  O'N.— W.  T.,  Aragour.— E.  J.— 
G.  N.— A.  H  — W.  G.-  T.  B— R  D.— G.  H.— W.  S., 
Coopers  Fill.  -  P.  Stclierbina.  —  D.  R.  W.  —  T.  M., 
Philadelphia.—W.  H.  M.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— J.  OB.— 
R.  A.  R.— Max  Binder,  Roumania  —  Dr.  W.  G.  S.— L.  C— 
W.  R.-J.  S.— H.  W.— W.  S.— W.  M.  W.— J.  B.  F.— F.  D.— 
G.  N.— H.  J.  E.—  Dr.  Gilg,  Berlin.-W.  P.  B.— A.  J.  R  — 
J.  B.,  Wilts.— J.  B.-H.  F.McM.-H.  K.— J.  M.— W.  H.  H. 
—P.  F. 

{For  Markets,  see  p.  xii. ) 
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BEITISH    FORESTRY. 
IT.— PURE    WOODS  OR  MIXED  WOODS  ? 

THE  question  whether  to  grow  woods  consisting 
of  one  species  only,  or  woods  containing  two 
or  more  species  intermixed,  presents  itself  to  every 
proprietor  and  forester  in  this  country.  Tastes, 
as  well  as  considerations  based  on  economic 
grounds,  differ  much  on  this  subject,  and  it  seems 
to  me  worth  while  enquiring  in  which  cases  and 
under  what  conditions  the  one  or  other  class  of 
wood  is  indicated. 

As  to  the  question  of  taste,  it  is  impossible  to 
evolve  any  rule.  Some  proprietors  prefer  pure, 
others  mixed  woods.  If  we  ask  Nature,  the 
answer  will  no  doubt  be,  that  in  by  far  the 
majority  of  cases,  mixed  woods  are  the  rule, 
though  the  species  may  be  arranged  in  groups  of 
greater  or  smaller  extent,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  locality,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  several  species.  Personally,  I  follow  Nature. 
I  must,  moreover,  add  that  many  woods  in  this 
country,  which  are  believed  to  be  natural,  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single  wood  in 
England  which  does  not  owe  its  preseut  condition 
to  interference  by  the  act  of  man,  not  even  the 
so-called  natural  woods  in  the  New  Forest  and  in 
Epping  Forest,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  As  they  appear  to  us  now,  they  are  the 
result,  if  not  of  actual  sowing  or  planting,  of  the 
cutting-out  of  certain  species  which  Nature  had 
introduced,  of  coppicing,  pollarding,  and  any  othe 


violent  inference,  not  to  omit  the  effects  of  cattle- 
grazing  and  fire. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
matter  under  consideration,  the  case  maybe  shortly 
stated  thus  : — The  object  in  view  should  be  to 
manage  woodlands  so  as  to  secure,  permanently, 
the  best  possible  results,  whether  measured  by 
quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  or  by  net  cash 
receipts,  or  the  interest  which  the  invested  capital 
yields.  I  have  laid  stress  on  the  word  "permanent." 
No  doubt  a  proprietor  can,  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  realise  large  returns  from  his  woods  ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  may  seriously  injure  the  future  yield- 
capacity  of  the  land.  In  my  opinion  returns  are 
legitimate  only  if  by  their  realisation  the  property 
is  not  reduced  in  value,  as  measured  by  its  yield- 
capacity.  On  thoroughly  fertile  soil,  and  under  a 
favourable  climate,  the  danger  is,  perhaps,  not 
great  ;  but  where  such  conditions  do  not  exist,  and 
this  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  woodlands  should  be 
stocked  with  such  species,  and  treated  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  yield-capacity  of  the  locality  is 
not  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  in  many 
cases  be  improved.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the 
question  whether  pure  or  mixed  woods  are  indi- 
cated, and  in  the  latter  case,  how  they  should  be 
arranged. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  a  full  crop  of  trees  upon 
the  soil  are  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  following 
two  agencies : — 

(1.)  The  trees  form  a  dense  leaf-canopy,  which 
protects  the  soil  against  the  effects  of  the  sun  and 
air  currents. 

(2.)  The  fallen  leaves,  and  certain  plants  which 
grow  in  the  shade  of  trees,  such  as  mosses,  form  a 
layer  of  humus,  which  covers  the  mineral  soil. 

These  two  agencies  secure  to  the  soil  fertility, 
and  above  all,  a  permanent  supply  of  moisture, 
without  which  no  crop  of  trees  can  thoroughly 
flourish.  Whenever  the  above  two  conditions  are 
fully  secured,  the  yield  capacity  of  the  soil  is  main- 
tained, and  in  many  cases  improved.  Hence,  the 
answer  to  the  question  before  us  runs  thus  : — 

"Only  trees  which  have  a  fairly  full  foliage,  and 
preserve  a  good  leaf-canopy  to  an  advanced  age, 
are  fit  to  be  raised  in  pure  woods.  Species  which 
do  not  possess  these  qualities  should  be  mixed  with 
trees  of  the  former  kind." 

Accordingly,  foresters  arrange  the  trees  grown 
for  economic  purposes  into  two  classes.  Into  the 
first  class  of  trees  fit  to  be  grown  in  pure 
woods  belong  the  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Silver  Fir, 
Spruce,  and  in  a  less  degree  Sycamore,  Weymouth 
Pine,  and  Douglas  Fir.  To  the  second  class  of 
trees  belong  Larch,  Birch,  Poplar,  Ash,  Oak,  and 
Sweet  Chestnut.  Half  way  between  the  two 
classes  stand  Scotch,  Austrian,  and  Corsican  Pine, 
inasmuch  as  they  benefit  the  soil  up  to  a  certain 
age,  say  to  forty  or  fifty  years,  after  which  they 
begin  to  thin  out  and  join  the  second  class.  As  a 
rule,  the  trees  of  the  first  category  are  shade- 
bearing,  whereas  those  of  the  second  class  are 
light-demanding,  in  addition  to  being  thin  crowned. 
It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  second  class 
comprises  the  most  valuable  timber  trees,  more 
particularly  Oak,  Ash,  and  Larch  ;  hence,  mixed 
woods  in  which  these  species  form  a  prominent 
feature,  are  indicated  in  Britain,  in  preference  to 
pure  woods. 

The  next  question  is,  how  should  such  mixtures 
be  arranged  ?  1  fear  that  no  proper  answer  has  been 
given  to  it  by  many  British  foresters  during  the 
last  two  generations.  Instead  of  following  the 
good  old  plan  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  Nature,  as 
exhibited  by  older  woodlands,  modern  foresters  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  cramming  together  on  the  same 
area  about  as  many  species  as  they  could  think  of. 
Light-demanding  and  shade-bearing,  quick -grow- 
ing and  slow-growing,  spreading  and  conically- 
shaped,  tender  and  hardy,  Conifers  and  hard- 
wood, have  been  mixed  together  anyhow,  without 
any  reference  to  the  habits  aud  requirements  of 
the  several  species  iu  mixture.  The  natural  con- 
sequence   has    been,     that    the    more    aggressive 


species,  especially  Conifers,  such  as  Larch,  Scotch 
Pine,  and  Spruce,  took  the  lead,  and  being 
frequently  unchecked  by  the  hand  of  the  forester, 
ousted  the  better  kinds  of  hardwood,  and  more 
particularly  the  Oak.  Only  too  many  plantations 
of  this  kind  can  be  seen  in  the  south  of  England, 
as  well  as  in  the  Midland  counties,  where  the  trees, 
which  were  originally  meant  to  serve  as  nurses  for 
valuable  hardwoods,  have  actually  killed  the 
latter,  or  cri  ppled  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  have  become  useless.  "The  nurse  has 
devoured  the  baby."  It  is  indeed  time  that  we 
return  to  more  simple  methods,  that  is  to  say,  to 
mix  only  species  which  are  in  every  way  suited 
to  each  other,  and  to  mix  and  treat  them  so  that 
each  has  a  chance  of  fulfilling  the  object  for  which 
it  is  reared. 

If  one  species  is  merely  to  serve  as  a  nurse  for 
the  other,  the  former  must  be  cut  out  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  welfare  of  the  permanent  species 
demands  it.  This  rule  is  simple  enough  ;  but  there 
is  one  more  point  to  which  I  must  draw  special 
attention,  namely,  the  permanent  species  must  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  full  crop  when  the 
nurses  have  been  removed.  I  have  seen  many 
instances  where  the  former  only  represented  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  plants, 
whereas  the  nurses  amounted  to  So  or  90  per  cent. 
What  was  the  result  ?  When  the  nurses  were  cut 
out,  there  remained  a  thin,  straggling  crop  of  hard- 
woods, not  sufficient  to  make  a  wood  by  themselves, 
and  they  were  cut  away  with  the  nurses,  to  make 
way  for  a  new  crop.  Such  a  procedure  is  without 
sense,  and  involves  useless  expenditure.  In  these 
mixtures,  the  principal  species  should  represent 
about  half  the  crop  from  the  commencement. 

The  arrangement  of  more  permanent  mixtures 
requires  still  more  care,  since  it  depends  on  the 
relative  height  growth,  the  light,  requirement 
and  shape  of  the  species  in  mixtures.  Hence,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  restrict  mixtures  to  as 
few  species  as  possible.  Pure  woods  are  easier  to 
manage  than  mixed  woods  ;  mixtures  of  two  easier 
than  mixtures  of  three  or  more.  It  is  far  better  to 
mix  two  species  on  half  the  area,  and  two  others  on 
the  second  half,  than  to  mix  four  species  over  the 
whole  area. 

In  summing  up,  we  arrive  at  the  following 
simple  rules  : — 

(1.)  Only  species  which  are  capable  of  preserving 
the  yield-capacity  of  the  locality  may  be  raised  in 
pure  woods. 

(2.)  In  the  case  of  mixed  woods,  one  of  the 
species  in  mixture  must  be  soil-improving,  and  it 
should  be  more  numerous  than  the  others. 

(3. )  As  a  rule,  not  more  than  two,  and  certainly 
not  more  than  three,  species  should  be  mixed  on 
the  same  area,  unless  each  species  is  placed  into 
separate  groups,  representing  a  series  of  small  pure 
woods. 

(4.)  Shade-bearing  species  may  be  mixed  with 
each  other,  provided  their  rate  of  height  growth  is 
the  same,  or  the  slower  growing  can  be  effectually 
protected  against  the  other,  either  by  giving  it  a 
start,  or  cutting  away  the  threatening  individuals 
of  the  faster-growing  species. 

(5.)  Shade-bearing  and  light-demanding  species 
may  be  mixed,  if  the  latter  are  faster  growing,  or 
given  a  start. 

(6. )  Light-demanding  species  should  not  be  mixed 
with  each  other,  except  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  In  very  fertile  localities. 

(/>)  In  very  inferior  localities  where  nothing  else 
will  grow. 

(c)  If  the  mixture  is  a  temporary  one,  as  in  the 
case  of  nurses  grown  to  protect  a  tender  species 
during  early  growth  ;  or  if  the  wood  is  treated 
under  a  very  short  rotation,  as  for  instance  where 
pit  timber  only  is  grown. 

(7.)  Whether  the  mixture  should  be  arranged  by 
single  trees,  or  whether  each  species  is  to  form 
separate  groups,  depends  ou  circumstances, 
especially    the    relative    height    growth,    aud   the 
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shapes  of  the  species  in  mixture.  Where  these 
differ,  groups  are  indicated,  a  system  which  has  of 
late  years  much  grown  in  favour  with  foresters. 

In  my  next  article  I  propose  to  apply  what  has 
been  said  above,  to  the  rearing  of  some  of  our 
principal  timber  trees.  W.  Schlich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
April  10,  1900. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


-+ 


"XENIA  ORCHIDACEA." 
The  tenth  part  of  the  third  volume  of  this  series 
of  plates  and  descriptions  of  Orchids,  begun  by 
Eeichenbach,  and  continued  by  Kranzlin,  has  just 
been  published  ;  and  as  we  learn  from  the  preface, 
no  more  will  be  issued.  Among  the  new 
species  here  described  are  Pleurothallis  regis 
Alberti,  from  New  Caledonia  ;  P.  Hartwegi.-efolia 
and  P.  acutangula,  Wendland  and  Kranzlin  ;  Platy- 
clinis  bistorta,  Hexeseatenuissima,  (EoniaBraumana 
of  the  same  authors.  A  general  index  to  the  three 
volumes  has  been  supplied.  A  coloured  figure  of 
Epistephium  regis  Alberti  is  given,  as  well  as  one  of 
Lycaste  costata,  Sophronitis  militaris,  and  Pogonia 
macrantha.  The  species  of  Pleurothallis  described 
are  not  likely  to  be  very  attractive  to  gardeners. 

An  Abnormal  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
A  flower  of  what  might  on  a  cursory  glance  be 
taken  for  a  new  species  of  Odontoglossum  is  kindly 
sent  by  M.  Florent  Claes,  Etterbeek,  Brussels.  A 
close  inspection,  however,  proves  it  to  be  a  remark- 
able abnormal  form  of  O.  crispum,  in  which  the 
blades  of  every  segment  are  undeveloped,  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip  being  merely  represented  by 
the  lanceolate  middle  portions  of  these  parts  of  the 
flower,  none  being  much  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide  in  the  case  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  that  of  the  lip.  The  petals 
are  extended  and  curved  upwards  at  the  tips,  and 
the  only  evidence  of  abnormal  structure  is  that  the 
column  is  broader  and  less  curved  than  in  normal 
forms.  In  colour  it  is  white,  with  a  rose-flush  at 
the  backs  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  the  narrow  lip 
and  the  column  having  a  few  reddish  markings. 
An  evolutionist  might  consider  it  to  be  a  reversion 
to  what  O.  crispum  looked  like  when  the  world 
was  younger  than  it  is  now.  It  is  all  the  more 
interesting  because  two  correspondents  have  lately 
sent  flowers  almost  intermediate  between  the  small, 
narrow-petalled  form  sent  by  Mr.  Claes  aDd  the 
nearest  type  of  O.  crispum,  known  in  gardens  as 
the  ' '  starry  "  form. 

Ansellia  gigantea,  Hooker. 

A  fine  infloresence  of  this  handsome  Natal  and 
Eastern  African  species  has  been  sent  by  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Royal  Nurseries,  Hands- 
worth,  Sheffield.  The  late  Professor  Eeichenbach 
named  it  Ansellia  africana  lutea,  aud  it  is  also 
known  as  A.  natalensis.  The  flowers  seem  in 
regard  to  their  colour  to  be  very  different  to  the 
western  African  typical  species  ;  and  although  the 
eastern  form  varies  much  in  point  of  size  according 
to  the  locality,  the  colouring  is  always  different 
from  that  of  the  old  A.  africana.  The  flowers  of  the 
inflorescence  sent  are  over  2  inches  in  width,  of  a 
primrose-yellow  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  having 
a  number  of  small  brownish-red  spots,  the  lip  of  a 
yellow  colour,  with  purple  veining  on  the  side- 
lobes.  The  plant  is  ornamental,  and  when  in 
flower  very  showy.  J.  O'Brien. 


HOW   TO   DESTROY   WOODLICE 
IN   FORCING-HOUSES. 

From  time  to  time  the  Editor  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  is  being  questioned  by  correspondents  as 
to  the  best  means  to  rid  forcing  and  other  glass- 
houses of  woodlice.  These  queries  have  elicited 
the  recommendation  of  various  recipes  of  more  or 
loss  efficacy,  all  of  which  (except  the  boilingwater 
remedy)   are,    however,    much    too   slow   in   their 


action  to  meet  the  urgency  of  the  case.  However, 
before  giving  particulars  of  the  remedy  which  has 
inspired  this  note,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  the 
various  methods  which  I,  like  many  other  culti- 
vators, have  tried  with  a  view  to  saving  various 
species  of  plants  from  injury  by  woodlice.  These 
destructive  creatures  may  be  speedily  and  effec- 
tually dealt  with  in  Mushroom-houses  by  pouring 
boiling-water  along  the  confines  of  the  individual 
beds — that  is,  between  the  manure  of  which  the 
beds  consist,  and  the  brick-wall  and  slate  slabs 
enclosing  the  same,  and  whither  the  woodlice 
scamper  so  soon  as  daylight  is  let  into  the  house 
by  the  removal  of  the  shutters,  &c.  Boiling-water 
will  also  make  short  work  of  the  pests  applied 
similarly  in  Melon  and  Cucumber-houses  and  pits, 
when  the  plants  grow  in  narrow  borders  enclosed 
by  brick-walls.  Where  boxes  containing  Mint, 
&c. ,  are  placed  on  the  floor  of  Cucumber  and 
Melon-houses,  with  a  view  to  making  the  most  of 
artificial  heat  aud  available  space,  they  should  be 
lifted  a  little  on  one  side,  to  enable  boiling-water 
to  be  poured  over  the  woodlice,  which  take  shelter 
underneath  the  boxes  as  soon  as  daylight  appears. 
This  method  of  procedure,  being  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  will  have  the  wished-for  effect. 
Patting  3-in.  pots  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom  closed 
with  moss  or  a  bit  of  clay,  putting  into  each  a 
few  slices  of  Potato,  and  placing  several  of  these  in 
each  house  or  pit,  will  trap  several  woodlice  in 
each  pot  the  following  morning,  when  they  should 
be  emptied  into  a  vessel  containing  boiling  water, 
the  traps  being  then  placed  in  position  among  the 
plants  as  before.  Pots  having  a  little  dry  moss  or 
hay  placed  in  them  will  also  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  woodlice  as  a  hiding-place  when  daylight 
appears  ;  the  contents  of  the  pots  being  treated 
as  indicated  above.  Potatos  cut  in  two  longitu- 
dinally, and  the  flat  sides  hollowed  out  a  little  and 
then  placed  on  Cucumber  -  beds,  &c,  will  make 
useful  traps.  The  Potatos  (scooped  out  side 
upwards)  should  be  placed  pretty  close  to  the  stems 
of  the  individual  plants  before  dark,  examining 
these  before  making  up  the  fires  for  the  night,  and 
mptying  the  contents  into  a  vessel  containing 
boiling  water  ;  returning  the  Potatos  to  their 
former  position,  this  time  putting  the  hollowed 
outside  next  the  soil,  and  under  which  numbers  of 
the  depredators  will  be  found  secreted  the  follow- 
ing morning.  In  this  way  I  have  trapped  large 
numbers  of  woodlice  in  my  Cucumber-houses,  but, 
nevertheless  the  stems  of  several  of  my  plants  were 
eaten  half-way  through,  and  in  some  cases  eaten 
right  through.  This  undesirable  state  of  things 
led  me  to  try  something  fresh,  so  I  mixed  some 
clay  and  fresh  soot  to  a  consistency  of  stiffish  putty, 
immersed  it  in  petroleum,  and  then  formed  it  into 
circles  round  each  plant,  being  careful  to  keep  the 
mixture  nearly  2  inches  clear  of  the  stems  of  the 
several  plants  in  case  any  evil  might  result  by  con- 
tact with  the  petroleum-moistened  mixture.  This, 
to  a  certain  extent,  had  the  much-desired  effect, 
that  is,  so  long  as  the  mixture  remained  moist  and 
the  potent  odour  of  the  petroleum  lasted,  no  further 
attacks  were  made  on  the  stems  inside  the  circum- 
scribed space. 

Last  year  several  market  growers  besides  myself 
were  exercising  their  minds  as  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  some  more  effectual  and  easier  applied 
remedy  than  those  enumerated  above,  with  the 
result  that  Steiner's  Vermin  (Phosphorus)  Paste 
was  recommended.  This  should  be  mixed  with 
barley-meal,  at  the  rate  of  three-parts  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  paste,  putting  a  little  of  the  mixture  on 
pieces  of  cardboard,  &c,  and  placing  these  at  short 
intervals  apart  along  the  ridges,  and  wherever 
plants  to  be  protected  are  growing.  The  mixture 
is  freely  eaten  as  soon  as  darkness  sets  in,  and  an 
examination  of  the  beds,  &c,  the  following  morn- 
ing reveals  ample  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
phosphorus  vermin-paste,  the  dead  insects  being 
found  in  great  numbers  pretty  close  to  the  baits. 
Indeed,  so  well  do  the  woodlice  like  the  barley  - 
and  phosphorus-paste  mixture  that  one  grower 
avers  they  eat  their  own  dead. 


Young  Tomato  plants  also  suffer  se\erely  from 
woodlice.  In  this  case  the  mixture  should  be 
scattered  over  plants  in  small  pots  when  these  are 
standing  pretty  closely  together.  The  application 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until 
the  pests  have  been  annihilated. 

"Steiner's  Vermin  Paste''  is  sold  in  jars  and 
tins  by  all  chemists  and  druggists  at  prices  ranging 
from  3d.  to  5s.  each.   H.  W.  W. 


THE    CULTIVATION    OF    BULBS 
AND    BULBOUS    PLANTS. 

Those  who  have  a  soil  of  a  light  nature  to  deal 
with,  experience  not  a  little  difficulty  in  cultivating 
plants  of  a  bulbous  nature,  to  anything  like  the 
perfection  they  attain  to  in  soils  of  a  heavier 
texture.  Some,  indeed,  such  as  the  W'inter 
Aconite,  the  Snowdrop,  and  the  common  Grape- 
Hyacinth,  prosper  so  amazingly  in  light  soils  as  to- 
become  mere  weeds,  but  generally  all  the  better 
class,  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Irises,  Narcissus,  and 
Lilies,  are  not.  so  accommodating.  Possibly  the 
method  of  cultivation  to  which  all  of  these  would 
respond  completely,  would  be  to  lift  and  transplant 
them  annually  into  a  fresh  bit  of  ground.  Ira 
private  gardens,  this,  if  not  impossible,  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  and  hardy  bulbs  once  planted  have  to 
remain  a  few  years  in  the  same  spot.  At  one 
time,  I  used  to  lift  Spanish  Iris  annually,  this  being 
as  I  considered  the  only  certain  method  of  keeping 
them  healthy  ;  but  these,  like  the  English  Iris, 
which  is  also  difficult  to  keep  sometimes,  may  be 
preserved  in  health  and  vigour  without  trans- 
planting so  ofteu.  Narcissus  cernuus  tiore  pleno  is 
another  extremely  shy  growing  plant,  and  where  it 
does  not  actually  die  out  it  will  often  fail  to  pro- 
duce flowers.  Some  species  of  Tulip  and  of  other 
plants  exhibit  characteristics  of  a  like  nature,  and 
many  that  do  not  exhibit  the  bad  consequences 
attending  unsuitable  soil,  &c,  so  much ;  scarcely, 
how  ever,  thrive  quite  asthey  would,  and  as  under 
suitable  conditions  as  to  soil,  they  do.  The  reason, 
why  plants  of  this  class  fail  is,  I  think,  because 
they  are  insufficiently  nourished,  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  application  of  fertilising  material 
is  followed  by  an  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  plants.  It  is  very  probable  that  some 
special  plant  food  is  absent  from  light  soils,  which 
in  those  of  a  heavier  class  is  present  in  abundance. 
Fortunately,  in  practice  it  is  not  necessary  to- 
discover  what  this  is  before  applying  manures, 
because  a  great  variety  of  substances  yield  equally 
good  results,  and  in  every  case  they  are  applied  io 
the  Bame  way  as  surface  dressings,  the  only 
difference  being  the  season  at  which  the  several 
dressings  are  best  applied. 

If  it  is  heavy  material  such  as  fresh  loam,  or  the 
varied  ingredients  of  a  compost  heap,  the  winter  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  season  for  its  application. 
Of  either  of  these  composts  a  layer  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness affords  a  capital  stimulant  to  growth.  This  kind 
of  material  is  of  particular  value  when  a  bed  has 
been  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  as  it  affords  the  necessary  depth  of  covering 
which  the  newer  bulbs,  forcing  themselves  upwards, 
so  greatly  require.  Spent  Mushroom-bed  manure 
is  another  good  winter  dressing,  and  of  this  a  i-inch. 
layer  will  be  found  a  sufficiently  abundant  dressing. 
This  substance  is  well  fitted  for  use  on  the  surface 
of  beds  or  borders. 

Of  other  natural  manures,  none  effects  so  rapid  a 
change  for  the  better  as  a  very  slight  application, 
of  sifted  pigeons-dung.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
should  be  no  more  than  ' '  peppered "  regularly 
over,  and  the  material  should  not  be  applied  till 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth,  or  from  the  end  o£ 
March  till  about  the  middle  of  May,  according  to 
the  plant  to  be  treated.  Soot  is  valuable  if  the 
supply  is  so  abundant  as  to  permit  of  a  -,-inch 
layer  ;  as  it  is  somewhat  slow  in  action,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  its  application  must 
not  be  delayed.  For  Gladiolus,  Lilium  tigrinum, 
and  Montbretias,  a  very  suitable  moment  to  apply 
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it_is  when  the  young  growths  are  pushing  above 
the  ground. 

The  cleanest  and  most  effective  of  all  manures, 
more  particularly  for  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  Irises, 
are  chemical  preparations.  A  slight  annual  dress- 
ing in  the  early  period  of  growth,  has  a  marvellous 
■effect  in  impartiDg  vigour  to  what  are  otherwise 
bad  "doers."  Of  simple  stimulating  agents, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  not 
be  used  ;  superphosphate  of  lime,  on  the  other 
hand,  yields  good  results.  Slag-meal  may  also  be 
-employed  as  a  cheaper  material,  but  it  will  be 
advisable  to  hoe  this  in,  and  a  week  thereafter  to 
apply  a  slight  dressing  of  either  the  nitrate  or  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
these  are  to  be  employed  as  necessary  additions  to 


also  have  been  selected  and  fixed,  hybrids  have  been 
raised,  and  an  added  glory  has  been  conferred  on 
our  spring  gardens.  The  fiU  des  Narcisses  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  Vaud  is  another  form  of  Narcissus 
cult,  and  one  which  however  agreeable  in  Switzer- 
land would  not  be  so  acceptable  here.  Our  view 
(fig.  83)  shows  the  meadows  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hotel  at  Les  Avants,  above  Mon- 
treux,  as  they  appear  at  this  season,  or  a  week 
or  two  later  when  carpeted  with  the  Poet's  Narcissus. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  the  residents  of  the 
Hotel  find  themselves  obliged  to  seek  other 
quarters  during  the  Narcissus  season.  The  perfume 
ia  overpowering.  In  the  adjacent  towns,  the 
flowering  of  the  Narcissus  is  made  an  occasion 
for    merry  -  making,    after     the    fashion    of    the 


on  dry  rocks.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know 
what  alpine  species  are  water  or  bog-loving,  and  I 
will  name  some  of  them  here,  but  merely  those 
that  are  natives  of  Europe. 

Aquatic  plants  properly  so  called  do  not  abound 
in  alpine  regions,  for  the  lakes  and  ponds  there  are 
too  cold  ;  their  level  is  too  irregular,  and  the 
surface  too  agitated.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
purely  aquatic  species  among  the  alpine  plants, 
notably  the  pretty  Ranunculus  trichophyllus,  of 
which  several  varieties  are  found  in  the  pools  and 
small  lakes  of  the  high  Alps.  Among  the  varieties 
are  R.  confervoides,  found  in  the  Pennine  ind 
Graian  Alps,  with  small  flowers  and  of  very  slender 
and  compact  habit  ;  R.  radians,  with  large  white 
flowers,    found    in    lakes    on   Jurassic  formation. 


Fig.  83. — poet's  narcissus  growing  wild  in  the  pastures  at  les  avants,  Switzerland. 


the  soil.  They  are  of  importance,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  varieties  or  species  difficult  to  grow,  but 
also  in  producing  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  com- 
moner kinds,  that  without  their  aid  would  not 
attain  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection.  Nor  can 
any  of  the  materials  referred  to  ward  off  the 
necessity  for  periodically  breaking  up  beds  when 
the  bulbs  have  become,  through  lapse  of  years, 
so  numerous  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  nourish- 
ment and  room  to  grow.  B.,  N.  B. 


POET'S    NAKCISSUS. 

Just  now  the  lovers  of  the  Narcissus  are  in 
the  height  of  enjoyment.  Much  good  has  been 
effected  by  tho  revival  of  the  Narcissus  cult. 
Seedlings  and  varieties  come  up  for  adjudica- 
tion, and  are  "  capped  "  or  rejected  according 
to  their  merits  or  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  The 
botanical  classification  has  been  fixed.     Varieties 


batailles  des  fleurs  at  Nice.  Everybody  is,  for  the 
time  being,  Narcissus  mad,  and  many  wear  the 
badge,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  (fig.  85,  p.  206), 
and  the  shops  at  Vevey  and  Montreux  are 
full  of  such  decorations  in  the  season.  Bark, 
the  Daffodil  King,  the  pioneer  of  the  present 
fashion  ;  and  Engelheart,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  which  dry  as-dust  scientists  will  thank  him  as 
heartily  as  do  the  aesthetes,  are  two  who  certainly 
should  be  thus  decorated,  but  if  we  begin  to  allot 
honours  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  difficult  to  know 
when  to  stop. 


THE  ALPINE  BOG  GAKDEN. 

I  have  seen  in  many  alpine  gardens  in  Eugland 
space  devoted  to  aquatic,  bog  or  marsh  plants. 
In  some  cases  such  places  are  furnished  with  alpine 
and  other  unsuitable  plants  which  fare  miserably, 
while  other  and  aquatic  species  are  left  to  perish 


Then  there  is  the  pretty  R.  aquatilis,  with  large 
white  flowers,  enclosing  a  cluster  of  yellow 
stamens,  and  the  submerged  leaves  of  which  are 
very  finely  cut,  while  those  which  float  are  merely 
divided  into  from  three  to  five  lobes,  and  suggest 
R.  alpestris. 

Callitriche  stagnalis  and  C.  vernalis  are  found  in 
many  quiet  pools  among  the  mountains,  the  latter 
plant  growing  in  the  lakes  of  the  Jura.  Both 
species  have  delicate  and  slim  branches,  bearing 
opposite,  elongated,  oblong,  or  even  linear  loaves 
under  the  water,  those  above  being  larger,  spatu- 
late,  or  like  an  arrow-head,  forming  a  green 
rosette  on  the  surface.  The  flowers  are  insigni- 
ficant, but  the  plant  is  pleasing,  and  thrives  in 
tanks  in  the  house  or  conservatory. 

Ceratophyllum  demorsum  and  C.  submersum  are 
delicate  plants,  finely  cut,  aud  in  habit  somewhat 
suggestive  of  Equisetum.  They  bear  greenish 
flowers  at  the  axils  of  the  whorls  of  leaves,  but  are 
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not  otherwise  remarkable,  although  pretty  enough. 
Urtricularias  are  peculiar  plants  with  very  fine 
flowers,  and  are  alpines  alien  to  Pinguicula  in  the 
family  Lentibulari*.  The  plants  hang  into  the 
■water,  and  have  finely  cut  foliage  like  that  of 
Filmy  Ferns,  but  with  little  air-bladders  that  support 
the  plants,  and  also  absorb  insects,  by  which  they 
are  nourished  instead  of  by  the  roots.  Ftricularias 
from  our  cold  regions  are  well  suited  to  the  alpine 
garden,  for  they  have  pretty  flowers,  bright  yellow, 
lightly  streaked  with  deep  purple.  The  most  suit- 
able species  are  U.  vulgaris,  intermedia,  neglecta, 
minor,  and  brevicornis.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  plants,  like  their  allies,  the  Pinguiculas, 
after  the  season  of  growth  is  over,  are  concentrated 
into  a  small  scaly  bud,  which  remains  iu  a  state  of 
latent  life  until  the  following  spring. 

Many  Potamogetons  belong  to  the  alpine  flora, 
some  thirty  species  being  found  in  European  moun- 
tain waters.  Some  are  wholly  below  the  surface,  but 
the  majority  have  submerged  leaves  that  are  elon- 
gated, filiform,  and  linear,  and  also  floating  leaves 
more  or  less  oval,  spatulate,  or  orbicular.  The 
flowers  are  insignificant,  and  borne  in  dense  clusters. 
These  are  aquatic  alpines,  easy  to  cultivate.  The 
most  suitable  are  P.  pusillus,  compressus,  natans, 
fluitans,  alpinus,  perfoliatus,  crispus,  gramineus, 
and  pectinatus.  They  should  be  in  quiet  water, 
from  2  to  5  feet  deep,  according  to  the  species. 
The  Nymph;eas  are  not  alpines,  but  characteristic 
of  the  waters  of  the  plains.  But  in  large  pools, 
European  species  might  be  admitted,  such  as 
Nuphar  pumilum,  a  vigorous  plant  from  the  north. 
The  leaf  is  thick  aud  long,  the  small  flowers  are 
globular  and  orange,  and  mix  well  with  the  other 
plants  on  a  pond. 

If,  however,  the  purely  aquatic  flora  of  our 
mountains  is  not  richly  represented,  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  bog-plants,  and  even  sphag- 
nums,  from  damp  Alpine  valleys  and  the  borders  of 
streams  that  might  be  cultivated,  and  would  interest 
the  curious.   Henry  Gorrcoon,  Geneva. 


American  Notes. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  HOME  GROUNDS 
AND  GARDENS. 

I  send  you  herewith  Planting  and  Planning 
Home  Grounds,  issued  by  the  Stout  Manual  Train- 
ing School  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  and  Surveying  and 
Arranging  Home  and  School  Grounds.  The  preface 
of  the  one  and  the  circular  letter  of  the  other  state 
the  objects  which  have  led  to  their  preparation. 

In  Germany,  Krupp,  at  Essen ;  in  England, 
Levers,  at  Port  Sunlight  ;  in  this  country,  Patter- 
son, at  Dayton,  have  been  notably  successful  in 
making  the  surroundings  of  their  factories  and 
employes'  homes  most  attractive.  Such  men  are 
not  sentimentalists  -  this  work  is  made  a  part  of 
their  business  ;  to  it  they  give  their  best  thought, 
and  employ  the  ablest  advisers  to  help  them  plan 
and  execute,  as  they  do  in  other  departments,  their 
object  being  to  make  the  workmen  more  contented 
and  more  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
eachmemberof  a  family  healthful,  attractive  occupa- 
tions for  leisure  hours.  In  this  country  some 
manufacturers,  like  the  Drapers  at  Hopedale,  have 
established  an  extremely  neat  and  orderly  condi- 
tion in  their  village  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
kept  front  and  back  yards,  and  have  constructed 
artistic  homes  for  the  work-people.  The  Cleveland 
Cliffs  Iron  Company,  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  have 
gone  still  further,  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
arranged,  planted,  and  maintained  grounds. 

Such  examples  are  leading  manufacturers  to 
make  the  surroundings  of  their  office  buildings 
and  sometimes  their  factory-grounds  more  attrac- 
tive. There  are,  however,  extremely  few  examples 
of  broad  and  comprehensive  treatment  like  those 
referred  to.  Improvements  of  this  character,  which 
come  daily  under  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  help 
to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste.  Quite  as 
important  in  its  influence  is  the  work  of  some  rail- 


roads, notably  the  Boston  and  Albany  of  Mass., 
and  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  improving  their 
station-grounds  either  by  assisting  and  offering  prizes 
to  the  workmen,  or  by  employing  a  man  whose 
whole  attention  is  given  to  the  work.  In  Germany 
are  many  small  gardens  in  school  grounds  used 
primarily  by  teachers  to  serve  their  tables  with 
garden  supplies,  and  occasionally  as  a  means  of 
education.  In  this  country,  there  are  occasional 
public  school  grounds  that  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  made  attractive  with  grass  and  plantations 
primarily  for  ornament ;  while  others,  like  the 
George  Putnam  School  near  Boston,  are  planted 
primarily  with  a  view  to  giving  instruction  to 
scholars.  It  is  intended  that  the  work  done  by  the 
Stout  Manual  Training  School  shall  have  a  direct 
instead  of  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  that  every 
citizen  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  a 
trained  landscape  architect  in  the  improvement  of 
his  home  grounds,  the  adviser  to  consider  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town  as  a  whole  in 
his  suggestions  to  individual  lot-owners.  Few 
individual  lot-owners  or  school  officials,  whose 
appreciation  of  that  which  is  beautiful  would  lead 
them  to  make  their  home  and  school-grounds  more 
attractive  and  convenient,  have  the  means  to  secure 
expert  advice,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  making  even  the  simplest  improvements.  It  is 
to  aid  such  persons  that  certain  instruction  books 
have  been  prepared. 

Work  of  this  kind  should  be  the  beginning  of  a 
widespread  movement  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  home  and  public  school-grounds.  The  monotonous 
uniformity  of  home  grounds  is  not  relieved  by  the 
prevailing  neatness  in  their  maintenance.  Inside 
the  home  there  is  usually  some  evidence  of  thought, 
study,  and  a  taste  representative  of  the  indi- 
viduality and  character  of  the  family.  It  is  seldom 
one  sees  such  individuality  in  home  grounds,  aDd 
school  grounds  are  usually  much  below  the  standard 
of  home  surroundings.  They  degrade  rather  than 
uplift  the  taste  of  pupils. 

Three  years  ago  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor 
Art  Association  was  formed,  and  now  has  a  mem- 
bership from  all  parts  of  the  Union  engaged  in 
educating  the  public  taste  on  outdoor  art.  Warren 
H.  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  American  Park-  and 
Outdoor  A  rt  A  ssociation. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

— ■»  ■    — 

THE  FLORISTS'  TULIP  IN  APRIL. 
April  is  always  an  anxious  time  for  the  culti- 
vator of  the  florists'  Tulip.  True  to  its  uncertain 
character,  it  is  bringing  with  it  blustering  winds, 
a  low  temperature  by  night,  and  storms  of  hail. 
The  bold  leaves  of  the  Tulip  have  expanded,  and 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  harmed  by  the  winds 
and  riddled  by  hail.  There  is  such  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  leaves  aDd  bloom,  that  we 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  "  any  hurt 
to  the  leaf  is  sure  to  affect  in  some  measure  both 
the  bloom  and  the  future  bulbs.''  Bright  sunshine 
falling  upon  the  leaves  when  they  are  frozen  works 
great  mischief,  and  when  leaves  are  stiffened  by 
frost,  and  become  blown  about  by  the  wind,  harm 
is  certain  to  follow  ;  and  so  protection  from  sun  in 
frosty  weather,  and  some  screen  which  will  ward 
off  cold,  cutting  winds,  are  equally  desirable.  In 
one  of  his  delightful  papers  on  the  Tulip,  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  points  out  that  it  is  a  critical  time 
for  the  young  buds  when  they  are  just  at  the 
ground-level,  enfolded  in  the  heart  of  leaves. 
These  frequently  hold  the  rain-water  sufficiently 
to  surround  or  cover  the  buds,  and  when  severe 
spring  frosts  happen,  and  especially  in  the  North, 
they  become  frozen  up.  The  water  can  be  liberated 
by  gently  opening  the  leaves,  or  by  blowing  it  out 
with  a  tube,  such  as  a  length  of  small-bore  brass 
gas-pipe,  and  it  is  worth  while  either  to  prevent 
the  water  being  frozen,  or  to  dislodge  it  altogether. 
As  the  flower-stems  rise  the  greatest  enemy  to  be 


feared  is  hail.  It  is  sure  to  mark  the  foliage,  and 
every  shot  that  strikes  the  green  bud  is  likely  to 
bruise  it  and  leave  a  mark  that  will  not  only 
appear  on  the  flower,  but  also  be  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, whereat  decay  of  the  petals  will  first  and 
probably  prematurely  set  in. 

It  is  at  this  season  when  any  imperfections  in 
the  rooting  of  the  bulbs  manifest  themselves. 
Tulip  cultivators  have  occasional  experience  of  this, 
and  the  most  general  cause  of  failure  in  this  respect 
is  the  presence  of  something  obnoxious  in  the  soil, 
by  which  the  fibres  are  prevented  from  running  in 
it.  It  is  an  experience  rarely  falling  to  the  lot  of 
those  who  cultivate  the  early  varieties  in  beds  ; 
and  happily  not  frequently  in  the  case  of  those  who 
grow  for  exhibition.  All  looks  promising  until  the 
flower-buds  should  be  showing,  then  the  foliage 
loses  colour  and  dies  down.  "The  old  bulbs  are 
able  without  aid  of  roots  to  support  leaf-growth 
thus  far,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  by  April 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  naturally  a  good  deal 
exhausted,  and  it  is  time  for  the  root-fibres  to  take 
up  the  work  and  supply  a  large  share  of  food  for  the 
elaboration  of  leaves  and  blossom.  If  the  fibres 
are  dead,  all  this  process  fails,  and  all  the  strength 
the  old  bulbs  may  still  have  will  be  directed 
towards  saving  the  life  of  the  plants,  by  doing 
what  is  possible  towards  the  formation  of  the  new 
bulbs,  which  in  the  loss  of  its  natural  supporters, 
the  leaves,  and  fibres,  seems  left  as  it  were  a 
vegetable  orphan"  (Rev.  F.  D.  Horner). 

Tulips  of  all  types  are  late  in  coming  on  to 
bloom  this  season  ;  the  retarding  weather  holds 
them  back.  In  our  public  parks  there  is  a  great 
promise,  provided  turbulent  winds,  cutting  frosts, 
and  driving  heat,  do  not  greatly  affect  their 
development.  R.  D. 

Cultural  Memoranda. 

-     -» 

ANTHURIUMS. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  increasing  the 
stock  is  that  of  mossiog  the  tops  of  the  old  plants, 
using  nice  fresh  sphagnum-moss  for  the  purpose, 
and  taking  care  to  cover  a  few  of  the  young  roots. 
The  plants  will  quickly  make  new  roots,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  so  the  stem  may  be 
partly  severed  just  underneath  the  point  where 
the  moss  was  placed.  This  having  been  done,  the 
plants  may  soon  be  potted,  as  they  root  very 
quickly  if  the  moss  be  kept  saturated  with  water. 
The  most  suitable  potting  compost  for  Anthuriums 
is  one  that  consists  of  one  part  fibrous  loam,  with 
the  fine  soil  shaken  out  of  it,  one  part  good  fibrous 
peat,  aDd  about}  three  parts  clean  sphagnum-moss. 
A  quantity  of  charcoal  in  pieces  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg  is  of  great  value  if  mixed  with  the  compost. 

The  appearance  of  the  plants  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  surfacing  with  moss,  and  a  dash  of 
coarse  silver-sand,  afterwards  trimming  the  moss 
over  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Anthuriums  enjoy 
moisture,  and  may  be  syringed  about  six  times 
every  day,  They  succeed  best  when  the  foliage  is 
always  wet,  and  will  remain  free  from  all  insect 
pests.  They^are  gross  feeders,  and  when  growing 
freely  may  be  watered  twice  weekly  with  almost 
any  sort  of  liquid.manure.  Arthur  Smith,  Edtnhall 

Gardens. 

Bowers  of  Ivy. 

The  Ivy  is  employed  in  the  garden  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  and  in  almost  all  cases  a  good 
effect  is  obtained  from  the  plant.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  more  frequent  use  of  the  plant  for  the 
formation  of  summer  bowers.  There  are  many 
other  plants  possessing  a  climbiDg  habit  that  are 
adapted  for  making  shady  retreats  from  hot  sun- 
shine, but  none  more  so  than  the  Ivy. 

Bowers  should  be  proportionate  in  size  to  the 
grounds  which  contain  them.  For  limited  grounds 
an  arbour  or  a  short  leDgth  of  bowers  is  sufficient, 
but  in  an  extensive  place  a  considerable  stretch 
will  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 
There  will  be  needed  an    iron    framework,    sub- 
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stantial  in  character,  and  of  the  required  height, 
which  should  provide  a  walking  space  of  about 
8  feet  wide.  Prepare  the  borders  on  either  side  by 
trenching  and  manuring  the  soil,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  Ivy  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  that 
the  roots  require  a  rough  porous  soil.  Plants 
in  pots  may  be  used  for  planting,  and  should  be  put 
at  distances  of  12  to  15  inches  apart  on  the  outside 
of  the  framework,  treading  them  carefully,  yet 
firmly,  in.  Obtain  vigorous  plants,  and  give  close 
attention  to  securing  the  leading  growths  to  the 
supports.  Copious  supplies  of  water  will  be 
needed  in  dry  weather,  and  if  proper  attention  to 
these  details  be  given,  the  plants  will  quickly  cover 
the  framework.  The  space  under  the  arch  should 
be  neatly  gravelled,  and  firmly  rolled. 

Ivy,    when    thoroughly   established,    should    be 
clipped  with  shears  annually  early  in  the  month  of 


latticed  window.  Although  I  had  not  previously 
seen  Erythroniums  cultivated  in  pots,  they  are  valu- 
able for  the  purpose,  and  this  specimen  was  in 
robust  health.  What  a  beautiful  plant  is  this  for  the 
rockery  ! 

Variegated  American-  Aloes. 

The  variegated  variety  of  Agave  americana,  so 
admirably  adapted  for  placing  in  summer  in  vases 
on  garden  terraces,  and  sometimes  met  with  in 
gardens  as  splendid  examples  of  long  continued 
good  cultivation.  Some  of  the  largest  specimens  I 
have  seen  were  at  Veu  House,  in  Somersetshire, 
ten  years  ago,  and  I  believe  they  are  still  there. 

Although  Agaves  are  of  easy  culture,  many  years 
must  elapse  before  young  plants  attain  to  sizes 
suitable  for  placing  in  tubs  or  vases,  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  terrace.  It  is  not  possible  to 
force  the  growth  in  any  way.     A  loamy,  but  open 
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April,  at  which  season  growth  is  commencing. 
Leading  shoots  needed  for  the  purpose  of  extension 
and  for  rilling  gaps  must  be  taken  care  of  when  the 
clipping  is  done.  The  most  robust  varieties  only 
should  be  planted  ;  Hedera  helix  canariensis  is  one 
of  the  very  best,  being  wonderfully  robust.  II.  h. 
algeriensis  is  another  suitable  variety,  as  also  is 
II.  h.  lobata  major. 

Erythronium  dens-canis. 

This  favourite  old  plant  was  late  in  appearing 
above-ground  this  season.  The  Dog's-tooth  Violets, 
as  the  Erythroniums  are  called  in  the  vernacular, 
thrive  wonderfully  well  with  us,  and  our  soil, 
which  is  sandy,  appears  to  suit  them.  They  are 
planted  close  to  some  old  statuary  near  the  margin 
of  the  turf,  and  10  yards  from  a  fountain,  a  clump 
here,  and  a  clump  there,  in  wild  confusion  ;  but 
really  I  think  it  would  be  dillicult  to  find  a  posi- 
tion where  they  would  be  seen  to  better  advantage. 

When  passing  a  cottage  recently,  I  noticed  a 
very  fine  specimen   of   this   species   growing   in  a 


compost  suits  Agaves  best,  and  a  quantity  of  mortar- 
rubble  or  broken  bricks  should  be  incorporated 
with  it.  Propagation  is  easily  (though  slowly) 
effected  by  potting  up  the  suckers  at  potting 
time.  //.  T.  M. 


AZALEA   "DUCHESS   OF 
WELLINGTON." 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  (fig.  S4),  of  neat 
habit  of  growth,  and  pleasing  floral  tints,  was 
shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  April  lOlast,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  JainesStreel.S.W., 
by  Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  florists  of  Southgate, 
Middlesex,  and  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
made.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  neat  terminal 
corymbs  ;  the  lower  segments  are  of  a  pale  flesh  tiut ; 
the  uppermost  central  segment  flamed  and  spotted 
with  cherry-red  ;  the  lateral  upper  segments  marked 
in  the  middle  area  by  a  row  of  small  dots  of  the 
same  colour.  The  variety  belongs  to  the  true 
Ghent  section  of  hardy  Azaleas. 


TKEE-  GROWING    IN   THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

The  South  African  Agriculturists'  Year  Book 
for  1900  (Wynberg)  contains,  among  other  in- 
teresting matter,  an  article  dealing  with  tree- 
growing  in  the  Transvaal.  We  read  that  "About 
450  acres  have  been  planted  with  trees  on  the 
estate  Turffontein  by  Mr.  William  Nelson,  who 
superintended  the  laying-out  of  the  grounds,  the 
planting  of  avenues,  and  the  formation  of  roads. 

The  propagating-pits  are  oblong  beds  edged  with 
bricks,  with  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
various  stages  of  growth,  literally  by  the  million  : 
of  two  varieties  of  Pine  alone  Mr.  Nelson  had 
15,000,000  in  stock- -10,000,000  of  Pinus  Pinaster, 
and  of  Pinus  insignis  5,000,000,  whilst  of  several 
other  varieties  the  numbers  run  to  well  over  the 
million. 

Of  other  plantation  trees — Gums,  Wattles,  and 
Pines,  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  the 
numbers  range  from  half  a  million  to  two  or  three 
millions,  and  there  is  always  considerably  over  a 
million  Japanese  Privets  in  stock.  A  beautiful 
little  plantation  of  200,000  British  Oaks  was  one  of 
the  finest  Bights  in  the  nurseries,  and  the  acres  of 
Peach,  Apricot,  Almond,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  just  bursting  into  blossom  constituted  a  sight 
alone  worth  going  to  Booysen's  to  see.  Before 
leaving  the  trees  mention  must  be  made  of  a 
particularly  beautiful  variety  of  Pine,  Pinus 
australis,  of  which  the  foliage,  from  an  upright 
central  growth,  droops  over  like  the  spray  from  a 
fountain. 

Coming  now  to  the  flowers,  the  visitor  was  shown 
75,000  Roses  in  the  propagating  pits,  and  some 
50,000  more  were  already  transplanted  into  the 
grounds,  whence  they  will  be  taken  for  disposal  to 
customers  at  the  proper  season.  These  included 
no  fewer  than  250  distinct  varieties  ;  a  fact  which 
alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  resources  of  the 
establishment. 

About  the  centre  of  the  nurseries  stands  a  very 
large  plant-house.  This  is  crammed  with  flowers 
and  plants  requiring  more  or  less  shelter,  and 
obtained  from  every  part  of  the  world.  These 
included  thousands  of  magnificent  Ferns,  Magno- 
lias, Camellias,  Azileas,  &c.  Of  Cannas  alone 
there  were  over  100  different  varieties,  of  which 
thirty  were  new  varieties  just  received  from 
France.  In  this  house  were  also  to  be  seen  hundreds 
of  plants  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  most 
exclusive  of  conservatories.  These  included  Tea, 
Indigo,  and  other  economical  plants,  many  of  the 
rarest  and  choicest  specimens  of  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubs,  Japanese  Bamboos,  and  botanical 
specimens  from  practically  every  couotry  in  the 
world. 

There  is  a  real  curiosity  of  plant  growth  in  the 
shape  of  two  grand  specimens  of  the  "Elephant's 
Foot"  plant — Testudinaria  elephantipes.  These 
were  indeed  remarkable,  with  the  outer  integument 
cut  out  so  as  to  form  a  number  of  pyramidal  struc- 
tures and  strata,  for  all  the  world  like  a  dark  grey 
shale.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  they  could  be 
of  natural  growth,  so  extraordinary  did  they  look. 
Next  came  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  including 
some  40,000  Apple,  30,000  Pear,  15,000  Walnut, 
and  about  20,000  Quince — to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
stocked  by  Mr.  Nelson.  Next  came  the  more 
essentially  European  plantation  and  avenue-trees, 
golden-leaved  Elms,  Hawthorns,  and  Silver  Birch; 
a  magnificent  lot  of  Oriental  Plane-trees,  European 
and  American  Birches  in  endless  variety,  a  very 
beautiful  variegated  Sycamore,  and  many  others. 
Specimens  of  the  Wellingtouia — the  largest  tree 
in  the  world — better  known  to  the  uniuitiated  as 
the  giant-tree  of  California  ;  the  Salisburia  avianti- 
folia,  a  tree  with  a  large  Maidenhair-shaped  leaf,  an 
ornament  to  any  garden  ;  the  Philadelphia  grandi- 
rlora,  a  flower  which  is  being  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Orange-blossom  ;  a  fine  lot  of  the  beautiful 
Flame-tree  of  Australia  ;  the  Parkinsonia  aculeata, 
a  very  remarkable-looking  tree  ;  Acanthus,  Arundo 
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Douax  variegata,  a  variegated  Reed  in  wbite  and 
dark  green,  are  all  there,  and  Cypresses  by  the 
million;  3,000.000  of  C.  macrocarpa  alone  being  in 
stock.  English  Laburnums,  English  Box,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Lilacs,  Acacias,  Lemon,  Orange,  and 
Naartje  trees,  &c,  in  large  variety." 


The   Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWEE    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Montbretias  and  Tigridias  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country,  revel  in  moist  land  and  full  sun- 
shine, flowering  with  great  freedom  and  increasing 
rapidly.  Both  plants  may  be  dug  up  at  this 
season,  divided,  and  replanted.  The  best  kind  of 
soil  for  them  is  a  rich  sandy-loam. 

Wall  Climbers. — Those  of  a  half  hardy  nature, 
which  may  be  beginning  to  grow,  may  be  pruned 
and  thinned  out.  Special  attention  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  early  flowering  deciduous  climbers, 
sueh  as  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Forsythia  suspensa, 
and  F.  viridissima,  which  are  the  better  for  being 
left  unpruned  till  out  of  flower.  Olearias  in 
variety,  Olea  exoelsa,  O.  fragrans,  Myrtus  com- 
munis and  Eugenia  lineata,  Myrsine  africana, 
Phlomis  fruticosa,  Tamarix  gallica,  Euonymus  fim- 
hriatus,  Rhamnus  alaternus,  will  be  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  superfluous  shoots,  so  as  to  admit 
sunlight  and  air  to  the  heads.  Some  of  these 
plants,  being  in  some  localities  only  half  hardy, 
flower  better  when  the  shoots  become  thoroughly 
matured  ;  hence  the  need  to  keep  the  shoots  some- 
what thin  ;  they  also  withstand  the  cold  better 
than  when  they  are  left  unpruned.  Climbers,  &c, 
growing  on  old  walls  should  have  their  shoots 
thinned  out,  but  not  very  severely,  as  they  may, 
with  the  aid  of  staples  and  wall-hooks,  be  allowed 
to  grow  with  some  amount  of  freedom,  spurring  in 
tforeright  shoots  so  as  to  give  a  verdant  appearance 
to  the  plants  from  base  to  summit. 

Camellias  in  the  Open  Air. — It  is  not  very 
generally  known,  or  the  knowledge  is  seldom  acted 
upon,  that  the  Camellia  is  able  to  live  out  of  doors 
and  produce  numerous  flowers  in  sheltered  spots 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  My  ex- 
perience here  with  a  large  collection  is  that,  during 
severe  winters,  when  20"  of  frost  have  been 
registered,  not  a  plant  was  lost.  The  necessary 
■conditions  are  protection  from  cutting  winds,  and 
a  warm  situation,  conditions  often  to  be  found 
in  thin  woods  and  gardens,  well  furnished  with 
thick  high  shrubberies  of  evergreens.  To  flower 
the  plant  satisfactorily,  and  render  it  proof  against 
hard  frosts,  the  wood  must  be  well  ripened.  At  the 
time  of  writing,  our  Camellias  are  covered  with 
their  showy  flowers  in  great  variety  of  colour  ;  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  has  received  artificial  protection. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  the  land  be  relieved  of 
stagnant  moisture,  and  proper  preparation  made  in 
regard  to  the  soil  and  its  depth.  A  favourable 
aspect  for  Camellias  is  S.S.W.,  having  protection 
of  a  tall  hedge,  or  a  wall  on  the  east  side,  so  that 
the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach  the  plants  very  early  in 
the  day,  a  rapid  thawing  of  the  blooms  when  open 
-dainaging  them  greatly.  Camellias  when  trained 
against  a  wall,  are  easily  protected  from  frost 
when  in  bloom,  by  hanging  doubled  fishing-nets,  &c, 
over  them  of  an  evening  when  frost  threatens.  A 
very  suitable  compost  consists  of  turfy  peat  two- 
thirds,  dried  cow-dung  one-third,  together  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  coarse  sand  or  road-grit,  and 
soot.  The  whole  should  be  mixed  and  thrown 
together  in  a  heap  a  few  days  before  being  used. 
Camellias  which  have  been  grown  in  the  green- 
house are  suitable  for  planting  out  of  doors,  the 
wood  being  firm  and  well  matured.  Small  plants 
require  careful  treatment  for  a  few  years  after 
■being  planted.  The  staple  should  be  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  3  to  4  feet,  which  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  lay  in  drain -pipes  or  rubble  - 
drains,  and  over  these  to  place  peat-turves,  topside 
-downwards,  and  then  follow  with  the  above 
compost.  If  the  Camellias  are  very  strong  and 
vigorous,  three  layers  of  such  turves  would  be  better 
than  the  compost,  as  being  more  lasting.  As  the 
Camellia  begins  to  grow  when  flowering  ceases, 
then  is  the  safest  time  to  harden  off  the  plants  by 
opening  the  greenhouse  ventilators  to  the  fullest 
•extent ;  or  to  remove  the  plants,  if  in  tubs  and  pots, 
to  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors  for  a  time.     The 


mouth  of  May  is  a  fitting  time  to  transplant  Camel- 
lias to  the  open  ground,  and  to  carry  out  any 
pruning  that  may  be  called  for.  The  plants  should 
be  planted  somewhat  close  together  for  mutual 
protection,  at  the  same  time  each  plant  should 
be  afforded  ample  rooting  space.  Do  not  bury  the 
ball  more  than  4  inches  iu  the  case  of  large  plants, 
and  less  than  this  in  the  case  of  small  ones. 

Violets.  —  At  this  season,  beds  of  Violets  in 
variety  should  be  formed  with  young  runners 
furnished  with  roots,  avoiding  anything  not  of  this 
season's  growth.  The  soil  should  be  dressed  with 
leaf-mould  or  well  decayed  hot-bed  manure,  and  be 
deeply  dug.  Plant  the  runners  in  straight  lines  at 
one  foot  apart,  spreading  out  the  loots  in  planting, 
and  using  a  trowel  in  preference  to  a  dibber.  If 
planted  where  there  is  a  little  shade  to  be  got 
from  fruit-bushes,  &c. ,  kept  supplied  with  water 
in  dry  weather,  and  afforded  weak  liquid- manure 
occasionally,  good  healthy  growth  will  ensue. 
Such  varieties  as  Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza, 
Neapolitan,  &c,  should  have  the  runners  removed 
as  they  push  forth,  and  be  kept  to  one  head.  Thus 
treated  they  make  line  plants  for  transplanting  to 
frames  in  the  first  week  of  September. 

Miscellaneous.  — As  soon  after  heavy  rain  as  the 
roller  can  be  used  on  the  lawns  without  smearing 
the  turf  with  the  worm  casts,  let  it  be  got  to  work  ; 
and  when  mowing  must  begin,  let  the  scythe  be 
employed  for  the  first  two  cuttings,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  turf  has  been  well  swept  with  the  broom, 
the  machine  may  be  used  with  safety.  Continue  to 
bring  all  but  the  more  tender  bedding-plants  from 
the  glasshouses  and  pits,  under  temporary  shelters  ; 
and  see  that  all  such  shelters  are  rendered  safe  and 
efficient,  the  weather  being  very  treacherous  at  this 
season.  The  old  roots  of  Dahlias  that  have  been 
established  in  pots  some  time,  may  be  placed  in 
turfen  or  other  pits,  and  afforded  plenty  of  air  in 
mild  weather.  Gladiolus  may  continue  to  be 
planted.  Stir  the  soil  of  the  bulb-beds  if  the 
carpet  plants  permit  of  this  being  done,  and  in 
porous,  dry  soils,  afford  water  to  the  various 
bedding-plants,  bulbs,  &c.  When  the  flowers  of 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  &c  ,  are  expanded, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  water  to  the 
beds,  let  a  spouted  water-can,  or  a  hose  having  a 
small  nozzle  be  used,  instead  of  a  rose  or  a  spreader, 
so  that  the  flowers  be  not  wetted. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  P.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Disbudding  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. — The  trees 
have  made  much  progress  in  the  last  ten  days,  so 
that  thinning  the  young  shoots,  or  disbudding,  may 
now  begin.  This  operation  should  be  carried  out  so 
that  no  perceptible  check  is  given,  and  with  this 
intent  it  should  be  spread  over  a  period  of  from 
three  to  four  weeks  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  weather.  The  first  thinning  may  consist 
of  the  removal  of  shoots  standing  at  right  angles  to 
the  branches  (forerights),  those  pointing  towards 
the  wall,  and  a  slight  general  thinning  of  the 
remainder  to  about  twelve  inches  apart.  In  about 
a  week  later,  another  disbudding  may  be  done.  At 
the  last  thinning  one  good  shoot  should  be  left  at 
the  base  of  last  year's  shoots,  unless  circumstances 
determine  otherwise.  If  two  should  be  wanted, 
retain  the  next  best  placed  shoot  above  this,  only  let 
it  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  branch,  and  in  all 
cases  leave  a  shoot  at  the  tip,  which  may  be  stopped 
later  on  should  there  not  be  SDace  for  training  it  in 
full  length.  Let  all  well  placed  shoots  necessary  to 
fill  up  vacant  spaces  be  retained.  With  regard 
to  young  trees,  sufficient  shoots  should  be  retained, 
not  only  to  furnish  bearing  wood,  but  for  extension 
shoots.  Such  shoots  as  show  great  vigour  must  be 
stopped  in  order  to  equalise  the  flow  of  sap,  and  if  the 
resulting  breaks  are  also  vigorous,  let  them  also  be 
stopped.  Oftentimes  numerous  laterals  result  from 
this  second  pinching,  aud  if  there  is  space  for 
some  of  these,  a  few  of  the  best  may  be  tied  or 
nailed  to  the  wall.  The  disbudder  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  puff  for  distributing  the  tobacco- 
powder  to  use  against  aphides  harbouring  at  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  until  such  time  as  a  liquid 
insecticide  can  be  made  use  of.  All  Peach-borders 
must  be  kept  in  a  properly  moist  condition,  but  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  water  will  be  required  for 
some  weeks,  excepting  in  gardens  where  glass 
copings  are  in  use  ;  in  any  case  the  sub-soil  tester 
should  be  employed.     On  strong,  adhesive   loams 


it  is  a  good  practice  to  mulch  the  alleys  with  long 
litter  before  the  soil  gets  compacted  by  being 
trampled  upon,  and  thus  keep  the  soil  open.  A 
line  of  broad  pieces  of  planking  laid  on  the  alleys 
serves  the  same  purpose,  and  is  comfortable  to 
walk  upon. 

Strawberries. — The  land  should  now  be  hoed,  and 
weeds  and  rubbish  raked  off  previously  to  mulch- 
ing the  space  between  the  plants.  Aged  planta- 
tions and  weakly  plants  should  be  afforded  dress- 
ings of  well-rotted  manure,  and  if  chemicals  are 
used,  it  should  be  with  great  caution,  otherwise  an 
over-luxuriance  of  foliage  may  be  induced.  Potash 
is  a  good  manure  for  these  plants.  If  slugs  are 
troublesome,  let  the  soil  between  the  plants  receive 
a  dressing  of  new-slaked  lime.  The  best  kind  of 
material  for  mulching  of  Strawberry-beds  is  long 
stable-litter,  freed  from  all  the  finer  and  shorter 
portious,  and  used  just  as  it  comes  fresh  from  the 
stables.  This  will  become  washed  and  sweetened 
by  rain  some  time  before  the  fruit  ripens.  An 
early  application  of  the  straw  mulch  is  very 
desirable  on  light,  dry  soils. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Later  Peach  ■  houses. — The  gardener  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  remove  superfluous 
shoots,  and  any  that  are  likely  to  crowd  the  trees 
later  on.  Always  work  in  this  matter  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  downwards.  The  same  holds  good 
with  thinning  the  fruit,  for  there  is  no  greater 
waste  of  the  energies  of  the  trees  than  to  allow  a 
large  number  of  fruits  to  remain  until  after  stoning 
and  then  to  thin  them.  The  setting  bloom  may 
still  be  assisted  by  shaking  and  otherwise  dis- 
tributing the  pollen. 

Vines. — Young  Vines  planted  last  year  are  com- 
mencing to  grow  freely,  requiring  frequent  attention 
in  order  to  secure  the  leaders  in  their  proper 
position,  and  to  throw  the  whole  strength  of  the 
plant  into  the  forming  of  one  strong  shoot.  Let 
all  shoots  on  the  canes,  except  the  central  one,  be 
disbudded,  and  one  a  few  inches  below  it,  which 
should  be  stopped  at  the  fifth  leaf  reckoned  from 
its  base.  The  object  of  retaining  this  second  shoot 
is  to  furnish  a  new  rod,  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
other.  Where  the  Vines  are  of  great  strength,  two 
or  three  moderate-sized  bunches  may  be  allowed  to 
develop.  Encourage  short  jointed  firm  growth  by 
employing  a  moderate  temperature  only,  and  free 
ventilation.  Let  the  rods  be  stopped  at  every  S  or 
10  feet  of  new  growth,  until  they  reach  the  top  of 
the  Vinery,  when  all  future  growth  should  be 
unrestrained.  The  laterals  should  be  stopped  at 
one  leaf  from  the  point  of  origin,  until  near  the  top 
of  the  house,  at  which  point  several  of  them  may 
be  allowed  to  extend  along  with  the  main  rod,  in 
order  to  encourage  vigorous  rooting.  Super- 
numerary Vines  should  always  be  planted,  and 
these  will  be  able  to  carry  half-a-dozen  bunches 
each,  and  may  be  retained  for  three  seasons,  taking 
fruit  from  them  each  year  higher  and  higher  so  as 
to  avert  any  crowding  of  the  foliage  and  shoots  of 
the  permanent  Vines.  By  adopting  this  practice 
the  serious  matter  of  overcropping  the  permanent 
Vines  need  not  ensue.  [In  order  to  force  the  cane 
to  throw  out  laterals  regularly  it  is  good  practice 
to  stop  the  leader,  and  keep  it  stopped,  till  the 
dormant  bud  at  that  point  breaks.   Ed.] 

Aged  Vines. — Such  of  these  as  have  been  partially 
lifted  may,  and  commonly  do,  start  into  growth 
rather  lacking  in  vigour,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  sluggish  activity  of  the  roots,  a  steady  degree 
of  moisture  should  be  afforded  the  borders  without 
saturating  the  soil,  and  considerable  atmospheric 
humidity  allowed  in  the  vinery.  The  temperature 
of  the  vinery  at  night  need  not  exceed  53° ;  and 
during  bright  sunshine  a  thin  shading  thrown  over 
the  roof  will  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  A  light 
crop  of  fruit  only  should  be  taken,  otherwise  most  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  lifting  the  Vines  will  be 
long  delayed.  After  free  growth  has  commenced, 
the  laterals  must  not  be  too  much  or  too  frequently 
stopped,  except  the  shoots  that  will  bear  bunches 
next  year. 

Melons. — Having  obtained  a  good  set  of  fruits, 
and  these  are  observed  to  be  growing  in  size,  let  the 
number  be  reduced  to  three,  or  at  the  most  four, 
fruits  per  plant,  the  fruits  retained  being  about  of 
equal  size,  and  in  good  positions  as  regards  sun- 
light, the  heavier  part  of  the  crop  being  on  the 
upper   parts  of   the  plants.     The  fruits  on  plants 
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grown  on  trellises  must  be  supported  with  specially- 
made  nets  or  pieces  of  slate  of  al>out  G  inches  square, 
having  holes  drilled  in  the  corners  for  the  purpose  of 
slinging  them  with  wire  or  twine.  Slate  being  but 
very  slightly  absorbent  of  moisture,  very  little 
dampness  remains  round  the  fruit  after  syriDging 
the  plants.  At  this  stage  every  flower  should  be 
removed  early,  and  superfluous  shoots  stopped 
forthwith.  Keep  the  soil  of  the  bed  uniformly 
moist  until  the  fruits  begin  to  show  signs  of  ripen- 
ing, and  afford  weak  liquid-manure  whenever  root- 
moisture  is  necessary,  supplementing  this  with 
a  light  top-dressing  of  turfy  loam  and  fresh  soot. 
Syringe  the  foliage  lightly  at  closing  time  on  sunny 
afternoons,  and  maintain  a  steady  amount  of 
humidity  in  the  air  of  the  Melon-house  by  damp- 
ing the^floors,  &c,  or  by  means  of  evaporating- 
troughs.  Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
foliage  first  formed  in  perfect  condition  until  the 
fruits  are  ripe,  otherwise  they  will  be  deficient  in 
good  flavour.  The  bottom-heat  should  be  kept  at 
from  75°  to  80°,  and  that  of  the  air  at  from  70°  to 
75°  at  night,  and  80°  by  day.  Let  air  be  freely 
admitted  on  mild  days,  and  if  the  foliage  appears 
lacking  in  strength,  apply  a  light  tiffany  shading 
during  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day.  Seed  may 
be  sown  and  successions  planted  out  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  accommodation  available. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigah, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Dendrobium  Phalanopsis  Schriiderianum. — The 
comparative  ease  with  which  this  plant  may  be 
grown,  and  its  wondeifiil  freedom  of  flowering, 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  every  plant  stove,  even  in 
gardens  where  Orchids  are  not  generally  cultivated. 
The  conditions  prevailing  iu  a  plant-stove  are  those 
just  suited  to  its  requirements  when  in  growth. 
Suspended  in  the  lightest  position,  syringed,  and 
otherwise  treated  as  the  other  occupants  are,  strong 
leafy  bulbs  develop,  which,  on  reaching  their  limit, 
produce  numerous  racemes  of  lovely  flowers.  As 
the  plant  is  now  pushing  forth  new  growths,  the 
surface  material  may  be  renewed,  and  if  necessary 
a  new  pot  afforded.  In  case  of  repotting,  let  the 
plant  be  treated  exactly  like  a  newly  imported 
plant,  cutting  away  the  dead  roots  in  order  to 
lessen  the  size  of  the  ball  a  good  deal,  so  that  a  pot 
or  pan  of  a  similar  size  to  the  old  one  may  be  used. 
Place  a  crock,  hollow  side  downwards,  over  the 
hole,  place  the  plant  in  the  pot,  tying  some  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  to  the  wires,  and  fill  in  with 
crocks,  and  afford  surfacing  of  good  turfy-peat 
and  fresh  moss,  mixed  together  in  equal  propor- 
tions. Until  roots  emerge  from  the  base  of  the 
new  pseudo-bulbs,  water  should  be  very  sparingly 
applied,  but  afterwards,  in  favourable  conditions, 
too  much  water  can  scarcely  be  afforded.  Duriog 
dull  and  rainy  weather,  the  water-can  and  syringe 
should  be  very  carefully  employed,  or  the  young 
growth  will  damp  off.  Newly-imported  plants 
should  be  closely  examined  for  traces  of  the 
little  boring  insect  which  often  infests  imported 
plants,  and  which  if  left  on  them  would  soon  spread, 
and  bring  ruin  on  the  whole  collection.  The  only 
preventible  means  that  I  can  recommend  is  to 
forthwith  burn  all  affected  plants  or  pseudo-bulbs. 
Other  species  of  Dendrobium  needing  similar  cul- 
tural treatment  and  situation  are  D.  bigibbum,  D. 
Statterianum,  D.  Leeanum,  D.  Goldiei,  D.  undula- 
tum,  and  D.  formosum.  These  species  about  once 
in  three  weeks  should  be  lightly  fumigated  in  order 
to  check  the  increase  of  thrips. 

Odontoglossnm  grande. — Plants  of  this  species 
now  showing  signs  of  activity  after  a  long 
reBt,  may  be  gradually  encouraged  to  push  forth 
leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs.  Those  plants  which 
have  sufficient  rootiug  space  for  a  time  should 
have  most  of  the  surface  materials  renewed, 
and  others  needing  more  space  should  be 
turned  out,  all  decayed  material  and  roots  removed, 
and  returned  to  clean  pots  which  are  rather 
more  than  half  filled  with  crocks,  placing  over 
these  and  amongst  the  roots  good  turfy  Orchid- 
peat  and  living  sphagnum-moss  in  equal  propor- 
tions. These  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
genial  house,  where  the  day  temperature  rises  con- 
siderably with  sun-heat,  the  night  temperature 
does  not  go  beyond  58°,  and  the  conditions  are 
genial  and  favour  growth.  Water  should  be 
sparingly  applied  for  some  time  afterwards,  and 
spraying  overhead  and  amongst  the  pots  on  bright 
days  carried  out  instead.  O.  Insleayi  needs  to  be 
kept  drier  at  the  root  than  O.  grande,  otherwise 
the  treatment  is  similar. 


Odontoglossnm  Uro-Shmneri  is  a  very  distinct 
and  useful  species,  and  the  flowers  suitable  for 
many  different  uses.  Here  the  plant  thrives  in 
company  with  Masdevallias.  When  the  roots 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  young  growth  is  the  right 
time  to  repot  it ;  in  doing  this,  let  the  base  of  the 
plant  be  raised  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  afford  plenty  of  drainage.  Owing  to  the 
saturated  state  of  the  atmosphere,  large  supplies 
of  water  at  the  root  are  only  needed  during  the 
height  of  the  growing  season. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonhirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Spinach. — To  afford  a  continued  summer  supply 
of  this  vegetable,  sowings  should  be  made  at  inter- 
vals of  three  weeks,  and  after  this  date  partially- 
shaded  positions  should  be  chosen  for  the  crops, 
too  much  exposure  to  sunshine  soon  causing  the 
plant  to  run  up  to  flower.  The  soil  in  which 
Spinach  succeeds  is  one  that  is  naturally  moist, 
and  has  been  well  trenched  and  manured.  It  forms 
a  crop  for  interlining  the  rows  of  Beans  or  Peas, 
and  in  such  places  the  plants  obtain  shelter  from 
the  sun  ;  but  it  is  a  method  which  should  be 
carried  out  only  when  the  rows  of  Peas,  &c,  are 
5,  6,  and  7  feet  apart.  When  grown  on  land  by 
itself  the  drills  may  be  drawn  at  12  to  15  inches 
apart,  6  inches  broad,  and  1  inch  deep.  If  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  soil  is  dry,  water  should  be 
applied  to  the  drills,  and  the  seed  steeped  in  water 
for  four  or  five  hours  before  sowing  it.  If  the 
seed  be  of  good  germinating  power,  sow  thinly,  and 
thin  out  pirtially  when  the  plants  have  made  two 
or  three  leaves  ;  and  later,  afford  another  thinning, 
leaving  the  plants  at  about  6  inches  apart.  The 
Victoria  and  the  round-seeded  Spinaches  are  best 
for  summer  use,  not  running  so  quickly  to  seed  as 
some  others. 

Turnips. — The  first  thinning  may  now  be  made 
from  the  plants  raised  from  the  March  sowings. 
Turnip-seed  may  now  be  sown  at  intervals  of 
fourteen  to  twenty-one  days,  till  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June,  and  in  early  districts  a  month  later. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Turnip  is  more  difficult  in 
stiff  soils  than  in  light  ones,  the  plants  being  more 
apt  "to  bolt''  before  the  bulbs  are  ready  for  use  ;  and 
as  a  corrective,  the  most  friable,  lightest  plots  should 
be  chosen  for  this  crop  in  gardens  situated  on  soils 
of  this  class.  The  plot  of  land  should  be  trodden 
regularly,  made  level  and  smooth,  and  then  the 
drills  should  be  pegged  out  at  15  inches  apart, 
and  be  drawn,  and  not  quite  2  inches  deep. 
This  method  is  preferable  to  broad-cast  sowing, 
the  ground  being  more  easily  weeded  and  hoed. 
It  is  good  practice  before  sowing  to  dress  the 
plot  with  fresh  soot,  wood-ashes,  or  lime,  in 
order  to  protect  the  young  plants  from  the 
Turnip-flea.  During  dry  weather,  water  should  be 
copiously  afforded,  Among  the  best  varieties  for 
these  crops  will  be  found  Criterion,  Strap-leaf,  and 
Veitch's  Red  Globe.  The  thinning  of  the  plants 
should  be  done  at  twice,  as  in  the  case  of  Spinach. 

Borecoles. — The  Lapland,  Asparagus  and  Cot- 
tager's Kales  have  in  recent  years  been  almost 
worthless,  owing  to  a  disease  whose  ravages  so  far 
are  unchecked,  and  as  these  vegetables  filled  a  gap 
between  winter  Coleworts  and  early  Cabbages  their 
loss  is  much  felt.  The  tall  and  the  dwarf  curled 
Kales  are  very  hardy,  but  the  heads  are  not  equal 
in  form,  nor  the  sprouts  so  tender  and  delicate  as 
the  former.  Seeds  of  all  of  these  may  now  be  sown 
on  fairly  rich  land  in  a  sunny  situation,  drawing 
seed-drills  one  foot  apart  in  preference  to  broad- 
castiog  the  seed.  Make  the  land  firm  and  level 
before  proceeding  to  sow  it. 

Frame  Polatos. — The  earliest  crops  are  now 
maturing,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  moderately 
dry  rather  than  moist,  and  during  bright  days  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  should  be  afforded  the 
frames.  The  next  of  the  succession  crops  may  at 
this  date  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  need  moulding 
up.  The  soil  in  these  frames  should  be  maintained 
in  a  moist  state.  The  lights  must  be  closed  early 
by  3.30  p.m.,  after  having  slightly  wetted  the 
foliage. 

Mushrooms. — The  crops  on  beds  in  the  open 
ground  with  the  warmer  weather  prevailing  will  be 
coming  along  more  freely  than  heretofore,  render- 
ing the  straw  and  hurdle-coverings  unnecessary. 
If  on  examination  the  beds  are  found  to  be  dryish, 
apply  tepid  water  copiously,  and  replace  the  old 
coverings  with  a  thinner  one  of  hay  or  straw. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Caladiums  that  have  become  established  will  now 
need  less  shading.  They  should  be  provided  with 
light  tiffany  blinds,  for  use  only  during  very  bright 
sunshine  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  additional 
exposure  to  light  will  develop  greater  colour  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  leaf-stalks  will  be  firmer.  Maintain 
a  hot  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of 
70°  during  the  night.  Admit  outside  air  more 
freely  than  hitherto,  but  prevent  cold  draughts 
occurring.  The  plants  will  need  frequent  root- 
waterings,  and  may  be  syringed  with  tepid  soft 
water  morning  and  afternoon,  closing  the  house  for 
three  or  four  hours,  when  the  temperature  (with 
sun-heat)  may  safely  be  permitted  to  rise  to  85°  or 
90°  ;  the  condensed  vapour  on  the  glass  will  afford 
sufficient  shade.  Those  plants  intended  for  speci- 
mens, or  for  table-decoration,  should  be  neatly 
staked,  drawing  the  foliage  outwards,  and  leaving 
the  centre  of  the  plant  open  for  the  larger  leaves 
to  develop  fully.  Cut  off  all  flower-Bpathes  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  unless  they  are  required  for  cross- 
breeding. 

Achimenes.— When  stems  have  grown  2  or  3  ins. 
high,  transfer  the  plants  to  pots  or  pans  in  which 
they  will  flower,  using  a  light  sandy  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould.  For 
keeping  the  mould  within  the  wires  of  suspended 
baskets,  the  trimmings  from  the  edgings  of  walks, 
and  which  have  been  in  a  heap  for  some  time,  is 
better  than  moss.  An  intermediate  temperature  is 
best  for  the  present,  but  when  the  plants  have 
again  rooted,  and  are  growing  quickly,  they  will 
need  to  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. 

Velosias,  Balsams,  <fcc—  Pot  off  seedlings  of  these 
and  other  such  annuals  into  small  pots ;  any 
neglect  of  them  at  this  stage  will  render  them 
comparatively  useless,  and  if  any  should  become 
"  drawn"  it  will  be  best  to  throw  them  away  and 
sow  more  seeds.  Use  a  light  sandy  soil  for  these 
seedlings,  and  keep  them  close  to  the  glass. 
Celosias  are  very  subject  to  attacks  from  red- 
spider,  and  must  be  syringed  regularly  with 
water.  Heated  pits  or  the  shelves  in  greenhouses 
will  afford  suitable  conditions  for  the  plants  at 
present.  . 

Thinning-ma  of  Mignonette,  Gypiophila,  Godetia, 
Calliopsis,  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  dc  ,  in  pots, 
must  be  given  timely  attention.  Plants  of  Carna- 
tion Margarita,  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  thumb-pots,  using 
a  light  sandy  mould.  For  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering,  they  are  best  cultivated  in  6-inch  pots. 
During  the  summer  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes 
outside,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  We  have 
planted  them  out  and  potted  them  again  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  this  practice  was  not  very  successful. 
About  SO  per  cent,  of  the  plants  usually  produce 
double  flowers,  and  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the 
plants  to  open  one  flower  before  the  final  potting 
takes  place,  so  that  the  single  varieties  may  be 
rejected.         

Saxifraga  Rudolphiana  COMPACTA.— It 
is  well  known  to  those  who  have  considerable 
experience  with  Saxifrages  of  the  oppositifolia 
section  that  they  are  somewhat  difficult  plants 
to  flower  well  in  many  gardens.  The  necessary 
moisture  is  not  always  present  in  the  soil  or  applied 
by  the  gardener,  and  as  a  consequence  the  blooms 
are  mostly  extremely  few.  In  my  garden,  which 
has  a  very  dry  subsoil,  this  difficulty  can  only  be 
surmounted  by  affording  lavish  supplies  of  water  in 
spring  and  summer.  Where  water  is  scarce,  as- 
hore, it  is  not  always  possible  to  afford  everything 
the  required  quantity  of  water.  1  find,  however, 
that  the  variety  of  Saxifraga  Rudolphiana  com- 
pacta  is  more  accommodating  than  the  other 
varieties  of  S.  oppositifolia,  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  shade  it  will  thrive  and  flower  freely. 
I  bought  a  plant  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
and  planted  it  on  a  terraced  rockery  with  a 
north-west  exposure  ;  and  on  March  24  it  was 
abundantly  furnished  with  its  purple  -  coloured 
flowers.  I  observe  that  S.  Rudolphiaua  no  longer 
ranks  as  a  species,  but  is  included  among  the 
varieties  of  S.  oppositifolia— a  decision  with  which 
one  cannot  quarrel,  so  closely  do  many  of  the 
Saxifrages  of  this  class  resemble  each  other. 
S.     1  matt. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

slhOUld    be    WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations. — The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  selec 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <&c. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR    MAY. 


THURSDAY, 

May 

SATURDAY, 

May 

TUESDAY, 

May 

WEDNESDAY, 

May 

TUESDAY, 

May 

WEDNESDAY,    May  23 

THURSDAY, 

FRIDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,    May  30 


3— Liunean  Society,  Meeting. 

5  /  Societe    Francaise    ».l' Horticulture 
°  I      de  Londres,  Meeting. 

("Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 

8-1  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund 
I  (Annual  Dinner  at  Cafe  Monico). 
\  Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  show). 

,  (,/ Royal  Botanic  Society,  Exhibition 
'  t     in  Regent's  Park. 

{Kew  Guild  Dinner,  at  the  Hulbovn 
Restaurant. 
Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  show). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
in  the  Temple  Gardens,  London 
(3  days). 

York  Florists'  Exhibition. 

Devon  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Show,  at  Barnstable 
(3  days). 

May  24  /  Linnean  Society  (Anniversary  Meet- 

/  International  Congress  of  Horticul- 
May  25-[      ture  and  Arboriculture,  at  Paris 
I     Exhibition  (2  days). 

f  Somerset  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation, Show. 


Counties,  Show  at  Bath  (5  days). 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,    May     2.  -  Gladiolus,     Spirals,    Begonias, 

Carnations,  Tuberoses,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Palms,  Ac. 
FRIDAY,  May  4.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 51 'o°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.—  April  25  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  48°  ;  Min.  43°. 
Provinces.—  April  25  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  51°,  off  Irish  Coast ; 
Min.,  41°,  off  Tynemouth. 


The  special  meeting  of  the  Royal 

The  Royal        Horticultural  Society,  held  in  the 
Horticultural 

Society.         Drill    Dall   on    Wednesday  last, 

was    well    attended,    and   much 

interest  was  felt  in  the  proceedings,  but  little 

or  no  fresh  information,   such  as  we  thought 

might  have  been  given  in   explanation  of  the 

policy  of  the  Council,  was  afforded.    The  result 

was  thus  perhaps  not  quite  what  was  expected. 

but  it  was  satisfactory  in  the  main,  and  though 

at  times  the  debate  was  somewhat  confused,  all 

parties  left  in  good  humour  after  an  exchange 

of  compliments.     How  different  the  result  was 

from  the  official  programme  may  be  seen  from 

the  perusal  of  the  details  given  in  the  notice 

summoning  the  meeting  : — 

"(1.)  To  consider  and  sanction  if  approved  (either 
with  or  without  addition,  omission,  or  altera- 
tion), certain  new  bye-laws  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  Supplemental  Charter  lately 
granted  to  the  Society. 
(2.)  To  consider  and  adopt,  if  approved,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  viz.  :  — 

(a.)  That  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation   adopted   unanimously   at    the 


Annual  General  Meeting  to  celebrate  the 
Centenary  of  the  Society  by  removing  the 
gardens  from  Chiswick,  this  meeting 
adopts  the  proposal  of  the  Council  to 
purchase  a  freehold  site  in  the  parish  of 
Limpsfield,  in  Surrey,  and  authorises  the 
Council  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
acquiring  the  said  site,  and  for  developing 
new  gardens  thereon. 

(Ij. )  That    this   meeting    authorises  the 

Council   to  enter   into   negotiations   with 

and    to   obtain    the    co-operation    of    the 

Board   of   Agriculture   and   Horticulture, 

the  University  of  London,  and  the  County 

Councils,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 

in  connection  with  or  in  affiliation  to  the 

Society,   of    a    representative    School    of 

Practical  and  Scientific  Horticulture  ;  the 

scheme  to  be  duly  submitted  to  the  Fellows 

for  approval. 

N.B. — The  Supplemental  Charter  and  the  new 

Bye-laws  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next  number 

of  the  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxiii,  part  3.     Fellows 

requiring  an  advance  proof   of   the    Bye-laws   can 

obtain   it  on  personal  application  at  the  Society's 

Office.  By  Order  of  Council, 

VV.  Wilks,  Secretary." 

Here  were  the  results  : — The  President  began 
by  suggesting  that  the  new  bye-laws  be  taken  as 
read,  but  this  was  immediately  negatived,  and 
after  a  short  discussion  it  was  arranged,  on  the 
proposition  of  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer, 
that  the  consideration  of  these  important  matters 
should  be  postponed  till  the  Fellows  had  had 
better  opportunities  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  contents. 

The  way  was  then  cleared  for  the  discussion 
of  the  suggestions  made  in  (2.)  o.  and  {'!.)  b.,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  was  stated  that  the  lease 
of  the  existing  gardens  at  Chiswick  has  no 
fewer  than  twenty  \inirs  still  to  run.  We  em- 
phasise this  point  because  up  till  this  time  we 
have  been  unable  to  elicit  this  information, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Fellows  were  under  the 
impression  that  the  acquisition  of  the  proposed 
new  garden  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
speedy  expiration  of  the  lease  at  Chiswick. 

The  Council  acted  throughout  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  were  bound  by  the  resolutions 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting,  but  as  the  details 
of  the  proposed  scheme  were  not  then  unfolded, 
and  have  even  remained  so  till  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Elwbs  very  properly  held  that  the  Fellows 
at  least  could  not  be  held  to  have  assented  to 
matters  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  More- 
over he  hinted  that  the  Council  was  not 
unanimous  on  the  matter,  alluding  especially 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  who  had  resigned  his 
membership  of  the  Council  for  reasons  connected 
with  the  Limpsfield  site,  which  were  not  made 
public  at  the  meeting,  but  which  we  think  it 
important  to  publish  in  the  present  issue  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Sutton  now  withdraw  his  resignation,  as  his 
assistance  at  the  Council  would  be  very  valuable. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  spoke  of  other  possible 
ways  of  celebrating  the  Centenary,  especially 
by  the  erection  or  lease  of  suitable  premises 
for  the  Society's  meetings. 

Although  the  discussion  on  the  site  at 
Limpsfield  was  declared  out  of  o-der,  con- 
siderable incidental  reference  was  made  to 
this,  as  we  think,  preposterous  proposal,  the 
most  remarkable  point  elicited  being  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  held  by  competent  experts  as  to 
the  nature  and  suitability  of  the  site.  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton's  report,  as  we  have  said, 
was  not  read,  but  as  it  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  confidential  communication,  we  need 
no  longer  delay  its  publication. 


On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Council  very 
properly  appointed  a  strong  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Bunyard,  G.  Paul,  Pou- 
part,  and  Beckett,  to  visit  the  site,  and  report 
to  the  Council.  They  reported  that  the  site 
and  aspect  were  good,  but  that  the  land  had 
been  neglected,  the  drains  were  blocked,  and 
that  much  labour  would  be  required  to  bring 
the  land  into  proper  condition  for  a  garden.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  diversity  of 
opinion  between  Mr.  Sutton  and  the  Council's 
referees  was  not  so  great  in  practice  as'it  appears 
to  be  on  the  surface,  as  the  result  is  virtually 
identical.  In  any  case,  we  are  not  likely  to  hear 
any  more  of  the  ridiculous  proposal  to  establish  at 
great  expense  a  garden  in  an  inaccessible  corner 
of  Surrey,  for  the  following  resolution  was  put 
and  carried  by  a  large  majority — "That  this 
meeting  confirms  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  made  to,  and  adopted  unanimously  by, 
the  annual  general  meeting,  viz. ,  '  that  the 
Centenary  of  the  Society  be  celebrated  by 
removing  the  gardens  from  Chiswick,  subject  to 
the  Council  being  able  to  find  a  new  site  which 
commends  itself  to  the  majority  of  the  Fel- 
lows.'" The  provisional  clause,  in  which  lies 
all  the  virtue  of  the  resolution,  was  inserted  on 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Pearson,  and  it  has 
the  great  merit  of  providing  a  golden  bridge 
for  the  Council  in  their  future  proceedings,  and 
of  disarming  opposition. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  many  thanks 
were  expressed  to  the  Council  for  the  trouble 
they  have  taken,  and  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
for  the  tact  he  showed.  As  has  often  been  the 
case  before,  he  showed  that  he  is  not  only 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  but  the  President  of 
the  Society,  and  the  warmest  thanks  are  due  to 
him  for  his  concilatory  and  impartial  attitude 
which  brought  what  might  have  been  an 
embittered  meeting  to  a  satisfactory  close.  One 
word  more,  much  of  this  discussion  would  have 
beenrendered  unnecessary  if  the  Councilhad  been 
more  communicative  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  less  reticent  afterwards.  In  these  days  the 
Fellows  like  to  know  exactly  what  they  are 
expected  to  vote  for. 


It  will  be  generally  admitted  by 

Neglected  Varie-  ,  ,  ,        ■ 

ties  of  Pears.      gardeners  and  amateurs  having  a 

fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  our 
hardy  fruits,  that  some  of  the  older  varieties  of 
the  Pear  are  in  point  of  productiveness,  good- 
ness of  flavour,  and  ability  to  ripen  perfectly  in 
an  average  year  in  this  country,  the  equal  of 
many  of  the  much-extolled  newer  varieties. 
Taking  the  best  of  the  neglected  Pears  in  alpha- 
betical order,  we  have  Althorpe  Crassane,  raised 
by  T.  A.  Knight,  a  dessert  variety,  with  a 
rose-water  flavour,  of  fine  quality,  a  prolific 
bearer,  and  in  season  from  October  to  December. 
The  late  Dr.  R.  Hogg,  in  his  Fruit  Manual 
says  that  it  is  "good  as  a  standard,  but  the 
fruit  is  best  from  an  east  wall,"  and  in  this  he 
is  quite  right,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
midland  counties  ;  in  fact,  north  of  the  Humber 
it  is  no  good  as  a  bush  or  standard.  Ambrosia 
is  a  delicious  dessert  Pear,  in  season  in  Sep- 
tember, with  a  sweet,  tender,  perfumed  melt- 
ing 1lesh  ;  the  tree  bears  well,  and  is  a  hardy 
vigorous  grower.  It  has  several  synonyms, 
viz.,  Early  Beurre,  Orange  Rouge,  and  Diel's 
Braunroth  Pomeranzen  Birne.  Aston  Town  is 
a  small  dessert  Pear  of  good  quality,  in  season 
in  the  months  of  October  and  November.  The 
tree  succeeds  almost  anywhere  as  a  standard, 
bearing  as  such  abundantly  in  alternate  years  ; 
the  variety  should  be  largely  grown  as  a  market 
or  coster's  Pear. 
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Autmun  Bergamotte  was  commonly  found  in 
orchards  and  gardens,  being  more  adapted  for 
planting  in  the  former,  owing  to  the  large  size 
the  tree  attains.  It  is  of  columnar  rather  than 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  in  good  soils 
reaches  a  height  of  40  feet  ;  it  is  a  nice 
flavoured  fruit,  24  inches  wide  and  high,  that 
should  be  eaten  from  the  tree  or  soon  after 
being  gathered.  Flesh,  greenish-white,  tender, 
melting,  very  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured,  some- 
times rather  gritty  at  the  core  ;  it  ripens  in 
October.  Bezi  d'Hery,  a  fruit  of  medium  size, 
being  2j  inches  high  and  wide,  possessing  a 
Muscat  aroma,  white  flesh,  of  tine  grain,  and 
tender — a  first-rate  Pear  for  stewing.  In  use  in 
October  and  November  ;  it  ripens  its  fruits 
perfectly  in  the  south  when  grown  as  a  standard 
or  bush,  but  these  come  finer  from  a  tree  on  a 
west  or  east  wall.  Beurre  Langelier,  a  middle- 
sized  pyriform  fruit,  with  flesh  melting  and 
buttery,  and  vinous  flavour,  is  in  season  from 
December  to  the  end  of  January  ;  it  is  a  good 
variety  for  planting  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  country.  Broom  Park  is  a  small,  roundish, 
obovate  Pear,  with  a  melting,  sugary,  and 
aromatic  flesh.  A  good  January  Pear,  bearing 
equally  well  on  the  Pear  or  Quince  stocks. 

Moccas,  a  fruit  of  medium  size,  irregular  in 
outline,  yellow  fleshed,  tender,  melting,  and  of 
fine  grain,  with  a  rich  musky  flavour.  In 
season  December  and  January  ;  raised  by 
T.  A.  Knight,  and  named  by  him  after  Moccas 
Oourt  in  Herefordshire.  Muirfowl's  Egg,  an 
old  Scotch  dessert  fruit,  ripe  in  October,  should 
not  be  omitted  ;  it  makes  a  good  standard  for 
the  colder  parts  of  the  country.  The  flesh  is 
somewhat  buttery,  tender,  and  sweet. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  Swan's  Egg,  an  oval 
Pear,  of  good  cropping  properties,  doing  well 
on  west  or  south-west  walls ;  it  has  a  piquant 
agreeable  flavour,  and  melting  flesh,  and  is  at 
its  best  in  the  early  winter  months.  Our 
experience  shows  that  such  Pears  as  Chau- 
anontelle,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Monarch,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  and  the  various  Crassanes,  do 
■not  meet  with  so  much  favour  among  south 
■country  gardeners  as  their  merits  deserve. 
Chaumontelle  and  the  Crassanes  are  peculiarly 
Pears  for  the  south,  or  fur  the  south  wall  in 
northern  shires,  maturing  their  fruits  in  that 
position  only  in  exceptionally  warm  summers. 

Those  two  excellent  varieties,  Knight's 
Monarch  and  Chaumontelle,  may  be  planted 
an  the  south,  especially  on  the  warm  gravels  of 
Surrey  and  Middlesex,  as  standards,  perfecting 
their  fruits  in  warm  summers  quite  satisfac- 
torily, although  from  lack  of  thinning  when 
bearing  abundantly,  as  the  trees  sometimes  will 
■do,  the  fruits  are  not  so  large  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  them  when  grown  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  Our  purpose  will  have  been  served  if 
these  remarks  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  craft  some  of  the 
good  and  trustworthy  varieties  among  neglected 
Pears. 


Buckingham  Palace  Gardens  (see  Supple- 
ment).— Few  visitors  to  the  grimy  streets  of  London 
are  aware  of  the  beautiful  landscape  effects  within 
the  walls  that  encircle  the  grounds  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  By  special  permission  of  Her  Ma.testy, 
we  were  enabled  to  visit  and  take  photographs  of 
the  grounds.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  pub- 
lished. That  which  we  now  issue  shows  how  well 
the  Rhododendrons  flourish  in  spite  of  the  smoky 
atmosphere.  They  reflect  credit  on  the  care  of  Mr. 
Stirling,  the  gardener  io  charge.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  he  would  be  glad  if  ho  received  a  little 
less  assistance  from  the  peacocks  that  abound  in 


the  royal  domain.  Comparison  with  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  Hyde  Park,  which  are  lovely  in  their 
season,  is  not  legitimate,  for  while  the  shrubs  at 
Buckingham  Palace  are  mostly  fixtures,  those  in 
the  parks  are  to  a  large  extent  renewed  every  year. 

Linnean  SOCIETY.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  3, 
at  8  r.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 
I.  *'  Note  on  the  Movements  in  Fishes,"  by  Prof. 
R.  J.  Anderson.  II.  'On  New  Species  of  Hali- 
meda,  from  Funafuti, "  by  Miss  E.  S.  Barton. 
III.  "On  West  Indian  Fungi,"  by  Miss  A.  L. 
Smith. 

Cape  Fruit.—  The  R.  M.  S.  Co.'s  steamer 
Norman,  brought  2,02.3  boxes  of  Grapes,  151  of 
Plums,  11  of  Pears,  and  one  of  Quinces — 21SS 
boxes  in  all.  Of  Grapes  the  Raisin  blanc  was  in 
splendid  condition,  and  sold  quickly  at  good  prices, 
on  an  average  22s.  per  box.  The  other  sorts  did 
not  arrive  in  an  equally  good  condition,  and  suffered 
in  price — though  good  prices  ruled.  Plums  were  in 
good  condition,  but  rather  small  fruit,  and  sold  at 
7s.  and  8s.  per  box  of  twenty-four  to  thirty.  The 
Pears  were  in  splendid  condition,  but  only  medium- 
sized  fruits  ;  they  sold  rapidly  at  good  prices.  The 
Quinces  were  a  private  sample,  and  it  appears 
doubtful  if  a  trade  cau  be  made  for  the  fruit. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.— The 

practical  gardening  ^school,  held  in  the  Society's 
gardens,  Regent's  Park,  is  officially  recognised  by 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  course  of  instruction  extends 
over  three  years,  and  the  Society  undertakes  that 
each  pupil  shall  receive  instruction,  and  be  given 
opportunities  to  practice  the  operations  necessary 
in  each  branch  of  gardening.  Examinations  will 
be  held  and  certificates  granted,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  course,  every  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  Society  to  obtain  situations  for  the  pupils 
if  required.  Fees  for  the  course:  first  year,  £20  ; 
second  year,  £15;  third  year,  £5.  A  syliabus  of 
lectures  for  the  session  is  now  published.  All 
fees  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Early  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  J.  Bryant 
Suwerry,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  A 
limited  number  of  boys  are  given  a  year's  course  in 
rough  work  and  cottage  gardening,  suitable  for 
those  intending  to  emigrate  ;  fee  £15. 

Electro-Horticulture.— For  the  past  four 
winters  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  has  been 
carrying  on  a  series  of  important  experiments  in 
electro-horticulture  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey.  The  aim  of  these  investigations  is 
to  study  the  influence  of  the  electri  arc  lamp 
upon  plants  grown  in  greenhouses.  During  two 
winters  the  lamp  was  hung  inside  the  house,  and 
for  a  part  of  the  time  the  light  was  naked,  and  at 
other  times  screened  by  a  glass  globe.  Many  of 
the  plants  were  injured  by  the  naked  light,  but 
sustained  no  injury,  or  were  even  benefited  by  the 
light,  which  was  modified  by  passing  through  an  opal 
globe,  or  even  common  glass.  It  was  found  that 
Lettuce  was  greatly  hastened  in  growth  by  the 
light,  and  various  flowers  were  earlier.  Radishes 
were  also  much  benefited  by  electric  light  passing 
through  a  greenhouse  roof,  and  the  only  plant 
which  gave  a  poor  result  under  such  modified  light 
was  the  Cauliflower.  The  lamp  used  was  a 
10-ampire  45-volt  Westinghouse  alternating  cur- 
rent lamp  of  2000  nominal  candle-power.  It  was 
hung  over  a  house  60  feet  long,  and  was  9  feet 
above  the  nearest  point  in  the  roof.  Experiments 
have  been  made  to  test  the  influence  of  the  colours 
of  the  spectrum  upou  plants,  and  it  has  beeu 
proven  that  lights  of  different  colours  exert  decided 
influences  upon  Radish  and  Lettuce  plants  early  in 
their  growth.  These  differences,  however,  tend  to 
disappear  as  the  plants  approach  maturity.  Flori-ts' 
Exchange, 

"Gardening  Yearbook,"  and  "Garden 
ORACLE,"  1900. — One  quarter  of  the  new  year  has 
already  passed,  and  by  an  unfortunate  oversight  we 


have  hitherto  failed  to  make  adequate  mention  of 
this  useful  little  publication.  It  is  never  too  late  to 
mend.  Weapologise  to  our  colleague  of  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine  for  the  delay,  and  we  hasten  to  recom- 
mend what  we  used  to  know  as  the  Garden  Oracle 
to  our  readers.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  and  hints, 
contains  lists  of  newly-exhibited  plant3,  a  diary  for 
recording  gardening  operations,  in  which  much 
space  is  given  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  information.  From  the  reader's 
point  of  view,  we  must  enter  a  protest  against  the 
obtrusiveness  of  mixing  up  advertisements  with  the 
text,  instead  of  keeping  them  wholly  separate.  An 
advertisement  is  an  advertisement,  paid  for  as  such, 
and  occupying  a  particular  place.  To  mix  it  up 
with  editorial  matter  might  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the 
impartiality  of  the  editor,  whilst  it  certainly  irritates 
the  reader  and  would  rather  incline  him  to  deal 
with  some  other  and  less  obtrusive  firm.  The 
Gardening  Year-Booh  is  to  be  had  bound  for  Is.,  at 
the  office  of  the  Gardenerti'  Magazine,  4,  Ave  Maria 
Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  d'Hor- 

TICULTUREDE  LONDRES.— This  publication  (issued 
from  60,  Long  Acre,  W.C.,  and  10,  Rue  Gambetta, 
Tours),  for  1899,  is  now  before  us.  It  includes  a 
portrait  and  brief  account  of  the  work  of  M.  G. 
Nicholson,  and  also  a  paper,  by  M.  A.  Menissier 
of  Kew,  on  the  Temperate-house  at  Kew.  Further 
short  articles  deal  with  : — Platycerium  ;  les  Gazons 
en  Angleterre,  Aniba  perutilis,  (Eilleta,  Dracaena 
Sanderiana,  Foroage  du  Lilas,  Magnolia,  Jardins 
Royaux  de  Hampton  Court,  and  Culture  en  pots 
des  Cannas  ;  and  there  are  the  uBual  Reports  and 
Lists  of  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Princess  Beatrice  at  Powerscourt. 
On  Monday,  April  23,  the  Queen  made  her  first  ex- 
cursion beyond  Dublin.  The  Royal  party  started 
from  the  Viceregal  Lodge  before  midday,  and  went 
by  train  from  Westland  Row  to  Bray.  At  Bray 
the  railway  station  and  its  approaches  were 
crowded,  and  the  streets  decorated.  The  Princess 
Henry  of  Batten-berg  was  met  at  Bray  station  by 
Lord  PowERSCorRT,  with  whom  she  drove  to  his 
residence,  Powerscourt,  which  Bhould  be  well 
known  to  our  readers  from  our  references  to  and 
illustrations  of  its  beautiful  surroundings. 

Royalty  and  Roses.— We  hear  that  on 
Saturday,  April  21,  a  large  consignment  of  beau- 
tiful red  Roses  was,  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
sent  from  the  Royal  gardens  at  Windsor  to  the 
Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin,  for  the  use  of  Her 
Majesty  and  members  of  the  Royal  family  on  St. 
George's  Day.  Roses,  principally  red  ones,  were 
also  much  worn  in  London  on  April  23,  and  were 
sold  in  large  quantities  and  very  cheaply  in  the 
streets. 

Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture.— The 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  that  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  from  July,  1S9S,  to  June  30,  1S99,  is 
now  before  us.  The  report  of  the  president  of  the 
college  mentions  the  progress  made  as  having  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  attendance  was  much  larger 
than  ever  before,  reaching  535  for  the  year.  Of 
this  number  192  were  enrolled  in  the  four-year 
agricultural  course,  172  in  the  mechanical  course, 
and  93  in  the  course  for  young  women.  In  the 
department  of  horticulture  and  landscape  garden- 
ing much  satisfactory  work  was  done,  the  practical 
and  theoretical  tuition  being  specially  adapted  to 
the  successive  seasons  of  the  year  during  which 
it  was  imparted.  The  botany  and  forestry 
department,  and  the  botanic  garden  have  done 
well,  though  heavy  losses  were  suffered  in 
the  latter  from  severe  cold  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  there  was  very  little  snow  on  the 
ground.  The  Forestry  Bulletin  (No.  162),  is  of 
much  interest  for  "the  forests  of  Michigan  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  her 
citizens."  Some  valuable  maps  are  given,  and  a 
paper  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Skeels  on  the  present  condition 
of  Michigan   forests  and  stump   lands,  with   sug- 
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gestions  as  to  their  care  ;  and  another  article,  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Beal  (illustrated),  on  Methods  of 
Reforesting  Pine  stump  lands.  Forestry  Legislation 
is  the  title  of  another  paper  contributed  to  this 
Bulletin,  and  is  by  Mr.  Clinton  D.  Smith.  Among 
other  communicttioDS  to  this  volume  are  : — Straw- 
berry Culture,  by  Messrs.  L.  R.  Taft  and  H.  P. 
Gladden  ;  Methods  and  Results  of  Tillage,  Mr. 
M.  W.  Fulton  ;  Michigan  Fruit  List,  by  Mr. 
L.  R.  Taft;  Notes  from  the  South  Haven  Sub- 
Station  ;  Vegetable  Tests  for  1898  ;  Bush  Fruits 
for  1898,  and  various  papers  connected  with  the 
live-stock  of  the  State. 

Golden- Gate    Park,    San    Francisco.  — 

The  Report  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  is  an  illustration  of  what  skilful 
cultivation  can  do  with  apparently  sterile  ground. 
The  Golden-Gate  Park,  lately  a  barren  wilderness, 
is  now  tastefully  laid  out  with  lawns,  shrubberies, 
and  flower  -  beds,  intermixed  with  ornamental 
waters  and  all  the  usual  features  of  a  pleasure 
park.  In  the  Report  before  us,  and  that  is  illus- 
trated with  excellent  colour-photographs,  we  read 
of  fresh  plantations  of  Cypress,  Acacia,  Pine,  &c, 
on  the  higher  ground,  and  Redwoods  and  Silver  Firs 
in  the  hollows  and  more  sheltered  spots.  "  About 
two  hundred  trees  of  each  variety  have  been 
planted  in  groups,  so  as  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of 
their  characteristics  when  in  a  grove.  Nature  loves 
to  mass  her  effects.  For  instance,  the  Digger  Pine 
and  Sugar  Pine  are  never  found  in  the  same 
section.  The  Digger  Pine  thrives  in  the  warm 
foothills,  and  seldom  grows  naturally  at  a  higher 
altitude  than  2,000  feet.  The  Sugar  Pine,  on 
the  contrary,  attains  perfection  in  the  higher 
altitudes.  The  belt  between  these  levels  is  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  yellow  Pine,  which  blends 
and  mixes  on  the  edges  with  the  others,  but  each 
is  to  be  found  in  solid  groups  in  its  own  region. 
With  the  object  of  giving  visitors  to  the  Park  in 
years  to  come,  some  slight  conception  of  these  trees 
as  Nature  masses  them,  this  planting  was  made. 
At  other  places  it  is  intended  to  set  out  single 
specimens  in  great  variety,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. On  passing  Broom  Point  is  a  grove  of  the 
black-budded  Pine,  Pinus  muricata,  then  comes 
Pinus  Jeffreyana  from  San  Diego  County,  next 
Sequoia  gigantea,  following  comes  Cedars  from 
Lebanon,  and  so  on  in  succession."  Round  the 
lakes  are,  or  will  be  set,  indigenous  trees,  bushes, 
climbers  ;  and  the  islands  are  to  be  planted  each 
with  different  families  of  trees,  one  with  Birches 
and  Rhododendrons,  another  with  Alders  and 
Perns,  still  others  with  Willows  and  Iris,  and  one 
with  the  Louisiana  Swamp  Cypress.  In  another 
San  Francisco  Park,  Buena  Vista,  but  little 
improvement  has  been  made.  Nevertheless  we 
read  that  "many  thousands  of  trees  in  great 
variety  have  been  set  out  during  the  year,"  and 
these  are  from  many  different  countries.  It  is 
intended  to  plant  C'eanothus  and  Romneya  Coulteri 
largely,  as  they  are  native  and  effective  trees  ;  and 
also  the  Fremontia,  a  Mallow  with  gorgeous  masses 
of  dazzling  yellow  flowers.  A  popular  feature  of 
the  park  is  the  "  Old  Japan  "  garden,  with  planta- 
tions, ponds,  bridges,  and  tea-houses,  all  arranged 
in  imitation  of  an  oriental  sceDe.  The  Report 
includes  also  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
parks  and  nursery,  and  is  altogether  a  very  satis- 
factory record  of  progress. 

The  Kew  Guild.— A  friendly  dinner  has  been 
arranged  for  May  22,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
London.  The  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Sir 
W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  &c,  will 
preside,  and  a  large  gathering  of  Kew  gardeners 
past  and  present  is  expected.  Members  of  the 
Guild  may  obtain  information  on  application  to 
the  hon.  sec.  of  the  Dinner  Committee,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis,  68,  WhitestileRoad,  Brentford. 

Publications    Received—  Journal  ec  u  Socttti 

Katiomde  i'Eorlimltnre  de  France,  Mars.  1900.  This  includes 
information  concerning  the  Paris  Exhibition,  Group  VIII., 
Class47,  and  the  ("otigrcs  Internationale  desChrysanth.  mi  ist.s, 
as  well  as  the  Programme  du  Concours  de  Chrysanthemes,  to 
be  held  October  31  ;  as  well  as  other  matter  relating  to  the 


Society.  Portraits  are  included  of  President  Payen  and  the 
DncDecazes. — Report  on  Natal  Botanic  Gardens  anil  Colonial 
Herbarium  for  the  year  1899.  By  J.  Medley  Wood,  A.L.S., 
Curator.  This,  the  eighteenth  annual  report,  is  quite  satis- 
factory as  regards  the  progress  made  botli  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  herbarium,  although  the  latter  being  a  wood  and 
iron  building,  and  of  insufficient  size,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
before  long  replaced  by  brick  (fire-proof)  rooms  of  more 
convenient  dimensions. 


Book  Notice. 

The  Mycetozoa,  and  some  Questions  which 

they    Suggest.     By   the    Right    Hon.    Sir 

Edward  Fry,  &c. ,  and  Agnes  Fry.    (Knowledge 

Office,  316,  High  Holborn,  London). 

We  are  afraid  that  the  only  question  which  the 

average  gardener  would  trouble  himself  with  would 

be  how  to  get  rid  of  the  creatures  which  cause  his 
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Turnips  to  club,  destroy  his  Vines,  and,  like  their 
near  allies  the  fungi,  make  themselves  generally 
objectionable.  Such  a  man  may  be  assured  that 
until  the  nature  and  life-habits  of  these  creatures 
are  thoroughly  investigated,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  cure.  Empiricism  and  quackery  must 
inevitably  cause  disappointment  sooner  or  later. 
At  present,  though  much  is  known  about  them,  we 
do  not  know  what  they  are — animals,  or  plants,  or 
something  betwixt  and  between.  The  latter  con- 
clusion is  apparently  that  to  which  the  authors 
have  arrived,  since  they  adopt  a  composite  name 
for  the  group,  indicative  of  fungal  and  of  animal 
nature,  though  we  must  hasten  to  add  that  it  was 
the  exigencies  of  the  title  page  which  suggested  the 
name,  for  we  have  not  proceeded  further  than  p.  2 
when  we  find  the  pronouncement  :  "They  are 
living  things — and  beyond  that  we  will  not  go  for 
the  present.''  To  gardeners  they  are  perhaps  best 
known  as  "slime-fungi,"  a  term  the  authors  object 
to,  and  substitute  for  it  the  fairy-suggesting  name 
of  "myxies." 


In  this  unpretending  little  volume,  we  find  a 
lucid  and  excellent  account  of  these  creatures, 
which  at  one  period  of  their  life  are  plants,  at 
another  more  like  animals,  but  in  any  case  and  at 
all  times  of  protoplasmic  nature.  Protoplasm  and 
bacteria  are  among  the  great  physical  factors  regu- 
lating the  phenomena  of  life,  and  bacteria  are  but 
infinitesimally  small  masses  of  protoplasm.  And 
so  we  are  brought  back  to  that  slimy  jelly  of  vary- 
ing constitution  and  of  marvellous  properties  which 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  animal  and  of  all 
vegetable  life.  The  study  of  this  substance  in  all 
its  aspects,  and  under  all  practicable  conditions,  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
"  myxies  "  offer  facilities  for  this  investigation,  and 
present  illustrations  of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  life 
in  a  very  simple  and  condensed  form.  We  need 
not  follow  the  authors  in  their  clear  explanation  of 
the  conformation  of  these  creatures. 

Simple  as  they  are,  or  appear  to  be,  there  are 
specific  distinctions  among  them,  and  these  pieces- 
of  protoplasm  have  the  power  of  distinguishing 
other  pieces  of  plasm  of  their  own  species  from, 
similar  morsels  belonging  to  some  other  species- 
According  to  the  best  observers,  union  never  takes- 
place  between  "  plasmodia  "  (for  so  are  the  masses 
of  uncovered  protoplasm  called)  of  different  species. 
How  long  will  these  humble  creatures  live?  In 
seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  staggered 
by  the  statement  of  Weismanu  that  they  are  of 
unending  duration.  Continuity  of  protoplasm,  if- 
this  be  true,  must  be  manifested  in  more  ways  than, 
one.  Fire,  caustics,  and  other  accidents  may  bring 
about  death,  but  there  is  no  natural  death,  but,  oi> 
the  contrary,  a  potential  immortality  !  Thus,  as 
our  authors  say,  "out  of  the  depths  and  first  rudi- 
ments of  organic  life,  there  crops  up  a  suggestion 
of  that  immortality  which  is  the  hope  and  aspira- 
tion of  its  very  highest  members." 

Just  as  we  can  see  no  limit  to  their  duration,  so 
we  cannot  set  bounds  to  their  distribution.  A 
large  number  of  species  are,  says  Mr.  Lister,  whe- 
has  written  an  excellent  monograph  of  these  plants, 
' '  found  with  identically  the  same  characters  in. 
Europe,  India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia, 
and  North  and  South  America." 

What  is  implied,  say  the  authors  of  the  present 
treatise,  "in  the  identity  of  a  species  in  Australia 
and  England?"  Does  it  mean  that  the  species 
have  passed  the  great  intervening  oceans  V  Or  does 
it  mean  that  the  species  were  defined  before  the 
separation  of  the  continents,  and  have  continued  in 
both  seats  unchanged  ever  since  ? 

There  is  a  little  defect  in  the  logic  of  the  state- 
ment that  "Booksellers  are  often  ' stupid '  about 
getting  it  [Mr.  Lister's  book],  as  .  .  .  they  get  no- 
profit  on  it."  In  any  case,  we  recommend  every- 
one interested  in  life,  its  conditions,  and  manifesta- 
tions, to  read  the  present  little  treatise  ;  the  chances 
are  that  some  of  them  will  be  led  on  to  read 
Mr.  Lister's  Monograph,  and  his  guide  to  the 
British  Mycetozoa  exhibited  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  books  which  have  been  freely  consulted 
with  all  due  acknowledgment  by  the  authors  of 
thiB  very  seductive  and  suggestive  little  book." 


THREE  GOOD  HARDY  LILIES 
AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

There  are  too  many  varieties  of  Lilies  and 
Daffodils  in  our  gardens.  Of  the  first-named  there 
are  three  species  which  strike  everyone  who  sees- 
them,  and  that  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  all 
others,  viz  ,  the  common  white  or  Painters'  Lily, 
Lilium  candidum,  L.  chalcedonicum,  scarlet ;  and 
the  orange  Lily,  L.  croceum.  Then  all  three  are 
so  thoroughly  hardy,  although  they  have  peculiari- 
ties. The  Lilies  differ  greatly  in  their  habits,  so 
far  as  their  propagation  by  division  of  the  roots 
is  concerned.  Lilium  candidum  should  be  grown  in 
pots,  plunged  in  the  ground,  and  left  undisturbed, 
by  those  who  grow  it  for  sale.  I  should  say  a  pot 
without  a  bottom  would  be  best,  as  it  would  let 
the  roots  run  out,  while  still  keeping  the  bulbs 
together.     None   of  the   hardy  Lilies   suffer        m 
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removal  so  much  as  does  L.  candidum,  except  L. 
chaleedonicum.  Leave  the  first  of  these  two  in 
any  odd  comer  of  a  cottage  garden  till  the  bulbs 
become  a  mass  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  jammed 
together  as  close  as  they  can  be,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  splendidly,  and  ilower  profusely  for 
many  years  ;  but  move  it  to  separate  the  bulbs, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  your  stock,  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  be  years  before  you  get 
good  flowers.  The  first  lot  that  I  got  for  our  her- 
baceous border  I  bought  from  a  farmer's  wife  out 
■of  her  garden.  She  did  not  know  how  long  it  had 
been  there,  and  the  root  was  a  load  for  a  man  to 
carry  in  his  arms.  I  divided  the  mass,  and  planted 
Che  bulbs  with  care  at  the  right  season,  as  I  thought 


besides  the  Lilies  which  appeared  to  have  scattered 
themselves  naturally  from  end  to  end  of  the  row  of 
cottages,  as  the  masses  were  encroaching  on  the 
walks  and  through  the  paling  to  the  roadside  in 
the  most  irregular  fashion.  One  may  go  far  and 
not  find  such  another  mass  even  in  a  fine  garden. 

The  Scarlet  Martagon,  L.  chaleedonicum,  is 
not  so  common,  and  I  think  there  are  inferior 
varieties.  I  ordered  bulbs  once,  but  none  of  them 
turned  out  true  to  name,  and  it  was  by  mere 
chance  that  I  got  the  gorgeous  scarlet  variety  with 
its  many  lustrous  flowers.  One  day,  in  Edinburgh, 
I  saw  a  crowd  round  a  window  in  Princes  Street, 
and  found  that  the  attraction  was  a  mass  of  the 
true  chaleedonicum,  nearly  as  much  as  a  man  could 


Fig.  86. — metford's  lemon,     natural  SIZE. 


then  ;  but  it  was  years  before  the  bulbs  became 
■established.  The  best  time  to  lift  the  bulbs  is  just 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  when  the  leaves 
are  still  green,  disturbing  the  bulbs  as  little  as 
possible.  The  price  of  good  bulbs  of  L.  candidum 
is  prohibitive,  because  the  flowers  are  about  as 
valuable  in  the  market  as  those  of  longiflorum  and 
its  variety  Harrisii,  which  they  equal  when  well 
grown.  I  have  located  a  stock  in  likely  quarters. 
Last  summer,  when  out  one  day  in  a  limestone 
district,  I  saw  afar  off  a  mass  of  some  white  flower 
in  front  of  a  row  of  railway  cottages,  and  on  getting 
nearer  I  found  it  to  be  L.  candidum—  without 
exception  the  finest  lot  I  have  ever  seen,  whether 
as  regards  the  vigour  aud  height  of  the  stems  or 
the  quality  of  the  flowers.  The  gardens  were 
anything    but   orderly,    and    contained    little   else 


carry  in  his  arms,  ft  tilled  the  window,  and  the 
mass  of  colour  had  attracted  spectators.  After  the 
first  two  years  I  got  a  mass  of  it  up  ;  but  like 
L.  candidum,  the  less  it  is  meddled  with  the 
better.  It  is  altogether  a  weaker  grower,  and 
should  be  watched  where  it  grows,  so  that  the 
crowns  may  not  be  neglected  or  injured  in  any 
way. 

Lilium  croceum  {Orange  Lily). — This  is  a  valu- 
able variety,  and  very  easy  to  grow.  It  is  dwarf 
in  habit,  needs  no  stakes,  flowers  profusely,  aud 
may  be  transplanted  and  divided  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  Last  year  I  transferred  lots  of  it 
successfully  from  one  garden  to  another  in  June, 
just  before  the  buds  expanded,  and  all  the  flowers 
came  out  well.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  colour.      On  a  herbaceous 


border,  or  in  front  of  a  shrubbery,  it  is  a  telling 
subject,  and  continues  to  flower  for  about  six 
weeks.  It  grows  in  any  soil,  and  on  any  aspect. 
It  has  one  fault.  Pheasants  are  fond  of  it,  and 
will  not  leave  a  root  once  they  rind  it  out  in  winter. 
I  had  hundreds  of  it  at  one  time,  and  one  season  the 
pheasants  nearly  perished  every  bulb  on  a  border 
100  yards  loDg.  Xo  one  could  have  told  where  the 
roots  were,  because  it  is  a  Lily  that  likes  to  be 
well  covered,  and  in  our  case  the  ground  was 
smoothed  aud  all  stumps  of  old  stems  removed,  but 
the  pheasants  smelt  them,  and  merrily  unearthed 
the  roots  and  made  solid  meals  of  them.  Only 
those  who  have  had  to  put  up  with  them  know 
what  a  pheasant  can  do  in  a  garden.  Broad  Beans, 
Peas,  and  such  like,  they  simply  clear  out  of  the 
rows  from  end  to  end,  unless  the  rows  are  pro- 
tected ;  but  the  attack  on  the  Lily  was  a  new 
experience,  and  the  curious  thing  was  that  I  had  it 
for  years  before  they  touched  it.  The  other  two 
Lilies  named  they  do  not  touch,  growing  side  by 
side.  /.  Simpson,  Sheffield. 


METFOED'S   LEMOX. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Director  of  the  Boyal 
Gardens,  Kew,  we  publish  an  illustration  (see 
fig.  86)  and  particulars  of  the  large  Lemon,  noted  in 
these  pages  in  January  last  (p.  59),  as  being  in  fruit 
in  the  Mexican-house  at  Kew,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  24.  In  January, 
1896,  Miss  Laura  Metford  Badcock,  Fons  George, 
Taunton,  forwarded  to  Kew  a  Lemon  fruit  as  large 
as  that  here  figured,  and  which  had  been  grown  in 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Tucker  at  Leigh  Court,  Angers 
Leigh,  Wellington,  Somerset.  Miss  Badcock 
wrote: — "The  history  of  the  big  Lemon  is  this  : 
the  original  plant  was  grown  from  seed  by  my 
great  aunt,  Miss  Metford.  at  Hook  House,  Taun- 
ton, in  the  very  early  years  of  this  century,  and 
was  kept  there  till  1S6S,  when  the  place  was  sold 
at  my  grandfather's  death,  and  the  plant  given  to  a 
friend,  who  let  it  die.  The  present  and  only  plant 
was  grown  from  a  cutting  of  that  tree  giveu  by  my 
grandfather,  Dr.  Metford,  to  Mrs.  Tucker,  and 
now  owned  by  Miss  Tucker,  who  sometimes  gives 
us  a  Lemon  from  it.  I  will  ask  her  to  forward  a 
few  cuttings  from  the  tree  to  you.  My  people 
were  so  proud  of  this  tree  that  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  name  it  '  Metford's  Lemon.'  Shortly 
afterwards,  Miss  Tucker,  when  forwarding  two 
cuttings  from  her  tree,  wrote  :  '  It  had  so  many 
fruits  in  the  past  two  years  that  it  has  not  thrown 
much  young  wood.  For  want  of  space  it  had  to  be 
pruned.'  " 

The  Kew  plant  is  about  10  feet  high,  and  it  bears 
only  two  fruits,  which  are  eich  8  inches  long  and 
6  inches  wide.  The  leaves  are  equally  large  for  a 
Lemon,  being  S  inches  by  4  inches  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  tinged  with  rose.  Botanically,  the  plant  is 
undoubtedly  a  form  of  the  true  Lemon,  Citrus 
medica  var.  limonum,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  form  exactly  answering  to  it  among  the 
many  described  and  figured  in  botanical  works. 
The  nearest  is  one  figured  in  Dr.  Bonavia  s  illus- 
trated work  on  the  Citrus  family  in  India,  uuder  the 
name  of  "Kumaon"or  "Gulgul"  Lemon,  which 
he  calls  the  "elephant"  variety  of  the  Lemon 
group.  That,  however,  differs  from  Metford's 
Lemon  in  its  smaller  fruits  (13 J  inches  in  girth), 
the  roughness  and  wartiness  of  the  rind,  the 
"bronzy  reddish  brown "  colour  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  wingless  leaf-stalks. 

When  recommending  the  better  sorts  of  Oranges 
and  Lemons  for  cultivation  in  India,  Dr.  Bonavia 
says:  "Lahore  should  give  attention  to  the  large 
sour  and  juicy  Lemou  known  in  the  Punjab  as 
'  Gulgul."'  In  this  conuectioti  we  may  mention  that 
Mr.  George  Monro,  of  Covent  Garden,  to  whom 
the  fruit  sent  to  Kew  by  Miss  Badcock  was  for- 
warded for  his  opinion  as  to  its  usefulness  commer- 
cially, considered  it  much  too  large  to  find  a  ready 
market. 

The  plant  grows  very  freely  when  tfi afted  on  the 
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Pumelo,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  size  and  vigour  of 
the  Kew  specimen,  which  is  only  four  years  old. 

As  some  experts  who  have  seen  the  plant  at  Kew 
have  called  it  a  Pumelo,  and  others  a  large  OraDge, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  what  are,  according 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  distinguishing  characters 
of  the  three  species  into  which  the  useful  members 
of  the  genus  Citrus  group  themselves  :  — C.  medica 
(including  Citrons,  Lemons,  sour  and  sweet  Limes), 
young  shoots  glabrous,  purple  ;  flowers  more  or 
less  pink.  C.  aurantium  (comprising  sweet,  bitter, 
or  Seville  and  Bergamotte  Oranges),  young  shoots 
glabrous,  greenish  -  white  ;  flowers  pure  white. 
C.  decumana  (represented  by  the  Shaddock, 
Pumelo,  Grape  -  fruit,  Forbidden  Fruit),  young 
shoots  pubescent ;  flowers  white.    W.  W. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

The  warmest,  driest,  and  most  sunny  week  that 
we  have  as  yet  had  this  year.  The  21st  was  a  very 
hot  day  indeed,  with  one  exception  the  hottest 
April  day  I  have  yet  recorded  here.  To  give  some 
idea  of  its  unseasonable  warmth  I  may  state  that  it 
was  much  warmer  than  an  average  day  in  July. 
The  night  temperatures  on  the  other  hand  were,  on 
the  whole,  only  about  seasonable.  Consequently 
the  difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest 
readings  in  the  thermometer  screen  was  on  several 
occasions  considerable,  and  on  the  '21st  amounted 
to  as  much  as  3S1,  a  range  only  once  before  ex- 
ceeded here  in  April.  The  ground  temperatures 
are  rising  rapidly,  and  at  the  present  time  are  41 
warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  6°  warmer  at  1  foot 
deep,  than  is  seasonable.  No  rain  at  all  fell 
during  the  week,  and  no  measurable  quantity 
of  rain-water  has  come  through  either  of  my  per- 
colation gauges  for  several  days.  The  air  has 
been  unusually  dry,  and  on  that  hot  day,  the  21st, 
the  difference  between  the  readings  of  an  ordinary 
thermometer  and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  constantly 
wet,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  reached  18°, 
indicating  a  greater  degree  of  dryness  than  on  any 
April  day  for  seven  years.  During  the  last  six 
days  the  sun  has  been  shining  on  an  average  for 
nine  and  half  hours  a  day,  or  neany  double  the 
mean  daily  duration  for  the  month.  A  selected 
tree  of  Blackthorn  first  showed  an  open  blossom  on 
the  21st,  which  is  ten  days  later  than  its  average 
date  of  flowering  in  the  previous  nine  years,  and 
nineteen  days  later  than  last  year.  E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted,  April  24. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  EARWIG. — That  common  insect  the  earwig, 
Forfieula  auricularia,  is  usually  thought  to  be  an 
unmitigated  nuisance  to  the  gardener.  It  is  con- 
sidered destructive  to  fruit,  it  damages  Dahlias,  and 
is  [falsely]  supposed  to  have  a  weakness  for  explor- 
ing the  cavities  of  the  human  ear.  Its  scientific 
reputation  is  better  ;  it  is  found  to  be  carnivorous, 
preferring  dead  insects  to  fruit  or  vegetable-food, 
and  it  has  the  amiable  habit,  not  hitherto  observed 
in  other  insects,  of  brooding  over  and  rearing  its 
young.  I  have  microscope  slides  in  my  posses- 
sion which  show  the  insect  mounted  whole.  One  of 
these  shows  the  food  in  an  undigested  state,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  on  careful  examination  and 
comparison,  that  the  stomach  was  full  of  aphides 
(green  fly  or  plant  lice)  in  a  more  or  less  disen- 
tegrated  condition.  The  identification  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  several  of  the 
characteristic  tubes  through  which  the  aphis  exudes 
the  "honey-dew."    In  another  earwig  I  found  the 


scales  of  a  Lepidopterous  insect,  together  with 
remains  of  aphis  in  a  more  digested  condition.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  earwig  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  and  I  would  much  like  to  know  if  any  of 
your  readers  have  actually  seen  the  insect  commit 
the  damage  it  is  usually  credited  with,  as  perhaps 
this  may  be  another  case  of  "giving  a  dog  a  bad 
name."  In  any  case  the  earwig  must  do  a  certain 
amount  of  good  by  its  destruction  of  the  plant-lice, 
and  ought  to  have  a  measure  of  that  tolerance 
extended  to  it  that  is  bestowed,  or  ought  to  be 
bestowed,  on  the  Scyrphus-fly,  the  ladybird,  and 
the  larvte  or  grub  of  the  lacewing-fly,  on  account  of 
their  habit  of  preying  on  these  pests.  Walter 
Wcsche,  S.  Hampstead. 

STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA.—  At  p.  128  of  the 
Gard.  Chron.  it  is  stated  that  it  is  not  an  unpre- 
cedented thing  to  see  a  ripe  pod.  And  furl  her, 
that  the  reason  tbey  are  not  seen  ofteneris  probably 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  right  insect  to  ensure  pol- 
lination. Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  yet  another 
and  more  practical  reason  against  raising  the 
Stephanotis  from  seed.  I  knew  of  a  plant  that 
fruited  freely  some  years  since  on  the  back  wall  of 
a  stove.  The  seeds  grew,  and  the  seedlings 
showed  considerable  variety,  differing  materially 
in  size,  form,  and  colour  of  foliage,  and  a  few 
of  them  were  more  vigorous  than  the  type.  Some 
of  them  were  grown  for  several  years,  but  as 
none  showed  any  signs  of  blooming,  the  whole  of 
them  were  thrown  away  as  being  worthless.  I 
have  also  heard  of  flowerless  Stephanotis,  or  very 
shy-blooming  ones  in  other  places,  and  have  sus- 
pected that  they  might  also  have  been  seedlings, 
for  seeds  have  been  less  rare  than  is  generally 
supposed.  These  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
more  grown  had  the  tendency  to  revert  to  inferior 
types  not  been  so  persistently  developed.  The 
better  strains  have  also  been  so  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  that  there  has  been  no  temptation  to 
try  seeds.  In  most  of  my  seedlings,  too,  the  leaves 
were  narrower,  longer,  darker  than  in  the  best 
flowering  types.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  plants 
was  also  more  vigorous  than  the  best  flowering 
varieties.  Cultivators  of  this  beautiful  climber, 
find  that  it  varies  considerably  in  different  gardens, 
much  of  which  is  due  to  culture,  soil,  &c.  ;  still, 
not  a  little  of  the  variation  may  be  due  to  the 
variety.  One  of  the  first  and  finest  plants  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda  clothed  the  whole  roof  of  a 
propagatiug  -  house  which  stood  opposite  to  the 
packing  shed  of  Messrs.  Knight  &  Perry's  Nursery 
(now  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons),  in  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea  ;  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer,  cleaDer, 
larger,  or  more  floriferous  plant.  The  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight,  the  founder  of  the  business,  used  to 
maintain  his  plant  free  from  mealy-bug,  and  that 
charming  and  crowded  roof  of  white  clustered 
Wax-flower,  or  Madagascar  Chaplet-flowers,  sold 
the  plants  in  thousands.  There  are  other  and 
dwarfer  varieties,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether  the  so  called  Elvaston  and  other 
varieties  were  seedlings  or  sports,  or  the  results  of 
selection.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Elvaston 
variety  was  described  if  not  figured  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  some  years  since  [August  7, 
1880,  fig.  36].  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  hear 
if  it  has  ripened  seeds,  and  if  the  seedlings  have 
reproduced  its  dwarf  and  floriferous  characteristics. 
D.  T.  F. 

SOME  FINE  LARGE  RICHARDIAS.  —  Herewith  I 
furnish  you  with  particulars  of  two  fine  plants  of 
Richardias  Elliotiana  and  Pentlandi,  which  have 
both  flowered  with  me  this  year.  The  leaves  of 
the  Elliotiana  are  most  beautifully  spotted  with 
white,  but  those  of  Pentlandi  show  no  spots  at  all, 
but  are  purely  green,  and  this  particular  plant  pro- 
duced the  same  unspotted  leaves  last  year.  The 
colour  of  the  spathe  of  Elliotiana  is  a  rich  yellow, 
almost  golden  ;  but  Pentlandi  bears  a  much  larger 
although  a  paler  spathe,  but  makes  up  for  this  want 
of  colour  by  its  great  size,  as  the  measurements 
will  show.  Elliotiana  :  flower-stalk,  from  rim  of 
pot  to  apex  of  spathe,  4  feet  3  inches  ;  length  of 
leaf,  16  inches,  and  width  11 J  inches  ;  flower, 
4J,  inches  diameter  by  4J  inches  diameter.  Pent- 
landi :  flower-stalk  and  spathe,  3  feet  10  inches  ; 
length  of  leaf,  17  inches,  and  width  10  inches  ; 
flower,  7  inches  diameter  by  6  inches  diameter. 
Both  plants  are  throwing  up  two  stroDg  suckers, 
which  may  bloom  next  year.  I  may  remark  that 
Elliotiana  seems  to  have  the  power  of  self-fertili- 
sation, as  it  fertilised  itself  last  year  and  produced 
good  seed  from  which   I  have  many  young  plants, 


and  would  have  done  the  same  this  year  had  I  not 
cut  off  the  spathe.  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Bridge  Hall, 
Bury,  Lancashire. 

THE  RECENT  HEAT.— When  a  wave  of  heat  like 
that  of  July  reaches  this  country  in  the  middle 
of  April,  as  was  the  case  last  week,  things  get  a 
little  mixed.  I  found  it  so  ;  for  one  day  the  wind 
was  so  bitterly  cold  that  overcoats  needed  close 
buttoning,  the  next  day  was  so  hot  that  any  sort 
of  clothing  was  a  burthen.  No  wonder  vegetation 
moved  rapidly,  flowers  and  tree-leaves  expanded 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  Happily  the  untimely 
heat  was  not  of  long  duration.  Acceptable  as  it 
may  be  in  July,  it  is  not  welcome  or  desirable  in 
April,  and  it  is  fervently  hoped  that  we  may  not 
have  to  pay  a  penalty  for  such  unseasonable  warmth 
now  by  an  equally  undesirable  accession  of  cold  in 
May.  Naturally  for  all  gardeners,  and  especially 
fruit  growers,  the  present  is  an  anxious  time.  We 
see  on  every  hand  promise  of  a  magnificent  bloom, 
and  we  fear  lest  some  cold  wave  should  injure  much 
of  it.  May  we  be  spared  from  such  a  calamity . 
We  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  therefore  human 
skill  cannot  avert  evil  if  it  comes.  Nothing  would 
so  much  help  to  save  from  such  injury  as  a  soft, 
dull,  showery  time.  A.  D, 

WASPS. — Whilst  the  advent  of  the  swallow, 
nightingale,  and  cuckoo  usually  furnish  material 
for  newspaper  paragraphs  in  the  spring,  the  advent 
of  the  wasp  finds  little  comment.  And  yet  to  the 
gardener  there  are  next  to  the  sparrows  no  worse 
plagues  than  wasps.  Doubtless  the  queen  wasps 
have  been  observed  in  some  numbers  at  Kingston- 
on-Thames.  Some  very  tine  examples  were  destroyed 
on  the  19th  and  20th  inst.  ;  but  how  numerous 
must  these  be  in  country  districts,  unnoticed  and 
uncaught,  whose  progeny  will  work  havoc  this 
year  in  orchard  and  garden.  D. 

THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  AIR  AT  ISLEWORTH. 
— To-day  (April  21)  I  have  registered  here  a  screen 
max.  temp,  of  81°.  This  is  the  highest  April 
reading  in  my  records,  going  back  twenty  years. 
The  next  highest  was  77°  in  1893.  In  this  respect 
I  may  note  that  during  hot  weather  in  the  spring, 
the  maximum  readings  at  Isle  worth  are  always  a 
few  degrees  higher  than  in  London,  but  that  in  the 
early  autumn  the  reverse  is  the  case.  I  trace  this 
to  the  number  of  buildings  in  London  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  whilst  they 
are  the  recipients  of  atmospheric  heat  in  the 
spring.  In  the  early  autumn  or  late  summer,  the 
evaporation  of  dew  from  the  grasslands,  and  of 
moisture  from  the  leaves  of  the  many  trees  about 
Isleworth,  would  account  for  a  similar  reduction  in 
heat.  Naturally  we  experience  here  a  much 
greater  diurnal  range  of  temperature  than  in 
London.  The  somewhat  clearer  air  allowing  of 
freer  terrestrial  radiation,  and  the  lighter  soil 
parting  more  readily  with  its  contained  heat.  A. 
Worsley. 

PALMS. — I  have  read  with  interest  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Proschowsky  on  the  age  of  Palms, 
&c,  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  doubt  the  age  of 
the  Archontopha-nix  Cunninghamiana,  which  was 
figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  appears  to 
despair  of  ever  seeing  his  own  grow  to  specimen 
size.  At  the  same  time  he  asserts  his  knowledge 
of  the  growth  of  plant-life  in  Southern  Califonia, 
but  I  would  like  it  to  be  known  that  California 
differs  in  climate  every  25  miles,  and  that  Santa 
Barbara  and  its  suburb  Manticita  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  Palms  and  plants 
generally.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  advisable  to 
plant  good  sized  plants,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so  if  the  ground  is  good,  and  the 
climate  favourable.  A  man  can  during  his  life  take 
the  seed,  sow  it  himself,  and  see  his  plants 
grow  into  specimens  before  he  is  fifty  years 
of  age.  Mr.  J.  Sexton  has  sown  all  his  Palms 
himself  from  seed,  and  after  selling  the  large 
plants  as  they  came  along  out  of  his  nursery,  he 
has  the  place  covered  with  very  large  specimens, 
all  matured  in  thirty  years,  from  the  seed.  He 
has  Washingtonia  robusta,  10  feet  6  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  20  feet  in  the  clear  trunk  ; 
Erythea  edulis  and  Erythea  armata,  are  9  feet 
in  circumference,  and  5  feet  in  the  clear  trunk, 
with  sixty  to  seventy  leaves ;  these  two  are 
eighteen  years  from  seed.  Phcenix  dactylifera, 
twenty-five  years  from  seed,  is  18  feet  in  the  clear 
trunk  ;  Chaimerops  excelsa  and  C.  nepalensis  are 
14  feet  in  the  clear  trunk  in  sixteen   vears.   and 
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Phoenix  canadensis,  in  fifteen  years,  iB  18  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  4  feet  in  the  clear,  with  130  healthy 
leaves,  and  many  others  with  as  good  a  record.  Now 
this  we  all  must  admit  is  wonderful  growth,  but 
at  the  time  the  Palms  were  sown  and  planted, 
Mower-pots  were  very  expensive,  and  therein  lies  the 
secret  to  this  fine  growth.  I  find  in  actual  practice 
that  if  a  Palm  is  stunted  during  the  first  two  yearj  of 


here,  not  10  feet  from  tide-mark,  a  row  of  Washiog- 
tonia  filifera,  with  nothing  but  red-sand  to  grow 
in,  and  they  are  making  wonderful  growth,  and  I 
have  seen  the  waves  at  high  tide  wash  their  trunks. 
W.  H.  Morse,  Santa  Barbara,  California,  U.S.A. 

>CGLE    SEPIARIA.— A   leaflet   having  for    title 
"The  hardy  Japanese  Lemon-tree,"  is  now  before 


Lemon  blossoms  is  for  countless  of  our  fellow 
creatures  the  essence  of  the  south,  of  the  south 
with  its  sun  and  its  healing  power."  No  botanical 
name  is  given  in  the  leaflet,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  plant  in  question  is  .  Egle  sepiaria,  also  knowu 
as  Citrus  trifolia  and  C.  trifoliata.  -Lgle  sepiaria  is 
hardy  enough  in  the  south  of  England  at  any  rate,  but 
it  fruits  rarely  enough  near  London,  the  only  fruiting 


Fig.  87.— jEgle  sepiaria  (citrus  trifoliata):   a  hardy  orange. 


its  life,  it  throws  it  back  anddoes  not  recover  for  two 
years  ;  and  sometimes  it  drags  out  an  existence  for 
five  years  before  it  makes  any  attempt  at  a  healthy 
growth.  Palms  want  abundance  of  water  when 
planted  out,  good  drainage,  and  sandy  or  gritty 
soil.  Some  kinds  will  thrive  in  clear  sand,  for  in- 
stance.    There  is  planted  out  along  the  coast-line 


me  ;  the  openiDg  paragraph  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  Lemons 
bloom  ?  How  often  does  this  refrain  recur  in 
the  songs  and  wishes  upon  young  mouthes  and  still 
younger  '!  How  often,  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
do  the  tired-earth  pilgrim  yearn  to  that  land 
where    Lemons    flourish.      The    fragrance    of    the 


specimens  I  myself  have  seeu'in  this  country  were 
grown  in  Canon  Ellacombe's  wonderful  garden  at 
Bitton.  But  in  central  and  scut  hern  France  the 
species  thrives  amazingly;  the  fruit  is  however 
small  and  bitter,  and  is  generally  considered  worth- 
less. In  the  "Hybrid  Conference  Report  "  recently 
published    by   the   Royal    Horticultural    Society, 
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Mr.  Herbert  J.  Webber  gives  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Orange 
Hybridisation,  the  aim  being  to  get  the  hardiness 
of  Mg\e  sepiaria  into  Citrus  aurantium.  George 
Nicholson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  [A  visitor  from 
New  Zealand  informs  us  that  this  plant  is  not  only 
used  as  stock  for  Oranges  and  Lemons,  but  also  as 
a  preventative  of  the  "collar  rot"  of  Lemons.  It 
is  not  a  dwarfing  stock,  but  seems  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  Lemon.   Kr>.] 

HYBRID  CINERARIAS.— In  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  "Hybrid  Cinerarias,''  in  the  Hybrid 
Conference  Report  (p.  269),  Mr.  Lynch  doubts  the 
identity  of  the  recently  introduced  Senecio  cruentus 
with  the  original  plant,  remarkiug  as  follows  : — 
"Senecio  cruentus  (ffort.  Kew,  non  D.C.) — It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  above  cruentus, 
familiarly  known  as  'Kew  cruentus,' can  only  be 
called  cruentus  by  taking  the  broad  view  to 
which  botanists  are  sometimes  liable.  There  are 
several  important  differences,  inasmuch  as  I  find  it 
a  very  invariable  plant,  only  kept  through  the 
winter  with  great  difficulty,  comparatively  colour- 
less in  its  nature,  and  so  poor  in  attractive  quali- 
ties that  my  judgment  revolts  against  the  idea  that 
any  florist  ever  took  it  in  hand  to  improve  it.  No 
florists'  flower  ever  originated  from  a.  plant  which 
had  not  already  much  to  recommend  it.  With  this 
plant,  however,  work  has  been  done,  and  also  much 
written,  perhaps  upon  the  assumption  to  which  I 
entirely  demur,  that  it  is  at  all  a  cruentus  in  this 
connection.  It  is  quite  an  unfair  assumption,  I 
believe,  to  both  sides  of  the  question,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  florists'  Cineraria,  and  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  make  a  friendly  protest  against  the 
disregard  of  the  botanist  for  differences  which  are 
great  to  the  horticulturist.  Very  valuable  is  the 
work  of  the  botanist  with  books  and  dried  plants, 
but  1  deplore  the  practice  of  merging  under  one 
name  and  without  distinction  plants  which  are 
absolutely  different  and  distinct,  and  actually 
known  not  to  be  identical."  Now  there  are  two 
or  three  points  here  which  require  to  be  cleared  up 
once  for  all.  In  the  first  place,  the  so-called  "  Kew 
cruentus  "  is  a  wild  Canary  Island  species,  of  which 
seeds  were  sent  home  some  years  ago,  and  its 
identification  should  present  no  difficulty.  It  is 
obviously  either  true  cruentus,  or  one  of  the  few 
other  known  Canary  Island  species,  or  an  un- 
described  one.  That  much  is  certain.  The  history 
of  Senecio  cruentus,  DC,  is  briefly  this  :  It  is  the 
Cineraria  omenta  of  L'Heritier  (the  change  of  name 
arose  through  the  discovery  that  it  is,  technically, 
not  a  Cineraria,  as  was  at  first  supposed),  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  species  is  concise.  It  was 
originally  described  in  1788  by  L'Heritier  {Serf. 
Angl.,  p.  26,  t.  33),  from  plants  which  flowered  at 
Kew,  these  having  been  grown  from  seeds  sent 
from  the  Canaries  by  Francis  Masson  in  1777.  The 
figure  is  unmistakable,  and  there  are  also  specimens 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  which  were  preserved 
by  Bishop  Goodenough,  and  as  these  were  obtained 
from  Kew  tbeir  identity  is  certain.  It  was  also 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  406)  in 
1797  ;  Andrews'  Botanical  Repository  (vol.  i.,  t.  24, 
as  C.  aurita),  in  the  same  year  ;  and  in  Ventenat's 
Jardin  de  Malmaison  (t.  99),  in  1803.  There  are 
also  old  earden  specimens  from  various  sources  dated 
1810,  1811,  and  ISIS.  These  all  represent  one  and 
the  same  species,  with  tall,  loose  habit,  and  very 
numerous  small  self-coloured  flowers.  They  also 
agree  with  wild  specimens  from  Teneriffe,  and 
with  the  so-called  "Kew  cruentus,"  re-introduced 
from  the  Canaries  a  few  years  ago.  A  comparison 
of  living  specimens  with  old  figures,  and  of  recent 
dried  specimens  with  ancient  ones,  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  this  point.  Not  one  of  them,  in  my  judg- 
ment, shows  any  appreciable  departure  from  the 
wild  type,  or  any  distinct  progress  towards  the 
florists'  Cineraria  of  to-day.  The  "original 
cruentus  worth  the  first  notice  of  the  cultivators," 
which  Mr.  Lynch  speaks  of  would  be  an  improved 
race,  and  only  a  cruentus  in  a  broad  sense,  as 
Drummond's  "cruentus"  may  have  been  too. 
S.  x  hybridus  had  already  appeared  spontaneously 
from  cruentus  9eed,  and  Mr.  James'  experiments 
suggest  that  it  may  appear  wherever  S.  cruentus 
and  S.  Heritieri  are  grown  together  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1898,  xxiv.,  pp.  101-102).  But  what- 
ever the  first  steps  in  the  improvement  of  the 
florists'  Cineraria  may  have  been,  the  original 
starting-point  was  S.  cruentus  ;  and  if  S.  x  hybri- 
dus is  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  as  seems  highly 
probable,  it  is  also  a  long  way  behind  the  finished 


product  of  to-day,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
selection  of  slight  improvements  during  numerous 
generations  ;  and  Mr.  Lynch  never  need  expect  to 
reproduce  it  by  simply  intercrossing  the  wild 
species  without  selection.  R.  A .  Rolfe,  Kew. 

TOMATOS  IN  FORMOSA.  —  Respecting  the 
article  on  Tomatos  by  Mr.  J.  Lowrie  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  10,  p.  149,  I  may  say 
that  when  I  was  in  Formosa,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  I  walked  round  the  walls  of  the  city  Taiwan - 
foo,  South  Formosa,  and  found  Tomatos  wild, 
hanging  from  the  old  brickwork  of  the  decaying 
walls  ;  also  large  masses  of  Heliotrope  with  them. 
This  was  the  only  place  in  which  I  ever  saw  these 
plants  growing  wild.  They  might  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  old  Dutch,  who  had  a  fort  and 
settlement  a  few  miles  away  on  the  sea-coast. 
C.  Maries,  Gwalior  State  Gardens,  India. 

A  USE  FOR  SMALL  POTATOS.— Formerly  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  plant  the  smaller  tubers — 
those  which  the  gardener  considered  too  small  to 
plant  for  a  crop  for  consumption,  on  a  bit  of  good 
land  in  drills  made  at  1J  to  2i  feet  apart,  and 
3  to  4  inches  deep,  or  in  basin-like  hollows  of  that 
depth,  and  1  foot  apart.  Earthing  up  might  or 
might  not  be  done,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence whether  the  tubers  got  greened  by  exposure  ; 
the  only  use  they  were  put  to  being,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  bigger  ones,  to  plant  another  year. 
By  this  method  the  stock  of  planting  sets  was 
greatly  increased  ;  the  produce  wa9  left  in  the 
ground  till  quite  mature,  as  is  not  the  case  with 
the  earlier  part  of  a  crop  dug  for  daily  consumption, 
moreover  a  lesser  proportion  of  the  edible  crop 
needed  to  be  put  aside  for  "sets."  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  this  practice  still  finds  favour  with  some 
gardeners,  but  it  is  not  very  general.   M.  E. 

THE  NEW  CHISWICK.  —  I  have  very  care- 
fully examined  the  site  with  the  plan.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  site  is  recommended  by  others 
who  have  seen  it,  I  feel  most  reluctant  to  offer  any 
adverse  opinion.  In  the  first  place  Oxted  itself 
cannot  be  said  to  be  inaccessible  from  London,  as 
several  trains  make  the  journey  in  from  forty-five 
to  sixty  minutes,  and  if  any  good  site  had  offered 
at  Oxted,  it  might  have  been  as  suitable  a  locality 
as  many  others.  The  case  is  altogether  different 
when  we  find  that  the  site  itself  is  from  2.',  to  3  miles 
from  the  station,  and  the  road  so  hilly  that  a  cab 
takes  twenty-five  minutes  to  cover  the  distance. 
This  alone  means  that  every  ton  of  building 
material,  or  coal,  or  coke,  or  manure,  would  cost 
2s.  6d.  or  3s.  to  cart  from  the  station.  I  was 
nearly  twenty -five  minutes  driving  with  a  fairly 
good  horse  to  the  Charing  Cross  Home,  and  more 
than  twenty-five  minutes  driving  back  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  land.  But  possibly  this  might 
not  be  considered  a  very  serious  objection  if  the 
land  itself  were  suitable  for  gardening  operations. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  feel  bound  to  offer 
the  very  strongest  protest  I  can  against  the  scheme. 
Although  the  weather  was  wet  in  town,  it  was 
fine  at  Oxted  ;  and  apart  from  some  rain  yesterday 
they  had  but  little  or  no  rain  for  some  weeks  past  ; 
notwithstanding  this,  I  found  the  whole  50  acres, 
except  the  Hop-garden  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  field  adjoining  (No.  311a),  very  wet  and 
sodden  ;  when  after  the  drying  winds  we  have 
had,  it  ought  to  have  been  in  fair  working  order. 
No  doubt  the  upper  portion  of  field  No.  311 — say 
about  4  acres— might  be  worked  fairly  easily,  and 
as  its  tilth  was  satisfactory,  a  seed-bed  for  corn  or 
other  crops  might  be  formed  soon.  All  the  rest, 
however  (311  b),  below  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  a 
cold,  heavy,  sticky  soil  ;  and  as  the  plough  turned 
it  up,  the  furrows  had  that  pale  yellow-and-white 
appearance  so  characteristic  of  unhealthy  and 
unproductive  clay-land.  When  I  mention  that  it 
is  "four-horse"  land,  and  that  four  horses  could 
with  difficulty  draw  the  plough,  it  will  be  under- 
stood what  I  mean.  The  furrows  turned  up  pre- 
sented a  hard,  sticky  surface,  which  it  would  take 
weeks  to  reuder  fit  to  take  any  crop,  and  the  man 
at  plough  said  it  always  took  four  horses  to  work. 
The  Hopgarden  (field  No.  310)  is  very  strong 
land,  and  may  grow  Hops  well ;  but  even  so,  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  rich,  deep,  friable 
Hop  soils  generally  found  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
land  under  grass  (about  17:}  acres)  I  am  confident 
can  never  be  tilled  except  at  a  great  loss,  and  cer- 
tainly could  never  be  made  good  garden  soil.  I  made 
a  close  examination  of  each  grass-field.  The  only 
one  with  anything  approaching  a  good  turf — i.e., 
turf  which  indicated  useful  grasses— was  No.  324. 


This,  however,  although  on  rising  ground,  was  as 
wet  as  a  sponge,  even  in  its  higher  portions,  and  I 
consider  the  soil  is  so  retentive  in  character  that 
no  amount  of  drainage  would  enable  the  finer 
grasses  to  become  permanent.  As  it  is  at  present, 
moss  is  found  all  over  the  field — a  sure  indication 
of  excessive  and  stagnant  moisture.  Fields  Nos. 
323  and  342,  though  not  now  flooded,  must  some- 
times be  liable  to  flood.  Water  now  stands  on  them 
in  places,  and  several  furrows  in  each  field  are  full 
of  water.  So  completely  waterlogged  are  these 
two  fields  that  the  grass  has  assumed  a  rusty-brown 
colour,  due  to  excess  of  stagnant  water,  and  both 
fields,  but  especially  No.  323,  are  covered  in  places 
by  a  growth  of  rushes,  also  due  to  being  water- 
logged. The  only  portion  of  field  No.  323  where 
the  grass  is  fairly  good  is  maked  "  C"  on  the  plan 
— about  j  of  an  acre.  The  remaining  two  fields 
(Nos.  343  and  344)  are  only  suitable  for  Wheat,  and 
then  only  in  a  hot  dry  season.  On  No.  343  is  a 
very  thin  plant  of  Wheat,  and  its  thinness  is  due 
probably  to  the  wet  weather  of  January  last. 
No.  344  is  a  Wheat  stubble,  exceedingly  foul,  and 
with  a  very  scanty  plant  of  Clover.  Even  if  these 
two  fields  were  likely  to  prove  good  garden  soil, 
they  are  too  far  removed  from  the  best  portion  of 
the  land  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  be  conveniently 
tilled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elevation  of 
the  land  is  such  that  the  grass-fields  form  a 
natural  basin  or  reservoir,  where  the  water 
from  the  surrounding  hills  collects,  and,  having 
no  outlet,  becomes  stagnant  and  sour.  From 
my  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land  in  other 
counties,  I  am  confident  that  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses all  the  fields  comprised  in  the  50  acres,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hop  garden  and  the  upper 
portion  of  No.  311,  would  be  dear  at  anything  over 
£35  per  acre.  I  understand  the  scheme  has 
recently  been  modified,  in  so  far  that  it  is  not  now 
proposed  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
purchase  the  Caxton  Home,  or  attempt  the  forma- 
tion of  any  horticultural  school.  Were  it  other- 
wise, I  should  think  the  £3,500  named  as  its  price 
quite  £1,000  too  much,  whatever  it  may  have  cost 
to  build.  I  have  only  seen  two  sites.  Oxted  is 
one  I  feel  bound  to  oppose  most  strongly,  whether 
as  a  member  of  Council  or  as  an  ordinary  Fellow, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  any  expert  authorities,  such  as 
the  agricultural  professors  at  Cirencester  or  Down  ton, 
would  agree  with  the  opinion  I  have  given  above,  as 
would  also  any  market-gardener  who  cultivated  for 
profit.  If  samples  of  soils  are  to  be  taken  for  analysis,  I 
would  suggest  that  someone  conversant  with  the 
methods  usually  followed  be  employed  to  take  the 
samples.  Very  few  fields  are  alike  in  all  parts, 
and  three  or  four  samples  from  each  field  would  be 
needed  to  obtain  any  reliable  data.  Those  accus- 
tomed to  soil-analysis  would  take  samples  from  the 
most  dissimilar  portions  of  each  field,  as  by  this 
means  only  can  a  true  estimate  be  obtained.  But 
whatever  the  result  of  the  analysis  may  be,  the 
natural  formation  of  the  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
especially  of  the  meadows,  at  Oxted  is  such  that  it 
can  never  become  garden  soil — of  even  fair  quality. 
I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  place  any  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  council  in  carrying  out  well-con- 
sidered schemes,  and,  rather  than  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  would  readily  resign  my  seat.  In 
fact,  such  a  course  seems  inevitable  if  the  council 
adheres  to  the  resolutions  passed  on  Tuesday  last, 
unless  I  propose  an  amendment  at  the  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  25th  inst.,  which  I  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  do.  But  for  the  importance  of  the 
matter  at  issue,  I  would  sincerely  apologise  for 
presuming  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  council  with 
this  letter,  the  writing  of  which  at  best  is  a  most 
unpleasant  duty.  I  am  aware  that  as  the  option  to 
purchase  is  for  a  limited  time  only,  and  a  general 
meeting  is  summoned  for  the  25th  inst.,  the  council 
is  placed  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  centenary  of  the  society  we 
are  proposing  to  celebrate  by  a  scheme  which  is  to 
be  permanent  in  character,  I  would  suggest  that 
two  duly  qualified  and  experienced  land  agents  or 
surveyors  be  appointed  immediately  to  examine 
the  fifty  acres  at  Oxted,  and  report  upon  the 
fitness  or  otherwise  of  the  soil  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Model  Garden  of  Horticulture.  The  surveyor 
should  also  be  instructed  to  determine  the  actual 
value  of  the  land  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
purposes,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  fancy  prices  obtain- 
able for  building  sites  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  are  no 
guide  whatever  to  the  value  of  the  50  acres  in  ques- 
tion, all  of  which  lie  below  the  hill-top,  and  afford 
no  site  for  building  unless  it  be  for  a  modern  farm- 
house to  take  the  place  of  the  primitive  and  more 
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or  less  dilapidated  buildings  and  cottages  now 
standing.  The  following  land  agents  and  surveyors 
are  men  of  wide  experience  and  of  high  standing  in 
their  profession  :  Messrs.  Rawlence  and  Squarey, 
15,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  :  and 
Messrs.  Clutton,  9,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.  It 
may  be  technically  correct  to  say  that  at  the  annual 
meeting,  the  Fellows,  by  adopting  the  report, 
committed  the  Society  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
garden  as  the  best  means  of  celebrating  the  cen- 
tenary, but  if  so,  I  am  confident  that  few,  if  any, 
of  those  present  thought  for  a  moment  their  vote 
would  have  this  result.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  miny  Fellows  could  be  found  who  con- 
sidered the  purchase  and  laying-out  of  new  gardens 
the  fittest  and  most  useful  way  of  celebrating  so  im- 
portant an  event.  There  has  been  very  little  time 
at  recent  Council  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
the  "new  gardens,"  and  perhaps  this  is  why  the 
Council  as  a  body  are  entirely  in  ignorance  as  to 
how  these  gardens,  if  obtained,  would  be  worked 
or  organised.  If  the  new  gardens  were  managed 
on  similar  lines  to  the  present  gardens,  where  the 
work  consists  chiefly  of  trials  of  at  least  doubtful 
utility,  and  the  cultivation  of  large  quantities  of 
Grapes  and  other  fruits  which  are  marketed,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  result  would  not  be 
worth  the  outlay.  The  present  Chiswick  Garden 
costs  £1400  a  year  to  maintain,  and  the  new  one 
would,  of  course,  cost  double  or  treble  this  amount. 
I  venture  to  think  that  no  adequate  results  could 
be  obtained  from  the  new  gardens  unless  placed 
under  an  experienced  director  equal  in  technical 
horticultural  knowledge  to  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  Mr. 
Owen  Thomas,  or  Mr.  G.  Wythes — men  who,  though 
loyal  to  any  expressed  wish  of  the  Council,  would 
be  sufficiently  independent  to  initiate  and  carry  out 
work  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Council  itself  to 
find  time  even  to  suggest.  It  may  be  objected  that 
these  are  matters  of  detail,  but,  uuless  the  Fellows 
are  assured  that  the  Council  are  prepared  to 
organise  the  new  gardens  on  a  totally  different 
system  to  that  at  present  adopted,  it  is  very 
unlikely  their  support  can  be  secured.  Supposing 
that  instead  of  the  garden  it  was  desired  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  by  providing  a  large 
horticultural  hall,  with  committee  rooms,  offices, 
&c,  would  not  the  £3,000  or  £4,000  a  year,  which 
the  new  gardens  must  in  any  case  cost  to  maintain, 
provide  the  interest  for  the  capital  which  might  be 
borrowed  for  erecting  the  hall  ? 

■ (1)  I  cannot  think   that  the  purchase  of  a 

new  garden  is  the  best  means  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  Society  ;  and  (2)  that  if  any  new 
gardens  were  considered  necessary  by  the  Fellows, 
the  Oxted  site  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
extremely  unsuitable,  and  certain  to  involve  the 
Society  in  a  very  large  outlay,  for  which  there  will 
be  no  adequate  return  ;  (3)  and  further  that  as  the 
centenary  will  not  take  place  until  1904,  it  is 
unwise  to  decide  so  hurriedly  on  any  site  at  the 
present  time.    Arthur  It'.  Sutton. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

NATIONAL     ATJRICTJL  A     AND 
PRIMULA. 

At  the  luncheon  which  followed  the  awarding  of  the  prizes 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  above 
Society,  general  testimony  was  borne  that  the  quality  of  the 
Exhibition  was  much  higher  than  was  generally  expected. 
The  month  of  March  and  the  opening  week  of  April  proved 
most  retarding;  happily,  a  few  days  before  the  exhibition 
there  came  a  burst  of  summer  heat,  which  had  an  astonishing 
effect  upon  the  flowers,  bringing  them  on  with  singular 
rapidity,  though  some  of  the  plants  had  to  be  staged  with 
little  more  than  half-developed  pips.  Let  the  season  be  what 
it  may,  the  Auricula  growers  are  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  fine  old  flower  is  seen  in  character,  capable  of  commend- 
ing it  to  its  admirers.  As  is  usual,  the  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society  was  inadequate,  and  the  classes  were  much 
cramped,  in  consequence  a  much  better  method  of  naming  the 
exhibits  is  necessary,  for  it  is  extremely  dillicult  in  the  case  of 
a  few  of  the  classes  for  anyone  to  gather  the  names  of  the 
varieties  staged  in  them.  Wooden  labels  stuck  into  the  pots  at 
the  hacks  of  the  plants  is  a  practice  certainly  capable  of  great 
improvement. 

Show  Auriculas.-  -There  were  five  entries  of  twelve  varieties, 
the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Uookham,  who 
had  strong  and  healthy  plants,  carrying  hold  trusses  .>f 
bloom.  Of  green  edges  there  we-ie  Shirley  Hibberd  (Simonite) 
with  about  a  dozen  finely-expanded  pips;  a  little  cnar.-e  yet 
massive  Mrs.  Henwood  and  Abbe  Liszt ;  grey  edges,  George 
Lightbody,  Olympus,  having  something  of  the  character  of 
the    preceding,      but     with    mealed    foliage.      Perseverance 


(Sander's),  a  pleasing  grey  ;  and  Marmion,  white  edge  ;  Acme 
and  Magpie,  selfs;  Riven  and  Cleopatra,  these  being  the 
pick  of  the  collection.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bishop's  Stortford, 
who  has  gradually  come  to  take  a  high  position  as  an 
exhibitor,  had  as  his  best  flowers,  Mrs.  Henwood  and  Abbe 
Liszt  representing  the  gieen  edges;  greys,  George  Lighl 
and  Rachel;  white  edge,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  self,  Cleopatra. 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Tavlor,  Auricula  specialists,  Bracknell, 
were  3rd  ;  green  edge  Shirley  Hibberd  was  small,  but  correct ; 
Miss  Barnett  and  Mrs.  Phillips  are  two  finely-formed  selfs 
of  decided  promise. 

With  six  varieties,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  were  1st; 
they  had  good  examples  of  green  edges,  Mrs.  Henwood  and 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  grey  edge,  George  Rudd ;  white  edge, 
Acme  ;  and  their  two  dark  selfs  just  mentioned.  Mr.  H. 
Smith,  who  was  again  2nd,  had  John  Hannaford,  which  has 
the  fault  common  to  other  Auriculas,  of  the  body  colour 
running  out  and  flooding  the  green  margin  ;  grey,  George 
Lightbody  ;  and  selfs,  Ruby,  red,  and  Black  Bess.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  was  3rd.  There  were 
four  exhibitors. 

In  the  class  for  four  varieties  there  were  six  competitors, 
Mr.  P.  Hennell,  Winchmore  Hill,  being  awarded  the  1st 
prize  ;  he  had  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  greei  edge  ;  George 
Lightbody,  grey  edge ;  Acme,  white  edge ;  and  Horner's 
Heroine,  self.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-PoB,  Ashley  Place,  came 
2nd  ;  he  had  two  good  grey  edges  in  Richard  Headly  and 
William  Brockbank  ;  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies  (Mr.  W. 
J.  Euston,  gr.),  was  3rd.  With  two  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Par- 
sons, Woodley,  Reading,  was  1st;  he  had  George  Rudd, 
green  edge,  and  Heroine,  self;  Mr.  Bennett  Poe  was  2nd, 
and  Mrs.  Whitbourn  3rd. 

Next  followed  the  classes  for  single  plants,  and  the  order 
of  quality  was  as  follows: — Green  edges:  Prince  of  Green,  as 
far  as  we  could  see,  the  only  plant  of  this  variety  in  the 
show;  Mrs.  Henwood,  and  the  Kev.  F.  D.  Horner.  George 
Lightbody  was  at  the  head  of  the  grey  edges,  followed  by 
George  Rann  and  Rachel.  Mrs.  Dodwell  led  the  white 
edges  with  Heatherbell  and  Dr.  Kidd.  Mrs.  Potts  was  at  the 
head  of  the  selfs,  Black  Bess  aud  Heroine  succeeding. 

There  were  three  collections  of  fifty  Auriculas,  and  here 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  took  the  1st  pme  with  all  show  varieties. 
There  were  examples  of  such  leading  gTeen-edges  as  Abbe 
Liszt,  Greenfinch,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mrs.  Henwood,  and 
Shirley  Hibberd  ;  grey  edges -Olympus,  Ringleader,  and  Col. 
Champneys  ;  white  edges  — Frank  Simonite,  Perseverance  and 
Acme.  Selfs,  Fanny  Glass,  Andrew  Mellot,  and  Black  Bess. 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  were  2nd  ;  they  also  had  a  good 
representative  collection  ;  and  Mr.  Pi-rnell  -  PrtvNn  !., 
Streatham,  was  3rd,  but  with  some  varieties  lacking  in 
development. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — These  were  shown  in  fine  character,  but 
the  tendency  towards  size  in  the  new  seedling  varieties  makes 
us  sometimes  fear  it  is  at  the  expense  of  refinement.  Another 
point  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  pf,  from  the  florists'  point 
of  view,  is  the  necessity  for  proper  proportions  between  the 
diameter  of  the  centre  and  the  breadth  of  the  margin.  There 
are  now  very  few  indications  of  the  notched  segment,  and  it 
is  time  it  was  made  a  disqualification.  There  were  five  exhi- 
bitors of  twelve  varieties,  the  1st  prize  going  to  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  who  had  some  finely  developed  varieties  of  gold 
centres.  These  were  Duke  of  York,  very  fine  ;  Trilby,  Dean 
Hole,  Herald  Warrior,  Minerva,  and  Lord  Dudley;  of  white 
centres,  Mrs.  H.  Turner  and  Boadicea.  Mrs.  Whitbourn  was 
2nd,  mainly  with  some  promising  varieties  raised  by  her  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Euston,  and  in  addition  Dean  Hole,  Perfection,  and 
one  or  two  other  standard  varieties  of  his  see  tlings.  Rosy 
Morn,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Hector,  are  highly  promising. 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  were  a  good  3rd.  Mr.  Doit.las 
was  also  1st  with  six  specimens,  having  in  fine  character  Duke 
of  York,  Warrior,  .Zingara,  Perfection,  Firefly,  and  Defiance, 
white  centre.  Mrs.  Whitbourn  was  again  2nd,  Rosy  Morn, 
Dean  Hole,  Innocence,  and  The  Bride,  showed  fine  develop- 
ment. Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  were  3rd.  With  four 
varieties,  Mr.  R.  Holding  was  1st,  he  had  Dean  Hole  in  good 
form.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett- Pok  was  2nd  here  again,  Dean  Hole 
was  prominent. 

In  the  class  for  single  plants  of  gold  centres  Mr.  Douoi  ts 
led  the  way  with  Duke  of  York,  which  some  regard  as  an 
improvement  upon  Dean  Hole.  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor. 
came  2nd  with  Mr.  Martin  Smith  ;  Mr.  Purnell-Purnei.l 
following  with  Dean  Hole.  The  best  white  centred  alpine 
was  Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas;  Mrs.  Whit- 
bourn came  2nd  with  a  very  promising  variety  named  Con- 
stantia,  having  a  bright  cherry-rose  shading,  and  was  :*rd 
with  Bellona. 

Premier  Auriculas.—  The  premier  show  Auricula  was  Mrs. 
Henwood,  green  edge,  in  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor's  col- 
lection ;  and  the  premier  alpine  was  Ziska,  golden  centre, 
shaded  with  orange-salmon,  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  This  was 
also  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Fancy  Auriculas.— There  were  two  collections  of  twelve 
varieties,  that  from  Mr.  Douglas  maintained  in  the  best 
character  the  go]  en-ground  varieties  with  bright  green 
edgings  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see.  Mrs.  WnmuauN 
came  2nd  with  some  rather  inferior  forms. 

Primroses  in  collections  of  twelve  pots  were,  as  usual, 
effective  and  bright,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  taking  the  1st  prize  with 
a  good  collection.  The  class  for  six  double  varieties  brought 
no  entry. 

Specfi  i  •</  Primtifas.— The  best  collection  of  twelve  pots  or 
pans  of  these  came  from  Mr.  Purniu -Firm  i  i,  Streatham 
Hill,  who  had  P.  obconica,  P.  denticnlata  and  its  white 
variety,  P.  floribunda,  P.  verticillata.  P.  Sieboldl, 
P.     pedemontana,    P.     mollis,  |  P.   rosea,    P,   Auricula,    &c 


Mrs.  Whiteourn,  Great  Gearies,  came  2nd,  having  good 
examples  of  P.  obconica,  P.  intermedia,  P.  fl  ribunda,  P. 
verticillata,  P.  denticulata,  &c. 

Polyanthuses.— These  were  shown  in  <.   '■ 
pots,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  leading  the  way  with  bold 
masses  of  colour,  yet  leaving  something  to  bt  desired  in  the 
way  of  quality.     Col.   Dixon,   Astle   Hall,   C 
twelve    plants  in   a  basket  of  bhi-om    of 

large  size,  but  with  a  tendency  to  coarse:  .  H<  ■*  ■■  :■ 

&  Son  were  3rd.  Baskets  of  Primroses  were  ready  filled 
with  Polyanthuses.  Mr.  J.  T.  Benn—it-Foe  had  a  basket  of 
plants  of  fine  quality,  in  which  yellows  largely  prepon- 
derated ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  came  2ad,  with  a  very  showy  C3n- 
tribution.  A  smaller  basket,  containing  the  bright  red  Miss 
Massey,  was  very  showy. 

Nev)  Auriculas. — There  were  no  new  show  Auriculas* staged 
for  prizes,  but  some  new  alpines  put  in  an  appearance."  The 
best  new  gold-centred  alpine  was  Ziska,  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
remarkable  for  its  refinement  and  the  rich  gold  of  its  centre. 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Tayior  had  a  2nd  prize  for  a  seedlmg  of 
a  somewhat  changeable  character.  In  the  elats  for  a  new 
white  centre,  Mr.  R.  Holding  was  a*ardeu  a  1st  prize  for 
Ethel  Brown,  a  very  pretty  variety  ;  and  he  took  a  2nd  prize 
for  Prudence. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Kursert  had  baskets  of 
fancy  and  Alpine  Auriculas,  Alpine  types,  Pi 
very  interesting  exhibit,  but  not  for  competition. 


THE  NURSERYMEN,  MARKET  GAR- 
DENERS'. AND  GENERAL  HAIL- 
STORM INSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION. LIMITED. 

The  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Corporation 
was  held  at  the  new  oltices  of  the  Co:poration,  41  and  42,. 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  Tuesday,  April  24; 
1900.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  presided  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch,  who  was  in  Palestine' ,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  shareholders.  The  Chairman  gave  some 
interesting  figures,  showing  the  growth  of  the  premium 
income,  and  business,  as  follows  :— 


Year. 

—  c 
P4  Id 

Premium 
Income. 

Square  ft. 
covered. 

Value 

Insured. 

Claims 
.  Paid.. 

1895-6 
1891    1 

235 
316 

£    s.  d. 
681    1  9 

S89  11  5 

£         s.  d.      £    s.  d. 
10,40S,161  13:.,2i5  lti   0      283  17  4 

13,886,095  179,366  11   1        Nil. 

1897-8 
1898-9 

:.50 

1,360  17  0 
1,735    0  6 

20.09S.104  263,590  19   1 
25,619,760  343,439     7   S 

1,532  17  5 

Nil. 

1899-1900 

825 

1,962    0   1 

28,855,071 

Nil.. 

The  working  expenses  had  been  reduced  from  £40  10s.  3rf. 
per  cent,  of  the  income  in  1895-6,  to  £1S  35.  GJ.  percent,  tn 
1S99-190O.  The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  was  the 
recommendation  of  Directors,  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.,  anda  bonus  oi  2$  percent,  per  anuunibe  paid, 
and  that  £S0O  be  placed  to  Reserve  Fund,  and  the  balance, 
£375  105.  id.,  carried  forward.  A  further  i^sue  of  5,0tJ0  shares 
of  £5  each  had  been  made  at  a  premium  of  4-.  per  share.  The 
issue  had  been  more  than  subscribed  for,  and  applications 
for  shares  were  received  too  late.  £1  per  sh  ire  had  been  called 
up,  received,  and  invested.  The  subscribed  capital  was  now 
£50,000,  and  the  paid  up  capital  £10,000.  The  premiums  on 
new  issue  had  been  placed  to  Reserve  Fund,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  the  new  issue.  Since  the  financial  year  had  closed, 
a  claim  for  damage  to  glass  by  hail  had  come  from  Kirkwall, 
Orkney  Isles,  and  had  been  promptly  paid. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  OF 
IRELAND. 

April  11. — The  spring  function  was  held  in  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity Buildings,  Dublin.  During  the  afternoon  T.R.H.  Princess 
Christian  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connanght  paid  a 
visit  to  the  show,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Countess  Caiogan  arrived.  The  display  was  a  capital  one 
despite  the  late  winter,  though  Tulips  were  not  fully  expanded, 
and  Cinerarias  were  poor. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  plants  was  exceptionally 
keen,  especially  for  Roses  (pots),  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Primulas 
and  bulbous  plants.  Roses  were  of  moderate  quality,  but 
Azaleas  were  good. 

The  premier  place  for  nine  pots  of  Roses  was  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Crawford),  Who  liKewise  won 
the  Ardilaun  Challenge  Cup. 

Ferns  included  some  grand  specimens,  and  1st  prize  was 
accorded  t.'  F.  A.  Miller,  Esq.,  Windsor  House,  M  uikstown 
(gr.,  Mr.  D.  Colohan).  for  a  group  of  Adiantuins  in  variety.   Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Freesias,  Mignonette,  Primula! 
exhibited  well.   Thesnow-white  Deutzias  staged  by  Mr   H 
were  very  line. 

Hyacinths  were|well  shown  by  Mr.   Porter,   ,^r. 
A^iiT.'UN,  WocdlawD,  Gal  way;  and  by  John  Willi 
Bagotrath  House,  Sandy  mount  (gr.,  Mr,  an). 

For  a  groupof  foliage  or  flowering  plants,! 

hided,  namely,  Fuchsias.  V  ttOl&rias, 

rarias,   Mr.  Coughlan,  gr.   to  Mis.   Mel 
.  Monkstown,  was  1st  with  aitagi  bit. 
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Cut  Blooms 
were  very  fine,  and  the  Daffodils  made  a  profuse  disp'ay.  The 
chief  competition  in  these  waathatfor  a  collection  of  flowers 
(excluding  Polyanthus  Narcissi),  which  would  represent  the 
three  chief  groups,  namely,  Magni-coronati,  Medio-coronati, 
and  Parvi-eoronati.  Mr.  W.  Rica  staged  very  well-grown 
blooms,  and  was  1st. 

Cut  Roses  included  some  excellent  specimens  of  Marechal 
Niel,  from  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  gr.  to  Ed.  D'Olier,  Esq., 
Knocklin,  Bray. 

Tea  Roses  were  well  shown  by  Ernest  H.  Bewlay,  Esq., 
Cowper  Roa-1,  Rathmines. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

There  was  not  much  fruit  shown,  but  Apples  and  Straw- 
berries were  represented. 

Of  Strawberries,  Mr.  Jeffreys,  gr.  to  the  Countess  Caledon, 
Caledon  Park,  Tyrone,  staged  an  exhibit  of  Royal  Sovereign  ; 
the  fruits  weighing  over  2  ounces  each. 

For  a  collection  of  ton  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  Lord 
AsimiWN's  gardener  was  1st. 

Non  Competitive  Exhibits. 

Mrs.  Goodhodv,  Obelisk  Park,  Blaekrock  (gr.,  Mr.  Davis), 
exhibited  a  magnificent  collection  of  seedling  Hippeastrums. 

Mr.  Jeffreys  displayed  a  double  Violet,  the  Countess  of 
Caledon.  The  blooms  are  a  little  larger  than  those  of  Marie 
Louise,  and  have  more  substance. 

Miss  Currrv,  Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  Narcissus,  &c.  The  section  devoted  to  N.  cernuus 
iucluded  the  double  variety  of  N.  cernuus. 

Mossrs.  Dhjkhon,  Chester,  staged  a  collection  of  Narcissus 
and  other  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  DiniMMOKD  &  Sons,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  had  a 
group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  (Sic;  and  Messrs. 
Hi.nijkrson  &  Sons,  Blackmck,  showed  a  group  of  specimen 
Paluis.  This  latter  firm  exhibited  a  floral  device  representa- 
tive of  the  medal  struck  to  mark  Her  Majesty's  first  visit  to 
Ireland  in  1849.  Tt  was  at  least  4  feet  acroHS,  having  a  ground- 
work ol  Shamrock,  with  a  nest  edging  of  Narcissus  princeps. 
A  harp  and  crown  were  wrought  in  the  centre  in  Narcissus 
iucoinparabilis,  and  the  following  words  were  executed  in 
Violets:— "First  visit  of  a  British  Queen  to  Ireland ;  every 
heart  throbs  with  hopes  for  the  future,"  whilst  the  date  was 
wrought  in  Lily  of  the  Valley,  namely,  "  August,  1849." 

Messrs.  Hooo  &  Robertson,  Dublin,  had  a  pretty  stand  of 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Ncwtownards,  Down,  made  a  won- 
drous show  of  250  Rose  blooms.  The  box  of  blooms  of 
Catherine  Mermet  were  faultless,  but  the  following  individual 
flowers  were  by  far  the  best  specimens:— Alice  Graham, 
Lady  Mary  Bcauclerk,  Countess  of  Caledon,  and  Lady  Mary 
Curry.  When  the  Lord  Lieutenant  saw  them,  he  requested 
them  to  be  sent  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  (Gold  Medal). 

Mr.  F.  W.  Moork,  as  usual,  staged  a  fine  group  of  Palms 
and  flowering  plants  from  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  (Gold 
Medal). 

MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement.— a 
monthly  meeting  wis  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpsou,  Falkland  Park  Gardens,  presided.  Over  forty 
members  were  present,  and  a  paper  was  lead  by  Mr.  Green, 
Chairman  ot  the  Ealiug  Society,  on  "  How  Plants  Feed.*'  The 
lecturer  introduced  the  subject  by  describing  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  various  organs  of  plants,  and  their  means 
of  making  use  of  the  constituents  of  soils  and  manures. 
Five  new  members  were  nominated.  Two  dozen  Auriculas 
were  shown  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  C.  L.  Wratten,  and  a 
fine  plant  of  Gasteria  maculata  bearing  a  large  spike  of 
flowers.  Mr  Reddam,  West  Wickham,  brought  a  spike  of 
Richardia,  with  two  well  developed  spathes.  The  next 
meeting  will  he  held  on  May  22,  when  the  subject  will  be 
"  Walks  and  Talks  in  Kew  Gardens,"  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides  and  photcgraihi,  to  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  Gregory. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Titcumarsh,  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  Gar" 
dener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Athill,  Digswell,  Welwyn,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
Conaglen  House,  Ardgour,  N.B. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Edwards,  for  the  last  three  years  Gardener  at 
Alderholt  Park,  Dorset,  as  Gardener  to  Captain  C.  M. 
Hastings,  Goodrington  House,  Paignton,  Devonshire. 


MARKETS. 

Glasgow  :  April  25.— The  following  are  the  figures  current 
siuce  our  last  report  :— Apples  Canadian  :  NorthernSpies,  245. 
to  26s.  per  barrel  ;  Baldwins,  24s.  to  26s.  do.  ;  Golden  Russets, 
20V.  to  24s.  do.  ;  Waggons,  Greenings,  Ben  Davis,  &c,  18s.  to 
22s.  do.,  all  for  best  clear  fruit  ;  Nova  Scotia,  Baldwins, 
Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Golden  Russets,  &c,  from  lSs. 
to  2Cs.  per  barrel,  according  to  the  quality  ;  Bananas,  extras, 
85.  Gd.  to  10s.  Gd.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1,  6s.  to  8s.  Gd.  do.  ; 
No.  2,  6s.  to  7s.  do.  ;  Oranges,  Valencia,  ordinary  420's, 
12s.  Gd.  to  14s.  Gd.  per  box  ;  large  420's,  15s.  to  18s.  do.  ;  extra 
large,  16s.  to  24s.  do.  ;  large  714's,  18s.  to  20s.  do.,  these  prices 
fjr  sound  fruit  ;  Jaffas,  144's  andl52's,  lls.tol2s.  do. ;  Murcia, 
120's,  150's,  '200's,240"s,  7s.  Gd.  to  8s.  Gd.  percase ;  bloods, 
same  size,  8s.  to  9s.  do.  ;  Naples  Bitters,  200's,  3s.  (V.  to 
4s.  ;  360's,  3s.  f<7.;  360's,  3s.  to  3s.  Gd  do.  ;  Lemons,  Palermo, 


250's  and  300  s,  5s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  360's,  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. ;  Grapes, 
English,  3s.  to  5s.  per  lb. ;  Mushrooms,  10c?.  to  Is.  5d.  per  lb. ; 
Tomatos,  Teneriffe  deeps,  5s.  Gd.  to  6s.  Gd.  per  box  ;  do.,  cases, 
7s.  Gd.  to  8s.  do.  ;  Onions,  Egyptian,  6s.  3f/..  to  7s.  perewt.  ; 
Valencia,  4's,  7s.  Gd.  to  8s.  per  casa  ;  selected,  7s.  6<?.  to 
8s.  Gd.  do. ;  Turnips, Swedes,  Is.  Qd.  to  2s.  perewt.  ;  Carrots, 
5s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Qd.  do.  ;  Parsley,  8rf.  to  Is.  per  dozen  bunches  ; 
Cucumbers,  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  6'/. 
to  2s.  3'/.  do. ;  Cabbages,  lOrt.  to  2s.  do. 

Liverpool:  April  24. — Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  —  Po 
tatos,  per  cwt.  :  Lynn  Greys,  3s.  to  3s.  Gd. ;  Main  Crop, 
3s.  9d.  to  4s.  Gd.  ;  Bruces,  3s.  Gd.  to  4s.  ;  Champions,  3s.  Gd.  to 
3s.  9d. ;  Turnips,  Swede,  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  cwt.  ;  Carrots, 
5s.  to  Gs.  do. ;  Parsley,  8ff .  to  lOd.  per  dozen  bunches  ;  Onions, 
foreign,  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  cwt.  ;  Cucumbers,  2s.  6'i.  to  3s.  Gd. 
per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  do.  ;  Cabbages,  2s. 
to  2s.  Zd.  do.  St.  Johns. — Potatos,  Is.  per  peck;  do.,  new, 
Gd.  per  lb.  ;  Pines,  English,  5s.  to  6s.  each  ;  Strawberries,  Gs. 
per  lb.  ;  Peas,  8d.  do.  ;  Asparagus,  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  bundle  ; 
Cucumbers,  Gd.  each  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  and  basket. 
Birkenhead.— Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck  ;  do.,  new,  4d.  to 
Gd.  per  lb.  ;  Cucumbers,  4d.  to  8rf.  each  ;  Filberts,  lOrf.  per 
lb. ;  Grapes,  English,  Is.  Gd.  to  3s.  Gd.  do.  ;  do.,  foreign,  Ad. 
to  3d.  do.  ;  Mushrooms,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd.  do. 

{For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xii.) 


Gormpordenk 


A  Tool  for  Transplanting  Buds  :  F.  B.,  Jersey, 
and  J.  R.  B. ,  Petersfield.  We  do  not  know  what 
tbe  cost  of  the  implement  figured  last  week 
would  be,  nor  whether  it  may  be  obtained  in 
England.  But  if  not  already  on  the  market 
here,  one  of  the  large  firms  of  implement  makers 
and  dealers  would  doubtless  procure  it  for  you 
from  America. 

Carnation  Leaves  :  H.  C.  D.  The  Carnation 
leaves  are  affected  with  rust,  Helminthosporium, 
often  described  and  figured  in  these  columns. 
Burn  the  affected  plants,  and  syringe  the  others 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  h  oz.  to  1  gallon  of 
water. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and 
Damping-over:  O.  A.  B.  Slight  syringing  of 
the  foliage  does  not  harm  whilst  the  plants  are  in 
growth,  but  the  less  it  is  indulged  in  at  other 
seasons  the  better  ;  much  water  applied  in  this 
way  removing  the  white  waxy  covering  of  the 
leaves,  and  rendering  them  susceptible  to  fungus 
disease. 

Flowering-plant  to  accompany  Montbretias  : 
G.  F.  R.  The  scrap  sent  appears  be  Gypso- 
phila  paniculata.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
planting,  or  digging  up  and  re-planting  the 
Mo  ntbretias  ;  and  the  Gypsophila  may  be 
planted  at  the  same  time 

Grape  Spot  :  Constant  Reader.  We  believe  your 
Grapes  are  affected  with  a  fungus.  Send  speci- 
mens when  further  advanced. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  A.  G.  The  Apple  should  have 
been  sent  earlier,  when  it  was  in  better  condition. 
It  is  probably  Cornish  Aromatic. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  he  so  flood  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — T.  J.  R.  C.  Illicium 
tloridanum. — A.  J.  R.  1,  Saccolabium  curvi- 
folium  ;  2,  Adiantum  Pacotii  ;  3,  Dendrobium 
moschatum  ;  4,  Selaginellaviticulosa  ;  5,  Begonia 
argyrostigma. — /.  B.,  Wilts.  A  very  fine  and 
highly-coloured  form  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and 
a  good  Odontoglossum  x  Andersonianum  of 
that  class  often  called  O.  x  hebraicum. — J.  R., 
Hereford.  1,  Cattleya  intermedia,  a  pale  form  ; 
2,  Flowers  withered,  not  recognised. — May  T. 
1,  Begonia  Mrs.  Anna  Low  ;  2,  Davallia  hirta 
cristata  ;  3,  Gymnogramma  ochracea  ;  4,  Andro- 
pogon  Sch;euantuus  (Lemon-Grass)  ;  5,  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus  variegatus ;  G,  Dictyogramma 
japonica  variegata. — A.  B.  1,  Xylophylla  lati 
folia ;  2,  Beidia  glaucescens ;  3,  Dendrobium 
Devonianum  ;  4,  Dendrobium  Pierardi  ;  5,  Lep- 
totes  bicolor. — H.  G..  Waterford.  1,  Epiden- 
drum  pinnatum  ;  2,  Spiraea  Thunbergi ;  3,  Per- 
nettya  mueoronata  ;  4,  Cephalotaxus  pedunculata 
var.  fastigiata. — G.  M.,  Plymouth.  Burling- 
tonia  fragrans.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the 
photograph  of  the  fine  plant  of  Calogyne  pan- 
durata,  a  good  spike  of  which  you  kindly  send. — 


C.  A.  B.  1,  Haworthia  rigida  ;  2,  Mamillaria 
pusilla ;  3,  Haworthia  margaritifera ;  4,  Cereus 
grandiflorus,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  without  seeing 
flowers  ;  5,  Primula  simensis  (from  Sime),  ofteu 
called  P.  abyssinica  ;  (i,  Berberis  Aquifolium. — 
F.  L.S.  1,  Acaciaarmata ;  2.  Polygala  Dalmaisiana ; 
3,  Stauntonia  latifolia  ;  4.  Sparmannia  af ricana. — 
W.  G.  The  African  Orchid  is  Ansellia  gigantea, 
also  called  A.  africana  lutea.  The  leaf  is  of 
Curculigorecurvata.— J.  H.  Hepatica  angulosa. 
double  -  flowered  variety.  —  Constant  Reader. 
Pellitory,  Parietaria  officinalis.  We  advise  you 
to  consult  a  medical  practitioner,  and  not  waste 
time  by  attempting  to  cure  your  dropsy,  which 
is  a  symptom  of  many  diseases  ;  1  and  2,  Saxi- 
fraga  hypnoides  ;  3,  Wild  Daffodils,  Narcissus 
pseudo-Narcissus.  —  E.  H.  C.  Galax  aphylla 
(N.  Amer.).  Why  called  aphylla  (leafless)  we  do 
not  know. — J.  F.    Ribes  aureum. 

Peach-leaves  :  Cantreyn.  They  are  affected  with 
the  silver-leaf  disease,  which  is  very  destructive. 
We  advise  you  to  cut  away  the  affected  shoots, 
and  burn  them. 

Peach  Leaves  Deformed  :  Peach.  The  leaves 
sent  are  attacked  by  the  fungus  Exoascus 
deformans  figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May 
30,  1891,  p.  673.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the 
cause  of  "Curl  "  in  the  leaves  of  the  Peach. 
Dress  the  trees  repeatedly,  say  at  interval  of 
three  weeks,  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  first 
removing  the  worst  affected  leaves. 

Pear  Leaves  :  D.  K.  These  are  attacked  by 
mites,  Phytoptus  pyri.  The  Fig  leaves  are 
marked  with  brown  spots.  They  are  very 
common,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to  their  cause, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  very  much 
consequence. 

Tobacco  Varieties,  and  General  Information 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Plant  :  Sarahulu. 
A  work  on  the  subject  was  published  by  E.  & 
F.  N.  Spon,  125,  Strand,  London,  in  1886, 
entitled  Tobacco  growing,  curing,  and  manu- 
facturing. A  handbook  for  planters  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  work  consists  of  285  pages, 
Svo,  and  includes  an  extensive  Bibliography  of 
the  subject.  You  might  be  able  to  get  seeds  of 
certain  varieties  of  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  London  ;  who  some 
years  ago  engaged  in  experiments  of  growing  the 
plant  on  commercial  lines. 

Vine  Shoots  and  Leaves  Diseased  :  Perplexed. 
The  shoot  and  leaves  are  suffering  from  the  so- 
called  ' '  browning, "  an  obscure  disease  of  the  Vine, 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  slime-fungus.  Clear  off 
and  destroy  forthwith  by  burning  every  affected 
leaf  and  shoot,  and  dress  the  Vines  with  sulphide 
of  potassium  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  repeating  the  dressing  at 
intervals  of  fourteen  days. 

WOOD-ASHES  AS  A  DRESSING  FOR  PHLOX  SUBU- 
lata  :  W.  C.  D.  It  would  be  unadvisable  to 
apply  wood-ashes  (excepting  those  obtained  by 
burning  seasoned  timber)  to  any  plant  at  a  higher 
rate  than  4  oz.  per  square  yard  ;  and  then  to 
make  the  dressing  quite  safe  in  use,  the  asheB 
should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  loam, 
and  the  whole  passed  through  a  sieve  having  a 
;J-inch  mesh.  Ashes  from  seasoned  timber  are 
much  less  pungent  than  those  made  from  green 
wood  and  twigs,  and  they  may  be  used  much 
more  freely. 

Communications  Received.— A.  O'N.— W.  H.  Y.— Graciano 
A.  de  Azambula.—  Durrant.—  J.  C— 3.  J.  &  Co.— S.  H.— 
T.  VauKhan  (shortly).— H.  C— J.  G.  W.— A.  J.  B.— W.  G.  8. 
-H.  W.  W.— E.  J.— H  T.  M.— V.  N.  G.-J.  H.-R.  P.  B. 
_T.  W.— W.  H.  M.— C.  M.,  Gwalior.— J.  OB.— J.  C.  &  Co.— 
W.  W.—  J.  B.  —  R.  J.  L.— A.  R.  Proschowsky— T.  J., 
Florence  —  C.  H.  T.,  TeignmouMi  (next  week)- R.  D.— 
Enquirer  (next  week)— A.  D.  H.— M.  B.,  Middellrargh. 

Specimens  and  Photographs  Received  with  Thanks.— 
Dr.  de  Azambula. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

IMPORTANT    TO    ADVERTISERS The    Publisher    hits 

the  satis/action  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardener!/  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

fgr-      TREBLED.      -»fj 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
vreserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  lifraries. 


April  2S,  19(H).] 


SUPPLEMENT  TO    THE   GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday, 
April  25,  to  consider  the  new  bye-laws  and  the 
proposals  of  the  Council  as  to  the  establishment  of 
a  New  Garden,  &c.  (see  p.  264). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. ,  presided, 
and  there  was  a  large  muster  of  Fellows. 

The  Secretary  (Rev.  W.  Wilks)  having  read 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Our  first  business  is  to 
consider,  and  sanction  if  approved,  either  with  or 
without  addition,  omission,  or  alteration,  certain 
new  bye-laws  rendered  necessary  by  the  Supple- 
mental Charter  lately  granted  to  the  Society.  Th  e 
bye  laws  are  of  very  considerable  length,  although 
our  object  has  been  to  reduce  them  to  as  limited  a 
space  as  possible.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Fellows  wish  them  to  be  read.  Copies  have  been 
available  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  anybody 
who  applied  for  a  copy  has  been  supplied.  Is  it 
your  pleasure  that  the  bye-laws  be  taken  as  read  ? 

Dr.  Masteks  :  No,  no  !  There  are  a  great  many 
amendments  to  be  made. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  read  the  bye- 
lawB,  and  after  a  while  observed  :  I  may  say  that 
these  bye-laws  have  been  very  carefully  gone 
through  by  the  Council  with  the  assistance  of  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  solicitors  who  do  the  work  of 
the  Society,  and  who  devote  serious  attention  to 
this  particular  business. 

Dr.  Masters  :  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  we 
objected  to  any  particular  bye  law  without  giving 
you  the  trouble  to  read  them  all  ? 

Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer  :  I  have  not,  so 
far,  seen  the  bye-laws. 

The  Chairman  :  They  have  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Fellows. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  :  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Society  to  see  that  the  Fellows  have  copies  of  the 
bye-laws. 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  duty,  or  not  the  duty,  of  the  Society.  I  am 
perfectly  ready,  as  long  as  my  voice  lasts,  to  read 
them. 

Sir  Wii,  Thiselton  Dyer  :  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment.  A  new  Charter  has  been  applied  for 
and  granted.  Under  the  powers  of  that  Charte  r 
new  bye-laws  have  been  framed  for  the  Society. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  that  was  the  absolutely 
necessary  and  proper  course  to  take,  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  rush 
through  these  bye  laws — which,  for  all  I  know, 
may  be  admirably  concsived  and  correctly  drafted 
— without  their  having  received  the  consideration 
which  I  think  they  ought  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Fellows,  whose  conduct  in  the  future 
they  are  to  guide  and  govern.  As  the  matter  is 
absolutely  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  this  Society, 
would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a  motion  to  defer 
-their  consideration  to  an  adjourned  meeting  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  Those  Fellows  who  wished  to  do  so 
could  then  obtain  copies  and  study  them . 

The  Chairman  :  The  bye-laws  have  been  circu- 
lated to  every  membpr. 

Several  Members  :  ' '  So,  no. ' ' 

The  Chairman  :  I  mean  this  slip  has  been. 

Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer:  It  was  only  by  the 
merest  accident  that  I  found  the  slip  in  the  pages  of 
the  Report  of  the  Hybridisation  Conference.  I  should 
have  thought  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
it  should  have  been  posted  by  the  Society  to  every 
Fellow.  I  do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  bye-laws,  seeing  that  that  is  the  prac- 
tice^ every  Society  to  which  I  belong  to  send  them 
out  in  a  proper  manner.  It  is  stated  on  the  slip 
that  the  bye-laws  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 
When  that  course  has  been  taken  it  will  then  be 
time  for  the  Society,  as  a  Corporate  body,  to  con  - 
sider  them.  I  venture  to  move  that  the  con- 
sideration   of    the    bye-laws    be    deferred    to    an 


adjourned  meeting  when  the  members  of  the 
Society  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering them,  and  will  be  able  to  bring  forward 
and  submit  to  the  Council  such  amendments  as 
they  may  think  advisable.  I  appeal  to  those 
present  who  are  members  of  other  societies, 
whether  such  a  course  has  ever  been  taken  as  to 
cause  a  new  code  of  internal  laws  to  be  considered 
in  a  most  perfunctory  manner. 

Dr.  Masters  :  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  no  objection  what- 
ever. The  bye-laws,  as  I  have  said,  have  been 
gone  through  by  a  member  of  the  solicitors'  firm, 
who  at  present  do  that  work  for  the  Society.  The 
new  Charter,  we  were  advised,  abrogated  the  old 
bye-laws.  That  seemed  to  be  an  exceedingly 
inconvenient  position  so  far  as  the  Society  was 
concerned,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labour  was  given  to  their  consideration.  So  far  as 
the  Council  are  concerned,  they  have  no  objection 
to  the  consideration  being  deferred . 

Surgeon-Major  Ince  :  It  seems  a  great  pity  that 
the  Society  should  be  called  upon  to  attend  another 
meeting.  I  do  not  think  we  should  adjourn.  Let 
us  get  through  a  little  work,  if  not  the  whole  of  it. 

A  Fellow  :  There  is  plenty  to  do  besides  this  ! 

A  Fellow  :  I  have  to  say  that  I  sent  a  stamp, 
and  received  the  bye-laws  almost  immediately. 
What  I  did  could  have  been  done  by  other 
Fellows. 

The  Chairman  :  It  has  been  proposed  and 
seconded  that  the  consideration  of  the  bye-laws  be 
adjourned  —  is  this  the  precise  tenour  of  the 
motion  ? 

Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer  :  I  leave  the  exact 
wording  to  the  Council.  The  adjournment  might 
be  till  after  one  of  our  fortnightly  meetings,  when 
a  large  number  of  Fellows  would  be  in  town. 

A  Fellow  :  Are  we  not  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
bye-laws  ? 

Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer  :  They  will  be  printed 
in  the  Journal. 

A  Fellow  :  That  will  be  too  late  then.  They 
should  be  passed  before  appearing  in  the  Journal. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  all  a  question  of  expense, 
which  would  be  enormous,  to  send  5000  copies. 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bye-laws  was  then  put,  and  carried  by  a 
considerable  majority. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  business  is  to 
consider  and  adopt  various  resolutions.  With 
the  consent  of  the  meeting  I  propose  to 
divide  the  resolutions oo  the  pink  paper  [see  1  and 
2  in  the  leading  article,  p.  264].  There  are  two 
distinct  propositions  which  do  not  necessarily 
hang  together.  The  first  is  as  follows  :  — 
"That  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion adopted  unanimously  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  the  Society 
by  removing  the  gardens  from  Chiswick." 
There  the  resolution  stops.  The  matter  was 
brought  fully  before  the  committee  meeting  and 
printed  in  the  Council's  report.  1  also  made 
some  lengthy  remarks  on  the  subject.  I  then 
pointed  out  that  t-iere  were  hardly  two  opinions 
that  the  best  way  of  celebrating  the  Centenary 
of  the  Society  would  be  the  acquisition  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  hall  for  exhibitions. 
Upon  that  we  were  all  agreed,  almost  without 
a  dissentient  voice.  The  only  difficulty  was  a 
financial  one.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  very 
nearly  successful  attempt  was  made,  mainly  at  the 
suggestion  of  Baron  Schroeder,  to  obtain  a  Horticul- 
tural Hall.  I  may  say  that  £27,000  were  subscribed  ; 
and  Baron  Schroder,  with  the  generosity  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  him,  said  that  if 
£35,000  of  the  £40,000,  which  was  the  sum 
required,  were  subscribed,  he  would  supply 
the  remainder.  (Hear,  hear. )  But,  unfortunately, 
the  matter  fell  through.  We  went  very  carefully 
at  the  time  into  the  whole  question  of  the  provision 
of  a  Horticultural  Hall.  Numerous  sites  were  con- 
sidered, and  a  site  was  ultimately  decided  upon. 
It  would  have  been  a  very  good  one  on  the  Em- 
bankment,   but    it    would   have   eutailed  a   heavy 


ground-rent  to  the  City  of  London.  I  only  mention 
this  now  to  show  how  we  went  into  the  matter, 
and  that  we  really  felt  that  the  best  way 
to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  the  Society 
would  be  the  provision  of  a  Horticultural  Hall. 
As  to  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  gardens 
from  Chiswick,  I  may  say  that  the  lease  has  still 
twenty  years  to  ruo,  and  that  I  need  scarcely  say 
is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  the  Society.  1  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  the 
value  of  that  lease  is,  or  ho*-  far  its  unex- 
pired term  would  be  considered  an  asset  of 
the  Society.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Chis- 
wick Garden  has  gradually  been  built  in. 
It  is  surrounded  with  villas,  there  are  several 
factories  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  garden  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  ought  to  be  kept  in.  That  has 
been  the  great  difficulty  with  us.  So  far  as  I  am 
individually  concerned,  I  have  never  thought  Chis- 
wick satisfactory.  We  want  more  space.  There 
are  only  13  acres,  and  we  want  a  greater  variety 
of  soil,  aspect,  exposure,  and  so  on.  (Hear, 
hear.)  After  considerable  discussion,  the  Council 
decided  to  propose,  and  did  propose  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  that  the  Centenary  of  the  Society 
should  be  celebrated  by  obtaining  a  garden  else- 
where. In  February  last,  a  motion  was  submitted 
and  adopted,  and  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  intend  to  treat  their 
Council  in  an  exceedingly  light  way,  after  having 
unanimously  agreed,  without  a  dissentient  voice — 
because  there  was  no  voice  opposing  or  suggesting 
that  the  course  proposed  was  an  improper  one. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  a  strange  thing  that 
a  suggestion  should  be  made  now  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  way  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  of  the 
Society.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  the  Fellows 
to  decide,  but  I  have  only  wished  to  mention  the 
Council's  views.  I  now  propose  :  "  That  this 
meeting  confirms  the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
made  to  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Annua! 
General  Meeting,  vi/:.,  that  the  Centenary  of  the 
Society  be  celebrated  by  removing  the  gardens 
from  Chiswick.'' 

Mr.  J.  H.  Elwe>  :  This  matter  should  receive 
the  great  attention  it  deserves.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  of 
leaving  Chiswick  without  knowing  where  it  is 
proposed  to  go.  A  man  does  not  usually  leave  his 
house,  or  pull  his  house  down,  without  seeing  where 
he  is  going.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  matter  can  be 
discussed  fully  without  that  knowledge.  I  feel 
some  reluctance  in  speaking  on  the  subject, 
and  I  hope,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  put  this 
opposition  down  to  any  pre-arranged  plan.  I 
may  say,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  make  this 
personal  explanation,  that  there  has  been  no 
attempt  on  my  part,  or  so  far  as  I  know  on  the 
part  of  any  other  gentlemen,  to  get  up  a  cabil  or 
organized  opposition.  I  can  only  say  with  regard 
to  your  assumption  that  the  matter  was  laid  before 
the  tieueral  Meeting  of  the  Society,  that  I,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  Society  were  at  that  time 
too  deeply  anxiousabout  other  matters  to  attend.acd 
if  I  had  attended  and  the  matter  been  discussed,  I 
shouldhavesaid  that  it  would  beabsolutelyimpossible 
for  any  member  of  the  Society  to  give  any  opinion 
at  all  on  a  subject  brought  forward  in  such  a  vague 
manner  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  details. 
I  also  think  that  the  importance  of  unanimity  ou 
such  a  question  as  this  is  a  matter  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Fifteen  years  ago  when  1 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  you  will 
remember  great  dissensions  were  eonstautly 
arising,  especially  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
South  Kensington.  Matters  of  grave  differences  of 
opinion  arose  in  those  days,  and  I  recollect  that 
questions  arose  upon  which  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  not  unanimous. 

The  late  Lord  Alfred  Churchill  felt  very 
strongly  that  uo  section  of  the  Council  was 
justified  iu  carrying  resolutions  which  were  felt  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  Society 
unless — I   will    not    say    that    the    Society    were 
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unanimous — but  unless  a  large  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  agreed.  I  bave  always  felt 
that  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  was  to 
be  made  a  trustee  of  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  if  questions  arose  on  which  there  might  be 
grave  differences  of  opinion,  you  must  give  the 
Fellows  ample  opportunity  of  judging  all  the  facts, 
and  of  supporting  the  Council,  if  they  could 
agree  with  that  body.  We  were  not,  in  February 
last,  in  a  position  to  express  our  opinion,  and  we 
have  not  now  had  sufficient  notice.  I  do  not  know 
whether  notice  was  sent.  I  have  not  had  any, 
and  I  only  saw  it  in  the  Gardeners?  Chronicle. 
Some  of  the  members  of  Council  with  whom  I 
am  best  personally  acquainted,  ard  in  whose 
opinions  I  have  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
who  I  believe  are  not  unanimous  about  this 
matter,  are  absent,  and  Mr.  Sutton,  who,  I  have 
just  learnt,  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  resign  his 
membership  of  the  Council,  and  whose  letter  will 
probably  be  read  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Elwes:  Whether  or  not  these  gentlemen 
would  confirm  what  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think 
matters  much,  but  when  I  read  the  report  of 
Mr.  Sutton,  who  all  will  admit  is  quite  able  to 
express  an  opinion  on  a  question  like  the  proposed 
purchase,  I  felt  that  it  was  a  little  premature  to 
push  the  question.  Even  should  we  be  called  upon 
to  decide  to  abandon  a  garden  where  we  have  been 
for  60  or  70  years,  and  which  has  served  perhaps 
the  oldest  Horticultural  Society  in  the  world. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  is  built  in,  that 
the  soil  is  unsuitable,  and  that  smoke  pre- 
vents the  plants  from  growing,  and  the  fruit  from 
ripening.  All  I  can  say  is  that  within  2  miles  of 
Chiswick  some  private  gardens  are  models  to  any 
one,  and  there  are  prosperous  market- gardeners 
who  have  not  been  obliged  to  go  away.  Then 
there  is  Kew  !  I  feel  quite  sure  the  owners  of 
some  gardens  would  be  ashamed  of  our  action. 
Another  point  has  been  raised  about  the  accessi- 
bility of  Chiswick.  Now  I  certainly  think  Chis- 
wick is  a  greal  deal  the  better  place  to  get  at 
than  some  other  gardens.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  some  thought  for  the  north  of  England,  and 
I  think  the  Society  ought  not  to  be  worked  as  a 
London  Society.  I  want  to  see  it  a  National  Society. 
(The  Chairman:  Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  wish  to 
oppose  the  removal  if  you  can  show  me  something 
better.  The  question  largely  hangs  upon  the 
consideration,  whether  you  are  looking  about  for 
some  site  possibly  more  accessible  than  Chiswick, 
with  fresher  air,  and  better  soil,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  you  could  do  better  with  half  the  money 
which  you  are  prepared  to  recommend  the  Society 
to  spend  on  Limpsfield. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  question  of  expense. 
That  is  a  very  proper  thing  to  consider,  because 
there  is  no  doubt  ;  we  are  also  told  that  we  may 
expect  a  large  amount  of  support  from  certain 
County  Councils.  We  must  remember  two  things. 
First  of  all  it  is  public  money,  and  members  of 
County  Councils,  who  I  am  told  are  actively 
interested  in  this  matter,  will  very  properly  demand 
representation  on  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  :  You  are  mixing  up  two  things 
which  are  quite  distinct.  The  statements  you 
are  making  are,  in  a  great  measure,  very  inac- 
curate. 

Mr.  Elwes  ;  I  fail  to  understand  how  we  are 
to  discuss  leaving  Chiswick  unless  we  know  where 
we  are  going  and  I  move  that  that  matter  and 
the  purchase  of  Limpsfield  be  considered  together, 
and  not  separately. 

Mr.  A.   Dean  :  Mr.  Sutton's  paper  was  strictly 

confidential,    and   it   is   improper   to   quote    it   in 

public. 

A  Fellow  :  How  do  you  know  it  is  confidential  ? 

The  Chairman  :  It    was    sent    to    me    marked 

"Confidential." 

Mr.  Elwes:  I  have  not  introduced  the  question 
in  detail.  If  the  Council  do  not  want  the  paper 
discussed,  they  bad  better  say  so.  Sooner  or 
later,  whether  confidential  or  not,  it  will  have  to 
be  discussed,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should 


be  any  concealment.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  are  all 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Chairman  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  kept  the  Society  afloat,  and  I  am 
only  anxious  to  be  able  to  support  him  and  the 
Council  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman  :  When  a  gentleman  sends  me  a 
paper  marked  "Confidential,"  all  I  can  say  is  I 
cannot  discuss  it.  I  may  be  old-fashioned  in  my 
views.  No  members  o*  County  Councils  propose  to 
finance  a  scheme  for  getting  a  new  garden. 
Mr.  Elwes  :  I  do  not  understand  it. 
The  Chairman  :  And  I  hope  that,  gentlemen,  in 
discussiDg  this  question,  will  not  do  so  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  facts.  Neither  the  Surrey  County 
Council  nor  any  other  County  Council  has  made 
any  proposal  to  finance  a  scheme  for  a  new  garden. 
What  the  Surrey  County  Council  is  interested  in, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Horticultural  College. 
That  has  no  more  to  do  with  a  new  garden  than  has 
the  man  in  the  moon. 

Mr.  John  Weathers  :  I  beg  to  second  Mr. 
Elwes's  proposition  that  these  two  things  be  taken 
as  one.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know  what 
the  future  position  of  this  Society  is  to  be,  what 
amount  of  money  is  to  be  spent  on  the  site,  what  is 
the  cost  per  acre,  and  then  we  shall  have  some 
facts  to  go  upon.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  meeting  that  the  Fellows  should  bave 
some  facts  before  them,  otherwise  we  shall  all  be 
out  of  order.  We  cannot  discuss  the  future  of  Chis- 
wick without  knowing  whether  we  are  going  to 
better  it.     (Hear. ) 

Mr.  George  Paul  :  I  think  Chiswick  is  played 
out,  and  that  is  the  first  point  the  Council  had  to 
consider.  Buildings  have  grown  round  it.  For 
many  years  I  was  a  monthly  visitor  at  Chiswick  as 
a  member  of  the  Chiswick  Council,  and  I  challenge 
Mr.  Elwes  to  say  that  the  trials  could  be  properly 
carried  out,  owing  to  the  buildings,  the  smoke, 
the  drainage,  and  the  general  climatic  conditions. 

Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  dispose  of  Mr. 
ElweB's  motion '! 

Mr.  Paul  :  I  am  speaking  to  that  motion.  I 
feel  that  all  who  know  Chiswick  must  say  that  it 
is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  our  Society. 

Mr.  Gordon  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  The 
Chairman's  motion.  I  understand,  has  not  yet  been 
seconded. 

The  Chairman  :  It  was  seconded  by  Sir  John 
Llewellyn. 

Sir. John  Llewelyn:  In  seconding  it,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  should  move  from  Chiswick 
now,  while  there  is  some  of  the  lease  to  run.  That 
value  will  disappear  if  we  put  the  matter  off.  It 
is  desirable  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  that 
we  should  get  away.  Last  year  we  had  forty-eight 
days  of  severe  London  fogs,  which  interfered  with 
our  work  considerably.  Then  we  ought  to  have  a 
garden  larger  in  area  and  more  capable  of  horti- 
cultural possibilities.  The  Council  have  already 
decided  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  up  Chiswick, 
and  I  think  the  question  of  detail  ought  to  stand 
upon  its  own  bottom. 

Mr.  Roupell  :  The  value  of  land  is  increasing 
at  an  enormous  rate.  Land  which  could  be 
bought  a  few  years  ago  for  £1500  per  acre,  could 
not  be  purchased  now  for  £4000.  The  longer  you 
remain  at  Chiswick  the  more  valuable  it  becomes. 

Sir  John  Llewellyn  :  It  is  a  diminishing 
lease. 

Mr.  Roupell  :  I  strongly  advise  you  to  hold  on, 
and  you  will  make  better  terms.  As  to  the  fogs,  I 
can  contradict  the  statement  made.  They  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  used  to  be.  (Oh  !)  It  is  a  fact. 
(Laughter.)  The  smoke  nuisance  is  diminishing, 
and  I  speak  as  a  grower  of  fruit  within  5  miles  of 
London.  Of  course,  the  old  garden  is  played  out, 
if  it  is  neglected  as  it  was  in  the  old  days.  What 
is  the  use  of  the  science  of  horticulture,  if  it  cannot 
make  its  own  garden '!  (Hear,  hear. )  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  not  an  honest  excuse.  (Oh  !)  I  think 
there  must  be  some  other  reason  which  pre 
dominates.    ("Order.")   I  have  always  beenVloyal 


supporter  of  the  Chairman,  but  I  feel  the  Council 
is  taking  a  false  step,  and  that  they  will  do  better 
if  they  take  the  Society  more  into  their  confidence, 
and  tiy  aDd  act  in  harmony  with  the  general  feeling 
of  the  Society.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  quite  sure 
if  we  go  to  Limpsfield  we  shall  make  a  mistake.  I 
am  a  Surrey  man,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  make  a  worse  selection.  ("Order  ! ") 
The  Chairman  :  We  are  not  discussing  the 
Limpsfield  site. 

A  Fellow  :  Has  the  Council  got  any  definite 
idea  what  they  will  get  for  the  Chiswick  site? 

The  Chairman  :  I  cannot  answer  a  hypothetical 
question. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Pearson  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
resolution  would  meet  the  case  if  these  words  were 
added  :—"  Subject  to  the  Council  finding  a  site 
which  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Fellows."     (Cheers.) 

Sir  Michael  Foster  :  Is  this  the  only  way  of 
celebrating  the  Centenary  ? 

The  Chairman  :  Any  suggestions  which  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society 
would  be  accepted. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  :  I  have  a  strong  feeling 
that  we  should  celebrate  the  Centenary  by  getting 
an  adequate  hall  or  building. 
The  Chairman  :  Hear,  hear  ! 
Sir  Michael  Foster  :  You  mentioned  £40,000. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  that  sum  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  hall  where  beautiful  flowers  could 
be  seen,  and  not  as  now,  through  a  veil,  darkly. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  :  I  think  Mr.  Pearson's  pro- 
posal has  cleared  'he  way.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  next  step  is  to  be.  I  agree  that  it  is  desirable 
to  leave  Chiswick. 

The  Chairman  :  I  can  assure  our  friend  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  that  every  effort  was  made  by 
Baron  Scbrnder  and  myself  to  obtain  funds 
for  a  hall.  We  had  numerous  offers  of  sites 
and  even  halls,  and  the  Baron  was  of  opinion 
that  nothing  under  £40,000  could  do  what 
we  required.  Those  who  think  we  can  get 
£40,000  are  more  sanguine  than  I  am.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  site  at  Limpsfield.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  we  did  not  visit  numerous 
other  sites,  including  the  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sutton  at  Reading.  We  simply  chose  the  best  site. 
The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  with  Mr. 
Pearson's  addition,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  very 
large  majority. 

Mr.  Georce  Bun  yard  suggested  that  those 
Fellows  who  wanted  the  bye-laws  should  write  for 
them.     That  would  save  expense. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  business  was 
at  an  end.  He  deprecated  any  personal  attacks, 
and  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  them.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  speaker  who  made  them 
would  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  Roupell  said  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
He  only  suggested  that  there  were  other  reasons — 
not  unworthy  motives. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  be  sorry  for 
anyone  to  think  that  the  Council  had  any  other 
desire  than  to  get  the  best  site.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  the  Society  stood  in  very  good  repute. 
The  events  referred  to  by  Mr.  Elwes  occurred  more 
than  fifteen  years  ago,  because  he  (the  Chairman) 
had  been  president  for  sixteen  years. 

Sir  W.  Thiselton  Dyer  said  he  did  not  want  to 
part  without  saying  how  much  they  all  appreciated 
the  conciliatory  way  in  which  the  Chairman 
and  Council  had  met  them.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  confessed  he  was  not  aware  that  they 
were  bound  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and 
after  what  had  been  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
alluded  to  Mr.  Sutton's  report,  but  that  gentleman 
had  just  sent  him  the  following  telegram,  which 
quite  relieved  him.  It  ran  as  follows  : — "Person- 
ally acquainted  with  land  in  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Bedfordshire,  Lincolnshire,  Durham,  Ayr- 
shire, Dumfriesshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Surrey,  Kent, 
Hampshire,  and   Dorsetshire,  but  never  saw  good 
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garden  crops  growing  on  soil  like  three-fourths  of 
Limpsfield  site^much.  of  which  is  too  retentive  to 
"(train  satisfactorily^  Probably  no  meeting  to  con- 
sult FellowB  would  have  been  called  but  for  my 
action  on  Council.  Arthur  Sutton." 

Mr.  Elwes  asked  if  the  Council  were  determined 
to  postpone  the  selection  of  a  site,  and  to  take 
suggestions  from  the  Fellows  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  that  any  assistance  that  can  be 
given  to  us  in  regard  to  this  matter,  or  any  other 
matter,  will  be  most  carefully  received.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Sutton's  telegram,  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous  instance  of  how  doctors  disagree. 
(Laughter. ) 

A  Fellow  :  To  what  date  do  we  adjourn? 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  got  to  look  at  all  the 
sites,  and  it  will  take  some  time.  We  will  give  full 
notice  of  the  date  of  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Surgeon-Major  Ince,  seconded 
by  Br.  Masters,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  ended. 


April  24.— The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Committees  was 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  the 
exhibits  in  connection  therewith  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  conveniently  fill  the  building.  But  the  annual 
show  of  Ihe  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society  was  also 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  the  result  was  anything 
but  gratifying  to  exhibitors  and  visitors.  In  the  hrit  place, 
it  was  stated  that  500  feet  of  space  was  applied  for  by 
exhibitors  beyond  what  could  be  given  them,  and  in  the 
endeavour  to  accommodate  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of 
exhibits  forthcoming,  Mr.  Wright,  who  always  exercises 
very  great  tact  in  such  matters,  permitted  exhibits  to  be 
placed  in  positions  that  on  an  ordinary  occasion  are  left 
free.  On  "  Auricula  Day  "  Ihere  is  always  a  larger 
attendance  of  visitors  than  usual,  which  further  aggravates 
the  evil  of  overcrowding,  and  on  Tuesday  during  moments 
in  the  afternoon  some  of  the  pathways  were  practically 
impassable. 

Until  a  more  convenient  place  than  the  Drill  Hall  is 
possible  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  for  convenience 
sake  it  would  be  better  to  hold  the  Auricula  Show  upon  a 
separate  day. 

The  Orchid  Committee  had  less  to  do  than  for  some  time 
past.  This  body  awarded  four  First-class  Certificates,  three 
to  Odontoglossiims  and  one  to  Cattleya  Schilleriana,  Pitt's 
variety ;  also  two  Awards  of  Merit,  and  three  Botanical 
Certificates. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  a  great  variety  of  subjects  to 
consider,  and  a  number  of  large  groups  ot  plants  and  flowers. 
Seven  Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended,  all  of  them  to 
new  varieties  of  well-known  plants.  The  groups  of  plants 
included  magnificent  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Hippeastrums,  hardy 
Azaleas,  and  forced  plants. 

No  award  except  a  Cultural  Commendation  and  a  Vote  of 
Thanks  was  made  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
There  were  excellent  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry 
shown,  and  also  fruits  of  the  large  Metfords  Lemon,  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  (figured  on  p.  267),  and  fruits  of  the 
common  Lemon  frum  Mr.  Bennett-PoE. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  had  the  busiest  day  experienced 
this  season,  and  tin  re  was  a  very  remarkable  display  of  Daf- 
fodils and  Narcissus  of  most  sections.  Not  only  were  there 
numerous  large  collections  of  these  shown,  but  there  were  so 
many  excellent  novelties  that  the  committee  awarded  four 
First-class  Certificates  and  eight  Awards  of  Merit.  Two  of 
the  First-class  Certificates  aBd  two  Awards  of  Merit  were 
gained  by  Mowers  shown  by  Miss  Willmot. 

Descriptions  of  the  twelve  varieties  that  were  recommended 
awards  must  be  held  over  until  our  next  issue. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  Narcissi  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Present:  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  (in  the  Chair);  W.  Bateson, 
F.R.S.,  W.  Wilks,  Prof.  Church,  Dr.  MUller,  Mr.  McLachlan. 

Aall-shoota  barked  by  hornets, — Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited 
growing  shoots  completely  ringed  by  the  hornets.  This  is 
apparently  a  rare  occurrence,  but  the  Chairman  recorded  a 
similar  instance  which  had  come  under  his  notice  in  Messrs. 
Lee's  nursery  at  Isleworth  many  years  ago. 

Fa&ciatsd  roots  of  Aim  sp.  — From  Mr.  Justus  Corderoy  came 
specimens  of  pot-bound  Aloe-roots,  some  of  which  were 
markedly  fftBCiated.  Fasciation  so  common  in  stems  is  very 
rare  in  roots,  only  two  or  three  instances  being  recorded, 
viz.,  in  Spirit-as,  and  in  some  epiphytal  Orchids. 

Umbtllate  Primrose.— Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  sett  a  dower  of 
this  variety,  a1  one  time  confused  with  the  Oxlip.  - 


Evolution  Committee.— Mr.  Bateson  attended  as  a  delegate 
from  the  Royal  Society  to  bring  before  the  members 
of  the  Committee  some  explanations  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  it  was  hoped  some  cultivators  might  be  disposed 
to  undertake,  with  a  view  to  the  accurate  observation,  and, 
wheie  possible,  measurement  of  variations  in  the  plants 
under  their  care.  A  raiser  of  Chinese  Pr  imroses,  for  instance, 
might  keep  under  observation  all  the  variations  that  arise, 
measure  and  draw  or  photograph  them  before  throwing  them 
away,  so  that  we  shculd  have  some  record  of  the  intermediate 
stages  between  the  original  forms  and  the  variety  thought 
worthy  of  perpetuation. 

Floral    Committee. 

Praent :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chaiiman  ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  H. 
Laing,  H.  B.  May,  G.  Reuthe,  Geo.  Nicholson,  J.  H.  Fitt, 
E.  Molyneux,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  R.  Fielder,  H.  Selfe  Leonard, 
J.  Fraser,  J.  D.  Pawle,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  R.  Wilson  Kerr, 
George  Gordon,  Chas.  Jeffries,  T.  W.  Sanders,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Chas.  E.  Shea,  E.  T.  Cook,  Geo.  Paul,  J.  W.  Barr,  Chas. 
Blick,  H.  J.  Jones,  Jas.  Hudson,  John  Jennings,  W.  Howe, 
and  Harry  Turner. 

Cinerarias. 

Cinerarias  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  created  a  dazzling  blaze  of  colour.  The  plants  were 
arranged  upon  the  floor,  where  the  blooms  were  completely 
under  observation,  and  the  rays  of  sunebine  lit  up  the 
brilliant  colour  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  strain 
represented  is  a  capital  one  in  respect  to  size  of  bloom,  and 
distinctness  of  colour.  There  were  selfs  from  deep  violet- 
purple,  and  crimson  to  pure  white,  and  varieties  with  white 
bands  of  varying  width  around  the  disc.  A  smaller  group  of 
plants  with  double  flowers  was  placed  near  to  the  others,  hut 
they  are  much  less  pretty  and  showy,  and  the  public  taste 
can  hardly  be  complained  of,  if  it  neglects  this  type  in  favour 
of  the  single  flowered  strain  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of  plants  nf  Cinerarias,  a 
strain  obtained  from  Cruenta  hybrids,  and  shown  under  the 
name  of  Cineraria  polyantha.  The  plants  were  H  to  2  feet 
high,  abundantly  flowered,  and  possessed  a  good  variety  of 
colour.  They  combine  the  freedom  of  flowering  of  earlier 
cruenta  hybrids,  with  a  dwarfer  habit  of  growth  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

A  group  of  Cinerarias- was  also  shown  from  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew.  These  were  examples  of  a  variety  known  as  Lady 
Thiselton  Dyer,  and  were  obtained  from  a  cross  betwten 
SenecioHeritieri  and  a  blue-flowered  garden  Cineraria.  The 
foliage  is  like  that  of  S.  Heritieri.  It  has  a  graceful,  very 
free  habit,  and  the  flowers  have  a  white  band  around  the 
disc,  and  blue  again  at  the  circumference.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  very  popular  at  Kew. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had -a 
group  of  Roses  in  pots,  most  of  them  dwarfs,  but  inclusive 
of  a  few  standards  also.  The  specimens  were  excellent 
ones  and  possessed  tine  healthy  foliage,  and  a  profusion 
of  brightly  coloured  blooms.  Prominence  was  given  to  T. 
Ma  Capucine,  H.  T.  Mine.  A.  Chatenay,  a  lovely  flower 
that  always  pleases;  H.  P.  Helen  Keller,  H.  T.  Mrs.  Grant, 
H.  P.  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  T.  Innocente  Pirola,  as  standards,  and 
many  others.  The  delightful  new  Polyantha  Rose  Psyche 
was  shown  abundantly  in  flower,  and  six  or  seven  feet  in 
height.  Several  plants  in  the  group,  of  Gillenia  trifohata 
showed  what  a  very  pretty  plant  this  is  when  in  flower,  and  is 
certainly  worthy  an  introduction  to  the  forciog-house  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Frank  Cam  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, also  showed  a  group  of  pot  Roses,  all  of  them  dwarfs. 
They  were  young  plants,  and  bore  nice  healthy  foliage  and 
brilliant  flowers.  A  large  number  of  varieties  was  included  in 
this  group.  S. -M.  Rodocauachi,  Star  of  Waltham,  TJlrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  Paul,  Tom  Wood,  &c,  were  very  fine.  A  selec- 
tion of  varieties  of  the  Polyantha  section  were  pretty  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pipes,  nurseryman,  Uckfield,  Sussex,  exhibited 
the  new  Rose,  Sunrise,  arranged  in  hyacinth-glasses,  and  a 
Bamboo  stand.  The  blooms  were  in  perfect  character, 
charming  in  form,  colour,  and  fragrance. 

Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  made 
a  good  exhibit  of  cut  Rose  blooms.  Out  of  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties  we  may  specially  mention  L'Ideal,  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  Niphetos,  and  Mrs.  Rumsey,  which  were  of  notice- 
able quality  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Hardy  Azaleas. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex, 
staged  a  very  glorious  group  of  Ghent  Azaleas.  This  type 
has  much  smaller  flowers  than  has  A.  mollis,  but  they  are 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  the  variations  in  colours 
are  most  pleasing.  Some  of  the  prettiest  varieties  were 
Auguste  Meclynck,  pure  white ;  Juliana,  pink,  with  orange 
tint  upon  upper  petal  ;  Unique,  orange  colour;  Fanny,  pale 
rose,  with  orange  shade  on  upper  petal,  apparently  more  pro- 
fuse even  than  the  rest ;  Kritz  Quihon,  bright  red  ;  Grandeur 
Triomphanto,  pale  rose  and  orange  colour ;  Lady  Pigott, 
yellow ;  Baron  von  Ileckeris,  opening  almost  yellow  ;  and 
Bronze  Unique,  an  exceedingly  attractive  variety. 

Messrs.  J.  VEITCB  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  plant  of  Azalea 
mollis  altaclnrensis,  with  flowers  of  yellow  and  orange  colour. 


Hippeastrums,  Camellia-?,  Sh  . 

A  magnificent  group  of  seedling  Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis) 
was  shown  by  Wilberfor-.e  Bryant,  Esq.,  Stoke  P  ark 
Slough  (gr.,  Mr.  D.  Kemp).  They  had  all  been  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  1893  and  1SQ4,  and  were  now  exhibited  in  pots, 
12  inches  or  14  inches  in  diameter.  The  cultivation  that  had 
been  afforded  the  plants  was  extraordinary,  for  .rarely  are 
such  immensely  strong  specimens  shown.  Some  of  the  flower- 
spikes  were  nearly  3  feet  high,  and  they  appeared  to  indicate 
very  high  feeding.  There  were  few  light  coloured  flowers 
most  of  the  varieties  having  very  large  blooms,  more  or  less 
red  in  colour.  A  crimson  self  variety  showed  greatly  superior 
merit  to  the  rest  shown,  and  is  well  worth  perpetuation 
under  a  distinct  name  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Camellia  from  out  of  doors  was 
shown  by  Sir  Francis  T.  Barry,  Bt.,  M.P.,  St  Leonard's 
Hill,  Windsor  (gr.,  Mr.  R.  Brown).  The  flowers  were  good 
specimens,  and  illustrated  much  variety  of  colour  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Suns,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a  fine 
variety  of  Primula  obconica  in  pots,  also  a  gronp  of  plants  of 
Begonia  Count  Zepplin,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers.  In  the 
event  of  this  variety  proving  a  good  "  bedder,''  it  would  be 
most  valuable,  and  would  produce  an  exceedingly  dazzling 
effect.  Two  fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  Triomphe  de  Lorraine, 
with  red  flowers,  and  Boule  de  Neige,  white,  were  also  note- 
worthy. 

ForceI"  Plants  and  Mis>  ella:.  I 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Nor- 
wood Road,  London,  S.E.,  showed  a  group  of  forced  and 
other  flowering  plants,  including  a  variety  of  Lilacs,  Staphylea 
colchica,  Kalniia  glauca,  Viburnum  Opulus  sterile,  Olivias,  ic. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  group  of  Japanese  Maples  in  pots,  and  of  Ac*r 
Negundo,  Euryas,  \c,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Bussell, 
Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey.  The  Maples  represented  great 
variety,  and  all  were  well  shown  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  staged 
an  interesting  and  novel  exhibit  of  dwarfed  Japanese  shrubs 
and  trees  growing  in  porcelain  bowls,  pots,  and  dishes. 
These  consisted  of  gnarled  specimens  of  great  age  of 
Maples,  Berchemia  racemosa,  a  flexible  woody  Vine,  Poteu- 
tilla  fruticosa,  Red-leaved  Maple,  Thuia  (Retinospora)  obtusa, 
a  choice  specimen,  beautifully  in  character,  and  of  great  age. 
Misleto  grafted  on  a  species  of  Pyrus,  of  which  no  part 
above  the  graft  was  living.  Thuia  (Retinospora)  obtusa,  and 
T.  (R.)  pendula,  growing  on  the  same  plant ;  Pinus  densiflora, 
P.  pentaphylla,  Zelkowa  keaki,  a  tree  in  miniature,  6  inches 
high  ;  P.  pentaphylla  growing  on  a  rock,  the  height  of  the 
plant  being  9  inches. 

Mr.  Robertson  (Hogg  &  Robertson),  Queen's  seedsmen,  22, 
Mary  Street,  Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  showed  an  extensive 
collection  of  florists'  Tulips,  grown  on  Irish  soil.  Most  of  the 
varieties  were  broken,  still  a  few  unbroken  (Darwin)  Tulips 
found  a  place  in  it.  Of  the  former  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  yellow  varieties  California,  M.  Tresor,  Ophir  d'Or,  Potte- 
bakker,  and  Yellow  Prince,  all  choice  single -flowered  varie- 
ties. Of  crimson  single-flowered  Tulips  of  much  merit 
there  were  Samson,  Cardinal,  Crimson  King,  Eparninondas, 
Prince  of  Austria,  Belle  Alliance,  &c.  Desirable  white  varie- 
ties were  La  Reine,  Joost  von  Vondel,  Pottebakker,  and;Duc 
van  Tirol.  Flamed  white  grounds  (roses),  Pink  Beauty,  Silver 
Standard,  and  Comte  de  Yirginie.  A  yellow-edged  crimson 
variety  of  large  size  and  filbert  form  was  observed  in  Hector. 
There  were  many  other  varieties  beyond  those  mentioned 
above,  and  the  whole  formed  an  interesting  and  instructive 
exhibit  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Road  Nursery,  Upper  Eduionton 
London,  arranged  a  group  of  very  miscellaneous  plants  upon 
the  ground  floor  close  to  the  en  trance- do  or.  There  were 
forced  hardy  plants,  and  greenhouse  and  even  hot-house 
species,  but  a  very  pretty  effect  was  produced.  Rose  Crimson 
Rambler  was  conspicuous  ;  Hydrangea  Thos.  Hogg,  Spir*a 
japonica  compacta,  standard  plants  of  Acalypha  hispida,  and 
Clematis  Nellie  Moser,  «&e.  ;  this  Clematis  has  very  pretty 
blooms ;  the  centre  of  tire  petal  is  rosy-purple,  with  silver- 
coloured  margins  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Latng  «fc  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries, 
London,  S.E.,  had  two  groups,  one  of  them  composed  of 
forced  hardy  plants,  and  the  other  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  including  Olivias,  Ericas,  Codtauuus,  and  many  choice 
plants  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cotbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  had  a 
group  of  forced  hardy  flowering  ptauts,  in  which  Ghent 
Azaleas,  double -flowered  Lilacs,  and  yellow  Richardias  were 
conspicuous  (Bronze  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  had  some  large  plants  in  full  bloom  of 
Syringa  persica,  also  Magnolia  obovata  Lenne,  M.  o.  purpurea, 
M.  Soulangeana,  and  the  pretty  star-like  M.  stellata. 

Messrs.  G.  .Iack.man  &  Sons,  Woking,  staged  a  group  of 
hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  in  flower,  including 
varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  showed  a  number  of  plains 
of  show  Pelargonium  Emanuel  Lias,  a  sport  from  the  variety 
Madame  Thibaut.  which  has  sported  many  times.  The  one 
shown  by  Mr.  Godfrey  has  very  riehly-coliured  blossoms, 
and  possesses  considerable  merit. 

Very  fine  blooms  of  Lapageria  rosea,  The  Ki 
were  shown  by  S|r  Trrvor  Lawrbw  b,  Bart,  ftp-.,  Mr.  Bain). 
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The  variety  was  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  on  June  31 
last  year,  and  was  subsequently  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Pour  fine  flowers  of  Nymphsea  stellata  were  shown  from  the 
gardens  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson)  (Cultural  Commendation). 

Awards. 

Arabis  alpina  ploia.—A  tine  double-fiowered  variety  of  the 
well  known  Arabis.  Shown  by  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  and  others  (Award  of  Merit). 

Auricula  Celtic  King. — An  excellent  border  variety,  yellow, 
with  slight  indication  of  "paste.''  From  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden  (Award  of  Merit). 

Canna  Secretaire  Chabanne.—A  very  showy  and  attractive 
orange -scarlet  coloured  variety.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley  (Award  of  Merit). 

Mcrtcnsia,  virginica,  rubra.— A  variety  with  pink-coloured 
flowers,  not  red  as  the  name  would  suggest.  In  other 
respects  it  is  similar  to  the  type.  From  Mr.  A.  Perry, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winch  Held  (Award  of  Merit). 

Petunia  Charlotte.— An  exceedingly  large,  double,  white 
variety.  From  Mr.  P.  Erselins,  Church  Lane  Nursery,  Rom- 
ford (Award  of  Merit). 

Rhododendron  Abbcyi. — A  magnificent,  hardy,  large-flowered 
Rhododendron  of  good  form,  and  very  delicate  pink  colour  in 
the  interior  of  bloom,  with  pretty  veining.  The  exterior  of 
flower  is  of  deeper  colour,  being  bright  rose  near  the  base  and 
around  the  ribbed  portions.  From  Dr.  Stocker  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Sarifraga  are tio ides  priiuidina. — A  decided  but  pale  shade 
of  yellow-coloured  variety  of  the  type.  From  Mr.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Queen's  Road,  Hampton  Hill  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  Henry  Little,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs.  Jas. 
O'Brien  (Hon.  8ec),  de  B.  Crawshay,  J.  Colman,  T.  Rochford, 
W.  Cobb,  J.  Douglas,  H.  T.  Pitt,  H.  A.  Tracy,  E.  Hill,  J.  W. 
Potter.  J.  Jaques,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  H.  White,  T.  W.  Bond, 
W.  H.  Young,  and  II.  J.  Chapman. 

The  Hall  was  so  crowded  with  exhibits  of  various  classes 
that  the  groups  of  Orchids  were  distributed  about  the  Hall, 
and  not  staged  together  as  usual. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thur- 
good),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  important 
group  containing  many  excellent  varieties.  Cattleyas  formed 
the  showy  feature,  the  specimens  of  C.  Schroder^,  C.  S.  alba, 
and  others  being  remarkably  good.  One  fine  example  of 
C.  Lawrenceana  bad  fifteen  flowers,  and  among  others  were 
C.  x  Wm.  Murray,  and  a  noble  form  of  C.  Sehilleriana,  with 
almost  wholly  purplish-crimson  lip.  Among  the  Odonto- 
glossums noted  were  the  superb  0.  x  Wilckeanum,  Pitt's 
variety,  with  immense  flowers  of  a  yellow  tint  blotched  with 
red-brown  ;  good  O.  xAndersoniauum  ;  and  among  other  good 
things  were  a  varied  lot  of  Miltonia  Rcezli,  M.  vexillaria, 
Cypripedium  bellatulum,  and  other  Cypripediums ;  Sophro- 
nitis  granditiora,  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  Phaius  x  Cooksoni, 
and  the  very  fine  La_uio-CattleyaxSchilleriana,  Pitt's  variety. 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawu,  East  Sheen  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  received  a  ^Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an 
excellent  group.  In  it  were  Cattleya, intermedia,  the  typical 
plant ;  a  fine  plant  of  C.  intermedia  alba,  with  very  fine  white 
flowers,  and  another  white  C.  intermedia  with  rose  lip ; 
Ladia  x  Latona  with  nine  flowers  on  a  spike ;  L.-C.  x 
Highburyensis,  good  ;  a  very  large  white  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
with  light  rose-purple  lip  ;  a  pair  of  good  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus,  with  a  score  or  so  of  flowers  each  ;  Cattleyax 
intermedio-superba,  C.  Sehilleriana,  C.  x  Wm.  Murray,  and 
Lalia  Jongheana. 

\Y.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  Fir  Grange,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Whit- 
lock),  staged  a  very  fine  group  of  splendidly-grown  Dendro- 
biums,  the  specimens  of  D.  Wardianum  on  the  home-made 
growths  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  flowers.  The  varieties  of 
D.  nobile  were  also  good,  and  with  them  were  D.  dixanthum, 
D.  revolutum,  Burlingtonia  fragrans,  Lee]  ia  barpophylla, 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  arranged  a  good 
group,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  PhalffinopsisxLady  Roths- 
child, certificated  last  meeting,  showed  great  improvement.  In 
the  group  were  a  good  show  of  Cattleya  Schrodene,  C.  Mendeli- 
and  C.  Lawrenceana  ;  excellent  examples  of  the  showiest 
Odontogh— <*ums  of  the  season;  a  very  large  and  finely, 
coloured  Om  '"dium  papilio,  Epidendrum  alatum,  Cypripe- 
dium conco-budatuluni,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  staged  a  group  o 
Orchids,  setup  with  showy  Anthuriums,  Dracaena  Godseifiana, 
&c.  In  the  centre  was  a  strong  plant  of  the  singular  Bulbo- 
phyllum  barbigerum,  the  feather-like  labellums  rising  and 
falling  in  the  currents  of  air,  in  a  manner  which  always  con- 
s  titutes  it  a  centre  of  attraction.  Around  it  were  some  good 
Cattleya  Schroderse,  C.  citrina,  with  six  flowers;  Dendro- 
bium  Phalsenopsis,  Oneidium  Marshallianum,  Masdevallia 
Schroder i ana,  and  other  showy  species. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Roseheld,  Seveuoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S. 
Cooke),  showed  a  good  selection  of  rare  and  handsome 
Odontoglossums,  of  which  O.  x  Wendlandianum  Crawshay- 
anum  (see  Awards)  was  the  most  remarkable.  Among  the 
others  noted  were  O.  crispum,  Imperatrix  roseum,  of  the 
same  large  and  perfect  form  as  the  white  type,  but  of  a  delicate 
blush-piuk  hue  ;  O.  c.  Lionel  Crawshay,  a  finely  shaped 
flower,  blotched  with  purple.     O.  c.  Bonnyanum,  Crawshay's 


variety,  with  large  blotches  on  the  sepals  ;  O.  c.  nebulum 
with  large  flowers,  each  segment  bearing  a  number  of  blotches  ; 
and  other  good  varieties. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Son,  Chelsea,  again  showed  a 
selection  of  their  hybrid  Dendrobium  x  Socius  (nobile  x 
splendidissimum),  which  adhered  closely  in  appearance  to  a 
very  finely  coloured  D.  nobile  ;  a  good  Ltelio  Cattleya  x  Wells 
iana(C.  Trianau  x  L.  purpurata) ;  and  Cypripedium  x  Iocasti 
(Haynaldianum  <J  insigne  Chantini  $).  Sir  Jas.  Miller, 
Bart.,  Manderston,  Duns,  N.B.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hamilton),  showed 
Ladio-Cattleya  x  Lady  Miller  (L.  cinnabirina  x  C.  granulosa 
Sehofieldiana),  a  pretty  flower  of  a  yellowish  copper  colour, 
having  the  base  of  the  lip  golden  yellow,  veined  with  crimson, 
and  the  front  lobe  crimson  changing  to  rose  towards  the 
edge.  The  plant  was  a  small  one,  and  the  Committee  desired 
to  see  it  when  matured. 

W.  Vanner,  Esq.,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Robbins),  showed  as  Cypripedium  x  Wm.  Vanner,  a 
cross  between  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  barbatum  Warneri,  pre- 
viously shown  as  C.  x  Leysenianum. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Dulcote,  Tuubridge  Wells  {gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Howes),  sent  the  fine  Odontoglossum  triuniphans,  Dulcote 
variety  ;  O.  t.  Mrs.  Cobb,  O.  na-vium,  and  Cattleya  Schroder;'- 
ci'Tulescens. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  showed  a  fine  plant  of  the  pendulous  Dendrobium 
teretifolium,  with  sixteen  sprays  of  elegant  white  flowers ;  a 
fine  plant  of  a  nearly  white  Cattleya  Schroderte  with  nine 
flowers,  and  some  species  of  botanical  interest. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Amyand  Park  Road,  Twickenham, 
showed  Cattleya  Schrodene  regalis,  with  prettily  crimped 
petals  and  lip,  the  latter  bearing  a  bright  purple  blotch  iu 
the  centre. 

Henry  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr.  A. 
Howard),  showed  Lselia  purpurata  Tracyana,  a  white  flower 
with  a  light  flush  of  rose  colour  on  the  lip. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound),  showed  Odontoglossum  x  Andersonianum,  Gatton 
Park  variety,  a  large  and  prettily-spotted  form. 

R.  Brooman-White,  Esq.,  Arddarrcch,  Garelochead,  N.B., 
showed  flowers  of  Cattleya  Schrodera?,  one  of  which  bad  the 
colours  displayed  as  in  C.  Trianai. 

M.  Florent  Claes,  Brussels,  showed  the  handsome  leafed 
Physurus  (Anaectochilus)  Ortgiesii. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  x  Andersonianum  Cooksoni,  from  Norman  C 
Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray).— 
The  largest  and  one  of  the  finest  forms  ever  shown.  The 
flowers  were  equal  in  formand  size  to  those  of  O.  crispum, prim- 
rose yellow,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  evenly  blotched  with 
purplish-brown  over  the  central  area,  those  on  the  petal? 
being  the  smaller.  The  lip  bore  one  large  blotch  in  front  of 
the  yellow  crest.  It  is  otherwise  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  two  first  Odontoglossums  obtained  by  Mr.  Cookson,  and 
they  were  in  his  uncle's  collection  some  years  previously. 

Odontoglossuvi  crispum  "  The  Earl,"  from  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffordshire  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens).  A  noble  and  distinct  form.  Sepals  white  at  the 
base,  the  central  two-thirds  covered  with  two  or  three  con- 
fluent brown  blotches,  the  apex  blush-white.  Petals  fringed, 
white,  with  clusters  of  five  or  six  brown  blotches  in  the  middle. 
Disc  of  lip  yellow  with  a  brown  blotch  in  front ;  margin  white 
and  slightly  fringed. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Victoria  Regina,  from  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.(gr.,  Mr.  Stevens).  Afine  Howertinted  with  rose-purple, 
especially  on  the  reverse  side,  the  sepals  and  petals  bearing 
conspicuous  purplish  blotches  in  the  centre.  Lip  white  with 
yellow  disc,  having  a  brown  blotch  iu  front. 

Cattleya  Sehilleriana,  Pitt's  variety^  from  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thurgood).— The  darkest  and  finest  in 
colour  yet  shown.  Sepals  and  petals  light  purplish-green, 
with  heavy  purple-brown  blotches.  Lip  almost  wholly  of  a 
glowing  crimson-purple,  the  colour  extending  also  over  the 
outsides  of  the  side  lobes,  the  veining  usually  seen  in  the 
species  on  a  light  ground  colour  being  almost  obliterated  by 
the  colour  being  uniform. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossumx  Wendlandianum  Crawshaya  ninn,  from  de  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq  ,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S.  Cooke).— A  very 
interesting  plant,  probably  a  natural  hybrid  of  O.  crinituin, 
the  spiny  crest  of  that  species  seeming  to  be  indicated  on  the 
ovate  white  denticulate  labellum.  Sepals  of  a  vinous-purple 
tint  with  yellow  margin,  and  some  chocolate  blotches  on  the 
basal  portions.  Petals  also  tinged  with  claret-colour,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  dark  brownish-purple  spots,  and  some 
bright  purple  lines  round  the  column. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Fir  Grange  variety,  from  W.  A' 
Bilney,  Esq.,  Weybridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Whitlock).— A  very  fine 
flower,  the  peculiarity  being  that  the  sepals  and  petals  were 
of  a  bright  carmine  colour  on  the  outer  halves,  instead  of  the 
rose-purple  hue  usually  seen  (Botanical  Certificate). 

Cirrhopetalum  fimbriatum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young). — A  line  plant,  bearing  a  dozen 
umbels  of  flowers,  arranged  like  a  parasol,  was  shown  ;  the 
flowers  vary  from  p;ile  green  to  purple. 

Dendrobium  macrostachyuni,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. — Growth  of  D.  Pierardi ;  flowers  greenish,  with  rose- 
coloured  lines  on  the  lip. 


Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (Chairman);  and  Messrs  ' 
Jos.  Cheal,  E.  Beckett,  Geo.  Keif,  W.  J.  Empson,  E.  Shaw 
Blaker,  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Pope,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  C. 
Herrin,  G.  T.  Miles,  H.  Marktiarn,  Geo.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
Jas.  Smith,  W.  H.  Divers,  J.  Willard,  Geo.  Buayard,  Jas.  H. 
Veitch,  Lionel  Haulor.  Whaugirei,  N.Z.,and  N.  Gleeson. 

From  the  Director  oi  ttie  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew,  were  exhi- 
bited two  fruits  of  Citrus  medica  Metford's  var.  (see  fig.  86). 
The  fruits,  which  had  been  grown  at  Ksw,  weighed  when  cut 
2  lb.  14  oz.  and  '2  lb.  10  oz.  respectively. 

A  dish  of  excellent  fruits  of  the  common  Lemon  was 
brought  by  J.  T.  Bennett-PoK,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Downgs) 
(Cultural  Commendation). 

Messrs.  Hammond  &  Johnstone,  Brentwood,  for  a  grand 
exhibit  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  fruits,  were  awarded  a 
Cultural  Commendation. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcut  showed  a  dish  of  Winter  Orange-Pear, 
referred  to  on  previous  occasions. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs. 
C.  Macmichael,  G.  T.  Titheridge,  R.  S.  Sydenham,  J.  Bos- 
cawen,  A.  Kingsmill,  W.  Poupart,  P.  R.  Barr,  W.  Ware, 
J.  Walker,  G.  H.  Engleheart,  S.  A.  de  Graaf,  J.  Pope, 
W.  Goldriug,  C.  Scrase  Dickens,  S.  Eugene  Bourne,  and  Miss 
Willmott. 

Iu  the  collection  of  R.H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farm,  Wisbech, 
to  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded,  there  were 
observed  numerous  varieties  of  N.  incomparabilis,  including 
Figaro,  Poiteau,  a  pleasing  semi -translucent  flower,  with  a 
pale  primrose-coloured  perianth,  and  yellow  corona ;  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  with  a  creamy-white  perianth,  and  primrose- 
coloured  corona;  and  Goliath.  Narcissus  Barri  varieties, 
included  conspicua,  a  very  beautitul  flower  with  a  reddish- 
orange  edging  to  the  corona,  and  a  perianth  of  pale  yellow. 
N.  Leedsii  comprised  Grand  Duchess,  the  almost  white  Gem, 
and  Mrs.  Langtry.  Then  there  were  fine  blooms  of  N. 
Horsfieldi,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Madame  de  Graaf,  Madame 
Plemp,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Hadsock  Pride,  a  bold  handsome 
bloom  ;  Weardale  Perfection,  incomparabilis,  Prince  of  Teck, 
sulphurous  plenus,  all  of  which  were  extremely  fine  flowers. 
The  stand  as  a  whole  was  particularly  remarkable  for  evidences 
of  intelligent  cultivation,  a  favourable  soil  and  dim  ite,  and 
for  choiceness  of  the  varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  "Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Exotic  Nur- 
series, Chelsea,  exhibited  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
Narcissus,  in  which  the  following  were  the  more  prominent 
varieties  :  Bicolor  Victoria,  very  showy  as  staged,  that  is,  in 
groups ;  Stella,  Emperor,  Bicolor  Empress,  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, Madame  Pleny,  Theodora  cristata,  a  cross  between 
the  trumpet  and  incomparabilis  sectious,  in  which  the  yellow 
cup  measured  L}  in.  in  diameter  and  j  inch  in  depth;  the 
creamy-white  perianth  having  a  stretch  of  4  inches  ;  Priacess 
Mary,  Lydia,  Chelsea  Gem,  Nelsoni  major,  poeticus  poet- 
arum,  the  bright-cupped  Flora  Wilson,  Kathleen  Spurrel,  Sir 
Watkin,  and  Mrs.  WalterT.  Ware  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Liwisham,  ex'iibitid  a 
group  of  moderate  size,  the  blooms  set  up  in  tallish  bouquets, 
most  of  wlr'ch  consisted  of  well  developed  varieties.  We 
remarked  X.  incomparabilis  Stella  superba,  possessing  a 
perianth  of  stellate  form,  5  inches  in  diimeter,  aid  a  broad 
shallow-  bright  yellow  corona  ;  N.  Sir  Watkin,  N. 
Beauty,  an  entirely  creamy  white  bloom ;  N.  bicolor 
Victoria,  X.  Leedsii,  Mrs.  Langtry,  numerous  varieties  of 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Leedsii  (doubled-flowered),  Emperor, 
&c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  12  &  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Gardeu  , 
staged  a  large  collection  of  varieties  of  Narcissus,  taking  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  the  exhibit.  The  collection  was 
representative  of  most  sections  of  the  genus,  but  we  forbear 
to  mention  any  but  those  that  are  new  or  rare,  viz.,  Almira, 
belonging  to  the  poeticus  group,  and  possessing  a  perianth  of 
much  substance,  the  segments  broal  and  overlapping  each 
other  ;  Grandis,  a  fine  trumpet  variety,  with  a  bright  yellow- 
coloured,  elongated,  cylindrical  corona ;  Madame  de  Graaf,  a 
creamy-white  perianth  and  cup  oi  the  palest  yellow  ;  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  Nelsoni  aurantiacus,  and  General  Murray.  A 
lot  which  was  shown  as  new  and  choice  varieties  comprised 
Golden  Nugget,  Gloria  Mundi.  Apricot,  Monarch,  Lucifer, 
Weardale  Perfection,  Maggie  May,  Stella  superba,  Chaucer , 
all  of  which  found  admirers  ammg  the  visitors.  A  few  mis 
cellaneous  Iris,  Crown  Imperials,  Graps-Hyacinths,  &.'.,  w^r 
included  in  the  group. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Appleshaw,  Andover,  staged 
a  very  choice  group  of  seedling  Narcissi,  and  to  three  of  these 
Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackson  &  Co.,  Woking,  also  showed  a  collection 
of  Narcissus  blooms. 

Awards. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  varieties  Mrs. 
Berkely  and  Countess  Grey,  from  Miss  Willmott  ;  to 
Dorothy  Kingsmill,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Kingsmill,  Tha  Holt, 
Harrow  Weald  ;  and  to  Giant,  shown  by  Van  Waveren  &  Sons  . 
Awards  of  Merit  were  recommended  to  Chancellor,  Dima, 
and  Virgil,  from  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart.  Appleshaw, 
Andover;  Chas.  Wolley  Dod  and  Eleauor  Birk^ly,  from 
Miss  Willmott  ;  Olympia,  from  Messrs.  V.  Waveren  ;  and 
Wilhelmina,  from  Messrs.  Degroot  &  Sons. 

A  description  of  the  above  varieties  will  probably  be 
published  in  our  next  issue. 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  YEAR. 
II.— APRIL. 

' '  Yesterday  the  sullen  year  saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly, 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air,  the  herds  stood  drooping  by  ; 
Till  Arril  starts,  and  o'er  the  scene  scatters  his  freshest) 
tenderest  green.'* 

1"\LD  style  prevailed  when  this  charming  <  >de 
^-'  was  written  :  the  incoming  of  April, 
twelve  days  later  than  at  present,  was  often 
synchronous  with  spring.  Not  so  this  year. 
March  laid  her  cold  dry  hand  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  month  which  followed  ;  eleven  sunless 
days  and  frosty  nights  yielded  to  five  days  more 
of  furious  blighting  wind,  the  "  pestilent  south  " 
of  which  Horace  speaks,  which  parched  the  bloom 
of  double  Daffodils,  and  snapped  off  many 
at  their  base.  Finally,  on  Bank  Holiday,  in 
thunder,  lightning,  hail,  came  winter's  parting 
throe,  and  we  awoke  upon  the  17th  to  find 
ourselves  in  spring.  Nature  sprang  to  meet  it ; 
one  saw  the  flowers  grow.  Slender  green  spikes 
of  Convallaria,  lumpish  liver-coloured  shoots  of 
Pawray,  shot  up  two  inches  between  morn  and 
night.  Tortoiseshell  butterflies  perched  amid 
Grape-Hyacinths,  a  daring  harmony  of  colour  ; 
facernes  of  yellow  Epimedium  rose  in  advance 
of  their  foliage  from  the  bare  ground.  Outside 
the  garden  all  the  hedges  were  in  two  days 
gemmed   with    green ;    pink    Larch-buds    and 


white  Blackthorn  burst  ;  a  thousand  stirs  of 
Celandine  shone  out  in  varnished  glory,  where 
only  a  score  had  shone  before,  to  greet  the  fir3t 
preliminary  whisper  of  the  ever-welcome  chiff- 
chaff.  On  Easter-day  we  had  walked  from 
church  beside  a  steep  bank,  grey  and  lifeless  ; 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  few  open  Dan- 
delions, and  quoted  Lowell's  lines.  The  Sunday 
after,  on  the  same  bank,  behind  a  cage  of 
Bramble  breaking  into  leaf,  under  climbing 
Hariff  (Galium  Aparine)  and  Alliaria,  a  thick 
bed  of  Fern-like  Fool's  Parsley  was  spangled 
with  blue  flowers  of  Ground  Ivy  :  "  Once  more 
the  Heavenly  Power  makes  all  things  new.'' 

The  garden  queen  of  April  is  the  great 
Fritillary,  or]  Crown  Imperial,  standing  4  feet 
high,  the  thirty  leaves  on  its  thick  octa- 
gonal stem  topped  by  eight  to  ten  inverted 
bells,  yellow,  red,  or  orange.  I  remember  the 
strange  sensation  with  which,  as  a  child,  I 
peeped  into  the  flower,  and  saw  its  six  trans- 
parent tear-drops  hanging  and  ready  to  fall. 
Later  on,  I  found  that  Shelley  had  seen  them 
too — 

"That  tall  flower  that  wets, 
Like  a  child,  half  in  tenderness  and  mirth, 
Its  mother's  face  with  heaven's  collected  tears, 
When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  hears." 

It  bears  a  part  in  the  myths  which  clustered 
round  Christ's  Passion  —  the  Crossbill,  the 
Sudarium,  the  Wandering  Jew.  On  a  day  in 
the  Holy  Week  Christ  walked  through  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  All  the  other  flowers 
bowed  their  heads  ;  this  alone  stood  stiff  and 
unconcerned.  The  Saviour  stopped  and  looked 
at  it ;  tears  like  those  of  remorseful  Peter 
flowed  from  its  nectaries,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  flow.  It  is  a  fastidious  plant  ;  comes 
up  flowerless  when  set  near  tree  roots,  grows 
best  in  clumps  ;  brittle  as  sealing-wax,  requires 
careful  staking  in  a  wind-swept  district.  Near 
it  in  our  garden  grows  its  sister  F.  meleagris, 
brought  long  ago  from  the  classical  Isis 
meadows — 

"  I  know  what  white,  what  purple  Fritillaries 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields 
Above  by  Eynsham,  down  by  Sandford,  yields.'' 

Not  less  conspicuous,  and  more  lasting,  is 
the  Leopard's-bane  ;  we  cultivate  two  sorts,  D. 
caucasicum,  and  D.  pardalianches,  splendid 
both  in  the  last  week  of  April,  blossoming  till 
the  end  of  May.  Under  the  Ilexes,  amid  seed- 
ing and  dishevelled  Winter  Aconite,  are  fine 
patches  of  the  pretty  Corydalis  or  Dielytra 
formosa.  A  terraced  rockery  by  the  gate, 
which  masks  an  ugly  wall,  clad  with  Harts- 
tongue  through  the  summer,  bleached  earlier 
with  Snowdrops,  is  now  a  mass  of  Wood 
Anemones,  brought  from  a  neighbouring  copse  ; 
while  just  beyond  is  a  clump  of  the  lovely  blue 
Apennine  Anemone.  These,  like  the  Crown 
Imperials,  carry  their  tear-legend  :  the  Anemone, 
as  we  ought  to  call  it,  was  born  of  Venus' 
tears  for  her  lover's  death,  as  the  Rose  sprang 
from  his  blood. 

But  with  us,  as  everywhere  else,  Narcissus 
forms  the  staple  of  the  April  beds.  I  grow 
the  old  double  Daffodil  for  show,  Tazetta  for 
decoration,  Horsfieldi  and  Sir  Watkin  for 
experts,  Pheasant's  Eye  and  biflorus  for  old- 
fashioned  Corycians  like  myself,  and  so  on  to 
the  sweet  little  hoop-petticoat  and  the  pigmy 
Nanus.  The  Narcissus  was  not  always  a  Daf- 
fodil, to  the  Greeks  it  was  a  Hyacinth.  In  the 
(Edipus  chorus  it  forms  the  clustering  chaplet 
of  tho  great  Hades  goddesses  ;  Proserpine  was 
gathering  it  in  the  field  of  Enna,  when  herself 
was  gathered  and  borne  down  to  hell  by  gloomy 


Dis.  It  was  the  "hell-flower''  (Sanskrit 
whose  heavy  odour  blunts  and  narcotises  the 
sense.  By-and-by  sprightly  Ovid  told  tin 
of  the  youth  sick  of  self-love  by  the  river's 
brink,  and  all  the  later  poets  followed  him. 
The  "Aphodilly"  of  old  herbalists,  corrupted 
from  the  Greek  Asphodel,  was  lengthened  into 
the  daffadowndilly  of  Henry  Constable's  deli- 
cate love-song  to  his  Diaphenia,  became  the 
"  checqu'd  and  purple-ringed  daffodilly"  of 
Ben  Jonson.  Milton,  imitating  Virgil,  makes 
" dafl'adillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears"  over 
the  laureate  herse  of  Lycidas.  To  Shakespeare, 
and  to  Herrick,  they  are  plain  Daffodils  ; 
Shelley  sees  joy  for  ever  in  "  Daffodils  and 
the  green  world  they  live  in."  Tennyson  popu- 
larises them  into  "gay  Lent  Lilies  ;"  Words- 
worth, catching  Dorothy's  enthusiasm,  and 
stimulated  by  his  wife's  one  poetic  outbreak, 
celebrates  with  unwonted  and  contagious  glee 
the  dancing  yellow  belt,  which  still,  I  am  told, 
shines  out  every  spring  beside  the  lake  at 
Gowbarrow. 

They  are  not  continuous  in  my  garden,  but 
broken  and  set  off  by  clumps  of  Hyacinth  and 
Tulip  ;  the  Hyacinths,  discarded  from  pot- 
culture,  recovering  themselves  in  good  soil,  and 
blooming  grandly  if  well  staked  betimes  ;  the 
Tulips,  placed  with  regard  of  colour  not  of  rarity 
and  selection,  except  that,  in  one  sheltered 
corner,  nods,  much  loved  and  looked  for,  a 
group  of  Tulipa  sylvestris,  brought  from  a 
Surrey  garden.  As  the  month  ends,  all  these 
are  passing  ;  the  succession  of  garden  colouring 
is  already  taken  up  by  the  Wallflowers.  Pure 
yellow  and  wild  we  have  them — 

"  Flower  of  the  solitary  place, 
Grey  ruin's  golden  crowD," 
from  Valle  Crucis,  from  Denbigh  Castle,  from 
the  crumbling  Abergavenny  walls.  One  great 
patch  in  the  reserve  ground,  left  purposely  to  a 
second  year,  pranks  a  gorgeous  level  mass  of 
brown  and  yellow,  all  day  murmurous  with 
bees  ;  the  rest  are  the  regulation  ' '  gillyvors, 
which  some  call  Nature's  bastards,"  sown  each 
summer  and  pricked  out  in  the  autumn,  with 
white  and  purple  Honesty  amongst  them.  The 
Primulas,  too,  begin  to  make  a  show,  in  every 
variety  of  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  maize,  deep 
yellow,  with  Oxlips  not  a  few,  an  occasional 
Hose-in-hose,  and  plenty  of  the  old  double 
mauve  and  white.  They  edge  the  borders,  with 
white  and  crimson  double  Daisies  interspersed. 
The  main  herbaceous  ground  shows  chiefly 
foliage  so  far  ;  but  the  pretty  Bitter-vetch  is 
radiant,  as  is  Lung-wort  ;  the  curious  Zizzia 
californica,  from  Chelsea  Physic  Gardens,  where 
it  grows  a  weed,  is  in  bloom  under  the  wall, 
and  the  great  Megasea  cordifolia  spreads  its 
solid  bronze  leaves,  sending  up  coarse,  thick- 
stemmed,  showy  blooms  of  a  shade  between 
salmon  colour  and  lilac.  More  I  had  marked 
to  notice,  but  Sam  Weller's  recipe  for  letter- 
writing  holds  good  with  serial  exposition,  and  on 
the  ' '  genteel  principle ' '  which  guided  him ,  I  close 
my  April  record.   Corycius  sener  (Lincolnshire). 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 


CALENDULA  NOEANA,  Boissibr.* 

Seeds  of  this  plant,  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople,  germinated  last  spring 
at  Mellefont,  Bromley.  The  seedlings,  kept  for 
some  weeks  in  a  moist  hothouse,  threw  up  lauky 
and  sparsely-flowering  shoots,  but  upon  removal  to 
an   open    border   during    the   summer,    they   soon 

*  Boissier,  Flom  Ofientolis,  vol.  iii.  (ls~.">>,  p,  417 
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became  vigorous,  spreading  well,  and  flowering  and 
fruiting  in  profuse  fashion,  and  this  continued 
until  the  border  was  cleared  for  the  winter.  Seeds 
which  had  been  kept  from  Inst  season  were  sown  a 
short  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Staoey,  the  gardener,  has 
now  a  nice  stock  of  healthy  seedlings  under  his 
care. 

The  value  of  this  Marigold  lies  in  its  beauty, 
and  the  ready  way  in  which,  once  well  set,  it  will 
spread  and  produce  flowers.  Before  fruiting,  it  is 
so  like  the  Corn-Marigold  (Chrysanthemum  sege- 
tum),  that  even  a  botanist  might  mistake  it ;  but 
the  achenes  are,  of  course,  quite  different  in  the 
two  cases.  Bearing  in  mind  its  hardiness  and  easy 
propagation,  it  is  remarkable  that  its  native  area 
should  be  so  restricted.  Boissier  gives  Rumelia 
alone  as  its  native  country,  and  neither  at  the 
British  Museum  nor  at  the  Kew  Herbarium  are 
the  specimens  from  places  outside  that  province. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  cultivated 
in  this  country.  Spencer  Moore. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


-» — 


DENDROBIUM  CHRYSEUM. 
Flowers  and  pseudo-bulb  of  this  singular  and 
little-known  species  are  kindly  sent  by  W.  Cator, 
Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Upper  Tooting.  The  pseudo- 
bulb,  some  IS  inches  in  length,  is  uniformly  slender, 
and  the  flowers  in  this  case  are  borne  singly,  though 
in  former  examples  we  have  seen  two  flowers  to  the 
inflorescence.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of 
a  good  D.  timbriatum,  and  have  the  strong,  hay-like 
scent  of  those  of  D.  moschatum.  They  are  of  a  rich 
orange-yellow,  the  pubescent  lip  being  darker  on 
the  disc,  and  having  some  indistinct  crimson  lines 
at  the  base.  The  species  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Assam,  and  when  well  grown  and  flowered  would 
form  attractive  plants. 

Cattleya  x  William  Murray. 
This  showy  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Mendeli  <j>  and 
C.  Lawrenceana <J,  raised  by  Norman  C.  Cookson, 
Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam,  was  staged  by  him  at  the 
Temple  Show,  May  25,  1893,  when  it  secured  a 
First-class  Certificate.  Since  then  the  plants  have 
increased  in  strength,  and  in  the  size  and  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  at  present  it  is  one  of  the  showiest 
hybrid  Cattleyas  flowering  at  this  season.  A  good 
example  of  it  is  flowering  in  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Rothschild's  gardens.  Tring  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  E. 
Hill),  where  it  is  remarked  that  its  flowers  are  not 
only  very  beautiful,  but  that  they  last  well.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  light  lilac-rose,  the  broad, 
crimped  front  lobe  of  the  lip  of  a  delicate  rosy- 
mauve  tint.  It  is  a  very  free  grower,  and  a  great 
advance  on  C.  Lawrenceana.  which  is  not  easy  to 
cultivate. 

Orchids  at  "The  Cedars,"  Harrow  Weald. 

It  is  often  observed  that  in  gardens  where 
Orchids  are  cultivated  in  small  numbers,  old 
favourite  species  are  found  in  finer  condition  than 
in  Orchid-houses  at  places  where  a  large  collection 
is  maintained.  At  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald, 
the  residence  of  F.  Blackwell,  Esq.,  where  plants 
generally  and  fruits  are  grown  to  perfection  by  the 
gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dinsmore,  many  examples  of  fine 
Orchid  culture  may  be  observed.  The  plants  are 
mostly  grown  in  the  plant-stove,  though,  when 
necessary,  those  requiring  rest  are  taken  for  the 
dry  season  to  the  cool  vineries  and  other  houses. 
The  result  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  vigorous 
growth  and  very  fine  flowers.  A  group  in  flower 
in  the  plant-stove  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
excellent  specimens  of  Dendrobinm  densiflorum, 
each  with  many  densely-flowered  racemes  of  its 
orange-coloured  flowers,  such  as  were  far  more 
common  twenty  years  ago  than  at   the  present  day 

*  pite  of  the  advances  which  the  art  of  cultivating 
Orchids  has  made  since  then.  Associated  with 
them,  most  of  which  are  also  Burmese  Orchids,  are 

fine  examples    of    Cymbidium  Lowianum,    Cypri- 


pedium  villosum,  and  C.  Boxalli,  each  with  many 
flowers ;  Dendrobinm  pulchellum,  as  it  used  to  be 
called,  that  pretty  cushion-like  plant  covered  with 
rose-coloured  flowers,  having  a  centre  of  an  orange 
tint,  which  was  named  by  Professor  Reichenbach 
D.  Seidelianum,  and  about  the  same  time  D. 
Loddigesii  by  Mr.  Rolfe ;  a  singular  form  of 
D.  palpebral,  with  abnormal  shape  of  the  labellum, 
a  character  which  is  fixed ;  good  plants  of  D. 
primuliuum,  and  finely  coloured  D.  nobile,  and  other 
species  of  Dendrobium.  Other  fine  old  species 
well  represented  are  the  fragrant  Bifrenaria 
Harrisoniae,  good  Lyeaste  Skinneri,  some  well- 
flowered  Odontoglossum  cirrosum,  and  plants 
of  a  remarkably  handsome  form  of  0.  Lindley- 
anum,  in  which  the  base  of  the  labellum  and 
wings  of  the  column  are  showily  decorated  with 
bright  purple.  Showy  specimens  of  Oncidium 
sphacelatum,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the  telling 
exhibition  plants  in  the  palmy  days  of  Chiswick,  a 
few  Cattleyas,  Acineta  densa,  Masdevallia  bella, 
and  two  or  three  other  Masdevallias,  &c.  ;  the 
whole  very  effectively  arranged  with  the  Palms 
and  foliaged  plants,  for  which  the  house  was 
really  constructed.  On  one  side  is  a  vigorous 
batch  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  with  flower-buds, 
an  equally  good  lot  of  M.  Roezli  in  bud  and  flower, 
and  many  other  examples  of  good  cultivation. 

The  other  plant  and  fruit-houses  are  in  excellent 
condition,  the  conservatory  brilliant  with  bright 
flowers,  and  in  the  bulb  garden  a  great  display  of 
Tulips,  which  have  come  very  evenly  this  year. 


CUCUMBER-PLANTS     GOING    OFF 
AT   THE   SURFACE   OF   THE   SOIL. 

"  We  have  sent  you  Cucumber-plants  with  soil 
attached.  Will  you  kindly  let  us  know,  if  you  can, 
the  cause  of  their  going  off  at  the  top  of  the  soil 
when  planted  in  some  of  our  houses  ?  We  have 
planted  over  three  or  four  times.  When  the  plants 
have  been  taken  up,  the  roots  appear  to  be  in  good 
health.  We  have  also  sent  you  a  sample  of  one  in 
pot  before  planted,  the  roots  seem  to  die  away. 
We  have  also  sent  you  some  leaves  and  stems 
from  a  plant  in  one  of  our  houses.  Would  you 
kindly  give  us  your  opinion  on  same  ?  We  have 
also  sent  sample  of  water  we  use.  Some  Cardiff 
Correspondents. " 

We  append  the  answer  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  a 
well  kuown  authority  on  fungus  diseases  affecting 
plants  : — 

"  A  Prevalent  Disease  of  Cucumbers. 
During  the  present  season  several  specimens  of  a 
Cucumber-disease  have  been  receivod  by  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  advice.  The  disease  appears  to 
be  common  indoors,  and  has  already  given  consider- 
able trouble.  Attempts  to  locate  the  cause  were  un- 
successful, owing  to  fragments  of  stems  with  leaves 
being  sent ;  or,  where  plants  with  rootB  were  des- 
patched, they  arrived  dry,  mouldy,  and  otherwise 
difficult  to  examine.  At  last  some  specimens  came 
of  young  plants  in  the  soil,  all  carefully  packed.  The 
chief  symptom  of  the  disease  is  a  sudden  drooping 
of  apparently  healthy  plants,  generally  in  different 
places  in  the  same  house.  The  foliage  looks 
healthy  ;  the  roots  newly  dug  up  are  said  to  be 
also  healthy  ;  but  all  the  plants  we  have  seen 
showed  a  discoloured  neck  at  the  junction  of  root 
and  stem,  on  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Two  plants  of  the  specimens  last  received  were 
treated  in  different  ways,  as  follows :  the  soil 
attached  to  one  was  thoroughly  damped,  and  the 
plant  placed  in  a  moderately  damp  box  ;  the  other 
was  placed  in  a  much  moister  receptacle.  In  two 
days  the  discoloured  part  of  the  neck  in  both  plants 
bore  the  damping-off  fungus  (Pythium),  the  roots 
were  rotten  and  mouldy,  and  the  leaves  were  covered 
with  blue  mould.  Othercasespreviously  receivedalso 
showed  damping-off  fungus  along  with  other  moulds. 
The  canker  of  the  neck  and  the  constant  occurrence 
there  of  damping-off  fungus,  point  to  this  as  the  cause 
of  the  disease.     The  species  of  fungus  is  probably 


Pythium  Debaryanum,  the  common  pest  of  seed- 
ling-pans.  This  disease  has  already  been  recorded 
as  attacking  young  Cucumber  plants,  but  it  is  not 
regarded  as  a  common  enemy  of  this  crop  ;  during 
the  present  season,  at  least,  it  has  caused  much 
trouble. 

The  appearance  of  Pythium  in  the  Cucumber 
houses  will  be  partially  explained  by  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  its  life  history.  It  has  thick-coated  rest- 
ing spores,  which,  judging  from  the  frequent 
damping-off  amongst  seedlings,  must  be  abundant 
in  all  gardens  or  wherever  plants  are  growing. 
These  spores  germinate  in  damp,  badly  ventilated 
places,  especially  where  moderately  warm  ;  in  all 
plant  houses  they  must  be  continually  germinating. 
The  fungus  can  maintain  itself  on  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  such  as  is  abundant  in  all  rich 
soils  ;  if,  however,  it  comes  in  contact  with  living 
plants  in  a  tender  condition,  with  the  outer  skin,  as 
it  is  in  seedlings,  still  unhardened,  then  it  attacks 
the  plant  and  gets  inside  it,  attracted  by  the 
nutritious  substances  present  there.  Thus  it  comes 
that  Pythium  appears  first  at  the  neck  of  the  plant 
on  the  ground  level.  The  seedling  is  soon  girdled, 
and  the  upper  parts  deprived  of  nourishment 
then  droop  ;  the  soft,  rotting  neck  can  no  longer 
support  the  stem  upright,  so  it  topples  over,  and 
is  soon  covered  with  the  damping-off  fungus,  and 
various  other  moulds.  The  growing  Pythium 
produces  numerous  spores  of  another  sort ;  these 
were  abundant  on  the  specimens  of  Cucumber 
examined,  and  by  them  the  fungus  was  identified. 
Figures  of  the  various  stages  of  damping-off  fungus 
are  given  in  most  books  on  diseases  ;  the  best  are 
those  in  Professor  Marshall  Ward's  little  book  on 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

The  question  arises,  why  is  this  damping-off  of 
Cucumbers  so  prevalent  this  season?  We  think 
the  cold  spring  has  caused  the  houses  to  be  heated 
longer  than  usual,  and  to  be  less  frequently 
ventilated  than  during  a  season  with  more  sunny 
days  and  warmer  winds.  The  plants  as  a  result 
have  grown  up  softer,  and  the  moist  warm  air 
indoors  has  favoured  the  fungus. 

Prevention. 
Ventilation  is  the  chief  preventative.  Witb 
effective  ventilation  the  air  is  kept  circulating  and 
rendered  drier,  two  conditions  unfavourable  to 
damping-off  fungus.  Successful  raisers  of  seedlings 
know  the  value  of  ventilating,  and  means  must  be 
invented  to  secure  it.  The  fungus  is  also  favoured 
by  rich  soils,  but  it  lives  chiefly  on  or  near  the 
surface,  and  this  suggests  a  further  course  of  treat- 
ment. If  the  soil  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
soot,  or  fine  ash  dust  mixed  with  lime,  this  top 
layer  will  contain  no  vegetable  remains  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  A  little  powdered 
sulphate  of  iron  or  sulphate  of  copper  (both  easily 
procured  and  cheap),  mixed  with  the  top  soil, 
would  make  it  injurious  to  the  fungus,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  quantity  of  fungicide  be 
not  enough  to  poison  the  roots.  The  preparation 
sold  as  '  Veltha, '  used  as  a  top-dressing,  is  said  to 
give  good  results,  its  action  is  the  same  as  the 
mixture  of  soot,  &c,  given." 


III. 


BRITISH  FORESTRY. 

{Continued  from  it.  258.) 

-THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HIGH-CLASS 
OAK,  ASH,  AND  LARCH  TIMBER. 
Firewood  being  of  small  value  in  Britain, 
timber  trees  should  be  reared  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  yield  the  highest  possible  percentage  of 
high-class  timber,  and  a  correspondingly  small 
quantity  of  wood  which  is  only  fit  for  fuel.  Id 
this  respect  the  above-mentioned  three  species 
differ  very  considerably.  Larch  produces  naturally 
a  high  percentage  of  timber ;  Oak,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  spread  out  horizontally,  if  not  prevented 
from  doing  so,  producing  a  short  stem  and  large 
head,  and  yield  only  a  poor  percentage  of  timber, 
accompanied   by    a    high   proportion    of   firewood. 
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Ash  stands  between  Larch  and  Oak  in  this  respect  ; 
and  yet  the  rearing  of  these  three  species  has 
much  in  common.  All  are  light  demanding,  espe- 
cially the  Larch  ;  all  are  thin  crowned,  and  none  of 
them  improves  the  yield  capacity  of  the  locality 
if  raised  in  pure  woods.  The  best  way  of  rearing 
them  is  to  mix  them  into  a  shade-bearing,  full- 
orowned  species.  Of  these,  Beech  is  the  best. 
In  mixture  with  Beech,  the  above-mentioned  three 
timber  trees  find  all  the  advantages  of  a  permanent 
and  complete  shading  of  the  ground,  a  heavy  fall 
of  leaves,  followed  by  a  thick  layer  of  humus,  and 
freshness  of  the  soil  throughout  summer,  The 
competing  Beech  forces  the  other  species  to  push 
upwards,  kills  off  their  lower  branches,  and  causes 
them  to  produce  long,  straight,  clean  boles  of  high 
value.     Woods  of  this  kind  require,  however,  the 


For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Oak  a  start,  it  may 
be  grown  pure  in  the  first  instance.  It  will  fairly 
shelter  the  ground  until  it  begins  to  thin  out, 
which  generally  occurs  according  to  local  conditions 
between  the  age  of  forty  to  sixty  years.  Up  to 
that  age  the  wood  should  be  kept  dense,  so  that 
tall,  clean  stems  may  be  produced.  About  the 
age  of  forty  somewhat  heavier  thinnings  should 
commence,  giving  to  the  more  promising  Oaks  gra- 
dually more  growing  space.  Then  a  specially 
heavy  thinning  is  made,  and  the  area  under-planted 
or  sown  with  Beech.  The  young  Beech  are  very 
grateful  for  the  shelter  of  the  Oaks  during  several 
years.  Then  more  thinning  may  take  place,  leav- 
ing the  most  promising  Oaks  in  such  numbers  that 
the  Beech  below  them  has  sufficient  light  to  come 
up.     Both  crops  are  then  allowed  to  run  through 


Fig.  SS. — odontoglossum  x  wexdlaxdiani'm  crawshayaxum. 

Recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  J  I. 
(See  p.  4  of  Supplement  to  last  week's  issue.) 


careful  attention  of  the  forester,  especially  in  the 
•case  of  the  Oak.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  first 
with  the  mixture  of  Oak  and  Beech. 

Oak  and  Beech  in  Mixture. 
These  two  species  stand  sufficiently  near  each 
other  as  regards  their  demands  on  the  locality. 
No  doubt  Oak  prefers  a  somewhat  moister  soil  than 
Beech,  but  the  latter  accommodates  itself  to  the 
former  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  growing  and 
thriving  together  over  extensive  areas.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  to  contend  with  is  their  relative 
height-growth.  In  some  localities  the  Oak  keeps 
pace  with  the  Beech,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  latter  is  faster  growing  after  the  first  few  years, 
and,  if  unchecked,  kills  out  the  Oak.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Oak  can  be  mixed  singly  into 
Beech  woods,  care  being  taken  in  the  thinnings  to 
help  the  Oak  whenever  necessary.  In  the  second 
and  much  more  frequent  case,  the  Oak  must 
either  be  given  a  considerable  start  of  the  Beech  or 
(placed  into  groups,  or  both. 


a  full  rotation,  favouring  at  all  future  thinnings 
the  development  of  the  Oak.  In  this  way  a  crop 
of  mature  Oak  and  Beech  is  obtained,  the  age  of 
the  former  being  some  fifty  years  more  than  that  of 
the  Beech. 

The  sound  method  of  rearing  Oak  in  Beech  woods 
is  to  place  the  former  into  groups,  surrounded  by 
a  sea  of  Beech.  For  the  Oak,  the  most  favourable 
spots  should  be  selected,  where  the  soil  is  deep,  and 
the  aspect  favourable.  These  spots  should  be  sown 
with  acorns,  or  densely  plauted  with  young  Oak 
plants  but  one-year  old.  As  soon  as  they  are  well 
established,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  wood 
should  be  stocked  with  young  Beech,  either  natu- 
rally or  artificially,  aecordiug  to  circumstances. 
The  size  of  the  Oak  groups  varies  much.  If  they 
are  too  small,  the  Beech  does  much  damage  along 
the  edges ;  if  too  large,  the  advantages  of  the 
admixtuure  of  Beech  are  practically  lost.  In  my 
opinion,  the  area  of  the  Oak  groups  should  lie 
between  one-quarter  and  1  acre.  In  the  natural 
course  of    events,    the    Beech   will   commence   to 


intrude  itself  into  the  Oak  groups  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  thin  out  above,  thus  establishing  an  under- 
wood of  Beech  in  the  Oak  groups.  In  this  way, 
again,  fine  Oak  can  be  produced,  and  the  increment 
per  acre  can  be  kept  at  the  highest  possible  rate. 

Instead  of  Beech,  the  Silver  Fir  has  been  used 
for  under-planting  Oak  woods,  a  method  which  has 
given  very  good  results.  In  somewhat  moist 
places,  Hornbeam  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Beech  ;  Spruce  has  also  been  used,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  the  others,  as  the  Oak  is  liable  to  become 
stag-headed.  The  mixture  is  admissible  under 
favourable  conditions,  or  where  the  Spruce  is  to  be 
out  out  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  I  have  also 
seen  a  few  cases  where  the  Oak  has  been  under- 
planted  with  Weymouth  Pine,  and  with  fairly  good 
results. 

The  rearing  of  Ash  and  Beech  in  mixture  can  be 
done  as  in  the  case  of  Oak  and  Beech.  The  Ash  is 
either  grown  pure,  and  subsequently  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  thirty  years  underplanted  with  Beech  ; 
or  the  two  are  started  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
subsequent  thinnings,  the  Ash  is  duly  protected 
against  any  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Beech.  Fre- 
quently Ash  and  Oak  are  planted  together,  mixed, 
and  subsequently  underplanted  with  Beech  or 
Silver  Fir. 

The  rearing  of  Larch  in  Beech  is  of  special  im- 
portance, now  that  the  Larch  disease  has  spread 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain.  This  is  not 
the  time  and  place  to  enter  upon  the  causes  of  the 
disease  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  its  rapid  spreading  is 
due  to  the  indiscriminate  planting  of  pure  Larch, 
especially  in  localities  which  are  not  thoroughly 
suited  to  the  species.  It  is  now  recognised  in 
Britain  that  Larch  should  only  be  planted  in 
favourable  localities  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  fairly  rich 
soil,  and  on  cool  aspects.  Even  then  the  formation 
of  pure  Larch  woods  is  dangerous,  because,  if  the 
disease  breaks  out,  it  will  rapidly  spread  over  the 
whole  wood.  Hence,  Larch  should  be  mixed  in 
moderate  quantity  with  another  species,  which,  as 
it  were,  separates  the  individual  Larch-trees.  None 
is  better  than  Beech.  Here  the  Larch  has  its  last 
chance.  The  procedure  is  to  plant  a  limited  number 
of  vigorous  Larch  plants  into  Beech,  and  let  them 
grow  up  together,  protecting  the  former  sufficiently 
during  the  thinnings,  as  it  requires  to  have  its 
head  freely  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Unfortunately  very  extensive  areas  of  young 
pure  Larch-woods  are  found  in  Britain.  Only  the 
other  day,  the  forester  of  a  large  landed  proprietor 
in  the  Midlands  appealed  to  me  for  advice,  what  to 
do  with  some  2,000  acres  of  young  Larch,  frightfully 
diseased.  Cases  like  this  are  very  sad,  and  I 
believe  the  only  chance  of  saving  some  of  the  trees 
as  yet  unattacked  is,  to  cut  out  as  quickly  as 
possible  all  diseased  Larches,  and  to  under-plant 
with  Beech,  thus  preserving  healthy  conditions  for 
the  further  development  of  the  remaining  trees. 
Instead  of  Beech,  such  woods  may  be  under-planted 
with  Silver  Firs,  whenever  the  latter  is  likely  to 
give  better  financial  result.  Douglas  Fir  may  also 
be  tried,  and  ought  to  do  well,  since  the  remaining 
Larches  will  give  it  just  that  shelter  which  the 
leading  shoots  of  the  Douglas  Fir  so  much  require. 
Even  Weymouth  Bine  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
I  have  myself  under-planted  Scotch  Pine  with  that 
tree,  and  the  results  are  everything  that  can  be 
desired.  If  the  Weymouth  Pine  does  well  under 
Scotch  Pine,  it  will  do  still  better  under  Larch,  as 
that  tree  gives  a  lighter  cover  than  the  Scotch  Pine. 
W.  Schlich,  Cooper's  Hill,  EngUjield  Green,  Staines, 
April  !•">,  1900. 


THE    NEW   CHISWICK. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  when  the  ques- 
tion  of  a  "  Now  Cluswick  "  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  ask  you  to  find  space  in  this 
week's  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Clironicle  for  the 
accompanying  notes  on  the  Cluswick  tn;vls. 
These  notes  I  communicated,  with  the  consent 
of   the     President.      ;o    each    member   of    the 
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Council  in  March  last,  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
then  suggested  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  my  publishing  them  if  I  cared  to  do  so. 

I  am  conscious  that  after  many  influential 
persons  have  expressed  the  view  that  a  "  New 
Chiswiek  "  is  necessary,  it  is  perhaps  presump- 
tion on  my  part  to  offer  a  contrary  opinion  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  too  late  even  now  to  ask 
whether  the  purchase  of  a  new  garden  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  means  of  celebratiDg  the 
Centenary  of  the  Society. 

We  have  still  twenty  years  of  the  Chiswiek 
lease  unexpired.  Can  we  not  make  the  best  of 
Chiswiek  for  at  any  rate  some  years  to  come, 
and  devote  our  energies  to  obtaining  by  some 
means  or  others  the  new  horticultural  hall, 
which  is  so  sadly  needed  for  the  fortnightly 
shows  ?  From  the  crowded  state  of  the  Drill 
Hall,  both  as  regards  the  exhibits  themselves, 
and  the  visitors,  it  must  appear  to  everyone  a 
necessity  that  some  other  place  be  found  before 
long.  This  is  as  necessary  for  the  work  of  the 
various  Committees  as  for  the  shows,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  if  £27,000  was  raised,  or 
promised,  several  years  ago,  a  much  larger  sum 
could  now  be  raised,  when  the  Society  has 
reached  a  degree  of  popularity  and  success 
never  before  known,  at  least  in  recent  years. 

P.S. — As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Elwes  at  the 
general  meeting  on  the  25th  ult.,  I  have  most 
reluctantly  resigned  my  seat  on  the  Council  of 
the  Society,  to  which  I  was  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  February  last,  as  I  was  un- 
able to  endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  embodied  in  the  resolutions  which  the 
general  meeting  was  called  to  consider. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CHI8WICK  TRIALS. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  taken  a  personal  interest 
in  these  trials,  and  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  watching 
thein  both  as  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  and  as  an 
ordinary  Fellow  of  the  Society.  My  connection  with  horti- 
culture alone  would  be  sufficient  inducement  to  keep  myself 
in  touch  with  the  various  trials  conducted  at  Chiswiek  from 
year  to  year. 

1  have  therefore  been  able  to  appreciate  the  conscieutious 
work  done  both  by  the  officials  at  Chiswiek,  and  those  members 
of  the  Fruit  Committee  who  have  attended  the  meetings  at 
Chiswiek,  and  in  any  remarks  I  may  make  I  wish  very  clearly 
to  say  that  I  am  sure  they  have,  one  and  all,  carried  out  the 
tasks  allotted  them  as  ably  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
permitted. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  all  those  members  of  tha 

seed  trade  who  have    themselves   devoted    much    time    to 

raising  novelties  or  testing  novelties  on  a  large  scale,  would 

agree  with  me  that  in  recent  years  no  series  of  trials  at 

Chiswiek  of  vegetables  has  been  so  complete  as  to  warrant 

the  Committee  in  awarding  a  certificate  to  any  so-called  new 

variety  on  the  ground  that  it  is  distinct  from  or  superior  to 

existing  varieties.     I  know  this  will  seem  a  vary  sweeping 

assertion,  but  at  the  present  moment,  when  it  is  suggested 

that  new  gardens  should  be  acquired  for  the  purpose    of 

continuing  these  trials,  I  think  it  essential  this  fact— if  it  be 

a  fact— should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have 

the  framing   of  the  Society's    policy,   even  at  the  risk  of 

appearing  to  press  unduly  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  only 

just  joined  the  Council. 

The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  :  — 

(i.)  In  no  case  do  the  trials  at  Chiswiek  contain  anything 

approaching  the  number  of  standard  sorts  which  an 

experienced  seedsman  knows  to  be  essential  if  the 

superiority  of  a  so-called  seedling  or  novelty  is  to  be 

accurately  gauged. 

In  the  case  of  Peas,  I  should  myself  consider  a 
standard  collection  of  200  or  250  varieties  none  too 
many  with  which  to  compare  a  reputed  novelty 
before  taking  the  responsibility  of  offering  it  as  new, 
distinct,  or  superior. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Potatos,   the    standard  or 

reference  collection  should  contain  from  250  to  300 

varieties  to  enable  even  an  expert  to  adjudicate  upon 

a  so-called  new  seedling  submitted  for  award. 

By  way  of  illustration  I  may  take  the  following  figures 

from  my  trial-book  for  1899  :  — 

Peas.     Total  number  of  trial  rows 684 

Including  seedlings  for  examination  2SS 

Including  other  distinct  varieties  ...  ...     155 

otatos.     Total  number  (if  trials       1227 

Including  seedlings  for  examination         466 

Including  other  distinct  varieties 403 

At  Chiswiek  last  year  the  numbers  were— 

Peas.     Old  sorts  for  comparison        0 

New  varieties  for  award        4G 

Potatos.     Old  sorts  for  comparison 25 

New  varieties  for  award         4G 


Trials  of  other  vegetables  require  to  be  tested  in  the  same 
complete  and  exhaustive  manner  if  any  definite  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  I  do  not  care  to  refer  again  to  my  own  trial- 
book,  but  the  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  labour  which  would  be  required  at  Chiswiek  if  trials  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  were  carried  out  with  a  view  or  deter- 
mining whether  so-called  novelties  or  seedlings  were  superior 
to  those  already  existing  :— 

Tomatos  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (including  87  sepa- 
rate varieties)  243 

Lettuces  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (composed  of  19S 
rows  spriDg-sown  for  summer  cutting  in  94  varieties, 
and  78  rows  autumn-sown  for  spring  cutting  in 
70  varieties) ,.,     276 

Cauliflowers :  Total  number  ot  trial  rows  (composed  of 
164  rows  spring-sown  for  autumn  cutting  in  57 
varieties,  and  71  rows  autun.n-s3wn  for  spriog 
cutting  in  50  varieties)      235 

Onions  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (composed  of  237 
rows  spring-sown  for  autumn  use  in  02  varieties,  and 
99  rows  autumn-sown  for  spring  use  in  50  varieties) .     33ii 

Cabbages  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (composed  of  255 
rows  spring-sown  for  autnmu  cutting  in  75  varieties, 
and  ISO  autumn-sown  for  spring  cutting  in  70  varie- 
ties)      435 

Broccoli  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (including  46  sepa- 
rate varieties)  157 

Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows 
(including  136  varieties,  of  which  40  are  not  yet  in 
commerce)     2o5 

Broad  Beans  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (including  35 

varieties)       55 

Asters  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (including  270  varie- 


tie 
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Stocks  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (including  161  varie- 
ties)       is- 

Sweet  Peas  :  Total  number  of  trial  rows  (including  220 

varieties)        t      253 

(ii.)  .secondly  (and  I  wish  to  say  it  with  all  courtesy  to 
those  who  form  or  have  formed  the  Fruit  Committee) 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  Committee,  as  a 
body,  to  be  possessed  of  the  requisite  technical  or 
expert  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  judge  ac- 
curately. 

Even  those  who  are  practical  gardeners  have  never 
grown  or  seen  growing  in  private  gardens  anything 
like  all  the  varieties  in  commerce,  and  cannot  there- 
fore know  personally  the  comparative  merits  of 
so-called  novelties.  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
saying  that  a  gardener  in  even  a  large  establishment 
seldom  grows  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty- live 
varieties  of  Peas.  Besides  this,  a  gardener  generally 
(not  universally)  coments  himself  with  the  varieties 
offered  by  one  seedsman,  and  knows  but  little  of  those 
offered  by  the  many  others  in  the  trade. 

Unless  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  almost 

daily  inspecting  the  trials  of  the  larger  seed-houses, 

where  for  the  necessities  of  the  trade  it  is  essential 

that  all  existing  sorts  should  from  time  to  time  be 

tested,  and  where  the  Pea  trials  number  from  500  to 

1000  rows,  they  could    not   obtain    the    technical 

knowledge  required. 

(iii.)  Thirdly,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  to  visit  trials  two 

or  three  times  during  the  season.    To  ascertain  the 

comparative  merits  of  new  and  old  varieties,  Pea 

trials  need  to  be  closely  watched  day  by  day,  from  the 

day  they  bloom  till  after  they  are  matured,  a  period 

of  six  to  eight  weeks  elapsing  batween  the  earliest 

and  latest  sorts,  according  to  the  character  of  the 

season.    And  what  is  true  of  Peas  is  true  more  or  less 

of  other  vegetables. 

(iv.)  Because  only  comparatively  a  small  number  of  the 

Committee  can  find  time  to  go  to  Chiswiek  even  two 

or  three  times  during  the  season. 

It  may  then  fairly  be  asked  why,  if  such  is  the  case,  have 

none  of  those  most  intimately  concerned    ever  called  the 

attention  of  the  Council  to  the  doubtful  utility  of   these 

trials  ? 

I  can  only  suppose  that  it  was  felt  that  the  Council  might 
not  readily  give  up  what  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
valuable  part  of  the  Society's  work.  Also  that  Chiswiek 
existed,  and  it  was  supposed  to  exist  for  these  trials  (and  other 
purposes),  and  having  their  own  trials  conducted  at  very 
great  outlay  of  money,  time  and  energy,  it  would  appear 
ungenerous  to  call  in  question  the  self-denying  work  of  very 
able  men. 

For  myself  I  may  say  that  it  is  only  the  proposal  to  move 
to  another  spot  where  similar  trials  would  be  conducted,  and 
where  the  Committees  could  only  attend  with  still  greater 
inconvenience,  that  has  led  me  to  express  my  views. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  details  of  various  trials  in 
order  to  explain  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Chiswiek 
trials  do  not  and  could  not,  as  at  present  carried  out,  confer 
any  real  benefit  on  horticulture,  or  at  any  rate  no  benefit 
commensurate  with  the  annual  cost— about  £1,400.  If  the 
present  garden  is  retained,  or  a  "  new  Chiswiek  "  acquired,  I 
would  suggest  that,  instead  of  comparative  trials,  standard 
collections  of  the  leading  vegetables  and  flowers  should  be 
grown,  so  far  as  space  and  funds  permit,  for  the  interest  and 
information  of  the  Fellows.  I  do  not,  however,  forget  that 
the  Gardens  exist  for  other  purposes  besides  trials  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  collection 
of  fruit-trees,  Vines,  &c,  is  so  complete  and  up-to-date  as  to 
be  a  reliable  guide  to  Fellows  wishing  to  learn  the  best  sorts 
for  planting.  (Signed)  Arthur  W.  Sutton. 


THE    LIMPSFIELD   SITE. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  President  to  forward 
to  you  copies  of  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
Beckett,  Bunyard,  Paul,  and  Poupart,  on  the  pro- 
posed Limpsfield  site.  From  these  reports,  to 
which  special  reference  (not  reported  in  your 
paper)  was  made  by  the  President  at  the  meeting 
on  the  25th  ult.,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  in 
most  respects  favourable  to  the  site  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required,  and  that  they  by  no  means 
confirm  your  statement  that  their  ' '  result  is  virtually 
identical  "  with  Mr.  Sutton's  conclusions. 

In  the  interests  of  the  Society  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Fellows  should  be  afforded  full  means  of 
judgment  as  to  the  suitability  of  such  sites  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Council  for  the  new 
gardens.  I  have  therefore  to  request  you  to 
publish  the  enclosed  in  your  next  issue. 

I  am  to  add  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  Mr.  Sutton's  statement  [in  a  telegram  read  to- 
the  meeting]  that  "probably  no  meeting  to  consult 
the  Fellows  would  have  been  called  but  for  my 
action  in  council."  The  Council  have  from  the 
first  recognised  that  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
Fellows  must  be  consulted  before  a  new  site  for  the 
gardens  of  the  society  was  decided  upon  :  and  the 
President  has  made  emphatic  statements  to  that 
effect,  both  in  council,  in  Mr.  Sutton's  presence, 
and  in  letters  to  that  gentleman  and  others. 
W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

Report  on  Proposed  Site  for  New  Garden  at  Limpsfiei.l., 
near  oxted,  surrey  (known  as  chartland  f.arm). 

"I  visited  the  above  site  on  Wednesday  last,  April  IS,  a-; 
requested,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Paul,  ami 
Poupart.  AVe  carefully  investigated  the  site,  and  I  beg 
respectfully  to  submit  my  report  on  same. 

Arable  held,  marked  on  plan  344,  test-hole  No.  ].— A  good 
depth  of  heavy  loam  resting  on  strong  sandy  clay  subsoil. 
No.  2  test-hole  do.,  do.  Position  south  and  south-west, 
piotected  from  north  and  east ;  unquestionably  very  suitable 
for  Strawberry  culture. 

Field  marked  on  plan  No.  343  sloping  to  southwest,  test- 
hole  No.  3,  practically  the  same  as  the  last. 

Field  No.  323,  facing  south,  test-hole  No.  4.— Slightly 
lighter  and  better  depth  of  surface-soil ;  a  small  portion  of 
this  field  is  water-logged  owing  to  the  watercourses  being 
blocked. 

Field  No.  342,  grass  pasture,  south  aspect,  No.  5  test-hole. — 
A  similar  kind  of  soil  to  the  last,  and  also  badly  drained. 

Field  No.  324,  grass  pasture,  sloping  to  south-west,  No.  o 
test-hole.— Fully  a  foot  of  surface  strong  loam  of  good  quality  : 
subsoil,  sandy  clay.  We  tested  this  field  at  four  stations,  ami 
found  it  to  be  all  of  about  the  same  quality. 

Field  No.  310,  now  cultivated  as  a  Hop  garden,  on  southern 
slope,  test-hole  No.  7.— Excellent  depth  of  surface-soil  of  a 
much  lighter  quality.  Test-hole  No.  8  about  the  same  nature 
as  foregoing 

Field  No.  311,  arable,  good,  light  sandy  loam,  resting  onjrock 
falling  rapidly  to  south-west ;  about  half  way  down  a  better 
depth  of  soil,  and  of  superior  quality. 

In  my  opinion  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  drained  ;  no  dilliculty  should  be  found  in  carrying 
this  out,  as  the  lie  of  the  land  lends  itself  admirably  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  the  land  also  is  in  a  very  poor  condition, 
and  would  require  thorough  cultivation  and  manuring,  the 
variety  of  soils  and  positions  would  make  the  site  an 
admirable  one  for  an  experimental  garden.  The  whole  of  it- 
is  particularly  well  si'  nited  and  protected  from  north  and 
east  winds,  and  hardly  any  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables 
should  fail  to  do  well  upon  it—  Bhododendrons  perhaps 
excepted. 

I  consider  it  an  ideal  soil  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  and 
apparently  a  good  supply  of  water  could  be  stored,  ani  a 
delightful  bog  and  water-garden  might  be  formed.  The 
climate  appears  to  be  all  one  could  wish,  and  the  site  could 
be  made  interesting  and  beautiful.  Edwin  Beckitt,  Alieiiham 
House  Gardens,  Elstiee,  Herts." 


"  Aspeet  of  the  Harm.— The  upper  portion  of  the  farm  is  some 
400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  falls  gradually  to  some  H00  feet, 
the  whole  (speaking  generally)  having  a  most  desirable 
exposure  to  the  south. 

Shelter.  —The  estate  is  naturally  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east  by  the  adjacent  hills  and  woodland,  and  the  spinneys 
and  tall  hedges  provide  all  the  shelter  required  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops. 

•ioil.—I  took  notes  of  the  soil  in  about  eighteen  positions  ; 
but  as  some  trials  were  exact  duplicates,  I  only  record  nine 
instances. 

Field  344. —Starting  at  the  lower  end  next  the  nuin  road  in 
field  34»,  now  in  Clover  and  seel,  the  soil  proved  to  be  an 
unctuous  and  heavy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  pervious  sandy 
clay,  which  can  readily  be  improved  by  drainage  ;  a  grand 
position  for  Pear-trees  on  Quince  stock,  Black  Currants  and 
Strawberries  of  the  later  sorts,  and  the  British  Queen  race. 

Field  343— in  Wheat.— This  field  has  a  slight  slope  to  the 
west,  and  is  a  trifle  lighter  in  texture  than  341 ;  a  grand  spot, 
for  Roses. 
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Field  "■iS-in  Grass.— Tliis  lies  at  the  lowest  point;  and 
although  the  drains  and  ditches  had  been  neglected,  I  found 
no  part  saturated  with  water,  and  the  opening  of  the  ditches 
and  draining  will  make  this  a  valuable  plot  for  vegetable  crops 
as  it  contains  more  humus  than  the  previous  plots. 

Field  342-iii  Pasture.— Very  similar  to  323,  and  only  the 
neglect  to  keep  the  drains  open  causes  it  to  be  damp,  as  ihe 
subsoil  is  not  impervious,  and  there  are  two  outfalls  for 
drainage  with  a  fall  of  2  feet  to  provide  ample  outlet  for  any 
winter  rains.    This  would  make  a  fine  Pinetum. 

Field  324.— Is  a  fine  pasture  field  falling  from  east  to  west. 
The  soil  is  a  very  rich  heavy  loam  eminently  suitable  for  fruit 
of  all  kinds,  as  the  surface  soil  is  deep  and  the  subsoil  is 
lighter  than  in  other  parts.  I  consider  it  the  best  field  on  the 
farm. 

Field  310  -  in  Hops.— Here  the  necessary  culture  for  the  crop 
has  rendered  the  land  in  good  heart  and  condition,  and  I 


The  present  Oast-louse.— II  Hops  are  not  continued  it  will 
make  a  capital  fruit-store  on  the  top  floor,  and  Potatos  and 
roots  can  be  kept  below. 

General  Remarks.— 1  consider  the  site  an  ideal  position  for 
an  experimental  garden  for  horticultural  purposes,  as  there 
are  several  features  which  can  be  made  the  most  of.  For 
example,  the  road  sides  can  be  utilised  as  an  arboretum 
(forest  trees,  &c  ).  The  fields  323  or  342  for  a  Pinetum  ;  other 
spots  suggest  a  collection  of  flowering  shrubs,  a  Salicetum 
(or  Willow- bed)  for  the  purposes  of  correcting  the  nomencla- 
ture of  this  useful  family,  and  for  selecting  the  best  Osiers 
for  basket  work.  Trials  of  suitable  fancy  hedge  shrubs,  trials 
of  artificial  manures,  &c. 

Wat  /.—The  water-supply  rising  at  a  fair  altitude,  can  be 
utilised  by  gravitation  for  greenhouses,  vineries,  6c  ,  orna- 
mental ponds  for  aquatics,  tanks  for  the  smaller  water-plants, 
and  water  for  all  purposes  can  be  stored  where  desired. 


a  separate  report,  but  there  will  be  found  much  upon  which, 
after  discussion  and  a  frank  interchange  of  opinion,  we  were 
agreed. 

The  site  is  a  southern  slope  of  a  continuous  range  of  hills 
bearing  to  the  east  upon  the  lower  greensand,  ascending  half 
up  the  hill,  and  thus  sheltered  thoroughly  from  the  nor*'/ 
and  east  by  the  higher  portion  of  the  slope.  The  meadows 
referred  to  further  on  lie  at  the  foot  of  this  slope,  and  are 
consequent  y,  as  regards  S23  and  342  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Map,  the  recipients  of  the  storm-water  of  the  eom  iwhat  basin- 
like shape  of  the  higher  slopes  ;  this  accounts  for  a  fact  which 
we  gathered  from  enquiry  of  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  that 
a  part  of  these  two  fields  is  subject  to  an  occasional  flooding: 
after  sudden  storms,  but  which  quickly  passes  away  (these 
fields  having  a  thoroughly  good  outlet  now  needing  eleirJngX 
but  which  I  consider  as  a  valuable  element  in  the  estate  for 
water  supply  and  other  purposes. 


Fig.  89. — may  flowering  darwin  breeder  tulips,  forced  in   Messrs.  krelaqe's  NURSERY,  haarlem. 
(Part  of  a  group  at  the  Haarlem  Bulb  Show,  March  16,  1900.) 


should  fix  on  this  spot  for  an  experimental  orchard  or 
plantation.  The  top  of  this  position  is  even  better  than  the 
lower  part. 

Field  311  (a)— in  Corn. — The  upper  portion  is  on  the  bed 
rock  at  2  feet,  and  is  of  a  lighter  description  than  any  yet 
noticed  ;  eminently  suitable  for  bulbs  and  root  vegetables  as 
Beet,  Carrots,  &c,  also  for  Nut-bushes  and  Plums,  or  Kidney 
Potatos. 

Field  311  (d).— Halfway  down,  this  land  becomes  heavier, 
and  is  then  line  retentive  loam,  suitable  for  Pea  and  Bean 
trials,  Apple  culture,  or  Main  Crop  Potatos  and  Strawberries. 

Field  311  (, ).—  At  the  base  of  this  large  field,  and  towards 
the  west  it  becomes  heavier,  and  requires  to  be  ameliorated  by 
drainage,  although  fine  land  for  cereal  crops  in  its  present 
state.  There  is  a  2-ft.  fall  into  a  ditch  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  ample  for  all  drainage  purposes. 

Field  311  is  not  well  farmed,  and  will  require  a  heavy 
coating  of  manure  to  briDg  it  into  full  use. 


There  is  an  ample  choice  for  toil  for  all  the  families  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Sandstone  rock  at  hand  suitable  for 
rockeries,  alpine-gardens,  &c,  and  positions  for  every  kind 
of  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  From  the  condition  of  the 
old  trees  in  the  garden  (uncared  for),  it  is  evident  that  fruit 
will  succeed  in  the  district,  and  younger  trees  planted  near 
were  evidently  in  congenial  soil. 

Drainage. — A  complete  system  of  drainage  will  be  required, 
and  the  trend  of  the  land  favours  this  operation,  as  it  falls 
naturally  to  the  outlet.  George Bunyard,  Maidstone" 


"As  requested,  I  inspected  on  Wednesday,  April  IS,  the  farm- 
land at  Limpsfield,  by  Oxted,  ottered  to  the  Society. 

My  instructions,  I  understand,  were  to  report  upon  the  lay 
of  the  land,  its  quality,  coudition,  and  suitibility  for  the 
culture  of  fruits,  vegetables,  Ac. ;  and  in  my  case  more  especially 
of  flowers,  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  and  similar  plants. 

Messrs.  Bunyard,  Ponpart,  and  Beckett,  are  each  sending 


The  estate  is  entered  through  two  fields,  with  long  frontage 

to  the  main  road,  across  the  extensive  adjoining  commons 
from  Oxted  Station. 

Field  344,  in  turf,  of  many  years  standing  (old   i 
tailing  slightly  to  north  and  foot  of  hill. 

Field  343,  the  adjoining  field —Arable,  under  Wheat,  frontage 
to  road,  same  fall,  fairly  clean  and  fair  crop. 

Field  323,  adjoining  field  to  north  of  343,  with  ent   • 

roadway  at  the  east  side  of  343,  is  old  pasture,  with  acoi I 

drain  or  culvert  to  take  the  storm-water  from  the  upper 
sloping  basin  to  the  outfall  ditch,  which  is  bj  the  cast  side  of 
the  entry  road  on  343. 

Field  342,  old  pasture,  with  a  slight  fall  to  the  ditch  referred 
to  on  its  western  side. 

These  four  fields  axe  all  more  or  less  of  one  level, 
laud  at  the  foot  of  the  three  sharp  sloping  tields  lyinf 
them.    The  soil  is  a  heavy  clayey  loam,  of  good  fertility,  ol 
about  1  foot  in  depth,  tire  subsoil  being  the  sandj 
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moist  sand  of  this  formation.  I  should  say  this  portion  of  the 
estate  would  grow  Koses  freely  ;  herbaceous  plants,  ever, 
greens,  and  Tears  and  Apples  amongst  the  larger  fruits  ; 
Strawberries  and  bush  fruit  amongst  the  smaller  fruits  ;  and 
with  regard  to  vegetables,  it  would  be  good  Pea,  Bean, 
and  Broccoli  soil.  It  requires  draining,  and  had  I 
to  deal  with  it  for  practical  nursery  or  market- 
garden  work,  I  should  along  its  centre  and  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  two  last-named  grass  lields,  make  a  wide 
<litch  or  small  moat,  with  a  controllable  outfall  into  the  brook 
near  the  road,  and  which  I  understand  flows  into  the  Eden, 
and  so  I  should  secure  a  water  storage  supply  which  could  be 
pumped  to  the  highest  level  of  the  estate,  and  so  lay  the 
whole  of  the  experimental  garden  under  water  control.  The 
brook  which  after  turning  a  ram  for  the  owners  of  the  higher 
land  flows  through  the  estate,  might,  I  think,  be  used  to  lift 
this  stored  water  to  the  highest  point  alluded  to.  Such  a 
basin  would  be  invaluable  in  a  trial  garden  for  the  growth  of 
the  newer  Water-Lilies,  and  other  water-plants  ;  altogether  I 
conclude  this  water  supply  to  be  of  value  for  a  garden 
applicable  to  experimental  purposes.  The  three  additional 
fields  are  of  a  totally  different  character.  They  form  the 
-sloping  sides  of  the  land  basin  of  which  the  lower  fields  are 
the  bottom. 

Field  324.— Old  pasture  in  good  condition  facing  south-west, 
rising  quickly  some  50  feet,  soil  slightly  lighter  than  the  pre- 
ceding fields  ;  subsoil  rather  charged  with  the  water  from  the 
(ipper  greensand.  Land  requires,  as  do  also  the  adjoining 
sloping  fields,  good  subsoil  drainage  ;  line  Strawberry  and  fruit 
Jland. 

Field  310.  -Arable,  under  hops  which  are  breaking  strongly. 
The  brook  in  question  falls  rapidly  along  its  eastern  side ; 
slopes  to  the  east,  rising  rapidly  to  a  level  of  about  400  feet. 
The  soil  is  somewhat  lighter,  but  of  greater  depth,  and  the 
subsoil  is  decidedly  more  sandy.  I  should  consider  it,  so  far 
as  regards  its  suitability  for  fruit-culture,  as  good  Plum, 
dessert  Apple,  and  choice  Pear  land.  At  the  top  of  the  field, 
Jying  as  it  does  close  to  the  stone  Cherry-land,  I  think  Tea 
Roses,  shrubs,  and  Conifers,  requiring  lighter  soil,  and 
hardy  plants  with  like  requirements,  should  do  well. 

Field  3U.— Upper  part  of  this  field  light  sandy  loam, 
resting  1  foot  above  stone  used  for  building.  Arable,  with  a 
fall  of  some  200  feet  to  the  meadows  below.  A  fertile 
lighter  soil,  with  its  different  quality,  invaluable  in  such 
a  garden.  Half  way  down  the  slope  the  soil  changes,  and 
gradually  approaches  that  of  the  lower  level  ;  it  is  here  some, 
what  moist  from  the  flow  of  water  from  the  rock,  but  needs 
only  drainage.  This  difference  of  soil  again  affords  from  its 
variety  opportunities  for  trial  of  fruits  in  the  different 
lighter  or  heavier  soils.  Roses  would  do  well  here,  Conifers 
on  the  rock  underlying  other  parts  of  the  field  ;  and  it  is  either 
here  or  in  the  exposed  rock  hillside  by  the  farmhouse  that 
alpine  plants  could  be  tried. 

Conclusively,  I  look  on  (he  soil  as  good,  sound,  heavy 
soil,  the  large  proportion  of  old  turf  is  most  valuable,  the 
sheltered  positions  are  beneficial,  its  water  supply  valuable 
and  available,  and  its  difference  of  altitude,  slopes,  and  varia- 
tions of  soil  are  essential  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
garden  as  an  experimental  garden  is  required.  The  whole 
•estate  from  its  altitude  is,  I  should  imagine,  above  the 
-dangers  of  spring  frosts,  but  I  cannot  be  positive  as  to  this 
■George  Puvl,  Otteshunt." 


The   Week's  Work. 


"  According  to  instructions  I  attended  on  April  18  at  Chart- 
land  Farm,  Limpslield,  Surrey,  with  a  view  of  reporting  as  to 
its  adaptability  for  a  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower-garden.  I 
made  a  careful  inspection  with  the  following  result  :  — 

The  farm  consists  of  about  fifty  acres,  and  is  situated  in 
the  lower  and  middle  portion  of  a  shaip-rising  valley,  mostly 
facing  the  south,  and  well  protected  from  the  N.  and  E. 

It  is  divided  into  eight  enclosures,  which  I  report  on  sepa. 
irately,  using  the  numbers  on  Ordnance  Survey. 

No.  344,  Wheat  stubble,  a  comparatively  flat  field,  has 
about  10  inches  of  heavy  loam  on  slightly  sandy  day. 

No.  343,  young  Wheat,  very  slight  slope  to  S.  and  S.W., 
soil  the  same  as  in  344.  I  consider  these  two  fields  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  most  vegetables,  fruit,  and  many 
fflowers. 

No.  323,  grass,  soil  a  medium  loam  on  tandy  clay ;  this 
itield  shows  signs  of  wet  in  a  portion  running  down  the  centre. 

No.  342,  grass,  soil  same  as  323 ;  this  field  is  also  very  wet 
through  the  centre  part. 

These  two  fields  are  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley,  and  foim  the  natural  outlet  for  the  water  from  tin 
whole;  the  drains  appear  to  have  been  sadly  neglected,  in 
fact,  some  have  almost  disappeared.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
with  good  open  ditches,  and  the  land  well  drained  and 
■cultivated,  these  fields  would  make  excellent  garden  ground. 

No.  324,  grass- field;  sharp  slope  facing  south-west,  soil 
12-inch  good  loam  on  stiffer  loam  over  sandy  clay.  This  is  a 
•capital  piece  of  land. 

No.  310,  Hops,  slope  facing  south  and  east ;  soil  12  to 
15  inches  good  medium  loam. 

No.  311,  large  arable  field ;  good  slope  to  the  south  ;  soil 
'upper  part  (about  half)  12-inch  light  sandy-loam  on  rock, 
lower  part  little  stiffer  on  sandy  clay  ;  about  2  acres  of  bottom 
corner  of  this  field  show  signs  of  wet,  could  be  easily  drained 
in  conjunction  with  323. 

These  two  fields,  310  and  311,  would  do  well  for  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  flower  growiog. 

Generally,  the  land  has  been  badly  farmed,  the  drainage 
-utterly  neglected.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  proper  atten- 
tion to  drainage  (the  final  outlet  for  which  appears  to  be 
ample),  and  good  cultivation,  the  land  would  make  a  good 
all-round  garden.  II".  Poupmt,  Twickenham." 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  WiED,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevax,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

The  planti7i(i  or  Strawberries.  —  Those  runners 
which  were  set  out  last  autumn  in  nursery  lines, 
may,  early  this  month,  be  transferred  to  the  quar- 
ters. The  season  is  rather  far  advanced  for  moving 
these  plants,  but  as  they  are  not  required  to  furnish 
fruit  this  year,  there  is  ample  time  for  them  to 
become  thoroughly  established.  Assuming  that 
the  land  has  been  deeply  dug  in  preparation  for 
them,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  smash  all  clods, 
make  the  surface  firm  by  trampling  it  evenly, 
to  level  it  with  the  spade  and  rake,  and  remove 
large  stones,  &c.  ;  and  the  plants  being  lifted  with  a 
mass  of  roots  and  soil,  should  be  planted  in  good 
sized  holes,  making  the  soil  firm  round  about  them. 
Water  may  be  afforded  if  the  soil  is  dryish,  and  a 
mulch  of  some  description  afforded  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  without  the  necessity  of  frequently  applying 
water.  If  space  be  limited,  the  land  may  be  inter- 
cropped this  summer  with,  say  Lettuces,  Eudive,  or 
similar  dwarf  vegetation.  Let  all  flower  scapes 
be  removed  before  lifting  the  plant.  This  last 
remark  applies  also  to  the  Strawberry  plants  set 
out  last  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
runners  for  potting  up  for  forcing,  and  any  plants 
that  are  not  showing  for  bloom  should  be  destroyed, 
and  thus  avoid  running  the  risk  of  potting  blind 
plants. 

Early  -forced  Strawberry  plants.  —  If  such  are 
retained  they  may  be  planted  forthwith  if  sufficient 
ground  is  at  liberty,  which  is  better  practice  than 
to  keep  them  in  their  pots,  with  the  great  risk  of 
neglecting  to  afford  water  when  it  is  needed.  The 
planting  should  be  performed  with  a  spade,  and  the 
balls  thoroughly  moistened  before  planting.  The 
varieties  Royal  Sovereign  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
du  Thury,  will  often  afford  a  moderate  quantity 
of  fruit  in  the  autumn  months,  if  the  precaution  be 
taken  to  plant  early,  and  afford  suitable  cultivation 
afterwards. 

Early  Strawberry  Borders. — The  present  season 
being  a  backward  one,  the  crop  must  of  necessity 
be  late  also,  however  much  may  be  done  to  secure 
some  early  fruits,  by  placing  cold  frames  over  one 
or  two  year  old  plants  of  the  varieties  named,  or 
other  early  fruiters.  The  chief  points  to  be  observed 
are  to  afford  air  freely  on  bright  mornings,  and 
particularly  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and 
when  the  fruit  is  set  to  afford  water  at  the  roots 
when  the  soil  is  getting  dry  ;  to  close  the  frames  at 
3.30  p.m.,  and  to  cover  the  lights  with  mats  if  the 
night  be  cold.  Some  gardeners  lift  the  plants  and 
place  them  in  a  heated  pit,  but  unless  the  fruit  is 
wanted  for  any  particular  purpose,  such  practice  is 
not  to  be  commended. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Cucumbers. — The  early  plants  being  at  this  date 
in  full  bearing,  will  stand  in  need  of  liberal 
applications  of  liquid-manure,  and  an  occasional 
top  dressing  of  turfy-loam  and  horse  -  droppings, 
in  order  to  maintain  them  in  vigour  and  pro- 
ductiveness. Let  all  laterals  be  stopped  at  the 
first  or  second  leaf  beyond  a  Cucumber,  and 
removed  where  there  is  no  risk  of  the  trellis  being 
overcrowded  with  foliage,  likewise  cut  off  all  of  the 
useless  old  foliage.  On  sunny  days  syringe  the 
plants  morning  and  afternoon,  in  order  to  check 
the  spread  of  red-spider,  maintaining  a  steady 
degree  of  humidity  in  the  air  by  wetting  the  floors, 
walls,  &c. ,  several  times  daily.  A  high  temperature 
is  necessary  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  fruit, 
without  which  it  is  likely  to  be  lacking  in  crispness. 
A  night  temperature  of  75°,  and  85°  by  day,  with 
80"  at  the  roots,  will  suffice.  Where  stable-duof? 
and  tree-leaves  are  employed  in  brick-pits  and 
garden-frames,  much  attention  is  necessary  in 
affording  linings  to  maintain  the  proper  bottom  and 
top  heat.  Such  structures  and  appliances  should  be 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  covered  .it  night ; 
a  temperature  of  65"  at  night,  and  75°  by  day  being 
maintained. 

Figs. — Having  a  good  stock  of  the  variety  Negro 
Largo  in  pots,  the  gardener  will   find  no  difficulty 


in  obtaining  a  late  crop  of  fruit  after  the  border 
trees  have  ripened  their  second  crop.  Assuming 
that  the  young  trees  are  healthy,  with  three  or 
four  buds,  let  tbem  be  pruned  back  to  one  or  two 
good  buds  at  the  base  of  each  shoot,  and  encourage 
a  strong  break  by  syringing  the  plants  and  main- 
taining much  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house. 
After  growth  has  begun  the  shoots  should  be 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  form  an  open-headed  bush, 
staking  and  tying  them  out  as  growth  proceeds,  and 
stopping  them  at  the  eighth  leaf.  By  the  time  this 
stage  of  growth  is  reached  the  plants  should  have 
become  moderately  pot-bound,  with  a  fruit  showing 
in  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  at  about  which  time  the 
plants  should  be  accustomed  by  degrees  to  cold- 
frame  treatment  for  the  summer,  syringing  them 
every  afternoon,  and  not  allowing  them  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  water  at  the  root.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  September  a  house  should 
be  got  ready  to  receive  the  plants.  At  this  time 
every  plant  should  be  carrying  from  four  to  six 
dozen  fruits  each,  with  the  foliage  as  fresh  as  at 
midsummer ;  and  to  maintain  this  freshness  of 
foliage  until  the  crop  is  ripe  must  now  be  the  aim 
of  the  gardener.  A  bottom-heat  of  65°  free 
from  rankness,  and  a  top-heat  of  70°,  must  be 
afforded,  and  a  house  free  from  drip,  as  dampness 
during  the  moist  days  of  late  autumn  is  a  great  evil. 
A  succession  batch  of  plants  may  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  a  month  hence,  and  these  will 
supply  good  fruit  until  we  are  well  into  the  month 
of  December.  This  set  of  plants  may  now  be  placed 
under  a  north  wall  so  as  to  keep  them  as  quiet  as 
possible  before  they  are  pruned.  Pot-trees  from 
which  a  crop  of  fruit  has  been  taken  may  be 
afforded  by  degrees  more  air,  with  a  view  to  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  at  an  early  part  of 
the  season.  Fruits  left  on  these  trees  to  form  the 
second  crop  should  be  severely  thinned,  only  the 
earliest  being  left,  otherwise  the  crop  will  scarcely 
be  cleared  before  the  season  for  repotting  the  trees 
arrives.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  red 
spider  in  check.  Apply  clear  liquid  manure  to  the 
roots  occasionally,  expose  the  trees  to  the  hottest 
sunshine,  and  gradually  harden  them  off  by  the 
time  the  second  crop  is  gathered  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  stand  out  of  doors  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Regulate  the  growths,  removing 
any  very  vigorous  shoots  which  are  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  balance  of  the  head.  Allow- 
all  shoots  of  middle-size  to  go  unstopped  after  this 
date,  so  as  to  secure  a  terminal  bud. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Ioono,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cielogyne  cristata,  when  properly  cultivated 
affords  a  return  in  beautiful  flowers,  greater  pro 
bably  than  does  any  other  Orchid ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  plants  increase  in  size  and  strength. 
When  the  rhizomes  get  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
pan,  the  roots  having  nothing  to  feed  upon,  produce 
bulbs  too  weak  to  produce  flowers.  Now  is  the 
time  to  remedy  such  a  condition,  either  by 
dividing  the  plants,  or  removing  them  to  larger 
receptacles.  If  the  former  method  be  preferred, 
turn  out  the  plants,  shake  away  the  old  potting- 
material,  and  carefully  detach  the  rhizomes  with 
three  or  four  of  their  leading  pseudo-bulbs,  and  as 
many  of  the  old  living  roots  as  possible.  The 
remaining  old  stock  may  possibly  produce  growths 
from  dormant  buds.  Prepare  a  compost  of  two 
parts  fibrous-loam,  one  of  peat,  and  one  of  chopped 
sphagnum-moss,  to  which  add  sufficient  small  crocks 
and  sand  as  will  keep  the  whole  porous.  Select 
pans  of  moderate  depth,  and  fill  them  rather  more 
than  one-half  with  crocks,  so  raised  in  the  centre 
that  when  the  potting  is  completed,  there  will 
be  a  conical  mound  above  the  pan.  Over  the 
drainage  place  a  layer  of  rough  sphagnum-moss, 
and  then  proceed  to  reconstruct  the  specimen  by 
planting  the  roots  and  older  ends  of  the  rhizomes  in 
the  soil,  so  disposing  them  that  the  new  growth 
will  proceed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pan  ;  the 
soil,  consisting  only  of  a  thin  layer,  may  be  pressed 
firmly,  but  not  so  hard  that  water  will  not  percolate 
through  it  quickly.  If  the  rhizomes  cannot  be 
made  secure  with  soil  alone,  copper  wire  pegs  may 
be  used,  or  preferably,  split  Bamboo-canes  bent  to 
form  pegs.  Afford  plenty  of  water  after  re-potting, 
and  syringe  the  plants  each  morning  and  afternoon. 
These  sy ringings  will  provide  sufficient  water 
until  new  roots  have  been  made.  Cudogyne  cris- 
tata thrives  at  the  cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya-houes, 
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or  other  structure  where  there  are  similar  atmos- 
pherical conditions.  The  species  grows  naturally 
at  varying  altitudes,  and  if  we  only  knew  from 
whence  our  particular  plauts  came,  those  from  the 
higher  elevations  could  be  grown  in  a  cool-house, 
except  that  the  shade  there  necessary  for  other 
plants  would  not  suit  them. 

Cidogyne  cristata  alba  has  a  greater  length  of 
rhizome,  and  requires  a  larger  receptacle.  Often- 
times, however,  the  rhizomes  can  be  bent  back 
and  pegged  on  the  soil.  This  variety,  too,  requires 
less  loam  and  more  peat  than  I  have  advised  for 
the  type  species. 

Ctdogyne,  Massangeana  will  succeed  in  pans  or 
baskets  suspended  in  the  Cattleya-house.  It  pro- 
duces roots  at  various  seasons,  and  any  necessary 
disturbance  of  the  plants  should  be  done  when 
there  are  signs  of  these.  The  plants  require  plenty 
of  drainage,  and  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of 
fibrous-loam,  peat,  and  sphagnum-moss,  should  be 
employed.  Except  when  rooting  freely,  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  suffices. 

Cielogyne  tomeutosa  differs  little  from  C.  Massan- 
geana, but  the  flower-spikes,  like  those  of  C. 
cristata,  are  produced  separately  from  the  growth, 
and  it  requires  an  East  Indian  temperature.  Re- 
basketing  or  resurfacing  should  take  place  when 
renewed  root-action  is  about  to  occur. 

Ccelogyne  Dayana  is  also  a  heat-loving  subject ; 
it  is  now  flowering,  and  will  need  attention  imme- 
diately following  this  stage.  Well-drained  pans  or 
baskets,  and  a  compost  of  one  part  fibrous-loam, 
two  parts  peat,  and  one  of  sphagnum-moss,  with 
some  finely-broken  crocks,  should  be  used  for  this 
plant.  Suspend  the  plant  where  it  can  be  reached 
by  the  syringe,  so  that  red-spider  may  not  infest  it. 
A  copious  supply  of  water  is  necessary  whea  the 
plants  are  rooting  freely. 

Cidogyne  asperata  is  a  very  strong-growiDg 
plant  and  a  shy  tiowerer.  Unseasonable  growth  in 
many  instances  may  account  for  this  last  condition. 
The  species  is  now  flowering  from  the  developing 
growths,  and  will  need  to  be  afforded  new  material 
before  root-action  has  commenced.  Rather  deep, 
perforated  pans,  three-parts  filled  with  drainage- 
material,  should  be  used  when  giving  this  species 
a  shift ;  and  the  same  compost  as  that  advised  for 
the  previously  named  species.  Stage  the  plants  in 
a  light  position  in  the  stove,  apply  water  freely 
when  root-action  is  vigorous,  but  at  other  times 
only  afford  sufficient  to  keep  the  material  moist. 
No  water  should  be  permitted  to  lodge  in  the 
folded  leaves  of  the  developing  growths. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Flower-beds — The  chief 
item  in  work  of  the  flower  gardener  at  the  present  date 
consists  in  getting  the  beds  and  borders  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  plants  used 
for  edgings,  or  ground-work  in  carpet  gardening. 
Those  dwarf  plants  which  were  divided  and  replanted 
in  tue  reserve  garden  in  the  autumn,  may  now  be 
planted  in  their  summer  quarters.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  plant  any  but  the  hardier  species,  the 
weather,  particularly  at  night  being  for  the  time  of 
year  unfavourable  for  all  other  kinds  of  bedding 
plants.  All  arrears  of  work  should  be  brought 
abreast  of  the  season,  especially  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,  so  as  to  enable  the  young  plants  when  put 
out  to  start  away  with  vigour,  and  save  time  in 
affording  water  during  the  heat  of  summer.  Keep 
the  Dutch-hoe  constantly  at  work  in  destroying 
weeds  and  aerating  the  soil ;  and  strew  soot 
sparingly  over  the  beds  previously  to  hoeing  the 
soil,  as  a  deterrent  to  slugs  and  snails. 

Sub-tropical  Plants. — The  following  plants  may 
now  be  placed  in  positions  favourable  to  develop- 
ment, viz. ,  Aralia  mandschurica,  Ailanthus  glandu- 
losus,  Agave  americana,  and  its  variegated  form. 
All  of  these,  if  grown  in  tubs,  are  suitable  for 
situations  in  the  garden  and  on  terraces.  Others 
are  Catalpa  syringafolia,  and  C,  s.  aurea,  C. 
bignonioides,  Arundo  Donax,  and  A,  d.  variegata, 
Paulownia  imperialis,  Kobinia  pseudo-acacia  elegans, 
Liriodendron  tulipera  aureomacnlata,  Magnolia 
hypoleuca,  and  M.  macrophylla.  The  above  named 
plants,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  last  four,  should 
for  convenience  of  storing  and  for  obtaining  large 
leaves,  be  cut  back  to  a  few  inches  above  the  ground 
when  dug  up  in  the  autumn,  and  be  potted  care 


fully  in  rich  sandy  loam,  storing  them  in  a  green- 
house. Treated  in  this  manner,  with  ordinary  care 
in  affording  water  during  the  present  month,  they 
make  foliage  of  a  large  size  which  is  very  effective 
in  the  sub-tropical  garden.  Young  plants  2  to  3  feet 
high,  obtainable  from  the  nurserymen,  make  good 
specimens  for  the  lawn,  or  for  grouping  together 
in  beds.  Groups  of  such  plants  may  be  surrounded 
with  a  line  of  Fuchsias,  or  of  dwarf  Dahlias, 
Cannas,  &c.  It  is  important  that  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  flower-garden,  open  to  the  sun,  be 
selected  for  the  position  of  beds  of  large-leaved 
sub-tropical  plants,  otherwise  the  wind  plays  havoc 
with  them. 

Bedding -plants. — Tender  half-hardy  plants,  such 
as  Celosia  pyramidalis,  should  be  potted  on,  and 
late-struck  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium,  Petunias,  &c.,  should  be  now 
potted  or  put  into  boxes,  and  afforded  genial  con- 
ditions, previously  to  hardening  them  off.  Earlier 
established  plants,  now  standing  in  cold  frames, 
should  be  afforded  the  fullest  ventilation  in  sunny 
weather,  merely  closing  the  frame  an  hour  before 
sunset.  Mats  should  be  kept  in  use  for  covering 
the  frames  at  night  for  the  present. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

The  Stove. — Most  of  the  plants  in  the  stove-house 
now  being  in  full  growth,  those  which  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  will  be  benefited  by  an 
occasional  application  of  some  sort  of  manure  in  a 
diluted  state.  The  repotting  of  Justicias,  Scutel- 
laria Mocciniana,  Acalypha  Sanderiana,  Cleroden- 
dron  fallax,  Gardenias,  Eranthemums,  &c,  before 
they  become  pot-bound  must  receive  attention  ;  and 
a  soil  to  suit  these  plants  will  consist  of  equal  parts 
turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  sufficient  silver- sand  as 
will  allow  of  the  free  passage  of  water  when  firmly 
compressed  in  the  pots.  MaDy  of  these  species  will 
grow  to  a  useful  size  in  6-inch  pots.  Dieffenbachias, 
Dracsenas,  Codireunis,  Acalypha  musaica,  &c,  Ficus 
elastica,  Aralias  (Panax),  &c,  which,  having  been 
grown  from  cuttings  or  eyes,  should  be  potted-off  as 
soon  as  they  are  rooted,  growing  the  plants  on 
rapidly,  and  gradually  exposing  them  to  a  certain 
amount  of  direct  sunlight  These  plants  should  be 
allowed  ample  space  for  development.  Plants 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table,  are 
usually  better  suited  for  that  purpose  if  they  are 
grown  with  a  single  stem  without  any  stopping, 
and  the  stock  of  them  should  consist  of  pairs.  In 
order  to  encourage  growth  and  keep  them  clean, 
apply  clear  water  with  a  syringe  in  the  early 
morning  and  at  closing  time,  about  4  p.m.  A  night 
warmth  of  75°  may  now  be  maintained.  Nepenthes 
should  be  immersed  in  tepid  rain-water  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  be  syringed  several  times  daily  in 
sunny  weather.  Those  plants  which  are  growing 
strongly,  and  have  stems  over  a  foot  high,  should  be 
stopped  in  order  to  produce  good  pitchers,  and  it  is 
advisable  (if  growing  them  with  other  plants)  to 
group  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  or  to  have 
light  shading  tacked  on  the  roof,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  roller  blinds.  Always  move  Nepenthes  to 
another  house  when  fumigation  or  vaporising  is  to 
be  done,  these  plants  being  easily  injured  by  the 
noxious  fumes. 

Oesneras  and  Xagelias. — When  the  foliage  begins 
to  decay,  these  plants  should  be  rested  for  five  or 
six  weeks  by  turning  the  pots  on  their  sides  under 
the  stages. 

Sotanutns,  Bouvardias,  dc,  which  were  cut  over, 
aud  have  now  started  to  grow  anew,  may  be  shaken 
out  and  repotted  in  smaller  pots,  so  as  to  become 
established  for  planting  out  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month. 

Chrysanihemumi. — The  repotting  of  these  plants 
in  M'J's.  must  now  be  finished,  or  they  will  not  be  in 
a  fit  state  for  the  fioal  potting  at  end  of  the 
month. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Weatonbrt. 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Preparation  of  Vacant  Plots. — Winter  Greens 
should  now  be  cleared  oft',  and  the  soil  dug  pre- 
viously to  planting  Celery.  For  the  earlier  crops, 
trenches  should  be  made  1 5  foot  wide  and  1  foot 
deep,  leaving  a  space  of  not  less  thin  3  feet  between 


them,  aud  filling  the  trenches  to  within  4  inches  of 
the  top  with  rich  manure  in  a  decayed  state,  which 
should  be  covered  with  a  3-ineh  layer  of  soil,  either 
dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  or  shaved 
from  the  sides.  The  distance  between  the  trenches 
in  which  late  crops  are  grown  should  be  about 
4  feet,  and  width  1  i  to  2  feet.  The  spaces  between 
the  trenches  may  be  occupied  by  such  catch  crops 
as  Lettuce,  Endive,  Spinach,  &c. 

Beetroot. — A  sowing  for  the  main  crop  should  be 
made  in  the  first  week  in  this  month,  the  ground 
having  been  trenched  and  ridged  in  the  winter. 
The  ridges  should  be  levelled  a  few  days  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  Beetroot  likes  a  well-exposed  posi- 
tion, and  a  fairly  rich  soil ;  but  in  most  gardens  a 
plot  which  has  been  manured  for  a  previous  crop 
is  the  best  for  producing  symmetrically-shaped, 
middle-sized  roots.  The  roots  always  come  forked 
if  the  land  is  recently  manured,  and  if  the  sowing 
has  been  made  earlier  than  the  date  given.  Good 
Beetroots  may  be  obtained  from  ground  which  has 
carried  Celery.  In  wet  and  heavy  land,  road- 
scrapings  and  wood-ashes  may  be  incorporated 
with  the  staple  with  decided  advantage  to  the  crop. 
Beet  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  number  of  five  to 
seven  seeds  in  a  patch,  in  drills,  which  should  be 
drawn  IS  inches  apart  and  2  inches  deep.  The 
plants  at  the  final  thinning  may  be  left  at  10  inches 
apart.  The  drills  should  be  moistened,  and  the 
seeds  steeped  in  water  a  few  hours  before  insertion, 
if  the  land  be  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing.  One  of 
the  best  Beets  grown  is  Cheltenham  Green-top,  it 
being  excellent  in  flavour  and  colour. 

French  Bean*. — These  may  be  obtained  a  few 
weeks  earlier  outdoors  if  seeds  be  put  now  in  60's 
or  boxes  (the  former  being)  preferable),  and  placed 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  will  be  ready  to 
plant  out  on  a  warm  border  towards  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Scarlet  Riainers  may  be  raised  in  like  manner, 
but  it  is  more  usual  to  sow  the  seed  out  of  doors 
about  May  12. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 

Hive  Treatment,  Feeding,  &c.  —  The  recent 
weather  has  been  most  annoying  from  a  bee- 
keeper's point  of  view,  cold  storms  and  rough 
winds  preventing  anything  being  done  so  far  as 
the  bees  themselves  are  concerned  ;  but  one  thing 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is,  to  place 
candy-cake,  or  damaged  sections  in  the  hives,  in 
order  to  keep  the  queen  breeding.  Any  old 
surplus  honey,  placed  in  a  warm  corner,  far  away 
from  the  hives,  for  the  bees  to  clear  out,  a  few 
shavings  being  placed  in  the  dish  to  prevent 
the  bees  from  drowning,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  Pea- flour  mixed  with  the  shavings,  for  the 
bees  to  get  pollen  from,  will  be  very  helpful, 
as  in  miny  districts  there  is  not  a  single  Dandelion 
out,  and  no  signs  of  any.  All  crates  should 
be  got  ready  immediately,  so  that  they  can  be 
placed  in  position  as  soon  as  we  get  better  weather, 
and  the  first  blossoms  are  out.  This  year.  I 
fear,  will  be  a  very  disastrous  one  to  bee-keepers, 
particularly  where  the  bees  have  not  been  well 
looked  after  and  fed.  Swarms  this  month  will  be 
very  scarce  indeed,  and  I  fear  that  the  same  will 
be  the  case  in  May,  unless  a  great  change  for  the 
better  takes  place.  Bee-keepers  should  look  for 
robbing ;  as  soon  as  any  undue  movement  is 
observed,  it  should  be  stopped  forthwith,  or  weak 
stocks  will  soon  be  bare  of  honey.  Remove  the  weak 
stock  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the  robber  bees, 
and  if  again  attacked,  strongly  close  it  for  a  short 
time.  By  this  date  every  bee-keeper  should  have 
made  up  his  mind  which  hives  to  work  for  sections 
aud  for  run  honey,  it  being  useless  to  work  for  sec- 
tions if  you  cannot  sell  them,  and  the  same  applies 
to  run  honey  ;  and  if  run  honey  is  required,  use 
shallow  frames  and  15i-inch  bar  only,  it  is  very 
awkward  using  the  17-inch  ones. 

Breeding. — Hives  containing  ten  frames,  and 
filled  with  honey,  will  not  be  very  plentiful  just 
uow  ;  but  a  good  many  may  require  a  little  atten- 
tion on  the  first  fiue  day,  removing  a  frame  from 
the  centre  or  brood  chamber,  substituting  a  new 
one  for  it,  with  a  full  sheet  of  foundation  to  enable 
the  bees  to  breed  j  or,  better  still,  a  frame  drawn 
out,  if  clean  aud  healthy.  A  good  deal  of 
time  is  lost  iu  breeding,  by  the  queen  having  no 
room  to  breed  ;  a  frame  of  honey  should  also  be 
uncapped,  and  replaced  in  the  hive. 
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EDITORIAL-     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN    ON     ONE     SIPE    ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  Ij  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

TheEditor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 
^lustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  selec 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees. 
TUESDAY,  May    8-  Eoyal     Gardeners'    Orphan    Fund 

(Annual  Dinner  at  Cafe  Monico). 
,  Paris  Exhibition  (tempoiary  show). 

SALES. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  9.— Cacti,  Clladioli,  Begoi  ias,  Lilies, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Mori  is'  Kcoms.— 
Decorative  Palms,  Dwarfed  Trees  from  Japan,  also  Lilies 
in  vaiiety,  Carnations,  Cannas,  &c,  at  Stevins'  Rooms, 
King  Street,  W.C. 

THURSDAY,  May  10,-Clearance  Sale  of  Bedding  Plants, 
&c,  at  1he  Lion  Nurseries,  Bexley  Heath,  by  order  of 
Mr.  1 'lather,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  atl  o'clock. 

FRIDAY,  May  11.— Imported  and  Established  Orchitis  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms.) 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 53'. 
Actt/al  Temperatures  : — 

London.— May  2  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  07' ;  Min.  50°. 

Hay  3.— Showery. 
Provinces.  —  May  2  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  59°,  Home  counties; 
Min.,  50",  N.W.  counties. 


The  Hatch  Act,  passed  by  the 
The  Work  of  an    United  States  Congress  in  1887, 

Experiment-  .,    ,    ,  °       ,  " 

station.  provided   tor   the    establishment 

and  maintenance  of  an  experi- 
ment-station in  each  of  the  States,  but  this  was 
only  an  outcome  of  the  success  of  existing 
stations.  Among  the  latter,  and  indeed  the 
second  one  in  point  of  age,  was  that  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  and  it  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  of  its  class. 

Before  considering  the  work  which  a  report 
just  published  shows  to  be  done  at  the  present 
time  in  this  particular  case,  let  us  see  what  the 
law  expects  to  be  carried  on  at  an  agricultural 
experiment-station.  Section  2  of  the  Act  already 
mentioned  says  : — 

"That  it  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  such 
experiment-stations  to  conduct  original  researches 
or  verify  experiments,  on  the  physiology  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
severally  subject,  with  the  remedies  for  the  same  : 
the  chemical  composition  of  useful  plants  at  their 
different  stages  of  growth ;  the  comparative 
advantages  of  rotative  cropping  as  pursued 
under  a  varying  series  of  crops  ;  the  capacity  of 
new  plants  or  trees  for  acclimation  ;  the  analysis  of 
soils  and  water ;  the  chemical  composition  of 
manures,  natural  and  artificial,  with  experiments 
designed  to  test  their  comparative  effects  on  crops 
of  different  kinds;  the  adaptation  and  value  of 
grasses  and  forage-plants  ;  the  composition  and 
digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food  for  domestic 
animals  ;  the  scientific  and  economic  questions  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  ;  and 
such  other  researches  or  experiments  bearing 
directly  on  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  United 
States  as  may  in  each  case  be  deemed  advisable, 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
respective  States  or  territories. " 

Furthermore,  bulletins  or  reports  of  progress 
were  ordered  to  be  published  at  least  once  in 
three  months,  and  to  be  sent  to  all  the  news- 
papers in  the  State,  as  well  as  to  as  many  cul- 


turists  as  funds  allow.  Secretary  Wilson  says 
of  the  stations  (which  are  usually  attached  to 
colleges)  that,  "College  duties  should  not  be 
allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  time  set  apart  for 
original  investigation,  and  the  compilation  of 
old  information  should  always  be  made  secondary 
to  the  acquirement  of  new  knowledge."  There 
is  a  difference  between  educating  the  grower  of 
plants  or  the  raiser  of  animals  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  teaching  him  new  truths  by  experi- 
ments. It  is  a  pity  that  this  was  not  recognised 
in  so  many  words  in  our  own  Technical  In- 
struction Act. 

The  North  Carolina  Station  began  with  the 
services  of  one  investigator  and  the  use  of  part 
of  a  laboratory,  ten  years  before  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Hatch,  of  Missouri,  secured  the  passing  of  his 
Act.  Now  the  staff  consists  of  fifteen  persons, 
and  the  work  of  the  Fertiliser  Control  division 
occupies  seven  more. 

The  analysis  of  fertilisers  was  the  only  work 
at  first  attempted  ;  culturists  who  were  thus 
protected  against  unscrupulous  manufacturers 
by  the  help  of  science  sought  further  aid,  some- 
times to  be  readily  given  in  the  shape  of  infor- 
mation, at  other  times  needing  to  be  found  by 
making  special  experiments  on  the  land.  It  is 
claimed  that  "by  the  joint  efforts  of  'the  man 
with  the  hoe,'  the  man  with  the  balance,  and 
the  man  with  the  microscope,''  much  of  value 
has  been  accomplished. 

In  the  report  it  will  be  found  that  bulletins 
are  included  which  deal  with  the  adulteration 
of  foods  and  not  with  the  production  of  them, 
the  vegetable  additions  (and,  indeed,  a  mineral 
one)  made  to  flour,  come  in  for  attention  ;  the 
substances  that  occur  in  bread,  owing  to  the 
use  of  "baking-powders"  are  dealt  with  in 
another  pamphlet,  as  well  as  rtreservarives  in 
canned  foods.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  while  no  added  preservatives  were 
found  in  tinned  meats,  one  hundred  per  cent, 
of  the  canned  fruits,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of 
canned  vegetables,  contained  salicylic  acid  ; 
while  in  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  second,  and 
ten  of  the  third  was  sulphurous  acid  shown  to 
be  present  also.  Dr.  Viley's  statement  is 
quoted  as  being  the  fairest  possible,  both  to 
"canner  and  consumer,"  and  it  states  : — "  Fir3t, 
that  the  use  of  added  preservatives  is  upon  the 
whole  objectionable  ;  second,  that  their  absolute 
inhibition  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  but  in  all  cases 
their  presence  should  be  marked  on  the  label  of 
the  can." 

This  subject  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
the  recent  legislation  and  taking  of  evidence 
upon  food  preservatives  in  this  country. 

Some  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  work  on 
the  experimental  farm  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  Southern  Pines, 
in  which  the  staff  of  the  station  gave  their 
assistance.  The  main  object  was  to  determine 
by  actual  experiments  the  best  quantities, 
relative  proportions,  and  the  various  fertilising 
substances  to  be  used  (farmyard  manure  being 
excepted  as  not  available  in  sufficient  quantity), 
in  order  to  produce  the  largest  crops  at  the  least 
expense  in  the  case  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Methods  of  resisting  and  treating  attacks  of 
fungoid  diseases  and  insects  were  simultane- 
ously studied,  and  the  adaptability  of  special 
varieties  to  the  particular  climate  determined. 

The  amounts  of  the  different  fertilisers 
required  to  furnish  the  normal  rations  of 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  were 
calculated  for  each  plant  in  the  case  of  Peaches, 
Pears,    Plums,    and   Chestnuts   (and    in   some 


cases  of  Grapes)  ;  and  for  each  row  of  plants 
in  the  case  of  Grapes,  Blackberries,  Straw- 
berries, and  Raspberries.  The  quantities  were 
carefully  weighed,  and  taken  to  the  field  in 
paper  bags,  and  each  plant  received  its  exact 
share,  the  fertilisers  being  evenly  distributed 
by  hand  by  experienced  men  from  the  chemical 
division  of  the  station.  In  most  cases  every 
plant  was  examined  individually  three  times  in 
the  year,  and  a  careful  record  made  of  its  height, 
the  growth  of  its  shoots,  fungoid  or  insect 
damages,  and  general  condition.  Photographs 
were  also  taken  as  a  means  of  further  record. 

The  comparison  of  the  results  so  far  as  they 
have  gone  is  made  on  the  "weight  of  prunings" 
as  one  factor,  and  the  observed  "  vigour  "  as 
another.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  above  the  calculated  ration  was 
justified,  and  the  value  of  the  different  forms  of 
potash-manure  was  found  to  be  "  sulphate " 
first ;  muriate,  second  ;  double  manure-salt, 
third  ;  carbonate  of  potash-magnesia,  fourth  ; 
kainit,  fifth.  The  value  of  the  application  of 
lime  was,  in  normal  cases,  always  clearly  evi- 
dent ;  this  substance  making  food  available  by 
the  rapid  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
existing  in  the  soil. 

In  the  case  of  sweet  Potato,  to  turn  to  the 
vegetable  series,  although  the  analysis  of  the 
soil  showed  appreciable  supplies  of  food  within 
the  reach  of  the  root  systems,  comparatively 
minute  quantities  of  fertiliser  applied  seemed 
to  work  wonders.  In  Irish  Potatos,  the  first 
noticeable  point  in  the  results  was  the  great 
gain  obtained  by  using  fertilisers ;  we  quote  the 
extreme  cases.  On  a  plot  of  the  area  of  one- 
twentieth  of  an  acre  with  no  added  manure, 
there  were  grown  of  first  grade  tubers  fi'7  lb.  ; 
of  second,  27 '01b.  ;  of  third,  52'71b.  ;  86'4  in 
all.  When  three  times  the  normal  ration  of 
potash,  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen,  was  given 
in  addition  to  lime  and  green  manure,  the 
yield  on  a  similar  plot  was  first  grade,  2(i8'51b. ; 
second  grade,  662  lb.  ;  third  grade,  22'7  lb., 
being  357 '4  lb.  in  all,  and  in  this  case,  owing 
probably  to  the  heavy  application  of  manure, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  plants  did  not  grow 
out  of  six  hundred  and  eighty. 

Digestion  experiments,  and  the  question  of 
obtaining  pure  drinking  water,  we  will  psss 
over,  to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  "hints  "  of 
the  staff-horticulturist  "  as  to  the  more  profit- 
able use  of  the  soil  and  crops  of  the  State." 
This  writer,  though  believing  that  commercial 
fertilisers  are  efficient  aids  to  the  restoration 
of  soils,  points  out  that  they  may  really  be  a 
source  of  ruin  when  applied  irrespective  of  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  The  point  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  by  adopting  a  system  that 
tends  to  conserve  and  retain  fertility,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  application  of  artificial  manure 
to  every  crop  grown — an  idea  which  has  sprung 
up  as  a  result  of  station  experiments. 

If  fertilisers  be  used,  they  should  not  be 
bought  ready  made,  on  the  "patent  medicine 
plan."  The  materials  should  be  obtained  and 
mixed  at  home,  in  the  proportions  needed.  A 
very  well- written  paragraph  is  entitled  "How 
the  Pea  gives  us  nitrogen,"  and  also  shows  the 
value  of  humus  in  the  soil  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view. 

Of  interest  is  the  remark  that  a  "  single  load 
of  manure  from  highly-fed  cattle  is  worth  many 
loads  of  that  from  cattle  that  have  had  a  poorly 
balanced  ration,  or  have  had  just  enough  of 
something  to  keep  them  alive  through  the 
winter."  Again,  the  pungent  odour  of  a  heated 
manure-heap  is    nitrogen  getting  away  in  the 
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'or.OIRK    DE    LORRAINE,"   FLOWERING    IN   THE   GARDENS   AT   HIGHWOOD,    ROEHAMPTON, 
THE   RESIDENCE   OF   E.    H.    BROWN,    ESQ. 


form  of  ammonium  carbonate,  and  this  nitro- 
gen cost  money,  and  should  be  preserved  by 
putting  the  manure  where  plants  can  take 
advantage  of  it. 

In  the  same  paper  the  question  of  "truck- 
ing" by  farmers  is  dealt  with.  This  is  the 
growing  of  inferior  crops  which  glut  the  market 
and  render   worthless   those   of  the   real   gar- 


deners. This  is  naturally  condemned,  but  it  is 
suggested  that  nearly  every  farmer  could  and 
should  grow  such  things  as  are  in  demand  in 
his  local  market,  and  which  can  be  used  through 
the  year  as  a  source  of  family  cash. 

A  solid  contribution  to  botanical  knowledge 
is  the  list  of  flowering  plants  of  North  Carolina, 
bringing  up  the  number  of  species  from  1920  to 


'2685,    which   was  compiled    by  the   assistant- 
botanist. 

A  suggestion  of  a  very  practical  nature  is 
made  under  the  heading  of  "  Poultry  Notes," 
and  is,  that  eggs  should  be  sold  by  weight. 
It  is  asked,  "on  what  other  article  of  food 
would  people  be  content  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  what  may  vary  over  50  per  cent,  in  value  i  " 
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It  also  seems  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
flavour  of  the  food  given  to  the  fowls  may  re- 
appear in  their  eggs,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Onions,  which  were  used  in  the  test  experiment. 
Doubtless,  at  times,  our  readers  may  have  been 
tempted  to  exclaim  at  the  breakfast-table  that 
"the  fowl  that  laid  this  egg  must  have  had  fish 
for  dinner,"  and  very  probably  their  surmise 
was  risrht. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  8,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  At 
3  o'clock,  p.m.,  a  lecture,  "  Is  there  any  Natural 
Limit  to  the  Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants?" 
■will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  Batesow,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  Temple  Show,  1900.— For  the  thirteenth 
year  in  succession   the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  great  annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens  on  May  23,   24,   and  25.     Every 
year  the  desire  of  horticulturists  to  exhibit  at  this 
show  increases,  and  the  officials  of  the  Society  have 
a  very  anxious  task  in  endeavouring  to  do  justice 
to   those   who   regularly   support    the    fortnightly 
shows  of  the  Society  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  encourage  others  also  to  come 
forward.     The  space  is  absolutely  limited  by  order 
of  the  Temple  authorities  ;  no  more,  or  larger,  tents 
may  be  erected.     Hence  every  new  exhibitor  whose 
entry  is  accepted  means  curtailment  of  the  space 
allotted    to    previous    supporters.     The    following 
details  have  been  officially  supplied  us,  and  should 
be  carefully  noted  by  exhibitors  and  members  of 
committees  : — A  catalogue  of  the   show  is  given 
gratis  to  every  visitor,  and  will  contain  a  notice  of 
new  and  rare  plants  entered  on  or  before  May  15  ; 
it  will  also  contain  a  programme  of  the  music  to  be 
performed  each  day  by  the  band  of  Her  Majesty's 
Royal    Horse  Guards   (Blues).      The    judges   will 
meet  at  the  secretary's  tent  at  10.30  a.m.  on  May  23, 
at  which  hour  punctually  the  tents  will  be  cleared 
of  all  exhibitors  and  their  assistauts.     The  Fruit, 
Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees  will  assemble  at  the 
secretary's  tent  at  11  a  m.  punctually,  and  the  show 
will  be  opened  at  12.30.     All  plants  for  Certificate 
must  be  entered  on  or  before  Friday,   May  18, 
addressed,   The   Secretary,    R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.     They  cannot  be  entered  under  any 
circumstances  on  the  day  of  the  show.     Schedules 
for  this  show  can  now  be  obtained  from  the  sec- 
retary, but  a  stamp  must  be  enclosed  for  return. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  In- 
stitution.—The  sixty-first  anniversary  festival 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  will  take  place  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole,  on  Friday,  March  18,  1900,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland 
K..G.,  P.C.,  G.C.V.O. ,  who  will  be  supported  by 
the  Dean  of  Rochester,  Viscount  Powerscourt, 
the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Smith -Barry,  M.P.,  Sir 
Walter  Smythe,  Bart.,  and  other  influential 
gentlemen. 

Schedules  to  Hand  of  prospective  flower- 
shows  include  the  following  : — 

The  Ulster  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  at  Belfast  on  November  13  and  14.  The 
exhibitions  of  this  Society  always  reach  a  very  high 
standard  of  quality.  The  schedule  is  an  exhaustive 
one,  and  the  money  prizes  offered  are  of  liberal 
value.  Most  of  the  clas-ses  are  open  to  aTl  Ireland, 
and  in  one  of  them,  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
growers  may  also  compete  if  they  wish.  This 
important  class  is  one  for  twenty  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms  in  twenty  varieties,  three  blooms  to  be 
shown  of  each  variety.  The  prizes  offered  are  £20, 
£12,  £7,  and  £5.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
secretary  is  as  follows  :— J.  MacBride,  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 

The  Croydon  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  thirty-third  summer  show  in  the  grounds 
of  Brickwood  House,  near  to  Addiscombe  Road 
station,   on   July  4.     The  schedule  of  about  fifty 


classes  includes  twenty-four  that  are  exclusively 
for  Rose  blooms.  Poses  are  always  a  feature  at 
the  Croydon  shows.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  A.  C. 
Rofpey,  St.  Andrews  Villa,  55,  Church  Road, 
Croydon. 

Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  &  Botanical 
Society.— This  Society  will  hold  its  annual  exhi- 
bition in  Colwick  Park  on  June  6  and  7,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  the  Notts  Agricultural  Society. 
By  far  the  most  important  class  is  the  first  one  : 
it  is  for  a  group  of  plants  to  be  staged  upon  a  space 
not  to  exceed  200  superficial  feet,  and  the  prizes 
offered  are  15  guineas  and  a  Silver  Cup  value 
10  guineas,  £15,  £10,  and  £5.  There  are  fifty 
classes.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  C.  J.  Mee,  29,  Long 
Row,  Nottingham. 

Sale  of  Botanical  Books. —The  valuable 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber,  of  Oakfield, 
Aston-on-Clun,  Salop,  sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's 
last  week,  included  an  unusually  fine  series  of 
botanical  works,  many  of  which  are  very  scarce. 
The  following  were  the  principal  lots,  with  the 
prices  realised  : — 
Andrews,    H.,    Botanists'    Repository,    10    vols., 

1797-1815         £10    5    0 

Bateman,  J.,  Orchidacea;  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, 1843      11    0    0 

Bauer,  F.,  Orchidaceous  Plants,  Preface  by  Lindley, 

1830-38 4  15     0 

Baxter,  W.,  British  Pluenogamous  Botany,  1834-43      2  IS    0 
Blume,    C.    L.,    Rumphia,   sine    Commentationes 

Botauiea-,  1S45-4S 12    0    0 

Bury,  Mrs.  Ed..  Hexandrian  Plants  (Amaryllideai 

and  Liliacete),  1S34J 0    0    0 

Cathcart,  J.  F.,  Himalayan  Plants,  1855      3    3    0 

Clusius,  Cav.,RariorumPIantarnmHistoria,  1601-5      5    0    0 
Cooke,  M.  C,  Illustrations  of  British  Fungi  (com- 
plete). 1SS1-91  21 

British  Fresh-water  Alga1,  18>2-84  ...      6 


6    5 
2  16 


8    0 


Curtis,  W. ,  and  others,  Botanical  Magazine,  17s"-]  s7:i  91 

Flora  Londonensis,  1777-08         3 

Edwards,  8.,  Botanical  Register,  1S15-47    ..  ..     44 

New  Botanic  Garden,  1812      2 

Elwes,  H.  J.,  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Lilium, 

1ST7-80 10    0 

Flore  des  Serreset  des  Jardins  de  l'Europe,  1845-76      3    0 
Griffith,  W.,  Indian  Botanical  Works  (complete  set), 

1817-54 

Herbert,  W.,  Aniaryllidacw,  1S37      

Hooker,  Sir  W.  J.,  and  J.  Bateman,  Orchidaceous 

Plants  (2  vols.),  1851-07     

Hooker,  Sir  W.  J.,  Exotic  Flora,  1823-27 
Hussey,  Mrs.,  Illustrations  of  British  Mycology 

1847-55 

Jackson,  B.  D.,  Index  Kewensis,  1803-95    

Jacquin,  N.  J.,  Hortus  Botanicns  Vindobonensis, 

1770-76  (3  vols.,  300  coloured  plates)    22  10    0 

Platitarum    Rariomm  Horti  Cassarei 

Schcenbrunnensis,  1794-1S01  (4  vols., 
500  coloured  plates)    31 

Stapeliarum  in  Hortis  Vindobonensi- 

bus,  1806,  &c.  (65  coloured  plates) ...    14    5 

Fragmenta  Botanica,  1S09       ...  .    10    0 

Jordan  and  Fourreau,  Icones  ad  Floram  Europw, 

1S66-68  (Nos.  1  to  56,  280  coloured  plates)  ...  9  15 
Linden,  J.,  Pescatorea  (vol.  1,  48  plates),  1860  ...  5  10 
Lindley,  J.,  Collectanea  Botauica,  1821        4    0 

Sertum  Orchidaceum,  183S       6  15 

Loddiges,  C,  Botanical  Cabinet,  1817-33  (a  fine  set, 

on  large  paper,  with  2000  coloured  plates)         .    38    0    0 
Martius,  Dr.  C  F.  P.  De,  Nova  Genera  et  Species 

Plantarum  Brasiliensiuin,  1824-32  

Maund,  B.,  Botanic  Garden  (vols.  1  to  13),  1825,  &c. 
Maw,  G.,  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Crocus,  18S6    ... 

Masson,  Fr.,  Stapelia  Nov;e,  1795      

Parkinson,  J.,  Paradisi  in  Sole,  1029(perfect) 

Qusr,  D.  Jos,  Flora  Espafiola,  1762-S4         

Redoutc,  P.  J.,  Plantarum  Succulentarnm  Historia, 

1799 i2 

Les  Liliacees,  large  paper,  1807      ...     50 

Reichenbach,  H.  G.,  Icones  Flora  Germanie.-e  et 

Helvetica-  (20  vols.,  1SI1  plates),  1834,  &c.      ...     40    0    0 
Ruiz    et    Pavon,    Flora    Peruviana    et    Chilensis, 

1724-1802(4  vols.,  325  coloured  plates) 25  10    0 

Sander,  F.,  Reicheabachia,  1SSS-98 29    0    0 

Sinclair,  Geo.,  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis,  1816  5  0  0 
Sowerby,  J.,  Coloured  Figures  of  linglish   Fungi, 

440  plates,  1797-1809 10    0    0 

English  Botany,  1790-1814  (36  vols., 

2592  plates)         36     0     0 

Wallieh,  N.,  Plante  Asiatics  Rariores,  1S30-32  (a 

fine  copy,  with  300  plates) 13    0    0 

Warner,  R.,  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,  1862-75  ...  7  0  0 
Wight,   R.,   Icones    Plantarum    India;    Orientalis, 

1840-56      ..  7  15     0 

Illustrations  to  Indian  Botany,  1S40-50      7  15    0 

The  collection,  which  was  not  exclusively  of  bota- 
nical and  horticultural  works,  comprised  2S7  lots, 
and  produced  a  total  of  £1196  is:  6d.    W.  fiolerts. 
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New  Gardens  for  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural SOCIETY. — For  the  purpose  of  giving  full 
effect  to  the  decision  of  the  general  meeting  of  the 
society  held  on  April  25,  requesting  the  council 
to  examine  further  sites  for  the  new  gardens 
of  the  society,  the  council  request  any  Fellow  who 
knows  of  a  suitable  position  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  society  detailed 
particulars  of  the  acreage,  distance  from  London, 
nearest  railway  station,  aspect,  nature  of  soil,  name- 
of  owner  or  agent,  and  price.  W.  Wilhs,  Secretary^ 
K.  H.  8. 

Rejuvenating  a  Market. — It  is  something, 
like  twelve  months  since  we  briefly  drew  attention 
to  the  proposal  to  rejuvenate  the  old  Portman 
Market  by  a  public  company.  Time  has  passed, 
the  company  was  "  floated,"  the  old  site  taken  over- 
and  grubbed  up,  and  on  Saturday  last  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  market  buildings  was  laid  by 
Sir  W.  Pollitt,  General  Manager  of  the  Great 
Central  Railway.  The  new  buildings,  which  wilb 
probably  be  opened  in  November  next,  will  occupy 
an  area  of  43,426  sup.  feet,  and  will  provide  175- 
stands,  stalls,  hanging  spaces,  and  suitable  offices. 
In  addition,  on  the  frontage  to  Church  Street,  there- 
will  be  erected  twelve  handsome  shops,  and  there- 
will  be  ample  accommodation  for  cold  storage. 

SPORTS. — Mr.  Justus  Corderoy  sends  us> 
specimens  of  an  umbellate  Primrose,  with  markedly 
leafy  calyces.  He  also  sends  a  shoot  with  greert 
leaves  proceeding  from  a  branch  of  the  purple- 
leaved  Nut,  an  interesting  case  of  reversion. 

CAPE  FRUIT.— The  ss.  Dunxetjar  Castle,  of  the 
Union  Castle  line,  has  arrived  with  495  cases  of 
Grapes  ;  and  the  Arundel  Castle  brought  972  cases- 
of  Grapes.  The  Raisin  Blanc  turned  out  in  both- 
cases  in  excellent  condition,  those  by  the  Aruiulel' 
Castle  being  about  the  best  this  season.  A  large- 
number  of  boxes  realised  as  much  as  30s.  per  box; 
at  Covent  Garden.  The  Hannerpoot  Grapes- 
arrived  once  morein  a  bad  and  wet  condition,  some 
practically  had  to  be  given  away  at  2s.  or  3s.  per 
box.  Consignees  in  London  now  seem  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Hannerpoot  class  do  not  carry 
well  ;  whilst  on  the  same  steamer  the  Raisin 
Blanc  turn  out  well,  Hannerpoots  are  bad,  and 
seem  to  get  worse  as  the  season  advances.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  what  course  the  growers  will 
take  to  get  over  this  difficulty ;  probably  it? 
Hannerpoots  were  thinned  during  growing  they 
would  carry  better.  We  believe  no  thinning  is- 
done  by  Cape  growers.  Large  quantities  of  Grapes- 
have  arrived  this  season,  but  it  appears  that  theres 
s  room  for  larger  quantities  of  the  right  sort. 

"THOMPSON'S     GARDENERS'     ASSISTANT." 

We  are  informed  that  the  long  expected  new  edition 
of  this  standard  book  has  been  transferred  from 
Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  to  the  Gresham  Publishing 
Company,  by  whom  the  work  will  be  issued  almost 
immediately.  It  has  had  many  editors,  but  the- 
one  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue  is  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  of  Kew. 

Apples  from  the  Antipodes.— The  officers* 

of  the  Orient  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company  send 
us  the  following  : — "  We  learn  by  telegram  fromi 
Australia  that  the  following  additional  shipments, 
of  Apples  have  been  made  :  Omrah,  2S,000  cases  ;. 
Australia,  21,000 — total,  49,000  cases. 

Tea  Culture  in  the  United  States. — 
For  some  years  past,  Dr.  C.  U.  Shepard,  special 
agent  of  the  U.S.  Government,  has  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  at  Pinehurst,  near  Somerville, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Tea- 
plant  ;  and  now  we  learn  that  50  acres  are  planted, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  of  the  plants  on 
arriving  at  full  bearing  will  be  about  10,000  lb.  of 
high-grade  Tea  annually  ;  and  this,  it  is  declared, 
will  suffice  to  show  whether  Tea  can  be  profitably 
grown  in  the  United  States  under  existing  local 
conditions  of  climate,  soil,  &c.  The  problem  of 
cheap  labour  has  been  solved  in  the  matter  of  leaf- 
gathering  by  training  negro  children  in  leaf-picking. 
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Experiments  conducted  on  a  small  garden  (of 
2  acres)  has  proved  that  high-grade  Tea  can  be 
produced  to  nearly  twice  the  amount  to  that  on 
the  same  area  at  HaDgchow,  and  from  the  same 
variety  of  plant. 

An  Honoured  Nurseryman.— Mr.  John 
Green-,  F.R.H.S  ,  Managing  Director  of  the  horti- 
cultural department  of  "Hobbies,  Ltd.,' Norfolk 
Nurseries,  Dereham,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Derebam  Urban  Authority,  and  ex  officio 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

Proceedings  of  the  Netherlands  Horti- 
cultural SOCIETY.— We  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of^the  Permanent,  Committees  of 


When  not  to  Spray.—"  Don't  spray  when 
the  tree  is  in  blossom.  Don't  spray  unless  you 
know  for  what  you  are  spraying.  Don't  spray 
with  a  worthless  sprayer.  Don't  spray  too 
early  or  too  late  in  the  season,  but  spray  in 
time.  Don't  expect  to  spray  to  save  either  fruit 
or  foliage  after  the  pests  have  already  destroyed 
it.  Don't  expect  one  form  of  spray  to  suit  all 
kinds  of  leaves,  and  to  kill  all  kinds  of  pests.  As 
well  expect  one  kind  of  medicine  to  cure  every 
disease.  Don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  condemn  spray- 
ing, but  read  the  excellent  Government  and  State 
reports  with  the  wonderful  results.  Don't  put 
too  much  poison  in  the  barrel,  or  too  much  spray 
on  the  leaves,  so  that  you  will  burn  the  foliage, 
and  then  say  there  is   no  good  in  spraying.     Don't 


Fig.  91. — .narcissus  "wilhelmina." 

Shown  by  MM.  J.  de  Groot  &  Son,  and  recommended  an  Award  of  Merit  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  April  24.     Colour  of  the  trumpet  rich  yellow,  perianth  segments  pale  cream  colour. 


"the  Netherlands  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society 
for  1899.  This  includes  lists  of  the  exhibitors  at 
the  exhibitions,  of  plants  for  which  certificates  were 
given,  and  reports  of  the  meetings  held  during  last 
year  in  Amsterdam. 

"American  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Journal." 
—  The  March  issue  of  this  newly-established 
journal  is  before  us,  and  contains  much  that  is 
interesting  to  the  classes  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
There  are  plenty  of  illustrations,  and  the  reading 
matter  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  the 
form  of  paragraphs,  cannot  prove  tedious.  The 
paper  is  published  at  713,  Masonic  Temple, 
Chicago,  111. 

M.  JULES  VACHEROT.—  The  head  gardener  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  has  been  nominated  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


expect  the  spray  to  make  sour  Apples  sweet, 
summer  Apples  keep,  or  to  take  the  place  of 
cultivation  and  fertilisers."  American  Fruit  anJ 
Vegetable  Journal. 

Scholarships   in   Horticulture.— We  are 

informed  that  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  offering  for  competition 
the  following  scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  horticulture  and  gardening: — (a.)  Two 
scholarships  tenable  at  the  Swanley  Horticultural 
College,  Kent.  These  scholarships  give  free  board 
and  tuition  at  the  college  for  two  years,  and  may  be 
reckoned  as  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year.  They  are 
open  to  candidates  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
years  ;  one  is  open  to  young  men,  and  one  to  young 
women.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the 
result  of  competitive  examination.  Candidates 
must  be  resident  within  the  administrative  county 


of  London,  and  no  candidate  is  eligible  whose 
parents  are  in  receipt  of  more  than  £400  a  year. 
(Ij. )  Seven  junior  scholarships  in  practical  garden- 
ing, open  to  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16. 
These  are  tenable  at  the  school  of  practical  gar- 
dening conducted  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in 
Regent's  Park  ;  they  give  free  education  for  three 
years,  together  with  a  maintenance  grant,  varying 
from  .£"20  to  £50  a  year.  The  scholarships  are 
awarded  in  the  consideration  of  the  merits  and 
attainments  of  the  scholars,  and  no  set  examina- 
tion is  held.  Candidates  must  be  resident  within 
the  administrative  County  of  London,  and  no  cm- 
didate  is  eligible  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of 
more  than  £250  a  year.  Application  forms  for  all 
London  County  Council  scholarships  must  be 
obtained  from  and  returned  to  the  Technical 
Education  Board,  116,  St.  Martin's  Place,  W.C., 
early  in  May. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 

dinner  andconversazione  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  S,  at  6  p.m.  An  address  will  be  given  by 
M.  S.  A.  de  Graaff,  entitled  "  Ramblings  in 
Java." 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

Seldom  has  vegetation  made  such  rapid  advances 
in  so  short  a  time  as  during  the  past  week.  This 
was  owing  to  the  impetus  given  it  by  the  ex- 
ceptional heat  of  the  previous  week,  as  low 
temperatures  have  mostly  prevailed  since  the 
termination  of  the  latter  period.  Frosts  were 
registered  on  five  nights,  and  on  the  coldest  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  showed  twelve  degrees  of 
frost,  which  here  and  there  nipped  the  delicate 
foliage  of  my  Roses.  The  ground  temperatures 
have  fallen  somewhat  during  the  week,  but  are 
still  rather  higher  than  is  seasonable.  Light  falls 
of  rain  took  place  on  three  days,  but  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  fact, 
no  measurable  quantity  of  rainwater  has  come 
through  either  of  my  percolation  gauges  for  a  fort- 
night, and  on  the  30th  ult.  the  percolation  through 
both  of  them  ceased  together. 

April. 

The  temperature  was  very  variable  during  this 
month,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  was  about 
average.  On  the  i  hottest  day,  the  shade  tem- 
perature rose  to  753,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the 
exposed  thermometer  indicated  thirteen  degrees  of 
frost.  The  weather  was  cold  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  month,  but  continuously  warm  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  middle  of  it.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen 
days,  but  the  total  measurement  amounted  to  only 
an  inch — equivalent  to  about  four  and  a  half  gallons 
of  water  on  each  square  yard  of  surface  in  my 
garden.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  quantity  was 
deposited  during  the  first  week  of  the  month,  so 
that  very  little  was  left  for  the  remaining  three 
weeks.  The  total  measurement  was  only  about 
half  the  mean  for  the  month.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  nearly  six  hours  a  day,  or  an  hour  a 
day  in  excess  of  the  April  average.  It  is  now  seven 
years  since  we  have  had  so  sunny  an  April.  The 
winds  were  as  a  rule  of  rather  less  than  average 
strength.  E.  !£.,  Bcrk-kamited,  J/isv  1. 


Scotland. 


THE  NEW  WINTER  GARDENS  AT 
ABERDEEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Links  aud  Parks  Comnittee 
of  the  Aberdeen  Towa  Council,  held  ou  Friday, 
27th  ult.,  it  was  agreed  tin"  Mr.  Harper,  the 
eustodiau  of  the  Dachie  Public  Park,  should  visit 
L">ndoa  for  the  pirpese  of  injpicciaj;  the  plant- 
hjiues  aud  oaseratories  thjre,  with  the  view  of 
selecting  suitable  plvits  firtka  u;v  wiuce-  garden. 
Ic  is  understood  that  M-  Super  will  v. sit  K'.v 
girdetu,  an  I  various  p'.  i";  11  l.'iln,  ail  a  DC 
n  U'jerie?  in  fie  vbiaity  of  ths  m  ;t.\)p  (lis. 
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Home  Correspondence, 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— At 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  April  25,  although  the  great  desira- 
bility and  even  pressing  need  of  a  hall  of  its  own 
was  expressed,  and  numerous  allusions  were  made 
to  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  raise  the  needful 
,C 40,000  (£27,000  of  which  was,  it  appears,  actually 
obtainable),  the  real  reason  of  that  failure  found 
no  expression,  viz.,  the  unfortunate  Baring  crisis 
which  occurred  at  that  juncture,  and  by  its  para- 
ysing  effects  on  finance  generally,  nipped  the  hall 
scheme  in  the  bud,  and  caused  it  to  be  dropped. 
Assuming  that  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
collapse,  and  that  the  scheme  was  otherwise  sound 
'and  practicable,  why  should  it  not  be  revived  now 
that,  save  the  unfortunate  war,  matters  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition  ?  Since  the  Baring  period, 
the  Society  itself  has  immensely  increased  its  Fel- 
lowship, and  consequently  its  sphere  of  influence. 
At  that  time  its  period  of  misfortune  dated  back 
but  a  [few  years,  and  hence  these  subsequent  years 
of  increasing  success  and  demonstrations  of  in- 
creasing utility,  all  combine  to  justify  the  scheme 
far  letter  now  than  then.  The  site  then  in  view 
may  now  be  occupied  ;  but  surely  there  are  others. 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  projected  extension  of  the 
Embankment  westwards  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, where  in  all  probability  a  particularly 
eligible  site  might  be  secure!  on  far  more  moderate 
terms  than  on  the  old  Embankment  so  much  nearer 
the  City.  The  Government  owes  a  far  greater  debt 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  a  practical 
beneficial  educating  and  elevating  factor  in  the 
country's  progress  than  it  does  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  which  is  practically  subsidised  liberally  by 
its  tenure  of  part  of  Regent's  Park,  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  bring  this  fact  home  to  the  notice 
of  the  powers  that  be,  and  thereby  possibly  obtain 
a  concession  of  part  of  the  land  to  be  newly 
created,  either  as  a  free  site,  or,  at  any  rate,  on 
specially  favoured  terms  ?  Such  an  acquisition  or 
concession  would  simplify  the  project  enormously, 
and  once  in  prospect,  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  the  funds  reqviired  for  the  building 
itself.  The  carrying  out  of  the  project  would  also 
form  a  far  better  method  of  celebrating  the  cen- 
tentary  of  the  Society  than  the  acquisition  of  new 
gardens,  which  however  useful  they  might  be, 
would  never  attract  the  public  as  much,  or  teach 
them  so  much,  as  would  a  fine  floral-hall  at  the 
West-end,  with  its  periodical  concentration  of  the 
best  of  the  floral,  fruit,  and  other  developments,  for 
exhibition,  and  easy  appreciation.  The  hall  is  an 
absolute  need,  and  a  very  present  one  ;  the  new 
gardens  are  no  such  pressing  necessity,  seeing  that 
there  is  still  a  twenty  years'  lease  to  run  of  the  old 
one,  with  respect  to  whose  unfitness  many  re- 
marks, drastic  and  to  the  point,  at  the  general 
meeting,  indicated  very  opposite  opinions — while 
as  regards  the  hall,  there  is  absolute  unanimity. 
The  revival  of  the  hall  scheme  by  the  Council  would 
reflect  in  no  way  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  resolution 
proposed  by  them,  and  carried  in  principle  at  the 
meeting,  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
garden  ;  that  is  a  separate  matter,  except,  of  course, 
in  so  far  as  it  might  involve  an  appeal  to  the  Fellows 
and  others  for  the  needful  funds,  which  might 
clash  with  the  financing.  I  submit,  however,  that 
as  regards  the  hall,  and  especially  as  regards  its 
suggested  site,  time  is  a  vital  point,  and  delay 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  any  existing  chance  of 
obtaining  it,  owing  to  prior  distribution.  Clias.  T. 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 

At  the  special  meeting  held  on  April  25,  the 

friends  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  came  to 
the  rescue  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  thanks  to 
the  lucid  statements  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the 
necessity  for  a  combined  effort  to  save  the  Society 


from  a  false  step  was  tacitly  recognised.  To  Sir 
William  T.  Dyer,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Dr.  Masters, 
and  Mr.  Elwes,  the  gratitude  of  the  Fellows 
will  always  be  due,  for  the  independent  position 
they  took  up,  and  the  serious  difficulties  and 
entanglements  which  were  by  this  means  avoided. 
Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  still  further  merits  the  highest 
credit  for  having  asserted  his  opinions  in  such 
a  manly  and  straightforward  manner,  and  his 
letter  published  in  last  week's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  reviews  the  whole  matter  in  such  a 
masterly  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  that  the  proposed  scheme 
was  both  ill-advised  and  risky.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Chiswick  garden 
lease  has  still  a  period  of  twenty  years  to  run,  and 
a  good  deal  was  made  of  its  surrender  value, 
though  we  have  nothing  definite  on  the  point. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  expert's 
opinion  on  this  matter,  for  it  has  been  a  general 
opinion  that,  granted  under  such  special  terms, 
this  value  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  That 
a  better  garden  might  be  found  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  Chiswick  might  be  enormously  im- 
proved with  moderate  expenditure  rightly  directed. 
One  of  the  speakers  made  a  point  when  he  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  would 
present  a  poor  figure  as  teachers  of  horticulture  if 
they  confessed  that  they  gave  up  their  Chiswick 
garden  because  they  could  not  manage  it.  If  any 
evidence  was  needed  of  the  direction  which  the 
Society's  funds  could  be  expended  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  was  afforded  by  the  exhibition  and 
Committee  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
previous  day.  The  place  was  so  packed  with 
exhibits  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  enter  the 
hall  without  datnagi  ng  those  near  the  doors  ;  the 
whole  place  was  also  crowded  with  visitors,  who 
could  not  inspect  the  numerous  beautiful  and 
interesting  plants  satisfactorily.  It  must  occur  to 
many,  as  it  did  to  Sir  Michael  Foster,  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  improve  such  a  state  of  affairs  with  a 
less  expenditure  than  £40,000.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  find  a  site  for  a  garden  that  "  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Fellows," 
and  it  would  be  wise,  therefore,  if  the  Council  gave 
some  attention  to  the  provision  of  a  more  com- 
modious meeting  place,  for  this  would  be  a  much 
more  generally  satisfactory  means  of  celebrating 
the  Centenary  than  any  of  the  other  schemes. 
A  Northern  Fellow. 

Once  again  horticulture  and  horticulturists 

are  indebted  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  its 
full  report  of  the  meeting,  and  for  a  wise  and 
sound  judgment  in  regard  to  this  important 
matter.  Thanks  to  both,  the  Society  is  not 
tied  to  Limpsfield,  a  place  3  miles  up  a  steep 
hill  from  the  nearest  railway  station  at  Oxted  ; 
nor  are  the  bye-laws  passed  in  a  lump,  nor 
any  irrevocable  step  taken  as  to  the  new  ex- 
hibition hall  or  the  horticultural  college.  This 
halt,  which  affords  time  for  discussion,  is,  so  far, 
of  great  value,  though  it  has  been  discounted 
considerably  by  the  eager  haste  with  which  so 
many  of  the  Council  and  Fellows  pressed 
forward  the  matter,  and  held  to  two  unten- 
able propositions,  viz.,  that  the  Chiswick 
gardens  are  played  out,  and  the  air  of  the  western 
suburbs  of  London  too  foul  for  horticultural 
purposes.  Such  statements  made  the  worst  that 
could  be  made  of  the  valuable  asset,  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty  years'  lease  of  the  garden  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  If  such 
statements  which  appeared  to  be  generally  accepted 
by  the  meeting  are  to  be  accepted,  the  question 
will  be  asked,  "Who  is  responsible  for  this  state 
of  things  '!  "  Mere  land-grabbers  may  impoverish, 
exhaust,  or  foul  the  land.  But  skilful  cultiva- 
tion tends  to  leave  the  soil  richer,  better  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  plants,  and  cleaner  than  it  was 
originally  ;  and  this  testimony  is  amply  afforded  by  the 
condition  of  most  of  the  private  gardens,  nurseries, 
and  market  gardens  throughout  the  country. 
Neither  can  it  fairly  be  contended  that  any 
excessive  cropping  of  the  land  has  occurred  at 
Chiswick.  The  testing  of  seeds,  the  trials  of 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  and  of  vegetables,  and 
flowering  plants,  takes  but  little  out  of  the  soil, 
compared  with  the  continuous  cropping  of  private 
and  market  gardens,  and  of  orchards,  the  produce 
of  which  goes  exclusively  to  the  public  markets. 
But  then  air  pollution  is  added  to  the  so-called  soil 
exhaustion,  and  these  two  so-called  reasons,  suffice 
to   secure  the  general  approval   of  the  policy  of 


leaving  Chiswick,  and  seeking  a  better  garden  else'- 
where  with  which  to  welcome  the  centenary  of  the 
Society  four  years  hence,  and  with  the  twenty 
years  lease  of  Chiswick  Gardens  still  to  run,. 
Surely  it  might  prove  an  equally  useful  and 
honourable  course  to  prove  to  the  five  millions  of 
Londoners,  the  possibility  of  growing  good  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  for  a  hundred  years' 
if  need  be,  without  exhausting  the  soil.  And  as- 
to  air  pollution,  surely  one  of  the  primary  duties  ofc 
the  Council  of  such  a  Society  was,  and  is,  to 
show  as  far  as  possible  how  much  our  present  laws 
enable  us  to  do  in  this  direction.  A  case  was 
reported  a  few  weeks  since,  when  a  nurseryman, 
at  the  East  End  obtained  £400  damages  against 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  for  injury  to  his  stock- 
in-trade.  The  award  was  appealed  against,  but  it 
may  be  confirmed.  By  skilfully  cultivating  the  old 
Chiswick  garden,  and  abolishing  all  preventable 
smoke,  and  suppressing  chemical  fumes,  the5,000,00(t' 
Londoners  might  be  enabled  to  witness  a  magnificent- 
demonstration  at  Chiswick  for  twenty  years  more 
of  the  power  and  potency  of  a  good  garden,  to- 
sweeten  and  purify  the  air,  and  leave  the  earth  and 
all  its  environments  richer,  purer,  and  better  than  it 
found  them.  From  the  North. 

I  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  April  25  with  an  open  mind  as  tc- 
the  removal  of  the  experimental  garden  from  Chis- 
wick. I  left  it  with  the  conviction  that,  by  the 
passing  of  the  resolution  authorising  the  Council  to- 
do  this,  and  acquire  the  site  at  Limpsfield,  a  leap  iib 
the  dark  has  been  taken  that  may  have  disastrous, 
financial  consequences.  It  is  clear  from  the  Pre- 
sident's evasive  answer  to  a  question  that  was  put 
to  him  on  the  subject,  that  the  Council  has  no- 
idea  on  what  terms  they  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  Chiswick.  Is  it  asking  too  much  to 
suggest  that  they  might  enlighten  the  Society  oa? 
this  point  before  it  is  too  late  ?  Are  they  autho- 
rised by  the  terms  of  their  lease  to  dispose  of  the- 
remainder  of  it  (twenty  years)  for  building  pur- 
poses ?  If  not,  how  is  it  to  be  got  rid  of  ?  The 
expenses  of  Chiswick  last  year  amounted  to  £1810  :. 
the  year  before  to  £1909  !  For  this  I  believe  there 
is  little  to  show  except  the  plants  distributed' 
among  the  members,  and  the  comparative  trials  of 
vegetables,  &c.  These  last  are  of  little  value,  for 
every  gardener  knows  that  the  best  variety  in  on& 
garden  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  probably,  the- 
best  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
Are,  then,  the  plants  distributed  worth  this  heavy 
expenditure  ?  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  majority 
of  the  Society  would  think  so  if  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  figures  !  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
another  story  if  the  Limpsfield  site  is  to  be  worked 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  School  of  Horti 
culture.  But  in  that  case  the  Society  ought 
to  know,  before  purchasing  the  site,  what  support 
it  may  expect  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
County  Council,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total 
cost  last  yearof  shows  and  prizes  was  £1909,  and  the 
receipts  from  shows  and  meetings  was  £1S43  ! 
Need  I  say  more  to  point  out  in  which  direction 
the  Society's  money  may  be  most  profitably 
expended  ?  Alfred  O.  Walker,  Chester. 

Realising  at  the  close  of  the  recent  special 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  meeting  the  grave 
difficulty  presented  to  the  Fellows  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  Limpsfield  site  for  the  new 
Chiswick,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  site,  with- 
out adequate  knowledge,  I  suggested  to  Messrs. 
J.  Wright  and  G.  Gordon  that  we  should  visit 
Limpsfield  and  judge  of  the  merits  or  other- 
wise of  the  ground  there  for  garden  purposes,  which 
had  been  so  far  discussed.  This  was  agreed  to,  ami 
to  ensure  the  securing  of  a  guide,  we  went  over  to 
the  Society's  office  and  saw  the  Secretary,  who  at 
once  promised,  failing  anyone  else,  to  be  our  guide 
to  the  ground  on  the  4th  inst.  That  offer  we 
accepted,  but  stipulated  that  any  impressions  of  our 
own  should  be  absolutely  unbiassed  and  impartial, 
and  be  published  in  the  gardening  papers.  Mr. 
Wilks  readily  agreed,  as  he  said  that  the  Council 
courted  in  the  matter  the  fullest  inquiry.  The 
matter  has,  since  the  meeting,  been  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  publication  in  your  columns  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton's  very  freely  written  report  and 
criticism  of  the  site,  without  our  having  also  the 
benefit  of  the  publication  of  the  report,  which, 
I  gather  from  what  has  been  privately  told  me  by 
one  of  the  Council's  experts,  and  by  what  fell  from 
the  President  at  the  meeting,  was  of  a  far  more 
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optimistic  kind  (seep.  276).  When  doctors  differ,  it 
seems  as  if  one's  only  resource  was  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  seeing,  examining,  and  determining 
for  one's  self,  and  because  of  the  uncertainty  hanging 
overthematterthatcourseland  my  friends  will  take. 
We  go  not  on  behalf  of  anybody,  but  solely  as  inde 
pendent  observers.  We  pay  our  own  expenses,  and 
shall  give  our  opinions  without  bias  and  with 
absolute  freedom.  That  seems  the  desirable  course 
for  Fellows  generally  to  take.  A.  D. 

THE  SEEDING  OF  BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE 
LORRAINE.— In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  21, 
Mr.  Coomber  writes  about  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  being  shy  to  seed.  In  the  garden  oi 
Hornby  Castle,  Lancaster,  there  is  a  small  plant 
with  fourteen  pods  bearing  seed,  and  the  plant 
which  bears  them  was  in  bloom  most  of  the  winter, 
and  is  now  so  full  of  bloom  as  to  almost  hide  the 
foliage.  A  number  of  shoots  suitable  for  making 
cuttings  were  taken  from  plants  last  September 
which  have  bloomed  in  thumbs,  and  I  notice  that 
some  of  these  are  likewise  carrying  seed-vessels. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  plants  were 
cuttiDgs  taken  from  the  parent  seedingplant,  and 
possibly  from  other  plants  which  do  bear  seed. 
Cuttings  from  certain  plants  could  be  taken  that 
would  always  furnish  seed,  providing  the  flowers 
are  properly  fertilised.  Joseph  Wattoa  Pybus. 

EARLY  MARGUERITE  CARNATIONS.  —  I  send 
you  a  few  flowers  of  Marguerite  Carnations  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  month  of  April,  1899.  The 
plants  were  planted  out  in  May,  and  lifted  during 
the  third  week  in  September,  when  they  were 
coming  into  flower.  I  have  been  cutting  plenty  of 
blooms  all  the  winter,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
plants  are  literally  covered  with  bloom,  and  far 
surpass  the  named  varieties  for  Horiferousness. 
James  Sherlock,  Shockenoick  Gardens,  Bath.  [The 
flowers  are  most  beautiful,  and  of  many  shades  of 
colour.  Ed.]. 

STEALING  FLOWERS  AT  SHOWS— The  Temple 
Show  is  nearing  us  once  more,  and  it  behoves  us  all 
to  aid  each  other  in  preventing  anyone  appropriating 
even  a  bloom.  It  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing  at 
shows  all  the  country  over,  and  it  has  been  very 
forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  once  more  by  some- 
one having  taken  a  bloom  off  my  Odontoglossum 
crispum  (Imperatri;:  roseum),  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  24th  ult.  I  have  no  doubt  this  magnificent 
variety  was  chosen  for  definite  reasons.  Of  course 
I  blame  no  one  connected  with  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  as  it  would  not  be  done  were  any 
official  near,  and  we  cannot  expect  our  plants  to  be 
watched  all  the  time.  It  is  an  extremely  annoying 
thing,  and  the  surest  means  of  preventing  it  is  to 
ventilate  the  subject  in  the  Press.  The  old 
offenders  may  not  care  to  repeat  it  ;  another  time 
they  might  be  detected.  Be  B.  Crawshay,  Rose- 
Jield,  Sevenoaki. 

PARSNIP  TENDER-AND-TRUE.— As  the  Editor 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  enquires  on  p.  235  if  1 
had  grown  the  above  variety  by  the  side  of  Sutton's 
Student,  I  may  mention  that  for  two  seasons  I  grew 
the  two  varieties  together  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden,  always  with  the  same  result— that  Tender- 
and-True  proved  itself  a  great  advance  on  the 
older  variety  ;  an  opinion  which,  I  feel  confident, 
will  be  fully  borne  out  by  anyone  giving  it  a  fair 
trial.  ,/.  G.   W.,  Bessborough. 

I  am  desirous  to  add  my  testimony  to  the 

value  of  Parsnip  Tender-and-True,  which  I  haw 
grown  for  market,  and  find  it  a  profitable  one.  I 
believe  it  will  become  a  very  popular  variety.  A.  J. 
Brown. 

A  GIANT  TULIPA  GREIGI.— A  particularly  fine 
form  of  this  gorgeous  Tulip,  one  of  an  importation 
of  last  year,  is  now  in  flower  here.  The  plant  is 
IS  inches  high  ;  the  flower  measures  8  inches  across 
when  fully  expanded,  the  inner  segments  of  which 
being  4  J  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  the  three 
outer  somewhat  smaller.  The  veins  of  the  petals  are 
very  prominent,  especially  near  the  margins,  giving 
the  flower  a  delightfully  crimped  appearance.  The 
leaves  show  greater  vigour  than  is  usual  in  this 
plant,  and  they  are  also  more  heavily  marked  and 
spotted.  The  plant  is  growing  in  the  midst  of  a 
patch  of  typical  T.  Greigi,  compared  with  which  it 
is  distinct  in  being  twice  as  large  in  the  flower,  and 
one-third  taller  in  the  entire  plant.  Though  the 
flower  is  a  little  coarser  than  that  of  the  type,  it  is 
none    the   less    brilliant   in   colour.     Should    this 


robustness  prove  to  be  inherent,  and  I  hope  it  may 
be,  it  will  be  a  valuable  representative  of  a  species 
notoriously  difficult  to  grow  successfully  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  plants  of 
this  species  in  flower,  but  have  met  with  nothing 
approaching  this  form  in  size  and  vigour.  G.  -B. 
Mallttt,  Isliworlh. 

LATE-FLOWERING  APPLES.  —  When  will  our 
great  growers  give  us  a  race  of  June-flowering 
Apples  raised  from  Reinette  du  Canada,  or  yet 
later  blooming  varieties  that  will  enable  growers 
successfully  to  baulk  May  frosts  by  running  their 
Apple-trees  into  blossom  through  June  '!  D.  T.  F. 

APPLE  NEWTON  WONDER. — This  I  consider  a 
very  nice  variety,  and  an  excellent  keeper.  I  have 
just  finished  my  last  specimen,  and  it  was  perfectly 
sound,  clear,  and  firm,  as  remarked  by  other  growers 
of  it.  It  is  a  variety  worthy  of  addiog  to  a  collec- 
tion ;  its  many  good  qualities  will  recommend  itself. 
J.  ft,  Oxon. 

WEATHER  IN  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.— We  regis- 
tered 5°  of  frost  last  night  at  an  elevation  of 
405  feet.  The  weather  of  last  week  was  so  intensely 
hot  on  two  days  that  the  mercury  reached  101°  Fah., 
and  vegetation  was  brought  along  very  rapidly  : 
but  last  night  a  very  severe  check  was  received. 
Some  Potatos  (Sharpe's  Victor)  that  were  earthed 
up,  but  the  tops  were  not  through  the  ridge,  I 
fear  are  destroyed,  the  stems  are  quite  rotten  this 
afternoon.  I  have  also  some  early  Sprouts,  Cauli- 
flower, Savoy,  Turnip,  &c,  sown  on  a  warm 
border,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  quite  black. 
I  do  not  think  the  Peach-bloom  is  affected,  and 
Apricots  and  early  Plums  are  already  "set."  At 
0  o'clock  this  morning  the  ground  was  quite  hard. 
To-day's  wind  is  S.E.,  most  bitterly  cold  and 
cutting.  There  is  very  bright  sunshine,  and  it  is  a 
most  trying  day  for  garden  crops.  H.  Kempsha.ll, 
Lamport  Hall  Gardens,  Northampton,  Apt 

FROST      INJURIES      IN       BEDFORDSHIRE.    —  On 

Thursday,  April  20,  a  disastrous  frost  was  regis- 
tered here,  the  thermometer  on  the  ground  record- 
ing 18  8°  Fahr.,  or  over  13°  of  frost.  The  result  is 
severe  injury  to  flowers  and  plants.  Plums  and 
Damsons  have  a  most  abundant  display  of  blossom 
this  season,  and  all  the  flowers  expanded  at  the 
time  were  destroyed.  Some  of  the  later  varieties 
and  trees,  however,  afford  the  prospect  of  a  crop. 
Early-flowering  Pears  are  also  severely  cut.  (loose 
berries  have  suffered  slightly,  Red  Currants  con- 
siderably, and  in  some  places  the  early  Strawberries 
have  their  leaves  and  flowers  blackened,  though  the 
latter  are  still  in  the  bud-stage.  Quantities  of  Aspa 
ragus  have  been  cut  down,  early  Rhubarb  is  some- 
what damaged,  and  Cabbages  have  all  their  fully- 
developed  leaves  browned.  In  one  low-lying  dis- 
trict, acres  of  Cabbages  have  been  greatly  iujured  : 
while  seedling  vegetables,  like  Brussels  Sprouts, 
have  been  generally  destroyed.  B.  Lcui?  Castle, 
Ridgmont. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

ROYAL       HOB  TIC  ULT  UK  AL. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Airjl  -24.—  The  following  particulars  are  given  i:    tdd 
to  those  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue  on  p.  4  of  the 
Supplement 

The  July-like  heat  following  abruptly  upon  the  winter 
of  earlier  April,  acted  like  some  transformation  machinery 
upon  the  Narcissi,  bringing  them  to  the  hall  and  on  to 
the  table  in  an  almost  embarrassing  crowd.  The  while 
Committee  appeared  to  be  present,  and  it  maybe  noted  in 
passing  that  the  members  of  this  Committee  travel  further 
anil  perhaps  work  harder  during  the  weeks  of  their,  less 
t'lau  those  of  any  other. 

The  feature  of  the  show,  perhaps,  was  the  large  exhibit  of 
new  seedling  forms,  staged  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  En<  lkiii.a 
Many  of  the  tine  varieties  had  ben  shown  before  in  smaller 
quantity,  but  there  were  many  novelties.     So  many  of  the 
flowers  have  broken  down  the  old  sectional  barriers,  that  it  ;s 
impossible  to  assign  them  to  the  received  classes     Thus, 
Brigadier,  Solfaterre,  and  others,  are    of   Nelsoni-like  sub- 
stance and  habit,  but  with  widely-expanded  crowns.    Solfa- 
terre is  a  wonderful  flower  of  immense  spread,  and  uniform 
delicate  lemon  colour.     Brigadier  is  a  bicolor  Sir  Watkin, 
but  far  superior  in  finish.   Many  of  the  Leedsii  class  appeared 
to'have  made  an  excursion  into  new  forms.     Diana  must  1  ? 
Called  a  Leedsii  if  anything,  but  has  an  enormous  fl.it.  di- 
like  crown  of  pale  canary-yellow.     Liliau  is  nearly  a  brui 
in  proportions,  and  of  uniform  clear  ivory.    Chancellor 


''ower  of  superb  snb3tance,  the  pcrisi-'.h  :.:.(  and  broad,  with 
a  spreading  crown  of  leathery   ; 

V;rgil  and  Landor  r.re  Poeticas  varieties  o:  grand  petal  an  I 
•coloured  eyes.  Flambaau  appeared  even  more  bnl- 
liant  in  its  splendour  of  scarlet  and  yellow  than  la 
Many  others  of  the  seedlings  deserve  mention,  notably  an 
astonishing  hybrid  of  N.  trimirus,  and  Ma  lama  de  Graali,  a 
large  flower  of  flawless  form  and  pare  white  throughout. 

Miss  WiLLMOTr  exhibited,  and  gained  First-ci.. 
for  two  Triandras  hybrids,  r;tised  by  Rev.  G.  fl.  Eagleheirt, 
and  developed  in  the  splendid  "Warley  soil  ;  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
X.  triandras  :■;  Minnie  Hume,  and  Countess  'irey,  M 

Horsfieldi.     These  flowers  were  as  large  as  the  very 
::nest  pale  incomparabilis  or  Leeds  nd  are  amazing 

examples  of  the  size  given  by  fresh  blood,  even  from  a  parent 
of  small  size.  Narcissi  Charles  Wolley-Dod  and  Eleanor 
Berkeley,  also  Mr.  Engleheart  s  seedlings,  came  from  Warrey, 
aLd  gained  Awards  of  Merit  Diana,  Chancellor,  and  Virgil 
from  Mr.  En«-leheart's  exhibit  received  the  same  award. 

A  great  number  of  large  trumpet  Narcissi  came  from 
Holland,  many  too  coarse  to  rank  very  high.  Mr.  Van 
Waveben,  HiUegom,  Holland,  however,  gained  a  deserved 
First-class  Certificate  for  a  flower  of  astonishing  sizs  and 
good  colour  and  finish— Van  Waveren's  Giant.  Olympia, 
from  the  same  grower,  received  an  Award  <:  i  Merit 
"WUhelmina  (Qg.  91),  shown  by  J.  de  G» 

Lecture. 

THE   CULTIVATION  OF  THE  NARCISE 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  this  subject  was  given  by  the 
Engine  Bourne,  M.A.,  a  very  successful  as  i 
cultivator.    Mr.  Bourne  commenced  by  singing  the  praises  of 
this  popular  plant.    A  representative  collection  will  afford 
blooms  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle 
The  blooms  will  last  from  eight  to  ten  days  m  water.     The 
plants  are  elegant,  graceful,  and  beautiful,  and  the  Narcissus 
certainly  is  the  king  of  spring  flowers.     The  task  Mr.  Bourne 
had  set  himself  was  that   of  seeking  to  increase  the  number 
of  cultivators  of  Narcissus  by  showing  how  simple  were  their 
■  :ients. 
But  experiences,  even   in  details  of  cultivation,  differed 
rably,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  dogmatise  too  much,  but 
r  ither  to  give  his  opinions  formed  upon  the  experience  gained 
ia  his  own  Lincolnshire  garden.     The  three  great  divisions  or 
Narcissus  were  next  explained,  viz.,  (1)  the  trumpet  Daffodils, 
(2)  the  crown  Narcissus  including  the  Poeticus,  Bmbidgei, 
Jonquils,  fie  ;   and  (3)    ths  section  that  includes  Leedsii, 
incomparabilis,    Barri,    odorus,  and  triandras.      The  latter 
has  been  produ:ed  by  natural  and  artificial  crossing 
between  varieties  of  the  other  two  divisions.    In  respet  I 
question  of  soil,  Mr.  Bourne  said  that  though  the  Narcissus  is 
not  very  particular,  the  best  results  can  only  be  i 
from  soil  that  is  perfectly  suitable. 

Tli  it   in    his  own   garden  was  very  good,   tut  dec 
i:  strong"  loam,  not  very  deep,  and  resting  on  hard  day.     Ar 

got  large  blooms  from  his   plants,   but  a  larf 
centage  of  the  bulbs  bee  una  affected  with  "  basal  rot.       U 
therefore    dug    out    several   sites,    well  draine.l    tin- 
incorporated  material  with  the  soil  that  made  it  tighter.     Tti 

was  excellent ;  he  thought,  therefore,  that  the  b 
for  Narcissus  was  "a  not    too  heavy 

,q    character    of    grittiuesa."       I 
grower  section  of  Narcissus,  said  Mr.  Bourne,  he  would 
in  n  1  "  a  less  heavy  soil  inclining  to  light." 

Situation  and  Position. 

It  was  no  doubt  delightful  to  see  Narcissus  in  irregular 
patches  in  the  wild  garden,  and  some  of  the  commoner  sorts 
might  be  planted  in  this  manner.  But  Mr.  Bourne  thought 
that  the  rarer  varieties,  as  well  as  all  those  of  first-rat. 
quality,  quite  deserved  a  place  by  themselves,  where  they  i  an 
be  treated  as  they  require.  Then  the  advice  was  given  that- 
suitable  portions  of  the  kitchen-garden  should  be  assigned  to 
Narcissus,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  assurance  that  if  the 
'■  yellow  fever  "  increased  in  particular  cases,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Narcissus  threatened  to  interfere  largely  with  the 
supply  of  vegetable;,  "'the  cultivation  of  vegetables  pays 
less  than  that  of  Daffodils,  and  it  is  less  expensive  to 
buy  vegetables  than  a  collection  of  first-rate  Nat.  > 
Therefore,  plant  them  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  f. 
venience,  in  rectangular  beds.  The  question  of  aspect  was 
not  a  very  important  one.  Most  of  the  varieties  will  succeed 
in  any  aspect,  but  prefer  a  little  shade  from  sunshine  during 
the  hottest  portion  of  the  day,  and  many  varieties  arc  very 
grateful  for  this  shade.  White  varieties  of  the  trumpet 
section  do  best  when  in  partial  shade,  and  when  they  have 
to  fight  for  their  living.  Plant  them  then,  on  the  north  Bid< 
of  a  row  of  Apple-trees. 

The  Narcissus  does  not  like  to  be  planted  in  a  loose  soil 
and  after  deeply  digging  and  properly  draining;  the  bed 
soil  should  be  given  time  to  settle  again  firmly. 

Tjml  and  Method  of  Planting. 
The  "rooted  conviction"  of  many  people  that  Dallodils 
should  be  planted  on  Guy  Fawke's  Day  was  scouted.  The 
Poeticus  varieties,  said  Mr.  Bourne,  required  to  bo  planted 
first,  and  they  should  be  in  the  ground  by  the  end  of  July. 
Then  follow  with  Barri,  the  Star  Narcissi,  and  finally  the 
Daffodils.  The  planting  of  all  should  be  finished  in  August. 
The  Tenby  Daffodil  and  N\  maxim,  us  are  exceptions 
the  Trumpets  that  need  to  be  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
N.  poeticus. 

e  of  soil  aud  locality  was  advantage         and  might  be 
to  the  full  extent  possible. 
Plant  the  bulbs,  satd  Mr.  Bourne,  in  rows  I  foot  apart,  and 
bulbs  ;;  inches  distant  from  each  other.    These 
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tonnes  were  recommended  because  the  finest  quality  blooms 
coald  be  thus  obtained,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows 
wag  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  hoe  beiDgused  between  them. 
White  DatJoiiis  were  described  as  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
may  be  planted  closely,  alirostto  touch  each  other. 

The  proper  depth  to  plant  was  explained  thus.  There 
should  be  a  depth  of  soil  above  the  neck  of  the  bulb  when 
planted,  one  and  a  half  times  the  depth  of  the  bulb  itself.  So 
that  just  as  bigger  seeds  are  covered  more  deeply  than  lesser 
ones,  so  should  the  larger  bulbs  be  given  greater  depth. 

The  Daffodil  maximus  was  again  an  exception,  and  might 
be  planted  5  inches  deep.  Put  in  the  bulbs  when  the  soil  is 
nicely  damp,  and  settle  the  soil  somewhat  about  and  under 
*;hem.  Mr.  Bourne  generally  puts  a  little  sand  under  and 
above  bulbs  of  choicer  varieties,  and  in  all  cases  the  practice 
may  be  beneficial.  Planted  as  described  above  most  varieties, 
said  Mr.  Bourne,  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  two  years,  and 
some  for  three  years.  Weakly  growing  varieties  may  be 
moved  each  year,  if  desired,  until  they  prove  to  be  suitably 
placed. 

Nourishment. 

No  raw  manures  should  be  present  in  the  soil  at  time  of 
planting.  The  most  Mr.  Bouruc  would  recommend  in  this 
direction,  was  that  the  stronger  growing  varieties  might  follow 
au  early  crop  of  Potatos.  He  had,  however,  found  it  to  be 
beneficial  to  replace  part  of  the  soil  of  a  bed  with  some  turfy- 
loam,  preferably  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  containing  some 
amouut  of  iron.  Basic  slag  and  crushed  bones  ould  be  used 
as  a  top-dressing  soon  after  planting.  One  and  a  half  ounce 
of  bone-meal  would  be  sufficient  per  square  yard. 

Lifting  the  Bulbs. 

Early  planting  was  desirable,  reiterated  Mr.  Bourne ;  but 
*ven  more  essential  to  success  was  it  that  the  bulbs  be  lifted 
sufficiently  early.  Some  varieties  have  no  resting  period, 
and  others  but  a  short  one.  Whenever  in  doubt,  remember, 
"  better  be  too  early  than  too  late."  If  roots  commence  to 
grow  before  lifting  is  done,  irreparable  injury  to  the  bulbs 
i.-.  probable.  N.  poeticus  should  be  lifted  before  the  foliage 
shows  the  slightest  sign  of  fading. 

If  the  sun  be  shining  brightly  at  lifting  time,  remove  the 
bulbs  at  once  into  the  shade  ;  store  them  for  the  winter  in  a 
cool  airy  place,  in  shallow  receptacles. 

Pests, 

Mr.  Bourne  had  little  to  say  about  these.  Neither  fungoid 
cor  insect  foes  seriously  injure  the  Daffodil  in  his  Lincoln- 
shire garden,  which  is  too  cold  to  suit  the  Narcissus-fly. 
Black  canker  is  only  occasionally  seen,  and  Basal-rot  causes 
little  mortality  when  "sound  rules  of  cultivation"  are 
adopted. 

Forming  a  Collection. 

Some  excellent  advice  was  given  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  A  collection  should  be  representative,  and  should 
include  only  the  best  of  those  blooming  at  the  same  date. 
That  the  season  of  bloom  shall  be  a  long  one,  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  flowering  varieties  are  necessary. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

April  26.—  Present :  G.  S.  Ball,  Esq.,  chairman;  and 
J.  Leemann,  K.  Johnson,  W.  Holmes,  C.  Parker,  J.  Cypher, 
aud  P.  Weathers  (Sec).  There  was  quite  a  full  show  of 
Orchids  at  this  meeting,  and  some  choice  varieties. 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  staged  a  charming  group 
of  plants,  principally  Cattleyas,  amongst  which  were  tine 
forms  of  C.  Mendeli,  several  splendid  well-flowered  C.  Law- 
renceana,  a  very  fine  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  x  catlistoglossa, 
Laelia  x  Latona,  and  that  very  old  favourite,  L.  Digbyana 
■(Brassavola).  A  good  form  of  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum 
was  included. 

Mr.  J.  Cytiiek  bad  a  group  of  good  plants,  in  which 
•several  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  were  noticeable  ;  Catt- 
leya  citrina  was  in  evidence,  as  were  also  a  charming  little 
batch  of  Sophronites  grandiflora,  the  latter  adding  much 
charm  and  life  to  the  group. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  had  a  good  display, 
principally  of  Odontoglossums,  two  of  which  were  very  good. 
O.  crispum  Baxterae  is  a  fine  spotted  form  which  we  all  like 
so  well ;  there  were  only  four  flowers  on  the  spike,  and 
doubtless  when  brought  again  before  the  committee  with  a 
fall  spike,  it  will  receive  highest  honours.  O.  Adrianse  Bax- 
ter! is  also  a  superb  flower— certainly  the  best  form  we  have 
yet  had  in  Manchester  ;  a  large  quantity  of  this  natural 
hybrid  appears  to  exist  in  this  country,  and  it  is  constantly 
cropping  up  in  collections,  and  seems  to  have  been  imported 
as  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  variety,  although  it  is 
doubtless  a  hybrid,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  O.  crispum  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  a  distinction. 

O.  O.  Wriglev,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Rogers),  staged  a  small 
gTOup  of  plants,  principally  Dendrobiums,  amongst  which 
were  some  good  plants  aud  varieties  of  D.  nobile  ;  there  were 
also  some  good  varieties  of  Cypripediura  Mastersii,  and  a 
beautiful  form  of  C.  bellatulum. 

G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Shill),  sent  a  very 
charming  Cypripedium  X,  called  Mary  Beatrice  (C.  bellatulum 
X  C.  Goweri  magnifieum) ;  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
this  section,  and  is  somewhat  like  C.  X  Fowlerianum  ;  in  colour 
it  is  almost  uniformly  of  a  rich  claret,  with  darker  lines 
running  vertically  through  the  dorsal  sepal,  as  seen  in  C. 
Lawrenceanuin  ;  the  petals  are  1  inch  wide,  perhaps  more, 
and  are  arich  reddish-brown  in  colour,  with  a  dark  brown  spot- 
ting all  over  them. 


G.  Suorland  Ball,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbons),  contributed 
one  of  the  prettiest  Orchids  we  have  yet  had  at  these 
meetings,  Angracum  Sanderianum  ;  the  same  plant  was  exhi- 
bited last  year  with  two  tine  spikes  of  flowers,  and  received  a 
First-class  Certificate  and  Cultural  Certificate.  This  year 
the  same  plant  is  in  fine  condition,  with  three  better  spikes 
even  than  last  year.  Mr.  Ball  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
management  of  this  fascinating  Orchid. 

T.  Statter,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Johnson),  had  a  very  good  plant 
of  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  which  has  been  before  the  com- 
mittee previously ;  two  leads  were  in  flower,  and  the  committee 
voted  it  a  Cultural  Certificate.  Dendrobium  Hildebrandti 
alba  came  from  the  same  collection,  and  a  very  good  Cattleya 
Mendeli. 

W.  Duckworth,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Tindall),  showed  an  ordinary 
form  of  La?lia  purpurata,  called  Victoria. 

H.  Partington,  Esq.,  sent  a  nice  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
X  Adrianse. 

H.  Shaw,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Clifte),  showed  Laelia  x  Latona, 
Heathfield  var. 

E.  H.  Seddon,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Milne),  had  a  very  nicely- 
flowered  plant,  and  a  good  variety  of  Cattleya  Schroderi. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Clark  (gr.,  Mr.  Edwards),  had  a  good  thing 
in  Cypripedium  Curtisii  var.  tenebrosa,  a  flower  of  very  fine 
dimensions,  aud  deeply  coloured. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  staged  a  few  good  Orchids,  in- 
cluding Cypripedium  x  Mrs.  Leemann  (C.  Rothschildianum 
X  Morganiie  Burfordiense),  the  parentage  being  traceable  in 
the  flowers.  Two  good  forms  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans 
were  exhibited  by  the  same  firm. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.  had  a  distinct  Cattleya 
Sehroderae  var.  Neptune,  with  a  lip  having  very  peculiar 
markings. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  staged  a  small  group  of  plants,  in  which 
were  some  excellent  Dendrobium  devonianum. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley),  sent  a  few  well- 
grown  plants,  a  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  a 
good  form  of  O.  polyxanthum,  O.  Adrian;c  var.  Fascinator, 
and  the  handsome  hybrid  Masdevallia  Pourbaxi. 

First-clasj  Certificates. 
Odontoglossum  x  Adrians  Baxteri— T.  Baxter,  Esq.    Odon- 
toglossum Ruekeriamim  var.  illustre— J.  Leemann,  Esq. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Curtisii  tenebrosa  —  Mrs.  Stanley  Ciark. 
C.  x  Mrs.  Leemann— Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  Dendrobium  x 
melanopthalmum,  D.  nobile  var.  Ballianum,  D.  x  Juno  — 
G.  S.  Ball,  Esq.  Odontoglossum  crispum  Baxters?,  0.  c. 
Augusta— T.  Baxter,  Esq.  O.  triumphans  Monarch,  O.  t. 
Ladybird— Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  Laelia  X  elegans  Queen 
Empress— J.  Leemann,  Esq. 

Medals. 
Silver  Medal,  for  group,  to  J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  and  to  Mr. 
J.  Cypher. 

Votes  of  Thanks. 
For  group,  to  T.  Baxter,  Esq.  ;  O.  O.  Wrigley,  Esq.  ;  R. 
Ashworth,  Esq.  ;  and  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling.  P.  W. 


MIDLAND    AURICULA. 

April  25. — Birmingham  appears  likely  to  become  an  enter- 
prising centre  of  Auricula  culture,  .judging  from  the  success 
which  attended  the  first  exhibition  of  this  society  on  the 
above  date.  It  took  place  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Midland  Daffodil  Society  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Edgbaston.  The  Auriculas  came  also  entirely  from  Birming- 
ham and  neighbourhood.  Messrs.  R.  Gordon  of  Manchester, 
and  B.  Simonite  of  Sheffield,  who  made  the  awards,  brought 
some  half-dozen  between  them  from  further  north ;  and 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  of  Bracknell,  were  the  only 
exhibitors  from  the  south.  Still  there  was  enough  of  plants 
to  fill  a  fair-sized  table,  and  a  promising  commencement  was 
thus  made. 

Of  show  Auriculas  the  best  six  came  from  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell.  Prominent  were  Mrs. 
Henwood  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  green-edges,  George 
Lightbody,  grey-edge  ;  Marmion,  white-edge,  aud  selfs. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  was  2nd. 

With  four  plants,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  were  again 
1st;  they  had  two  capital  green-edges,  in  Shirley  Hibberd 
and  Mrs.  Henwood,  with  Acme,  white-edge ;  and  Miss  Barnett, 
self.     Mr.  J.  Clements,  Harborne,  was  2nd. 

The  best  two  plants  brought  a  sharp  contest,  an  award  of 
two  equal  lsts  being  made  to  Mr.  J.  Stokes,  Harborne, 
who  had  green  edge,  John  Hannaford,  and  Black  Bess,  self; 
and  to  Mr.  R.  Holding,  Birmingham,  who  had  Mars,  green 
edge,  and  Heroine,  self. 

The  best  green  edge  was  Ossian,  raised  and  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  a  deep  black  body  colour,  and  a 
singularly  bright  green  edge ;  Mr.  Brown  was  '2nd,  with 
Abbi'  Liszt. 

Beauty  and  Colonel  Champneys  were  the  best  green  edges, 
the  former  shown  by  Mr.  Brown;  Acme  and  George  Rudd, 
both  from  the  same  exhibitor,  were  the  leading  white  edges. 
Heroine  and  Black  Bess  were  the  best  selfs. 

The  premier  show  Auricula  was  a  good  example  of  Mrs. 
Henwood,  from  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor. 

Alpine  Auriculas  were  very  attractive,  the  best  six  came 
from  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  his  best  specimens  were  Mrs.  Martin 
Smith,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  Dean  Hole,  gold  centres ;  and 
Thetis,  white  centre.  Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor  were  2nd, 
they  had  Mrs.  Gorton  and  Mrs.  Martin  Smith  in  fine  character  ; 


with  Perfection  white  centre.  The  latter  were  1st  with  fou 
plants,  having  Gladys,  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  a  Seedling,  and 
Perfection.     Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  2nd. 

The  best  gold-centre  was  Twilight,  a  dark,  shaded  variety, 
with  a  brilliant  gold  centre,  from  Mr.  R.  Gorton.  Mr.  Brown 
was  2nd,  with  J.  J.  Keen. 

The  be*t  white-centre  was  Mrs.  H.  Turner,  from  Mr. 
Brown.    Mr.  R.  Holding  came  2nd,  with  Ethel. 

The  premier  Alpine  was  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  from  Messrs. 
Phillips  &  Taylor. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  a  quartette  of  named  gold-laced 
Polyanthus,  all  comparatively  new.  George  IV.,  Lord  Lincoln, 
Exile,  Cheshire  Favourite,  and  others.  Where  are  they  V 
Messrs.  J.  Pope  &  Son  had  Trilby,  Tiny,  and  Mrs.  Brownhill, 
black-grounds;  and  Middleton  Favourite,  red-ground. 

The  best  basket  of  species  and  varieties  of  Primulas  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Pope  &  Son.  It  contained  some  fine  blue 
Polyanthus. 

MIDLAND     DAFFODIL. 

April  25.— The  spacious  show  house  at  the  Edgbaston 
Botanical  Gardens  overflowed  with  Daffodils  on  the  above 
date,  and  there  was  an  excellent  representation  of  the  leading 
varieties,  and  not  a  few  that  are  high-priced,  and  which  in 
consequence  find  their  way  slowly  into  general  cultivation. 
There  were  Daffodils  from  Ireland  and  Jersey  ;  from  the  ex- 
treme west ;  from  Chester  and  Lincoln  ;  while  the  immediate 
district  rendered  a  good  account  of  itself.  The  background 
of  foliage  and  flower  provided  by  Mr.  Latham  set  off  the 
flowers  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  leading  class  was  for  fifty  varieties  of  the  Coronat 
sections,  but  excluding  Narcissus  tazetta,  and  there  were  six 
competitors.  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court,  Here- 
ford, was  1st,  with  superb  examples  of  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Weardale  Perfection,  Horsfieldi,  St.  John's  Beauty,  Monarch, 
aurantium,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Poetarum, 
Red  Coat,  Emperor,  Grandee,  Sir  Watkiu,  Dorothy  E. 
Wcmyss,  &c.  Very  fine  also  was  the  2nd  prize  lot  from 
Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  Lanarth,  Cornwall.  3rd,  The  Rev.  J. 
Jacob,  Whitchurch. 

With  twelve  varieties  of  true  Trumpet  Daffodils  (Magni 
eoronali),  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  Lismore,  Ireland,  was  1st, 
with  magnificent  examples  of  Weardale  Perfection,  P.  R.  Barr, 
Madame  Pletnp,  Empress  Victoria,  Glory  of  Leyden,  Apricot, 
Grandee,  Madame  de  Graaf,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  tfce.  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Bassaleg,  Monmouth,  his  flowers  also  very  fine. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Young,  Lincoln,  was  an  excellent  3rd. 

With  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Edgbaston  (gr.,  Mr. 
Cryer),  was  1st,  with  fine  examples  of  Horsfieldi,  Princess, 
Empress,  Henry  Irving,  Emperor,  and  Grandee.  The  Rev. 
N.  G.  Eyre,  Rock  Vicarage,  Bewdley,  who  had  similar 
varieties,  was  placed  equal  1st,  the  two  collections  came  so 
close  to  each  other  in  development. 

Miss  Currev  was  again  1st  with  twelve  varieties  of  Medio 
Coronati  varieties,  having  in  fine  character  conspicuus, 
Crown  Prince,  Gloria  Mundi,  Maggie  May,  Flora  Wilson, 
Queen  Sophia,  Lulworth,  Firebrand,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  three 
others.  Mr.  H.  B.  Young  was  a  good  2nd,  his  chief  varieties 
were  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  C.  J.  Back- 
house, and  Mrs.  Langtry. 

The  only  collection  of  six  varieties  came  from  Mr.  Leonard 
Brown,  Brentwood,  who  had  in  excellent  character  Sir 
Watkin,  Frank  Miles,  conspicuus,  Gwyther,  Beatrice,  and 
Mrs.  Langtry. 

With  six  varieties  oT  Parvi  Coronati,  Miss  Currey  was 
again  1st  out  of  seven  competitors  :  having  Chaucer,  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  ornatus,  Poetarum,  Beatrice  Hesseltine,  and 
Cassandra ;  but  Mr.  H.  B.  Young  ran  her  so  close  that  equal 
1st  prizes  were  awarded.  He  had  Baroness  Heath,  Poetarum, 
Mary,  John  Bain,  Model,  and  ornatus. 

Then  followed  two  classes,  severally  for  twelve  and  six 
varieties,  in  which  there  could  only  be  shown  flowers  below  a 
certain  value.  It  was  the  means  of  permitting  those  who 
cannot  afford  the  more  expensive  varieties  opportunities  for 
displaying  what  they  can  do  with  cheaper  sorts. 

Some  special  prizes  given  by  Messrs.  J.  Pope  &  Son  for  a 
collection  of  varieties  in  the  three  main  sections,  brought 
several  exhibitors,  each  having  to  fill  a  space  of  18  feet. 
The  Rev.  J.  Jacob  was  placed  1st  with  an  interesting  collec- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Cooke,  Shrewsbury,  2nd. 

Plants  in  Pots. 

Daffodils  grown  in  pots  were  a  good  feature,  the  pots  being 
limited  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  J.  R.  Kenrick  took  the 
1st  prize  with  twelve  pots,  having  well  developed  Emperor, 
Cynosure,  Horsfieldi,  Golden  Spur,  Leedsii,  amabilis,  Sir 
Watkin,  &c.     Mr.  Isaac  Cooke  was  2nd. 

There  was  a  class  for  six  pots  also,  much  the  same  varieties 
being  staged. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  1st,  with  six  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
having  well  known  varieties  in  good  character;  and  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham  was  2nd. 

Early  single  Tulips  in  pots  were  an  exceptionally  fine 
feature.  The  best  six  varieties— all  finely  developed— came 
from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  the  varieties  Proserpine,  rectified, 
rose  and  buff,  Joost  Vau  Voudel  and  its  white  variety, 
Keizer's  Kroon,  Fabiola,  and  Spaendock,  a  novel  variety, 
flaked  rose  and  white.  Mr.  J.  A.  Kunrick  was  2nd,  having 
distinct  from  the  foregoing  M.  Tresor,  a  fine  yellow  self,  and 
Admiral  Reinier,  white,  flaked  with  crimson. 

Some  excellent  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  staged, 
grand  Cyclamens,  Lilium  Hnrri.sii,  and  Cinerarias  ;  these  and 
the  Cyclamen  gave  brilliant  patches  of  colour  among  the 
yellow  Daflodils. 
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Decouative  Class. 

There  were  several  illustrations  of  the  maimer  in  which 
Daffodils  can  be  utilised  for  decorative  purfoses.  One  class 
was  for  a  table  6  feet  by  3  feet,  Messrs.  J.  Pope  &  Sons 
taking  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Cook  the  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kenrii  k  had  the  best  group  of  spring  flowers 
suitable  for  a  hall  or  drawing-room  arranged  on  a  small  round 
table.  Here  Mr.  Kenkiok  was  1st,  having  Tulips,  Anemones, 
&c,  in  association  with  ■Daffodils  ;  Mr.  A.  T.  Bird,  Moseley, 
was  2nd. 

Charming  shower  bouquets  of  Dalfodils  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Kenrkk,  and  some 
delightful  bowls  of  Daffodils  were  also  staged. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham  offered  special  prizes  for  three  bowls  of 
Polyanthuses,  and  in  annther  class  for  the  same  number  of 
other  Daffodils,  to  illustrate  how  they  can  be  grown  in  this 
way  in  the  house,  and  the  result  in  both  cases  was  eminently 
satisfactory. 

One  interesting  class  was  for  a  box  or  basket  of  cut  blooms 
of  Daffodils,  carefully  packed  for  transmission  by  rail,  and 
which  had  to  be  sent  in  that  way  and  delivered  on  the 
morning  of  the  Exhibition.  The  1st  prize  went  to  Messrs. 
Maugher  &l  Son,  Guernsey,  who  had  bunches  of  several 
varieties  securely  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  wooden 
box,  which,  with  its  contents,  arrived  in  a  thoroughly  fresh 
condition.  Messrs.  J.  T.  White  &  Sons,  Spalding,  with  a 
box  packed  in  much  the  same  way,  were  '2nd. 

Miscellaneous. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  Ltd.,  Chester,  Barr  &  Son,  London, 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  J.  R.  Pearson  it  Eon,  Lowdham, 
and  J.  Pope  &  Sons  all  contributed  comprehensive  collections 
of  Daffodils  in  fine  character.  Messrs.  Bocg  &  Robertson, 
of  Dublin,  had  Daffodils  and  a  fine  collection  of  Tulips  ;  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham  had  a  representative  collection  of  Narcissi  and 
also  Tulips  ;  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  a  collection 
of  flowers. 


FIRST  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

The  first  of  the  flower  shows  held  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
on  April  IS  was  a  great  success.  The  exhibits  were  not  in  a 
tent,  but  in  a  building  more  worthy  of  then,,  and  that  was 
prettily  decorated  in  white  and  green.  Hanging  baskets 
were  arranged  on  the  colonnades  high  up,  and  were  filled 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  The  Managing  Committee  must 
have  worked  quickly,  as  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  no 
beginning  had  been  made,  and  the  grouod  was  not  even 
levelled. 

The  exhibits  sent  were  so  numerous  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  hall  will  be  large  enough  for  the  greater  numbers 
expected  in  July. 

Among  the  Orchids  were  a  fine  set  of  seedliDg  Catthelia 
from  M.  Maron,  among  them  Ladio-Cattleya  x  Imperatrice 
de  Russie,  L.  x  callistoglossa,  and  L.  x  highburyensis. 

Other  fine  Orchids  were  shown  by  M.  Beranek,  notably 
Phaius  x  Cooksoniand  P.  x  Normani;  *  >dontoglossum  luteo- 
purpureuin  with  a  splendid  raceme ;  Dendrobium  nobile 
Oooksonianum,  D.  Phahcnopsis,  D.  Brymerianum,  and  others. 
M.  Regnier  sent  Vanda  ccerulescens,  Phahcnopsis  and  Cypri- 
pedium  ;  MM.  Cappe  et  tils,  a  fine  Cattleya  Mendeli  :  and  M. 
Dalle  and  M.  Magne  various  good  specimens. 

Besides  the  Orchids  there  were  tine  masses  of  ornamenta 
plants,  prominent  among  them  were  Palms  from  MM.  Delavier 
et  Chautin,  Lilacs  from  MM.  Boucher  et  Croux,  charming 
flowering  shrubs  from  M.  Croux  ;  bulbous  plants,  alpine  plants, 
a  collection  of  Primroses  and  Cinerarias  from  MM.  Vilmorin, 
Alidrieux  etCie.  ;  bulbous  plants  from  MM.  Thiebaut-Legendre 
and  Emile  Tliicbaut ;  some  fine  Bougainvillea  glabra  from  M. 
Nonin  ;  variegated  plants  from  M.  Sallier  ;  Amaryllis  from  M. 
Ferard  ;  Carnations  from  M.  Kaczlca  ;  Anthuriums,  Dracicna 
Sanderiana  and  Bromeliadsfroni  MM.  Duval  et  tils  ;  Cacti  from 
M.  Simon  ;  Roses  from  MM.  Leveque  ;  Lilacs  and  Violets  from 
M.  Millet,  and  some  excellent  fruit  and  vegetables.  ( '.  T.  '.'. 


Mr.  Jones  also  exhibited  an  Onion  named  Al,  sown  on 
August  2S,  1S9S,  thus  showing  its  good  keeping  qualities 
Mr.  H.  Wright,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Austen  Smith,  Crabwood,  South- 
ampton, showed  excellent  specimens  of  Cineraria  stellata. 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  of  the  Shirley  Nurseries,  had  a  magnificent 
display  of  cut  blooms  of  Narcissus  and  flowering  shrubs. 

Beckenham  Horticultural.— The  subject  of  "Edibl. 
Stem  Plants,"  was  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  above 
society  on  Friday,  April  27,  by  Mr.  Dean.  Much  useful 
information  was  given  respecting  these  important  winter 
vegetables,  especially  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Celery, 
Leeks,  Cardoons,  &c.  The  new  variety  of  Rhubarb,  known 
as  "  Dawes'  Champion,"  Mr.  D°an  described  as  of  great  value. 
It  was  recommended  to  increase  the  stock  of  Asparagus  by 
araising  plants  annually  from  selected  seed.  The  various 
methods  of  forcing  vegetables  adopted  by  large  growers  was 
carefully  described. 

Chester  Paxton.— The  members  of  this  Society  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  excellent  display  of  spring  flowers, 
which  they  made  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  the  26th  ult. 
An  exhibit  which  occupied  the  most  prominent  position  was 
one  sent  by  Dr.  Mules,  The  Old  Parsonage,  Gresford,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  hardy  spring  flowers 
in  the  Society's  district.  This  exhibit  consisted  of  new  and 
rare  species  of  hardy  Primulas,  single  and  double-flowered 
Primroses,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  choice  Daffodils. 
Exceedingly  effective  was  a  vase  containing  a  dozen  blooms 
of  Narcissus  Madame  de  Graaf,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  Close  by,  in  another  vase,  was  the  same  number  of 
blooms  of  N.  Virgin  Mary,  a  valuable  variety,  the  stock  of 
which,  we  believe,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Doctor.  Primula 
viscosa  purpurea,  var.  coccinea  (BaekViou.se),  and  P.  viscosi 
muralis,  were  very  fine.  An  exhibit  from  the  Eaton  Gardens, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  residence,  although  of  a  different 
nature,  was  equally  attractive  to  the  public,  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  gardener,  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes.  Note- 
worthy were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  hybrid  Azaleas,  in 
various  shades  of  colour  ;  Cineraria  stellata,  Arums,  several 
varieties  of  Schizanthus,  Lilacs,  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  William 
Allen  Richardson  Roses,  as  well  as  several  choice  varieties  of 
Narcissus,  Tulips,  Polyanthus,  blue  Primroses,  and  other  out- 
door spring  flowers.  Miss  Humberston,  Newton  Hall,  per 
Mr.  R.  Wakefleld,  sent  an  interesting  collection  of  well  grown 
specimens  of  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Primroses, 
Muscaris,  &c.  Other  exhibitors  included  Mr.  John  Wynne, 
Waverton ;  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  Glan  Aber  Park ;  and  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  whose  collection  of  Narcissus  blooms  was  much 
admired. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'.— The  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish 
Room,  Bristol,  on  Thursday.'April  28,  Mr.  G.  Brook  presiding. 

The  report  presented  showed  that  the  Society  is  progress- 
ing, the  present  total  membership  being  120,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  60.  The  financial  statement  was  also 
satisfactory,  the  balance  in  hand  after  all  expenses  were  paid 
being  £0  2s.  3d. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Improvement.— The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Institu- 
tional the  28th  ult.  Dr.  J.  Groves  presided  over  a  moderate 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  J.  G.  Walker  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Vine," 

On  the  25th  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  examination 
was  hold  at  Cowes,  when  several  members  presented  them- 
selves for  examination.  The  candidates  have  been  assisted 
in  their  studies  by  Mr.  S.  Heaton,  horticultural  instructor  in 
the  county. 

Shirley  and  Districts  Gardeners'  and  Amateurs' 
Mutual  Lmprovement.-Tlie  monthly  meeting  was  held 
on  Monday  23rd  ult.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  presided  over  a  good 
attendance.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  Gardens,  Terrace  House, 
Southampton,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Cultivation  ol  \ 
tables,"  more  especially  dealing  with  varieties  suitable  for 
e  rly  forcing;  and  illustrated  his  remarks  with  some  very  inn 
samplesof  Seakale,  Rhubarb,  Teas,  Beans,  Cucumbers,  &c. 


Enquiry. 


Protection  of  Trees  against  Horses. — A 
correspondent  (Mr.  Jas.  Gibson)  would  be  glad  if 
some  of  our  readers  would  kindly  inform  him 
through  our  columns  if  there  are  any  means  of 
preventing  horses  nibbling  the  bark  of  Elm  and 
Lime-trees?  He  has  tree  guards  <>  fe<st  high,  but 
still  the  horses  reach  the  branches.  It  is  an 
aveDue-plantation  of  some  hundreds  of  trees. 
Smearing  with  Stockholm-tar  has  failed  to  prevent 
injury,  although  it  lessened  it. 


The  Weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  April  22  to  April  28, 1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 


1900. 


a 


Temperature  of 
the  Air. 


At  9  a.m. 
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Tempera- 
ture  OF  THE 
Soil  at  9  a.m. 


deg.  deg.jdep. 

Sun. 

8.S.W.  60-l|52'S|73-4 

Mon.  28 

N.N.E. 

19  0 

46-]  62  3 

TUES.  21 

E.S.E. 

46-8  61-3 

Wed.  25 

E.N.E. 

45'1 

44-4  47-1 

Tho.  20 

E.N.E. 

42  ^ 

3J  5  51  9 

Fri.    27 

W.N.W. 

47'1 

43-4  50- 1 

Sat.    28 

E.N.E. 

421 

&7-S  52-5 

Means... 

... 

4S'3 

441  .r.7'0 

deg. 

41  2 
43  8 
395 
433 
29  2 
318 
40-2 


0'0i 


Tot. 

o-o; 


deg. 
51"  6 
53'2 
52-6 
51  9 

47  e 

46'6 

47'2 

50  1 


-  « 


40-1 
I','  s 
50-3 
50 
49  7 
4S  7 
4S-1 


A  R  K  E  T  S. 


CO  VENT  GABDEX,  MAY  3. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  prii 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  Tbe  prices  depeDd  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 

Out  Flowers,  &c. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus  "Fern,'* 

bunch      2 

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  ..  1 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen  12 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  3 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  l 
Lilac,  white,  bunch  3 
—  mauve,  bunch...  6 
Lilmm  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lilian!  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches... 
Maidenhair      Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 

Mignonette,  per  doz. 
bunches 


deg.  deg. 

4(5-5  32*7 
16'fl  44  E 
47*1  31*6 
5  34  9 
47  8  17' C 
47-8  22-1 
17-  M-S 

47-3  31'2 


16  0-22  0 


Fruit.— Average 
».  d.  t,  d 

Apples, Nova  Scotia, 

Nonpareil, 

per  barrel 
—  Tasmanian  (va 

rious    sorts) 

case 
Apples,     Victorian, 

Cises        

Bananas,  bunch  .. 
Cherries,  per  box  ... 
Figs  (New),  p.  doz. 


d.  j.  d.  s.  d.  f.  d. 

Narcissus,        Phea- 

0    2  6      santsEye,doz.bun.  2  6- 

Odoiitoglossuins,per 

6-  2  6  dozen 4  6-91 

0-15  0    Rosee,  lied,  perdoz.  3  0-50 

0-5  0      —  Tea,  white,  doz.  2  6-46 
6-3  0      —  Yellow,  Perles, 

6-6  0  per  doz.  ...  2  6-36 

i  5    —        —  Safrano,  perdoz.  2  0-30 

—  Marechal    Niel, 
0-  C  0  per  doz.  ...  6  0-10  0 

—  Catherine  Mer- 
i  0-  S  0           met,  per  dozen  4  0-60 

Smilax,  per  bunch  4  0-50 
0-12  0     Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  9-10 

i  0-  S  0    Tulips  per  bunch  0  8-16 

Violets,  Parma,  bun.  3  0-50 
I  0-      0      —  dark    (French), 

perdoz.  bchs....  10-30 
,0-60      —  English,  12  bun.  10-20 

Wholesale  Price". 

I  i.  d.  i.  d. 

Graphs,  Hamburgh. 

new,  per  lb.    ...     4  0-50 
1    —  Muscats,    new, 

per  lb 10  0    — 

—  Almeira,       per 
dozen  lb.       ...    S  0-12  0 

Melons,  each        ...    3  0-40 
reaches,  per  dozen  36  0    — 
[  Strawberries,  per  lb. 

A.  ...     4  0    — 

Class  B.  ...    2  0    — 


10  0  14  0 

12  6-lfi  0 
8  0-12  0 
16    — 

4  0-90 


Vegetables. — Average  Wholesale  Price? . 


i.  d.  *.  d. 

Artichokes,   Globe, 

per  doz.  ...  2  0    — 

—  Jerusalem,   per 

sieve    10    — 

Asparagus,    Sprue, 

per  bundle     ...  0  6    — 

—  English, natural  5  0    — 

—  Giant,  bundle..  4  0-50 

—  Montaubam    ...  2  6    — 

—  Perpiguon      ...  0  10  — 

—  Spanish,  bndl.  1  2    — 

—  T^ulovse        ...  t  0-  1  9 
Beans,    Channel 

Islands,  per  lb.  0  S-  0  9 

—  Madeira,  basket  2  0-30 

—  French,  packets 

per  lb 0  4-06 

—  —    Broad,  or 
Longpods,      in 

flats      ...         ...  3  0-  3  6 

—  English      Dwf. 

per  lb OS-0  9 

Beetroots,  per  dozen  10    — 

—  per  bush.  ...  2  0  — 
Broccoli,     Cornish, 

per  crate         ...  s  0-10  0 

Cabbage,  tally      ...  7  0-  &  0 

—  dozen 16    — 

Carrots,  English,  p. 

dozen    bunches  3  0-40 

—  cwt  bags        ..  4  0-50 

—  French,      small 

flats    5  0-  6  0 

new,  bnclis.  16-19 

Cauliflowers,       per 

dozeu  ...  1  0-  'J  0 

—  Cornish  crate.' . .  8  "-11  0 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ...  0  2A   — 
Oress,  doz.  punnets  1  o    — 
Cacumbers,  doz.  ...  3  0-40 
Endive,  new  French, 

per  dozen       ...  16    — 
Garlic,  per  lb.      ...  0  3    — 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, bundle   ...  16-20 

—  forei gn,    per 

bundle 10-12 

—  loose,  per  doz.  10  — 
Leaks, p.  doz.bnchs.  2  0  — 
Lettuce,      French, 

Oabbage.  dozen  13    — 

—  French   Cos 
(good),  per  doz.  3  0-40 


.  doz. 


j.  d.  i.  d. 


4  0 


0  10 


4  0- 


6  6    — 

2  0-30 
10-16 

0  3-04 
4  0-40 

0  4-09 


0H- 
...   14  0-15  0 


Mint,  new, '  p. 

bunches 
Mushrooms,  house, 

per  lb. ... 
Onions,      picklers, 

per  sieve 

—  Valencia,  cases  10  0-11  0 

—  English,  cwt....    6  0    - 

—  Egyptian,     per 

cwt.  ... 
Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  per  sieve 
Peas,    French,    per 

lb.  pkt. 
Flats 

—  Jersey,     forced 
per  lb 

P  o  t  a  t  o  s  ,  New 
Channel  I  s- 
lands,  frames, 
per  lb 

—  Tenerifle,    in 
boxes,  cwt. 

—  French  Kids., in 

boxes,  per  lb.     0  2$  — 

per  cwt.    ...  IS  0^20  0 

Radishes   Long,  doz. 

bunches  ...    0  6-09 

—  round,  doz.    ...    0  3-09 
Rhubarb,    home 

grown,  natural, 
perdoz.  bundles 

—  Yorks 

Salad,  small,  pun- 
nets, per  dozen 

Salsafy,  bundle      ... 
Seakale,       natural, 

per  dozen 
Shallots,  pei  lb.    ... 
Spinach,    W 

small   leaf,  per 

bushel 

Tomatos,      Canary, 

deeps    

—  English, 
per  ib 

Turnips,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  cwt.  bags 

—  new  French, per 
bunch  

Watercress,  p.  doz. 
bunohfl1: 


1  0-2     0 
0  6-  0  9 


1  3 
0  5 


6  0 
0  3 


2  6    — 

3  0-40 


1  0-  1 


2  0-26 
2  0-30 


0  7 


Remarks.— The  weather  for  the    past  wet-k  has  been  line 
but  very  dull,  with  cold  wind. 


0  4-06 

Rem  irks.— Asparagus  iu  variety  now  i    m  ng  in,  an 
vary  according  to  size  of  bundle,  which  vai 

Forced  Seakale  is  past. 

Pot  a  : 

Main  Crop,  and  Op-tO-Date,  &C 

110,.;    other    varieties,    70s.    to  3<     i    PotattW 

from  45.  0-'.  to  7s,  in   greal 
Germau,  various,  in  bags,  3s.  v  ■    to4s 

.  . 
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Planth  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacias,  per  dozen  12 

".'-   ;iIi|!(iM,v    p.    <102.  5 

Arbor- vits!,  var.  ,doz.  6 

A3p'distras(  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var., doz.  12 

—  viridia,  per  doz.  9 
Dutch     Hyacinths, 

per  doz.    ..          ...  8 

Ericas, var.per  doz.  12 
Euonymua,  various, 

per  dozen  ...  6 
EvergreenH,      var. , 

per  duzon           ...  4 

Ferns.amaLl.por  100  4 


d.  s.  d.  i 
0-18  0  J 
O-70; 
0-36  0 
0-36  0 
0-10  6  I 
0-30  0 
0-10  0 
0-30  0 
0-13  0 

0-15  0 
0-36  0 

0-18  0  { 

0-13  0 


j.  d.  8.  d. 

Ferns,    in   variety, 

per  dozen     ...  4  0-1S  0 

Ficus  elastica,  each  16-76 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         10-50 

Genistas,  per  doz...  6  0-90 

Lily  of  Valley,  each  19-30 

Lyeopodiums,  doz.  3  0-40 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen  ...  8  0-12  0 
Myrtles,  per  dozen  6  0-90 
Palma,  various,  ea.  1  0-15  0 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen  8  0-12  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.  5  0-S    0 


0-6  0   Tulips,  per  doz. 


16-2i 


CORN. 

A\  EBAO.E  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.)(  for  the 
week  ending  April  28,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
■3899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
'figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1899. 

1908. 

Difference. 

Wheat            

.s.     d. 
85      0 

s.      d. 
26      0 

s.    d. 
+     1      0 

Bxrley        

25    10 

25       2 

-OS 

Oats 

17       5 

17    11 

+     00 

Lor  respondent 


*t*  We  are  obliged  to  omit  this  week  many  Utters 
upon  the  subject  oft  lie  Royal  Hokticultur  \  i, 
Society. 

Ants  in  Peach-hoi  bes  :  South  Coast.  The  Ballm- 
Uinraia  Ant  Destroyer,  made  by  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  19,  Hope  Street, 
(Jlasgow,  is  said  to  be  a  very  efficient  article. 
May  be  obtained  retail  of  the  horticultural 
sundriesmen. 

Books:  Alpha.    Kemp's  How  to  lay  out  a  (la 
published  by  Messrs.  Bradbury.  Agnew  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Bouverie  Street,  Wbitefriars,  E.C. 

Bowling  (jIreens:  James  Heald.  Wo  would 
refer  you  to  the  full  directions  for  making  these, 
given  in  our  issue  for  September  2,  1811'.),  which 
can  be  purchased  of  the  publisher  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  for  3.W.,  post  free. 

■Catawba  Grape  :  South  Coast.  This  is  a  favourite 
American  variety  ;  glutinous,  sweet  and  juicy, 
and  a  good  cropper,  with  a  "foxy  "  flavour  that 
is  not  much  appreciated  here.  Vines  are  in- 
creased by  layers,  eyes,  and  cuttings.  You  may 
he  able  to  obtain  it  at  some  of  the  best  nurseries. 
It  would  scarcely  ripen  its  fruits  on  a  south 
wall  in  this  country  excepting  in  very  hot 
summers. 

Correction — Mf.tford's  Lemon  (see  p.  "267,  tig. 
86>).  It  uhould  not  have  been  stated  that  this 
illustration  was  "natural size,''  and  the  following 
explanations  should  have  been  given  in  the 
legend  : — A,  fruit,  reduced  J  ;  B,  twig,  showing 
small  spines  and  slightly  winged  leaf  stalks,  re 
duced  i  ;  C,  reduced  sketch,  showing  pair  of 
fruits  as  produced  at  Kew  ;  i>,  ordinary  Lemon 
for  comparison,  reduced  £.  Apropos  of  this  illus- 
tration it  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  is 
usually  termed  half  natural  size  in  a  reduced  pic- 
ture is  really  only  a  quarter  natural  size,  on  the 
principle  that  an  area  of  4  square  feet,  if  reduced 
to  half  its  length  and  width,  contains  only  1  square 
foot.  A  friend,  on  seeing  the  picture  of  the 
Lemon  iu  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  after  having 
seen  the  fruit  it  represented,  ridiculed  the  state- 
ment that  the  former  was  half  the  size  of  the 
latter.  Iu  these  matters  half  is  only  a  quarter, 
and  a  quarter  is  only  a  sixteenth  !  The  measure- 
ments in  the  text  were  correct,  and  the  $  in  the 
legend  showed  the  real  slate  of  the  case. 

Double-flowered  Azalea:  E.  A.  C.  S.  Appa- 
rently it  is  one  of  the  varieties  obtained  by  Mr. 
Carmicbael  many  years  ago  by  crossing  A. 
amrrna  and  A.  obtusa. 

Englf.r&  Prantl  :  Nicois;  Pjlanzenfamilien.  The 
publisher  is  Mr.  W.  Engelmann  of  Leipsic.     The 


recent  publication    of   the   Index   renders  these 
elaborate  volumes  much  more  easy  to  consult. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus:  J.  Voss.  Your  plant  is 
very  precocious  in  flowering  in  its  second  year. 
We  have  often  had  flowers  and  seed-vessels  sent 
us  by  correspondents  resident  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country. 

Fancy  and  Show  Pelargoniums  :  J.  O.  Of 
course,  these  plants  can  be  raised  from  cuttings 
nine  months  in  the  year,  but  the  almost  matured 
shoots,  and  the  lower  parts  of  these,  make  the 
best  cuttings.  Strike  them  singly  in  60's  iu 
sandy  loam,  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
as  for  example,  a  front  shelf,  not  affording  much 
water  till  rooted. 

i  sers  in  U.SA.  :  Dissatisfied.  We  would 
advise  you  to  make  enquiries  at  the  Office  for 
Emigration,  Broadway.  Westminster,  the 
officials  there  having  fuller  information  on  all 
such  matters  than  we  can  possibly  obtain.  Mouey 
Orders  payable  in  the  U.S.A.  are  issued  here. 
An  American  U.S.A.  dollar  is  worth  4s.  2W., 
and  100  cents  are  reckoned  to  this  coia,  so  that 
the  value  is  about  that  of  a  halfpenny,  English. 

Hyacinth  :  C.  S.  d-  Co.  A  curious  reversion,  but 
of  no  value. 

Large  Tropical  Seeds  in  Flat  Poos  :  T.  V. 
The  seeds  of  Entada  scandens,  which  are  some 
times  washed  up  on  our  Western  coasts.  In  the 
West  Indies  the  pod  is  used  as  a  door-knocker. 

Names  of  Plants  :    Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
Consult  the  following  number.  —  Young  Gardiner. 
1    Rhamnus  Alaternus  ;  2,  Forsythiasuspensa. — 
H.  J.  Ross.  Ehodotypus  Kerrioides. — A  Reader. 
1'runus  triloba. — Jos.  S.    Forsythia  suspensa. — 
F.  B.    Amelancbier   vulgaris. — I).   M.    1,   Sa.xi- 
fraga  crassifolia  ;    2,  Doronicum   plantagineum  ; 
3,   Leucojum  cestivum  ;   4,  Anemone  fulgens  ;  5, 
not  found  ;  6,  Muscari  botryoides  :  7,  not  found  ; 
8,  Dielytra   formosa. — if.    E.,    Bristol.     Dendro- 
bium  Findlayanum,  an   exceptionally  large  and 
listmct  form.      W.  H.  D.     1,  Citrus  nobilis  ;  2, 
Citrus  medica  ;  3,  Citrus  decumana  ;  4,  Begonia 
argentea ;  5,    Eriobotrya   japonica  (Loquat)  ;    6, 
Metrosideros      floribunda      (Bottle  -  brush).   — 
J'.F.  B.     Fritillaria  Meleagris,  variety. — A.  J.  II. 
1,   Dendrobium    suavissimum  ;    2,    Dendrobium 
chrysanthum  ;    3,    D.    aggregatum ;    4,    Begonia 
subpeltata  nigro  rubra.     It  is   impossible  for  us 
to  name  hybrids  of  the  B.  Rex  class.     The  seed- 
ovaries  of  Dendrobium  will  take  several  months 
to  ripen. — A.  <{•  A.  Probably  Leucothoc  axillaris 
var.  longifolia«7/«s  Andromeda  longifolia.— ./.  A. 
1,  Erythronium  dens-canis  ;  2,   Pulmonaria  offici- 
nalis.—  J.   /.    F.      1,    Magnolia    Soulangeana, 
propagated  by  layers  ;  2,   Erica  carnea  ;  3,  Vine 
leaves ;    we   find   no   insects   or   fungi  ;    send   a 
portion     of     the     roots.  —  M.     C,    Rothesay. 
Hippeastrum      marginatum     venustum,      more 
often    called    in    gardens   Amaryllis    marginata 
venusta,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  the  old  form 
which  garden-raised  seedlings  can  give. — C.  B. 
1,    Galium   Aparine  ;    2,    we  do  not  recognise  ; 
□either  is  Tarragon,   neither   is  Forgetme-Not. 
—  Pretoria.      The  Dendrobium,   the  labellnm  of 
which  had   withered,    is    probably  D.    suavissi- 
mum.      In    sending     flowers     of    these    single 
yellow  Dendrobiums,  some  guide  would  be  given 
if  it  was  stated  whether  the  inflorescence  bore 
many  or  few  flowers  ;  2,   Leucojum  asstivum  ;  3, 
Oorydalis  lutea  ;  4,  Forsythia  suspensa ;  5,  Vine 
leaves  show  decay,  in  consequence  of  something 
unsuitable  either  in   the  house  or  the  manage 
ment  ;  6,  Picea  excelsa,  common  Spruce. — /.  O. 
Tulipa  prajcox. 
Peach-leaves  :    M.   B.     The    silver-leaf    disease, 
for  which  there  is  no  known  cure.     Cut  out  the 
affected  branches,  and  feed  the  tree  with  liquid 
manure  occasionally. 
Rhododendron    Leaves    Injured  :     Ignoramus. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  what  has  caused  the 
injury  to  the  leaves  sent.     We  should  imagine  it 
to  be  due  to  frost,  especially  if  certain  varieties 
have  suffered  more  than  others.     Is  your  land  of 
a  very  light  nature,  and   did   the   plants  have 
sufficfent  moisture  during  the  severe  drought  of 
last  season  ? 
Royal  Horticultural  Society:  A.  J.   B.    The 
advantages  are   well  worth  the  amount   of  the 
annual   subscription,   a   few   of    which   we   may 
mention   here  applicable  to  Fellows  subscribing 


1  guinea,  viz  ,  one  transferable  ticket  ;  to  attend 
and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society ;  the 
use  of  the  Lindley  Library  ;  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Society's  Journal;  to  purchase  at  reduced 
rates  such  fruit  as  is  not  required  for  experi- 
mental purposes  at  Chiswick  ;  to  share  in  the 
annual  distribution  of  plants;  to  obtain,  subject 
to  limitations,  analyses  of  soils,  manures,  &c.  ; 
and  several  more  minor  privileges. 

Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry-Plants  Dying- 
off  in  Pots  :  T.  W.  O.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  sent  to  account  for  their 
death,  and  we  should  attribute  it  to  the  application 
of  some  deleterious  substance,  inadvertently  used 
or  otherwise.  The  injury  shows  itself  just  above 
and  below  the  ground  line,  tbe  root  stock  being 
quite  dead. 

Sand  :  H.  B.  The  sample  sent  is  good  enough  for 
nearly  every  gardening  purpose,  excepting 
perhaps  the  propagation  of  hard-wood  plants, 
for  which  it  should  be  washed  in  running  water, 
in  order  to  deprive  it  of  the  loam  with  which  it 
is  slightly  mixed. 

Seakale  :  A.  E.  M.  A  very  superior  sample, 
which  shows  that  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  is 
well  understood  at  the  Hadleigh  Colony  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  suitability  of  the  soil 
of  the  farm  for  Seakale-culture. 

Tulip  :  W.  H.,  and  E.  St.  J.  Tucker.  Fasciation 
and  the  production  of  three  flowers  is  not  very 
uncommon. 

Vinery  Facing  West  :  Alpha.  All  varieties  not 
requiring  a  very  long  season  to  ripen  their  fruit 
would  succeed  in  such  a  vinery,  if  started  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  their  natural  season 
for  starting  into  growth,  including  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Muscat  of  Hungary,  Trebbiano, 
West's  St.  Peter's,  White  Frontignan,  White 
Tokay,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Lady  Downes'  Seedling.  Mrs.  Pince,  Gros  Col- 
mar,  Gros  Maroc,  or  other  varieties  requiring  a 
long  season  of  growth  and  a  very  warm  border, 
should  not  be  planted. 

Vine-shoots  Injured  :  A.  L.  We  are  unable  to 
decide.     Please  send  better  specimens. 

Vines  Diseased  :  W.  Cressn-ell.  See  reply  in  our 
issue  for  April  21,  1900. 

Vines  Unhealthy  :  Gardener,  Farnham.  Nothing 
the  matter,  beyond  improper  conditions  in  the 
vinery  or  vine  border.  Only  a  person  on  the  spot 
and  one  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  culti- 
vation pursued,  can  tell  you  iu  what  particular 
point  your  practice  is  wrong. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  to  Bloom  in  the  Winter  : 
/.  G.  In  order  to  have  plants  of  serviceable 
size  for  flowering  in  the  winter,  the  cuttings 
should  be  taken  in  .Tuly  and  August,  and  consist 
of  nearly-matured  shoots.  They  may  be  struck 
singly  iu  pots  rilled  with  sandy  loam,  or  several 
may  be  placed  in  a  48,  dividing  them  when 
rooted,  and  potting  them  off.  Such  plants,  if 
kept  gently  moving  during  the  winter  in  a  light 
house  having  an  intermediate  temperature,  will 
be  in  fit  condition  in  the  early  spring  to  be  re- 
potted, and  grown  on  rather  more  rapidly.  The 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  till  such 
time  as  they  are  actually  required  to  do  so  in  the 
winter.  Tbe  young  plants  should  be  kept  in 
cold  frames  or  pits  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  not  coddling  them  in  any  way.  The 
points  of  the  sboots  may  be  stopped  twice 
duripg  early  summer.  Keep  them  close  to  the 
glass,  do  not  afford  shade,  nor  afford  large  shifts, 
but  keep  them  in  health  and  vigour  by  manure- 
water. 

Communications  Received.— J.  C— H.  T.— E.  C,  Burnley— 
W.  W.  P.— G.  S.— A.  G.  T.— H.  K.— A.  R.  P.,  Nice-J.  C  — 
Spencer  Moore-D.  D.-J.  R.  S.— J.  B.-A.  M.— W.  T.— 
M'GrigDau— W.  R.— T.  V.— G.  de  A.— CoL  T.— Messrs. 
Blackie  &  Co.— W.  S.-Major  B.— B.  H.,  Cork-C.  W.  D.— 
L  C— A.  Batt— H.  R.-H.  G.  F.— Dr.  W.  Schlich-W.H.A. 
-H.  P.  D.-A.  D.— D.  T.  F.-E.  C— E.  J  — D.  McD  — 
G.  B.  M  — E.  M.— E.  B—  J.  G.  W.-J.  C,  Oxon,— A.  O.  W, 
— D.  R.  W.— J.  C— A.  ON.— A.  E.  M. 

Specimen  Photographs,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks. — 
Justus  Corderoy— J.  E.  J.— Sir  C.  S. 
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THE   EOYAL   ACADEMY. 

THIS  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  and  sculpture 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  last ;  it 
displays  the  usual  number  of  historical  pictures  and 
portraits,  mythological  and  allegorical  subjects, 
landscapes  and  garden  views,  and  groups  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  figure  subjects  and  sculpture  are 
beyond  the  province  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
full  descriptions  of  these  will  take  a  leading  place 
in  the  daily  newspapers  and  weekly  reviews.  The 
better  landscapes  are  usually  in  good  positions  for 
observation,  but  the  reverse  must  be  said  to  be  of 
the  flower  subjects.  Some  of  these'are  close  to  the 
floor,  and  can  only  be  seen  after  painful  stooping  ; 
others  are  as  high  up  as  the  limits  of  the  room  will 
admit,  so  that  it  is  at  times  almost  impossible  to 
know  what  blooms  are  painted.  As  for  the  manner 
of  painting,  an  expression  of  opinion  is  impossible. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  the  numbers  of  some 
of  the  more  elevated  examples,  in  certain  cases  we 
could  not  see  the  numbers  or  find  the  pictures  in  the 
catalogue.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  elevation, 
perhaps  some  of  the  subjects  are  better  removed 
from  a  too  close  scrutiny  ;  we  should  perhaps  feel 
indebted  to  the  hanging  committee  for  possibly 
saving  us  from  painful  sensations.  Certain  pic- 
tures of  flowers  obviously  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  acceptance  than  others,  ordinary  oblong  pictures 
probably  suffer  in  the  severe  struggle  for  existence, 
or  rather  exhibition.  The  man  who  paints  a  life- 
size  vertical  Bulrush  has  a  good  chance  for  accept- 
ance, as  his  picture  will  nicely  till  a  vertical 
vacant  space  by  the  side  of  some  huge 
canvas   near  a  door;   failing  a  vertical  effort,    he 


should  try  a  horizontal,  and  paint  a  Bul- 
rush, or  something  of  the  kind,  lying  Bideways ; 
this,  naturally  enough,  finds  a  place  on  the  top  of 
or  between  two  large  canvases,  and  conveniently 
hides  some  discoloured  patch  of  wall  space.  Flower- 
painters  are  an  inoffensive  race  ;  they  should  not 
be  laughed  at  too  much,  although  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  one's  temper  unruffled  before  the 
little  conventional  attempts  at  Primroses  and  Ivy- 
leaves,  with  a  red-cheeked  Apple  and  snail  (Helix 
hortensis)  thrown  in. 

Of  the  landscapes,  the  three  pictures  by  Alfred 
Parsons,  A.R.A.,  are  superb  ;  to  see  them  is  worth 
a  visit  to  Burlington  House.  The  first  is  43,  "The 
Green  Punt,"  named  after  a  green  boat  in  deep- 
rippled  water,  bounded  in  the  middle  distance  by 
Willows,  and  in  the  foreground  by  Epilobiums, 
and  other  water-loving  plants  ;  all  painted  with  the 
greatest  possible  skill.  If  possible,  a  still  more 
admirable  production  is  the  same  artist's  86, 
"Rain  in  Spring,"  a  second  landscape  with  water, 
a  showery  sky,  rainbow,  and  an  approaching,  distant, 
threatening  storm,  reflected  in  the  water.  In  4, 
"Getting  up  Sheaves"  (George  Clausen,  A.R.A.), 
we  have  a  small  but  admirably  painted  picture  of 
a  harvest- field  with  sunburnt  labourers  toiling  at 
sheaves.  In  the  picture  26,  named  "A  Morning 
Drink,"  we  get  leopards  lapping  at  a  pool  where 
blue  Nymphasas  are  growing  in  profusion  in  the 
foreground.  Returning  to  landscapes,  a  master- 
piece is  seen:  49,  "To  Valley  Pastures"  (Peter 
Graham,  R.A.),  a  mountainous  landscape,  with  a 
valley  pasture  in  the  foreground,  and  mountains 
half  hidden  in  sun-illuminated  mist  in  the  middle 
distance.  A  landscape  with  a  brook,  well  illus- 
trating early  summer,  is  seen  in  97,  "Summer  in 
the  English  West"  (John  W.  North,  A.).  Mr. 
J.  E.  Christie's  "  Pixies  Ring"  is  too  high 
to  be  clearly  visible  ;  it  portrays  children  in  a 
woody  place  where  certain  fungi  are  growing, 
apparently  Agaricus  procerus  and  Russula  rubra, 
the  latter  fungus  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  patches  of  scarlet,  but  we  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  it  in  "Pixies  Ring,''  in  the 
somewhat  Btrange  company  of  procerus.  Of  fruit, 
a  well  executed  picture  of  Michaelmas  Damsons, 
Apples,  and  Barberries,  is  seen  in  108,  "  Fresh 
Gathered,"  by  William  Hughes.  A  famous  flower 
painter,  H.  Fantin-Latour,  sends  a  picture  of 
double  Larkspurs,  low  in  colour  and  ill-defined,  in 
135,  "Pieds  d'Alouette.'  In  242,  "Chinese 
Lanterns,"  Catherine  M.  Wood,  we  have  a  good 
illustration  of  Francheti  "Physalis";  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  inflated  calyx  in  its  green,  orange, 
and  scarlet  stages,  so  giving  a  pretty  diversity  of 
bright  colour.  Mr.  W.  Dendy  Sadler  exhibits 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Awakening  "  (a  not  very 
obvious  explanation  of  his  picture),  two  lovers 
and  a  gardener  in  a  greenhouse  with  Petunias  and 
an  abundance  of  Canterbury  Bells  ;  we  do  not 
remember  having  seen  Canterbury  Bells  extensively 
grown  in  greenhouses,  but  even  "  eminent  horti- 
culturists" don't  know  everything.  A  well  and 
powerfully  painted  picture  of  fruit  is  seen  in  321, 
"  A  Study  of  Fruit,"  by  Amy  C.  Warne,  a  brilliant 
picture  of  Pomegranates,  Oranges,  and  Bananas. 
Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson  sends  a  carefully  studied 
picture  of  a  wintry  landscape  in  339 — "  And  all  the 
air  a  solemn  silence  holds."  A  group  of  "Wild 
Roses"  by  A.  Miles  Albert,  is  given  in  417  :  we 
confess  to  not  appreciating  it  at  all,  and  to  having 
strong  objections  to  the  uniform  black  background. 
Fields  of  Wallflowers  are  skilfully  painted  in  438, 
"  A  Garden  of  Lyonesse  "  (Gilbert  Foster)  ;  and 
close  by,  in  439,  "Spring's  Delights,"  by  R.  Vicat 
Cole,  we  have  one  of  this  admirable  artist's  best 
works,  with  Bluebells,  Hyacinths,  and  Violets  in 
the  foreground.  "The  Flower  Markets  in  Paris  : 
Sunlight  and  Shadow  "  (477),  by  Stuart  Hobkirk, 
is  a  curious  study  of  bright  patches  of  sunlight  and 
deep  shade  in  a  flower-market.  523,  "White 
Pajonies "  (Janetta  R.  A.  Pitman),  and  529 
"Peonies"  (Emily  Duncan),  are  both  near  the 
ceiling.  We  unfortunately  left  our  opera-glasses 
in    the   country,  so   can   say   very  little  of  these 


works  ;  they  do  not  impress  us  as  representations 
of  the  productions  of  the  Messrs.  Kelway.  In  561, 
"Poppies"  (E.  Margaret  Woolhouse),  we  have  a 
group  of  Shirley  Poppies  in  a  vase.  In  the  cata- 
logue we  noted  566  "  Iris  "  (Adeline  Trier),  but  we 
had  a  difficulty  in  finding  it,  owing  to  its  possible 
height,  or  to  a  defect  either  in  the  tickets  or  in 
our  indifferent  eyes.  We  took  some  dark  purple 
Larkspurs  to  represent  "Iris,"  but  we  were  no 
doubt  wrong,  and  our  confusion  was  emphasised  by 
some  ladies  close  by  talking  in  a  loud  voice  about 
'  'engaging  a  cook  with  great  experience. "  In  this  room 
(at  610  we  are  treated  at  the  very  top  of  the  room 
to  a  subject  strangely  called  "Cape  Goosebellies  !  " 
We  failed  to  make  out  any  definite  representation 
of  abdominal  goose -life.  640  represents  "Sweet 
Peas  (Lydia  B.  Mathews)  ;  these  would  certainly 
not  receive  a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  In  Galleries  No.  viii.,  ix., 
x. ,  and  xi.  are  many  studies  of  flowers  of  different 
degrees  of  merit  and  demerit  ;  some  are  carefully 
painted,  others  are  rough  suggestions  or  impressions, 
quickly  and  sometimes  skilfully  knocked  off;  butold 
stagers,  like  the  writer,  shudder  at  "  sugges- 
tions," and  prefer  to  see  a  little  evidence  of  draw- 
ing as  well  as  painting.  In  728,  "Voices  of  the 
Spring  (Emma  Shepherd),  the  Violets  are  undeni- 
ably well  done,  brilliant  and  life-like,  but  what  we 
call  impressions  or  suggestions.  There  are  far  too 
many  small  pictures  of  flowers  in  the  four  latter 
galleries  for  individual  mention  or  criticism  in  this 
paper.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  must 
go  and  see  them  for  themselves.  In  651,  Emily 
Stanton,  we  have  "  Mushrooms,"  a  pretty  group  of 
Mushrooms  on  grass,  some  growing,  others  upside 
down  close  by.  We  have  seen  inverted  and  unin- 
verted  Mushrooms  on  the  Academy  walls  for  half 
a  century  ;  the  apparition  of  the  last  group,  well 
painted  we  admit,  was  too  painful,  and  made  us 
run,  especially  as  we  were  further  irritated  by  the 
representatives  of  "  dress  at  the  Academy"  talk- 
ing about  how  long  they  were  going  to  remain 
in  town  ;  and  then  how  other  dresses  were  going 
to  meet  still  other  dresses  at  "Venice  in  the 
autumn."   W.  G.  S. 


New  or  Noteworthy  Plants. 

—      ♦ 

CYPRIPEDIUM   x   SIR    GEORGE    WHITE 
(Boxalli    x    Stonei). 

A  sufficiently  pretty  and  distinct  hybrid  has 
been  raised  by  Drewett  O.  Drewett,  Esq.,  Riding 
Mill-on-Tyne  (gr.,  Mr.  Etty),  between  C.  Boxalli 
and  C.  Stonei,  and  it  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid 
Society  under  the  above  name.  Both  the  parents 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  hybrid  in  a  more  than  usually 
marked  degree,  both  the  foliage  and  the  flower  in 
all  its  parts  being  a  combination  of  the  parents. 
The  leaves  are  bright  green,  larger  and  harder  than 
those  of  C.  Boxalli.  The  inflorescence  bears  two 
flowers  borne  on  purple  hairy  stalks,  the  base  of 
each  being  furnished  with  a  pale  green  bract  spotted 
with  purple  ;  the  ovaries  are  yellowish  with 
purple  ridges.  The  upper  sepal  of  the  flower, 
which  reflexes  on  each  side,  is  about  2i  inches 
high,  pale  green,  with  a  white  margin,  the  surface 
being  heavily  marked  with  irregular,  blotched, 
purple  lines  of  unequal  length.  The  lower  sepals 
are  large,  and  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  with  a 
few  indistinct  purple  lines.  Petals  extending, 
each  about  4  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  1  inch 
across  at  the  widest, yellowish,  with  shining  purple 
lines  and  veining.  Sepals  and  petals  having  the 
purple  colour  displayed  on  the  outside.  Lip  con- 
spicuous, showing  the  fold  on  the  under  side 
peculiar  to  C.  Stonei,  whitish,  with  rose-coloured 
markings  on  the  face.  Staminode  formed  somewhat 
like  that  of  C.  Boxalli,  but  with  a  change  toward^ 
the  hairy,  cushion-like  form  of  staminode  seen  in 
C.  Stonei.  It  is  a  striking  flower,  comparable 
with,  but  distinct  from  the  C.  x  Boxallo-Roths- 
childianum  of  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.  James 
O'Brien. 
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A     GOOSEBERRY    AND    CURRANT 

DISEASE. 

(Plowriohtia  ribesia,  Sacc.) 

This  fungus,  sometimes  called  Seleroderris  ribesia 
(Pers.),  is  not  by  any  means  rare  on  the  branches 
of  Gooseberry,  Red  aud  Black  Currant,  where  it 
forms  rather  large,  wart-like,  black  bodies  bursting 
transversely  through  the  bark,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  (fig.  92).  It  has  for  a  long  time  been 
noticed  in  scientific  works,  under  one  name  or 
another,  and  must  be  quite  well  known  to  gar- 
deners. Quite  recently  it  has  also  been  mentioned 
in  books  treating  on  plant  diseases  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, accompanied  by  the  remark  that  its  parasitic 
nature  has  not  been  demonstrated,  which  only 
means  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  no  one  had 
attempted  the  experiment. 

Last  year  I  received  a  large  amount  of  diseased 
Gooseberry  branches,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
infecting  two  healthy  young  plants,  one  Goose- 
berry, and  one  Red  Currant,  by  introducing  spores 
into  minute  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  weeks  the  infected  parts  looked 
dry  and  shrivelled,  and  within  three  months  the 
black  spore-bearing  warts  of  the  fungus  burst 
through  the  bark,  extending  for  about  an  inch 
above  and  below  the  point  of  inoculation.  Several 
attempts  to  inoculate  by  placing  germinating  spores 
on  the  uninjured  young  bark  produced  no  result, 
showing  that  the  parasite  belongs  to  the  category 
known  as  wound-fungi— that  is,  the  spores  can 
only  gain  a  foot-hold  on  an  injured  surface.  But 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  minute  wound  made 
by  the  point  of  a  lancet  is  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  the  spores  to  germinate  and  enter  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that 
opportunities  will  not  be  wanting  under  natural 
conditions  for  enabling  inoculation  to  be  effected  ; 
and  the  fact  that,  when  the  disease  once  appears, 
its  spread  is  rapid,  proves  this  to  be  the  case. 

If  a  very  thin  slice  or  section  is  cut  from  a  black 
pustule  or  stroma,  as  it  is  technically  called,  of  the 
fungus,  numerous  minute  flask  shaped  cavities  are 
seen  to  occupy  its  upper  free  surface.  Each  cavity 
contains  a  large  number  of  cylindrical  spore-sacs, 
or  asci,  each  containing  eight  colourless  spores, 
arranged  in  a  single  row.  When  mature,  the 
spores  escape  from  the  open  mouth  of  the  flask- 
shaped  cavities  or  perithecia,  when  they  are 
probably  dispersed  by  rain  and  wind. 

Preventive  Measures. — As  infected  branches  are 
invariably  killed,  it  is  important  to  remove  and 
burn  all  such  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Geo.  Massee. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  x  WENDLANDIANUM. 

In  describing  this  pretty  hybrid,  a  form  of  which 
was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on 
May  5,  p.  275,  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  doing  the  best  he 
could  with  the  information  at  his  disposal,  writes  : 
— "  This  beautiful  but  puzzling  plant,  introduced 
by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. ,  of  St.  Albans,  from 
the  Popayan  ranges,  New  Granada,  appeared  with 
0.  crispum  Lehmanni,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  derived  from  it  with  some  other 
species  which  grows  there— possibly  0.  cirrosum, 
though  the  column-wings  and  crest  show  little 
affinity  with  our  present  plant." 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  suggested  that  0. 
crinitum,  as  one  of  the  other  parents,  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  correct,  although  its  known  habitat 
is  very  wide  of  its  recorded  locality. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  O.  crispum 
Lehmanni  is  one  of  the  parents,  and  on  perusing  a 
letter  received  from  Consul  F.  C.  Lehmaun,  in 
which  he  briefly  describes  a  new  Odontoglossum 
hybrid  which  he  had  found,  which  tallies  closely 
with  the  characters  of  the  plant  illustrated  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  think 
it    most   probable   that   the  0.   x  Wendlandiamim 


would  be  derived  from  0.  crispum  Lehmanni  and 
the  O.  aspidorhinum,  Lehm.,  which  was  sent  to 
this  country  by  its  discoverer,  together  with 
various  other  Odontoglossums,  about  the  time  he 
wrote.  0.  aspidorhinum  has  the  spiny  crest  which 
formed  the  puzzling  feature  in  0.  Wendlandiamim, 
and  is  otherwise  when  crossed  with  0.  c.  Lehmanni, 
a  more  likely  combination  than  any  other  suggested. 
A  strengthening  circumstance  in  the  argument  is 
that  Mr.  McBean,  of  Cooksbridge,  who  flowered  the 
variety  illustrated,  acquired  many  of  the  0.  cris- 
pum Lehmanni  and  other  Odontoglossums  sent  over 
by  Consul  F.  C.  Lehmann,  though,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  he  failed  to  label  the  plants,  or  keep  them 
separate  from  others.  O.  crispum"  Lehmanni  is 
itself  a  pretty  and  singular  plant,  bearing  profusely 
well-rounded  flowers,  apparently  intermediate 
between   0.   Pescatorei   and  O.  crispum,  with,    as 
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Fig.  92.— plowriohtia  bibesiA. 

a.— Fungus  on  a  portion  of  Red  Currant  stem  ;  natural  size. 
B. — Fungus  on  Gooseberry  branch  ;  natural  size. 
"■- — Section  through  a  fungus  showing  the  flask-shaped  peri- 
thecia on  the  upper  surface  of  the  stroma  ;  x  15. 
d. — A  single  ascus  containing  eight  spores  ;  x  400. 


Reichenbach  stated  in  the  original  record,  "usually 
purple  and  brown  tint  in  the  flowers." 

Odontoglossum  x  Wendlandianum,  Rolfe,  was 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  6,  1889  ; 
and  0.  aspidorhinum,  Lehm.,  sp.  nov.,  Sept.  2S, 
1895,  p.  356.  James  O'Brien. 


FLOWERS  in  the  SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES. 
While  the  budding  woods  have  been  starred 
with  silvery  breadths  of  wild  Anemones,  the  pale 
blue  form,  known  as  A.  Robinsoniana,  perhaps  the 
most  charming  of  all  the  Windflowers,  has  displayed 
its  refined  beauty  in  the  garden  ;  and  under  no 
conditions  does  this  Anemone  reveal  its  attractions 
so  unstintingly  as  when  growing  in  a  grassy  dell  or  on 
a  sloping  bank  near  some  rugged  tree-bole,  associated 
with  a  scattering  of  Lent  Lilies,  or  other  pale 
yellow  Narcissi.  Anemone  fulgens  has  here  and 
there  retained  its  vivid  colouring  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  month,  the  Aldborough  variety 
being  exceptionally  brilliant  during  its  concluding 
fortnight.     A.   apennina  has  been  a  sheet  of  soft 


blue,  and  is  most  valuable  for  naturalisation  irj 
open  woodland  glades,  where  it  increases  rapidly, 
proving,  in  many  instances,  far  more  easy  to 
establish  than  the  common  Wood  Anemone.  The 
bright  yellow  A.  ranunculoides,  with  its  Butter- 
cup-like flowers,  has  also  blossomed  well.  The 
Cape  Pond- weed  (Aponogeton  distachyon)  has- 
covered  the  surface  of  ornamental  water  and  rock  - 
basins  with  its  white,  Hawthorn  scented  flowers. 
This  plant  is  an  almost  continuous  bloomer,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  month  in  the  year  during 
which  I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower  in  some  district 
of  the  south-west. 

The  Oodecatheons  have  commenced  to  perfect 
their  bloom-spikes,  and  the  Dog's-tooth  Violets- 
have  produced  their  gracefully-fashioned  flowers. 
Erythronium  grandiflorum  and  E.  Hendersoni,  the 
latter  of  a  soft  rose  colour,  with  a  yellow-margined 
eye  of  deepest  maroon,  being  especially  notable. 
In  southern  Cornwall,  Persian  Cyclamens  [so  called^ 
are  freely  naturalised  in  the  open  and  in  the  size  of 
their  flowers,  which  are  thrown  well  up  on  com- 
paratively tall  stems,  far  outvie  the  less  assertive 
charms  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens.  Some  of  the 
individual  blooms  are  of  dimensions  that  would  do- 
credit  to  pot-culture,  and  I  picked  a  single  flower 
from  a  well-blossomed  corm,  whose  extended 
petals  measxired  just  over  4J  inches  in  diameter. 
In  the  district  referred  to,  Freesias  also  succeed 
well  in  the  open  ground ;  aud  in  the  third  week 
of  April  I  met  with  batches  of  these  plants  ire 
profuse  bloom  and  vigorous  health  that  had 
received  no  other  protection  than  being  planted  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 

Of  the  Fritillarias,  the  Crown  Imperial  (F.  im- 
perialis)  has  created  a  handsome  effect  in  the 
border  ;  and  the  well-nigh  black-flowered  F.  per- 
sica  has  expanded  the  pendent  cups  of  its  many- 
blossomed  spikes.  While  in  the  grass  the  delicate, 
drooping  bells  of  the  white  variety  of  F.  Meleagris. 
have  formed  a  charming  picture.  One  of  the 
most  select  flowers  of  the  month  is  the  early- 
blooming  Gladiolus  tristis ;  spreading  rapidly  in 
congenial  soil,  it  throws  up  sheaves  of  flower- 
spikes,  pale  sulphur  in  colour,  to  a  height  of  about 
2h  feet,  which  at  night-time  emit  a  delicious 
fragrance.  It  is  comparatively  rare  even  in  the 
south  west,  but  on  account  of  its  earliness,  its 
decorative  value,  and  its  perfume,  Bhould  be  more 
widely  cultivated. 

Iris  florentina,  and  varieties  of  I.  olbiensis  and 
I.  pumila,  have  commenced  to  flower  ;  and  Mer- 
tensia  virginica  to  disclose  its  arching  scape  of  the 
bells  ;  while  in  the  rock-garden,  the  bright  yellow 
of  Morisia  hypogsea  shines.  Muscaris  and  Pusch- 
kinias  have  been  in  flower,  and  at  Enys,  near 
Falmouth,  I  saw  a  number  of  plants  of  the  New- 
Zealand  Forget-me-not  (Myosotidinm  nobile)  in  fine 
bloom.  Enys  was  the  first  Cornish  garden  into 
which  this  striking  plant  was  introduced,  seed 
having  been  sent  home  by  Mr.  Enys,  who  is  one  of 
the  few  that  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  subject  in  bloom  in  its  native  habitat  on  the 
sea-beach  of  Chatham  Island.  Planted  in  porous 
compost  in  a  slightly-raised  bed,  and  liberally 
surfaced  with  sea-saud,  the  wide,  glossy  leaves  and 
numerous  flower-heads,  proved  the  colony  to  be 
thoroughly  at  home,  while  numerous  self-sown, 
seedlings  springing  up  around  the  parent  plants, 
indicated  an  easy  method  of  extending  their 
culture  if  desired. 

In  the  same  garden,  along  the  margin  of  a 
lakelet,  the  rose-coloured  form  of  Primula  japonica 
was  naturalised  ;  the  brightly-tinted  flower-heads- 
reflected  on  the  still  water,  creating  a  soft  colour 
harmony.  Many  of  the  plants  were  growing  in 
the  water,  which  rose  level  with  their  crowns, 
and  self-sown  seedlings  bordered  the  adjacent 
path.  The  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis), 
with  its  snowy,  yellow-stamened  blooms,  makes  a 
pretty  picture  in  a  grassy  nook,  but  this  year 
has  barely  earned  its  right  to  be  considered  an 
April  flower  in  consequence  of  the  backward 
season. 

Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  has  enclosed  its  white 
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blossoms,  and  the  Satin  Flower  (Sisyrinckium 
grandiflorum)  and  its  white  variety  have  borne 
their  drooping,  fragile  bells  amidst  their  grass- 
like foliage.  Stylophorum  diphyllum  is  displaying 
its  yellow  flowers  ;  and  Triteleia  uniflora  has  pro- 
vided sheets  of  white  blossoms,  being  especially 
ornamental  when  grown  in  masses  on  rough  banks. 
The  chaste  Trilliums  are  now  in  the  zenith  of  their 
beauty,  T.  sessile  californicum  being  generally 'more 
vigorous  than  T.  grandiflorum,  and  often  attaining  a 
height  of  18  inches,  or  more ;  in  the  majority  of 
specimens,  however,  the  flower  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  the  last-named  species, 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  its  petals. 


6  feet  in  height,  are  sheets  of  yellow.  Cytisus 
racemosus,  in  the  south-west,  often  assumes  almost 
tree-like  proportions,  specimens  10  feet  high,  being 
sometimes  met  with  growing  in  the  open  garden. 
This  subject  is  now  golden  with  bloom,  and  indeed 
in  this  favoured  coastal  district,  may  be  found 
flowering  more  or  less  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Cytisus  prscox  is  daily  becoming  more  ornamental, 
and  on  a  south  wall  Edwardsia  microphylla  has 
produced  its  clusters  of  golden  blossoms.  The 
Forsythias  have  created  brilliant  effects,  F.  sus- 
pensa  as  a  wall-plant,  and  F.  viridissima  as  a 
shrub,  while  specimens  of  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia 
6  feet  in  height,  the  narrow  leafage  studded  with 


Fig.  93. — auricula  "  zisca." 

The  premier  Alpine  Auricula  staged  by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  show  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society,  on  April  24. 
Colour  golden  in  centre,  shaded  with  orange-salmon  (see  p.  271  in  our  issue  for  April  28). 


Shrubs  and  Trees  in  Bloom. 
Acacia  longifolia,  A.  melanoxylon,  and  A.  verti- 
cillata,  are  now  in  flower  in  the  open  ;  the  Amelan- 
chier  or  Snowy  Mespilus,  has  been  covered  with  its 
white  bloom-racemes  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  month  ;  and  of  the  Barberries,  Berberis  Dar- 
wini,  and  B.  stenophylla,  have  been  bright  with 
blossom.  Camellias,  though  past  their  best,  are 
still  decorative  objects.  In  southern  Cornwall, 
bushes  growing  in  the  open  are  so  profusely 
flowered  that  the  very  weight  of  their  flowers 
imparts  a  pendulous  character  to  the  sprays. 
Ccanothus  Veitchi  is  bearing  its  blue  bloom- 
clusters,   and   great   shrubs    of    Coronilla  glauca, 


crimson  flowers,  have  a  distinct  and  attractive 
appearance.  Leptospermum  baccatum  is  bearing 
its  tiny  white  flowers  ;  and  of  the  Magnolias, 
M.  conspicua,  M.  Lennei,  and  M.  stellata,  or 
Halleana,  are  amongst  those  in  bloom  at  the 
present  time.  Olearia  Gunniana  is  commencing  to 
expand  its  Daisy-like  flowers,  Prunus  triloba's 
branches  are  set  with  blossoms  of  soft  Rose,  and 
both  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda  and  P.  japonica  are 
blooming  profusely.  Of  the  flowering  Currants, 
Kibes  speciosum  bears  the  palm  for  effectiveness, 
the  drooping,  Fuchsia-like  blossoms  of  vermilion, 
hanging  from  the  arching  shoots,  imparting  a 
striking  character  to  the  shrub.     The  majority 


the  Rhododendrons  were  at  their  best  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Mr.  D.  H. 
Shilson's  garden  at  Tremough,  near  Falmouth, 
contains  a  splendid  collection  of  these  handsome 
shrubs,  some  of  which  are  nearly  30  feet  in  height. 
Many  of  the  seedling  varieties  of  R.  arboreum  and 
R.  barbatum  are  of  great  beauty,  while  the 
immense  bushes  of  R.  arboreum  album,  R.  a. 
roseum,  and  R.  a.  cinnabarinum,  huge  mounds  of 
flower,  are  well  worth  a  journey  to  see.  Viburnum 
rugosum,  when  growing  as  a  shrub  some  S  feet 
high,  and  freely  set  with  its  large  white  flower 
panicles,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  month,  is  a 
striking  object,  but  appears  rather  uncommon  even 
in  the  south-west.  S.  W.  F. 


HYBRID   CINERARIAS. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Rolfe  for  his  letter  to  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  under  the  above  heading,  on 
p.  270,  in  which  he  takes  exception  to  my  remarks 
on  the  distinctness  of  the  Kew  Senecio  cruentus, 
from  the  Senecio  cruentus  of  De  Candolle.  Two 
minutes'  conversation  between  ourselves  would  no 
doubt  make  it  quite  unnecessary  for  either  of  us  to 
write  two  lines;  but  "All  the  world's  a  stage,'' 
and  he  and  1  are  players  upon  it  in  this  Cineraria 
question.  Presumably  we  have  an  interested 
audience,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  therefore, 
to  explain  the  matter  of  difference  between  us. 
He  takes  the  species,  I  think  it  must  be  said,  in 
the  aggregate,  while  I  particularly  wished  to  point 
out  a  segregate — to  use  a  botanical  expression.  In 
my  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  to  which  Mr.  Rolfe  refers,  I  fixed 
the  plant,  with  which  we  had  been  wo'king,  as  a 
plant  of  the  Kew  Garden.  It  might  be  anything 
botanically,  but  there  could  be  nothing  to  question 
in  that  identification.  Then  I  indicated  that  it 
was  not  the  S.  cruentus  of  De  Candolle.  Xow, 
with  regard  to  this  point,  I  thiak  it  cannot  be 
wrong  to  take  De  Candolle's  original  description  in 
the  Prodromus,  and  to  exclude  whatever  does  not 
agree  with  it. 

I  cannot  refer  to  all  the  figures,  but  Mr.  Rolfe 
quotes  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  406  ;  and 
Andrews'  Botanical  Repository,  vol.  i.,  t.  24,  and  I 
freely  accept  those  plates  as  representing  Senecio 
cruentus,  D.C.  ;  but  when  Mr.  Rolfe  says  that  the 
Kew  plant  agrees  with  those  figures,  I  can  only 
express  my  dissent.  I  mean,  of  course,  from 
the  point  of  view  I  was  compelled  to  adopt.  I 
must  beg  to  quote  De  Candolle  as  follows  :  "Foliis 
petiolis  alatis  et  pagina  infera.  sanguinea  distinct- 
issima."  I  do  not  know  that  the  petioles  are  never 
winged,  but  no  leaves  proper  of  my  plants  have  any 
trace  of  a  wing  worth  referring  to.  This  I  may 
pass  over  as  not  meaning  much  here,  but  the  red 
under-surface  of  the  leaf  is  decidedly  important, 
and  no  Kew  plant  that  I  have  seen — certainly  none 
of  the  Cambridge  plants,  which  I  have  taken  pains 
to  keep  true  from  year  to  year — show  any  coloration 
to  answer  the  description  Does  Mr.  Rolfe  take  no 
account  of  this,  because,  if  not,  I  have  to  repeat  my 
' '  friendly  protest  against  the  disregard  of  the 
botanist  for  differences  which  are  great  to  the 
horticulturist.''  This  power  of  colour,  or  its 
absence,  might  have  a  considerable  influence  upon 
future  derivatives  ;  and  let  me  here  point  out  that 
a  red  under-surface  of  the  leaf  is  a  twice  stated 
character  of  De  Candolle's  Senecio  cruentus.  The 
Kew  plant  has  not  got  this  character.  It  does  come 
under  cruentus,  undoubtedly,  but  only  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  limits  of  De  Candolle's  species,  by  which 
it  would  cease  to  be  his,  though  including  both. 
Mr.  Rolfe  says  of  the  Kew  cruentus:  "It  is 
obviously  either  true  cruentus,  or  one  of  the  few 
other  known  Canary  Island  species,  or  an  un- 
described  one.  That  much  is  certain."  Here, 
again,  I  am  bound  to  differ  in  a  very  definite 
manner,  if  by  true  cruentus  Mr.  Rolfe  means 
typical  cruentus.  Probably  he  means  by  "true 
cruentus  "  any  plant  which  must  come  under  an 
aggregate  S.  crueutus.  If  he  does  uot  mean  this  he 
is  certainly  wroug.  because  I  have  three  very  dis- 
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tinct  plants  which  do  not  in  the  least  vary,  one  in 
the  direction  of  another,  and  which  come  perfectly 
true  from  seed,  if  not  crossed.  All  these  could  only 
be  called  cruentus  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  but  in  the  garden 
they  differ  almost  as  light  from  darkness,  and  one 
only  could  be  rightly  designated  S.  cruentus.  D.C. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  difference  is  merely 
one  of  colour.  Colour  is  often  of  little  importance, 
but  frequently  differences  of  colour  are  accompanied 
— one  might  say  correlated — by  differences  of  more 
serious  consequence.  It  is  so,  I  believe,  in  this 
case.  The  plant  which  I  believe  comes  nearest  to 
S.  cruentus  of  D.C.  remains  from  year  to  year 
perfectly  distinct,  constant  in  leaf  coloration,  and 
obviously  different  from  the  Kew  cruentus  ;  yet  I 
suppose  that  if  a  small  plate,  like  those  quoted, 
were  made  of  the  one  plant,  without  knowledge  of 
the  other,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  tangible 
difference,  but  that  of  colour,  between  the  plate 
and  the  plant  not  drawn.  Yet  that  colour  would 
be  a  visible  sign  of  more  important  differences  that 
could  not  be  seen,  and  so  it  would  really  be 
important.  "The  original  cruentus  worth  the 
first  notice  of  cultivators  "  need  not,  I  think,  as 
Mr.  Kolfe  supposes,  be  of  an  already  improved 
race.  The  kinds  of  cruentus  vary  so  much  that 
we  do  not  require  any  greater  difference  than  we 
already  know  of.  It  is  indeed  the  differences  we 
know  of  that  suggest  other  and  even  more  impor- 
tant differences  in  a  wild  state.  1  entirely  agree 
with  Mr.  Rolfe  when  he  says  that  I  need  not 
expect  to  reproduce  the  garden  Ciueraria  simply  by 
intercrossing  the  wild  species.  This,  indeed,  I  had 
not  regarded  as  anything  more  than  an  initial  step. 
R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 


occasions  with  this  mixture,  and  the  green  colour 
will  soon  be  restored,  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
mid-rib  of  the  leaves. 

Green  and  black-fly  must  be  warred  against. 
Both  of  the*e  aphides  do  incalculable  harm,  but 
both  are  easy  of  extermination  if  prompt  measures 
be  taken  against  them.  Dust  the  plants  so  affected 
with  tobacco-powder  at  evening,  and  syringe  them 
next  morning  to  wash  away  both  fly  and  powder. 
Very  badly  affected  plants  must  have  the  growing 
points  dipped  in  tobacco-water. 

If  mildew  be  observed,  apply  flowers-of-sulphur. 
"Rust"  spots  must  be  stamped  out  at  once  by 
burning  the  leaves  so  marked,  and  by  syringing 
with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium. 
E.  Jlolyneux. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

— — » —   ■ 

CULTURE  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  plants  are  now  making  rapid  progress  owing 
to  the  increased  amount  of  bright  sunshine.  Shift 
the  plants  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  they  require 
them.  Do  not  wait  for  certain  dates  before  doing 
this,  but  examine  the  state  of  the  roots  and  be 
guided  solely  by  them.  A  Chrysanthemum  plant 
should  never  be  permitted  to  experience  a  check  to 
growth,  and  want  of  rooting  space  during  spring 
and  early  summer,  would  cause  a  very  serious 
check.  Plants  to  be  grown  for  the  production  of 
large  blooms  should  be  shifted  into  pots  ~>h  inches 
in  diameter,  and  next  month  they  may  be  removed 
into  those  in  which  they  will  flower.  It  is 
not  wise  to  give  too  large  a  shift,  because  extra 
care  is  then  necessary  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming 
soured  through  watering.  Neither  is  a  very  rich  com- 
post desirable.  Use  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  half-decayed  horse-manure,  and 
charcoal,  wood-ashes,  and  sharp  silver-sand  in 
quantity,  according  to  the  state  of  the  loam, 
whether  heavy  or  light.  To  every  bushel  of  the 
compost  add  2  lb.  of  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant 
Manure.  Arrange  the  materials  for  effecting 
drainage  with  care,  and  cover  the  crocks  first  with 
rougher  portions  of  the  compost,  and  pot  firmly. 
The  roots  should  be  thoroughly  moist  before 
potting  is  commenced,  so  that  the  plants  need  not 
be  watered  heavily  directly  afterwards.  A  cold 
frame  having  a  full  southern  exposure  is  the  best 
site  for  the  plants  at  this  stage.  Until  new  roots 
are  made,  the  frame  had  better  be  almost  closed 
during  the  night,  but  afterwards  more  and  more  air 
may  be  given  the  plants,  and  on  favourable  occa- 
sions the  lights  may  be  removed  perfectly. 

The  watering  of  the  plants  needs  the  exercise  of 
considerable  care.  They  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  from  too  little,  nor  will  they  thrive  if  watered 
too  liberally.  In  the  latter  case  the  foliage  will 
become  pale  in  colour,  owing  to  loss  of  chloro- 
phyll. Any  plants  so  affected  may  be  cor- 
rected by  keeping  the  soil  somewhat  dry  for  a 
week  or  so.  Stubborn  cases  may  be  treated  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  wateT.  ^Thoroughly  soak  the  roots  on  two 


THE   CULTIVATION  OF  MESEMBRYAN- 
THEMUMS. 

Mr.  Ed.  Bennett,  of  Ash  Vale,  Farnborough, 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  following  communica- 
tion, sent  him  by  Dr.  F.  Franceschi,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California:  "I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  plea  for  Mesembryanthemums  in  the  Qardeners' 
Chronicle.  You  ought  to  see  what  they  look  here 
with  sunshine  350  days  in  the  year.  Unfortunately 
we  have  not  many  kinds,  and  up  to  now  I  had 
been  hunting  in  vain  for  a  scarlet,  when,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  in  the  paper  preceding  yours, 
I  see  mentioned  M.  tenuifolium  as  intense  scarlet, 
absolutely  dazzling  in  the  sunlight ;  and  M. 
ami  mum,  of  a  scarcely  less  bright  vermilion  ;  also 
M.  roseum,  of  a  rich  rose  tint,  exceedingly  showy. 
We  have  none  of  these,  and  I  do  not  see  them 
offered  by  any  European  firm,  nor  by  any  botanic 
garden.  Dr.  F.  Franceschi." 


Alpine  Garden. 


SAXIFRAGA  RHEI. 
One  finds  that  this  bright  little  mossy  Saxifrage 
has  gained  many  admirers  among  those  who  culti- 
vate hardy  flowers.  Seeing  that  it  is  so  easily 
propagated  and  grown,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  it  is  not  more  frequent!}'  met  with.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Saxifrages  of  this  section  we  have 
only  one  other  which  at  all  resembles  it  in  colour- 
ing. This  is  the  smaller  and  deeper- coloured  S. 
muscoides  atropurpurea,  which  is  badly  named,  as 
its  blooms  are  more  crimson  than  purple.  Of  the 
two,  had  I  to  make  a  choice,  I  would  prefer  S. 
Rhrei,  which  is  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  also 
softer  in  its  tints.  It  opens  a  bright  pink,  and 
passes  off  a  delicate  blush.  A  letter  of  inquiry 
which  reached  me  the  other  day  reminded  me  that 
it  is  yet  occasionally  grown  under  the  name  of  S. 
globosa,  this  being  what  it  was  called  by  one  nur- 
seryman who  distributed  a  fair  number  of  plants 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  from  whom  I  first 
received  it.  I  afterwards  discovered  that  it  was 
Bhown  in  London  as  S.  Rbei,  which  one  has  con- 
fidence in  believing  to  be  the  correct  name.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  about  it  to  make  the  name  of 
' '  globosa  "  suitable.  Like  many  other  Saxifrages  of 
the  same  section,  it  likes  a  rather  moist  soil,  where 
it  cannot  suffer  from  drought  in  summer.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  beauty  at  present,  when  in  flower,  it  is 
pleasing  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  its  mossy 
foliage  is  of  brightest  green.  It  ranks  as  a  variety 
of  S.  muscoides.  5.  Arnott. 

Saxifbaga  Sibthorpi. 
If  any  one  wants  to  grow  a  little  yellow-flowered 
carpet  plant  which  will  not  impoverish  the  soil  in 
which  it  grows,  and  which  can  be  readily  cleared 
away  when  desired,  then  the  little  Saxifraga  Sib- 
thorpei  of  Boissier,  S.  cymbalaria  of  Sibthorp  and 
Smith,  may  be  grown.  It  has  also  the  merit  of 
growing  well  in  either  light  or  heavy  soil,  shade  or 
sun,  and,  although  only  an  annual  or  biennial,  of 
sowing  itself  so  freely  that  it  is  never  likely  to 


take  its  departure  from  a  garden  into  which  it  haB 
once  been  introduced.  I  must  have  had  it  here 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  so  plentiful 
now  that  it  has  to  have  its  numbers  greatly  reduced 
every  now  and  again.  Yet  it  is  not  a  troublesome 
thing  because  of  this,  as  it  is  easily  cleared  away 
when  required.  It  gives  one  a  long  season  of 
bloom,  beginning  here  about  March,  when  the 
young  plants  are  barely  raised  above  the  soil,  and. 
lasting  far  into  autumn,  when  it  begins  to  look 
rather  untidy,  and  may  be  pulled  away.  No  plants 
need  be  left  for  seed,  as  seedlings  from  the  first 
flowers  will  make  their  appearance  soon  after.  By 
the  time  autumn  comes,  this  Saxifrage  will  have 
grown  to  nearly  6  inches  in  height.  Although  it 
seems  to  grow  well  anywhere,  it  looks  more  happy  in 
soil  which  is  a  little  heavy,  and  where  it  is  in  shade 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day.  As  this  is 
written,  there  is  a  breadth  of  it  in  such  a  position 
in  my  garden.  It  looks  delightful  with  its  fresh, 
glossy-green,  Ivy-shaped  leaves,  and  little  golden 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  those  little  plants  which  need 
to  be  seen  growing  before  their  true  beauty  can  be 
realised.  S  Arno:t,  Rosedene,  Carsethomby-Dum- 
frifn,  X.B. 

Androsace  sempervivoides,  &c. 
A  little  gem  for  rockeries  came  to  me  last  year 
from  Sundermann,  of  Lindau,  named  Androsace 
sempervivoides,  Jacquemont.  It  has  a  minute 
rosette,  with  bright,  rose-coloured  flowers,  coming 
out  in  April,  and  disregarding  frost.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  April  26,  when  my  thermometer  registered1 
24°,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  A.  sarmentosa 
were  utterly  destroyed,  A.  sempervivoides  on  an 
exposed  rockery  by  its  side  was  quite  uninjured. 
It  increases  by  stolons  above  ground,  2  inches  long, 
each  making  a  rosette  at  the  end,  which  roots 
readily  if  kept  in  contact  with  the  soil.  I  am  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  synonyms  in  Index  Keioensis, 
of  Androsace  coronopifolia,  A.  septentrionalis,  and 
A.  lactiflora.  The  first  I  know  well  as  a  spring- 
flowering  annual,  coming  up  abundantly  in  summer 
from  self-sown  seed.  A.  lactiflora  is  a  perennial, 
with  very  similar  habit  and  flowers.  The  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  2021  and  2022,  gives  portraits  of  A. 
coronopifolia  and  A.  septentrionalis,  which  are 
there  said  to  be  distiuct  species  ;  but  in  Index 
Kewensis,  A.  coronopifolia  (annual)  is  made  synony- 
mous with  A.  lactiflora  (perennial).  C.  W.  Doct, 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 


RELAND. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  BOTANIC 
GARDENS,  DUBLIN. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
College  itself,  and  in  more  congenial  surroundings. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  College  buildings, 
nevertheless,  are  extensive  and  of  great  beauty, 
affording  abundant  scope  for  recreation  for  grad- 
uates and  undergraduates.  Until  a  severe  storm 
occurred  in  October  last,  the  grounds  were  adorned 
with  a  large  number  of  fine  timber  trees.  That 
storm,  however,  caused  grievous  injury,  many  very 
large  specimens  being  scattered  on  the  ground,  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  or  otherwise  seriously  damaged. 
Never  in  our  experience  have  we  seen  more  injury 
done  in  an  equal  space,  and  as  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  under  existing  conditions  to  attempt 
to  replace  these  trees,  the  case  is  a  sad  one.  It 
will  tax  the  resources  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  to 
restore  the  grounds  to  anything  like  their  former 
appearance. 

When  makiDg  a  rapid  inspection  of  the  museum, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  the  ancient  drawings  of 
Nymphiea  stellata  upon  papyri.  The  species  may 
be  easily  identified  by  anyone  conversant  with  the 
flower  as  now  grown. 

At  the  Botanic  Gardens  glass  houses  of  the  old 
style  still  have  to  do  duty  in  most  instances.  With 
lighter  structures,  the  plants  would  show  them- 
selves off  to  much  better  advantage.     Both  under 
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glass  and  in  the  open  grounds,  there  are  hosts  of 
uncommon  species  of  plants  to  be  seen  here, 
thriving  under  the  almost  parental  care  of  Mr. 
Burbidge,  who  takes  special  delight  in  bringing  to 
notice  any  neglected  or  seldom  seen  plant. 

Iu  the  houses  are  well  grown  examples  of 
Strelitzia  augusta,  a  noble  plant,  much  stronger  in 
growth  than  S.  regina,  with  leaves  fully  2  feet  in 
length.  Pancratium  latifolium,  a  very  distinct 
form  with  broad  leaves.  The  original  plant  of 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei  (C.  Fuchsisefolia  :■:  C.  Pavoni) 
was  pointed  out  by  its  raiser,  and  the  merits  of 
this   hybrid   as  a  winter   flowering   plant   are   not 


the  grounds,  such,  for  instance,  as  Carpenteria 
californica,  which  makes  one  envious.  Pity  'tis, 
this  tree  has  not  a  hardier  constitution.  Laurelia 
aromatica  is  similar  to  the  Sweet  Bay,  but  the 
foliage  is  more  fragrant.  As  a  plant  for  the 
rock-work,  Androsace  lanuginosa  spoke  for  itself. 
Hollies  are  quite  at  home,  many  fine  specimens 
being  found  ;  of  these,  Ilexcrassifolia,  with  leathery 
foliage,  and  I.  Hodginsii,  with  its  fine  Laurel-like 
leaves,  are  uncommon  :  so  also  are  several  weeping 
varieties  observed  here.  Abundant  crops  of  berries 
were  evident  in  most  instances.  Yuccas  thrive 
well,   forming  large  and  striking  groups,  the  best 
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sufficiently  recognised  even  cor.  Orchids  are  not 
extensively  grown,  but  two  fine  specimens  in  full 
bloom  of  Dendrochilum  Cobbianum  call  for  special 
notice.  Cattleya  labiata  was  well  represented, 
likewise  the  seldom  seen  Cypripedium  x  Arthuri- 
anum,  one  of  the  few  hybrids  with  the  blood  of  C. 
Fairieanum  in  them.  Bomarea  conferta  was  a 
thriving  example,  and  one  of  the  best  of  its  genus. 
Equally  happy  was  Psidium  Cattleyanum.  As  a 
sub-aquatic,  Papyrus  antiquorum  finds  a  congenial 
home  in  a  lofty  house,  where  there  is  also  a  large 
plant  of  Musa.  In  a  cool  fernery,  some  large 
specimen  Tree-Ferns  are  becoming  well  established, 
and  the  filmies  are  growing  well. 

There  is  a  great  wealth  of  trees   and  shrubs  iu 


being  of  Y.  angustifolia,  Y.  gloriosa,  and  Y.  re- 
curva.  Of  Colletia  horrida,  known  also  under 
other  synonyms,  there  is  a  fine  specimen  some 
15  feet  or  so  in  height ;  C.  Bictonensis  is  also  well 
represented.  Of  New  Zealand  subjects,  the 
examples  are  many  of  Dracaena  australis,  the 
finest  being  more  than  20  feet  high.  In  the  man- 
agement of  these,  a  detail  worth  recording  is  the 
method  of  protection  that  Mr.  Burbidge  adopts, 
viz.,  that  of  leaving  all  the  old  foliage  upon  the 
plants,  the  leaves  as  they  turn  brown  being  tied 
down  close  to  the  stem.  Phormium  tenax  makes 
also  a  most  effective  plant,  that  known  as  the 
Powerscourt  variety  being  much  the  hardier  form. 
Aciphylla  squarrosi,  or  the  Bayonet-tree  of  New 


Zealand,  and  A.  Lyalli,  with  Xantkorhaea  hastilis, 
are  all  notable  plants,  if  not  specially  inviting. 
Of  the  latter  genus,  X.  quadrangularis  claims 
attention ;  it  is  a  scarce  plant.  Garrya  elliptica 
here  grows  to  a  large  size,  whilst  of  Arbutus  hybrida 
there  is  a  remarkable  specimen  some  sixty  years 
planted. 

Of  much  interest  was  the  thriving  condition  of 
the  Dodder  (Cuscuta  reflexa)  upon  Jastninum  revo- 
lutum,  so  also  was  the  Misleto  upon  Pyrus  specta- 
bilis.  Examples  of  both  Forsythia  suspensa  and  F. 
viridissima  were  noted,  and  although  quite  distinct, 
these  species  are  not  unfrequently  confounded. 
The  fine  mass  of  Gunnera  manicata  has  been  figured 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  hence  it  is  well  known. 
The  plants  still  increase  in  size.  Its  appearance, 
when  in  full  leafage,  must  be  very  imposing. 
Melianthus  major,  some  10  feet  in  height,  was 
quite  an  uncommon  sight.  A  combination  made 
here  of  Narcissus  Horsetieldi  and  a  Pieony  with 
bronzy-red  foliage,  produced  a  pleasant  effect. 

Several  of  the  Bamboos  are  forming  thickets,  too 
dense  for  the  space  allotted  them.  Mr.  Burbidge 
has  now  removed  to  his  new  house,  which  the 
college  authorities  have  erected  for  him  in  the 
grounds,  and  his  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
may  always  be  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception. 
J.  Hudson. 

A  New  Daffodil. 

Messrs.  Hogg  k  Pvobertson  displayed  at  the 
spring  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  a  few 
blooms  of  a  new  Daffodil  named  Cloncurry.  The 
segments  of  the  perianth  are  irregular,  three  of 
them  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  the  remainder  are 
broad  and  flat.  The  cup  is  an  orange-red  colour, 
and  it  is  a  rather  large  flower.  It  was  raised,  it  ia 
said,  by  Mrs.  Lawrenson,  Salerno,  Killery. 

The  Gardeners'  Association. 
The  members  held  their  usual  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day last,    April  26.      Mr.    O'Kelly  occupied  the 
chair.     A  paper  on  "  The  Daffodil  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Shaw. 

New  Agricultural  Board. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  inspectors,  whose  duties  will  necessitate  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  on  their  part  of  farming  and  horti- 
culture. The  only  appointment  which  has  yet  been 
ratified  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Gordon,  B.Sc,  late 
principal  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Holmes 
Chapel,  Cheshire. 

The  new  Board  assumed  office  on  April  1,  having 
taken  as  their  quarters  a  row  of  houses  in  Merrion 
Street,  in  close  proximity  to  the  museums  and 
scientific  colleges,  whilst  the  National  Library  of 
Ireland  is  adjoining.  A. 


BRANCHED   PALMS. 

Branching  Palms  are  so  uncommon,  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  illustrate  one,  of  which  a  photograph 
(tig.  94)  was  sent  us  by  Dr.  Graciano  de  Azambuja, 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil.  The  Palm  is  Cocos  Geriva 
of  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  the  Director  of  the  Botanic. 
Gardens,  Rio  Janeiro.  The  trees  (there  are  two, 
one  with  two,  the  other  with  four  branches)  were 
transplanted  to  an  amateur's  garden  near  the  city 
of  Rio  Pardo. 


Plant  Notes. 


IRIS  ORCHIOIDES. 
This  is,  with  me,  one  of  the  reliable  flowers 
which  never  fails  to  bloom  annually.  It  is,  in 
addition,  one  which  in  this  soil  never  appears  to 
require  any  attention  save  taking  the  precaution  of 
keeping  clear  of  its  crowns  when  doing  up  the 
border  while  it  is  at  rest.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy 
here,  though  I  have  seen  the  leaves  a  little  marked 
by  late  frosts  when  it  had  made  growth  early. 
This  injury  was  not  sufficient  to  have  any  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  plant. 
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It  is  quite  pretty  enough  to  deserve  some  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  many  who  admire 
the  Iris  in  its  many  forms.  There  is  something 
attractive  about  its  habit  of  growth,  albeit  a  little 
stiff  at  first,  aDd  there  is  a  peculiar  lustre  about  the 
foliage  which  is  not  easily  described,  but  which  will 
be  readily  observed  by  those  who  grow  it.  It  blooms 
rather  freely,  the  typical  form  having  bright  yellow 
dowers  with  a  blotch  of  colour  termed  purple  ; 
though  I  accept  this  definition  of  the  colour  of  this 
blotch  with  some  reserve,  as  it  seems  to  me  more 
brown  than  purple.  The  blotch  is  on  each  side  of 
the  crest.  These  flowers  are  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  good  size.  Iris 
•orehioides  has  been  grown  here  for  several  years 
and  annually  increases  in  size  and  beauty  in  the 
sandy  peat  of  the  bed  in  which  I  grow  it.  There 
are  two  varieties  in  addition  to  the  type.  That 
named  oculata  is  described  as  having  "  the  blade  of 
(falls  more  spotted,"  and  that  named  ccurulea  as 
having  "lilac  flowers  with  a  yellow  blotch  in  the 
•centre  of  the  blade  of  the  fall."  These  varieties 
appear  to  be  scarce,  and  are  seldom  offered  in 
catalogues.  I  have  not  grown  either  oculata  or 
•ccerulea,  but  I  should  think  the  latter  would  be 
worth  securing.  I  saw  it  offered  in  a  continental 
•catalogue  a  year  or  two  ago.  S.  Arnott,  Garsethom- 
by- Dumfries,  N,B. 


The   Week's  W.ork. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 
Tetburv,  Gloucestershire. 
Chicory,  or  Witloof.—Ia  seasons  like  the  present, 
■when  ordinary  vegetables  are  scarce  in  most  gardens, 
■forced  Chicory  is  not  only  invaluable  as  a  salad] 
■but  it  makes  an  agreeable  change  from  Seakale.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open,  ou  ground  that  has 
been  well  trenched,  in  drills  drawn  at  18  inches 
apart,  sowing  thinly,  and  thinning  the  plants  to  a 
■distance  of  15  inches  apart.  The  land  should  be 
hoed  occasionally,  and  water  liberally  afforded  in 
dry  weather. 

Ridge  Cucumbers.— The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
gentle  heat,  and  the  plants  gradually  hardened  off 
before  planting  them  out  of  doors.  All  the  varieties 
are  more  prolific  if  afforded  cold  frame  culture. 

Seeds. — In  some  localities  the  frosts  in  April 
•destroyed  young  plants  of  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
&c,  and  where  this  has  occurred,  sowings  should 
be  made  in  boxes  or  disused  frames  to  replace 
those  destroyed.  All  seedlings  which  are  unharmed 
should  for  the  present  be  afforded  water  early  in 
the  day,  and  not  in  the  afternoon. 

Peas. — Sow  seeds  now  for  main  crop,  and  make 
additional  sowing!  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  Peas 
■thrive  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  calcareous  soil,  free  from 
raw  manure  ;  but  in  gardens  in  poor  condition,  it 
may  have  been  necessary  to  add  a  good  layer  of 
farmyard  manure  when  the  trenches  were  dug. 
The  seeds  should  not  be  sown  at  all  thickly,  and 
should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  2  inches.  The 
distance  to  be  allowed  between  the  rows  must 
•depend  upon  the  height  and  growth  of  the  selected 
varieties,  but  in  any  case  not  less  than  5  feet  should 
'be  allowed  for  this  crop.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch's 
Perfection,  and  Main  Crop,  are  among  the  many 
•excellent  varieties  that  may  be  depended  upon. 

Staking  Peas. — Most  of  the  second  early  varieties 
will  now  be  of  sufficient  height  to  require  staking. 
It  is  best  to  employ  new  stakes,  as  they  are  not 
so  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  wind.  If  Peas  be 
carelessly  staked,  the  crop  will  suffer.  Too  many 
sticks  are  used  in  many  instances,  and  they  are  not 
made  firm  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  stakes 
exclude  both  light  and  air  from  the  Peas.  At  the 
time  of  staking,  draw  the  earth  up  slightly  to  the 
iaulm  of  the  Peas  with  a  hoe. 

Asparagus.— Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
cutting  Asparagus,  that  the  knife  does  not  injure 
the  crowns.  This  danger  will  not  be  so  groat  if  the 
top-dressings,  previously  ad  vised,  have  been  applied. 
The  heads  should  be  removed  from  the  beds  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready  for  use,  and  at  times  when  the 
3upply  exceeds  the  demand  they  should  be  tied  in 
bundles  and  stood  in  water,  or  better  still  in  a  little 
wet  sand. 


Broad  Beans. — In  gardens  where  space  will 
permit,  another  sowing  may  now  be  made.  Choose 
a  small  piece  of  ground  in  a  somewhat  cool  position, 
and  plant  the  seeds  in  double  rows  about  4  inches 
apart.  Green  Windsor  and  its  improved  forms  are 
the  best  for  this  season. 

Seakale. — Plantations  of  one  year's  standing,  and 
those  stools  that  have  not  been  forced,  will  flower 
and  weaken  the  crowns  if  allowed  to  grow.  These 
should  therefore  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  line, 
and  each  cut  sprinkled  with  soot  to  prevent 
bleeding.  As  soon  as  growths  again  commence  to 
push,  thin  them  out  to  three  stroug  shoots.  They 
will  then  produce  short  sturdy  crowns  for  next 
season's  forcing. 

Late  Sowings  of  Seeds. — Almost  any  kind  of  late 
vegetables  is  useful  in  most  gardens,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  make  another  sowing  of  Leeks  and 
Celeriac.  These  should  be  sown  in  shallow  boxes, 
and  if  given  every  encouragement  will  be  ready  for 
transplanting  by  the  end  of  July.  Iu  the  meantime 
a  small  but  open  plot  of  ground  should  be  well 
trenched  for  them,  and  if  the  soil  be  poor,  put  a 
good  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom.  Leeks  from 
seeds  sown  during  March  will  now  require  occasional 
thinnings,  and  during  dry  weather  waterings  may 
be  necessary.  The  beds  too  must  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  Celeriac  may  now  be  planted  out  on  a 
border,  having  a  western  aspect.  Level  the  soil, 
and  make  rows  about  2  feet  apart,  allowing  a 
distance  of  18  inches  between  each  plant.  The  soil 
should  be  constantly  loosened  with  the  hoe,  to 
encourage  growth,  and  copious  waterings  will  be 
necessary  iu  dry  weather. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Hydrangeas. — Cuttings  for  the  production  of 
early  flowering  plants  next  spring  should  be  put  in 
as  soon  as  the  wood  has  become  partially  firm  ; 
choosing  shoots  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length,  and 
making  a  clean  cut  below  a  joint,  removing  no 
leaves,  but  cutting  off  half  of  the  lower  pair. 
Insert  the  cuttings  Bingly  in  thumb -pots,  using 
a  moderately  light  sandy  soil.  After  making  a  uole 
with  a  dibber,  drop  some  sand  into  it,  then  insert 
the  cutting,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  around  it. 
Place  the  cutting-pots  in  a  brisk  bottom-beat, 
and  syringe  them  frequently,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
foliage  to  flag.  Autumn-struck  Hydrangeas  make 
useful  decorative  plants,  but  they  do  not  produce 
such  fine  blooms  as  those  struck  at  this  season. 

Decorative  Plants. — For  employment  in  apart- 
ments, rooms,  and  in  dinner-table  decorations, 
numerous  plants  grown  in  pots  of  small  sizes 
are  indispensable,  and  in  order  to  obtain  plants 
for  use  in  the  later  summer  months,  the 
present  is  a  suitable  time  to  put  in  cuttings 
in  quantities  of  Panicum  variegatum,  Fittonias, 
Tradescautias  in  variety,  Selaginella  denticulata, 
and  Pileas.  The  latter,  employed  with  "dot" 
plants  of  Caladium  argy rites,  standing  at  15  or 
18  inches  apart,  and  an  edging  of  Panicums, 
afford  a  finished  appearance  to  any  group  or 
basket  of  plants  ;  and  for  the  surfacing  of  large 
vases,  in  which  Palms,  &c,  are  standing,  growing 
plants  of  Pilea  and  Selaginella  look  better,  and 
retain  their  freshness  longer  than  moss,  which 
cannot  always  be  obtained  of  a  fresh  green  colour. 
Cuttings  of  all  these  plants  soon  form  roots  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat,  with  shade  and  frequent  syring- 
ing, and  grow  readily  in  moderately  light  sandy 
soil.  When  established,  the  Panicums  and  Trades- 
cantias  may  be  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  stages, 
where  they  will  help  to  hide  large  pots,  hot-water 
pipes,  or  bare  walls. 

Ferns  from  Spores  should  be  divided  and  pricked 
off  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  be  handled.  Let 
them  be  freed  from  moss  before  pricking  them  off 
into  pots  or  pans  filled  with  finely-sifted  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand.  Adiautum  remulum  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  species,  but  all  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Loma- 
rias,  Nephrolepis,  Aspidiums,  &c,  are  very  useful 
when  established  in  small  pots.  For  associating 
with  flowers  in  button-hole  bouquets,  the  dwarf 
erect-growing  A.  mundulum  supplies  just  the  right 
size  of  frond,  which  lasts  well  if  fully  developed 
and  hard. 

Pandanus  Veitchi,  die. — Off-sets  should  now  be 
removed  when  small,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  plants  they  grow  erect  like  Pines,  and  retain 
that  habit.     Curculigos  should  also  have  the  off-sets 


removed,  these  making  graceful  plants  if  potted  iu 
small  pots.  Cyperus  alternifolius  may  be  re- 
potted in  5  and  (jinch  pots,  using  good  sound  loam, 
and  be  grown  on  in  heat.  This  species  is  semi- 
aquatic,  and  requires  to  be  afforded  water  copiously. 
The  leaves,  cut  with  stems  2  feet  or  more  in  length, 
are  useful  for  mixing  with  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  in  tall  vases.  Another  species  not  so 
well  known,  C.  natalense,  with  long  arching  leaves, 
is  quite  as  easily  grown,  and  is  a  very  effective 
plant  for  forming  groups  in  conjunction  with 
Eulalia  variegata. 

Oranges  in  Pots  (grown  for  bloom)  may  be  cut 
hard  back  to  the  old  wood,  and  if  the  soil  has 
become  sour,  they  may  be  shaken  out  and  re- 
potted in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  loam 
and  one  part  peat,  with  sand,  and  grown  on  in  an 
intermediate-house.  When  established,  stand  the 
plants  outside,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Otaheite 
Oranges  succeed  best  in  peat  and  leaf -mould  ;  they 
should  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  and  the  fruit 
thinned  to  eight  or  nine  on  a  plant. 

Balsams. — Seed  may  yet  be  sown  in  pans  of 
light  soil ;  pot  off  in  small  pots  when  a  few  true 
leaves  are  formed,  and  keep  them  close  to  the  glass 
in  a  cold  pit. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Summer  Climbers. — Tropajolum  speciosum  thrives 
in  the  southern  as  well  as  in  the  northern  counties 
if  a  proper  position  be  selected  for  the  plant,  namely 
a  border  which  does  not  become  dust  dry  or  baked 
by  sun  heat.  In  a  cool  spot,  such  as  would  suit 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  climbing  shoots  grow  apace 
even  in  direct  sunlight.  A  low  wall  or  trellis  is 
suitable  for  training  the  plant  upon,  or  failing  this, 
an  out-house  wall  facing  N.E.,  with  fish-netting 
stretched  along  it,  and  kept  in  place  with  nails, 
would  form  a  floral  curtain  of  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
height.  Before  placing  the  roots  in  the  ground, 
the  border  should  be  well  trenched,  2  feet  deep. 
A  layer  of  coarse  materials  to  serve  as  drainage, 
laid  in  the  bottom,  if  the  soil  be  considered  too 
retentive  of  moisture,  adding  plenty  of  leaf-mould, 
and  bone  meal,  or  manure  and  grit ;  mixing  these 
thoroughly  with  the  staple.  It  is  important  that 
coarse-growing  Ivies,  &c,  in  that  part  of  the  border, 
be  kept  away  from  the  roots.  A  few  days  after 
the  soil  has  been  dug,  a  drill  may  be  drawn  10 
inches  distant  from  the  wall,  fence,  &c,  and  4  to  6 
inches  deep,  less  in  heavy  than  in  light  land,  in 
this  lay  the  roots,  and  cover  with  soil.  The  plant 
climbs  without  man's  assistance,  and  with  the 
exception  of  liberal  applications  of  water  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  taking  care  that  the  mice  do 
not  nibble  the  shoots,  &c,  the  plant  requires  but 
little  attention.  In  hot  summers,  pretty  torquoise 
berries  are  produced. 

T.  tuberosum. — This  species  is  not  quite  hardy, 
and  the  tubers  that  have  been  stored  away  since 
last  year,  may  now  be  planted  outside.  It  succeeds 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  T.  speciosum, 
but  being  of  a  more  vigorous  habit  of  growth, 
the  soil  need  not  be  made  so  rich  as  advised  for 
T.  speciosum. 

T.  pentaphyllum,  T.  polyphyllum,  and  T.  pere- 
grinum. — Tubers  of  the  first  two  are  useful  for 
planting,  also  seed  of  the  latter  for  giving  displays 
of  colour  on  rockeries,  or  the  banks  of  ponds,  &c. 
Plant  in  prepared  soil,  in  fair  sized  pockets,  along 
side  rocks  or  boulders,  over  which  the  shoots  may 
hang.  The  plant  revels  in  spots  screened  from  the 
rough  wind.  The  first  two  named  are  fairly  hardy, 
but  seed  should  be  saved  from  each,  especially  the 
jatter  and  T.  peregrinum,  which  is  an  annual. 

T.  Lobbianum. — Rooted  cuttings  must  now  be 
potted  from  those  in  3-inch  into  5-inch  pots,  to 
insure  vigorous  and  effective  plants  for  putting  out 
immediately  all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Nothing 
is  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  this  Tropaeolum,  and 
nothing  is  more  useful  for  covering  arbours,  trellises, 
&c.  Erections  resembling  seats,  domes,  and  rustic 
summer-houses  here  have  been  covered  with 
these  plants,  and  they  have  been  much  admired. 
These  temporary  structures  were  made  from  home- 
grown canes  of  Arundo  Donax  and  Arundinaria 
Simoni,  stiffened  with  uprights  made  from  green- 
painted  Ash  or  Hazel  stikes.  Like  the  common 
Nasturtium,  T.  Lobbianum  grows  freely  in  fairly 
rich  soil.  The  plant  flowers  till  late  in  the  season. 
During    the    month    of    August,    applications    of 
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diluted  liquid-manure  help  the  plants ;  and  at 
that  season  cuttings  may  be  taken,  the  species  not 
producing  much  seed. 

T.  majus  {Nasturtium). — Sowings  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  section  may  now  be  dibbled  out  in  long 
lines,  or  if  self,  in  distinct  beds.  They  are 
effective  bedders  where  ricli  colours  are  wanting, 
and  coming  quickly  from  seed  serve  as  relays  where 
unlooked  for  failures  have  occurred  with  Pelar- 
goniums, &c. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barm-t. 

General  hints  on  future  work. — Although  the 
weather  still  keeps  cold  the  ground  is  in  capital 
order,  affording  rare  opportunities  for  killing  weeds 
and  stirring  the  surface  between  fruit  trees  and 
bushes.  The  air  being  dry,  and  rains  infrequent, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  afford  water  to  Hte 
planted  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  and  to  syringe  the 
crowns  every  day  about  10  a.m.,  continuing  to  do 
this  as  long  as  it  may  be  required.  The  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  should  often  be  examined  for  aphides, 
which  increase  with  incredible  rapidity  in  weather 
such  as  we  are  experiencing.  The  best  remedy  is 
tobacco  powder  applied  with  an  indiarubber  puff, 
until  such  time  that  insecticides  in  liquid  can  be 
applied  later  on.  The  clay  surrounding  fruit-tree 
grafts  may  need  to  be  damped  with  a  fine  rose 
waterpot  if  it  show  cracks,  and.  to  be  then  smeared 
over  with  a  thin  clayslip,  so  as  to  close  the  cracks 
and  keep  out  the  air  and  the  rain.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice to  bind  a  little  wood-moss  round  the  clay.  Red 
spider  will  now  be  found  on  the  (Jooseberry, 
especially  when  it  is  trained  as  a  cordon,  but  the 
plant  being  now  in  flower,  nothing  can  yet  be  done 
to  eradicate  the  pest.  Let  all  fruit  trees"and  bushes 
be  examined  at  short  intervals  of  time  for  cater- 
pillars, dealing  promptly  with  them  when  found. 

General  Directions.  —The  trees  and  bushes  of 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums  have  set  their  fruits, 
and  Apples  are  in  bloom  generally  in  the  south  and 
west,  the  prospect  of  good  crops,  barring  sharp 
frosts,  being  promising.  Frosts  have  been  severe 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Plum  crop  in 
such  parts  has  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  the  amount  of  frost  experienced  in  Middlesex 
and  Herts  during  the  past  three  weeks  has  been 
but  slight,  and  no  great  deal  of  harm  has  resulted. 
The  fruit  cultivator  must  always  be  on  the  alert, 
for  there  are  injurious  insects  to  combat,  even  if 
his  crops  should  escape  the  frosts.  A  scrutiny  of 
the  Plum  and  Pear-trees  lately  has  shown  me  that 
the  larva?  of  several  species  of  moths  are  fairly 
plentiful,  and  a  few  have  also  been  observed  on 
Apples.  Cherries  are  so  far  free  from  maggot. 
The  best  method  of  dealing  with  these  at  this  stage, 
especially  on  wall  trees,  is  hand-picking,  which, 
although  it  may  seem  to  be  a  tedious  business*,  is  in 
reality  not  so,  as  a  sharp,  intelligent  man,  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  can  search  for  the  cater- 
pillars on  a  great  many  trees  in  a  day.  The  reason 
why  I  recommend  tweezers  is  that  the  young  leaves 
are  then  less  damaged  than  when  the  grubs  are 
nipped  with  the  finger-and-thumb.  By  this  means 
the  attack  is  checked  until  such  time  as  the  trees 
can  be  safely  sprayed  with  an  insecticide,  while  it 
really  saves  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  the  long  run. 
Trees  in  the  open  garden,  unless  grown  as  dwarf 
bushes,  cannot  very  well  be  dealt  with  in  this 
manner,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  spray  the 
trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set.  This  should  be 
done  at  this  season  early  enough  in  the  morning,  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  foliage  getting  dry  before 
nightfall.  The  matter  of  aphis  on  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  maggot  in  Apricots,  having  already 
been  touched  upon  in  some  of  my  earlier  articles, 
it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  a  vigilant  outlook 
must  yet  be  kept,  and  measures  taken  to  destroy 
all  insects  noxious  to  fruit-trees.  Should  blister 
appear  on  the  leaves  or  shoots  of  the  two  first- 
named  fruits,  remove  and  burn  forthwith.  This 
disease  is  now  known  to  be  the  result  of  a  fungus, 
and  not  caused  through  cold  and  east  winds,  as  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  trees  may 
with  benefit  be  washed  with  tepid  water  on  warm 
mornings,  which,  besides  keeping  aphis  and  red- 
spider  in  check,  clears  off  the  remains  of  the 
flowers.  Unless  a  good  rainfall  should  occur  ere 
long  I  fear  that  aphides  will  cause  much  trouble 
on  hot,  dry  soils.  Apricots  may  be  copiously 
washed   on  warm   days.      As  the   foliage  is  now 


developing  fast,  the  blinds  need  only  to  be  lowered 
over  the  trees  on  cold  nights.  Where  nets  are 
used,  these  should  be  gradually  dispensed  with, 
both  on  Apricots  and  other  fruit-trees  for  the  same 
reason.  On  light  soils  Apricots  will  require  water 
at  the  root,  the  rainfall  having  been  but  slight 
since  early  in  April,  amounting  only  to  028  inch 
here.  Where  water  is  needed,  it  should  be  afforded 
to  Apricots  abundantly.  Liquid-manure  well 
diluted,  or  artificials,  such  as  dried  blood  and 
bone-meal  used  in  equal  proportions,  or  a  combina- 
tion consisting  of  1  lb.  muriate  of  potash,  1£  lb. 
dissolved  bones,  and  1 J  lb.  bone-meal,  well  mixed 
together,  form  good  stimulants  for  Apricots.  The 
artificials  named,  when  mixed  ready  for  use,  should 
be  sprinkled  on  the  border  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  to 
one  square  yard,  previous  to  breaking  up  surface 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so,  in  order  to  allow  the 
water  to  enter  the  Boil  freely. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeek 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — As  the  warmth  of  the  external  air 
increases,  the  ventilation  of  the  vineries  should  be 
increased  in  the  length  of  time  it  is  afforded,  and 
in  volume,  especially  on  days  that  are  unusually 
warm.  Vineries  containing  late  ripening  Vines 
may  be  left  open  until  late  in  the  evening.  To 
do  this  will  tend  to  make  all  shoots  short-jointed, 
and  give  increased  firmness  to  the  leaves.  Gar- 
deners in  their  methods  act  too  much  like  machines 
in  closing  every  vinery  at  about  one  set  hour  of  the 
day,  when  it  would  be  better  for  the  Vines  to  take 
advantage  of  fine  warm  days  to  prolong  the  hours 
during  which  air  is  admitted,  and  thus  strengthen 
the  Vines,  and  render  them  less  liable  to  fall  a 
prey  to  insects  and  disease.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  no  vinery  after  this  date  should  be  en- 
tirely closed  at  night,  and  where  there  are  late- 
ripening  Vines  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  variety,  the 
vinery  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  compatible 
with  their  finishing  in  good  time,  so  as  to  keep 
them  well  late  in  the  autumn.  During  very  bright 
sunshine  a  slight  shade  on  the  fruit  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  Vines  that  are  poorly  rooted,  but  Vines 
that  are  well  established,  and  whose  rods  are  not 
trained  very  near  to  the  glass,  will  not  be  injured 
at  all  by  the  fullest  exposure,  if  the  borders  are 
kept  supplied  regularly  with  water.  A  fish-net 
with  half-inch  mesh  will  afford  sufficient  shade, 
and  it  should  he  readily  removable. 

Late  Vineries. — During  the  next  month  efforts 
must  be  made  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work  of  thin- 
ning, tying,  and  stopping.  Great  care  is  required 
when  the  Vines  are  full  of  sap,  and  the  shoots  as  a 
consequence  very  liable  to  snap  on  being  bent  in 
getting  them  into  the  right  position  without  losses, 
and  it  is  often  safer  to  bring  a  shoot  down  by 
degrees  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  than  to 
risk  it  in  one.  A  temperature  at  night  of  60°  will 
suffice  for  all  Vines,  except  Muscats,  which  may  be 
given  a  warmth  of  5°  higher.  The  day  temperature 
may  be  correspondingly  higher,  say,  from  15°  to 
20°,  the  higher  figure  for  Muscats,  both  black  and 
white  varieties. 

Strawberries. — As  far  as  may  be  practicable  these 
plants  should  now  be  cleared  from  the  forcing- 
houses,  excepting  those  growing  in  compara- 
tively cool  houses.  Even  in  these  the  Strawberry 
plants  should  not  come  into  contact  with  the  foliage 
or  stems  of  the  permanent  Vines  or  fruit-trees. 
Plants  that  may  be  standing  in  frames  and  other 
positions  in  close  order  should  now  be  brought  on 
by  any  of  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  gar- 
dener, in  order  to  have  the  fruit  fit  for  consumption 
before  that  from  plants  in  the  open  is  ready  for 
use.  Plants  in  flower  should  have  the  set  fruits 
thinned  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  produce  the  finest  fruits  ;  and  where  too 
many  trusses  of  blossom  have  shown,  some  of  them 
should  be  removed.  Wherever  placed  at  this 
season,  the  plants  should  be  heavily  syringed  twice 
a  day. 

Peaclns  and  Nectarines. — Let  all  trees  having  a 
plentiful  crop  of  fruit  set  be  thinned  without 
delay,  in  the  manner  previously  described  for 
early  forced  trees.  Disbudding  should  also  receive 
constant  attentiou  at  short  intervals  of  time. 
These  late  Peacheries  should  be  as  freely  ventilated 
as  is  compatible  with  progress,  and  the  well-being 
to  the  trees  and  the  crop  of  fruit. 


Firing.  —  Except  on  frosty  nights  and  during 
cold  weather  by  day,  artificial  heat  will  not  be 
much  needed.  Let  free  ventilation  be  afforded 
until  about  5  p.m.,  when  the  trees  may  be  syringed  i 
and  afford  another  syringing  at  6.30  a.m.  Aphis 
shoidd  be  met  with  vaporising,  or  syringing  with 
quassia- water.  Trees  in  cold  houses  will  need  close 
attention  in  order  to  carry  them  Bafely  through 
the  present  month.  Whenever  frost  is  anticipated 
such  houses  should  be  closed  by  3  p.m.  ;  the  warmth, 
being  allowed  to  rise  to  78°.  The  ventilators  may 
be  opened  in  the  morning  when  the  temperature 
has  reached  503.  Not  much  damping  down  is 
needed  at  any  time,  and  in  cold  or  frosty  weather 
there  should  not  be  any  afforded,  for  fear  of  losing 
the  crop  of  fruit  if  the  frost  should  be  sharp. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigak. 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  8heen,  S.W. 

The  Treatment  of  Plants  when  in  Flower. — A 
large  number  of  various  Bpecies  of  Orchids  are  now 
in  bloom,  and  the  gardener  is  apt  to  relax  in  his 
watchful  care  of  the  plants  after  the  consummation 
of  his  efforts  is  attained.  This,  however,  should  not 
be,  for  just  as  much  or  more  care  is  needful  then  as 
before.  Some  cultivators  injure  their  plants  by 
keeping  the  blooms  uncut  for  too  long  a  period  of 
time,  when  by  removing  them  after  the  lapse  of  a 
reasonable  time,  and  placing  them  in  water,  their 
beauty  might  be  observed  for  as  long  a  term  as  if 
they  were  still  on  the  plant.  By  doing  this,  the 
plants  suffer  in  health  not  at  alL  Cattleyas, 
Laelias,  Epidendrums,  Odontoglossums,  and  On- 
cidiums,  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  root 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower ;  and,  speaking 
generally,  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  blooms  in  fine  condition,  the  air  of  the 
houses  must  be  kept  fairly  dry  ;  the  dryness  at 
the  root  will  induce  a  cessation  of  growth — in  other 
words,  rest.  However,  there  are  exceptions,  as, 
for  example,  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  C.  intermedia, 
C.  Gaskelliana,  and  those  of  the  guttata  section, 
which  flower  as  soon  as  the  pseudo-bulb  has  deve- 
loped, and  before  roots  emerge  from  its  base,  these 
coming  soon  afterwards.  In  the  case  of  such 
species  growing  in  this  manner,  more  general  con- 
ditions are  desirable.  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Men- 
deli,  C.  Lawrenceana,  C.  Trianaji,  and  C.  Schroderaj, 
are  species  which  should  be  afforded  a  short  rest- 
period  afjer  flowering,  or  weakly  growths  will 
result.  Other  plants  to  be  similarly  treated  are 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Rossii,  O.  Cervantesii, 
Oncidium  crispum,  O.  Marshallianum,  O.  concolor,. 
&c,  each  of  which  requires  a  long  rest.  Many 
Cattleya  and  L.-elia  pseudo- bulbs  have  been  lost- 
through  removing  a  part  of  the  sheath  together 
with  the  flower-spike,  thus  forming  a  receptacle  in 
which  water  can  lodge,  which,  where  evaporation, 
is  slow,  remains  sufficiently  long  to  set  up  decay  of 
the  sheath  and  the  pseudo-bulb.  My  practice  is  to 
make  an  incision  in  the  side  of  the  sheath,  just 
large  enough  to  sever  the  flower-stem,  and  thus 
leave  the  sheath  intact,  when  decay  ensues  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Decayed  or  driedup  sheaths 
shoull  be  cut  off  clean  at  the  base. 

Show-house. — My  experience  of  having  a  separate 
house  for  flowering-plants  has  not  been  a  pleasant 
one,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  preferable  to  allow  the 
plants  to  remain  where  they  have  grown.  If  it  is- 
necessary  to  have  a  display  in  any  particular  house, 
that  house  should  be  of  a  warm,  intermediate 
character,  carefully  ventilated  and  shaded,  and  the 
air  not  kept  at  saturation-point.  The  plants- 
should  be  removed  to  their  old  quarters  before  any 
shrivelling  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  occurs. 

Pendrobium  atro-violaceum. — Thanks  to  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co. ,  this  species  is  now  common  in  collec- 
tions. As  may  be  surmised  from  accounts  of  the 
climate  of  New  Guinea,  whence  it  comes,  the  plant 
needs  ample  heat  and  moisture  to  perfect  its 
pseudo-bulbs  :  but,  contrary  to  most  Dendrobes, 
strong  sunlight  acts  adversely  on  the  leaves,  hence 
a  rather  shaded  position  in  the  East-Indian  house 
is  best  for  it.  It  should  be  grown  in  pots.  \c. . 
three-parts  tilled  with  crocks,  which  are  surfaced 
with  a  thin  layer  of  peat  and  sphaguum-moss. 
Roots  are  now  about  to  push  forth  from  the  young 
growths,  a  good  time  to  doauy  necessary  surfacing  or 
re-potting.  When, owiugtodry  weather,  evaporation, 
is  rapid,  water  should  be  afforded  in  large  quan- 
tities whilst  the  plant  is  growing  ;  and  on  aD 
favourable  opportunities  they  should  be  syringed 
once  or  twice  a  day. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  0/  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY     May  10  i  Ro5'aI  B°tanic  Society  :  Exhibition 
(     in  Regent's  Park. 
, /"Annual  I  Dinner  of  the  Gardeners' 


FRIDAY, 


May  18 


\     Royal. Benevolent  Institution. 
8ALES. 


TUESDAY,  May  15.-  Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Millbank, 
Wilderspool,  Warrington,  by  order  of  Mr.  W.  Bolton,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  at  12.30  o'Clock  (two  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  May  10.— Palm  Seeds,  Gladioli,  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. ,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

THURSDAY.  May  17.— Sale  of  First  Portion  of  Orchids,  at 
The  Nursery,  Park  Lane,  Tottenham,  by  order  of  Mr.  G. 
E.  Pennett,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30  o'clock. 
Clearance  Sale  of  Plants  and  Sundries,  at  Branch  Hill 
Lodge,  Hampstead  Heath,  by  order  of  Mr.  B.  Woodd- 
Smith,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1  o'Clock. 

FRIDAY  next,  May  18.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids, 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

SATURDAY,  May  19.— Unreserved  Sale  of  Bedding  Plants, 
at  Chitts  Hill  House,  Wood  Green,  by  order  of  Mr.  Percy 
Wheltock,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30  o'Clock. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 54'6'. 
AcrtJAL  Temperatures: — 

London.—  May  9  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  50°  ;  Min.  50°. 

May  10. — Showery  ;  chilly. 
Pp.ovinces.— May  9(6  p.m.)  :  Max.  53>,  Eastern  counties; 
Min.,  45°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


The  death    of   Mr.  T.   B.  Hay- 
Ha™ooBd.        wood   on   Ma?  3,    1900,    in   his 

74th  year,  at  his  residence,  Wood- 
hatch,  Reigate,  will  be  severely  felt  by  his  many 
friends  and  associates.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  and  although  he  had  his  special 
favourites,  yet  no  department  of  his  garden 
was  neglected,  so  that  Woodhatch  was  a  typical 
English  garden,  where  might  be  seen  as  special- 
ties Roses  in  the  summer,  Chrysanthemums  and 
fruit  in  the  autumn,  Orchids  all  the  year  round. 
He  was  interested  in  Hybridisation  and  various 
Passion-flowers,  and  Dendrobiums  were  raised 
at  Woodhatch.  He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Treasurer  to  the 
National  Rose  Society,  and,  from  his  sympathetic 
temperament  and  great  experience,  was  much 
sought  after  as  a  counsellor.  Mr.  Haywood 
was  present  at  the  Special  General  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult., 
so  that  his  death  happened  little  more  than  a 
week  after  that  occurrence.  Some  year  or  two 
ago  Mr.  Haywood  had  a  serious  illness,  and  it 
may  be  feared  that  his  constitution  was  then 
impaired.  His  death  leaves  a  vacancy  on  the 
Council  to  be  filled  up,  in  addition  to  that 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Sutton. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  Reigate  Church- 
yard on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Mr. 
George  Paul,  Mr.  J.  Pawle,  and  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  were  present. 


in  another  stage  the  scales  outstrip  the  bract, 
and  more  or  less  conceal  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  examine  the  flowers  at  different 
stages  of  growth  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for 
the  opportunity  of  examining  several  which  are 
in  flower  at  this  season. 

The  common  Larch,  L.  decidua,  of  Miller, 
but  better  known  as  L.  europsea,  has  its  cones 
placed  on  short,  decurved  stalks  ;  they  are 
more  or  less  cylindric  or  oblong  in  shape,  and 
the  purple,  two-lobed  bracts  end  in  a  green, 
leafy  projection.  Larix  dahurica,  probably 
only  a  form  of  L.  europsea,  is  not  in  flower  this 
season,  but  we  have  notes  of  this  form  taken 
at  Kew  as  long  ago  as  1879,  in  which  the  young 
female  cones  are  described  as  in  all  ways  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  common  Larch,  of 
which  it  is  probably  a  mere  form. 

The  young  flowers  of  Griffith's  Larch  are 
stalked  and  ultimately  upturned  ;  oblong, 
cylindrical,  with  long,  recurved,  oblong,  retuse, 
purple  bracts,  ending  in  a  long,  leafy,  reflexed 
point  of  a  golden-brown   colour.     This  is  the 


The  beautiful  crimson  or  purple 
Larch  Blossom,    female   flowers    of    the  common 

Larch  excite  admiration  at  this 
season,  contrasting  as  they  do  so  vividly  with 
the  light  green  of  the  foliage.  Ripe  cones  of 
this  and  of  the  other  species  are  abundant  in 
herbaria  and  museums,  but  flowers  in  their 
spring  dress  are  by  no  means  common  in  col- 
lections. Moreover,  they  vary  at  different 
stages  of  their  growth,  so  that  whilst  at  one 
stage  the  coloured  bracts  project  much  beyond 
the  scale  which  is  destined  to  bear  the  seeds, 


Larix  pendula,  an  American  species,  has 
shortly-stalked,  deflexed,  female  cones  about 
15  mill,  long,  with  oblong,  purple,  slightly- 
lobed  bracts,  ending  in  a  short,  recurved,  leafy 
point. 

Larix  occidentalis,  a  West  American  species, 
little  known  in  this  country,  though  described 
and  figured  in  our  columns  by  Prof.  Sargent  in 
May  22,  1886,  and  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
December  9,  1896,  has  the  young  cones  about 
2  cent,  long,  tapering  to  the  point  ;  the  bracts 
continuous  with  the  leaves  and  of  the  same 
shape,  linear-lanceolate,  very  slightly  if  at  all 
lobed,  and  ending  in  a  slender,  recurved,  green 
point  with  white  edges.  It  is  thus  very  different 
from  the  European  form,  being  denser  in  habit, 
with  longer  leaves,  wider  than  those  of  europsea, 
and  much  more  glabrous.  The  tree  attains  a 
height  of  150  to  200  feet,  and  is  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  trees 
of  the  American  continent,  and  in  strength  of 
timber  to  surpass  all  other  American  Conifers. 

When  grafted  on  the  Japan  Larch,  this  species 
grows  much  faster  than  when  on  its  own  roots 
(Sargent's  Silva,  xii.,  p.  13,  adnot.). 


The  Late  T.  B.  HAYWOOD. 


Himalayan  Larch,  described  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  our  columns  on  June  5,  1886,  and 
figured  in  the  same  year  from  Col.  Trelawny's 
garden,  Menheniot,  Cornwall.  We  have  also 
seen  flowering  specimens  in  Mr.  Willshire's 
garden,  The  Frythe,  Welwyn  ;  it  is  the  hand- 
somest of  all  the  Larches.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Eastern  Himalaya,  and  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  West  Szechuen 
by  Pratt  (n.  782),  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  to 
13,000  feet. 

Larix  leptolepis  is  a  Japanese  species,  also 
figured  in  our  columns.  Its  young  female 
flowers  are  sessile,  surrounded  by  the  leaves ; 
broad-based,  conical,  with  broad,  recurved, 
green  bracts,  with  narrow,  purple  edges.  It 
forms  a  tree  70  to  80  feet  high  in  the  central 
island  of  Japan.  At  Kew  the  dark  bark  is 
scaly,  revealing  a  pale-coloured  yellow  inner 
bark,  like  that  of  a  Scotch  Pine.  The  branches 
are  horizontal,  not  deflexed,  and  the  leaves  are 
flattened  and  glaucous.  The  cone  has  been 
figured  in  our  columns.  There  is  an  alpine  form 
called  leptolepis  Murrayana,  of  Maximowicz, 
which,  according  to  Sargent,  varies  in  its 
dwarfer  habit. 


The  Royal  Palm.—  Our illustration(fig.  96)for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Macmillan, 
shows  the  avenue  of  noble  Palms  in  the  Peradeniya 
Botanic  Garden,  Ceylon,  constituted  by  Oreodoxa 
regia.  The  magnificent  gardeus  at  Peradeniya, 
have  been  presided  over  by  such  men  as  Gardner, 
Thwaites,  and  Trimen,  all  old  friends  of  the 
Qardeners'  Chronicle  and  its  editors,  and  are  now 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Willis,  who  is 
endeavouring  with  success  to  rival  the  Buitenzorg 
Botanical  Institute  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Treub.  We  hope  shortly  to  publish  other  illus- 
trations of  this  noble  tropical  garden. 

Dr.  CARL  Fritsch,  the  extraordinary  professor 
and  assistant  in  the  botanical  garden  of  the  Vienna 
University,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  professor  of  botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Graz,  with  the  title  of  an  ordinary 
University  professor.  IUustrirte  Flora,  May  1,  1900. 

MR.  James  Tegg. — There  are  many  gardeners 
and  others  who  will  be  interested  in  learning  that 
Mr.  James  Tegg  has  ceased  to  have  charge  of  tho 
gardens  and  grounds  at  Bearwood,  Wokingham, 
after  nearly  thirty  years'  service.  He  will  remain 
on  the  Bearwood  estate  in  the  capacity  of  forester, 
and  now  resides  at  Barkham  Hall,  Wokingham. 
Bearwood  possesses  many  features  of  exceptional 
interest  in  the  gardens  and  grounds,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  largely  the  creations  of  Mr.  Tegg. 
During  his  long  term  of  service,  a  new  palatial 
mansion  was  erected,  and  the  grounds  about  it 
relaid  and  remodelled,  the  kitchen  garden  greatly 
extended  and  improved,  and  plantations  made. 
For  nearly  or  quite  half  a  century,  Mr.  Tegg  has 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  horticultural 
world ;  in  the  early  fifties  he  was  exhibiting  for 
Baron  Hambro,  of  Roehampton,  staging  Azaleas 
and  other  plants,  but  more  particularly  fruit.  In 
1866,  when  having  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Clumber,  Notts,  he  exhibited  at  the  great  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington, held  in  that  year. 

Chiswick.  —The  fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  had  an  object-lesson  on  Tuesday 
in  the  magnificent  collection  of  Vanda  teres  in 
bloom  from  Gunnersbury,  and  in  the  display  of 
vegetables  grown  at  Syon.  Both  these  localities 
to  our  own  knowledge  are  as  smoky  and  as  foggy 
as  is  Chiswick,  and  both  are  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  "  exhausted  "  garden. 

Kew  is  particularly  attractive  now  in  its  spring 
dress.  The  Daffodils  are  over,  but  the  Tulips 
are  in  their  glory.  Among  the  best  are  Artus, 
bright  glowing  red  over  glaucous  foliage  ;  Keizers- 
kroon,  scarlet,  deeply  edged  with  yellow,  a  regal 
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flower ;  Chrysolora,  canary-yellow  ^Thomas  Moore, 
orange-buff;  Joost  Van  Vondel,  crimson,  flushed 
with  silvery-white  ;  Duchesse  de  Parme,  yellow- 
ground,  heavily  flushed  with  orange-red — very 
ahowy.  Among  the  flowering  shrubs,  Genista 
■prsecox,  with  pale  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  is  just 
coming  into  bloom ;  and  a  tree  of  Primus  Mahaleb 
>7ar.  ebrysocarpa  is  a  wonderful  Bight,  with  its 
pendulous  branches  covered  with  small  Hawthorn  - 
{ike  flowers.  Almost  equally  beautiful  are  two 
"trees  of  Pyrus  baccata,  much  resembling  in  flower 
4he  Dartmouth  Crab.  In  the  temperate-house 
the     Rhododendrons     are    past     their     best,    but 


Aubrietia'deltoidea. — A  rare  collection  of 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  species  may  now  be  seen 
on  the  Kew  rockery.  Some  of  them  must  be  very 
difficult  to  differentiate,  but  some  are  very  marked, 
such  as  the  variety  known  as  Dr.  Mules,  the 
darkest  and  richest  violet-blue  colour  of  the  whole. 
A.  Leichtlini  rosea  is  of  the  shade  indicated  by  its 
name  ;  A.  Campbelli  is  pale  lavender ;  William 
Ingram  has,  relatively,  very  large  flowers  of  great 
substance,  rosy  -  lilac  in  colour,  and  rounded 
outline ;  it  is  quite  one  of  the  best.  A.  Hen- 
dersoni  has  deep  violet  flowers  with  others  of  a 
paler  hue. 


European  countries,  especially  Germany.  After 
many  years  we  shall  have  one  more  such  institu 
tion,  whilst  in  the  countries  mentioned  there  are 
scores— and  we  grumble  because  we  are  rivalled  '. 

"Botanical  Magazine."— The  May  number 
contains  coloured  illustrations  and  portraits  of  the 
following  plants  : — 

Aloe  ahyssinica  (Lamarck). — A  tree  Aloe,  origin- 
ally brought  from  Abyssinia,  by  Bruce,  in  1771, 
and  probably  given  by  him  to  Louis  XV.  of  France. 
The  species  is  common  in  N.E.  tropical  Africa,  at 
elevations  of  3,000  to  9,000  feet.     Its  leaves  are 
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K.  Kewense  still  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle  ; 
R.  fastuosum  is  remarkable  for  its  stamens,  which 
are  united  into  a  petaloid  cup  within  the  true 
corolla,  which  is  of  a  lilac  colour  ;  R.  Edgeworthi 
is  very  lovely,  but  of  straggling  habit ;  R.  Ses- 
terianum,  with  thin  papery-white  flowers,  is  very 
beautiful  ;  R.  Manglesii  is  a  noble  variety, 
with  globose  tufts  of  bold  white  trumpets 
markedly  recurved  at  the  edges.  R.  Coun- 
tess of  Haddington,  an  old  favourite,  with 
white  flowers  flushed  with  rose.  Embothrium 
coccineum  is  in  bloom  in  the  same  house  :  and  the 
curious  Bucklandia,  the  two  stipules  of  which,  when 
in  the  bud  state,  are  united,  flat,  and  enclosing  the 
young  leaf,  are  now  peeling  off  and  splitting  into 
two  lobes,  liberating  the  young  leaf. 


The  University  of  Birmingham.— Com- 
munications from  Birmingham  announce  that  on 
Saturday,  May  5,  Mr.  G.  H.  Morley,  the  Regis- 
trar, received  the  Royal  Charter  for  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  Birmingham  University.  A  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Governors  will  be  at  once  convened,  and 
the  University  will  be  formally  established.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Chancellor,  will  probably  pre- 
side at  the  meeting.  The  leading  feature  of  this 
University  will  be  that  it  is  to  be  especially  devoted 
to  the  study  of,  and  instruction  in  scientific 
principles  as  applied  to  practice,  in  the  case  of 
chemistry,  mechanics,  engineering,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  the  institution  will  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  numerous  practical  and  scientific  schools  and 
colleges    of    the    United    States,    and  of   certain 


tufted,  fleshy,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  strong 
recurved  teeth  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  deflexed  in  a  close  raceme.    Kew,  tab.  7,71'- 

Cotyledon  Purpusii,  already  figured  under  the 
name  Echeveria  Purpusii  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1896,  p.  69S,  fig.  123.  In  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden  it  was  uninjured  by  12°  of  frost.  Kew, 
tab.  7,713. 

Campanula  mirabilis  (Alboff),  see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  1895,  ii.,  616  ;  1S98,  ii..  33,  fig.  10, 
and  p.  108  ;  1899,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275,  figs.  92,  93.  Kew, 
tab.  7,714. 

Lilium  Sutchuenae  (Franchet),  near  to  L.  tenui- 
folium,  with  spotted  stems,  linear  leaves,  reflexed 
orange  segments  with  purplish  spots.  It  is  a  native 
of  Szechuen,  whence  it  was  sent  to  M.  Maurice 
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de    Vilmorin     by    the    Abbe    Faroes.        Kew, 
tab.  7,715. 

Rufous  reflexus  (Rer). — A  Chinese  species  with 
Vine-shaped  leaves,  covered  with  rust-coloured 
down  on  the  under-surface,  and  tufts  of  small 
white  flowers  from  the  aculeate  hispid  stem. 
Temperate-house,  Kew,  tab.  7,716. 

The  Earls  Court  Exhibition.  —  The 
Woman's  Exhibition  was  duly  opened  on  Saturday 
la9t,  and  there  was  a  large  number  of  visitors, 
especially  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  pre- 
parations in  and  out  of  doors  are,  as  yet,  far  from 
complete.  Mr.  J.  L/.inc,  of  Forest  Hill,  and  Wm, 
Whiteley,  Ltd.,  are  responsible  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  gardens.  As  yet  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  save  turf,  a  peacock  and  other  topiary 
monsters,  and  a  few  beds  filled  with  pink  Pelargo- 
niums. More  flowers  will  be  put  in  later  on,  and 
many  of  the  beds  are  staked  out  for  the  inevitable 
carpet-bedding,  which  will  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

General  Analytical  Herbarium. —Teachers 
and  students  alike  will  find  the  preparations  made 
by  Mr.  Bdysmann  of  Middelburg,  Holland,  of  great 
service.  They  are  well  and  carefully  executed.  To 
each  dried  specimen  of  a  plant  are  attached 
dissections  of  the  flower  either  dry  or  preserved  in 
small  flat  bottles  of  spirit,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  examined.  Agricultural  and  horticultural 
students  can  have  their  wants  supplied,  and  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  pupils  will  find  them  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  for 
what  purpose  the  plants  are  wanted.  Those 
specimens  that  we  have  seen  were  excellent. 
M.  Buysmann  is  aided  in  the  case  of  tropical  plants 
by  the  resources  of  the  Buitenzorg  Garden. 

The  New  Gallery.— There  are  not  quite  so 
many  flower-pieces  pure  and  simple  as  usual  in  the 
Summer  Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery,  Regent 
Street.  We  find  a  few  vases  and  bowls  of  Roses 
of  a  more  or  less  shadowy  nature,  and  there  are 
Hydrangeas  and  Lilac  such  as  we  ha\e  seen  many 
times  before.  Mr.  Hayward  has  tried  his  skill  at 
that  most unpaintable of  flowers  "Ageratum"  (415), 
but  has  only  succeeded  in  giving  his  picture  an  un- 
finished look,  the  innumerable  delicate  details  of  the 
flower  being  unrepresented  in  any  way  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  canvas.  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  in  his 
"  Expulsion  "  (58),  has  given  us  a  wonderful  carpet 
of  flowers,  but  we  doubt  their  appearance  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  wherever  it  may  have  been,  in  the 
form  in  which  he  has  represented  them.  The 
PanBies,  not  known  till  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  for  instance,  show  signs  of  a  lengthy 
period  of  cultivation,  though  they  are  far  from 
being  florists'  flowers,  so  do  the  Roses,  Wallflowers, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  Starch  Hyacinths,  though 
possibly  the  artist  intended  to  suggest  their  primi- 
tive condition  by  painting  all  as  of  dwarf  habit. 
Of  the  richly-worked  armour  of  the  expelling  angel 
it  is  not  within  our  province  to  speak.  Miss 
Annora  Bromley  Martin  in  "  Severn  Side  "  (206), 
has  drawn  us  a  pleasing  study  of  wild  flowers,  but 
many  of  her  wild  Roses  have  but  four  petals.  The 
scattered  petals  at  the  child's  feet  suggest  that  the 
flowers  once  had  five,  but  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  wild  Roses  retain  four  after  having  lost 
one  of  their  petals.  Do  they  not  fall  simultaneously, 
or  nearly  so  ?  There  are  several  garden-scapes  in 
this  exhibition,  notably  Sir  James  Linton's  de- 
lightfully conscientious  "Opening  Scene  from  the 
Decamerone"  (83).  Here  we  have  the  typical 
Italian  garden  with  its  Cypress  hedge,  light  in 
contrast  with  the  darker  and  untrimmed  trees  in 
the  background,  the  Roses,  the  Hollyhocks,  and 
the  delightful  group  of  brocade  and  fur-clad  youths 
and  damsels  entranced  by  the  tale  that  is  being 
told  to  them  by  the  maiden  on  the  marble  seat  in 
front  of  the  hedge.  They  certainly  have  no  fear  of 
the  approaching  plague,  or  of  any  other  disturbance 
to  their  peace  of  mind.  The  tendency  of  the  artist 
in  many  of  the  garden  scenes  is  to  get  the  flowers 
in   the  immediate  foreground  too  large  and  the 


colours  too  brilliant  to  the  exclusion  of  the  goodly 
proportion  of  green  that  is  to  be  found  in  every 
garden,  however  crowded.  We  must  not  look 
botanically  at  the  staff  borne  by  Mr.  Southall's 
"  Crystofore  "  (92),  which,  though  a  stout  Ash 
sapling,  has  blossomed  out  into  white  Lilies  at 
almost  every  joint. 

Stock-taking  :  APRIL.— The  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation Returns  for  the  past  month  form  a  volume 
of  some  ISO  pages,  and  all  pregnant  with  interest, 
even  for  the  general  reader.  Once  more  a  con- 
tinuation of  progress  has  to  be  reported,  our 
imports  having  gone  up  on  the  month  by 
£3,264,854;  the  figures  for  last  month  being 
£42,621,876,  against  £39,357,022  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  Our  usual  excerpt  from  the 
"  summary  "  table  runs  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

39,357,022 

42,621,S76 

+3,264,854 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

12,977,920 

14,295,120 

+1,317,200 

(E.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink— dutiable 

1,951,532 

1,808,620 

—142,912 

Raw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures          

6,333,  S83 

7,330,076 

-t  996,193 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and   manufactures 

3,934,956 

4,804,304 

+S69.348 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,323,463 

1,289,437 

—34,026 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

98,055 

88,855 

—9,200 

Allowing  for  enhanced  values,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  duty  upon  articles  of  food,  the  other 
large  increase  being  in  materials  for  textile  fabrics, 
and  for  fabrics  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  We 
come  now  to  the  record  of  fruit,  roots,  and 
vegetables  imported,  which  is,  as  usual,  interesting 
to  us  all.     The  record  is  as  follows  :  — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

Fruits,  raw  :— 

£. 

+  9,827 

Apples 

148,878 

89,601 

Bananas...        bunches 

111,738 

+49,623 

Cherries 

24 

—25 

Grapes 

1,626 

1,519 

+  1,359 

Lemons 

210,326 

72,310 

—22,772 

Nuts— Almonds  (rwt.) 

6,496 

5,041 

-5,806 

Others,  used  as  fruits 

64,713 

+1,474 

Oranges 

1,023,171 

614,399 

+26.20S 

Pears      

957 

196 

—386 

Plums     

45 

+157 

Unenuinerated 

S6.029 

5,634 

—34,919 

Vegetables,  raw  :— 

Onions bush. 

639,183 

533,890 

+2,517 

Potatos cwt. 

514,748 

868,936 

+46,169 

Tomatos           ...     „ 

44,746 

+49.2S5 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 

merated value 

£249,367 

£74,269 

— 75.09S 

Of  course,  the  statement  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
incomplete,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  weight  for 
measure;  but  "values"  may  be  sufficient.  The 
imports  for  the  four  months  just  expired  show  an 
advance  over  those  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
amounting  to  £12,143,324  ;  the  past  month's  foot- 
up  at  £169,694,767,  against  £157,551,443  for  the 
same  period  in  1899.     The 

Exports 
for  the  month  show  that  the  progress  noted  in  the 
three  last  stock-taking  notes  still  continues.  The 
figures  for  April  are  —  £22,645,147,  against 
£19,457,526,  a  gain  of  £3,157,601.  All  sections 
participate  in  the  increase,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  animals  living.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  figures  for  the  four  months 
in     that    time,    this    year    the    total   foots   up  at 


£94,765,499,  against  £81,511,587  in  1899— a  gaio 
of  some  £13,253,982.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no- 
enhancement  on  the  value  of  coal,  &c,  may  inter- 
fere with  the  progress  so  markedly  illustrated 
above. 

TurnipFlea. — One  of  the  best  means  to  use 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Turnip-flea  (Haltica 
nemorum)  is  the  well  known  superphosphate  o£ 
lime  ;  bone-meal,  sifted  fine,  has  very  good  results, 
strewn  over  the  soil,  better  generally  than  wood- 
ashes  and  soot.  In  the  height  of  summer,  Turnips 
should  be  sown  in  partially-shaded  sites,  and  th& 
soil  be  well  soaked  with  weak  farmyard  manure- 
water  ;  this  last  operation  being  very  necessary 
when  shady  positions  cannot  be  found  in  the- 
garden. 

MATHIOLACORONOPIFOLIA. — This  is  a  singular 
species,  now  in  bloom  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It 
has  hoary  pinnatifid  leaves  and  violet  flowers,  with 
undulate  petals. 

Kew  and  the  British  Museum.— A  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord's  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  "  to  consider 
the  present  arrangements  under  which  botanical- 
work  is  done,  and  collections  maintained  by  the- 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  under  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  at  Kew,  respectively  ;. 
and  to  report  what  changes  (if  any)  in  those 
arrangements  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to. 
avoid  duplication  of  work  and  collections  at  the 
two  institutions." 


BEAUMONTIA   GKANDIFLOEA. 

Although  we  have  before  figured  a  full-sized 
spray  of  this  noble  plant  as  grown  at  Panshanger, 
see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  8,  1886,  p.  593,  sueb 
a  specimen  might  discourage  growers  with  limited 
means,  and  therefore  we  now  lay  before  our  readers- 
a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  (fig.  97,  p-  299), 
sent  us  some  time  since  by  Messrs.  Maries,  of  the 
Mythrop  Nurseries,  Lytham,  Lancashire. 

The  plant  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm  green- 
house or  stove.  It  does  best  planted  out  and 
allowed  to  cover  a  trellis,  but  it  may  also  be  grown, 
in  a  pot. 


Home  Correspondence. 


the  royal  horticultural  society.  — 

I  quite  agree  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
ought  to  try  and  acquire  a  hall  of  its  own  in  a 
suitable  position,  before  they  spend  any  money  in. 
buying  land  to  replace  Chiswick,  which  they 
propose  to  abandon.  The  Drill  Hall  is,  as  I  have 
always  stated,  not  a  proper  place  for  the  exhibition 
of  valuable  plants,  and  I  hope  that  the  scheme 
which  has  been  proposed  will  be  definitely  given 
up.  There  is  no  doubt  a  difficulty  in  finding  a 
suitable  situation  for  a  home  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  Couucil 
decided  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
earnestly  desired  to  place  the  Society  in  a  becoming 
position,  they  would  certainly  succeed.  I  am  sure 
that  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Fellows,  than  an  announcement  by  the  Council 
that  they  had  secured  a  proper  site,  and  they  ought 
to  do  so  before  the  Centenary  year  of  the  Society. 
H.  W.  Schrijder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

THE  NEW  CHISWICK.— Since  it  now  appears  cer- 
tain that  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  by  the  votes 
of  the  Fellows  at  the  last  meeting,  that  Chiswick 
must  go,  it  will  appear  to  some  futile  and  inex- 
pedient that  the  matter  be  referred  to  again.  Still, 
at  the  risk  of  being  considered  out  of  order,  I 
would  beg  your  indulgence  whilst  I  give  expression 
to  a  thought  or  two  in  favour  of  the  old  garden. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  its  offence  is  its  position 
near  London,  with  its  clouded,  and  to  some  extent 
deleterious  atmosphere,  and  the  plea  that  the  soil 
is  poor  and  worn  out.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  I  would  observe  that  no  aspect  of  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been- 
so  favourably  commented  on  during  the  last  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  as  the  great  improvement  that  has- 
taken  place  from  a  cultural  point  of  view  in  that 
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tar-famed  garden.  Yet  as  the  crow  flies,  Kew  is 
only  distant  from  Chiswick  little  more  than  a  mile  '. 
As  regards  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  Chiswick  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  Syon  House  as  it  is 
'from  Kew.  The  garden  at  Syon,  I  believe,  is  as 
old,  if  not  older,  than  the  one  at  Chiswick  ;  and 
the  soil,  from  all  I  have  heard,  is  no  better  in 
•quality.  Yet  judging  from  the  merits  of  the 
produce  exhibited  from  time  to  time  from  Syon  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  no  one  can  surely  say  that  this 
-garden  is  played  out.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  Chiswick  garden  (in  whom 
all  who  know  him  have  every  confidence)  be  given 
a  freer  hand,  more  liberal  and  generous  support 
<in  the  way  of  labour,  manures,  &c,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  plea  of  the  soil  being  worn  out, 
Ac,  would  soon  be  non-existent.  The  more  the 
•question  of  a  new  garden  is  considered,  the  greater 
seem  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
To  buy  and  take  in  hand  a  matter  of  50  acres  of 
agricultural  land,  let  it  be  situated  in  what  district 
it  may,  and  convert  it  into  a  garden  worthy  to 
represent  the  best  aspects  of  British  horticulture, 


home  and  foreign  commercial  horticulturists,  and 
that  in  a  far  more  precise,  complete,  and  satisfactory 
way  than  can  ever  be  the  case  at  limited  Chiswick. 
Moreover,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  satisfactory 
results  of  these  trials  are  brought  before  the  Society 
at  its  meetings  in  London  for  its  approval  or  rejec- 
tion, free  of  any  cost  to  the  Society.  I  would 
plead  that  the  question  of  a  new  garden  be  deferred 
for  the  present  (as  the  lease  of  Chiswick  has  a  long 
time  to  rum,  and  that  the  centenary  of  the  Society 
be  celebrated  in  some  more  modest  form,  as 
for  instance,  by  a  great  exhibition — in  London,  if 
possible ;  if  not,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Who 
knows  but  that,  before  many  years  are  over,  we 
shall  again  have  introduced  an  International  Exhi- 
bition, which  in  its  magnitude  and  grandeur  will 
far  out-distance  the  one  now  being  held  in  Paris,  at 
which  a  Palace  of  Horticulture  worthy  of  the 
Empire  would  form  a  part,  and  to  which  it  might 
be  given  in  perpetuity  by  an  enlightened  Govern- 
ment, under  the  trusteeship  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  or  some  other  responsible  body, 
0.  T.  F. 
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■would  cost  at  least  a  sum  of  £40,000  before  it  was 
•completed  ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  an  annual 
•charge  for  up  keep  at  least  from  £2,000  to  £3,000, 
and  from  which  enormous  expenditure,  compara- 
tively little  or  no  income  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Society  would  be  derived.  Before  committing  the 
Society  to  so  vast  aud  risky  an  undertaking  as  this, 
•it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  Council  to  put  some 
tangible  and  well  digested  scheme  with  plans,  &c, 
before  all  the  Fellows  of  what  is  proposed  to  be 
•done,  .before  the  next  meeting.  How  much  the 
■completed  scheme  is  likely  to  cost  ?  where  the  money 
is  to  come  from  ?  aud  what  is  of  more  importance 
than  all— what  does  the  Council  propose  to  teach 
and  demonstrate  in  the  new  garden  ?  If  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  new  garden 
■on  the  same  lines  followed  of  recent  years  at  Chis- 
wick, then,  in  my  humble  opiuion,  as  far  as  bene- 
fiting the  rising  generation  of  gardeners  is  concerned, 
the  idea  is  a  phantom,  aud  the  expense  and  risk 
ought  not  to  be  run.  As  regards  some  of  the  work 
attempted  at  Chiswick,  such  as  the  trial  of  new 
(lowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  this  work  is  already  carried  out  ou  a  most 
exhaustive  and  extensive  scale  under  the  superin- 
tondenco  of  experts   and  specialists   by  our  great 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  MEET 
ING. — Everyone  interested  in  horticulture  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  regard  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  2.")  as  one  of 
the  most  historic  on  record.  Never  before  have 
matters  of  more  serious  importance  been  brought 
before  the  horticultural  public.  Everyone  felt  this, 
and  many  Fellows  of  the  society  from  far  aud  near, 
who  had  been  up  to  London  the  previous  day.  attended 
at  great  inconvenience,  to  look  after  the  interests  not 
only  of  the  society  which  they  support  with  hard 
cash,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  British  horticul- 
ture generally.  And  it  was  well  they  did  so,  for  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
there  has  never  been  such  an  attempt  made  to 
rush  matters  of  vital  importance  without  giving  the 
slightest  opportunity  for  discussion.  Although 
the  meeting  was  large  and  representative,  it  was 
by  no  means  so  large  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  meeting  been  arranged  for  the  previous  day, 
when  many  more  keenly-interested  Fellows  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  in  town  at  the  ordiuary 
meeting.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  any 
discussiou  or  amendment  on  the  nine  foolscap 
pages  of  print  occupied  by  new  bye-laws,  which 
literally   had   not  even  been  seen   by  half  a  doze u 


of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  meeting  was 
invited  to  take  the  unseen  nine  pages  "as  read  ;  " 
but  thanks  to  Dr.  Masters  and  Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer,  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  bye- 
laws.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
meeting  to  decide  once  and  for  all,  that  the 
historic  gardens  at  Chiswick  should  be  given  up 
for  ever.  It  is  true  the  meeting  was  invited  to 
adopt  the  "purchase  of  a  freehold  site  in  the  parish 
of  Limpsfield,  Surrey,''  without  further  notice  or 
discussion,  to  "authorise  the  Council  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  acquiring  the  said  site,  and  for 
developing  new  gardens  thereon."  But  no  informa- 
tion was  given  as  to  the  cost  of  securing  such  an 
unsuitable  site.  The  four  experts  who  reported  upon 
the  site  were  unanimouslyagreed  that  notwithstand- 
ing its  beautiful  situation,  the  soil  was  heavily 
water-logged,  and  the  cost  of  drainage  would  be 
considerable.  Little  do  the  Fellows  know  the  cost 
that  would  be  entailed  by  forming  a  new  garden  in 
such  a  situation.  Even  Chiswick  in  less  than  eight 
years  from  its  foundation  landed  the  society  in  a 
debt  of  over  £20,000,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
has  never  yet  paid  its  way.  On  an  average  a  net 
loss  of  about  £1,400  a  year  is  entailed  by  Chiswick. 
Its  acreage  is  about  11  j  acres,  and  the  loss  upon 
such  a  place  as  Limpsfield  would  be  at  least  £5,000 
a  year  (after  about  £50,000  formation  expenses) 
for  the  upkeep  of  its  50  water-logged  acres. 
In  1S60,  the  Council  of  the  day  tried  to  stifle  Chis- 
wick. They  said  it  was  "inaccessible"  (although 
24,000  people  used  to  go  there  when  there  were 
neither  trains  nor  trams1,  and  that  it  was 
Dadly  constructed."  These  were  the  chief 
arguments  used  when  they  wanted  to  secure 
the  white  elephant  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  1S51  Exhibition  had  for  sale  in  the  twenty 
acres  of  ground  at  South  Kensington.  Then  the 
council  of  the  day  did  not  object  to  get  nearer  the 
fog  and  smoke  of  London,  instead  of  away  from  it  ; 
nor  did  they  scruple  to  ask  for  and  obtain  £50,000 
of  public  money,  every  fraction  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  mispent ;  or  out  of  every  penny  that  was 
earned  the  1S51  commissioners  managed  to  secure 
three  farthings.  Until  it  cau  be  shown  that  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  have  in  view  a  better 
and  more  easily  accessible  place  than  Chiswick,  it 
would  be  madness  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
Society's  finances,  which  at  the  present  time  do 
not  exceed  £9,000  all  told.  At  the  present  time 
Chiswick  is  at  least  as  well  -  favoured  as  Kew, 
which  is  bordered  on  the  Brentford  side  by  large 
gasworks,  soap  factories,  coal  wharves,  &c.  ;  and 
on  the  Richmond  side  also  by  gas  factories  and 
other  extensive  buildings  :  Syon  and  Gunnersbury 
are  also  close  by.   Metropolitan. 

THE  CHISWICK  TRIALS.—  With  the  discussion 
of  so  important  a  matter  as  the  removal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  experimental  gar- 
dens from  Chiswick,  it  was  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  question  of  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  the 
trials  conducted  there  would  sooner  or  later  be 
introduced.  While  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  the 
limited  space  at  its  disposal  the  Society  has  done  as 
much  as  could  be  expected,  I  am  equally  of  opinion 
that  so  far  as  Peas  and  other  important  vegetables 
are  concerned,  there  has  not  been,  during  the  past 
seventeen  years,  such  a  series  of  comparative  trials 
in  any  one  subject  as  could  enable  an  expert  to  say 
that  this,  that,  or  the  other  novelty  sent  for  trial 
was  superior  to  or  distinct  from  some  other  variety 
in  existence.  I  fully  endorse  the  remarks  in  your 
last  issue  as  to  the  necessity  of  testing  a  large 
number  of  the  varieties  already  in  commerce  along- 
side those  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  enable  these  representatives 
of  the  Society  to  recommend  awards  to  bond  fide 
novelties  only — a  matter  of  impossibility  while  the 
present  system  continues.  Mr.  A.  O.  Walker  in 
his  letter  (see  p.  2S4)  raises  another  important 
point  bearing  on  the  same  subject.  He  says  : — 
"These  (the  comparative  trials  of  vegetables)  are 
of  little  value,  for  every  gardener  knows  that  the 
best  variety  in  one  gardeu  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  under  different  conditious  of  soil  and  climate." 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  new  Pea  is  said 
to  possess  the  merit  of  "resisting  mildew  to  a 
remarkable  degree. "  Sow  this  Pea  under  ordinary 
conditions  at  Chiswick  or  iu  Surrey,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  in  two  seasons  out  of  three  there 
would  be  little  opportunity  of  judging  its  merits  in 
this  respect.  Sow  the  same  Pea,  however,  in 
Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  aud  its  claims  would  be 
pat  to  a  much  more  severe  test.     It  seems  to  me, 
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therefore,  that  if  the  Society — unable  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time  to  find  room  for  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  trials  to  make  a  fair  comparison — could  have 
an  opportunity  of  duplicating  its  trials  by  the  side 
of  a  collection  containing  all  the  new  and  old  varie- 
ties, it  would — if  such  an  opportunity  could  be 
found  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  soil  and 
climate  were  altogether  diverse  to  that  of  Chis- 
wick — remove  to  a  great  extent  the  difficulties 
referred  to  by  both  your  correspondents.  We  have 
in  our  grounds  this  year  over  600  trials  of  Peas, 
including  latest  novelties  and  old  varieties,  and 
other  things  in  similar  proportion,  and  if  the 
Society  decides  to  stay  at  Chiswick,  and  would  like 
to  increase  the  utility  of  its  trials,  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  give  up  a  portion  of  our  grounds  for  the 
purpose,  carry  out  the  work  in  connection,  and 
entertain  the  Committee  when  on  their  visits  of 
inspection.  E.  J.  Deal,  General  Manager  to  W.  W. 
Johnson  <(■  Son,  Ltd.,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  —  I 
entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr. 
Druery  in  your  last  iesue  as  to  the  widespread 
financial  troubles  consequent  upon  the  Baring 
crisis  being  the  cause  of  failure  in  raising  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  horticultural  hall  scheme,  and 
that  before  1904  it  might  be  revived  with  a  great 
probability  of  success,  owing  to  the  marvellous 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  increased 
numbers  and  influence  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Undoubtedly,  the  first  duty  is  to  secure 
a  fitting  home  for  the  Society.  Impending  mili- 
tary changes  may  interfere  with  our  use  of  the 
Drill  flail,  and  a  mistaken  policy  may  find  the 
Society  without  a  place  of  meeting,  and  without 
Chiswick.  The  communications  from  ' '  A  Northern 
Fellow,"  and  "From  the  North,"  will  also  well 
repay  reperusal.  There  is  a  view,  however,  that  has 
not  been  sufficiently  expressed.  If  the  abandon- 
ment of  Chiswick  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  the 
hopelessness  of  cultivating  it  by  reason  of  London 
fogs,  deleterious  fumes,  and  exhausted  soil,  what  a 
discouragement  to  horticulture  in  the  suburbs  of  this 
and  other  large  cities  and  towns.  Let  anyone  draw 
a  radius  from  the  Bank  of  England  that  shall 
inclnde  Chiswick,  and  see  what  an  area  will  be 
included  within  the  circle.  Is  horticulture  to  be 
given  up  within  it?  All  connected  with  uorti- 
culture  are  interested  in  this  question.  The  fact  is, 
too  much  has  been  said  about  fog,  &c.  The  beau- 
tiful flowers,  fine  vegetables,  and  excellent  fruit 
raised  at  Chiswick,  the  bright  flowers  in  the  public 
gardens  and  parks,  the  treeB  on  the  Embankment, 
in  the  city,  and  even  in  dingy  Stepney,  prove  what 
can  be  produced  within  the  metropolitan  area.  No 
doubt  some  kind  of  Orchids  and  winter-flowering 
hot-house  plants  suffer  from  fog,  but  vegetation  in 
general  is  not  active  during  the  months  when  fogs 
occur,  and  to  one  exotic  that  shows  their  evil 
effects,  there  are  countless  flowers  and  fruits  that 
in  their  dormant  state  are  unaffected  by  them.  To 
an  old  Londoner,  the  air  is  perceptibly  purerthrough 
the  Smoke  Acts  having  been  put  in  force,  and 
still  more  from  the  use  of  gas,  oil,  or  coke,  for 
heating  purposes  instead  of  coal.  The  improved 
current  of  the  Thames,  consequent  upon  its  em- 
bankment, and  the  greater  sweetness  of  its  waters, 
are  encouraging  facts,  and  tend  much  to  improve 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  river  and  streets  alike  are 
more  agreeable  to  dwellers  in  town  than  they  were 
in  former  years.    W.  Iloupell 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  CHISWICK.  —  Horticulturists 
throughout  the  Empire  are  vastly  indebted  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Sutton  and  others  for  securing  time  for  the  discussing  of 
these  and  other  questions  deeply  affecting  the  popularity  and 
prosperity  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture 
throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Sutton's  impartial  report  on  the 
Chiswick  trials  will  vie  in  practical  importance  with  that  on 
the  Limpsfield  site  in  leading  to  sound  conclusions.  The 
Council  have  aUo  acted  wisely  in  publishing  the  reports  of 
others  in  their  possession,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  promised  attractions  of  ample  water  power  for  lake 
or  bog  gardens  at  the  New  Chiswick  could  ease  the 
collar  on  man  or  beast,  on  that  steep  perpetual  rise  of  three 
miles  from  Oxted  to  Limpsfield.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  the 
demand  for  new  gardens  is  at  all  pressing  or  urgent  at  the 
present  moment.  We  are  still  four  years  from  the  centenary 
of  the  Society,  and  have  twenty  years'  lease  of  the  old  garden 
at  Chiswick  to  run.  The  most  pressing  need  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  not  a  new  garden,  but  a  new  hall  for 
its  great  exhibitions  and  general  meetings — in  a  word,  a  home 
for  horticulture  in  London  abreast  of  our  needs  and  our 
reputation.  But  for  the  Baring  Crisis  we  should  have  had 
this  some  years  since.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  have  it 
now,  at  a  period  of  great  commercial  prosperity — unless, 
indeed,  the  South  African  War  should  hinder  the  erection  of 
such  a  Temple  of  Peace.  Possibly,  for  such  a  purpose,  the 
government  or  the  London  County  Council  might  be  able  to 
contribute  something  substantial  towards  reducing  the  ground- 


rent  for  such  a  great  national  educational  purpose.  There  are 
many  Fellows  who  have  stumbled  over  fencing  this  project  of 
suitable  horticultural  buildings  round  with  a  gross  cost  of 
£40,000,  and  have  ventured  to  think  that  £25,000  might 
provide  for  all  present  wants,  and  prove  as  timely  and 
fit  a  memorial  for  the  centenary  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Educational,  cultural,  collecting,  or  other 
work  might  follow  either  at  Chiswick  or  elsewhere.  The 
hall  of  horticulture  should  come  first,  as  it  is  most 
urgently  needed.  It  would  also  stimulate  and  strengthen 
horticulturists,  and  render  more  distinguished  services  in 
all  other  directions.  Following  Mr.  Sutton's  exhaustive 
reports  on  the  Chiswick  trials,  will  you  allow  me  in  a  few 
sentences  to  enable  the  Chiswick  trials  to  speak  for  them- 
selves in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
November,  1899.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  in  view  of 
recent  utterances,  that  in  the  twenty-three  pages  of  these  last 
reports  on  the  Chiswick  trials  not  a  word  has  been  said  about 
land  exhaustion  or  the  garden  being  played  out,  er  even  about 
air  pollution.  In  all  the  t  rials  recorded 'between  pages  166  and 
1 83,  there  is  only  one  case  of  failure  (page  1 73)  of  Cauliflowers, 
which  buttoned  prematurely  fromdrought  in  spite  of  constant 
watering.  With  the  water  mains  so  handy,  and  temporary 
shade  within  reach,  perhaps  the  general  failure  should 
have  been  prevented,  as  it  mostly  is  —  in  fact, 
must  be— in  private  gardens.  But  my  point  is  that 
the  Chiswick  trials,  as  far  as  their  restricted  character 
allowed,  were  fair,  and  showed  little  or  no  trace  of  soil  ex- 
haustion, or  air-pollution.  On  page  160  we  read  of  fifty- 
seven  stocks  of  dwarf  French  Beans,  sown  on  a  warm  border 
on  May  3.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  seeds  germinated 
well,  and  the  plants  cropped  freely.  Page  10:1 :  Of  the  forty- 
six  stocks  of  Peas  sown  on  March  10,  it  is  said  the  whole  were 
sown  on  ground  that  had  been  trenched  and  well  manured 
with  cow-manure ;  and,  with  one  exception,  the  whole  grew 
well,  and  cropped  freely.  Page  167  :  Twenty-five  new  varie- 
ties of  Tomatos  were  grown  against  twenty-seven  of  the  older 
ones  for  comparison.  All  sown  March  21,  and  the  plants 
fruited  in  10-inch  pots.  The  hot  season  suited  them  admirably; 
all  made  good  growth,  and  being  entirely  free  from  disease. 
Not  a  whisper  about  smoke,  fog,  or  fumes.  Page  109  :  Seven- 
teen sorts  of  Lettuces,  sown  February  27  in  boxes,  trans- 
planted into  the  open  when  large  enough,  proved  free  of 
rogues,  and  the  growth  in  almost  all  cases  being  good. 
Page  170  :  Forty-six  varieties  of  Potatos  were  sent  for  trial, 
and  twenty-five  of  older  and  popular  sorts  tested  against 
them.  The  ground  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  crop, 
and  in  spite  of  the  drought,  the  majority  of  the  varieties 
grew  well  and  produced  good  crops.  We  have  also  favour- 
able reports  of  Onions,  Beetroot,  Parsnips,  Gourds,  Runner 
Beans,  Broad  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Pumpkins,  and  so  on. 
Page  175  :  Of  the  trials  of  Dahlias,  we  find  that  127  stocks  of 
Pompon  Dahlias  in  well  worked  and  liberally-manured  ground, 
planted  between  June  5  and  June  22.  The  season  proved  un- 
preeedently  hotand  dry,  but  notwithstanding  this  serious  draw- 
back, the  plants  grew  well  and  many  of  them  flowered  abun- 
dantly. The  Floral  Committee  examined  the  collection  on  three 
occasions,  and  highly  commended  fifteen  varieties.  And  yet 
what  no  fellow  can  quite  understand  is  how,  in  the  teeth  of 
this  official  testimony  in  favour  of  Chiswick  as  a  seed  testing 
crop-proving  garden,  the  Council  and  Members  should  show 
such  eager  haste  to  vote  Chiswick  an  effete  asset,  and  its  good  old 
gardens  a  played-out  polluted  encumbrance.  From  the  North. 

THE  LIMPSFIELD  SITE— So  much  has  recently  been 
written  in  these  pages  respecting  the  proposed  site  at 
Limpsfield  for  the  new  Chiswick,  that  I  have  to  apologise 
for  penning  anything  further  about  it.  Bull  a  visit  to  the 
place  gives  experience  and  capacity  to  express  opinions,  of 
which  those  who  have  not,  cannot  possess.  Having  seen.  I 
come  with  ease  to  the  conviction  that  the  admirable  reports 
furnished  by  such  capable  experts  as  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Paul, 
Ponpart,  and  Beckett,  are  correct  in  every  particular,  and 
lather  mild  than  otherwise.  The  great  fact  which  struck  not 
only  myself,  but  my  friends,  Messrs.  J.  Wright  and  G. 
Gordon,  was  the  comparative  dryness  of  the  ground  in  almost 
every  direction.  That  showed  how,  in  spite  of  its  compara- 
tive retentiveness,  it  is  yet  porous,  and  dries  rapidly  A 
marked  feature  is  the  fact  that  Oak  is  almost  alone  the 
chief  timber  on  the  estate,  and  that  is  of  the  healthiest  and 
cleanest  description— none  could  be  better.  There  was  on 
all  descriptions  of  tree  or  hedgerow  wood,  an  entire  absence 
of  moss  or  lichen,  showing  that  the  soil  was  in  no  sense  sour. 
Whilst  soils  are  varied,  sites  or  aspects  are  varied  also  Some 
have  a  sharp  south  fall,  some  are  level,  some  trend  slightly 
to  the  north-west  and  west  There  are  four  fields  under 
pasture,  and  of  turfy-loam.  Suited  for  Vines,  Peaches, 
Melons,  or  general  potting,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better 
in  all  the  county  of  Surrey.  Generally  the  arable  land  is  free 
from  weeds ;  that,  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  two 
cornfields  at  the  lower  side,  one  of  which  will  have  presently 
a  splendid  Wheat-crop ;  and  in  the  large  area  devoted  to 
Hops.  It  is  also  so  in  the  case  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
large  arable  field  on  the  upper  side  of  the  estate  ;  but  the 
lower  portion  shows  perennial  Thistles  and  Equisetum  in 
abundance.  These  weeds  show  a  deep  retentive  soil  that 
badly  needs  draining  ;  but  with  proper  drains,  and  the  free 
use  of  the  hoe  for  a  couple  of  seasons  to  cut  off  these  weeds 
whilst  young,  they  would  soon  die  out.  A  portion  of  this 
land  would  make  splendid  coppice,  for  poles,  brushwood,  and 
sticks  would  be  needed  in  abut  dance.  But  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  dryness  of  the  surface-soil,  Nature  has  furnished 
the  estate  with  a  good  supply  of  water,  every  drop  of  which 
can  be  utilised  to  form  a  splendid  aquatic  garden,  osier-beds, 
and  Watercress-beds  ;  for  in  a  national  horticultural  garden 
everything  must  be  taught.  It  is  in  such  a  place  fifty  times 
better  to  have  rather  too  much  water  than  none  at  all.  All 
soils,  even  if  the  stiffest,  turned  up  by  the  plough,  crumble 
to  pieces  finely  after  some  few  hours'  drying.  Practically, 
the  soils  and  situations  on  the  estate  seem  finely  adapted  for 
the  successful  culture  of  everything  thought  desirable  in  a 
great  garden.  The  site  is  truly  an  ideal  one,  for  behind  it 
rises  a  range  of  lofty  sand-hills,  topped  by  trees,  which 
protect  it  in  a  remarkable  way  from  cold  easterly  and 
northerly  winds.  Behind  it  also  is  a  vast  common  that 
will  always  be  an  open  space,  and  another  large  common 
is  on  its  south-west  border.  The  district  is  generally 
agricultural,  but  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  situation 
and  surrounding  country  will  doubtless  in  time  attract 
many  more  good-class  residents ;  but  small  houses  will 
never  be  erected  near.  At  present  houses  are  very  few 
near  Limpsfield,  but  about  Oxted  Station  they  are  being  built 
rapidly,  and  such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  Well-to-do 


people.  One  great  value  of  the  site  is  that  it  is  not  visited  by 
the  London  fogs.  These  do  not  pass  over  the  high  lands  on- 
the  north  side  of  the  site.  Practically  the  atmosphere,  is 
more  from  the  sea  coast,  than  from  the  metropolis.  From  an 
ffisthetic  aspect,  the  sight  is  one  of  singular  beauty.  On  its- 
highest  parts,  near  the  Caxton  Home,  the  view  over  the 
country  is  a  splendid  one,  and  alone  would  repay  a  visit. 
The  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country  in  the  foreground  can. 
hardly  be  less  than  100  square  miles.  Were  the  proposed 
gardens  to  be  ultimately  fixed  here,  a  visit  to  Limpsfield 
would  become  a  red-letter  day  to  the  Fellows,  and  with  some 
refreshment  chalet  or  other  accommodation  erected  on  the 
small  home  meadow,  close  under  the  lofty  sandbanks  at  the 
apex  that  would  make  such  a  grand  rockery,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  beautiful  or  attractive  spot. 
Where  tne  Council  are  going  to  find  a  site  more  fitted  for 
their  purpose  in  so  many  ways,  and  yet  so  near  London,  B 
do  not  know.  Once  converted  into  a  great  and  an  attractive 
garden,  the  place  'should  be  termed  Paradise,  for  it  would 
then  be  a  lovely  spot.  Whilst  there  are  many  trains  daily  to 
and  from  London  and  Oxted,  it  turns  out  that  there  are  some 
down  in  the  morning  by  which  return  tickets  are  obtainable, 
third  class,  for  2s.  That  is  cheap.  The  ride  out  with  a  rather 
slow  horse  takes,  to  the  Caxton  Home,  20  minutes,  and  the 
return  is  rather  quicker.  Were  the  site  purchased,  no  doubo 
the  railway  company  would  make  a  siding  for  manure,  &C, 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  A.  Dean. 

HORSES  INJURING  THE  BARK  OF  TREES.—  It> 
reply  to  Mr.  Jas,  Gibson's  inquiry  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  I  would  recommend  that  he  should  try 
strewing  about  freshly-cut  branches  and  limbs- 
under  his  avenue  of  Elms  and  Limes,  which  may 
take  off  the  horses'  attention  from  the  standing 
trees.  When  horses  are  well  fed,  and  take  to- 
barking  trees,  it  is  often  a  sign  that  some  element 
is  lacking  in  their  food  which  bark  supplies,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tonic  or  astringent.  German  foresters 
put  a  certain  amount  of  faith  in  providing  salt-licks, 
where  deer  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  following  powder  placed  in  boxes  is- 
said  to  be  efficacious  :— 25  per  cent,  gall-nuts, 
25  per  cent.  Oak-rind,  20  per  cent.  Aniseed  or 
Fennel,  10  per  cent.  Lovage,  10  percent.  Florentine 
Iris,  10  per  cent.  Fenugreek,  mixed  with  half  the 
quantity  of  common  salt  and  bone-meal.  I  should 
say  ground  bark  and  salt  would  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well  in  providing  what  is  required  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  anything  will  entirely  prevent  the 
habit.  Where  plenty  of  bushes,  brambles,  &e., 
exist,  horses  seldom  do  much  damage  to  trees,  and 
those  at  work  during  the  day,  and  only  turned  out 
at  night,  are  less  destructive  than  colts  or  brood- 
mares, which  pass  a  good  deal  of  time  in  idleness;, 
and  with  a  stomach  filled  with  grass.  A.  G.  Forbes. 

CYCLES  AT  KEW. — The  cycle  shelter  opened 
this  season  close  to  the  main  entrance  to  Kew 
Gardens  comes  as  a  "  boon  and  a  blessing  "  to  many 
a  rider,  judging  by  the  goodly  show  of  machines 
that  we  found  there  on  a  recent  occasion.  For  the 
modest  sum  of  twopence  we  can  now  enjoy  the 
gardens  to  the  utmost,  knowing  that  our  valued 
machines  are  in  safe  custody  ;  while,  if  a  sudden 
shower  should  come  on,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
we  need  run  no  risk  of  a  damp  saddle,  or  have  any 
extra  cleaning  to  do  on  reaching  home.  Our 
machines  are  housed  in  the  shelter  in  the  most 
business-like  manner,  a  ticket,  accompanied  witb 
great  civility  on  the  part  of  the  custodian,  being 
given  to  each  rider.  There  are  some  beautiful 
sights  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens,  and  they  are  in, 
their  full  freshness  of  spring.  Were  it  not  for 
occasional  pungent  whiffs  from  over  the  river,  we 
might  well  think  ourselves  a  hundred  miles  from 
London.  Enough  remains  of  the  Magnolias  to 
show  how  full  of  bloom  tbey  have  been,  and  some 
of  the  earlier  Rhododendrons  are  a  bhze  of  colour- 
The  Narcissus-beds  are  a  "sight  for  sair  e'en,"  and 
the  air  is  heavy  with  their  perfume.  It  is 
delightful,  too,  to  note  the  downy  croziers  of  the 
Ferns  pushing  their  way  up  through  the  brown,  dry 
fronds  of  last  year.  The  various  specimens  of 
Pyrus  and  Prunus  are  mostly  in  full  beauty,  the 
shades  of  pink  and  rose-colour  being  a  real  delight. 
On  seeing  these  we  can  understand  the  Japanese 
Plum  -  blossom  festivals,  and  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  that  prompts  them.  On, 
the  rockery  we  find  that  charming  little  Primula 
rosea  in  full  perfection  ;  Aubrietias,  and  some  of  its. 
relations,  are  cushions  of  flowers ;  there  are  some 
effective  Leucojums,  and  some  particularly  hand- 
some varieties  of  Trillium.  Not  one  of  the  least  oS 
the  attractions  of  Kew  is  the  animal  life,  of  which 
we  get  glimpses  as  we  stroll  about.  The  squirrels, 
the  blackbirds,  thrushes,  starlings,  robins,  tits  and 
wagtails,  the  water-birds  on  the  lake,  the  maraud- 
ing, sugar-loving  sparrows  near  the  tea-house  ;  the 
pirate  rook,  who  lies  in  wait  and  steals  from  the 
sparrows,  all  have  their  charms,  and  make  an 
unscientific  afternoon  at  Kew  a  refreshment  alike 
for  body  and  mind.    Visitor. 
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AZALEA  ENDTZ.  —  May  I  explain  to  you 
that  I  am  the  raiser  of  this  variety,  which 
obtained  favourable  opinion  from  you.  Your 
remark,  "  Possibly  it  is  not  such  a  good  grower," 
was  natural  after  seeing  the  plants  ;  but  I  may 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  the 
parent-plants,  so  that  they  had  been  until  last 
summer  heavily  pruned,  for  nearly  every  Bhoot 
upon  them  was  cut  off  to  be  grafted  ;  therefore, 
most  of  these  plants  suffered  a  good  deal  from  such 
usage  ;  but  if  you  could  see  in  my  nursery,  plantsone, 
two,  and  three  years'  old,  you  would  be  surprised 
by  their  strong  growth.  This  variety,  in  my 
opinion,  excels  Azalea  Anth.  Koater  in  growth,  as 
the  tendency  of  it  is  to  form  a  regular  well-balanced 
plant ;  whereas  the  Azalea  Anth.  Koater  is  a 
faster-growing  plant,  but  very  upright,  so  that  a 
plant  three  years  old  is  a  very  small  one  in  breadth, 
out  a  very  large  one  as  to  height.  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Endtz  at  the  same  age  is  not  such  a  tall  plant,  but 
is  much  broader.  L.  J.  Endlz,  Boskoop. 

PROTECTION  OF  TREES  AGAINST  HORSES.— 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  last  week  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Gibson,  I  may  say  that,  having  had  considerable 
trouble  from  horses  barking  treeB,  and  having  tried 
several  preparations,  I  was  thrown  on  my  own 
resources,  and  after  trying  two  or  three  mixtures, 
I  give  preference  to  the  following,  which  we  have 
been  using  this  winter : — Dissolve  in  an  iron  pail 
on  a  slow  fire,  or  better  still,  hot  plate,  \  lb.  of 
Bitter  Aloes  to  1  gallon  of  water  ;  stir  in  fresh 
cow-dung  to  the  consistency  of  paint ;  to  this  add, 
while  hot,  a  pint,  or  a  little  more,  of  tar  (Stock- 
holm, I  used),  mixing  thoroughly  ;  this  mixture  to 
be  applied  to  the  trees  warm  as  far  as  possible, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  long-handled  tar-brush. 
These  are  roughly  the  proportions  ;  quantity,  of 
course,  would  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  the 
trees.  This  mixture  adheres  to  the  trees,  does  not 
soon  get  dry  and  hard,  and  is  not  washed  off  by 
the  rain.  J.  W. 

TULIPA  GREIGI.— I  was  much  interested  in  the 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
on  Tulipa  Greigi,  from  the  pen  of  your  corres- 
pondent, G.  B.  Mallet.  Strange  to  say,  there  is 
in  these  gardens  a  large  plant  such  as  your  cor- 
respondent mentions,  and  the  same  size,  viz., 
18  inches  high,  the  inner  segments  4i  inches  long, 
and  3  inches  wide,  the  flower  when  expanded  being 
S  inches  across.  It  is  one  of  a  new  importation 
made  last  year.  The  bulbs  were  planted  in  patches 
on  a  rockery  facing  south,  and  the  plant  mentioned 
is  the  only  one  of  that  size.  Thomas  Foster,  Scamps- 
ton  Mall  Gardens,  Rillinqton,  Yorkshire. 

A  NOVEL  WAY  OF  FORCING  RHUBARB.— Some 
time  ag.J,  whilst  calling  on  a  friend  of  mine,  a  large 
farmer  in  this  district,  I  was  invited  to  look  round 
his  farm  and  stock.  After  spending  some  con- 
siderable time  looking  through  the  different  depait- 
ments,  we  came  to  a  large  byre,  containing  about 
twenty-two  fine  cattle  which  were  almost  ready  to 
despatch  to  the  auction  mart,  and  thence  to  the 
butcher.  In  front  of  the  cattle  was  a  square 
passage,  from  which  to  get  back  and  forward 
with  hay,  cake,  &c.  On  reaching  the  end,  the 
longheaded  farmer  began  to  "show  me  some- 
thing," as  he  termed  it,  and  removing  some  straw 
in  the  corner,  revealed  three  beautiful  roots  of 
Rhubarb,  from  which  he  informed  me  he  had  been 
pulling  for  some  considerable  time.  The  roots 
were  laid  in  mould,  and  the  only  assistance  they 
got  was  the  warm  breath  from  the  cattle  ;  and  at 
the  time  I  saw  it,  there  was  still  sufficient  to 
supply  the  kitchen  with  yet  another  "  Rheubarb 
C'eake, "  indispensable  to  the  farmhouse  in  these 
parts.  A  rthur Smith ,  Edenhall  Gardens,  Cumberland. 

BRITISH  FORESTRY.  —  In  the  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April  21,  Mr.  J.  Simpson 
has  criticised  my  article  on  "Game  Preserves," 
published  in  the  issue  of  April  14.  Most  of 
Mr.  Simpson's  contentions  refer  to  matters  with 
which  I  have  not  dealt  in  my  article,  and  into  these 
I  cannot  follow  him.  I  particularly  stated  that  the 
desirable  method  of  treatment  depends  on  local 
conditions,  and  the  kind  of  game  to  be  preserved, 
so  that  only  concrete  examples  can  illustrate  how 
to  proceed  in  each  case.  As  such  an  example,  I 
described  the  sylvicultural  treatment  of  pheasant 
preserves,  this  being  on  the  whole  a  simple  case. 
The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Simpson's  criticism  refers 
to  preserves  of  pheasants  and  rabbits,  a  case  with 
which  I  have  not  dealt  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that 
where  rabbits  have  a  free  run,  profitable  forestry 


practically  ceases,  unless  such  woods  are  treated  as 
high  forest  stocked  with  species  which  develop  a 
rough  and  unpalatable  bark,  and  are  protected  by 
wire-netting  until  that  time  has  arrived.  Referring 
now  to  Mr.  Simpson's  remarks,  so  far  as  they  refer 
to  pheasant  preserves,  I  find  that  he  makes  much 
capital  by  insisting  on  the  introduction  of  ever- 
green species  amongst  the  underwood  and  standards. 
But  a  reference  to  my  article  shows  that  the 
introduction  of  such  species  is  not  excluded,  since  I 
stated  that  to  Ash  and  Hazel  in  the  underwood, 
any  other  species  may  be  added  to  meet  special 
requirements  (meaning  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pheasants).  Again  I  distinctly  mention  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  Spruce  amongst  the 
standards,  "as  these  are  very  desirable  in  pheasant 
preserves."  Hence,  Mr.  Simpson  is  really  fighting 
imaginary  windmills  like  the  well-known  Spanish 
knight.  Moreover,  he  entirely  overlooks  that  I 
chiefly  deal  with  the  sylvicultural  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  an  orderly  treatment  of  pheasant 
preserves,  leaving  it  to  the  proprietor  to  hold  the 
nalance  between  the  forester  and  gamekeeper,  and 
to  decide  in  how  far  the  one  or  other  consideration 
shall  take  precedence.  Mr.  Simpson  says  '20  or  30 
feet  high  coppice  will  not  do,  and  I  dare  say  this  is 
so  if  it  exists  throughout ;  but  my  main  point  is 
that  each  block  shall  contain  coppice  of  different 
ages,  from  one  to  twenty  years  old,  with  a  few 
years  difference  of  age  between  the  several  age- 
classes.  This  being  so,  the  beats  can  Burely  be  so 
arranged  that  the  pheasants  rise  over  the  younger 
parts  of  the  coppice,  not  to  speak  of  the  broad  rides 
which  such  preserves  always  have.  Unless  some 
give  and  take  is  allowed  between  the  contending 
requirements,  of  course,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
derive  a  suitable  revenue  from  such  preserves,  and 
both  Mr.  Simpson  and  I  had  better  save  our  ink, 
and  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  its  space,  for  other 
purposes.  I  have  also  received,  privately  from 
a  gentleman,  some  criticism  of  the  anticipated 
returns  to  be  derived  from  pheasant  preserves 
managed  on  the  plan  detailed  in  my  article,  and  as 
Mr.  Simpson  refers  to  the  same  subject,  I  may  here 
add  a  few  remarks  on  the  point.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  for  English  forestry  that  a  cry  of 
"theoretical  speculation"  is  at  once  set  up,  if 
anyone  puts  forward  views  which  do  not  agree  with 
the  past  experience  of  him  who  shouts.  In  the 
present  instance  my  correspondent  maintains  that 
the  income  estimated  by  me  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  because  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  a 
forest  in  this  country  which  has  yielded  it.  Of 
course  he  has  not,  because  if  he  had,  there  would 
probably  have  been  no  need  for  my  writing  on  the 
subject.  And  yet  the  returns  given  by  me  were 
based  upon  those  derived  from  an  actually  existing 
forest,  which  I  have  examined  more  than  once,  and 
of  which  I  hold  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenses  extending  over  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  Hence  I  repeat,  that  land  fit  to  produce 
good  Oak,  Ash,  and  Larch,  treated  in  the  careful 
way  indicated  in  my  article,  will  ultimately  yield  a 
net  return  of  £2  and  upwards  per  acre  a  year.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  communicate  the  details  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  ; 
and  I  may  add,  that  I  visit  that  forest  every  year 
with  my  pupils.  Just  one  more  point  : — There  are 
people  who  compare  a  net  income  of,  say,  £2  an 
acre  from  woods,  with  the  rent  to  be  obtained  by 
letting  the  land  only.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  £2  .represent  the  interest  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  land  plus  the  value  of  the  growing  stock  of 
timber,  which  must  always  be  kept  on  the  ground 
in  order  to  realise  that  annual  income ;  whereas 
the  rent  of  bare  land  represents  the  interest  on  the 
capital  value  of  the  land  only.  The  former  capital, 
in  the  example  given  in  my  article,  would  be  about 
three  times  that  of  the  land  only.  W.  Schlich, 
Cooper's  BUI,  April  26,  1900. 


THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  week,  and 
particularly  on  the  Oth  inst. ,  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  continued  heavy  rain.  Unfortunately, 
beyond  a  few  passing  showers,  yielding  only 
sufficient  moisture  to  wet  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  no  rain  fell  here.  In  fact,  for  more 
than  a  week  no  rain  -  water  at  all  has  come 
through  the  2J  feet  of  soil  in  either  of  my  per- 
colation gauges.  Both  the  days  and  nights  were 
as  a  rule  moderately  warm,  and  at  no  time  did  the 
exposed  thermometer  descend  at  night  quite  as  low 


as  the  freezing-point.  As  regards  the  temperature 
of  the  ground,  the  soil  at  two  feet  deep  is  no«- 
about  one  degree  warmer,  and  at  one  foot  deep 
about  two  degrees  warmer,  than  is  seasonable. 
The  winds  have  come  mostly  from  some  westerly 
point,  and  have  been,  with  one  brief  exception,  of 
moderate  strength.  The  exception  referred  to 
occurred  at  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd, 
during  the  passage  of  a  sharp  squall  of  hail  and 
rain,  when  the  wind  rose  suddenly  to  the  force  of  a 
gale,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  less  than 
five  minutes  fell  as  much  as  twelve  degrees.  A 
Blenheim  Orange  Apple-tree  growing  in  my  garden, 
came  first  into  blossom  on  the  7th,  or  on  the  same 
date  as  last  year,  but  two  days  later  than  its 
average  date  of  flowering  in  the  previous  fourteen 
years.   E.  M.,  Bcrkhamsted,  May  8. 


The  Bulb  Garden. 


THE  CROWN  IMPERIAL. 
This  beautiful  old  garden  plant  is  extraordinarily 
fine  with  me  this  year,  the  growths  being  very  strong 
and  stout,  and  somewhat  taller  than  usual,  with  good 
crowns.  I  have  heard  sometimes  of  this  Fritillary 
not  flowering  well  with  some  growers.  I  have  five 
rows  of  them,  one  with  173  heads,  66,  53,  65,  and 
57.  They  are  left  in  the  ground  year  after  year, 
and  they  are  always  left  to  ripen,  which  I  believe 
is  the  best  way  to  secure  flowers  from  them. 
Some  cut  the  stems  off  as  soon  as  flowering  is  past, 
which  I  consider  an  error  of  judgment.  /.  C. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

May  8.— The  last  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  that  will  be 
held  before  the  Temple  Show  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster.  Contrary  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  previous  meeting,  there  was  ample  space 
on  this  occasion  for  the  proper  display  of  all  exhibits. 

There  was  a  very  satisfactory  display  of  Orchids,  and  the 
Orchid  Committee  recommended  the  awards  of  two  First- 
class  Certificates,  two  Botanical  Certificates,  and  four  Awards 
of  Merit.  An  exhibit  of  Vanda  tere*  plants  in  flower  from 
Lord  Rothschild's  garden,  Gunnersbury  Park  (gr.,  Mr. 
Reynolds),  demonstrated  with  what  unusual  success  this 
greatly  admired  Orchid  is  cultivated  in  that  garden,  although 
it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Chiswick. 

The  Floral  Committee  had  a  variety  of  exhibits  to  inspect, 
and  amongst  these  was  an  increased  number  of  hardy  flowers 
and  of  flowering  shrubs.  This  committee  recommended 
one  First-class  Certificate  and  eight  Awards  of  Merit,  four  of 
which  were  to  varieties  of  Tulips. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recommended  Awards 
of  Merit  to  a  Cucumber  and  to  a  Turnip. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  sat,  but  there  were  compara- 
tively few  exhibits  of  the  particular  flower  the  Committee 
is  interested  in,  and  no  awards  were  made  to  novel' ies. 

Tn  the  afternoon  an  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  which  a  summary  is  given 
below. 

Floral   Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  R.  D?an,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Howe,  Jas.  Hudson,  John 
Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  B.  Lowe,  Robt.  Fife,  Chas. 
Jeffries,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Chas. 
E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  J.  W.  Barr,  Geo.  Paul, 
E.  T.  Cook,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  J.  Fraser,  Ed.  Mawley,  and 
J.  D.  Pawle. 

Djphne  Cneorum  was  very  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Kngwt.es, 
Woking,  who  has  uncommon  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  sweet  little  plant. 

Polyanthus  Primroses  (Munstcad  strain)  from  Miss  Jekvll, 
V.M.H.,  Munstead  Wood,  Godalming  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Znmbod). 
There  were  two  large  baskets  ot  plants  of  very  great  strength, 
and  most  profusely  bloomed.  From  white  to  deep  orange 
there  were  every  possible  shade  of  yellow,  and  the  exhibit  was 
greatly  admired  by  lovers  of  hardy  plants  (Bronze  Btnksi.iu 
Medal). 

Messrs.  R.  Walla,  p  A  Sons,  Kilofield  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, showed  blooms  of  a  white  striped  variety  of  Anemone 
fulgens,  named  A.  f.  annnlata  striata.  Blooms  of  C&massSa 
Leichtlini  were  shown,  with  white  or  pale  lemon  coloured 
flowers. 

Messrs.  R.  Yrnvn  &  Sun.   Kxeter,  showed  blooms  of  some 
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choice  varieties  of  Rhododendron.  The  Himalayan  hybrid 
Kewense  was  shown,  and' Mrs.  Butler,  light  purple;  Lus- 
ronibe,  rose  colour ;  and  Coombe  Royal,  white,  with  spotted 
upper  petal,  are  also  pretty  hybrids  of  the  same  class. 
R.  Jiilagiricum  is  a  variety  of  R.  arboreura,  and  has  smaller 
and  less  spreading  flowers  than  the  Himalayan  type. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  2:37,  High  Holborn,  showed  a  large 
group  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  consisting  of  Cineraria  cruenta 
varieties.  Good  strong  plants,  finely  bloomed,  and  in  suffi- 
cient variety.  There  were  shades  of  purple,  lilac,  mauve, 
blue,  purplish-crimson,  &c.  The  group  was  edged  with  double- 
flowered  Cinerarias  and  Maidenhair  Fern. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Londor,  S.E., 
showed  a  group  of  Azalea  mollis,  VibumumOpulus,  Staphylea 
colchica,  Japanese  Maples,  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  Lilacs, 
Acer  Negundo  foliis  yariegatis,  and  some  other  plants  (Silver 
Banksian' Medal). 
'Mr.  H.  J,  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  London, 
staged  a'  very  pretty  display  of  cut  flowers  of  Tulips,  bulbous 
Irises,  late-iiowering  Daffodils,  and  Polyanthus  Narcissus. 
Of  Tulips  there  were  single  and  double  varieties;  one  of  the 
double  ones,  Murillo,  rose-colour  and  white,  was  similar  in 
appearance  to  a  Paeony.  The  old  double,  Tournesol,  was 
couspicuous ;  La  Candeur,  Rose  Luisante,  Tulipa  Golden 
Crown,  T.  vitellina,  pale  yellow  ;  Rose  Blanche,  double  white, 
were  among  ihc  best.  The  blooms  of  Spanish  Iris  were  very 
bright,  and  included  the  varieties  Juoiter,  lilac-coloured  and 
white  with  yellow  ;  Thunderbolt,  purple  bronze  and  lyellow  ; 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  blue  with  yellow  ;  Alhambra,  white  and 
yellow  ;  and  Sensation,  of  several  shades  oi  blue  and  yellow. 

Mr,  H.  J.  Jones  again  showed  a  plant  with  one  flower  of 
the  crimson  Malmaison  Carnation  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick 
Nursery,  Colchester,  who  had  excellent  b'ooms  of  Marechal 
Nicl,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  &c.  Several  pretty 
Polyantha  varieties  were  shown.  Perle  des  Rouges  is  a 
new  one,  having  large,  deep  crimson  flowers  ;  and  Thalia,  a 
new  onie,  having  white  flowers.  They  and  others,  all  of  them 
free-flowering,  were  very  charming, 

Carnations  with  names  exceedingly  suggestive  of  mili- 
tarism were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Elliott,  Courtbushes 
Nursery,  Hnrstpierpoint.  Of  these  were  "Soldier  of  the 
Queen,"  a  carmine  seedling  from  Miss  Joliflb  and  Uriah  Pike, 
Khaki,  a  yellowish-buff  flower  of  rather  neat  form  ;  and  Lord 
Roberts,  a  large  but  rather  loose  flower  of  pretty  colour  from 
the  same  cross  as  a  "Soldier  of  the  Queen." 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,,  Crawley, 
made  an  interesting  exhibit  of  sprays  cut  from  the  more 
showy  flowering  Crabs,  and  sprays  of  other  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  which  we  may  refer  to  in  our  next  issue  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  N.,  showed  a  eollecliou  of  hardy  plants  in  flower, 
which  included  the  new  double  form  of  Arabis  alpina,  several 
varieties  of  Geum  montanum,  Alyssum  saxatile  fol.  var., 
Phlox  amoena,  P.  setacea,  and  others,  and  many  additional 
and  dissimilar  plants  of  (he  herbaceous  and  alpine  garden 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  Furewell  Nurseries,  Christchurch,  also 
had  a  collection  of  choice  hardy  flowering  plants.  We  noticed 
Scilla  nutans  violacea,  a  variety  with  much  deeper  coloured 
flowers  than  the  type,  miny  pretty  varieties  of  the  dwarf 
Phloxes,  Geums,  Trollius,  and  other  species  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

In  an  exhibit  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  were 
some  grand  examples  of  blooms  of  Iris  Susiana.  Many  hardy 
plauts  suitable  for  cultivation  in  the  rock  garden  were 
included  in  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  staged  one  of  the  best 
exhibits  of  hardy  flowerkig  plants,  The  collection  included 
Phloxes,  Tulipa  species,  Trollius,  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
Cypripedium  pubescens,  Dodecatbcou  Meadia,  and  Daphne 
Cneorum  major  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

A  large  exhibit  of  Tulips  was  brought  from  Ireland  by 
Messrs.  Hooo  &  Robertson,  22,  Maiy  Street,  Dublin.  There 
were  staged  as  many  as  ISO  varieties,  including  a  tine  lot  of 
single  flowers  of  large  size  and  brilliant  colour ;  also  Tulipa 
species,  and  May-rtowering  or  "  Darwin "  Tulips.  These 
latter  will  be  shown  better  at  a  later  date  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
had  a  large  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  Tulips, 
late-flowering  Narcissus,  and  alpine  plants  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Cotbcsb  &  Son,  Highgatc  Nurseries,  London, 
showed  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  which  were 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epiphyllums,  Boronia  elatior,  LiUcs,  &c. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcu  6  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  contrituted  a  group  of  hardy  Azaleas  In 
profuse  bloom. 

New  varieties  of  Narcissus  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Engleheart,  Miss  Wat, mot,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Spur- 
rell,  Bessingham. 

Awards. 
Asparagus  Sp>  n  iriegata.—  We  remember  to  have  seen 
at  the  Ghent  show  two  years  ago  a  variety  of  this  useful  and 
attractive  species,  that  had  foliage  variegated  with  white,  but 
not  nearly  to  the  extent  noticed  in  a  large  and  magnificent 
specimen  now  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans  (First-class  Certificate). 

Camellia  "!•,■•■■  ■■■■:'— A  single  white  variety,  that  suc- 
ceeded perfectly  in  the  open  in  Devonshire.  From  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter  (Award  of  Merit). 


Geum  montanum  aurantiaeum.—A,  valuable  variety,  with 
deeply  orange-yellow  flowers.  Shown  by  Mr.  A.  Perrv, 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N.  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Rhododendron  [Asaleoaendron),  Direeteur  Rodigas.—A  rose 
coloured  variety,  upper  petal  much  spotted.  From  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rhododendron  Coombe  Royal.  —  A  Himalayan  hybrid,  with 
white  or  tinted  flowers,  and  spotting  on  upper  petal  very 
handsome.     From  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

Tulip"  Borszczowi. — A  very  pretty  Asian  Tulip,  with  slender 
stems  eight  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  yellow  inside, 
but  the  three  outer  segments  have  much  colour  upon  the  out- 
side. The  tips  recurve  considerably.  It  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6635.  From  Miss  E.  Willmot, 
Warley,  Essex  (Award  of  Merit). 

Tulipa  Kolpakowskiana.—A  fine  species  that  grows  about 
one  foot  in  height,  and  has  slender  stems  nine  inches  long. 
Interior  of  perianth  bright  vermilion,  with  yellow  at  base 
around  purple  blotch,  stamens  black.  The  exterior  is  red 
colour,  petals  recurve  at  tips.  The  colour  of  the  species 
varies  considerably.  It  was  figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
n.  s.  xiii.,  p.  (152.     From  Miss  Willmot  (Award  of  Merit). 

Tulip  "  Hector."— A  very  large  and  fine  Tulip,  purple  in 
colour,  with  gold  edging.  From  Messrs.  Hooo  &  Robertson 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Tulip  Pink  Beauty. — A  bright  rose-coloured  variety  with 
flowers  of  very  good  form,  and  possessing  a  broad  silver- 
coloured  feather  on  the  exterior  centre  of  each  segment. 
From  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  De  B.  Craw- 
shay,  H.  Little,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
II.  T.  Pitt,  W.  Potter,  E.  Hill,  J.  Jaques,  T.  Rochford, 
J.  Colman,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Douglas,  and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

The  meeting  was  remarkable  for  the  excaptionally  fine 
display  of  Orchids  which  called  forth  the  awards  of  two  Gold 
Medals,  the  one  going  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Gunuersbury  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  Reynolds),  for  a  grand  group  of 
Vanda  teres,  the  plants  in  which  bore  upwards  of  200  spikes, 
and  which  were  most  artistically  arranged  ;  and  the  other  to 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  one  of  the  finest 
groups  of  the  season,  in  which  both  fine  varieties  of  imported 
species  and  rare  hybrids  were  equally  represented. 

There  was  a  fine  selection  of  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  Cattleya  Schrodenc,  a  fine  pan  of  the  now  rare  Onci-' 
dium  pulchellum,  Miltonia  Phahenopsis,  variotuVOdontoglos- 
sums,  and  other  showy  Orchids.  Prominent  among  the 
hybrids  were  Ladio-Cattleya  x  G.  S.  Ball  (L.  cinnabarina<? 
C.  Schrodene  9 ),  a  line  coppery-orange  flower  ;  Epidendrum 
O'Brienianum  superbum,  with  about  100  brilliant  crimson 
flowers  on  a  head  ;  E.  x  O'Brienianum  giganteum,  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  original ;  Zygo-colax  x  Veitchi,  Chysis 
x  Langleyensis,  Epidendrum  x  Langleyense,  and  other 
hybrid  Epidendruins,  Ltelio-Cattleyas,  and  Cypripediums. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thur- 
good),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine  group 
of  principally  fine  Odontoglossums.  Very  remarkable  were 
some  richly  blotched  O.  crispum,  O.  X  Wilckeauum  Pittiai, 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  class  ;  good  Miltonia  Roezlii,  Odonto- 
glossum  x  Anderson ianuin,  and  other  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Linden,  l'llorticole  Coloniale,  Brussels,  secured  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of  remarkable  forms 
of  spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Pescatorei,  and  hybrids. 
Very  remarkable  were  O.  x  zebrinum,  a  fine  flower,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  surface  was  heavily  blotched  with  claret- 
red  ;  O.  crispum  Magister  with  large  showy  blotching  and 
rose  tint ;  O.  c.  Rodigasianum,  similar  in  character  ;  a  grand, 
large,  white  O.  crispum  ;  O.  Pescatorei  grande,  Miltonia 
vexillaria  Memoria  Lindeni,  a  noble  flower  of  a  bright  ^crimson- 
rose  colour  ;  a  fine  O.  triumphans,  two  superbly  spotted  O.  X 
Adrian*,  &c. 

Sir  F.  ffir.AN,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young),  showed  a  small  group,  in  which  the  tine  varieties 
of  Cattleya  Mossia-  were  well  represented ;  also  Lcelia 
Boothiana,  and  the  beautiful  L.  purpurata  "Ethel  Grey." 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bound),  showed  an  excellently  set-up  stand  of  flue  Odonto- 
glossum and  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  spikes  arranged  in  a 
wicker  stand,  over  which  Asparagus  plumosus  was  trained  ; 
also  a  smaller  device,  in  which  were  Vanda  suavis,  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana,  Lselio-Cattleya  x 
Schilleriana,  &c. 

R.  Brooman-White,  Esq,  Arddarroch,  Garelochead  (gr. , 
Mr.  Cole),  seut  fine  cut  examples  of  Cattleya  Schrodera?  and 
Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum. 

Fred  Hardy,  Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Ashton-on-Mersey  (gr., 
Mr.  T.  Stafford),  sent  Dendrobium  x  (nobile  X  Farmeri),  in 
which  the  evidence  of  D-  Farmeri  did  not  distinctly  appear, 
though  the  one-flowered  inflorescence  displayed  a  tendency  to 
form  a  raceme,  and  the  more  shell-like  lip  had  som?  indication 
of  D.  Farmeri.  The  tlower  nearly  resembled  D.  nobile  in  size 
and  colour.  Mr.  Hardy  also  sent  flowers  of  good  Cattleya 
Schroderai. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chard  war,  Bouttou-on-the- Water  (gr., 
Mr.  Morris),  sent  two  noble  spikes  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana. 

Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  sent  the  fine  Odonto- 
glossum X  Ruckerianum  Gatton  Park  variety. 

Lt.-Col.  Shu-way,  Grove  House,  Chiswick  (gr.,  Mr.  Walters), 


showed  a  neat  group  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  &c,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  La-lio-Cattleya 
X  Harold  Morris  (C.  Regnelli  x  L.-C.  X  Schilleriana),  a 
pretty  flower  with  rich  crimson  labellum. 

Awards. 

First-class   Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  annum.  Bosejkldiense,  from  De  B. 
Craw-shay,  Esq.,  Rosetield,  Sevenoaks  (gr.,  Mr.  S.  Cook). 
This  may  best  be  described  as  an  O.  crispum  of  the  best 
broad-petalled  type,  but  of  an  uniformly  bright  canary- 
yellow  colour. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Pittianum,  from  H.T.Pitt,  Esq., 
Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Tliurgood).— A  grand  flower 
of  the  O.  c.  apiatum  class,  richly  blotched  with  rose-purple, 
and  tinged  at  the  back  with  rose  colour. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Lodio-Cattleya  x  Hyeana  (L.  purpurata  ? ,  C.  Lawrenceana  i  ), 
from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.— A  fine  flower  with  rosy- 
lilac  sepals  and  petals,  and  intense  purplish-crimson  front 
to  the  lip. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  tessellitum,  from  Messrs.  Linden, 
l'Horticole  Coloniale,  Brussels.— Flower  of  good  form,  white, 
tinged  with  purple  on  the  reverse  side,  and  blotched  and 
marbled  with  reddish-purple. 

Laslia  purpurata.  "  Etlicl  Grey,"  from  Sir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young).— A 
large  and  beautiful  form  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  and 
rich  reddish-rose  front  to  the  lip. 

Cypripedium  X  Phabe  (philippinense  X  bellatulum),  from 
W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Tyn-y-Coed,  Weston-super-Mare.— A 
very  distinct  hybrid  with  broad  deflected  petals.  Flower 
ivory-white,  slightly  tinged  green,  the  dorsal  sepal  and  petals 
prettily  striped  with  purple. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Masdevallia  O'Brieniana,  from  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq., 
Camberwell  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J  Chapman).— A  charming  little- 
tufted  species  with  yellow  flowers  barred  with  purple,  and 
borne  in  profusion  from  the  base  of  the  leaves. 

Epidendrum  vesicatum,  Lind.,  from  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq., 
Hackbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Humphreys).  A  singular  species,  with 
compressed  growth,  the  angular  leaves  being  glaucous,  and 
bearing  a  terminal  head  of  small  whitish  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (Chairman);  and  Messrs 
W.  Wilks,  H.  Eslings,  Jos.  Cheal,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  A.  H. 
Pearson,  Geo.  Keif,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  H.  Markham, 
Jas.  H.  Veitch,  Ed.  Beckett,  James  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
G.  Norman,  J.  Willard,  Geo.  Bunyard,  II.  Ba'.derson,  Geo. 
Wythes,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  and  G.  Reynolds. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown,  Wirton  House,  Shipton-on- 
Stour  (gr.,  Mr.  M.  Masterman),  showed  a  few  dishes  of 
Pears  and  Apples,  including  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pear, 
Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  Han  well  Souring,  Northern  Green- 
ing Apples,  and  a  fine  dish  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Mr.  T.  Cockney,  gr.  at  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend,  also 
showed  a  very  fine  dish  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry. 

From  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  garden  at  Hatfield  House 
Hatfield  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Norman),  came  nearly  one  hundred 
mammoth  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  perfect  in 
colour  also.  Mr.  Norman  has  proved  for  several  seasons  how 
very  successful  he  is  in  the  cultivation  of  this  exceedingly 
popular  Strawberry  (Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Laxton,  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  plants  in  fruit  of  a 
new  perpetual  fruiting  Strawberry,  named  St.  Antony  of 
Padua,  and  obtained  from  a  cross  between  St.  Joseph  and 
Royal  Sovereign.  The  plants  were  stated  to  be  from  open 
ground  runners  potted  up  in  November.  The  fruits  were 
much  larger  than  those  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  variety  should 
be  valuable.    But  no  award  was  made  to  it  on  this  occasion. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  Syon  House,  Brentford 
(gr.,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  exhibited  an  exceedingly  well-grown 
collection  of  vegetables  now  in  season,  receiving  an  award  of 
a  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.  Most  noteworthy  were 
Market  Favourite  Cucumber,  Cauliflower  Sutton's  White, 
Cabbage  Veitch  s  Main  Crop,  Spinach  Victoria  Improved 
Round,  Lettuce  All-the-Year-Round,  Kale  Read's  Improved 
Hearting,  Cos  Lettuce  Sutton's  New  Early  Cos,  Cabbage 
Lettuce  Golden  Queen,  Pea  Carter's  Daisy,  Cauliflower  Model, 
Cucumber  Veitch's  Perfection,  Broccoli  Purple  Sprouting, 
Cabbage  Sutton's  Early  April  (apparently  a  very  early  heart- 
ing one),  and  Musselburgh  Leek.  French  Beans  were  well 
shown  in  several  varieties.  The  conditions  at  Syon  do  not 
surpass  those  of  Chiswick. 

Awards. 

Cucitmber  "Ideal." — From  a  cross  between  Lockie's  Perfec. 
tion  and  Victory.  It  is  said  to  be  very  prolific  and  good  at 
all  seasons.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gr.  to  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree, 
exhibited  fine  fruits,  but  we  failed  to  discover  in  those  shown 
any  exceptional  quality  (Award  of  Merit). 

Turnip  Carter's  Each/  Forcing.— This  is  an  excellent 
Turnip,  resembling  the  Feltau  in  shape.  The  roots  shown 
had  been  grown  in  a  cold-frame  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Alden- 
ham  House  Gardens,  and  the  useable  portion  of  each  was 
a  bout  0  inches  long  (Award  of  Merit). 
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Lecture. 

Mr.  W.  Bateson  gave  alecture  on  "  Problems  of  Heredity  as 
a  Subject  of  Horticultural  Investigation."  He  said  that 
wnile  no  one  doubted  the  great  importance  of  precise 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  heredity,  this  region  of 
physiology  was  one  in  which  little  progress  is  being  made. 
Horticulturists  have  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
making  the  necessary  observations.  The  chief  reason  why 
so  little  is  done  is  perhaps  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
problems  are  to  be  attacked.  Formerly  such  work  consisted 
hiefly  in  sporadic  observation  of  striking  or  peculiarc 
cases  of  hereditary  transmission,  examples  of  extreme  pre- 
potency, inheritance  in  special  cases  of  hybridisation,  and 
so  forth.  Without  doubting  the  high  value  of  such  observa- 
tions, it  seemed  to  the  lecturer  that  we  are  reaching  a  further 
stage  in  the  investigation  in  which  the  laws  of  heredity,  in 
its  normal  course,  are  of  more  immediate  importance. 
That  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  determining  the  normal 
"Law  of  Heredity  "  was  almost  wholly  dne  to  the  work  of 
Francis  Galton.  As  in  all  cases  where  the  factors  are  so 
complex  as  to  be  quite  beyond  our  appreciation,  statistical 
treatment  is  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  law ;  and  by  appli- 
cation of  statistical  methods  in  heredity,  a  new  start  had 
been  made.  As  Galton  uses  the  term,  the  law  of  heredity  is 
a  statement  of  the  probability  that  a  given  transmissible 
character  of  the  parent  will  be  possessed  by  the  offspring". 
From  several  cases  investigated  by  him,  notably  the  trans- 
mission of  colours  in  Basset  hounds,  Galton  has  been  led  to 
enunciate  his  now  well-known  law,  which  is  that  of  the  total 
heritage  of  the  individual,  the  two  parents  will  probably 
contribute  half,  the  four  grandparents  one-quarter,  the  eight 
great-gran dparents  one-eighth,  and  so  on.  This  law,  which 
is  undoubtedly  an  approximation  to  truth  in  certain  cases,  was 
an  illustration  of  the  class  of  result  which  may  be  hoped 
for  from  a  statistical  study  of  heredity  on  a  large  scale. 
That  the  same  law  was  true  of  all  cases  could  certainly  not 
be  affirmed,  and  it  is  urgently  needed  that  experiments  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  in  what  groups  of  cases  this  law  holds 
good,  and  how  it  must  be  modified  in  order  to  fit  other  cases. 
There  were,  for  instance,  the  numerous  classes  of  crosses  in 
which  the  character  of  one  parent  wholly  predominates  the 
first  generation  of  crossing.  To  these  the  simple  law  could 
not  be  applied  as  originally  stated.  The  recent  work 
of  Professor  de  Vries  (Comptes  Rendus,  March,  1900),  however, 
shows  that  in  certain  such  cases  subsequent  breeding  from 
the  cross-bred  plants  leads  to  the  reproduction  of  the  parent 
species  in  such  proportions  that  the  facts  can  be  expressed  by 
a  modification  of  Galton 's  law. 

Apart  from  the  scientific  aspect  of  these  investigations,  it 
was  possible  that  results  of  some  practical  consequence  might 
be  obtained  from  the  study  of  inheritance.  Already,  indeed, 
in  any  given  case  iu  which  Galton 's  law  applies,  we  should  be 
able  to  predict  with  some  certainty  the  number  of  generations 
of  self-fertilisation  and  selection  that  are  necessary  in  order  that 
a  new  variety  may  come  true  from  seei,  and  the  rate  at  which 
it  will  progress  towards  purity  in  each  generation.  Mr.  Bate- 
son appealed  to  horticulturists  who  had  the  necessary  leisure 
to  aid  iu  such  investigations  by  preserving  statistical  records 
of  their  work. 


LINNEAN. 

April  19.— Dr.  A.  Giinther,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
On  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Ellis.  F.L.S.,  the  President 
exhibited  photographs  of  a  large  tree— Taxodiam  distichum  — 
growing  in  Oaxaca  in  Mexico  ;  and  of  another  gigantic  tree,  a 
native  of  Cambodia.  The  circumference  of  the  former,  at  a 
height  of  3  feet  from  tin  ground,  was  stated  to  be  143  feet, 
while  the  height  was  estimated  to  be  not  more  than  100  feet. 
The  native  name  for  this  tree  is  Sabino.  Mr.  Daydon  Jack- 
son read  an  account  of  it,  quoting  from  Loudon's  Mag*  Nut. 
Hist.,  vol.  iv.  (1S31),  p.  30,  and  Humboldt's  Views  of  Nature, 
p.  274  (see  Card.  Citron.,  Nov.  -26,  1S92,  fig.  100).  The  second 
gigantic  tree,  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined  by 
the  photograph,  has  been  observed  growing  on  the  Makong 
River,  near  the  celebrated  ruins  of  the  great  city  of  Angkorwat 
in  Cambodia. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Hemsley  and  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  read  a  paper 
on  some  collections  of  High-level  Plants  'rom  Tibet  and  the 
Andes. 

Mr.  Hemsley  first  gave  a  brief  history  uf  the  botanical 
exploration  of  Tibet,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
unpublished  collections  presented  to  Kew  by  Captain 
Well  by  and  Lieutenant  Malcolm,  by  Captain  Deasy  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Pike,  and  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin.  These  collections 
were  all  made  at  great  altitudes  in  Central  and  Northern 
Tibet ;  few  of  them  below  15,000  feet,  and  somi  of  them  at 
19,000  feet  and  upwards.  The  highest  point  at  which 
flowering  plants  had  been  found  was  19,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  plants  recorded  by  Deasy  and  Pike 
at  altitudes  of  19,000  feet  and  upwards  are—  Corydalis 
Hendersoni,  Arenaria  Stracheyi,  Saxifraga  parva,  Sedum 
Stracheyi,  Saussurca  bracteata,  Gentiana  tenella,  G. 
aquatica,  an  unnamed  species  of  Astrngalus,  and  an  unnamed 
species  of  Oxytropis.  Th°se  are  the  greatest  altitudes  «  a 
record  for  flowering  plants.  Deep-rooting  perennial  herbs 
having  a  rosette  of  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  with  the 
flowers  closely  nestled  in  the  centre,  are  characteristic  of 
these  altitudes.  The  predominating  natural  orders  are  :— 
Compositie,  Leguminosic,  Crueifei;e,  Hantuioolaceje,  and 
Gramineoe.  The  Composite  largely  predominate,  and  thegonus 
Saussurea  is  represented  by  numerous  species.  Specimens  uf 
about  a  dozen  species  were  shown  to  illustrate  the  great 
diversity  exhibited  by  this  genus  in  foliage  and  Inflorescence. 


Liliacea-and  the  allied  orders  were  very  sparingly  represented. 
Two  or  three  species  of  Onion  occur  ;  one  of  them,  Allium 
Semenovii,  in  great  abundance  up  to  17,000  feet.  None  of 
the  collections  contained  any  species  of  Orchid. 

Mr.  H.  H.  W.  Pearson  followed  on  the  Andine  Flora,  with 
special  reference  to  Sir  Martin  Conway's  small  collection  of 
plants  broughtfromlllimani  in  the  Bolivian  Andes  in  1898.  In 
consequence  of  the  labours  of  d'Orbigny,  Pentland,  Meyen, 
Weddell,  Mandon,  and  other  botanists,  the  high-level  flora  of 
the  mountains  of  Bolivia  is  better  known  than  that  of  any 
other  equally  elevated  region  of  the  Andes.  Weddell's  collec- 
tions form  the  nucleus  of  the  materials  from  which  the 
Chloris  Andina — the  classic  work  on  the  flora  of  the  High 
Andes— was  prepared. 

Many  collectors  have  obtained  plants  in  various  parts  of 
the  Andes  at  elevations  stated  to  be  greater  than  17,000  feet. 
Colonel  Hall  states  that  he  saw  four  plants  on  Chimborazo  in 
1S31  at  "  nearly  18,000  ft."  These  were  two  species  of  Draba, 
one  of  which  was  D.  aretioides,  H.  B.  K.,  and  two  Com- 
posites, one  being  a  Culcitium.  Mr.  Whvinper  and  others 
have  thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  determination  of  this 
elevation,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  over-estimated.  Out 
of  46  species  of  flowering-plants  obtained  by  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  7  are  from  18,000  feet  or  above  it,  2  being  as  high 
at  18,700  feet.  These,  the  highest  Andine  plants  on  record* 
are  Malvastrum  flabellatum,  Wedd.,  and  Deyeuxia  glacialis, 
Wedd.  Thirty-nine  species  iu  this  collection  were  found 
above  14,000  feet;  these  belong  to  thirty-four  genera  and 
twenty-one  natural  orders;  fifteen  (i.e.,  about  three-eighths 
of  the  collection)  are  Compositie.  Of  the  thirty-four  genera, 
one  only — Blumenbachia—  is  endemic  to  S.  America.  The 
species,  with  one  exception,  are  confined  to  the  Andes,  eight 
or  nine  of  them  not  being  found  outside  Bolivia. 

In  the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  expedition  in 
the  Aconcagua  valleys  between  S,CO0  and  14,000  feet,  ten 
genera  (i.e.,  one  quarter  of  the  whole)  are  endemic  in  South 
America.  The  contrast  between  this  and  the  small  endemic 
element  in  the  Conway  collection  from  above  14,000  feet, 
gives  additional  support  to  the  generalisation  that  the  flora  of 
high  levels  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  that  of  low  levels. 


Trevor  Lawrence,  10  guineas ;  Messrs.  Barr  &  SonB,£28 16s.  Cd. ; 
Martin  H.  Sutton,  £25 ;  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  £25  ;  Mr.  G.  S. 
Richards,  10  guineas;  Mr.  Geo.  Reynolds,  7  guineas;  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  5  guineas,  Ac. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

May  8. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  supporters  of  this  ex- 
cellent Institution  took  place  at  The  Monico  on  the  above 
date,  and  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  describe  the  event  as  a 
very  successful  one. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Battertea,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  many  prominent  hcrticulturists  at  d  a  good  attend- 
ance. There  were  six  toasts,  and  an  enjoyable  musical 
entertainment ;  but  the  programme  was  finished  shortly 
before  eleven  o'clock.  Amongst  those  present  were  noticed 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.  (Treasurer);  and  Messrs.  W.  Marshall, 
Leonard  Sutton,  M.  Hubert  Foquett  Sutton,  W.  A.  Bilney, 
Arnold  Moss,  H.  Baldersou,  D.  Pell-Smith,  J.  H.  Veitch. 
J.  Gould  Veitch,  Walter  Cobb,  Geo.  Monro,  W.  Roupell, 
P.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  Gordon,  J.  F.  McLeod,  H.  B.  May  (Chairman 
of  Committee),  Jas.  O'Brien,  G.  H.  Richards,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W.  Moorman,  S.  T.  Wright,  H.  J.  Jones,  &c. 

Lord  Battersea,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  made 
a  stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  emphasising  the  well 
known  advantages  such  a  charity  confers  upon  orphans  whose 
helplessness  should  particularly  appeal  to  those  able  to  afford 
help.  Incidentally  the  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had 
retired  from  the  turmoil  of  politics,  and  that  he  had  found 
in  his  garden  and  by  the  side  of  his  gardener,  simpler,  purer 
pleasures,  and  such  as  lead  to  less  dispute.  His  speech 
disclosed  a  high  appreciation  of  gardeners,  and  of  horticulture. 
In  responding  to  this  toast,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  as  treasurer, 
said  that  since  1SS7,  when  the  Fund  was  founded,  there  had 
been  expended  £10,000.  The  Fund  now  possesses  £10,000, 
and  the  Committee  hoped  soon  to  complete  another  similar 
sum.  But  Mr.  Sherwood  very  properly  thinks  that  greater 
support  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Fund  by  gardeners  them- 
selves. There  is  an  expenditure  per  year  of  £1,000,  yet  by 
annual  subscriptions  an  amount  less  than  £400  is  raised  each 
year.  All  the  rest  that  is  needed  has  to  be  raised  by  means 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  arising  in  any  particular 
year  might  render  ineffective.  Mr.  Sherwood  referred 
feelingly  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Marshall  from  his  position 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  to  the  retirement  also  of 
Mr.  Herbst,  and  to  the  regretted  death  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
who  was  the  first  Treasurer  to  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Jas.  H.  Veitch  proposed  "Gardeners  and  Gardening," 
and  respectiMg  gardeners  said  that  the  rankand-ti'e  were 
badly  paid.  Gardening,  however,  was  spoken  of  in  a  much 
brighter  vein.  The  increased  interest  shown  in  gardening, 
said  Mr.  Veitch,  was  very  remarkable. 

Mr.  R.  Dean,  in  responding,  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the 
human  interest  now  taken  iu  gardening. 

Other  toasts  were  "The  Chairman"  and  "  The  Press/1  Mr. 
Gordon  replying  for  the  latter. 

The  Chairman  took  the  opportunity  to  propose  the  toast  of 
"The  Secretary"  (Mr.  B.  Wynne),  and  the  guests  heartily 
joined  in  the  Chairman's  appreciative  words  respecting  Mr. 
Wynne's  work  on  behalf  uf  the  Fund. 

Amount  of  Help  Realised. 

The   total  amount  included   in  the   Chairman's    list   was 
£595,  which  this  year  is  regarded  as  extremely  satisfactory. 
Some  of  tho  principal  donations  were— The  Chairman, 
Messrs.  Rothschild,   50  guineas;  Mr.  N.   N.   Sherwood,    £50 
Mr.  Assbee's  table,  £77   L5s.  ;  Mi.    Poupartfs  table,  £37  6s. 
Thos.  Walter?,  £30  2s.  M.  ;  Baron  Schroder,  10  guineas  ;  Sir 


BUCHAN  FIELD  CLUB. 

April  27.— A  meeting  nf  the  Buchan  Field  Club  was  held 
in  the  Music  Hall,  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  above 
date,  when  a  valuable  and  instructive  contribution  to  the 
"Transactions''  of  the  Club  was  made  by  Dr.  James  W. 
H.  Trail,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Aberdeen  University,  en 
the  "  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  of  Buchan.' 

Dr.  Trail  at  the  outset  dealt  with  the  topographical 
features  of  Buchan,  mentioning  that  though  woods  are  few, 
there  are  enough  to  add  t<>  the  beauty  of  the  district  and  to 
enrich  its  flora.  The  coast  showed  more  diversity  than  the 
interior.  The  canal  at  St.  Fergus  and  the  shallow  loch  of 
Strathbeg  gave  interesting  plants;  while  northwards,  near 
Pennan,  Troup,  and  Gamrie,  there  were  many  picturesque 
scenes  and  sheltered  retreats  favourable  to  plants.  From 
this  latter  coast  ravines  extended  inland.and  well  repaid 
search.  The  dens  of  Auchmedden  had  been  noted  since 
early  in  the  century,  though  scarctly  warranting  the  enthu- 
siastic statement  of  a  partial  wiiter  that  they  "  are  perhaps 
the  richest  field  for  botany  in  the  United  Kingdom,' 
Geologically,  Buchan  showed  traces  of  secondary  strata,  not 
usually  found  in  northern  Scotland,  in  the  Bints  and  green- 
sand  fossils  scattered  on  and  beneath  the  surface  ;n  the 
parish  of  Cruden ;  but  they  were  mere  traces,  and  did  net 
produce  any  effect  on  the  flora  as  far  as  one  could  detect. 
The  streams  of  Buchan,  though  numerous,  were  small,  and 
none  except  the  Deveron  rose  among  high  hills,  and  bore  a 
few  sub-alpine  or  Highland  plants.  The  most  interesting 
loch  botanically  was  the  loch  of  Strathbeg.  The  uniformity 
of  conditions  rendered  the  flora  of  Buchan  comparatively 
poor,  and  restricts  several  of  the  more  interesting  plants  to 
a  few  localities.  Among  the  richest  habitats  were  the  bants 
of  the  Ythan,  near  the  mouth,  near  Ellon,  and  at  Gight,  the 
rocky  coast  of  Slains,  the  neighbourhood  of  Invert- 
fishing  villages,  the  coast  near  Pennan  and  Gamrie,  the  ders 
of  Auchmedden,  the  bank  of  the  Deveron  in  King  Edward 
and  at  Laithers,  and  scattered  places  in  the  interior.  A  few 
plants  that  were  strictly  alpine  grew  on  the  coast  rocks,  and 
one  pretty  little  plant,  Scillaverna,  that,  was  very  distinctive 
of  the  flora  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  reached  its 
south-eastern  limit  at  Fraserburgh. 

Dr.  Trail  then  proceeded  to  speak 'on  the  local  writings 
on  the  subject,  and  said  he  had  brought  together  all  previous 
records,  added  to  them  his  personal  observations,  weighed 
the  evidence  in  doubtful  cases,  and  secured  the  materials  for 
a  trustworthy  history  of  the  vascular  plants  of  Buchan.  A 
number  of  the  Buchan  records  had  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  new  investigation*  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the 
flora  of  other  regions.  A  comparison  of  the  recorded  flora, 
with  those  of  neighbouring  districts  suggested  that  various 
plants,  not  yet  known  to  occur  in  the  districts,  would  reward 
the  search  for  them  in  suitable  localities.  <  >ver  400  vascular 
plants  had  been  enumerated,  but  he  found  that  nearly  550 
species  might  be  admitted  on  possibly  trustworthy  evidence, 
though  several  required  investigation.  Of  these  about  9  per 
cent,  were  almost  confined  to  the  coast.  Analysing  the  list 
into  the  types  distinguished  in  the  British  Mora,  they  found 
that  the  percentage  on  the  local  floTa  was  nearly  as  follows  :— 
British  85,  English  31,  Scottish  8,  Highland  2,  Germanic  and 
Atlantic  2.  The  most  marked  character  ol  the  Buchan  flora 
was  the  predominance  of  the  British  type  and  the  small 
number  of  Highland  plants.  The  few  plants  of  the  Germanic 
and  Atlantic  types  were  all  limited  to  the  coast.  The  High- 
land plants,  though  relatively  few,  appeared  to  form  a  large 
share  of  the  flora  than  they  actually  did,  as  several  were 
casuals  along  the  Deveron.  Of  ihe  550,  M  were  evident' 
introductions,  or  of  merely  casual  occurrence,  and  29  wi  re 
weeds  confined  to  cultivated  fields,  and  would  probaVdy 
become  extinct  but  for  cultivation.  Dr.  Trail  concluded  bis 
most  instructive  paper  by  giving  some  general  hints  to  his 
hearers  as  to  the  collection  of  specimens— advice  tha^'was  : 
evidently  greatly  appreciated.  On  the  motion  of  Dr.  ^ihYlaiV' 
a  hearty  aud  well-merited  vote  uf  thanks  was  unanii 
accorded  Professor  Trail  for  his  admirable  leslure. 


ROYAL     CALEDONIAN     HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

May  2,  1000.— One  of  the  lesser  shows  arranged  for  this 
season  by  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  Dowells  Rooms,  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  - 
above  date,  and  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  lecture  upon  Primro  ■ 
hourland  was  packed  full  of  historical,  c  tltural.and  i>- 
information.    Mr.  Lrsi  say  exhibited  u   ■■  ■■  : : '  ..         •  ■. 
of  Primroses,  and  the  collection  attract- d 'i.   i   i     iteresb      Of 
other   exhibits   the    principal    were    Pj 
Daffodils,  and  Rhododendrons.     Also  s<  age  and 

decorative  plants,  &c. 

Hardly  less  ioteresting  than  Mr.  Lis  ion,  wen 

the  Primroses  and  Auriculas   sonic  thirt]  3,  staged- 

by  Messrs.   Goruon  &  Son-     i  4    I  '<  fctbi  «*.     This 

exhibit  included  ft  beautifully  \  .iriegated-'eav, ..    \ 
many  choice  species.  • 

Mr.  Rf.ip,  gardener.it   AshtestuI,   GaJ  I   »  fine  : 

collection  of  Polyanthus  and    Primros  -  twelve 

double  varieties. 
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C.  W.  Cowan,  Erq.,  Valleyfield,  had  a  superb  collection  of 
Narcissus,  which  quite  filled  a  square  table,  lightly  garnished 
with  Fern  fronds. 

Mr.  Glass,  nurseryman,  Newiugt-on,  Edinburgh,  put  up 
some  hundred  varieties  of  Narcissus  with  foliage,  in  elegant 
glasses,  at  the  end  of  the  room  (without  water).  These  made 
a  fine  display,  and  there  were  some  notable  flowers  among 
them. 

There  was  a  fine  collection  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
shown  by  Mr.  Alex.  McMillan, of  Trinity  College,  Edinburgh, 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  these  plants  for  many  years. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  &  Sons,  showed  some  fine  early 
flowering  hardy  Rhododendrons  from  the  open  air.  The  more 
notable  being  the  yellow  R.  ^caucasicum,  Jacksoni,  and 
Empress  Eugenie. 

Mebsrs.  Laird  &  Sons  had  a  rich  collection  of  Caladiums, 
choice  Pelargoniums,  Bamboos,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Downie's  exhibit  was  specially  rich  in  Ericas, 
choice  Ferns,  and  other  decorative  plants.  Two  of  the  more 
rare  exhibits  at  the  show  were  the  double  flowering  Arabis 
alpina  and  the  blue-flowered  Tropa?olum  azureum,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  hardly  a  hardy  plant. 

A  fine  lot  of  James*  Keeping  Onions  were  exhibited,  sound 
as  a  bell  on  May  2.  It  was  said  they  were  sown  under  glass 
in  January,  1899,  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
lifted  early  in  September,  and  stored  in  October. 
,  Mr.  Urotherton,  gr.  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  Tyning- 
hame,  Prestoukirk,  set  up  a  splendid  collection  of  some  forty 
dishes  of  Apples,  mostly  without  speck  or  flaw.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  moat  notable  in  this  choice  selection :  — 
Paradise  Pippin  or  Lady's  Finger,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Deux  Ans,  Ribston  Pippin,  Hoary  Morning,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Leatherfoat  Russet,  Striped  Beaufin, 
Alfriston,  Wellington,  &c.  There  were  also  several  sizes  of 
Northern  Greening  shown,  one  of  the  finest  Apples  for 
baking  and  stewing  at  this  late  season.  This  is  also  sup- 
posed by  some,  though  on  less  reliable  authority  than  could 
be  wished,  to  be  the  Apple  John  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Stouy,  nurseryman,  Dundee,  showed  a  basket  of  White 
Kale  or  Borecole,  under  the  name  of  Invincible  Albino.  It  is 
the  whitest  that  has  yet  been  seen,  and  excited  much  interest 
at  the  show,  as  well  as  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  on  May  1. 

The  next  show,  to  be  held  in  July,  will  be  chiefly  of  Roses 
and  Strawberries ;  and  the  lecture  will  be  on  Rosea.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  little  events  between  the  great  spring  and 
autumn  fruit  shows  will  iacroase  the  popularity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  as 
well  as  bring  plants,  fruit*,  and  flowers,  more  closely  into 
touch  with  the  lives  of  all  its  members  and  friends. 


PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

A  Hybrid  H.-emanthus,  Kbenig  Albert  — According  to  the 
Garten  Flora,  in  which  it  is  figured  and  described,  this  hybrid, 
raised  by  Mr.  J.  Nicolai,  in  Coswig,  belongs  to  the  largest 
and  strongest  of  the  genus,  the  flower-stalk  being  more  than 
3  feet  high.  The  waved  foliage  is  very  luxuriant  and  not 
unornamental.  The  flower-stalk  is  furnished  with  purple- 
brown  stripes ;  the  flower-spike  rosy-cinnabar  red  ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  anthers  yellow.    A  fine  decoration  plant. 


Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— We  are  informed  that  in  connection  with 
the  annual  dinner  to  be  held  on  Friday  next,  May  IS, 
the  Baron  Schrodek  and  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
have  each  contributed  a  sum  of  £50  in  aid  of  the 
Fund. 

Publications  Received.— Bulletin  of  the  Botanical 

Department,  Jamaica.  Edited  by  William  Fawcett 
(New  Series,  vol.  vi.).  Gives  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  work  (chiefly  with  economic  plants)  carried  on  in  the 
various  districts. — Annval  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Agri- 
culture, Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year  1899.  This  includes  a  Review 
of  Agricultural  Work  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1S91*,  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Chipman  ;  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Provincial 
Farm  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Fuller,  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Nova  Seotia  School  of  Horticulture,  by  Prof.  Sears,  as 
well  as  an  Abstract  of  Reports  of  Agricultural  Societies  in 
the  different  Counties. — The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  SovXIl 
Wales,  March,  includes  papers  on  the  Systematic  Position  of 
the  Locust-fungus  imported  from  the  Cape,  by  D.  McAlpine  ; 
Barley-growing,  by  C.  Redwood  ;  Useful  Australian  Plants, 
No.  59,  Aristida  Bekriana  (with  plate),  J.  H.  Maiden.  Culti- 
vation of  Potato  Crops ;  Macaroni  Wheats,  by  Geo.  Valder, 
&c.  —  Meehans'  Monthly,  April.  This  has  an  article  and 
coloured  plate  of  Trillium  cernuum,  the  "American  Herb, 
Paris,"  and  uotes  on  Wild  Flowers  and  Nature,  General  Gar- 
dening, New  and  Rare  Plants,  and  so  on.  From  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Agrostology  (Grass 
and  Forage  Plant  Investigations),  Bulletin  No.  21.  Studies  on 
American  Grasses — The  North  American  Siwcies  of  Cha-tochloa. 
By  F.  Lanison  (Scribner  and  Elmer,  D.  Merrill).— Twenty- 
eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899.  "Golien 
Gate  Park  is  conceded  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
parks  of  the  world."  The  Report  before  us  is  illustrated  with 
tinted  photographs,  and  these  assist  the  letterpress  in  enabling 
readers  to  realise  the  vast  progress  made  in  turning  a  tract 
once  barren  ssndy  waste  into  such  a  luxuriant  and  enjoyable 
recreation  ground. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners'.— The  last  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  winter  and  spring  session  was  held  recently  in 
the  Club  Room,  Old  Abbey  Restaurant,  Reading.  The  sub- 
ject, "Spring  Bedding,"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Steven- 
sou,  head  gardener  to  the  Corporation,  Bournemouth. 
Spring-bedding  is  an  important  feature  in  the  management 
of  the  Municipal  Gardens  at  Bournemouth.  The  lecturer 
said  that  the  present  is  the  best  time  to  consider  "Spring 
Bedding,"  for  it  is  now  one  couhi  see  mistakes  that  had  been 
made  in  the  planting  of  unsuitable  varieties,  and  in  the  matter 
of  combining  colours.  He  then  went  on  to  enumerate  the 
various  varieties  of  flowering  plants  and  bulbs  which  he  found 
by  experience  to  succeed  well  in  the  south,  and  to  describe 
the  culture  of  each.  Then  followed  interesting  remarks 
respecting  th 3  importance  of  the  proper  blending  of  colours. 
A  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Stanton,  T.  Bowie 
(who  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  members  on  his 
return  to  the  neighbourhood,  he  having  come  to  take 
charge  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Harmsworth's  gardens  at  Calcot  Park), 
Townsend,  Alexander,  Burfitt,  and  Wilson.  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  Narcissus-blooms 
and  Mr.  Stanton  some  splendid  examples  of  Commodore  Nutt 
Lettuce. 

Isle  Of  Wight.— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  Sandown 
ou  Saturday  last,  Dr.  J.  Groves,  B.A.,  J.P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Cox  Orchard,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Bembridge,  read  a  thoroughly 
practical,  interesting,  profitable,  and  suggestive  paper  on 
"Flowering  and  Ornamental  Foliage  Creepers  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  HoHse  and  Garden,"  which  evoked  an  instructive 
discussion.  Mr.  J.  H.  Perkin,  of  Los  Alt03,  Sandown, 
staged  a  group  of  plants  consisting  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons, 
Drtecenas,  Coleusts,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Schizanthus  retusus, 
&c.j  which  were  very  effectively  arranged  ;  and  also  a  fine 
dish  of  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  for  which  exhibits  he 
received  the  Association's  Certificate.  The  election  of  several 
new  members  brought  a  very  successful  meeting  to  a  close. 

Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum.— The  spring  show  was 
held  in  the  grounds  of  Tapton  Grove,  the  reaidence  of  the 
President,  R.  F.  Mills,  Esq.,  on  April  25,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  the  general  public,  in  addition  to  members 
0B  the  Society.  Pretty  groups  were  arranged  round  the  sides 
of  the  tent,  and  a  very  imposing  display  was  thus  made. 
Mrs.  Shenta.ll,  of  Gluman  Gate,  Chesterfield,  presented  a 
large  collection  of  Daffodils,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fuud.  Tapton  Grove  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  about  2i  miles  from  the  town  with  the  crooked 
spire.  The  principal  feature  of  the  garden  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  the  rockery ;  and  the  fine  display  of  Narcissi,  of 
which  about  100  varieties  are  grown  in  quantity.  There  was 
a  first  rate  display  of  plants  in  flower  in  the  houses.  Visitors 
were  permitted  to  roam  where  they  chose.  The  gardener,  Mr. 
Bloxham,  grows  well  whatever  he  undertakes.  The  aims  of 
the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  were  forcibly  explained  by  W. 
Jacques,  Esq  ,  during  the  afternoon  to  a  good  company.  W.  I' 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Caterpillars  on  Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries, 
&c.  :  /.  S.  W.  Your  package,  unfortunately, 
got  crushed  during  transit,  but  the  remains 
show  that  the  caterpillar  is  that  of  a  species  of 
Tortrix  moth.  Many  of  the  caterpillars  are 
apparently  full  fed,  and  you  will  find  them 
turning  to  a  chrysalis  within  the  tubes  of  rolled 
leaves  which  they  have  made.  Your  only  course 
now  is  to  hand-pick  the  rolled-up  leaves  with 
the  contained  chrysalis  or  caterpillar.  In 
winter  unnail  the  trees,  give  them  a  dressiug  of 
lime-wash,  and  apply  a  dressing  of  paraffin  to 
the  walls  behind  the  trees.  If  caterpillars  occur 
again  in  spring,  apply  a  dressing  of  Paris  Green 
at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  20  gallons  of  water.  R.  N. 

Cucumber  Leaves  Spotted  :  P.  F.  A.  This  is 
caused  by  a  leaf-spotting  fungus.  Ventilate  as 
much  as  possible,  and  every  two  weeks  spray 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  taking  care  to  wet 
both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  The  method  for 
making  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  given  in  this 
column  on  May  20,  1899.  For  Cucumbers,  use 
3  lb.  copper  sulphate,  and  3  lb.  quicklime  to 
each  50  gallons  of  water.  If  this  strength  spots 
the  foliage,  use  more  water  at  the  next  spraying. 
The  finer  the  spray  applied  the  better. 

Fly  :  F.  L.  S.  The  Narcissus- fly,  Merodou 
Narcissi. 

Grapes  :  Groner.  The  berries  appear  to  have 
been  affected  by  red-spider,  or  some  mite.  The 
berries  are  shanking. 

Iresine  Cuttings.  W.  A.  J.  Can  it  be  that 
sufficient  heat  was  not  afforded?  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  callused. 

Name  of  Fruit  :  R.  B.,  Bristol.  The  Apple  is 
Hormead  Pearmain,  and  is  rightly  described  as  a 
useful  long-keeping  variety. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  pood  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — J.  O.  M.  Brassia  verru- 
cosa. —  W.  A.  F.  Trachelospermum  jasmin- 
oides.  —  Tudor.  Dendrobium  nobile,  of  the 
rather  small- flowered,    brightly-coloured    type  ; 


Dendrobium  Pierardi,  Ctclogyne  flaccida,  Onci- 
dium  Cebolleta — the  yellow.  Why  not  number 
the  specimens? — /.  T. ,  Darlford.  1,  Lycaste 
cruenta ;  2,  Cattleya  Mossia?,  very  good ;  3, 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  ;  4,  Odontoglossum 
maculatum  ;  5  and  6,  good  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei. — M.  J.,  Bonchurch.  Akebia 
quinata. — A.  E.  Lselia  purpurata,  pale  form. 
A.  U.  S.  1,  Akebia  quinata ;  2,  Fritillaria 
meleagroides  ;  3,  Linaria  cymbalaria. — C.  D. 
Amelanchier  vulgaris.  — D.  G.  Seeds  of  the 
Loquat,  Eriobotrya  japomca. — Reader.  1,  Acer 
polymorphum  atropurpureum  ;  2,  Weigela  hor- 
tensis  variegata  ;  3,  Forsythia  suspensa ;  4, 
common  Thyme  ;  5,  Marjoram  ;  6,  not  recog- 
nised ;  the  numbers  were  very  indistiuct,  and  the 
specimens  without  flowers,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  determine  accurately. — H.  M.  Cen- 
taurea  gymnocarpa. — E.  J.  T.,  Beckingham.  The 
leaf  is  of  Pellionea  pulchra,  the  other  Elaiagnus 
argeutea. — H.  F.  Cytisus  (Genista)  hispanica. 
— /.  M.  The  double  Petunia  is  a  good  one,  but 
not  superior  to  many  others  in  cultivation. — 
S.  W.  1,  Abies  grandis  ;  2,  Abies  Pinsapo  ;  3, 
Abies,  perhaps  Nordmanniana  ;  4,  Thuia 
gigantea  ;  5,  Juniperus  sp.  —  8.  R.  Fedia  olitoria 
( Lamb's  Lettuce),  much  used  as  a  salad  in  France. 

Narcissus  :  F.  L.  S.  One  of  the  innumerable 
forms  of  Tazetta. 

Narcissus  Bulbs  :  R.  W.  We  never  saw  bulbs 
in  worse  state.  There  is  evidence  of  the  Nar- 
cissus-fly, and  of  fungus  in  abundance.  They 
shall  be  examined,  and  reported  on  later  on. 

Nectarine  Wood  Dying  :  Wilson.  It  is  caused 
by  a  fungus,  probably  that  of  Monilia  fructigera. 
The  specimens  are  still  under  observation,  and  if 
more  definite  information  is  obtained,  we  will  give 
it  you  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Nymph.*:  *.-  blooms  to  keep  open  by  Night: 
W.  O.  At  p.  303  of  our  issue  for  March  9,  1895, 
we  gave  an  account  of  a  method  by  which  the 
blooms  of  Nymphieas  could  be  employed  at 
night  in  decorative  devices,  adopted  by  the 
Brothers  Harster,  at  Speyer.  It  consists  of  a 
minute  spray -apparatus,  by  means  of  which  a 
few  tiny  drops  of  water  are  carried  to  the  bottom 
of  the  very  spongy  part  of  the  bloom,  bringing 
the  movements  of  the  protoplasma  to  a  stand- 
still. This  is  the  only  known  method  by  which 
the  blooms  can  be  prevented  from  closing  at 
eventide.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the 
blooms  from  the  plants. 

Rose  Bloom  :  Harris,  Swansea.  The  malforma- 
tion is  not  uncommon. 

Shamrock  :  H.  L.  T.  For  an  account  of  the 
Shamrock,  see  our  issue  for  March  24  last, 
p.  192. 

Strawberry,  Royal  Sovereign  :  A.  Bateman, 
Blixworth  Hall  Gardens,  Northampton.  This 
variety  has  ousted  every  other  from  many  forcing 
houses,  especially  in  the  London  district.  The 
fruits  you  send  are  very  fine. 

Sulphide  of  Potassium  :  A.  R.  B.  The  mixture, 
£  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water,  may  be  applied  with  a 
spray-squeeze  or  a  fine  rose-syringe.  One  appli- 
cation in  three  weeks  will  suffice. 

Tomato- Plant  :   W.H.B.     Wire- worm. 

Yew  Trees  :  E.  B.  The  exudation  from  the  main 
trunk  is  indicative  of  decay  in  that  part ;  but 
as  it  is  usual  for  this  to  occur  in  the  Yew,  it  is 
nor  likely  to  result  in  the  death  of  the  tree- 
This  death  of  the  older  stems  or  main  branches 
of  a  Yew  is  Nature's  method  of  renewal  of 
vigour,  and  it  goes  on  for  hundreds  of  years. 
No  Yew-tree  of  great  age  possesses  its  original 
crown  of  branches  and  secondary  stems,  although 
the  lower  part  of  the  butt  may  not  have  decayed. 


Communications  Received.— J.  Peed  &  Son— A.  J.  L.— Dr. 
King— A.  B.  —  H.  W.,  Newport  —  Wargrave  Gardeners 
Society— J.  Moore-F.  W.  Smith-F.  W.  C— W.  J.  S.— 
G.  J— A.  P.— M.  C,  Rothesay— C.  A.  F.— J.  C.-H.  W.  W.- 
R.  Lindsay— H.T.M.-D.T.F.— A.  S.-R.  B.-Dr.  E.  B.— 
A.  K.  B.— W.  S.  P.— W.  B.  G.— M.  Buysman— G.  P.  thanks 
— S.  W.  F.-Sir  C.  S.— B.  D-—  H.  F.-J.  B.  J.-F.  D.— 
S.  T.  W.— A.  D  M.— D.  McD.— J.  R.  S.—  Martia— M.  S.— 
H.  H.  R.— K.  K.— W.  W.— E.  K.— Dr  K. 

Specimens  Photographs,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks. — 
Mrs.  Ford  —  J.  C,  excellent  specimens  of  Marguerite 
Carnations. 

DIED. — On  May  5,  at  his  residence,   11,  Pem- 
broke Road,  Kensington,  Alfred  Salter,  age  76. 

{For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  xii.) 
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LILIES. 

1 1  \HE  Lilies  which  so  greatly  adorn  our  gar- 
-*-  dens  have  come  to  us  from  various  regions 
of  the  world.  Lilium  auratum,  L.  speciosum, 
L.  longiflorum,  and  many  other  species  of  the 
highest  decorative  value,  are  natives  of  Japan, 
which  rivals  Mexico  in  its  vegetative  exuber- 
ance and  floral  profusion.  China  has  given  us 
Lilium  Henryi  and  L.  tigrinum  ;  from  India 
have  come  Nepalense,  Lowi,  and  the  great 
Himalayan  giganteum.  Lilium  monadelphum 
Szovitzianum,  one  of  the  stateliest  and  grandest 
of  all  eastern  Lilies,  pertains  to  the  regions 
of  Mount  Caucasus  ;  Lilium  candidum,  whose 
beauty  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  —  the 
loveliest  contemporary  of  the  queenly  Rose — 
comes  to  us  from  the  Levant  ;  Lilium  chalce- 
donicum,  the  beautiful  "Scarlet  Martagon," 
from  northern  Turkey  ;  Lilium  Humboldti, 
L.  pardalinum,  and  L.  Washingtonianum,  from 
California.  Coming,  as  these  superbly  endowed 
Lilies  do,  from  so  many  different  regions  with 
varying  climates,  it  is  marvellous  that  they  should 
be  so  comparatively  easy  of  cultivation  in  our 
British  gardens.  All  of  them  are  hardy  and 
vigorous  in  character,  and  withstand  during 
the  winter  season  and  the  still  more  trying 
spring,  the  most  exacting  and  withering  frost. 
Even  that  delicately-growing  Lily,  longiflorum 


Harrisii,  made  tropical  in  character  by  cultivation 
in  Bermuda,  does  [not  always  succumb  to  the 
ordeal  of  our  climate,  however  severe.  Those 
Lilies,  however,  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
being  the  best  adapted  for  garden  cultivation, 
require  great  shelter  from  devastating  winds, 
such  as  they  find  in  their  native  habitats  ;  and 
if  they  have  been  assigned  a  sunny  situation, 
they  must  have  abundant  supplies  of  moisture 
during  the  summer  months.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  inveterate  drinkers,  and  during  an 
abnormally  wet  season  their  growth  is  aston- 
ishing. At  the  present  date  (April  25)  I  have 
Lilium  auratum  and  L.  candidum  nearly  half 
grown  ;  all  the  other  Lilies,  notably,  that 
graceful  garden  hybrid,  Lilium  excelsum  (a 
cross  between  the  Madonna  and  the  Scarlet 
Martagon),  exhibiting  an  almost  equally  won- 
derful vitality.  Liquid-manure  has  sometimes 
been  recommended  by  ardent  cultivators 
for  the  stimulation  of  their  growth  ;  but  it 
must  be  upheld  (if  it  is  to  be  done  with- 
out injury)  at  an  early  stage  ;  for  I  have  not 
forgotten  that,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  I 
destroyed  in  this  manner  the  entire  flower-buds 
of  my  finest  Lilium  giganteum,  when  these 
were  rapidly  approaching  the  period  of  expan- 
sion into  the  consummate  and  immaculate 
flower.  That  this  rapidly  deteriorating  influ- 
ence was  the  work  of  ammonia  I  cannot  doubt. 
Even  for  such  a  powerful  grower  as  the 
gigantic  Lily  of  the  Himalayas,  a  mulching  on 
the  surface  of  manurial  stimulants,  whose  effect 
is  more  gradual,  and  therefore  less  dangerous, 
should  amply  suffice.  One  of  the  most  successful 
British  cultivators  of  this  grand  Lily  is  Miss 
Gertrude  Jekyll,  authoress  of  Wood  and  Garden, 
who  has  occasionally  grown  Lilium  giganteum  in 
highly  favourable  situations  to  the  somewhat  un- 
usualandcommandingheight of  ll^feet.  Several 
of  her  giants  have  been  artistically  figured  in 
The  English  Flower-garden. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Oriental  and  American  Lilies 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  ordinary  garden  loam.  L.  Szovitzi- 
anum, however,  may  be  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tion ;  for  when  first  tried  in  my  garden,  where 
nearly  every  species  of  the  Lily  succeeds  to  per- 
fection, I  found  that  it  was  out  of  correspondence 
with  its  environment,  till  I  planted  it  in  clay.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  all  my  floral 
possessions,  increasing  in  vigour  and  strength  every 
year.  This  season  it  promises  to  surpass  all  its 
previous  achievements  in  the  direction  of  growth  ; 
and  as  the  beginning  is  half  the  battle,  I  anticipate 
that  this  noble  Lily  will  prove  very  effective 
during  the  flowering  season ;  which,  now  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  spring  is  everywhere  realis- 
able, does  not  seem  so  very  far  away. 

Of  the  Lilies  best  adapted  for  garden,  the  most 
reliable  are  Lilium  auratum,  L.  candidum,  L. 
speciosum,  L.  giganteum,  L.  excelsum,  tigrinum 
splendens,  Davuricum  (erectum  and  incomparabile), 
croceum,  familiarly  known  as  the  "Orange  Lily,-' 
which  is  very  accommodating  ;  Lilium  pardalinum, 
and  L.  Humboldti,  with  their  refined  and  richly 
fragrant  companion  Lilium  Washingtonianum.  Of 
the  Lilies,  whose  influence  is  splendidly  decora- 
tive, the  most  impressive  is  L.  giganteum.  Not 
so  inevitably  successful  is  the  culture  of  Lilium 
Krameri,  or  L.  rubellum,  whose  unreliability  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  David  B.  Williamson, 
W  igtonshire. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 
— • — 

WINTER  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

I   read  with   interest   in    the  Kew   Notes,  the 

list  of  New  Zealand  Veronicas  classed  according  to 

their  degree  of  resistance   to  cold.      I   think  that 

such   notes    are    eminently    useful,    and    I    will 


endeavour  from  time  to  time  to  send  you  short 
communications  about  my  observations  of  the 
resistance  offered  by  plants  to  cold  in  this  climate. 
I  am  not  aware  that  anyone,  since  the  late 
V.  Ricasoli,  has  made  such  observations  systemati- 
cally, and  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to  have  done  so, 
my  practical  experience  not  yet  covering  a 
sufficiently  long  period.  I  shall,  therefore,  at  least 
this  time  only  write  down,  without  any  attempt  at 
order,  a  few  observations  which  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  your  readers. 

This  is  the  third  mild  winter  we  have  had,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  rather  cold  spring,  and 
especially  for  two  or  three  falls  of  snow  and  hail, 
very  little  injury  or  loss  of  delicate  plants  would 
have  resulted. 

The  lowest  temperature  registered  in  my  garden, 
at  above  100  metres  altitude,  was  1'5°  centigr. 
below  zero,  C  ;  at  a  point  about  10  metres  lower, 
+  2'  centigr.  was  observed.  At  still  lower  levels 
the  temperature  may  have  descended  still  lower, 
but  these  parts  being  as  yet  not  arranged  and 
planted,  I  have  no  thermometers  there.  Recently 
a  snowfall  of  10  centimetres  depth  took  place,  and 
on  the  morning  of  March  5,  when  I  looked  out  of 
my  window,  the  garden  had  anything  but  a  southern 
or  tropical  aspect,  everything  within  sight  being 
covered  with  snow.  But  the  harm  done  to  plants 
proved  less  than  I  expected  at  first,  and  this  was 
owing  to  the  rapid  rising  of  the  temperature,  which 
at  8  a.m.  was  +  7=  centigr.  at  100  metres  altitude, 
and  -f  6  5'  centigr.  at  90  metres  altitude,  but  still 
more  to  the  absence  of  sunshine  until  nearly  noon  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  springing  up  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  a  mild  wind,  which  dried  most  entirely  the 
moisture  off  the  plants.  The  snow  had  disappeared 
nearly  everywhere  before  noon,  or  a  little  after, 
when  my  two  thermometers  marked  —  12  and 
+  11  '5°  as  the  highest  temperature  of  the  day.  Had 
it  not  been  thit  the  plants  were  nearly  dry  every- 
where, more  losses  would  have  occurred,  because 
in  the  following  night  the  temperature  fell  as  low 
as  to  +  0  5,  and  0. 

But  now  let  me  rapidly  name  a  few  plants  which 
are  not  generally  supposed  to  resist  snow  and  frost, 
at  least  by  persons  knowing  such  plants  only  from 
seeing  them  cultivated  in  the  north  under  glass.  I 
will  just  mention  them  as  they  come  into  my  head. 
Among  about  twenty  Musa  Ensete.  of  which  nearly 
half  the  number  were  in  flower  or  fruit,  those  that 
were  absolutely  unsheltered  lost  most  of  their 
leaves,  and  this  was  mainly  caused  by  the  breaking 
off  of  the  leaves  under  the  weight  of  the  snow. 
Others,  in  more  or  less  sheltered  positions,  retained 
their  leaves  almost  intact,  losing  only  such  as  broke 
off  under  the  weight  of  the  snow.  When  I  add 
that  I  have  measured  leaves  5 "5  metres  in  length,  it 
can  easily  be  imagined  what  amount  of  snow  they 
had  to  bear. 

The  Oocos  Romanzoffiana,  another  very  con- 
spicuous ornament  of  southern  gardens,  suffered 
no  injury  except  that  some  plants  for  a  time  lost 
some  of  their  beauty  by  haviDg  tneir  leaves  bent 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  snow,  and  did  not 
at  once  recover  their  normal  erect  position.  I 
could  name  many  species  of  Palms  which  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  frost  and  snow  equally  well, 
but  as  I  take  a  special  interest  in  Palms  let  me 
leave  them  for  another  occasion,  when  I  can  write 
a  little  more  fully  about  the  resisting  powers  of 
and  the  essentials  for  succeeding  with  these  plants, 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  southern  gardens. 

Among  other  very  conspicuous  plants  that  passed 
through  the  winter  uninjured  are  Musa  sapientum 
var.  paradisiaca,  which  produces  perfectly  ripe  and 
good  fruits  here,  and  if  I  certainly  have  eaten 
better  I  have  also  eaten  worse  Bananas  iu  the 
tropics.  This,  I  think,  depends  mainly  on  the 
varieties  being  better,  as  the  fruits  produced  by  my 
plants  here  were  large  and  fully  ripe.  Still,  I 
must  add  that  the  M.  sapientum  is  a  little  less 
hardy  than  the  M.  Ensete,  and  that  I  have  plants 
only  in  somewhat  sheltered  positions. 

Musa  Martini,  a  plant  which  is  so  similar  to  M. 
sapientum  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
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them  if  it  were  not  that  I  have  myself  raised  it 
from  seed,  has  not  suffered.  Other  Musas,  as  M. 
Cavendishi  and  M.  Livingstoniana,  have  suffered 
much,  and  M.  superba,  which  has  survived,  though 
losing  its  leaves,  for  three  years,  may  this  time 
he  lost. 

To  beep  to  the  Scitaminea;,  let  me  say  that  the 
different  Hedychiums,  the  Alpinia  nutans,  the 
Strelitzia  Augusta,  S.  Regime,  have  not  suffered. 

Of  Aroidece,  the  Richardia  africana,  a  great 
ornament  here,  has  been  in  flower  all  the  winter 
as  usual  ;  the  Monstera  delieiosa  and  Philodendron 
pinnatifidum,  where  they  were  a  little  sheltered, 
have  not  suffered,  and  both  species  are  in  flower, 
while  the  leaves  of  Colocasia  antiquorum  are 
iujured. 

Looking  round  at  other  moisture-loving  plants, 
I  notice  that  the  beautiful  Cyperus  papyrus  is  not 
injured,  except  that  some  of  its  stems  are  broken 
by  the  weight  of  the  snow. 

Now  as  to  plants  with  opposite  requirements — 
that  is  to  say,  those  needing  a  dry  situation,  I  find 
that  no  Agave  has  suffered,  not  even  the  very 
beautiful  and  soft-leaved  Agave  attenuata,  whilst 
most  of  the  Furcra?as  have  damaged  leaves,  though 
none  is  killed.  In  a  group  of  Cordylines,  I  notice 
that  C.  terminalis  and  its  variety  cannrefolia  are 
intact,  while  garden  forms  with  coloured )  leaves 
have  suffered  much,  and  may  even  be  lost.  C. 
Haageana  has  not  suffered  ;  Dracrena  umbraculifera 
seems  lost,  and  also  D.  marginata.  The  well- 
known  D.  Draco  has  not  suffered,  nor  D.  fragrans, 
which  flowers  and  fruits  freely  here,  and  exhales 
its  exquisite  fragrance  for  several  weeks  in  summer. 
Cordyline  rubra  is  uninjured. 

Some  varieties  of  Begonia  Rex  are  unharmed, 
and  I  find  the  Gloxinia  tubers  are  sound.  Iresine 
Herbsti  and  its  varieties  have  damaged  leaves, 
which  was  not  the  case  the  winter  before. 

Of  Ficus,  some  species,  chiefly  seedling  plants 
and  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  have  been  named, 
seemed  lost,  but  several  well  known  species,  such 
as  F.  elastica,  F.  macrophylla,  F.  rubiginosa,  and 
F.  nitida,  are  not  injured  ;  while  others,  as  F. 
Cooperi,  have  damaged  leaves. 

As  in  the  two  foregoing  winters,  the  very  beau- 
tiful Jacaranda  ovalifolia  has  not  lost  its  leaves, 
except  in  absolutely  unsheltered  positions.  I 
remember  haviDg  read  somewhere  that  this  tree  is 
deciduous  in  its  native  country,  Brazil  or  Colombia. 
Here  the  plant  retains  its  feathery,  fern-like  foliage 
all  the  year,  for  only  after  nearly  all  the  new  leaves 
have  entirely  developed  do  the  leaves  of  the  fore- 
going year  drop.  I  doubt  if  any  other  tree  sur- 
passes J.  ovalifolia  in  beauty  when  covered  with 
its  large  panicles  of  flowers  of  the  purest  violet- 
blue  colour.  I  may  add  that  this  tree  is  very  rapid 
growing,  even  in  dry,  poor  soil,  and  ripens  its 
fruits  perfectly. 

Of  winter-blooming  plants,  some  have  suffered  a 
little,  notably  Astrapcea  Wallichi,  but  still  its 
flowers  are  now  developing.  The  different  Eupato- 
riums  and  Salvias  have  not  suffered  appreciably  ; 
for  instance,  Salvia  gesnerteflora,  though  one  of  the 
more  tender  Salvias,  has  been  a  mass  of  the  most 
gorgeous  red  all  through  the  winter.  Several  well 
known  garden  hybrid  Verbenas  have  flowered  all 
through  the  winter,  as  have  the  Heliotropes. 

As  to  creepers,  even  rather  tender  species,  such 
as  Stephanotis  floribunda,  is  not  injured,  and 
several  Passitloras  and  Tacsonias  have  shown  some 
flowers  ;  while  the  Bougainvilleas  have  flowered 
profusely,  and  not  suffered. 

But  I  see  that  my  letter  is  becoming  too  long, 
and  I  will  finish  by  observing  that  the  exotic 
"fruit-plants"  I  cultivate  here  have  nearly  all 
resisted  the  frost  and  snow  unharmed,  among  them 
certain  species  of  Anona,  Psidium,  and  Lucuma, 
while  Achras  sapota  has  suffered  much. 

The  Age  of  Palms. 

I  am  much  averse  from  controversies,  which  rarely 
lead  to  any  useful  result,  and  the  few  remarks  that 
I  made  here  about  the  age  and  growth  of  Palms 
were  merely  intended  to  interest   those  who,  like 


myself,  were  not  able  to  start  a  Palm-plantation 
when  young  enough,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Morse  says,  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  specimen  plants  before  attaining 
the  age  of  fifty.  It  frequently  happens  that  people 
on  taking  to  gardening  have  already  reached  that 
age. 

I  must  first  admit  that  I  have  never  been  at 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  but  have  lived  only  at 
San  Diego,  Santa  Monica,  Passadena,  aDd  Los 
Angelos,  mainly  in  the  two  last-named  places, 
where  I  knew,  about  ten  years  ago,  every  garden, 
and  endeavoured,  as  1  now  do  here,  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  the  different  plants  I  saw. 

Their  development,  as  I  wrote  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  March  3,  1900,  seemed  to  me  about  the 
same,  as  I  found  later  to  be  the  case  here,  as  also 
the  climate  is  about  the  same.  Now,  certainly  the 
climate  of  Santa  Barbara  and  its  soil  may  be  much 
more  favourable  to  Palm-growth  than  that  men- 
tioned of  the  other  places,  and  when  Mr.  Morse 
gives  the  exact  age  and  size  of  several  Palms,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  does  so  on  reliable  authority,  and 
he  has  rendered  me,  and  others  interested  in  the 
question,  a  real  service,  such  as  it  would  be  desir- 
able if  many  other  Palm-growers  would  also  render. 
Still,  all  the  species  he  names  are  very  hardy, 
especially  Washingtonia  robusta,  that  is  astonish- 
ingly rapid  in  growth,  even  in  its  first  year. 

The  question  of  the  growth  of  Palms  is  not 
affected  only  by  their  being  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  they  have  germinated,  as  this  can 
safely  be  done  with  all  hardy  species. 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  raised  Palms  to  any 
extent,  and  of  many  varieties  from  seed,  there  are 
many  that  even  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions, whether  cultivated  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
ground,  can  never  be  induced  to  produce  more  than 
a  certain  very  limited  number  of  leaves  the  first  year. 
In  conclusion,  I  merely  expressed  a  doubt 
respecting  the  age  of  the  two  Palms  that  were 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Feb.  17, 
1900,  and  I  was,  I  think,  right  to  do  so,  because 
their  age  was  not  stated  in  an  absolute  way.  I 
repeat,  that  from  all  that  I  have  seen,  the  two 
species  in  question,  Arehontophcenix  Cnnningham- 
iana  and  Cocos  plumosa  (or  the  Palm  which  gener- 
ally goes  under  that  name),  do  not  make  such 
growth  as  is  there  stated ;  while  the  numerous, 
quite  hardy  species,  which  Mr.  Morse  names,  pro- 
duce here  a  growth  which  for  nearly  all  of  them 
corresponds,  and  for  some  even  occasionally  sur- 
passes the  measurements  given  by  him  for  the 
specimens  growing  at  Santa  Barbara,  California. 
A.  R.  Proschowsky,  Grotles  St.  Selene,  Chcmin  tie 
Fabron,  Nice. 


last  year  a  difference  in  the  growth  of  them, 
and  wondered  what  the  cause  for  this  might 
be  ;  but  on  looking  more  carefully  over  them, 
the  difference  was  plainly  visible,  and  very 
marked.  Rhipsalis  sarmentacea  is  spiny  all  down 
the  stem,  and  very  thickly  furnished  with  aerial 
roots  on  the  under  side  ;  the  spines  are  stronger 
and  thicker  in  a  bunch  ;  the  flower-bud  standing 
in  a  much  more  erect  position,  and  darker  in 
colour  at  the  base,  and  the  flower  not  so  compact 
either.  R.  lumbricoides  is  more  green  in  its 
growth,  and  the  young  portion  for  some  distance  is 
nearly  bare  of  spines  ;  and  then  it  begins  to  spine 
freely,  but  they  are  finer  and  thinner  bunches 
than  in  R.  sarmentacea,  and  the  aerial  roots  not  a 
quarter  so  thickly  placed  ;  the  flower-bud  is  also 
quite  different,  lying  uearly  flat  on  the  stem,  the 
tube  being  shorter  and  rounder,  and  the  bud  more 
nearly  egg-shaped  ;  the  flower  also  more  compact, 
a  little  over  i-inch  in  diameter,  and  the  plant 
flowering  earlier  altogether.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  two  varieties.  R.  setulosa  very  much  resembles 
the  others,  but  it  is  very  much  larger  in  growth, 
and  has  do  ai  rial  roots  ;  I  have  never  yet  seen  its- 
flower.   ./.  C. 


Plant  Notes. 

CALCEOLARIA  VIOLACEA. 
This  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  as 
it  deserves.  I  judge  from  the  large  proportion  of 
my  visitors,  to  whom  it  is  a  novelty,  and  who  ask 
for  a  bit.  It  was  given  to  me  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  late  Bev.  Harper  Crewe,  who  told 
me  it  was  hardy  :  and  so  it  is,  but  it  dies  down  out 
of  doors  much  below  the  ground  line,  and  does  not 
appear  again  till  June,  making  no  flower.  As  a 
cool  greenhouse  plant,  cultivated  in  large  pots  as  a 
shrub,  it  is  covered  with  flower  from  January  to 
May.  It  is  figured  in  NiclioUon's  Gardening 
Dictionary,  and  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  29, 
1855,  p.  852  ;  the  cleft  cup-shaped  flowers  are  pale 
violet,  prettily  spotted,  and  have  a  yellow  patch  on 
the  lower  lip.  As  I  have  said  above,  it  attracts 
more  notice  than  any  plant  I  have  in  flower  in 
March  in  my  greenhouse.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  survives  the  winter,  cultivated  as  a  shrub,  in  any 
part  of  England.  It  is  not  like  any  other  Calceo- 
laria I  know,  in  the  form  of  its  flowers  and  leaves, 
and  its  habit  of  growth.   C.  Wollet/  Dod,  Edge  Hall. 

Rhttsalis   sarmentacea  and   R.  lumisricoides. 

At   first   sight   these   two   plants   appear   to   be 

identical,  as   I    myself   once   thought.       I   noticed 
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BRITISH  FORESTRY. 

(Continued  from  p.  258.) 

THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN  :  AN  OBJECT 
LESSON. 

In  my  article  on  "  The  Production  of  High-class 
Oak,  Ash,  and  Larch  Timber,"  published  in  the 
Gardi  ners'  Chronicle  of  May  5,  I  drew  special 
attention  to  the  importance  of  raising  these 
light-demanding  and  thin-crowned  timber-trees  in 
mixture  with  a  full-crowned,  shade-bearing  species, 
such  as  Beech  or  Silver  Fir.  This  method  of 
rearing  our  valuable  trees  has  for  its  principal 
object  to  secure  a  continued  fertility  of  the  soil. 
As  some  of  your  readers  may  raise  the  cry  of 
' ;  theoretical  speculation  " — a  cry  so  frequently 
heard  when  people  do  not  understand  a  subject— it 
will  be  useful  to  fortify  my  position  further  by 
producing  an  example  in  point.  It  is,  alas  !  a. 
negative  example,  but  it  will  serve  its  purpose. 
My  example  is  the  "Forest  of  Dean." 

Any  person  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  who  visited  the 
Dean  six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  made  his  way 
across  the  several  woods,  found  on  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  area,  a  thin  crop  of  Oaks  from 
eighty  to  ninety  years  old,  of  poor  height  growth, 
with  rounded  or  flat  tops,  and  the  branches  coming 
down  low,  so  that  only  clear  boles  of  small  length 
were  formed.  Looking  down  on  the  ground  our 
observer  would  see  the  soil  covered  with  a  very  felt 
of  grass  and  weeds,  overrun  with  brambles,  &c. 
Presently  the  wanderer  would  probably  come  across 
a  solitary  old  Oak  or  two  of  magnificent  dimensions, 
towering  high  over  the  eighty  to  ninety  years'  old! 
crop ;  the  idea  would  at  once  cross  his  mind,  that 
the  flat-topped  younger  generation  could  never 
grow  to  the  height  of  the  few  remaining  old  trees, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  ask,  "What  has  brought 
about  this  change  1 "  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
answering  his  question: — "The  nineteenth-century 
foresters  in  charge  of  the  Dean  have  ruined  the 
former  fertility  of  the  soil  by  trying  to  grow  Oak 
pure  beyond  youth,  by  excessive  thinning,  and  by 
unrestricted  grazing." 

An  enquiry  into  the  past  history  of  the  forest 
has  revealed  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  end  of  last 
century,  the  Dean  carried  a  mixed  crop  of  Oak  an65 
Beech  in  the  proportion  of  one  Oak  to  two  Beeches ; 
under  these  conditions  the  fine  Oaks  of  enormous 
size  were  produced,  which  made  the  forest 
renowned,  and  provided  large  quantities  of  first- 
class  timber  for  the  "walls  of  Oak"  of  Old 
England. 

This  fine  crop  of  timber  was  cut  early  in  the 
19th  century,  with  the  exception  of  about  500 acres, 
which  were  cut  in  1S52-53,  and  yielding  an  average 
of  154  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  tree,  according  to 
quarter-girth  measurement.  The  cleared  areas  were 
replanted  in  the  year  1S09  and  following  years,  so 
that  most  of  these  woods  are  now  about  ninety 
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years  old,  and  the  rest  forty  to  fifty  years.  As 
far  as  is  known,  Oak  was  planted  with  nurses,  the 
latter  having  been  cut  out  subsequently.  And 
then  the  disastrous  treatment  commenced.  When 
the  woods  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  they  were  considered  safe  against  cattle,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  enclosures  were  thrown 
open,  especially  to  extensive  sheep  grazing.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  considered  the  correct  thing 
to  thin  heavily,  and  this  was  done  during  a  number 
of  years,  until  the  trees  were  practically  isolated. 
What  the  result  of  these  operations   is,  has  already 


six  years  ago  to  mend  matters.  There  were,  however, 
great  difficulties  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place 
the  areas,  so  ruthlessly  thrown  open,  had  to  be 
re-enclosed,  and  this  can  only  be  done  gradually; 
however,  good  progress  has  already  been  made,  as 
several  thousand  acres  have  been  fenced,  and  others 
will  follow,  until  the  whole  area  of  11,000  acres 
allowed  by  law  have  once  more  been  brought  under 
proper  control.  In  the  second  place,  the  authori- 
ties had  to  consider  what  to  do  with  the  existing 
woods.  In  consultation  with  Mr.  Hill,  of  the 
Indian  Forest  Department,  they  decided  to  under- 


similar  to  that  which  existed  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  to  build  up  once  more  the  old  fame  of  the 
forest. 

We  have  heard  lately,  in  the  pages  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  about  "The  Xew  Forestry." 
Alas  !  it  seems  to  me  what  is  really  wanted  is  to 
return  to  "  The  Old  Forestry,''  and  to  eliminate  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  errors  introduced  into 
British  forestry  by  the  nineteenth  century  forest 
experts.  These  gentlemen  were  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  "  Quick  returns  regardless  of  consequences  " 
was  their  maxim,  and  now  they  have  almost  ruined 


Fig.  9S. — group  of  vanda  tkbes  grown  at  gunsersbury  park,  acton,  and  exhibited  at 
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been  indicated.  The  soil,  exposed  to  the  unrestricted 
action  of  Bun  and  air  currents,  became  in  most  parts 
practically  unproductive,  the  result  being  a  very 
inferior  crop  of  unpromising  Oaks.  How  different 
might  have  been  the  results,  if,  instead  of  throwing 
open  the  enclosures  and  making  senseless  thinnings, 
the  Oak  had  been  uuderplauted  with  Beech  at  the 
age  of  thirty  to  fifty  years,  thus  keeping  the  soil 
under  constant  protection,  and  causing  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  fertile  leaf-mould  on  the  soil. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Stafford  Haward,  Commissioner 
of  Woods,  and  Mr.  V.  Baylis,  Deputy  Surveyor 
Forest  of  Dean,  to  say  that  they  recognised  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  and  set  to  work  some 


plant  with  Beech  the  limited  area  of  woods  under 
fifty  years  old,  where  the  mischief  could  still  be 
remedied  as  quickly  as  the  occurrence  of  Beech - 
mast  years  permits.  The  older  Oak  woods,  about 
ninety  years  old,  demand  a  somewhat  different 
treatment,  and  this  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Baylis 
about  six  years  ago.  In  these  woods,  onl}-  Oaks  of 
some  promise  are  left,  all  others  beiug  cut  out  ; 
then  all  blanks  are  filled  up,  chiefly  with  Larch, 
Oak,  and  other  trees,  such  as  Sycamore  aud 
Ash  ;  and  in  suitable  places  Spruce  aud  Douglas 
Fir.  As  soou  as  these  young  plantations  have 
made  a  fair  start,  Beech  will  be  brought  in  over 
the  whole  area,  so  as  to  return  to  a  state  of  affairs 


national  property  of  an  enormous  value,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  considerably  reduced  the  fertility,  or 
yield  capacity,  of  the  soil.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  the  competency  of  a  forester  can  be  judged  by 
examining  the  soil  in  his  forests  :  if  there  is  a  good 
layer  of  leaf-mould  on  the  grouud,  the  management 
is  sure  to  have  been  good  ;  if  not,  undoubted 
mistakes  have  beeu  made,  which  should  be 
eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible. 

No  doubt,  some  readers  will  say,  this  is  all  very 
well,  but  what  are  we  to  do  with  so  much  Beech, 
which  fetches  only  a  small  price  per  cubic  foot  ? 
The  answer  may  be  given  by  another  question: — 
What  is  done  with  Beech  in   Buckinghamshire  and 
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ad  joining  counties  ?  Why,  it  is  made  into  chairs 
and  other  articles  of  furniture,  and  it  fetches  at 
least  a  shilling  a  foot  all  round.  In  other  words, 
provide  the  raw  material,  and  industries  to  work 
it  will  soon  spring  up.  They  follow  the  raw 
material.  Beech-wood  is  coming  into  use  more  and 
more  every  year,  and  only  the  other  day  I  saw  it 
mentioned  that  paper  pulp  had  been  successfully 
made  from  it.  Besides,  the  Beech  need  not  occupy 
moie  than  half  the  crop,  or  it  may  be  kept  almost 
altogether  below  the  Oak. 

I  have  seen  an  Oak-wood  growing  on  a  moderately 
good  soil,  overlying  old  red  sandstone,  which,  at 
100  years  old,  had  a  mean  height  of  S5  feet.  It 
had  so  far  produced  5,300  cubic  feet,  quarter-girth 
measurement,  per  acre,  and  underneath  was  a  full 
crop  of  Beech  fifty-four  years  old,  and  about  40  feet 
high,  which  had  cleared  the  Oak  of  branches  to 
that  height,  and  was  making  its  way  up  steadily, 
thus  just  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  introduced.  This  is  not  a  hypothetical  wood, 
but  one  which  I  have  measured  myself.  W.  Schlick, 
Cooper's  Hill,  May  10,  1900. 


Florists'  Flowers. 

* 
PINKS  and  AURICULAS  in  the  OLD  DAYS. 

Many  of  the  florists  who  sprung  from  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  during  the  past  century, 
began  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Pink.  One  of 
the  leading  florists  of  the  north— John  Slater— who 
was  a  great  light  among  the  fraternity  fifty  years 
ago,  once  said  he  began  his  floricultural  career 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
by  growing  Pinks.  Pinks  in  those  days  were 
rapidly  undergoing  transition  ;  among  the  leading 
varieties  were  Midshipman,  a  very  fine  laced 
variety  ;  and  Davy's  Eclipse,  a  black  and  white. 
In  order  to  make  this  last  section  more  clear,  it 
should  be  stated  that  it  is  a  variety  which  has  the 
dark  centre  peculiar  to  the  laced  Pink,  but  without 
any  lacing  on  the  petal  margins,  a  type  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  among  seedlings  of 
laced  varieties.  At  this  time  the  Pink  was  under- 
going material  change,  the  fimbriated  petal  edges 
were  giving  place  to  those  with  smooth  and  rounded 
margins,  while  the  lacing  was  being  made  more 
and  more  distinct  and  symmetrical.  A  Mr.  Bow, 
at  that  time,  raised  many  varieties  of  improved 
character,  which  superseded  the  red  ones;  he,  in 
his  turn,  was  beaten  by  other  and  later  raisers, 
and  this  interest  led  to  the  Pink  becoming  very 
popular  as  an  exhibition  flower. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  natural  transition  at  that 
time  to  go  on  from  Pinks  to  Auriculas.  John 
Slater  states  that  he  obtained  a  collection,  and  for 
want  of  a  frame  wintered  them  under  a  large  flag- 
stone, elevated  about  IS  inches  from  the  ground  ; 
aud,  simple  as  the  plan  was,  the  plants  did  well, 
and  increased  rapidly.  That  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire was  the  early  home  of  the  Auricula,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  there  that  the  Flemish 
weavers,  driven  from  their  homes  by  religions 
persecution,  came,  about  1570,  bringing  with  them 
as  things  too  precious  to  be  left  behind,  their  Auri- 
culas and  Tulips,  and  perhaps  other  floral  pets. 
Immediately  after  the  settlement  of  these  Flemish 
weavers,  Lancashire  becams  famous  as  a  manufac- 
turing district,  and  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  goods, 
called  cottons,  though  made  of  wool.  But  no 
actual  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  the  Auricula 
into  Lancashire  can  be  had  before  1725,  and  from 
that  time  the  florists  of  Middleton  in  particular 
gained  considerable  pre-eminence  as  cultivators. 
It  is  on  record  that  there  was  an  Auricula  show  at 
the  "Mason's  Arms,"  Middleton,  which  continued 
for  seventy  years,  and  was  generally  held  on  the 
first  Monday  after  the  20th  day  of  April. 

Jas.  Fitton,  of  Middleton,  was  the  oldest  grower 
whose  doings  with  the  plant  found  any  record.  He 
died  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
began  to  cultivate  Auriculas  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.     Another  noted 


grower  of  that  time  was  John  Partington,  of 
Tonge,  a  small  township  adjoining  Middleton.  He 
began  their  cultivation  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  old.  The  principal  growers  then  were  the 
brothers  Buckley,  one  of  whom  raised  a  green  edge 
named  Jolly  Tar.  John  Grime,  of  Royton,  the 
raiser  of  Privateer,  a  variety  still  to  be  found  in 
some  collections  ;  John  Taylor,  of  Royton,  who 
raised  Glory,  a  white  edge,  still  worthy  of 
cultivation ;  William  Kenyon,  of  Middleton,  who 
raised  a  very  useful  grey  edge  called  Ringleader ; 
John  Heys,  Castleton  Moor,  the  raiser  of  Heys' 
Lovely  Ann,  grey. edged— Heys  being  a  distinctly 
Flemish  name.  These  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
work  of  Auricula  improvement,  and  by  their  acts 
led  on  the  flower  to  excellence. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  of  Auriculas  were  in  cultivation,  and 
while  it  is  probable  that  then,  as  in  these  days,  a 
variety  appeared  once  or  twice  only  and  then 
became  lost,  yet  many  were  grown  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  as  growers  were  many,  and  some 
sorts  gave  very  slow  increase.  Auricula  shows  were 
then  many,  and  possibly  each  village  and  township 
had  one.  About  1785  several  new  varieties 
were  introduced,  among  them  the  yellow  self, 
Gorton's  Stadtholder,  now  in  all  probability  utterly 
lost,  but  which  has  a  worthy  successor  in  Horner's 
Buttercup.  By  1821  such  fine  varieties  as  Colonel 
Taylor  and  Both's  Freedom,  green  edges  ;  Lanca- 
shire Hero,  grey  edge ;  Taylor's  Glory,  white 
edge,  were  being  exhibited  ;  and  it  was  such  as 
these,  with  other  varieties  subsequently  intro- 
duced, which  afforded  the  material  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  employed  as  progenitors  of  his  greatly 
improved  varieties. 

There  is  no  evidence  on  record  to  show  that  the 
Auricula  raisers  of  a  century  ago  understood  or 
practised  cross-fertilisation.  It  would  seem  they 
simply  depended  upon  such  seed  as  certain  varieties 
produced,  and  in  this  way  attempted  to  improve 
their  collections.  But  they  grew  nothing  but  the 
show  or  stage  varieties  ;  the  alpine  type  was  then 
almost,  and  perhaps  altogether,  unknown,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  alien  pollen  to  be 
conveyed  by  insects  to  their  flowers,  unless  gathered 
from  some  inferior  forms  in  the  open  border. 
Means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of 
a  county  were  restricted,  and  the  raisers  in  one 
village  probably  knew  but  little  of  what  was  being 
done  in  the  next. 

The  fardour  shown  in  the  preference  for,  and  a 
desire  to  cultivate  any  particular  flower,  ebbs  and 
flows  like  the  tide.  There  is  the  low  tide  of  com- 
parative neglect,  and  the  high  tide  of  popular 
favour.  We  have  seen  the  ideals  of  popular  flowers 
change,  and  what  a  previous  generation  of  florists 
frowned  upon,  a  succeeding  generation  accepts  as 
most  desirable.  We  see  this  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  the 
Cactus  Dahlia,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  in  a  few  years  the  rounded,  smooth  edge  to 
the  petals  of  the  Carnation,  Pink,  Pelargonium, 
Begonia,  &c. ,  will  give  place  to  fimbriated  ones. 
It  is  going  on  in  the  case  of  the  Butterfly  Cyclamen, 
the  Begonia,  the  Chrysanthemum,  &c.  The  ideals 
of  one  generation  undergo  modification  by  the 
succeeding  one,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  many  of 
the  "points''  insisted  upon  by  the  old  school  of 
florists  are  largely  ignored  in  the  present  day.  But 
they  will  never  be  altogether  lost,  and  will  never 
lack  advocates  in  the  present  and  future.    B.  D. 


BULBOUS   IBISES. 

(Continued  from  p.  212.) 

The  Subgenus  Juno. — This  group  of  Irises  in- 
clude the  well-known  Iris  alata.  They  have 
tapering,  sessile,  deltoid  leaves,  more  or  less  lax. 
They  differ  from  the  reticulata  group  in  having, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  several  flowers  to  each 
bulb,  the  styles  being  markedly  bifid,  prominent, 
with  serrated  edges  ;  the  falls  are  fairly  broad  in  the 
apical   half,   and  the   "standards  "  are   very  small 


and  declinate,  without  rich  colouring.  The  pro- 
minent position  of  the  standards  at  the  top  of  the 
flower  in  the  reticulata  group  is  occupied  by  the 
cleft  styles  in  the  group  of  which  Iris  alata  is  one, 
thus  rendering  the  flowers  less  rigid  in  outline. 
They  all  have  permanent,  fleshy  roots,  which 
resent  disturbance,  and  are  on  this  account,  ill- 
fitted  for  bedding  purposes  ;  but  the  bulbs  should 
be  carefully  lifted  and  planted  in  fresh  soil  every 
three  years.  Those  which  naturally  flower  at  a 
period  when  unfavourable  weather  may  be  expected, 
should  be  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  the  border, 
removing  them  to  shelter  as  the  flowers  appear, 
returning  them  to  their  permanent  quarters,  still 
in  the  pots,  as  the  flowers  fade,  and  the  weather 
proves  suitable.  They  succeed  under  the  same 
general  treatment  advised  for  the  reticulata  group  ; 
but  a  sharp  lookout  must  be  maintained  against 
slugs,  which  are  especially  fond  of  the  leaves  and 
flower-sheaths  as  they  appear  above-ground. 

Iris  alata. — This  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
common  in  cultivation,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower.  It  produces  a  distichous  tuft  of  six  or 
more  leaves  in  late  autumn,  and  usually  one  flower 
in  December.  It  is  large,  lilac-coloured,  with 
deeply  bifid,  undulating  styles,  wide  wavy  "falls," 
coloured  deep  blue  in  the  apical  half,  with  a  blotcb 
of  yellow  in  the  centre,  which  is  occasionally 
streaked  or  spotted  lavender.  It  rarely  produces 
more  than  one  flower,  and  that  half-buried  in  the 
foliage.  It  likes  a  warm  situation  on  the  rockery, 
and  does  best  planted  close  to  a  sheltering  boulder. 

/.  assytica.  —  This  species  much  resembles  I. 
orchioides  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  method  of 
flowering.  It  produces  from  six  to  eight  flowers, 
each  measuring  three  inches  across,  and  of  a 
uniformly  pale  lavenderfcolour  ;  and  the  blades  of 
the  falls  are  almost  white.  Two  parallel  black 
lines  on  either  side  of  the  yellow  ridges  help  some- 
what to  give  brightness  to  the  flowers.  The 
colours  are  delicate,  but  not  showy  ;  moreover,  the 
leaves  suffer  considerably  from  frost,  and,  partially 
withering,  obscure  the  flowers  nestling  in  their 
sheathing  bases.  The  plant  does  well  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be 
cultivated  in  a  pot  in  a  cold-frame. 

/.  caucasica,  a  common  though  not  very  orna- 
mental species,  with  pale  glaucous,  occasionally 
yellowish,  broadly  lanceolate  leaves,  and  small, 
very  dwarf  flowers,  which  appear  in  March  and 
April,  three  of  which  are  produced  in  succession  on 
strong  plants.  They  average  3  inches  across,  are 
mostly  coloured  greenish  -  yellow,  the  falls  alone 
being  pure  yellow,  sparsely  spotted  with  dark  blue. 
I.  caucasica  major  (turkestanica)  is  by  far  the 
better  plant  to  grow,  being  larger  in  all  its  parts  ;  of 
a  hardy  constitution,  and  coloured  brilliant  yellow. 
In  some  forms  the  styles  and  basal  portions  of  the 
falls  have  the  rich  tint  seen  in  Iris  juncea.  It 
flowers  with  the  type  in  March.  Of  the  two  plants 
the  variety  is  the  most  vigorous  ;  it  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  if  kept  dry  and  well  rested  during 
late  summer.   G.  B.  Mailed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHITE    IN    THE    GABDEN. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  position  of  white  as  a 
potential  agent  in  decorative  gardening  has  ever 
been  defined  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
define.  We  perceive  and  feel  its  restfulness  in  a 
Cherry  orchard  in  the  month  of  April,  and  at  such 
time  as  the  Hawthorn  silvers  a  whole  country  side, 
as  Gowans  whiten  the  haughs  and  meadows  in 
May,  without  staying  to  ask  ourselves  the  reason. 
And  in  gardening  in  much  the  same  way,  we  em- 
ploy, I  think,  white  largely  as  a  matter  of  course 
without  considering  the  reason  for  so  employing  it  ; 
yet  it  is  powerful  in  a  degree  beyond  many  definite 
colours,  some  of  which  we  can  safely  ignore  without 
losing  anything  in  effect.  White,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essential  and  may  not  be  lightly  neglected. 
Its  importance  arises  largely  because  of  its  capacity 
to  relieve  without   diminishing  the  brightness  of 
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strong  colours,  while  it  emphasises  in  an  equally 
effective  manner,  the  softer  secondary  and  tertiary 
colours.  Beyond  that  white,  qua  white,  occupies  a 
high  position  in  decorative  gardening,  perhaps 
second  only  to  yellow.  Had  white  been  employed 
in  bedding-out  in  the  past  in  the  degree  and  to  the 
extent  it  ought  to  have  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  for  an  outcry  against  the  system  on 
account  of  its  vulgarity,  and  its  want  of  good  taste. 
The  same   class  of  plants,   bright   Pelargoniums, 


other  plants.  It  is  never  out  of  place,  and  in  this 
respect,  unlike  green,  which  is  generally  too 
dull,  it  enhances  the  effect  of  other  dowers. 

It  is,  however,  in  groups  or  in  long  borders  of 
hardy  and  half-hsrdy  plants  that  one  experiences 
the  fullest  revelation  of  the  unique  qualities  of 
white.  The  difficulty  of  matching  or  harmonising 
colours  in  mixed  planting  is  admittedly  great  ;  few 
caring  to  limit  themselves  to  flowers  possessed  of 
colours  complementary  the  one  to  the  other,  and  I 


Fig.  99.— tuljpa  borszczowi  (ironouxced  borsiiovi)  :   colours— outer  segments  red  externally, 
yellow  within  ;   inner  segments  all  yellow. 

(This  species  was  shown  by  Miss  E.  Wilmott,  of  Warley,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
on  May  8,  1900,  when  it  received  an  Award  of  Merit.) 


yellow  Calceolarias,  &c. ,  are  still  being  employed 
in  exactly  the  same  positions  and  with,  generally 
speaking,  greater  satisfaction,  on  account  of  a 
more  general  recognition  of  the  value  of 
white.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  running 
a  broad  band  of  white,  such  as  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  Koniga  variegata,  or  some  white-flowered 
plant,  round  every  bed  of  a  series,  it  is  difficult 
to  plant  the  beds  so  glaringly  bad  as  to  call  for 
the  sort  of  reproach  that  was  not  undeserved  in 
the  past.  The  value  of  white  is  also  disclosed 
when  employed  as  a  carpet  on   which   to  stand 


imagine  that  the  rule  is  to  introduce  as  many 
colours  and  shades  as  possible,  which  accentuates 
the  difficulty.  It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
recognised,  that  the  introduction  of  white  flowers 
in  a  proportion  greater  than  any  other  kinds 
at  once  solves  this  difficulty,  and  renders  what 
might  have  been  otherwise  a  bizarre,  or  positively 
low-toned  arrangement,  one  of  really  good  effect. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  nothing  is  gained, 
and  therefore  something  is  lost  by  introducing  all 
manner  of  shades  iuto  mixed  planting.  Lilacs  and 
certain  shades  of  blue,   as  well  as  dull  reds  and 


indefinite  purples  should,  I  think,  be  certainly 
excluded  as  being  invariably  depressing,  and  there- 
foie  of  no  value.  These  remarks,  however,  by  the 
way ;  white  being  indubitably  cold,  on  that 
account  some  may  hesitate  to  employ  it  to  the 
extent,  I  feel  sure,  it  ought  to  be  used — for  although 
cold,  it  fortunately  does  not  chill,  and  when  proper 
subjects  are  selected  it  lends  a  dignity,  and  adds  a 
grace  that  otherwise  would  be  absent.  For  these 
reasons,  not  a  little  judgment  must  be  exercised  in 
selection.  Plants  of  a  bold,  imposing  aspect  are 
more  to  be  preferred  to  all  others,  and  in  choosing 
suitable  positions,  preference  should  be  given  to 
those  where  the  flower  will  be  best  seen.  Among 
the  choicest  of  all  white-flowered  hardy  plants  are 
Lilium  candidum,  double  white  Hollyhocks, 
Galtonia  candicans,  white  English  Iris,  Campanula 
pyramidalis  alba,  and  C.  persicifolia  ;  various 
Spiraeas  and  Astilbe  vivularis,  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
albus,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  white  Phoxes, 
white  Carnations,  and  various  white  Asters.  To 
these  may  be  added  Nicotiana  affinis,  B.ichardia 
rethiopica,  white-flowered  China  Asters  of  the 
Comet  section,  and  perhaps  Francoa  ramosa.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  nearly  all  of  these  plants  possess 
either  a  stately  or  a  graceful  appearance  that 
enables  the  gardener  to  place  them  in  positions  that 
show  them  up  boldly  from  their  surroundings,  and  so 
bring  into  greater  relief  what  is  more  remarkable  in 
them.  Irises,  Carnations,  Francoas,  and  Asters 
would  thus  be  arranged  near  to  the  front, 
Richardias,  Liliums,  and  Campanula  persicifolia 
slightly  further  back.  White  Hollyhocks  would 
best  fulfil  its  mission  towards,  but  not  wholly,  at 
the  back,  and  the  Galtonia  and  Michaelmas  Daisies 
in  the  middle  are  not  limiting  them  to  cloeely 
defined  positions,  nor  placing  them  in  any  regular 
order. 

The  value  of  some  of  these  plants  is  greatly 
increased  by  massing  a  number  together,  say  of 
nine  to  a  dozen  Hollyhocks,  twenty  to  thirty 
Galtonias,  or  two  dozen  Carnations  ;  but  of  the 
Lupine,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  Phloxes,  a 
lesser  number  may  be  used  together  quite  effec- 
tively. If  there  should  be  a  fear  that  the  employ- 
ment of  so  many  white-flowered  plants  so  con- 
spicuously arranged  will  dominate  other  neighbour- 
ing plants,  it  will  not  in  reality  do  so.  Of  the 
plants  named,  Hollyhocks  and  the  Liliums,  and  in 
a  less  degree  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum.  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  aggressive,  and  stand  distinctly 
out  from  all  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pre- 
dominance of  white  is  not  obvious  to  the  majority 
of  people,  and  it  is  only  those  who  examine 
critically  who  make  the  discovery  that  more  white 
than  usual  is  employed,  and  they  are  fewer  still 
who  find  out  the  reason  why  it  is  used. 

But  though  these  plants  are  arrauged  in  pro- 
minent positions,  it  would  be  unwise  to  limit  the 
employment  of  white-flowered  or  white-Ieavctl 
plants  to  these  only.  Their  mission  is  to  tone 
down,  to  impart  a  restfulness  to  masses  of  bright 
colours,  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  But  a  great 
charm  of  mixed  planting  would  be  lost  if  the 
possibilities  of  quiet  little  groups  which  meet  one 
only  on  a  close  inspection  were  unrealised.  Here 
low-growing,  white-flowering  plants  lend  happy 
effects,  softening  deep  yellows  and  bright  reds, 
and  affording  an  added  beauty  to  quieter  colours. 
Here,  also,  room  can  be  found  for  the  coldest, 
purest  whites,  which,  if  more  prominently  dis- 
posed, would  be  positively  distracting  ;  and  it  may 
also  be  noted  that  warm  grey,  green,  and  yellow- 
whites  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  pure  white  for 
the  purposes  noted  above.  B. 

Alpine  Garden. 

SAXIFRAGA  SALMONICA  (?). 

In  this  garden  there  flowered  this  year  for  the  first 
time  a  small  example  of  what  is  obviously  a  good 
gardening  plant,  and  apparently  a  cross  exactly  inter- 
mediate with  what  I  regard  as  its  two  parents,  viz.. 
S.  Burseriana  aud  S.  Boydialba.  The  plaut  is  inter- 
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mediate  in  several  features,  but  introduces  a  novel 
and  interesting  feature  into  these  very  early  flower- 
ing-plants. The  plant  stood  during  the  entire 
winter  side  by  side  with  S.  Burseriana  and  S.  Boydi 
without  being  plunged.  The  former  was  almost 
■out  of  flower  after  completely  covering  a  pot 
(i  inches  across  with  its  aatin-white  flowers  ;  while 
the  yellow  S.  Boydi  was  on  March  10  giving  the 
smallest  shade  of  colour  in  its  buds.  The  subject 
of  this  note  had  its  earliest  flowers  open  about 
March  3.  The  rosettes  forming  the  tuft  are  smaller 
than  in  the  other  species,  less  spiny,  awl-shaped, 
and  acuminate.  The  leafy  scape  bears  the 
same  reddish  hue  that  is  characteristic  of 
S.  Burseriana  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  is  fully 
1J  ins.  high,  independently  of  the  blossoms  ;  the 
latter  borne  in  threes,  while  inS.  Boydi  they  are  in 
threes  to  fives,  and  in  S.  Burseriana  solitary.  Indi- 
vidually, the  blossoms  are  of  the  whiteness  and 
texture  of  S.  Boydi  alba,  solid  looking,  and  very 
lasting.  A  rather  novel  feature  is  that  for  more 
than  a  week  the  open  flowers  remaiu  either  slightly 
drooping  or  quite  horizontal,  and  in  this  recalling 
somewhat  the  flowering  of  the  rare  S.  aretioides 
primulina.  Altogether,  it  is  a  highly  interesting 
plant.  I  may  remark  that  the  parentage  is  only 
suggested.  I  shall  therefore  feel  grateful  for  any 
definite  or  authoritative  information  on  the  point. 

Saxifraua  pei.tata. 
Quite  recently,  and  by  means  of  an  excellent 
illustration  (fig.  42,  p.  139),  attention  was  directed 
to  the  value  of  this  plant  for  moist  spots.  It  is 
■usually  given  credit  for  usefulness  in  such  position, 
and  is  well  known  for  its  floral  beauty.  At  the  time  it 
was  stated,  by  way  of  reference,  how  well  the  spe- 
cies succeeded  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  under  the 
moist  treatment,  but  I  think  too  little  is  known  of 
the  beauty  and  value  of  the  plant  when  grown 
without  the  constant  moisture  in  the  soil.  It  is 
significant,  too,  that  the  Kew  Gardens  can  equally 
•demonstrate  this  fact,  this  time,  however,  with 
examples  quite  three  times  the  dimensions  of  those 
in  moisture.  The  group  I  refer  to  is  at  the  top  (Cum- 
berland Gate)  end  of  the  herbaceous  ground,  and  a 
bed  quite  9  feet  by  6  feet  affords  a  fair  idea  of  what 
the  plant  is  capable  of  without  constant  moisture. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  the  petioles  were  nearly 
■6  feet  high  in  order  to  show  the  great  vigour  of  the 
plant.  I  confess  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  me,  for 
although  I  have  grown  it  here  in  very  sandy  soil,  I 
had  never  supposed  that  it  could  reach  such  dimen- 
sions unless  near  water.  E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


T h e  Apia r y. 

EATS  AS  ENEMIES  TO  BEES. 

Bees,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  have  many  enemies.  Of  their  own  genus, 
Hymenoptera,  the  wasp,  and  bumble  bee,  are  evsr 
on  the  watch  to  enter  and  rob  the  hive  of  the 
honey-bee.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  perseverance 
of  these  intruders.  Again  and  again  turned  out, 
stung,  and  mangled,  the  bumble-bee  or  wasp,  if 
reviving,  will  speedily  try  again.  Moths  also 
seem  to  set  at  nought  the  probability  of  stings,  and 
enter  the  hive  and  deposit  their  eggs,  doing  more 
or  less  damage.  Snails,  protected  by  the  shell, 
if  a  hive  be  too  near  the  ground,  will  crawl  in, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  bees.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  bees  forcing  the  enemy  into  a  corner,  and 
covering  him  over  tightly  with  wax  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  sight  of  the  monster.  Mice  also  will 
prey  on  the  hives,  unmolested  in  a  severe  winter. 

Among  other  enemies,  however,  rats  are  a  most 
formidable  one,  watchful  and  wary,  they  can  only 
keep  their  footing  when  the  bees  are  in  a  totally 
or  semi-dormant  condition,  which  is  usually  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February! 
The  only  entrance  to  the  ordinary  hive  is  about 
■2  inches  long  by  half-inch  high,  but  this  difficulty 
the  proverbial  intelligence  of  the  rat  soon  gets  over, 
and  another  means  of  ingress  is  at  once  discovered. 
The  wooden  floor  of  the  bar-frame  hive  is  not  thick, 
and  of  ordinary  deal  wood.  The  sharp  teeth 
of     the    rodent     soon     gnaws    a    hole,    and    the 


whiskered  enemy  takes  possession.  A  friend 
of  the  writer  in  March  of  this  year  noticed 
that  though  the  bees  generally  were  out  in  the 
sunshine  from  one  hive,  none  were  issuing.  A 
feather  passed  through  the  entrance  -  aperture 
brought  to  light  a  few  dried  heads  and  legs  of 
defunct  bees — a  sure  sign  of  mischief.  A  stir  in 
the  interior  suggested  "  mice,"  and  the  hive  was  at 
once  uncovered  for  inspection.  Immediately  below 
the  lid  the  winter  wrappings  of  hay,  sacking,  &c, 
were  partially  gnawed  away,  and  on  removing 
these  several  rats  pushed  up  inquisitive  heads. 
Means  were  at  ouce  taken  for  their  capture,  and 
five  full-sized  ones  were  discovered,  while  in  a  snug 
corner  were  a  family  of  promising  juveniles.  Honey, 
wax,  and  bees,  had  all  disappeared,  only  a  few  less 
desirable  portions  of  the  latter  strewing  the  floor. 
The  rats  had  entirely  taken  possession,  and  found 
comfortable  winter  quarters. 

Doubtless  many  a  hive  which  has  been  found  in 
spring,  empty  alike  of  honey,  wax,  and  bees,  and 
no  apparent  reason  for  the  loss,  may  have  been 
caused  by  an  inroad  of  rats.  Cats  are  often  seen 
watching  near  hives,  even  lying  on  the  top  ;  this 
is,  probably  on  the  watch  for  rats.  The  bee- 
keeper would  be  wise  to  set  a  trap  in  a  bee-shed. 

Rats  have  been  seen  prowling  about  the  hives  of 
the  writer,  and  some  poor  sections  of  old  honey 
having  been  put  outside  for  the  bees,  a  big  rat 
was  seen  gnawing  it — fresh  sections  covered  by  a 
box,  allowing  only  supposed  ingress  for  bees  from 
below.  Both  honey  and  wax  disappeared  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  plainly  showing  rats  had 
been  the  depredators,  both  from  the  holes  gnawed, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  bees  empty  the  comb 
of  honey,  leaving  the  wax  intact. 

As  a  wise  precaution,  a  bee-shed  should  not 
touch  either  a  hive  or  any  part  of  its  covering  by 
at  least  1  foot,  and  the  hives  should  be  raised  from 
the  ground  some  18  inches  on  an  iron-rod  frame- 
work or  stool,  allowing  only  of  the  hive  resting  on  it 
at  back  and  front  edges — as  by  this  plan  rats  cannot 
force  an  entrance  above.  Bees  on  the  alert  quickly 
sting  any  intruder  to  death,  but  much  damage  can 
be  done  in  the  dormant  months  of  winter. 

Another  enemy  of  bees  is  the  tom-tit,  [?]  who 
preys  on  weak  members  of  the  community  when 
outside  the  hive,  but  can  do  no  harm  to  the  interior. 
Martia. 


The  Week's  Work, 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YotiNO,  Orchid  Grower  to  8ir  Frederick  Wioah, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn,  Bast  Sheen,  S.W. 

Lcelio-CattUya  elegans. — The  various  forms  of 
this  natural  hybrid  are  less  easily  cultivated  than 
hybrids  that  have  been  raised  at  home  ;  but  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  Orchids,  the  difficulty  is 
largely  one  of  unsuitability  of  position.  The  best 
position  must  be  found  by  experience,  but  gene- 
rally, it  has  proved  to  be  the  warmest  part  of  a 
Cattleya-house.  Although  baskets  are  not  re- 
commended generally  for  Cattleyas  and  La?lias, 
they  appear  for  the  present  to  be  the  best  recep- 
tacles for  L.-C.  elegans,  whose  roots  do  not  appre- 
ciate confinement  in  pots  or  pans.  Baskets  being 
lighter  are  also  more  convenient  for  suspending  ; 
and  plants  suspended  near  to  the  glass  succeed 
best.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  difficulty  and 
danger  attending  the  removal  of  an  overgrown 
plant  from  one  basket  to  another  prevents  me  from 
recommending  the  use  of  them  in  cases  where 
success  is  obtainable  by  other  means.  Plants  of 
L.-C.  elegans  and  its  varieties  do  not  all  flower  at 
one  time,  nor  should  they  be  disturbed  at  one 
time.  Many  plants  are,  however,  blooming  now, 
and  in  most  instances  root  action  will  follow  ; 
therefore,  these  may  be  resurfaced  or  potted. 
When  grown  in  pots,  large  quantities  of  drainage 
must  be  used ;  and  the  rhizome  of  the  plant  be 
well  raised  on  a  mound  above  the  pot,  that  the 
roots  may  be  given  greater  freedom.  Plants  that 
are  put  into  baskets  should  be  given  ample  room  to 
extend  for  some  time  to  come.  In  both  cases,  use 
equal  partsof  peat  and  sphagnum-moss,  and  insert  a 
piece  of  crock  edgeways  here  and  there,  to  facilitate 
drainage.  Plants  which  have  been  disturbed  must 
be  very  sparingly  watered  until  they  are  thoroughly 
re-established,  but  keep  the  surroundings  moist 
with  the  syringe.  The  forms  known  as  L.-C. 
elegans  Schilleriana,  having  C.  intermedia  as  one 
of  its  parents,  instead  of  one  of  the  C.  guttata 
forms,  is  a  freer  grower,  and  less  liable  to  disease. 


Plants  of  both  sections  should  be  kept  well  on  the 
dry  side  during  the  resting  season,  and  at  no  time 
should  the  roots  be  subjected  to  prolonged 
saturation. 

Galtleya  intermedia  often  fails  when  least  ex 
pected.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  every 
means  should  be  taken  to  produce  solid  and  mature 
pseudo-bulbs.  A  too  strong  light  disfigures  the 
leaves,  and  deep  shade  will  induce  black  rot ;  con- 
sequently, intermediate  conditions  should  be  given, 
and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  New  roots  will 
appear  at  the  base  very  soon  after  the  plant  has 
flowered,  and  the  rooting-medium  should  then  be 
given  attention,  as  in  the  case  of  L.-C.  elegans. 

Lcelia  crispa  almost  completes  its  pseudo-bulbs 
and  leaves  before  root-action  is  awakened ;  and 
till  then  little  more  than  atmospheric  moisture  is 
needed.  When  roots  do  appear,  resurfacing  or 
repotting  may  be  done,  gradually  increasing  the 
water-supply  afterwards.  The  pots  should  be 
fully  three  -  parts  filled  with  drainage,  and  a 
mixture  used  of  half  peat  and  sphagnum-moss, 
staging  the  plants  in  a  light,  warm  position  in  the 
Cattleya-house.  L.  Perrini,  now  commencing  to 
grow,  may  be  treated  similarly. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Bedding  Out. — Should  frost  not  interfere  with 
planting-out,  the  work  may  now  commence  in 
earnest.  Among  the  first  plants  to  set  out  are  the 
hardy  species  of  Sedum  used  as  edgings,  &c, 
Cerastium  tomentosum,,  and  Echeveria  cotyledon. 
An  edging  is  more  effective  when  planted  in  double 
or  treble  rows.  The  planting  of  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums should  follow,  and  if  the  plants  are  sturdy 
and  well  rooted,  they  will  soon  make  growth.  The 
handiest  tool  in  bedding  out  is  a  hand  -  fork,  as 
with  it  the  soil  is  readily  pulverised,  and  the  ground 
levelled  after  planting.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
turning  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  that  the  ball  is 
not  broken,  and  that  the  soil  is  properly  moistened 
some  hours  before  the  work  begins.  When  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
Pelargoniums  will  not  require  more  than  two 
applications  of  water  before  July,  when  if  the  soil 
be  of  a  light  description,  diluted  liquid-manure 
and  clean  water  may  be  needed  to  keep  the  plants 
in  vigorous  health.  At  this  date  the  watering-pot 
should  be  used  without  a  rose,  and  the  flowers  and 
foliage  should  not  be  wetted  while  the  nights 
remain  cold.  Such  plants  as  are  more  tender  than 
Pelargoniums  should  still  remain  under  the  tempo- 
rary shelter,  but  using  the  coverings  less  and  less 
as  the  sun's  heat  increases.  Amongst  these  ten- 
derer plants  are  Celosias,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas, 
Lobelias,  Alternantheras,  the  variegated  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium,  and  Heliotropes. 

Subtropical  Bedding. — The  artificial  warmth  of 
the  houses  in  which  are  standing  the  specimens  of 
Palms,  Eicus,  Abutilons,  Wigandias,  Musas,  &c, 
which  will  be  employed  in  the  beds,  should  now  be 
reduced,  and  air  freely  admitted  by  day,  the  upper 
sashes  or  ventilators  being  left  partly  open  during 
the  night  when  the  air  is  mild,  but  closing  them 
early  in  the  afternoon  if  frost  seems  imminent. 
The  aim  of  the  gardener  should  be  to  impart  a  hard 
texture  to  the  foliage  before  the  plants  are  placed 
out-of-doors,  and  this  is  best  done  by  placing  them 
in  sheltered  places  near  buildings  and  under  trees. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips. — As  fast  as  the  flowering 
of  these  bulbs  ceases,  let  them  be  dug  up  carefully, 
and  planted  in  lines  in  rich  sandy  soil,  in  the 
reserve  garden.  It  is  good  practice  to  manure  such 
land  with  cow-manure  and  soot.  These  bulbs  may 
be  used  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  mixed  borders. 
It  is  an  admitted  evil  to  have  to  disturb  Dutch 
bulbs  at  this  season,  but  where  summer  bedding  is 
required,  the  bulbs  and  spring-floweiing  plants 
must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  month.  After 
the  beds  are  cleared,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
dressing  them  with  decayed  short  stable-manure, 
and  digging  the  ground. 

Annuals. — Those  first  sown  will  now  require  to 
be  thinned  at  such  distances  apart  as  the  future 
growth  demands,  and  in  all  cases  the  space  should 
admit  of  the  use  of  a  small  hoe  or  the  hand-fork. 
Chrysanthemums  and  Poppies,  after  being  thinned, 
should  have  the  soil  stirred  with  a  Dutch-hoe.  If 
sufficient  space  be  afforded  flowering  annuals,  and 
some  artificial  manure  be  strewn  over  the  ground 
before  rain,  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  dura- 
tion is  greatly  increased. 
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PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwakds,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
The  Stove. — Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  Caladiums 
should  be  examined,  and  any  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  should  be  repotted  before  becoming 
pot-bound.  Let  a  sharp  look-out  be  kept  for  thrip, 
especially  the  minute  Thrips  that  are  met  with  on 
Gloxinias  and  Achimenes.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  this  pest,  the  plants  should  be  vaporised  for  two 
or  three  successive  nights,  the  vaporising  being 
repeated  after  an  interval  of  nine  or  ten  days. 
The  plants  should  be  stood  at  wide  distances  apart, 
and  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  afforded  the  usual 
treatment  of  stove-plants. 

Poinseltias. — The  first  cuttings  being  now  ready, 
may  be  taken  and  inserted  singly  or  in  3  s  and  4's  in 
small  pots  filled  with  sandy  loam,  plunging  the  pots 
in  a  dung-bed  frame,  the  vapour  from  which,  being 
largely  charged  with  ammonia,  sustains  the  foliage 
until  roots  are  emitted,  and  less  syringing  is  needed 
than  when  the  cuttings  are  rooted  in  a  hot-house. 
The  cuttings  must  be  well  shaded  till  the  roots 
have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  when  they  may 
be  gradually  exposed  to  the  sun.  Continue  the 
propagation  of  Euphorbia  Jaequinireflora  under 
similar  conditions,  but  using  rather  more  peat  and 
sand  in  the  compost  with  which  the  pots  are  filled. 

Greenhouses. — Plants  of  Genista,  as  they  go  out 
of  flower,  should  be  cut  severely  back  and  stood 
out-of-doors  ;  and  when  growth  recommences,  let 
them  be  repotted  in  a  compost  of  half  loam,  quarter 
leaf-mould,  and  quarter  well  decomposed  manure 
vnd  sharp  sand,  and  plunge  in  beds  of  coal-ashes 
for  the  summer. 

Callas  for  autumn  decoration  are  best  kept  in 
pots,  and  these  also  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  and 
allowed  to  rest  on  their  sides  until  new  growth 
begins,  when  they  may  be  divided  and  repotted. 
For  winter  and  spring  spathes,  half  the  stock  may 
be  planted  outside  forthwith,  and  the  remainder  for 
succession  in  June.  Division  of  the  roots  should  be 
done  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  strongest  being 
selected,  and  planted  in  well-prepared  ground 
IS  inches  apart  each  way,  making  the  ground  firm 
around  them,  and  affording  water.  As  growth 
advances,  apply  manure-water  copiously.  The 
small  offsets  may  be  planted  at  1  foot  apart. 

Indian  Azaleas  and  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — 
As  these  plants  go  out  of  flower,  all  the  blooms  and 
seed  vessels  should  be  picked  off,  and  the  plants 
repotted  in  the  case  of  those  needing  it.  A  good 
turfy  peat  and  plenty  of  silver-sand,  with  about 
one-third  of  turfy  loam  in  the  case  of  Rhododendrons. 
Let  the  pots  be  clean  and  the  drainage  good,  and 
the  potting  firmly  done  with  a  rammer.  Tlace  in 
an  intermediate-house,  affording  water  very  care- 
fully for  a  time,  and  syringing  thoroughly,  and 
closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun- 
heat,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  SO1  or  85'. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering. — 
Cuttings  put  in  as  advised  in  March  will  now  bo 
rooted,  and  they  may  now  be  moved  to  cold  pits 
and  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  Pinch  off  all  flower- 
stems  as  soon  as  they  appear  ;  afford  air  freely,  aud 
later  remove  sashes  altogether  during  the  day. 

Primulas  may  now  be  potted  in  UO's,  and 
encouraged  to  grow  by  being  placed  in  a  warm  pit. 
Cinerarias  may  be  potted  off  and  placed  in  cold  pits. 
Sow  Humea-seed  for  early  flowering,  and  again  at 
the  end  of  June. 


planting  out-of-doors.  To  do  this  successfully, 
the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  planted  with  care, 
being  especially  careful  to  plant  the  tap-root  at 
full  length  in  the  holes  made  with  a  dibber.  A 
space  of  1  foot  should  be  allowed  between  the 
plants. 

Lettuce.—  The  forwardest  of  the  Brown  Cos 
Lettuces  of  last  autumn's  sowing  should  now  be 
tied  up  for  blanching  so  as  to  form  a  succession  to 
the  Cabbage  Lettuces  grown  in  warm  frames,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  south  wall. 

Onions. — The  spring-sown  plants  may  now  re- 
quire to  be  thinned  for  the  first  time,  but  much 
will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  ;  but  in 
any  case  the  work  should  not  be  deferred  till  the 
bulbs  have  made  much  growth.  The  ground  around 
the  bulbs  that  remain  will  be  much  loosened,  and 
growth  hindered,  especially  if  rough  winds  occur 
soon  afterwards.  Where  there  is  a  demand  for 
young  Onions,  some  rows  should  be  left  undisturbed. 
The  main  crop  may  be  left  in  the  rows  at  about 
4  inches  apart,  at  which  distance  mildew  is  not 
likely  to  injuriously  affect  them. 

Broccoli. — If  seed  of  late  varieties  be  now  sown, 
plants  of  a  good  size  will  be  available  for  planting 
on  land  now  under  early  Potatos.  I  may 
name  a  few  trustworthy  varieties  :  Sutton's  Late 
Queen,  Bouquet,  Veitch's  Model,  Dicksons'  May, 
and  June  King.  The  seed-beds  should  occupy  a 
cool  site,  and.  by  preference,  between  dwarf 
vegetables  ;  the  seedlings  being  then  robust,  and 
not  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aphides. 

Bints  on  for!:  in  general. — The  destruction  of 
weeds  will  now  require  close  attention  ;  also  the 
earthing-up  of  advancing  crops,  such  as  Potatos, 
Peas,  Cabbage,  and  Cauliflowers.  In  showery 
weather,  young  plants  raised  in  pits  and  frames 
3hould  be  planted-out  if  sufficiently  hardened  off, 
and  sowings  made  to  cover  any  deficiencies  which 
may  have  occurred  in  earlier  sowing.  A  sowing  of 
Sweet  Basil,  pot  Marjoram,  Chervil,  and  Thyme, 
may  now  be  made  on  a  south  border.  The  flower- 
ing-stalks of  Seakale  and  Rhubarb  should  be 
removed  early,  as  they  impoverish  the  plants  if 
not  removed  betimes. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Weatonblrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans. — The  first  sowing  should 
now  be  made  in  the  open  quarters  ;  it  is  advisable 
to  prepare  the  lines  specially  by  extra  manuring 
and  throwing  out  shallow  trenches,  the  seeds 
being  sown  in  double  lines,  ranging  at  about 
S  inches  apart,  a  distance  of  6  inches  being  allowed 
between  the  seeds.  The  seed  should  be  covered 
about  2  inches  with  pulverised  soil,  and  the  whole 
area  dressed  with  wood-ashes  or  fresh  soot.  If 
Runner  Beans  be  grown  together  in  a  quarter, 
the  rows  should  be  S  feet  apart,  and  be  inter- 
cropped with  vegetables  of  dwarf  growth.  In 
gardens  of  small  area,  Runner  Beans  may  be 
planted  in  circles  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  bine 
trained  to  stakes.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Champion 
Scarlet  are  varieties  of  great  excellence. 

Beetroot. — If  the  Turnip  -  rooted  variety  was 
sown  as  advised  in  April,  the  plants  will  be  fit  for 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Pine-apples. — The  fruiting-house  will  now  contain 
probably  plants  with  fruits  at  various  stages  of 
ripening,  which,  when  they  show  signs  of  colouring, 
must  be  afforded  but  little  water  at  the  roots. 
A  drier  atmosphere  in  the  house  will  conduce  to 
richness  of  colour  and  good  flavour.  Fruits  that 
are  still  far  from  being  ripe  may  be  assisted  with 
liquid-manure.  During  the  later  stages  the  plants 
should  not  be  syringed  overhead,  as  to  do  so  tends 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  crowns,  which  detracts 
from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  As  the  tempera- 
ture during  this  stage  should  range  between  75° 
and  95",  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  pre- 
vented by  frequently  damping  the  paths  and  walls, 
and  syringing  the  beds  and  lower  leaves  of  the 
plants. 

Succession-plants. — A  portion  of  the  stock  of  the 
strongest  and  best-rooted  Cayenne  variety  may  now 
be  kept  rather  drier  at  the  roots  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  in  order  to  throw  them  into  fruit,  and 
afford  a  winter  supply.  Any  other  kinds  that  have 
outgrown  their  pots,  and  may  be  likely  to  supply 
spring-fruit,  should  be  shifted  into  fruiting-pots  at 
short  intervals  of  time,  so  as  to  prevent  premature 
fruiting,  and  to  have  the  plants  established  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  The  bulk  of  the  succession- 
Pines  should  now  be  in  good  growth,  and  the  aim 
of  the  gardener  should  be  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
sturdy.  If  uecessary,  the  whole  stock  of  these 
plants  should  be  lifted,  and  re-plunged  at  wider 
distances  apart,  rather  than  allow  them  to  remain 
overcrowded.  Let  air  be  freely  admitted  in  fine 
weather,  and  inure  established  plants  to  stand  the 
brightest  sunshine  unshaded.  Suckers  should  be 
repotted  according  to  their  requirements,  without 
reference  to  auy  general  potting  seasons.  Let 
a  steady  bottom  heat  of  S0°  to  S5°  be  kept  up,  and 
a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  and  S0°  to  S5°  by 
day. 

Melons. — Under  suitable  conditions  the  early 
crop  will  now  be  ripening,  calling  for  much  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  aerial  humidity  of  the  house, 
the  use  of  the  syringe  being  discontinued,  and  less 
liberal  supplies  of  water  afforded  at  the  root ;  but 


the  latter  should  not  be  carried  to  extreme  dryness, 
as  to  destroy  the  foliage  of  Melons  ripened  under 
extremely  dry  conditions  of  the  soil,  are  sure  to  be 
poor  in  flavour.  In  order  to  have  perfect  fruits  the 
foliage  and  the  root-action  should  be  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  during  the  ripening  period  as  when  setting 
their  fruit.  However  healthy  the  plants  may  be 
when  cleared  of  their  crop  of  fruits,  it  is  not  wise 
to  take  a  second  crop  from  the  same  plants,  this 
seldom  being  as  satisfactory  as  that  from  young 
plants. 

/Succession  Melon  Houses. — The  plants  need  daily 
attention  in  stopping  the  laterals  and  fertilising 
the  female  flowers.  The  extra  feeding  of  the 
plants  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  be  continued  till  they  are 
full  grown.  Lst  a  temperature  of  70°  at  night  and 
75°  by  day  be  maintained  by  fire-heat,  and  allow  a 
rise  of  10"  with  sun-heat.  The  house  should  be 
ventilated  early  in  the  day  in  order  to  avoid  the 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  fruits,  and  the 
plants  lightly  syringed  twice  daily  in  bright 
weather.  Should  black  aphis  be  troublesome, 
fumigate  the  house  lightly  on  two  or  three  succes- 
sive evenings  when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
dry.  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  starting 
Melon- plants  in  hot -bed  frames  standing  on 
a  good  bed  of  prepared  fermenting  stable- 
manure  and  tree  -  leaves,  capable  of  affording 
a  steady  bottom  and  top  heat  of  70°  to  S0°. 
The  hardier  varieties,  such  as  Read's  Scarlet 
Flesh,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  aDd  Blenheim  Orange, 
are  best  for  frame  culture.  After  the  bed  is  formed 
and  the  bottom-heat  has  subsided  to  S53,  place  half 
a  barrowful  of  soil  under  each  light,  bringing  the 
apex  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass,  and  on  this  place 
two  Melon-plants,  one  to  fill  up  the  back  and  one 
for  the  front  of  the  frame.  Plant  firmly,  and  stop 
the  stem  at  the  third  leaf,  in  order  to  induce  a 
break  of  two  main  growths,  which  should  be 
trained  unstopped  until  they  reach  the  four  corners 
of  the  frame.  Afford  shade  during  hot  sunshine, 
and  protect  the  frames  at  night  until  the  plants 
are  established. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

The  Raspberry. — The  canes  have  made  rapid 
growth  du'ing  the  past  ten  days,  and  are  well  fur- 
nished with  breaks  :  and  the  flower-scapes  are 
developing.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  absence  of  the 
larva?  of  Otiorhyncus  picipes,  the  clay-coloured 
weevil,  which  sometimes  works  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  the  Raspberry  plantations  by  gnawing 
through  the  young  shoots.  It  will  be  found  that 
numerous  suckers  are  pushing  through  the  ground 
around  the  stools,  and  it  was  formerly  a  very 
general  practice  to  leave  these  untouched  until  the- 
crop  of  fruit  had  been  gathered,  when  the  cutting 
away  of  the  old  and  the  thinning  of  the  current 
year's  canes  was  performed  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Xow  the  practice  is  to  select  at  the  present 
time  five  or  six  of  the  most  promising  of  these 
suckers  in  close  proximity  to  the  stools,  and  to  pull 
up  all  others  ;  and  to  suppress  rigorously  all  that 
show  themselves  later,  with  the  result  that  the 
stools  are  much  strengthened,  and  the  fruits  coming 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  canes  is  more  thoroughly 
ripened  than  when  these  were  smothered  with 
growths.  If  the  destruction  of  the  suckers  is  per- 
formed forthwith,  it  may  be  readily  done  by  the 
hand  alone.  Raspberries  are  gross  feeders,  and  if 
liquid-manure  cannot  be  spared  for  them,  a  rich 
mulch  of  farmyard  -  manure  may  be  applied 
instead,  or  the  one  may  supplement  the  other, 
or  a  dressing  of  chemical  manure  containing  a  fair 
percentage  of  potash  may  be  employed.  If  growth 
generally  is  weak,  another  application  of  chemical 
manure  may  be  made,  subsequent  to  the  setting  of 
the  fruits,  and  if  possible  while  rain  is  falling. 

The  Blackberry  being  a  plant  of  rampant  growth, 
seldom  requires  a  manurial  dressing  at  this  season, 
unless  very  weak.  It  is  better  to  defer  it  till  the 
fruits  are  swelling,  when  its  effects  are  decidedly- 
beneficial.  With  regard  to  thinning  the  uew  shoots 
springing  from  the  stools,  no  more  should  be  reserved 
than  there  is  space  for,  otherwise  the  trellis  will  soon 
become  inconveniently  crowded.  Trellises  of  iron- 
wire  should  be  used  to  support  the  American 
Blackberries,  and  should  be  5  to  6  feet  high,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  6  feet  apart,  if 
more  than  one  row  is  grown.  Blackberry  plants 
may  be  trained  to  poles,  but  their  management  is 
then  rather  troublesome. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  fop  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be  WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF     THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  Ij  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  con  tributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  selet 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  £c. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,    May  23 


THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 


(Kew    Guild     Dinner    at    Holborn 
Mat  22-!      Restaurant,  at  7.30  p.m. 

(Paris  Exhibition  (temporary  show). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show 
(and  National  Tulip)  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  London  (three 
days). 

Devon     County    Agricultural    So- 
ciety's    Show,     at      Barnstable 
(three  days). 
May  oi/LinneanSocietytAnniveisaryMeet- 

( International  Congress  of  Horticul- 
May  25-!      ture,   at   Paris   Exhibition  (two 
I     days). 


SALES. 

TUESDAY,  May  22.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 
WEDNESDAY',  May  23.— Gladiolus,     Begonias,  Carnations. 

Japanese  Lilies,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris' 

Rooms. 
FRIDAY,  May  25.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 

Protheroe  &  Morris"  Rooms. 


Avbrage  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 56"3\ 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — May  16  (6  p.m.)  :    Max.   5S° ;    Min.    393,    on 

grass  32°. 
Provinces.— May  16  (6  p.m.):    Max.  531,  Cape  Clear! 
Min.,  38°,  Greenwich. 


A  society  with  a  very  long  name, 
'^oisonl0'       "The   Trader3    in   Poisons   and 
Poisonous  Compounds  for  Tech- 
nical and  Trade  Purposes  Protection  Society," 
whose  offices  are  5  and  0,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand, 
has  been  founded — 

"(1.)  To  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of 
traders  in  poisons  and  poisonous  compounds 
for  technical  or  trade  purposes. 
(2.)  To  take  steps  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
consider  desirable  for  opposing  legislation 
which  is  calculated  to  injuriously  affect  such 
traders. 
(3. )  To  secure  the  removal  of  repressive  and  vexa- 
tious restrictions  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
poisons  and  poisonous  compounds  to  tech- 
nical and  trade  purposes  by  traders  other 
than  pharmacists. 
(4  )  To  promote  and  support  by  all  constitutional 
means  the  passage  through  Parliament  of 
any  Bill  or  Bills  comprehending  the  above 
objects. 
(5. )  To  advise  and  assist  members  of  the  Society 
in  any  litigation  in  which  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  traders  in  poisons  and  poisonous 
compounds  for  technical  or  trade  purposes 
are  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee 
injuriously  affected. 

A  petition  to  Parliament  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  signature  of  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  gardeners, 
eorndealers,  ironmongers,  oil  and  colourmen,  hard- 
waremen,  agricultural  agents,   farmers,  and  other 


classes  of  tradesmen,  and  users  of  chemical  com- 
pounds containing  poisons,  but  only  intended  for 
technical  and  industrial  purposes,  pointing  out, 
inter  alia — 

(1.)  The  important  losses  to  trade  generally  ;  and 
(2.)  The  very  serious  inconvenience  to  consumers 
and  the  public  at  large  by  the  retailing  of  such 
articles  being  taken  in  toto  away  from  the  trades- 
men who  have  been  accustomed  to  stock  such 
specialties,  and  given — as  a  monopoly — to  pharma- 
ceutical chemists,  the  large  majority  of  whom  have 
little  acquaintance  with,  and,  at  best,  small  accom- 
modation for  the  storage  of,  goods  in  these  lines — 
which  are  frequently  of  a  heavy  or  bulky  nature." 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  is  compelled  to  take  cognisance 
of  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  ensure  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  by  unauthorised  persons  of  the 
poisonous  substances  enumerated  in  a  certain 
Schedule  A.  Unauthorised  persons  are,  briefly, 
those  who  are  not  pharmaceutical  chemists 
or  medical  practitioners.  Pharmacists  are 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances, but  even  they  cannot  sell  such  sub- 
stances without  complying  with  certain  for- 
malities, which  no  doubt  are  irksome,  but  which 
are  needful  in  the  public  interest. 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  pharmacist 
usually  deals  with  fractions  of  a  grain,  or  with 
minute  quantities,  the  dealers  in  weed-killers, 
insecticides,  and  the  like,  handle  the  substances 
in  bulk,  so  that  one  innocent-looking  package 
of  moderate  size  may,  and  frequently  does, 
contain  enough  poison  to  kill  the  population  of 
an  entire  town.  Moreover,  as  we  had  occasion 
to  note,  "Poison"  labels  are  not  always 
employed. 

Poisons  are  sold  for  two  purposes— the  one 
legitimate,  the  other  illegitimate.  There  is  no 
reason  or  desire  to  interfere  with  the  former, 
whilst  no  precaution  can  be  too  great  to  ensure 
the  prevention  of  the  other.  The  society, 
whose  name  is  too  long  to  repeat,  is  therefore 
well  judged  in  adding  a  clause  to  their  pro- 
spectus asserting  their  right  to  sell  these 
compounds,  however  poisonous  they  be — 
' '  Providing  always  that  such  sale  and  retailing 
be  subject  to  proper  and  well-defined  restric- 
tions, and  be  limited  to  commodities  '  in  original 
sealed  packages  as  received  from  the  manu- 
facturers or  wholesale  dealers.'  " 

Those  "  proper  and  well-defined  restrictions  " 
should  not  be  one  whit  less  drastic  than  those 
already  imposed  upon  the  chemists  and  druggists. 
It  is  not  the  interest  of  this  trader  or  of  that 
one  which  has  to  be  considered,  but  the  safety 
of  the  public.  A  small  portion  only,  we  will 
hope,  of  that  public  is  designedly  wicked  ;  a  large 
portion  is,  as  Carlyle  told  us— well,  we  will 
say,  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  handling 
or  administration  of  poisons,  unless  under 
supervision. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Richards,  of 
12<S,  South wark  Street,  London,  S.E.,  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  and  he  is  one  of  its  staunchest  sup- 
porters. 

Whether     we    take    the    Crab 

The  Crab  in  the     r  v  •    L       c 

Garden.  Irom    a    clulnalT    point    of  view, 

regarding  its  fruit  as  delicious 
in  the  form  of  jelly  as  regards  the  common 
Crab  of  this  country,  the  excessive  cropping, 
3Tellow  -  fruited  variety,  or  from  the  land- 
scape gardeners'  point  of  view,  we  see  too  few 
Crabs  everywhere  in  gardens  and  hedgerows, 
and  even  in  wood  it  is  not  common.  We 
were  reminded  of  the  fact  that  many  beautiful 
varieties  exist  in  our  nurseries^  if  they  are  all 


too  few  in  our  gardens,  by  observing  the  in- 
terest created  among  visitors  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  May  8, 
by  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons  of 
Crawley,  and  to  the  collections  from  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son  at  a  previous  meeting.  To 
many  of  the  visitors  these  handsome  Crabs,  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Siberian,  and  hybrid  origin, 
were  a  revelation,  taking  the  fancy  of  the  many 
quite  as  much  as  the  Orchids  and  the  Narcissus. 
There  is  not  another  genus  of  trees  which, 
planted  with  good  taste  and  judgment,  and 
above  all,  not  sparsely,  brighten  a  garden 
in  the  late  spring  more  effectively  than 
do  the  Pyruses ;  and  then  in  the  autumn, 
should  spring  frosts  have  spared  them, 
the  many-coloured  fruits  hanging  in  ropes  and 
bunches,  have  an  almost  equally  pleasing  effect 
in  the  autumn.  The  genus  Pyrus  includes  both 
our  edible  Pears,  Pyrus  communis  sativa,  a 
variety  without  spines,  and  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties  in  our  gardens,  which  is  merely 
alluded  to  here  ;  and  Pyrus  Malus,  including 
the  Apples. 

The  chief  sections  into  which  Pyrus  Malus  is 
divided  are  P.  M.  acerba,  the  sour-fruited  or 
common  Crab,  yielding  many  sub-varieties,  of 
which  some  are  cultivated  for  the  manufacture 
of  cider  ;  P.  M.  prunifolia,  Siberian  Crab,  a 
very  beautiful  tree  when  covered  with  its 
usually  very  abundant  pure  white  bloom.  The 
fruit  is  yellowish,  sub-globose,  and  not  plea- 
sant eating,  although  Mr.  Knight  raised  some 
of  the  finest  varieties  from  cultivated  varieties 
impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  this  species,  and 
the  progeny  was  of  remarkable  hardiness,  with 
early  and  well-flavoured  fruits. 

Pyrus  Malus  baccata,  the  berry- bearing  Crab, 
a  native  of  Siberia  and  other  northern  Asiatic 
lands,  is  probably  a  sub- variety  of  the  preceding, 
differing  in  not  having  a  persistent  calyx. 
This  has  numerous  varieties,  with  small,  long- 
stalked  fruits,  in  great  variety  of  colours  ;  the 
fruit  excellent  in  compotes,  and  the  trees  very 
ornamental  in  flower  or  fruit.  Others  of  the 
section  of  Pyrus  Malus  are  P.  M.  coronaria,  a 
tree  growing  from  15  to  18  feet  in  height,  with 
flowers  odorous  of  Violets,  and  turning  of  a 
purple  colour  before  they  fall  ;  a  native  of 
America,  where  cider  is  made  from  its  fruit. 
It  was  introduced  in  1724,  and  is  common  in 
our  nurseries,  and  at  some  places,  notably  at 
Pepper  Harrow,  Godalming,  it  grows  semi-wild 
in  the  woods.  The  tree  blossoms  late  in  May, 
hence  its  desirability  in  the  garden.  Then 
there  is  P.  M.  spectabilis,  or  Chinese  Crab, 
with  some  double,  pale  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  sessile  umbels,  the  unexpanded  flower-buds 
being  of  a  deep  red  tint.  It  flowers  early 
when  few  other  trees  are  in  bloom.  Its  fruits 
are  of  the  size  of  a  Cherry,  angular,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour  when  ripe,  but  flavourless  unless 
when  bletted  like  a  Medlar,  which  in  flavour  it 
then  resembles.  A  capital  tree  for  the  pleasure 
grounds. 

We  may  mention  here,  under  the  names  as 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cheal,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Pyrus  Malus  atrosanguinea  (probably  of  the 
baccate  section),  with  very  numerous  small 
crimson  flowers  ;  a  variety  of  P.  M.  prunifolia 
var.  coccinea  ;  P.  M.  Kaido,  a  variety  probably 
of  P.  M.  spectabilis,  with  numerous  white  and 
pink  flowers ;  and  P.  M.  Niedwitzkiana,  a 
variety  with  reddish- crimson  flowers,  and  pur- 
plish-green foliage  ;  wood  also  purple,  as  also 
the  bark.  The  Dartmouth  Crab,  a  rather 
modern  addition  to  ornamental  Crabs,  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  though  it  did  not  appear  in 
this  collection. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Temple 
Flower  Show,  May  23,  24,  and  25.— The 
thirteenth  Great  Flower  Show  of  this  Society,  held 
annually  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  Thames 
Embankment,  will  open  on  Wednesday  next  at 
12.30.  Judging  from  the  large  number  of  entries 
received,  the  Show  promises  to  be  quite  up  to  its 
usual  standard  of  excellence.  The  following  well- 
known  amateurs  are  among  the  names  of  intending 
exhibitors  : — 


Di'ke  of  Northumberland 

Lord  Gerrard         

Lord  Wantage,  K.C.B.     ... 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 
Sir  J.  Picott,  Bart. 

Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart 

Sir  F.  Wioan,  Bart. 
Ale*.  Henderson,  M.P.   ... 

Henry  Little         

F.  J.  Measures        

liODWIG   MoND  

Leopold  de  Rothschild  ... 


Nepenthes. 

Carnations. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Orchids. 

Crotons  and  Palms. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Orchids. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Orchids. 

Insectivorous  Plants. 

Orchid?. 

Water-Lilies  in  Tubs, 

and     Fruit-trees    in 

Pots. 

LlNNEAN  SOCIETY.— The  Presidency  of  the 
Liuuean  Society  is  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Gunther.  The  Council  recommend  that 
Prof.  S.  H.  Vines,  the  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Oxford,  be  elected  in  his  place.  The  election  takes 
place  on  the  24th  inst.,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  The 
election  of  a  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  award  of  the  Society's  gold  medal,  the 
reception  of  the  Presidential  address,  and  other 
business  will  be  transacted. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 
dinner  and  conversazione  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
May  8,  but  two  events  hindered  the  attendance 
from  being  a  large  one  :  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The  meeting, 
however,  was  a  very  interesting  one,  as  an  address 
was  given  by  Mr.  de  Graaff,  of  Leiden,  on 
"Java,' in  which  were  very  vivid  descriptions  of 
both  the  flora  and  fauna  of  that  tropical  island. 
Many  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  subjects 
brought  forward,  and  much  interest  was  excited  by 
the  wonderful  account  of  the  Bamboos,  which 
grew  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  The  Chairman,  Sir 
J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  de  Graaff,  which  was  cordially 
agreed  to  by  the  members  present. 

The  National  Tulip  Society,  we  are 
informed,  will  hold  its  Southern  exhibition  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  in  connection  with  the  Temple  Show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  and  then  its 
Northern  exhibition  on  June  2,  at  Middleton,  near 
Manchester. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.— Visitors  to  the 
Kew  Guild  dinner,  or  to  the  Temple  Show  next 
week,  may  find  much  to  interest  them  at  Kew.  A 
greater  variety  than  we  noticed  last  week  may  be 
seen  now  among  the  hardy  species  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees.  Many  of  these— Pyrus,  Spineas, 
&c  — are  close  to  some  of  the  houses,  but  this 
should  not  prevent  the  visitor  from  walking  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Wild-garden  and  the  .Rhododendron 
Dell,  or  he  will  miss  much  of  the  present  beauty 
of  Kew.  Each  day  the  show  of  Rhododendron 
blooms  becomes  more  liberal,  and  many  of  the 
earlier  varieties  have  been  flowering  for  some  time 
past,  amongst  which  is  R.  cinnabarinum,  a  very 
attractive  variety  indeed.  In  the  greenhouse, 
known  also  as  No.  4,  was  a  few  days  ago  a  great 
variety  of  bloom.  The  Senecio  "  Lady  Thiselton 
Dyer  "  was  then  in  capital  condition.  A  small  group 
of  plants  in  full  bloom  illustrated  a  remarkable 
absence  of  variation.  Each  of  them  has  similar 
habit  of  growth.  They  form  compact  little  bushes, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  a  level  consider- 
ably above  the  foliage.  This  S.  Heritieri  hybrid, 
produced  by  crossing  the  species  with  a  garden 
Cineraria,  is  quite  distinct,  in  foliage  and  other 
respects,  from  S.  cruentus  hybrids  or  varieties, 
and  as  a  garden-plant  is  equally  effective.     The 


flowers  are  white  with  blue  margins,  and  the  stock 
may  be  kept  from  year  to  year  by  rooting  cuttings. 
The  species  S.  Heritieri  was  also  in  bloom  ;  and  S. 
populjefolius,  a  very  variable  species  in  respect  to 
colour,  with  large  Poplar-like  leaves,  exceedingly 
white  on  the  under-surfaoe.  The  flowers  were 
white,  purple,  or  blue.  Other  plants  in  flower  were 
Itea  virginica,  a  well-known  plant  that  may  be 
forced  well,  but  is  not  often  used  for  this  purpose  ; 
Collinsia  bicolor,  Rhododendron  (Azalea)  sinensis, 
various  Lilacs,  Nemesia  strumosa,  which  has 
made  quite  an  indifferent  display;  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni,  Roses,  Hippeastrums,  which  have  been 
in  evidence  in  this  house  since  the  middle  of 
February  at  least ;  Begonias,  the  white -flowered 
Wistaria,  Pelargoniums,  Arthropodium  cirratum, 
and  a  grand  batch  of  Schizanthus  pinnatifidus,  &c. 
These  Schizanthus  are  blooming  finely ;  it  is 
seldom  they  may  be  seen  better,  and  they  cer- 
tainly make  us  long  to  see  them  more  frequently 
in  our  greenhouses  in  spring,  and  our  flower-beds 
in  summer.  In  the  "T-range"  also  there  will  be 
many  objects  worth  inspection  among  the  Bego- 
nias, Heaths,  Orchids,  and  fine-foliage  plants.  The 
Victoria  Regia  Lily  has  become  established,  and  is 
now  developing  several  leaves  ;  but  for  the  present 
the  Nymphasa-house  is  the  more  interesting.  The 
succulent-house,  ferneries,  Aroid-house,  Palm, 
temperate,  and  alpine-houses,  have  each  of  them 
their  usual  attractions,  for  excepting  the  two 
latter,  these  do  not  claim  to  afford  the  changes  of 
scene  that  is  a  feature  of  the  others.  Of  the 
delights  of  the  rockery  we  wrote  last  week. 

Change  OF  SEED.— The  value  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  almost  universally  admitted  by  agricul- 
turists ;  occasionally,  however,  it  appears  to  be 
overlooked  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find 
the  omission.  For  instance,  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Kansas  City  reports  that  an  opening 
would  appear  to  exist  in  the  United  States  for  the 
sale  of  British  seeds,  with  special  reference  to 
Oats.  In  the  course  of  an  agricultural  inspection 
at  Kansas  last  year,  a  field  of  Oats  was  examined, 
part  of  which  had  been  sown  from  seed  imported 
from  Scotland,  and  the  balance  from  local  seed  ; 
the  yield  from  the  Scottish  seed  was  55  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  that  from  the  local  sowing  ODly  2S 
bushels.  Comment  is,  of  course,  needless  :  it  would 
be  interesting,  however,  to  have  the  weights  of  the 
two  bushels. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Yunnan  and  Sut- 
CHUEN. — M.  D.  Bois  has  reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society, 
France,  a  summary  from  the  labours  of  the  late 
M.  Franchet.  That  botanist,  whose  loss  we 
deeply  regret,  studied  the  material  sent  home  by 
various  missionaries,  such  as  Fathers  Delavay", 
Faroes,  Soulie,  and  Bodinier.  Among  these 
plants  are  many  likely  to  be  useful  in  gardens, 
even  as  hardy  plants.  Illustrations  are  given  in 
some  cases,  together  with  references  to  the  works 
in  which  Franchet  described  the  plants.  The 
Rhododendrons  are  extremely  numerous,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  number  of  Conifers.  No  doubt 
before  long  some  of  these  new  comers  will  make 
their  appearance  in  English  gardens. 

CEANOTHUS  RIGIDUS.— A  box  of  flowering 
branches  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  sent  by  Joseph 
Broome,  Esq.,  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno,  well  dis- 
plays its  beauty  and  usefulness  as  the  showiest 
wall-plant  flowering  early  in  the  year  in  situations 
suitable  to  it.  Mr.  Broome  states  that  it  covered 
an  area  of  wall  measuring  IS  feet  in  width  and 
1 1  feet  in  height,  and  contained  more  than  one 
thousand  branches  densely  set  with  bright  blue 
flowers. 

Canadian  and  Cape  Fruit  Sales.— A  few 

weeks  since,  iu  noting  the  arrival  and  disposal  of 
sundry  cargos  of  fruit  from  the  Cape,  we  observed 
that  most  of  the  fruit  was  sold  privately  at 
Covent  Gardeo,  not  by  public  auction  :  some 
Peaches  were  sold  at  public  auction,  and  although 


first-class  fruit,  realised  very  low  prices.  The  result 
does  not  seem  to  recommend  the  public  auction 
sales.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  brief 
comment  upon  this  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Canadian  Horticulturist,  which  runs  to  this  effect : 
"  Of  course  these  fruits  from  South  Africa  will  not 
compete  with  ours,  because  their  summer  is  our 
winter  ;  but  if  they  can  succeed  and  cross  the  tropics, 
why  can  we  not  succeed  with  less  distance  and  cooler 
air  ?  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
point  made  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  about  the 
private  sale  of  the  goods  ;  ours  are  always  sold  by 
public  auction,  and  thiB  may  count  against  our  best 
success,  especially  while  our  goods  are  looked  upon 
as  novelties.  But  the  world  grows  older  day  by 
day,  and  soon  the  fruits  of  Canada  will  be  asked 
for  on  the  market  just  as  today  are  the  Apples  of 
Tasmania.  Some  two  years  since  attention  was 
called  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  to  the  disposal 
of  fruit  from  Canada  in  the  home  market,  and  the 
difficulties  attending  the  same  commented  upon  by 
those  giving  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  at  Ottawa — perhaps  more  market  centres 
advertised  in  journals  with  large  circulation,  sales- 
men might  be  coerced  into  making  money  out  of 
Canadian  consignments  ! " 

MR.  J.  F.  HUDSON,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dahlia  Society,  has  been  appointed  mathematicil 
lecturer  at  University  College,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Hudson  has,  for  the  past  three  years,  been  assis- 
tant lecturer  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  assistant 
demonstrator  of  physics  in  the  Oxford  University 
laboratory.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  scholar  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford  ;  he  took  first  in  "  Mods."  in 
1S93,  and  first  in  "  Greats  "  in  1S95. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.  —The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  May  21.  1900, 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Blake 
(Fellow),  entitled,  "  Extras  and  Omissions  in  Build- 
ing Contracts. ''  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  S  o'clock. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institution,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  Council  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  on 
Monday,  May  28,  1900.  at  3  o'clock.  The  prizes 
awarded  to  successful  candidates,  iu  conn  ction 
with  the  recent  preliminary  and  professional  exami- 
nations, will  be  presented  by  the  President  at  the 
annual  general  meeting. 

The  Cruickshank  Botanic  Gardens, 
Aberdeen. — The  work  of  laying  out  these  gardens, 
by  Dr.  James  W.  H.  Trail,  curator  of  the  gardens, 
is  making  good  progress.  Those  of  the  public  who 
expect  that  the  gardens  will  be  laid  out  after  the 
ordinary  system  of  landscape  gardening,  will  be 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  definite  botanical 
instruction  is  the  main  objective,  and  not  colour 
and  effect.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  may  be  trusted 
to  make  the  gardens  as  interesting  to  the  public  as 
is  possible. 

Wolverhampton  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

— At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
above  Society,  it  has  been  decided  to  abandon  the 
usual  annual  show  for  this  year.  Owing  to  the 
very  heavy  calls  upon  the  subscribers  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  war,  and  other  calamities  of 
a  national  character,  it  is  feared  that  it  would  not 
receive  the  support  which  has  been  accorded  to  it 
in  the  past.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  another 
reason  for  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is  the  poor 
support  which  the  Society  received  last  year.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Committee,  however,  to  hold 
the  show  next  year,  when  it  is  hoped  prospects 
will  be  brighter  in  every  way,  and  that  the  public 
will  combine  to  make  the  show  a  success.  /.  Wheekr, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

Magnolia    stellata    as    a    Plant    for 

FORCING. —  A   writer    in    Per    Hand 

(Leipzig!,  states  that  this  beautiful  white -flowered 

species  (figured  iu  Gard.  Chron.,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  521), 
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is  an  excellent  forcer,  succeeding  much  better  than 
other  deciduous  species  such  as  SoulaDgeana, 
&c.  A  plant  well  furnished  with  flower-buds,  and 
from  li  to  2  feet  in  height,  may  be  taken  from 
the  open  ground  and  forthwith  be  placed  in  the 
forcing-house. 

Cape  Fruit.  —  The  Tantallon  Castle  has 
brought  326  boxes  of  fruit,  i.e.,  307  boxes  of 
Grapes,  15  of  Pears,  and  4  of  Quinces.  The  Grapes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hannepoort,  are  in  good 
condition,  and  sold  readily  at  20s.  to  25s.  per  box  ; 
the  Hannepoort  were  wet  and  poor,  obtaining  only 
normal  prices.  The  Pears  were  fine,  good  fruit, 
and  quickly  sold  at  good  prices — average,  id.  per 
Pear.  Quinces  were  a  private  consignment.  It 
may  now  be  noted  that  the  season  of  1900  closed 
with  the  last  consignment.  The  importations  have 
been  17,336  packages,  against  10,780  last  season. 
They  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1900 

1S09 

Grapes 

boxes 

11,648 

7,000 

Plums 

,, 

3,717 

416 

Peaches     ... 

,, 

1,053 

2,169 

Pears 

520 

1,029 

Nectarines 



„ 

256 

122 

Apples 

M 

109 

1 

Figs 

,, 

IS 

3 

Quinces     ... 

1J 

6 

30 

On  the  whole,  merchants  here  consider  the  past 
season  has  been  a  fairly  satisfactory  one.  Hanne- 
poort Grapes  have  generally  turned  out  poor,  and 
the  merchants  expect  a  heavy  loss  on  the  growth 
The  general  opinioD  is  that  this  kind  of  Grape  will 
not  carry  sufficiently  well  to  make  a  profit. 
Plums  sold  well,  but  vendors  say  that  the  expenses 
of  proper  packing  and  carrying  this  fruit  leaves 
little  profit.  Peaches,  on  the  whole,  have  done 
well,  and,  unfortunately  for  growers,  some  of  the 
crop  entirely  failed  this  season.  Pears  have  sold 
•well  all  through,  but  they  were  not  quite  so  fine  as 
last  year.  Nectarines  have  done  very  well,  all 
being  good  and  fine  fruit.  Apples  did  not  sell 
well ;  this  class  of  fruit  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 
understood  ai,  the  Cape.  The  growth  must  con- 
siderably improve  before  a  trade  can  be  done. 
Figs  and  Quinces  are  practically  only  samples. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Union  Castle 
Steamship  Company  have  materially  assisted  in 
the  creation  of  the  Cape  fruit  trade,  and  we  are  much 
indebted  to  them  for  information  through  the  season. 

Botanical  Laboratories,  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity.— In  the  Builder  of  last  week  is  an 
illustration  of  the  new  buildings  devoted  to 
botanical  study  in  Glasgow.  We  extract  the 
following  particulars  from  our  contemporary.  The 
above  buildings  are  situated  in  the  open  grounds  to 
the  west  of  the  main  University  buildings,  and 
facing  University  Avenue  on  the  north,  and  the 
athletic  grounds  on  the  south.  The  main  entrance 
is  from  University  Avenue,  and  gives  access  to  a 
central  hall,  lighted  by  a  cupola  over  the  staircase, 
and  rising  19  feet  to  the  ceiling,  round  which  are 
grouped  the  lecture-theatre,  museum,  herbarium, 
and  professor's  room.  The  lecture-theatre  is  open 
to  the  roof,  and  finished  with  a  plaster  ceiling.  It 
faces  south,  and  has  a  bay  window  for  plants,  with 
a  conservatory  on  the  roof  over.  It  measures 
54  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  is  seated  for  213  students. 
The  museum  is  similarly  roofed,  measuring  52  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  and  has  two  galleries.  The  herbarium 
measures  40  ft.  by  35  ft.,  and  rises  the  full  height 
of  the  hall,  with  one  gallery  ;  the  entresol  space  over 
the  professor's  room  being  used  for  assistants' 
private  rooms.  The  first  floor,  over  the  herbarium 
and  central  hall,  is  occupied  by  the  elementary 
laboratory  (65  ft.  by  35  ft.),  with  working 
accommodation  for  100  students,  and  over  the 
professor's  room,  by  the  advanced  laboratory  (27  ft. 
by  35  ft.).  These  laboratories  are  open  to  the  roof 
with  ceilings  in  plaster,  and  lighted  by  roof-lights 


from  the  north.  The  work  is^intended  to  combine 
the  styles  of  the  old  Scotch  gateway  adjoining,  and 
the  University  buildiugs  proper.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  about  £18,000.  The 
building  is  the  joint  design  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott 
(London),  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Bdrnet  (Glasgow). 

"Casselus    Pocket   Gardener."— This  is 

described  as  a  "popular  pennyworth  of  useful 
horticultural  information  for  amateurs,  cottagers, 
aud  all  who  practice  gardening  for  pleasure,  prizes, 
or  profit.''  It  contains  upwards  of  thirty  illustra- 
tions, and  is  edited  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  wonderfully  cheap  handbook,  full  of 
hints  that  are  always  seasonable,  and  also  of  up-to- 
date  information.  The  "Patriotic  Flower-bed," 
described  and  illustrated  on  the  opening  page, 
might  be  more  correct,  for,  as  usual  with  popular 
representations,  the  white  lines  are  not  in  the  right 
proportions.  This  will,  however,  trouble  only  the 
few,  while  the  many  will  be  pleased  with  the 
general  convenience  and  usefulness  of  the  little 
handbook.     (Publishers  :  Cassell  &  Co.). 

Sweet  Pea  Bicentenary  Celebration.  — 

On  Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  the  executive  committee 
met  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  with  Mr.  George 
Gordon",  V.M.H.,  in  thechair,  when  it  was  reported 
by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.  M.  H. , 
that  the  whole  of  the  North  Nave  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  would  be  devoted  to  the  forthcoming 
exhibition,  and  a  suitable  room  be  provided  for  the 
conference  proceedings.  The  trade  displays  will 
form  a  border  around  the  competitive  exhibits,  and 
these  latter  will  be  relieved  by  tables  of  plants. 
One  great  improvement  promised  is  that  the  tables 
will  be  draped  with  green  baize,  aud  consequently 
there  will  be  no  unsightly  array  of  boxes  and  other 
impedimenta  below  the  flowers.  In  connection 
with  the  Conference,  arrangements  were  made  for 
papers  to  be  read  as  follows  :  "  The  History  of  the 
Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr,  S.  P.  Dicks;  "The  Evolution 
aud  Improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Messrs. 
J.  Eckford  and  C.  H.  Curtis  ;  "Classification  of 
Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright  ;  "Sweet  Peas 
in  America,"  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins  ;  and 
"  Some  ISew  Points  in  the  Cultivation  and  Decora- 
tive Use  of  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Mr.  H.  Dunkin. 
Fifteen  judges,  including  three  ladies,  were  selected 
for  the  competitive  exhibits,  and  it  was  decided  the 
Exhibition  Committee  should  judge  the  trade  ex- 
hibits. Applications  for  space  must  be  made  to 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  as  the  entire 
arrangements  for  the  show  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  Intending  exhibitors  and  others  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  a  luncheon  will  be 
provided  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  July  20,  tickets 
5s.  each,  including  wine  ;  breakfast  will  also  be 
provided  earlier  in  the  day  at  Is.  dd.  per  head. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'   Union.— We  are 

apprised  by  circular  that  a  meeting  of  members  of 
this  body  of  naturalists  and  their  friends,  will  take 
place  at  Hornsea,  on  Saturday,  May  19,  for  the 
investigation  of  Hornsea  Mere  and  neighbourhood, 
and  the  coast  line  thence  northwards  to  Atwick 
and  Skipsea.  The  Hon.  Secretaries  are  W. 
Denison  Roebuck,  F.L.S.,  Hyde  Park  Road, 
Leeds  ;  and  Edwin  Hawkesworth,  Esq.,  Hunslet, 
Leeds. 

Publications  Received.— Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous 

Information,  Botanical  Department,  Trinidad,  No.  22,  contains 
short  papers  on  "A  Day's  Rain,"  "Cacao  Disease,"  "  Growth 
of  Rubber  Trees,"  "  Alfalfa  and  Lucerne,"  "  Sugar-cane  Cul- 
ture," and  "Tobacco."— From  the  County  Councils  of  Cumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Northumberland,  Eighth  Annual  Report  on 
Experiments  with  Crops  and  Stock  during  the  Season  1S99:  By 
William  Somerville. — The  Practical  Farmer  :  A  Vade-Mecum 
of  Grasses,  Roots  and  Forage  Crops,  Farm  Pests,  Weeds, 
&c,  and  Agricultural  Plants  generally.  "  Beautifully  illus- 
trated." James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London. — 
Garden  Notes  for  the  Colonics  and  Abroad.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London.  A  very  useful  epitome 
of  some  of  the  more  important  plants  as  regards  their 
fitness  for  cultivation  in  different  tropical  and  sub  - 
tropical  countries.  —  Guernsey  Growers'  Association's  Year 
Booh,  1S99-1900.  Edited  by  Wm.  H.  Wheadon,  Assistant- 
.Seeretary.  Containing  the  rules  of  the  Guernsey  Growers 
Association  ;  Fruit  and  Flower  Exports ;  Tables  of  Freights, 


&c.  Articlesdealing  directly  with  the  growing  and  exporting 
of  produce,  and  other  information.  May  be  had  from  the 
Secretary,  St.  Julian's  Pier,  Guernsey.— Dm  Schbnsten  Stcmden 
fiir  die  [Schnittolumm  nnd  Gartenl-nUur.  Lieferung,  2, 
Berlin,  W. ;  35,  Verlag,  von  Gustav  Schmidt.— We  have  before 
us,  from  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  a 
pamphlet  (illustrated)  on  The  Son  Jo:t  and  other  Scale  Insects, 
by.Wm.  Lochhead  ;  and  another  paper  (also  fully  illustrated) 
on  Some  Common  Ontario  Weeds,  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Harrison.— 
Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Session  of  the  American  Porno- 
logical  Society,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  7,  S,  1S99 ; 
compiled  by  the  Secretary.  This  contains  some  short  but 
interesting  miscellaneous  papers,  fruit  reports  from  various, 
districts,  and  catalogue  of  fruits  recommended  for  cultivation 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces.  For  title-page  a  plate  is  given  from  a  photograph 
of  the  members  of  the  Society.—  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous- 
Information,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Appendix  II.,  1900.  Con- 
tents :  New  Garden  Plants  of  the  Year  1899.— Journal  of  the. 
South-Easlern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  No.  9,  April, 
1900,  contains  information  relating  to  Experiments  upon 
Hops,  ISO!),  by  A.  D.  H.  ;  The  Determination  of  Hop  Resins, 
by  H.  H.  C. ;  Red  Mould  in  Hops,  W.  H.  Hammond;  Report 
on  Insect  Pests  in  1899,  F.  V.  F.  ;  Moss  in  Pastures,  A.  D.  H.  ;. 
Notes  on  Lucerne  and  Sainfoin  Experiments,  J.  P.  ;  and 
other  agricultural  matters.— Memovres  de  I'Herhier  Boissier,. 
No.  10  ;  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Afrikanischen  Flora  (Neue 
Folge),  Hemisgegeben,  von  H.  Scliinz  (Zurich);  I.,  Zur 
Kenntnis  der  Ptlanzenwelt  der  Delagoa  Bay,  von  Han  Schinz 
nnd  Henri  Junod  ;  II.,  Diagnoses  Plantarum  Africanarnm 
Novarum.— Apcrc.n  llistorvrue  stir  la  Socicti  Nationals  d'Horti- 
culture  dc  Fro,:,,  (l-„7  i  1S99),  par  M.  D.  Bois  (Paris  -. 
Imprimerie  de  la  Cour  d'Appel,  1,  Rue  Cassette).— L'Actino- 
stemma  panicnlatum,  Cncurbitaeee  Grimpante  Ornementale 
Nouvelle,  &c,  par  M.  D.  Bois.  —  Cos  dc  Pistilludic 
dans  mi  Begonia  tmbereux  a  flcurs  cristces  et  dans  lc 
Begonia  semperflorens  "Aigrette,"  par  M.  D.  Bois.—  Boletim. 
da  Sociedade  Broteriana,  Red.,  J.  A.  Henriques,  XVI., 
fas'.  3,  4,  1899  (Coimbra).— South  Haven  Report  for  1S99,  by 
L.  R.  Taft  and  S.  H.  Fulton,  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  Station,  Horticultural  Department,. 
Bulletin  177,  December,  1S99.— The  Gardeners'  Magazine  (Agri- 
cultural  and  Horticultural  Nursery,  S,  Gopalnagore  Road,. 
Alipore,  Calcutta),  April  15,  contains  Items  of  News  and 
Notes,  Gardening  Operations  for  April  and  May,  Country 
Vegetable  Seeds  for  Sowing  on  or  before  the  Rainy  Season, 
and  Cyclopa-dia  of  Indim  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Creepers, 
&c—  Journal  de  la  Sociile  d' Horticulture  du,  Japon,  No.  92,, 
January.  Contents  :  Fu.iino,  Les  especes  de  cerisiers  a  Ileurs 
au  pare  d'Oueno  ;  Claude  Trebignaud,  Choix  et  Conserva- 
tions des  Greffons  (translated)  ;  Komukai,  Description  des 
plantes  cultivces  ;  Yoshida,  Plantes  Japonaises  a  l'etranger  et 
Komukai,  Jardin  Public  d'Akita.  No.  93,  February.  Con- 
tents :  M.M.  Naganuma,  Limite  de  l'effet  de  l'hybridation 
sur  les  semis  ;  Komukai,  Culture  du  Ipomtea  hederaeea  ; 
Yoshida,  Plantes  Japonaises  ,i  l'etranger.  Wo.  94,  March, 
M.M.  Komukai,  Culture  du  Ipoimea  hederaeea  (suite);  Morita, 
Culture  de  certaiues  especes  de  lis  speciales  pour  Importa- 
tion ;  Tamura,  Varicte  du  Citrus  aurantiumdite  Tengnmikan  ;. 
Ozawa,  Crdation  du  paysage  du  pare  de  Kotohiki  dans  le 
Dcpartement  de  Kagawa. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ARIES  RREVIFOLIA. 
Under  this  name,  Mr.  W.  A.  Rrotherton  de- 
scribes in  the  number  of  American  Gardening  for 
March  24,  a  Spruce  (Picea)  which  he  describes  as 
the  smallest  and  slowest-growing  of  all  the 
American  Spruces.  It  is  very  handsome  and  very 
variable,  differing  however  in  all  its  forms  from 
Picea  alba  or  Picea  nigra.  It  is  specially  useful 
where  trees  of  larger  dimensions  would  be 
undesirable. 

THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

The  usual  cold  wave  in  May,  lasting  six  days 
(9th  to  14th),  has  been  very  marked  this  year.  As 
the  French  weather  proverb  has  it,  "St.  Mamertius, 
St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Gervais  (11th,  12th,  and  13th), 
do  not  pass  without  a  frost  ;"  or  again,  "Who 
shears  his  sheep  before  St.  Gervatius  Day,  loves 
more  his  wool  than  his  sheep."  Previous  to  the 
9th,  the  weather  had  been  very  warm,  but  since 
then  all  the  days  and  nights  have  been  more  or  less 
cold.  For  two  days  the  shade  temperature  never 
rose  above  49°,  and  on  two  nights  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  from  2°  to  6°  degrees  of  frost. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  light  wind  blowing  on 
both  nights,  or  the  frosts  would  have  been  much 
more  severe,  and  considerable  damage  would  have 
been  done  here  to  the  young  foliage  of  Roses  and 
other  plants.  During  the  six  days  in  question,  the 
wind  came  almost  exclusively  from   some    point 
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between  north  and  east.  The  ground-temperatures 
fell  during  the  past  week,  and  are  vof  about  1° 
colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  at  1  foot  deep 
about  3°  colder  than  their  respective  averages 
for  the  middle  of  May.  Rain  is  still  greatly 
wanted,  no  rain  worth  mentioning  having  fallen 
since  the  beginning  of  April.  Not  a  drop  of  rain- 
water has  come  through  either  of  my  percolation 
gauges  for  over  a  fortnight.  E.  M.,  B^rkhamsted, 
May  15. 


Home  Correspondence. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— [We  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  large  number  of  letters  on  this 
subject,  and  have  given  a  selection  from  them.  In 
80  doin"  we  have  endeavoured   to  make  them  as 


posed  substitute  for  it,  the  approximate  cost  of 
reclamation,  &c. ,  should  be  made  known.  A  protest 
is  raised  against  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sutton  ;  and 
a  reasoned  appeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  hall 
scheme.  It  is  pointed  out  that  while  much  has 
been  written  in  these  columns,  and  in  those  of  our 
contemporaries,  in  favour  of  the  hall  scheme,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  said  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
"  New  Chiswick  "  proposal,  but  only  a  discussion 
of  a  subordinate  detail,  the  suitability  or  otherwise 
of  the  Limpsfield  site.  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  the  Temple  and  Crystal 
Palace  Shows,  and  to  the  work  that  might  be  done 
at  Chiswick  ;  but  neither  our  space  nor  our  readers' 
patience  will  permit  a  further  summary  of  our 
correspondent's  views.  Ed.]. 

THE  NEW  CHISWICK.— To  my  mind,  before  any 
step  is  taken  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  a  new 
site,  the   Fellows  should  be  fully  acquainted  with 


Fig.  100. — paris  exhibition  :  fruit  trees  ox  the  banks 
op  the  seine  by  the  alexander  bridge.  in  the 
background  the  palais  of  the  champs   elysees. 
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(representative  as  possible  of  different  opinions. 
One  gentleman,  however,  favours  us  with  a  letter 
of  twenty-eight  quarto  pages  on  the  subject,  but 
we  have  no  intention  of  laying  such  a  cyclopaedia 
■before  our  readers,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
stating  some  of  his  proposals.  The  writer  points 
out  that  the  government  has  been  very  generous  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  whose  services  to  horti- 
culture and  botany  are  trifliug  in  comparison  to 
those  rendered  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  proposes  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies, 
and  points  out  that  London  is  almost  the  only 
metropolis  which  has  not  a  hall  for  horticultural 
exhibitions.  He  points  out  also  that  in  conducting 
the  trials  at  Chiswick  we  are  competing  against  a 
host  of  better  equipped  competitors.  His  most 
daring  suggestion  is  that  the  government  should 
allot  a  space  in  the  Green  Park  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  considers 
that  time  is  required  for  the  due  consideration  of 
the  subject,  particularly  as  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed schemes  have  even  yet  not  been  made  public. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  details  relating  to  the 
Chiswick  lease,  as  well  as  all  particulars  of  the  pro- 


every  detail  concerning  it.  Limpsfield  has  been 
described  as  "water-logged."  One  expert  has 
pronounced  its  soil  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  purpose 
intended ;  also  its  distance  from  London  (over 
20  miles),  and  from  the  nearest  railway-station 
(2j  miles),  are  matters  which  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Your  correspondent,  "O.  T.  F.," 
writes: — "Before  committing  the  Society  to  so 
vast  and  risky  an  undertaking  as  this,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  the  Council  to  put  some  tangible  and 
well-digested  scheme,  with  plana,  &c,  before  all  the 
Fellows,  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  before  the 
next  meeting  ?  How  much  the  completed  scheme  is 
likely  to  cost.  Where  the  money  is  to  come  from. 
And,  what  is  of  more  consequence  than  all,  what 
does  the  Council  propose  to  teach  and  demonstrate 
in  the  new  garden  ?  '  1  endorse  every  word  of  this. 
Such  an  important  step  as  the  purchase  of  a  new 
site  should  not  be  taken  before  every  Fellow  has 
been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  details,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion 
thereon  ;  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  will  be  to 
convene  a  special  conference.  The  cost  of  forming 
a  new  garden  in  such  a  situation  would  be  enormous. 


Even  Chiswick,  in  less  thaa  eight  years  from 
its  foundation,  landed  the  Society  in  a  debt  of  over 
£20,000.  James  L.  Wood,  Wood-Greem. 

The  question  of  new  quarters  as  a  scien- 
tific; station  and  horticultural  trial  -  ground  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  will  require  serious 
and  careful  consideration.  I  am  not  aware,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  district  opened  out  by  the  Great 
Central  Railway,  north-west  of  London,  has  ever 
been  under  consideration.  I  consider  the  district 
between  Harrow  and  Rickmansworth  contains  some 
exceedingly  valuable  and  suitable  land,  which 
would  not  be  very  expensive  to  buy  at  the  present 
time,  compared  to  any  other  locality  within  the 
same  distance  of  London.  It  is  also  well  served  by 
railways,  being  on  the  branch  of  the  Metropolitan, 
also  touched  by  the  Great  Central  and  Great 
Western,  and  what  is  most  important,  it  is  likely  to 
grow  in  value  for  many  years  to  come.  I  think 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  do  well  to 
purchase  a  good  area  near  to  a  railway  station  in 
this  district,  communications  to  which  would  be 
exceedingly  good,  and  it  would  be  far  more  central 
than  any  place  that  has  at  present  been  mentioned. 
I  hope  this  communication  will  come  before  the 
notice  of  those  in  authority,  and  will  receive  the 
consideration  this  important  subject  deserves. 
John  Harrison,  Leicester. 

THE  CHISWICK  TRIALS.— Cannot  those  who 
criticise  the  Chiswick  vegetable  and  other  trials, 
especially  in  relation  to  Peas,  perceive  that  their 
complaints  as  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  these  trials 
emphasise  the  great  need  there  is  for  a  much  larger 
area  for  the  conduct  of  these  trials,  that  they  may 
be  far  more  complete  than  they  have  been  ':  That 
many  of  these  trials  have  not  been  welcome  to  some 
of  :he  seed  trade  is  well  known.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  the  object  of  the  trials  is  to  indicate 
which  are  the  best  varieties  for  universal  culture. 
That  is  rather  too  absurd.  Their  primary  object  is 
to  enable  the  respective  committees  to  determine 
how  far  this  or  that  sent  for  their  notice  may  or 
may  not  be  new  and  distinct,  and  also  an  improve- 
ment on  existing  varieties.  Sometimes  that  proves 
to  be  the  former  ;  more  frequently  it  is  found  that 
the  novelty  is  only  in  name.  Is  it  to  be  assumed 
that  the  trials  in  that  respect,  their  results  being 
widely  published,  are  of  no  service  to  horticulture  2 
What  nonsense  is  it  to  say  that  private  seedmen's 
trials  render  these  public  and  impartial  trials  use- 
less !  A  private  trial  is  conducted  in  the  interests 
of  the  seedsman,  and  everything  is  c  irefully  kept 
under  "number.  What  is  good  is  his ;  what  is 
not  good  belongs  to  someone  else.  Surely  Mr, 
Deal  is  joking  when  he  suggests  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  conduct  a 
vegetable  trial  on  his  firm's  seed  grounds  at  Boston. 
Would  he  like  to  send  of  his  firm's  seed  stocks  for 
trial  to  some  other  seedman's  grounds  ?  Such  sug- 
gestion furnished  help  to  the  discussion  of  a  grave 
and  difficult  subject.  Let  us  have  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  trials  by  all  means,  but 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  in  a  wider 
area  than  Chiswick  affords.  At  Reading,  at  Boston, 
at  Dedham,  at  Eynsford,  and  elsewhere,  trade 
trials  have  ample  room,  plenty  of  light,  and  pure 
air,  and  good  holding  soil.  Would  any  seed  firm 
exchange  their  trial  grounds  for  Chiswick  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  ;  but  why  discuss  this  grand  subject  on 
such  narrow  grounds  !  The  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  wish  to  have  a  suitable  trial- 
ground  for  all  descriptions  of  plants,  but  it  wants 
something  more.  It  wishes  to  establish  a  first  rate 
National  Horticultural  Garden,  such  as  Britons  may 
show  with  pride  to  foreigners,  and  not  with 
humiliation  as  now,  for  Chiswick  is  as  a  National 
Horticultural  Garden,  a  poor  thing.  It  does 
surprise  me  to  find  a  project  that  should  command 
the  admiration  of  every  horticulturist,  discussed 
on  such  low,  paltry  grounds,  as  to  whether  Chiswick 
trials  are  satisfactory  or  not.  A  great  effort  is 
about  to  be  made  to  establish  a  first-class  National 
Horticultural  Garden.  Who  will  help,  and  who 
will  hinder  ?  A. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  — 
Barou  Schroder's  letter  ou  p.  298  has  appeared  at  a 
most  opportune  moment,  and  a  large  number  of 
Fellows  who  have  the  true  interests  of  the  Society 
at  heart,  will  unite  iu  the  hope  that  your  corre- 
spondent's remarks  will  receive  the  consideration 
their  importance  demand.  He  strongly  advocates 
that  the  Society  should  "try  to  acquire  a  hall  of 
its  own  iu  a  suitable  position,  before  tfiey  speod  any 
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money  in  buying  land  to  replace  Chiswick."  The  fact 
is,  the  subject  has  never  yet  been  properly  or  fully 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fellows  ;  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  in  the  last  annual  report 
was  of  a  very  general  character,  and  it  was  definitely 
stated  that  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Fellows.  This  appeal  has  never  been  made,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  left  in  obscurity  by  the 
President's  speech  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  adoption  of  the  Report  could 
be  construed  as  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
scheme  as  put  forward  at  the  meeting  on  April  25. 
The  Fellows  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage  by  the 
assumption  of  a  previous  resolution  implied  in  the 
proposition  of  the  Council,  and  the  whole  matter 
ought  to  be  discussed  fully  in  all  its  bearings  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  force  upon  the  Fellows 
"the  scheme"  which  Baron  Schroder  hopes,  in 
common  with  many  other  horticulturists,  "  will  be 
definitely  given  up."  A  Northern  Fellow. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  various 

reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  Gard.  Chron. 
on  the  Limpsfield  site  for  the  proposed  New  Chis- 
wick, and  as  I  presume  that  betore  long  the  Fellows 
will  be  asked  to  decide  definitely  for  or  against  this 
site,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  can  find 
room  for  this  letter  in  your  next  issue.  Whatever 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  site  may  be— and  to 
some  extent  the  differences  of  opinion  are  doubtless 
due  to  the  fact  that  even  heavy  and  wet  land  looks 
much  more  promising  in  May  than  it  does  in 
winter — the  fact  remains  that  it  is  nearly  3  miles 
from  a  railway-station,  with  bad  approaches. 
Even  supposing  the  soil  were  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  it  must  be  obvious  that  to  transform 
a  heavy  arable  and  pasture  farm  into  a  garden 
where  horticulture  of  every  kind  shall  be  carried 
on  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  National  Society, 
would  entail  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital.  In 
addition  to  this  transformation  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land  into  a  garden,  houses  heated  in  the  most 
approved  manner  must  be  built,  in  which  plants  of 
all  kinds  may  be  grown  ;  also  vineries,  Peach  and 
Fig-houses,  &c,  must  be  erected  and  afterwards 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost,  compared  with  which 
the  expense  of  Chiswick  is  insignificant.  Those 
who  favour  the  scheme  are  doubtless  prepared  to 
admit  all  this  ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
Fellows  generally  are  unwilling  to  see  all  the 
existing  funds  applied  to  such  a  purpose,  together 
with  a  further  sum  vastly  exceeding  the  present 
resources  of  the  Society,  and  which  can  only  be 
raised  by  voluntary  donations.  Before  sanctioning 
so  great  an  outlay,  we  ought  very  clearly 
to  understand  what  advantages  would  accrue 
to  the  Fellows,  also  what  (if  any)  would 
be  the  gain  to  horticulture  generally.  Unless  in 
one  garden  we  have  all  branches  of  horticulture 
carried  out  on  a  scale  almost  regardless  of  expense, 
what  hope  is  there  that  students  would  be  likely 
to  choose  the  new  Chiswick  as  a  school  for  garden- 
ing, rather  than  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities already  afforded  by  a  course  of  training  at 
Kew,  or  in  gardens  such  as  Frogmore,  Sandring- 
ham,  Gunnersbury,  Syon  House,  and  many  others  ; 
or  by  employment  in  Messrs.  Rivers',  and  Messrs. 
Bunyard's,  and  Messrs.  Pearson's  nurseries,  for  the 
culture  of  fruit  under  glass,  or  in  the  open  ;  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's,  Messrs.  Sander's,  Messrs.  Bull's, 
and  elsewhere,  for  Orchids,  &c.  ;  at  Messrs.  Paul's, 
Messrs.  Turner's,  Messrs.  Cant's,  and  elsewhere, 
for  Roses,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Kelway's  for  herbaceous 
plants,  &c.  The  value  of  the  Chiswick  trials  of 
vegetables  has  already  been  discussed  sufficiently 
to  show  that  such  work  is  far  more  completely 
done  in  the  trial  -  grounds  of  the  large  seed 
houses.  What  material  advantages  then  can 
result  from  this  vast  outlay  of  capital,  and 
the  money  required  for  the  annual  up-keep? 
But  there  is  another  point  which  the  Fellows  will 
readily  grasp,  and  have  perhaps  already  seen,  viz., 
that  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  Chiswick  at 
the  cost  which  the  Limpsfield  site  must  necessarily 
entail,  all  hope  of  a  national  hall  of  horticulture 
disappears,  at  least  so  far  as  the  present  generation 
of  horticulturists  is  concerned.  If  the  Society 
appeals  to  the  country  to  finance  the  Limpsfield 
scheme,  it  cannot  again  appeal  for  funds  to  acquire 
a  new  hall  and  headquarters  of  the  Society.  Now 
that  it  has  been  shown  by  so  many  writers  that 
Chiswick  can  be  made  to  answer  all  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  Society,  so  far  as  a  garden  is 
concerned,  the  Council  would  earn  the  most 
unqualified  approval  and  gratitude  of  the  Fellows 
were  they  generously  to  forego  their  new  Chiswick 


proposals  —  at  least  until  such  time  as  it  has 
been  proved  impossible  to  raise  the  money 
requred  for  a  horticultural  hall.  But  the  most 
important  factor  iu  the  case  is  that,  judging 
from  his  letter  in  last  Saturday's  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  it  appears  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  Baron  Schroder  may  again  be  willing  to  lend 
his  aid,  which  would  at  once  go  far  to  ensure  the 
success  of  any  well-devised  scheme  for  acquiring  a 
new  hall.  If  the  Baron's  letter  may  bear  this 
interpretation,  can  we  sanction  a  scheme  which 
which  would  deprive  the  Society  and  horticulture 
generally  of  what  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
fittest  way  of  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society?  The  thanks  of  all 
horticulturists  are  due  to  Baron  Schroder  for  coming 
forward  at  a  time  when  his  counsel  and  support 
was  never  more  welcome.  Arthur  W.  Sutton. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  —  Allow 
me  to  add  the  following  to  my  letter  of  April  25  : 
If  £40,000  be  required  to  build  a  suitable  Hall  for 
Exhibitions,  surely  the  money  could  be  raised  ou 
mortgage  debentures  ?  Iu  that  case  £1,400  a  year, 
which  would  be  the  interest  on  that  sum  at  3i  per 
ceit.,  could  be  saved  by  giving  up  Chiswick.  There 
would  also  be  saved  the  rent  of  the  Drill  Hall 
(£120),  and  probably  a  considerable  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  Temple  and  Crystal  Palace  shows.  Of 
course,  there  must  not  be  a  second  Chiswick  at 
Oxted  or  elsewhere.  Alfred  O.  JFalker. 

RHODODENDRON- FIBRE.— Walking  through  my 
woods  one  day,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  fibre 
where  some  old  Rhododendrons  had  been  cut 
down.  I  pulled  up  some  and  examined  it.  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  admirably 
suited  for  Odontoglossums.  I  thereupon  experi- 
mented with  it,  both  with  some  established  and 
imported  crispums.  I  am  now  able  to  report  very 
favourably  upon  the  fibre.  I  find  the  roots  of 
imported  crispums  go  into  it  very  freely.  I  use 
sphagnum  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  with 
peat,  if  anything,  rather  less.  It  is  rather  re- 
tentive of  moisture,  and  hence  does  not  need  such 
frequent  watering — a  saving  of  labour  in  warm 
weather.  Many  gentlemen  having  old  Rhododen- 
drons should  try  the  experiment,  and  give  us  the 
result  of  their  experience.  It  will  be  a  great 
saving  on  the  peat-bill.  R.  Brooman  White. 

ORANGES  FROM  SEED.— In  the  Hybridisation 
Conference  Report  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  p.  145,  a  discussion  is  recorded 
after  the  reading  of  the  admirable  paper  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Webber,  on  "Orange  Hybridisation,"  &c. 
In  that  discussion  Mr.  Bateson  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "I  should  like  to  know  whether  Oranges, 
when  grown  from  seed,  fertilised  with  pollen  of  the 
same  variety,  produce  good  fruit.  As  I  understand 
it,  they  are  not  propagated  generally  by  seed." 
Regarding  this  question,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth 
noting  that  in  The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons 
of  India,  the  following  is  recorded  on  p.  90.  The 
Suntara  Orange  of  India  is  extensively  grown  in 
Shalla  in  the  Khasia  hills  of  eastern  Bengal.  This 
fine  Orange  is  neither  a  Mandarin  nor  a  Tangierine, 
but  a  kind  allied  to  them,  and  larger  than  either. 
It  is  a  very  loose-skinned  Orange,  and  in  an  interest- 
ing variety  I  met  with  in  South  India  the  ball  of 
pulp-carpels  actually  rattled  inside  the  rind  cover- 
ing. On  the  page  quoted,  Mr.  C.  Browlow  says  : 
"Here  (in  Shalla),  in  one  large  connected  piece  of 
about  1000  acres,  is  the  garden  that  supplies  a  great 
part  of  Eastern,  as  well  as  Western  Bengal,  with 
Oranges."  And  on  p.  91  he  says:  "In  1869  no 
grafting  or  layering  was  ever  practised,  but  all  the 
Shalla  plantations  were  raised  from  seed."  Every- 
body acquainted  with  this  Orange  declares  it  to  be 
a  very  fine  kind.  Usually  it  goes  under  the  name 
of  "Sylhet  Orange."  In  1SS5,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Deputy-Commissioner  of  Sylhet,  gave  me  further 
information  regarding  the  growing  of  this  kind  of 
Orange  in  the  Khasia  hills.  He  stated  that  the 
raising  of  Orange  plants  was  by  seed.  Budding, 
grafting,  or  layering  were  never  practised.  Then, 
in  the  Tropical  Agriculturist,  Mr.  H.  A.  Alford 
Nicholls,  in  an  article  on  the  Orange,  wrote  thus  :  — 
"  In  the  West  Indies  Orange-trees  are  for  the  most 
part  raised  from  seed,  and  no  better  Oranges  can  be 
grown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  than  those 
produced  from  some  of  these  seedling  trees." 
E.  Bonavia,  M.D. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  CORNWALL.  —  The 
rainfall  during  April  was  slight,  the  total  being 
2-2S  inches  :  the  greatest  fall  in  twenty-four  hours 
was  0  07  inches,  measured  on  April  5,  at  9  a.m.  ; 


there  were  seventeen  rainless  days.  From  the  12th 
to  the  29th  inclusive,  but  0  08  inches  fell ;  the 
weather  generally  during  this  period  being  warm 
sunny  days  and  dewy  nights.  A  steady  downpour 
of  rain  fell  on  the  30th,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
between  9  a.m.  and  (J  P.M.  The  early  part  of  the 
month  was  cold  and  showery.  The  extremes  of 
temperature,  as  registered  by  a  thermometer 
standing  at  3  feet  above  the  ground  and  facing  N., 
were  25°  Fahr.  on  April  1,  and  71°  during 
Saturday  21st,  on  which  day  the  first  pair  of 
swallows  appeared  here.  The  notes  of  the  Cuckoo 
were  first  heard  on  the  previous  Wednesday.  The 
barometric  pressure  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very 
even  :    the    lowest    readiug   was    29 '02   inches   at 

9  P.M.  on  April  3,  and  the  highest  30'48  at  1  p.m. 
on  April  19.   A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

MARGUERITE  CARNATIONS.— I  have  enclosed  a- 
few  blooms  of  Marguerite  Carnations  which  I 
consider  valuable  for  winter  cutting.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  March,  1899.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
were  large  enough  to  handle,  they  were  pricked  off 
into  pins,  from  them  into  3-inch  pots  ;  as  soon  as 
they  were  well  rooted,  they  were  potted  into  5-inch 
flowering-pots,  and  stood  on  coal  ashes  out  of  doors, 
their  points  being  pinched  out  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer,  and  all  flower-buds  taken  off 
until  the  end  of  September.  They  were  taken  into- 
a  cold  greenhouse  about  the  end  of  October.  I 
commenced  cutting  in  November,  and  have  had 
plenty  of  beautiful  blooms  all  the  winter,  which 
were  very  acceptable,  and  the  plants  seem  as  if 
they  would  flower  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
J.  Carpenter,  Fairmile  Court  Gardens,  Coliham. 

BAMBOOS. — I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  points  in  Mr.  Benbow's  calendar  on  Bamboos 
in  your  paper  of  April  14,  which  are  somewhat  in 
error.  Under  dwarf  Bamboos  as  suitable  for 
edgings  Mr.  Benbow  mentions  A.  anceps,  A.  For- 
tunei,  P.  bambusoides.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Mr.  Benbow  has  not  the  true  plants,  as  there  have 
been  great  mistakes  in  the  sending  out  of  Bamboos, 
such  as  A.  auricoma  for  P.  aurea,  &c.  Arundinaria 
anceps  I  know  to  be  growing  10  feet,  with  every 
promise  of  going  higher  as  the  plant  becomes  older. 
Arundinana  Fortunei  is  growing  8  to  10  feet  high. 
P.  bambusoides,  of  which  there  are  very  few  true 
plants  in  England,  is  a  tall  grower,   and  reaches 

10  to  1 2  feet.  Mr.  Benbow  mentions  that  Bamboos, 
when  thoroughly  established,  require  to  be  copiously 
watered  during  June,  July,  and  August.  Bamboos 
which  have  become  established  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman  Mitford,  writes, 
p.  2  of  the  Bamboo  Garden — "They  have  stood 
through  four  winters  and  26°  of  frost ;  they  have 
resisted  an  even  more  deadly  enemy  than  frost  in 
the  droughts  of  1892,  1893,  and  1895.  Bamboos, 
when  first  planted,  if  in  the  summer,  should  receive  a 
few  waterings  to  establish  them,  after  which  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  I  may  add,  that  the 
largest  plant  of  Bamboo  in  England  is  grown  on  a 
hill  entirely  away  from  water.     V.  N.  G.,  Redrut/t, 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  WILCKEANUM. — There  seems 
to  be  a  growing  desire  amongst  some  expert  (?)  or- 
chidists  to  include  most,  if  not  all,  the  spotted  forms 
of  O.  crispum  under  the  above  heading.  That  some 
of  them  have  a  great  many  of  the  characteristics  I 
am  willing  to  admit,  and  can  readily  agree  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  variety  known  as  O.  crispum 
Schroderianum,  for  no  one  who  saw  it  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
January  23  would  doubt  that  O.  luteo-purpureurn 
was  one  of  the  parents ;  but  the  white-ground 
forms  should  have  some  distinguishing  cognomen, 
or  there  will  be  great  confusion  with  plants  when 
sold  out  of  flower,  except  to  those  who  profess  to 
be  clever  enough  to  tell  by  the  pseudo-bulbs  whether 
it  is  a  white  or  yellow-ground  variety,  a  talent 
which,  I  must  confess,  I  do  not  possess.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  believe  that  O.  luteo-purpureum 
is  responsible  for  all  the  spotted  forms  of  O. 
crispum,  especially  amongst  the  broad-petalled  or 
Pacho  type  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an 
O.  luteo-purpureum  rarely  flowers  from  amongst  the 
best  types  of  O.  crispum.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  instance  ;  and  my  experience 
extends  over  a  great  number  of  years.  That  they 
are  found  growing  in  quantity  in  the  district  whence 
comes  the  starry  forms  of  O.  crispum  I  am  well 
aware.  I  would  suggest  that  the  genuine  yellow- 
ground  variety  be  called  O.  luteo  Wilckeanum,  and 
the  white-ground  form  O.  crispo  -  luteum.  This 
would  avoid  mistakes  and  misunderstanding  when 
plants  are  sold  out  of  flower.     These  remarks  I 
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mean  to  apply  only  to  those  forms  in  which  dis- 
tinct traces  of  the  crest  of  0.  luteo-purpureum  is 
to  be  found  ;  for  without  that,  they  are  simply 
forms  of  0.  crispum.  Odonto. 

CUCUMBER-DISEASE. — The  Cucumber  disease, 
described  on  p.  274,  I  think  is  very  prevalent  this 
season.  Owing  to  the  exceptionally  dull  and  cold 
spring,  it  has  been  impossible  to  ventilate  the 
houses  so  freely.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  has 
greatly  favoured  the  disease,  which  appear  to  like 
a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere.  I  have  heard  of 
a  whole  batch  of  plants  that  were  lost  last  season 
from  this  disease.  They  were  grown  without  air. 
What  is  the  experience  of  other  readers  ?  Last  year 
I  mixed  soot  and  lime  in  equal  proportions,  and 
dusted  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  it,  and  afforded 
ventilation  before  the  temperature  ran  up  very 
high.  Some  of  the  plants  recovered,  but  they  did 
not  fruit  nearly  as  well  as  unaffected  plants. 
H.  W.,  Newport. 

RAPID  germination. — Yesterday  at  1  o'clock 
P.M.,  I  sowed  seeds,  fourteen  years  old,  of  Cassia 
alata,  L.  (which  I  had  tiled  for  easier  germination)  ; 


wasp  came  and  snatched  another  grub  and  flew 
away  with  it.  For  years  I  have  climbed  Pear- 
trees  20  feet  high,  and  never  saw  a  wasp  eating 
whole  fruit,  but  only  those  that  had  been  partly 
eaten  by  birds.   W.  G.  Parlc'n,  Sheffield. 

MR.  W.  R.  FISHER  ON  FORESTRY.— Frequent 
absence  from  home  lately  has  prevented  me  looking 
up  this  subject,  and  asking  you  to  allow  me  to 
correct  several  rather  inexcusable  errors  on  Mr. 
Fisher's  part  in  his  review  of  my  book  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  17  ;  but  quite  un- 
connected with  his  opinions  of  the  book  itself,  he 
states,  p.  164,  speaking  of  my  directions  on  nursery 
planting:  "Eight"  and  "wrong"  root  form — 
that  the  suggestion  "is  taken  from  Schlkh's 
Manual  of  Forestry.''  That  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
suggestions  and  directions  are  my  own.  I  have 
copied  nothing  from  Schlich  or  anyone  else, 
without  acknowledgment,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ; 
and  I  asked  and  obtained  permission  from  Professor 
Schlich  himself  before  I  quoted  him  at  all.  Had 
Mr.  Fisher's  acquaintance  with  planting  begun 
earlier  than  the  appearance  of  Schlkh's  Manual, 
be  would  have  known  that  the  subject  in  question 
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to-day  at  5  o'clock  p.m.,  I  found  the  seeds  ger- 
minated, thus  in  twenty-eight  hours.  I  sowed  them 
in  pots  in  a  frame  hotbed  with  hot-water  pipes, 
temperature  90°  to  110°;  the  temperature  in  the 
hothouse  was  constantly  above  80°  (maximum  90°), 
the  whole  day.  Is  this  rapid  germination  re- 
markable ?  M.  Buysman,  MayT,  1900. 

HOW  TO  KILL  THISTLES.— In  order  to  kill 
Thistles,  I  send  a  boy  round  with  a  can  of  paraffin, 
and  tell  him  to  put  a  teaspoonful  upon  the  head  of 
each  ;  in  a  few  weeks  time  they  will  all  be  dead, 
and  if  you  like  to  dig  up  the  rotten  roots  they  will 
be  found  to  smell  strongly  of  the  oil.  Can  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  I  cau  rid  myself 
of  Nettles  in  an  equally  simple  manner  ?  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  paraffin  has  no  effect  whatever 
in  destroying  Nettles.  Robert  King. 

SEEDLING  OF  BEGONIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 
— We  have  a  batch  of  seedlings  up  from  B.  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  crossed  with  other  varieties.  /.  Peed 
.(•  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood, 
London. 

WASPS. — Your  correspondent,  "D.,"  in  the 
issue  for  April  28,  writes,  "  to  the  gardener  there 
are,  next  to  the  sparrows,  no  worse  plagues  than 
wasps."  Some  years  ago  I  was  collecting  a  few 
white  grubs  hanging  from  the  trees  by  a  long  tine 
web  for  my  aquarium  fishes,  and  while  so  doing  a 
wasp  alighted  on  one  of  the  grubs,  ate  it,  and  flew 
away.     Almost   immediately   afterwards  a  second 


was  discussed  long  before  that  time.  I  should 
think  it  is  twenty  years  since  I  first  wrote 
in  various  papers,  condemning  the  wrong  root  form, 
which  I  have  always  shunned  in  practice.  Some 
ten  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  I  sent  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Qardeners'  Chronicle,  two  trees  from  a 
puhlic  nursery,  of  which  fig.  3  in  my  book  is  a 
portrait.  That  was  before  Schlkh's  Manual  was 
published,  or  at  least  before  I  heard  of  it.  I  asked 
the  Editor  if  he  ever  saw  such  "  horrors,"  and  his 
reply  in  a  note  was,  "  No,  never."  All  the  cuts  on 
this  subject  in  the  New  Foreitry  are  original,  and 
drawn  from  Nature  by  my  son  in  Scotland,  who  had 
no  Schlich  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Fisher's  experi- 
ence is  too  recent,  and  if  there  has  been  any 
borrowing,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg.  Dr. 
Lindley,  is  his  Theory  and  Practice,  described  and 
illustrated  the  danger  of  perverted  artificial  root 
form  in  forest  trees  over  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is 
thirty  years  since  I  read  it.  At  page  163  is 
Mr.  Fisher's  next  mistake.  He  says  that  clear 
cutting  "is  followed  extensively  only  in  Saxony," 
whereas  I  was  told,  in  Germany,  by  Dr.  Kcenig 
and  others,  that  the  practice  was  more  or  less 
common  all  over  Germany  ;  aud  plate  No.  3  in  my 
book  was  taken  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  not  in 
Saxony,  where  I  was  told  of  clear  cuts  but  saw  none. 
I  would  like  Mr.  Fisher's  authority  for  stating  that 
clear  c-itting  is  "greatly  disliked"  in  France. 
Bagneris  does  not  say  so.  As  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  practised  in  Germany,  Mr.  Fisher 
admits  it  is  an  excellent  system  for  Spruce,  and  he 


might  have  added  other  Firs  and  Beech  :  and  as 
these  constitute  about  fonr-fifths  of  the  woods  of 
North  Europe  and  Germany,  the  reader  will  judge 
whether  clear-  cutting  is  common  or  not  over  a  big 
area.  As  regards  the  distance  apart  to  plant  young 
forest-trees,  Mr.  Fisher  outdoes  Brown  when  he 
gives  the  proper  distance  as  "  4  feet  by  4  feet,  as 
near  enough  for  most  species,"  and  doubts  my 
description  of  close  planting  in  Germany,  and 
planting  several  plants  in  one  hole.  I  was  quite 
correct,  however.  I  could  take  him  to  Scots  Fir 
and  other  woods  in  Germany  where  the  trees, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  are  standing  in  groups 
from  18  inches  to  3  feet  apart,  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
show  him  miles  of  Spruce,  with  three  trees  in  a 
hole,  about  twenty  years  of  age  (see  plates  Nos. 
2  and  4  in  my  book).  German  foresters  have 
no  such  arbitrary  figures  as  Mr.  Fisher  sug- 
gests, and  do  not  proceed  on  his  principle  at  all. 
I  refer  him  to  Schlkh's  Manital,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 
"Density  of  Planting,"  we  are  told,  is  governed 
by  general  principles,  not  by  the  foot-rule.  Over- 
head canopy  is  to  be  established  in  five  years,  or  at 
most  ten  years.  Will  Mr.  Fisher  name  any  Firs 
usually  planted,  or  even  hardwoods,  that  will  do 
that  at  4  feet?  No  !  density  of  planting  is  deter- 
mined, according  to  Schlich,  by  'a.  Locality," 
"  e.  Species,"  "  c.  Age  and  Size  of  Plants,' 
"  d.  Objects  of  the  Plantation,"  "  e.  The  State 
of  the  Market."  If  we  put  the  maximum  at  say 
4  feet,  therefore,  and  Schlich's  is  less,  the  minimum 
must  be  getting  crowded,  one  would  think,  say 
IS  inches  or  several  in  a  hole,  one  or  the  other  it 
must  be.  I  repeat,  that  close  planting,  and  planting 
several  trees  in  one  hole,  is  the  German  practice  and 
the  French,  too  ;  and  I  presume  that  Schlich  and 
Bagneris  ought  to  know.  The  latter  says  that 
large  and  well  grown  plants  are  to  be  put  out  at 
distances  according  to  their  size,  so  as  to  form  a 
leaf-canopy  in  a  short  time.  At  p.  229  he  says  : 
"  If  only  one-year-old  seedlings  are  used,  as  is  to 
be  recommended  for  the  Scotch  Pine,  Spruce  Fir, 
&c  ,  it  is  always  prudent  to  plant  in  clumps  of 
two  or  three  plants  each  "  (that  is,  in  one  hole). 
';  This  is  done,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  hope  that  one  at 
least  will  succeed  ;  and  if  all  live,  one  of  them  is 
sure  to  be  more  vigorous  than  the  rest  and  overtop 
them."  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Fisher  condemning 
both  French  and  German  methods  of  planting  as 
"  in\olving  needless  danger  from  disease,  while 
leading  to  deplorable  waste  of  money.  He  is 
unlearning  his  continental  forestry  fast.  He  is  at 
variance  with  his  monitors.  /.  Simpson. 

1    must    congratulate    Mr.     Simpson    ou 

having  discovered  the  right  method  of  producing 
good  roots  on  nursery  transplants  before  the 
appearance,  in  1SS9,  of  Dr.  Schlich's  volume  no 
Sylviculture,  to  which  1  referred  in  my  note  on 
The  New  Forestry  ;  at  the  same  time,  when  Mr. 
Simpson  states  that  'my  experience  is  too  recent,' 
I  would  remind  him  that  I  have  been  a  forester 
since  1870.  When  I  said  that  clear-cutting  is  fol- 
lowed extensively  only  in  Saxony,  it  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  have  stated  that  this  system 
is  employed  for  Scotch  Pine  and  Spruce  in 
North  Germany,  but  that  it  is  much  disliked  in 
Baden,  Wiirtemburg,  and  Bavaria,  where  its  advo- 
cates are  contemptuously  termed  KaMschlager.  It 
is,  however,  used  for  Scotch  Pine  in  Wiirtemburg, 
but  not  for  Sprues,  which  is  there,  as  well  as  in 
Baden  and  Bavaria,  always  grown  by  natural 
regeneration  under  a  shelter  -  wood,  blanks  only 
being  filled  by  planting.  Except  in  very  mild 
climates,  the  system  is  applicable  only  to  hardy 
species  :  and  the  German  foresters  who  conducted 
Mr.  Simpson  through  the  Thuringian  forests  would 
be  ready  to  faint  if  they  heard  that  clear-cutting 
was  proposed  for  Beech  or  Silver  Fir.  The  only 
case  I  have  ever  heard  of  clearcuttiug  in  a  Beech 
forest  is  that  of  the  Foret  de  Soignes  in  B=lginm, 
and  even  there,  natural  regeneration  under  a 
shelter-wood  is  now  carried  out.  Silver  Fir  woods 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  are  always 
managed  under  one  of  the  shelter- wood  systems 
described  iu  Schlich's  Manual.  My  own  experi- 
ence as  a  pupil  of  Bagneris  at  Nancy  in  1871,  is 
that  clear-cutting  is  detested  in  France  :  and  I  have 
just  consulted  the  most  receut  French  sylviculture! 
works  by  Boppe  and  Broillard  without  tiuding  a 
word  in  "its  favour.  If  Mr.  Simpson  still  doubts 
this,  let  him  write  to  the  Directeur-General  iles 
Eaux  et  Forcts  at  Paris,  and  I  feel  no  doubt  .is  to 
the  nature  of  the  reply  he  will  receive.  The  only 
case  of  clearcuttiug  I  know  of  in  Frauce  is  that  of 
the  Cluster  or  Maritime  Pine  forests  in  G  i 
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and  there  all  tbe  trees  in  a  felling  area  are  tapped  to 
death,  and  felled,  and  regeneration  ensues  by  seed 
from  the  adjoining  woods,  favoured  by  the  westerly 
breeze  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Mr.  Simpson 
says  : — '  I  repeat  that  close  planting,  and  planting 
several  trees  in  a  hole,  is  the  German  practice,  and 
the  French  too.'  I  cannot  pass  this  statement  by. 
If  Mr.  Simpson,  instead  of  spending  a  hurried  fort- 
night in  Thuringia  and  some  adjoining  districts, 
had  made  a  somewhat  lengthy  tour  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  he  would  have  found — (1),  that  in 
Saxony,  where  European  forestry  gives  the  best 
financial  results,  it  is  considered  that  2400  Spruce 
plants  to  the  acre  is  the  most  profitable  crop,  and 
that  is  obtained  by  planting  4  feet  3  inches  by 
4  feet  3  inches  ;  (2),  that  bunch  or  multiple  plant- 
ing of  three  plants  in  a  hole,  is  employed  chieliy  in 
those  districts  which  Mr.  Simpson  visited ;  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
put  out  in  Germany  are  so  planted.  He  says  that 
'  overhead  canopy  is  to  be  established  in  five,  or 
at  most,  in  ten  years,'  and  that  to  secure  this  very 
close  planting  is  required.  If  he  will  come  to 
Cooper's  Hill,  I  can  show  him  a  crop  of  pure 
Spruce  planted  in  1802  that  are  so  dense  already, 
that  he  could  not  walk  through  them  ;  and 
several  other  species  of  trees  of  which  the  same 
may  be  said.  Why  waste  money  by  planting  too 
densely  '?  It  stands  to  reason  that  crowding  three 
plants  in  a  hole  must  involve  danger  from  fungi, 
and  I  have  worked  long  enough  at  forestry  to  have 
my  own  views  on  this  matter,  without  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Thuringian  foresters.  I  con- 
sider 34  feet  by  3J  feet  close  enough  for  any  Pines, 
and  that  4  feet  by  4  feet  is  close  enough  for  any 
other  trees  but  Pine,  and  in  some  cases  is  too  close 
for  quickly-growing  species,  such  as  Larch  and 
Alder.  Mr.  Simpson  fears  that  I  am  unlearning 
my  continental  forestry  fast.  Considering  that  I 
visit  continental  forests  every  year,  that  I  am  con- 
stantly in  relations  with  Dr.  Schlich,  who  has 
3000  acres  of  forests  to  manage  in  the  Ardennes, 
and  who  visits  German  forests  every  year,  and 
that  my  sole  business  is  forestry,  I  would  advise 
Mr.  Simpson  to  travel,  and  see  more  than  he  has 
done  at  present,  before  \  enturing  to  teach  me  my 
business.  W.  R.  Fisher.  [This  correspondence 
must  now  cease.  Ed.] 


Carnations  from  MM.  Cayeux  and  Le  Clerc  ;  the  Crotons, 
Pandanas,  Cyeas,  and  Palms,  from  M.  Loius  Dalle. 

M.  Deeree  (maison  Lachaume),  made  a  charmingly  de- 
corative arrangement  with  a  group  of  Orchids  mixed  with 
Adiantum,  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  pluulosus,  aud  foliage 
Begonias  surrounded  by  Clematis,  Lilies,  Viburnum,  Hy- 
drangeas, Caladium,  flowering  Azaleas,  and  Palms. 

Orchids  were  satisfactory,  although  not  numerous.  Those 
from  M.  O.  Doix,  Chateau  de  Lamont,  Dourdan,  and  from 
M.  Cfari.es  Mabok,  of  Brunoy,  were  specially  noteworthy. 
M.  Marox's  collection  included  various  seedling  Cattleya  and 
La?lio-Cattleya,  among  them  L.  X  Itnperatriee  de  Russie,  and 
the  variety  superba,  with  losy  flowers,  were  those  most 
admired.  This  group  contained  but  one  novelty;  Lselia  X 
Mozart  of  the  same  parentage  as  L.  X  pulcherrima,  shown 
last  year  in  London  ;  many  varieties  were  staged,  one  of 
which  was  very  dark.  I  would  also  mention  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba. 

The  group  sent  by  M.  Doix,  contained  some  choice  and 
remarkable  varieties.  Among  thera  were  Cattleya  Skinneri 
alba,  C.  Mendeli,  and  C.  speciosissima,  very  fine  ;  the  rare 
Oioutoglossum  Lindeni  and  O.  tiiumphans,  luteo-purpureum 
and  radiatum  ;  Phaius  X  Norraani  tenebrosus,  richly 
coloured ;  Cattleya  Schilleriana,  of  medium  size,  but  intense 
colour  ;  Laelia  superbiens,  very  well  flowered  ;  L.  purpurata, 
Cypripedium  x  macropterum,  and  other  varieties. 

M.  Beraxek  staged  a  line  collection  ;  other  good  exhibits 
were  those  from  MM.  Cappe  et  fils,  Do  Vesinet,  Dalle  cf 
Paris,  and  Regxier  of  Fontenay-sous-Bois. 

M.  Andre  showed  a  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  plants  ; 
aud  Lycaste  Mieheliana,  a  new  species  allied  to  L.  cruenta. 

Among  the  plants  from  MM.  Cappe  et  fils  was  a  new 
hybrid  Cypripedium  from  C  ciliolare  x  C.  Charlesworthi, 
with  the  standard  of  the  latter  parent,  but  rather  longer,  and 
flushed  at  the  extreme  base  with  chestnut,  the  rest  of  the 
flower  bright  chestnut.  Among  foreign  exhibits  were  a  tine 
set  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  from  M.  Seidel,  Nur- 
seryman, Dresden ;  Azaleas  from  MM.  Helbig,  Olberc,  and 
Weissbach,  nurserymen  of  the  same  city  ;  Tulips  from 
M.  Barnaart  of  Haarlem,  &c.  Further,  Mr.  Thorburn, 
seedsman  and  florist  of  New  York,  sent  two  clumps  of 
Tansies. 

The  firm  of  Vilmorix  Andrieux  &  Co.  staged  a  tine  set  of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  fruit  section  there  were  some  splendid 
consignments  from  MM.  Parext  of  Rueil,  Salomon  of 
Thomery,  Michix,  Millet,  Cordonnier,  Motueau,  the 
Socilte  Regionale  of  Montreuil,  and  other  exhibitors.  G.  T.  a. 
Our  illustrations  (figs.  100,  101)  show  the  Horticultural  Palace, 
and  the  plantation  of  fruit-trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
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PARIS    EXHIBITION,    HORTICUL- 
TURAL  SECTION. 

The  second  exhibition,  which  opened  on  May  8,  was 
remarkable  for  the  Roses,  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs, 
hardy  annuals,  and  biennials,  and  forced  and  preserved  fruits 
that  were  staged.  The  standard  Roses  of  M.  Honore 
Defresne  of  Vitry,  and  the  cut  Roses  from  M.  Nabonnand  ot 
Golfe  Juan,  were  very  fine ;  MM.  Leve^ue  et  fils  and 
Rothbero  also  sent  beautiful  Roses.  MM.  Croux  et  fils 
sent  a  very  large  and  fine  set  of  flowering  shrubs  that  occu- 
lted the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  and  with  them  some  hybrid 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons.  The  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons of  M.  Moser  should  also  be  mentioned  ;  the 
magnificent  Lilacs  and  Clematis  of  M.  Georges  Boucher  of 
Paris;  a  small  collection  of  very  choice  Deutzias  and  Lilacs 
from  MM.  Victor  Lemoine  et  fils  of  Nancy,  the  pretty 
shrubs  from  M.  Desire  Bruneau  of  Bourg  la  Reine,  and  the 
Fieonies  from  M.  Paillet. 

MM.  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  etCie.,  of  Paris,  staged  some  fine 
masses  of  single  and  double  Cineraria  and  Calceolarias,  and  a 
fine  collection  of  hardy  plants  well  chosen  and  arranged  ;  M. 
Ferard  of  Puris,  sent  two  analogous  sets  in  which  the 
following  Phloxes  were  especially  noticeable  :  Nelsoni,  bright 
rone;  Douglasii,  and  P.  divaricata  canadensis,  of  a  deeper 
colouring  than  the  type;  and  the  same  exhibitor  also  sent 
twenty-five  varieties  of  Primula  cortusoides  grandiflora, 
very  prettily  coloured.  M.  Nonin,  of  Chatillon,  contributed 
a  small  mass  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  Sanderiana. 

The  flowering  Aloes,  and  fine  Phyllocactuses,  Cereus,  &c, 
from  M.  Simon  of  Saint  Ouen,  were  as  successful  as  in  former 
years. 

The  Palms  and  other  large  ornamental  plants  from  the 
family  of  Amtoine  Chantin,  were  exceedingly  fine. 

M.  Leon  Duval,  of  Versailles,  staged  a  pretty  little  group 
of  seedling  Vriesea,  and  some  fine  seedling  Anthuriums, 
among  them  President  Sylvestre  of  Sacy  with  an  enormous 
spathe. 

Other  exhibits  worth  mentioning,  were  the  large  flowered 
Pelargoniums  iromM.  Boitreux  ;  the  Lilacs  fromM.  AmedEk 
Lecointe;  the  fine  Canuas  from  MM.  Billiard  and  Barre, 
of  Font'.-nay  anx  Roses;  Nemesia  strumosa  from  M.  Gra'- 
vereatj  :  the  collections  of  Tulips,  Anemones,  and  other 
bulbous  plants  from  M.  E.  TuiEisait  of  Paris,  and  M.  ThiE- 
BAur  of  Legendre  ;  the  Gloxinias,  Tydsea,  Achimenes,  and 
Scutellaria  Mociuiana,   from  MM.  Vallkrand   freiies.   the 


Eriostemon  loribundum  and  Bauera  rubioides  (par  acclama- 
tion), both  from  M.  E.  Bedinghaus;  Acacia  linearis  (a  Vunani* 
mite),  also  from  M.  E.  Bedinghaus;  Pimelea  spectabilis,  from 
M.  E.  Collumbien  ;  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  from  M.  le  Comte 
O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem  ;  Adtnandra  ciliata,  from  M. 
E.  Collumbien;  Authurium  "Souvenir  dAntoine  Chantin," 
from  M.  Louis  De  Smet  (par  acclamation) ;  and  for  Azalea 
balsaminai-flora,  from  M.  Oscar  De  Smet. 

Certificates  were  allotted  for  cut  flowers  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  var.,  and  for  Cymbidium  eburneum  Lowii,  and  for 
Odontoglossum  crispum  "Souvenir  du  Jubilee,"  and  Zygope- 
talum  Perrenoudi,  and  Cattleya  intermedia  Parthenia  (par 
acclamation),  and  for  Odontoglossum  crispum  punctatum,  all 
these  plants  from  M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  ot  Bruges.  Also  for 
Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  lilacinum,  from  M.  J.  De  Cock  ; 
O.  Ruckerianum  colorans,  from  the  Societe  anonyme  horti- 
cole  "La  Lys"  of  Peteghem-lez-Deynge  ;  for  Masdevallia 
Pourbaixi,  from  M.  E.  Vervaet;  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum, 
from  M.  le  Marquis  de  Wavrin ;  for  Cattleya  Schroierse  var. 
"ami  Arthur  Vanden  Heede,"  also  from  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Wavrin;  for  Azalea  Mdlle.  Germaine  VanCoppeaolle  (braache 
fi  <:»t),  from  M.  J.  De  Kneef ;  for  Dracu-na  Armand  de  Meule- 
naere  (seeding  1S9S),  from  M.  L.  Denobele  ;  for  two  seedling 
Azaleas  from  M.  J.  Vervaene  ;  and  for  six  new  Azaleas  from 
the  same  exhibitor. 

Honourable  Mention  for  cultivation  and  blooming  were 
awarded  for  Hardenbergia  monophylla  fol.  var.,  from  M.  E. 
Bedinghaus ;  Correa  ventricosa,  from  M.  Em.  De  Cock  ; 
Libonia  tloribunda,  from  M.  Em.  Collumbien ;  and  Genista 
Evarestiaana,  from  M.  le  Comte  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Den- 
terghem. Honourable  Mention  was  awarded  for  /Erides 
Sanderianum,  from  M.  G.  Vincke-Dujardin  ;  Lielia  purpurata 
var.,  from  M.  J.  Boelens ;  and  seedling  Azaleas,  from  MM. 
Versypt  Freres  &  Soeurs. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Ma  vs.—  Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  Chair) ;  Mr.  F. 
Im  Thurn,  Mr.  Shea,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  Mawley,  and  Rev. 
G.  Henslow(Hon.  Sec). 

Peach-tnrs  diseased.— The  following  report  was  received 
from  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  upon  the  specimens  received  on 
March  20.  He  also  observes  that  he  is  continuing  the 
cultures  of  the  fungi,  as  at  present  he  is  uncertain  between 
"  Fruit-rot"  (Monilia  fructigena)and  a  form  of  Cladosporium. 
The  cause  of  discoloration  of  the  bark  of  twigs  is  evidently  a 
fungus  which  can  be  found  in  these  parts.  The  absence  of 
good  examples  of  reproductive  organs  renders  identification 
uncertain.  In  the  twigs  the  fungus  has  passed  the  winter, 
and  made  its  way  into  the  leaf-buds  and  flowers,  causing  the 
damage  there.  With  a  fungus  such  as  this  the  course  of  treat- 
ment is  summer  spraying.  Peach  foliage  [is  delicate,  and  the 
spraying  solution  must  be  dilute  ;  for  example,  Bordeaux 
Mixture  made  with  not  more  than  2  lbs.  copper  sulphate 
and  2  lbs.  quick-lime  in  each  50  gallons  of  watar.  The  foliage 
should  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  a  fine  spray,  preferably 
that  given  with  a  sprayer  like  those  supplied  by  Strawson 
aud  other  firms.  In  winter,  pruning  should  be  carried  out, 
so  as  to  remove  all  discoloured  twigs.  This  treatment  will 
probably  require  to  be  carried  out  for  several  seasons.  The 
fungus  might  be  identified  if  specimens  of  foliage  were  sent 
during  the  summer." 

Vine  leaves,  diseased.—  With  refsrence  to  those  sent  to  a 
previous  meeting,  from  Gunnersbury,  Dr.  Masters  observed 
that  no  mites  could  be  detected  by  Mr.  Michael,  who  carefully 
examined  them  ;  but  that  his  opinion  was  confirmed  that 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  berries  was  most  probably  due  to 
a  young  condition  of  Glsosporium. 

Larix  occidentalis.  —  Dr.  Masters  showed  young  cones  of 
this  species  from  Oregon,  characterised  by  having  green 
bracts,  the  European  Larch  having  them  of  a  red  colour  ;  it 
is  described  as  the  finest  timber  tree  of  N.W.  America.  It 
was  discovered  by  Douglas,  who  mistook  it  for  the  European 
species. 

MEETING  OF  THE  GHENT  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

May  7.— At  the  conjoint  meeting  of  the  Chambre  Syndicale 
des  Horticulteurs  Beiges  and  the  Societe  Royale  dAgriculture 
et  de  Botauique  de  Gand,  the  following  awards  were  made  :— 

Certificates  of  Merit  for  Cultivation  and  Flowering  for  : 
Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  from  M.  Em.  De  Cock  ;  Correa  speciosa, 
from  M.  E.  Collumbien  (par  acclamation) ;  Eriostemon 
myoporoides,  from  M.  le  Comte  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem 
(a  Vunanimite) ;  Acacia  Drummondi  (par  acclamation),  and 
Veronica  diosma-folia,  both  from  M.  E.  Bedinghaus  ;  Ken- 
nedya  purpurea,  from  M.  E.  Collumbien  (par  acclamation)  ; 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

May  10. — On  this  occasion,  the  members  of  Committee 
present  were:  Messrs.  G.  Shorland  Ball,  W.  Thompson, 
A.  Warburton,  W.  Stevens,  J.  Leemann,  E.  J.  Lovell,  W. 
Holmes,  C.  Parker,  W.  Bolton,  W.  Duckworth,  J.  Cypher, 
and  P.  Weathers  (Hon.  Sec). 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  1900-1901  session,  and 
opened  auspieicudy  for  the  Society,  which  has  now  entered 
on  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence.  The  past  year  was 
successful  in  every  way,  and  the  Society  is  in  a  sound 
financial  condition  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  has  handed 
over  the  profits  of  the  past  year's  working  to  the  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Manchester. 

The  result  of  the  competition  for  points  gained  by  exhi- 
bitors, .showed  that  Mr.  Leemann  took  the  highest  number, 
as  he  deserved.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Stone,  being  2nd;  while 
Mr.  Baxter,  of  Morecambe,  came  3rd.  Gold,  Silver-gilt,  and 
Silver  Medals  being  gained  respectively  by  these  amateurs. 
The  meeting  on  the  above  date  was  a  good  one,  and  a  nice  lot 
of  plants  were  staged. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbons), 
usually  sends  some  plant  or  flower  of  more  than  average 
merit.  The  best  that  he  sent  on  this  occasion  was  a  fine  plant 
of  C*logyne  pandurata,  a  species  which  was  for  the  first  time 
brought  before  the  Committee.  The  plant  was  sufficiently 
well  grown  to  gain  a  Cultural  Certificate  in  addition  to  the 
First-class  Certificate  almost  unanimously  awarded.  From 
the  same  collection  came  a  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra?  (Award  of  Merit) ;  and  a  good  plant  of  ,Oncidium 
concolor. 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  showed 
a  magnificent  group  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  many  fine 
Odontoglossums.  The  following  eight  plants  received  Awards 
of  Merit :— Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Magister,  O.  c.  var. 
Rodigasiana,  O.  Pescatorei  var.  Empress  Frederic,  a  beau- 
tifully spotted  form  ;  O.  c.  Mont  Blanc,  O.  x  Andersonianum 
canarie,  O.  Ruckerianum  elegaus,  O.  x  Adrians  var.  specta- 
bile,  O.  c  var.  mirabilis.  They  were  all  pretty  flowers.  A  fine 
form  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  called  Ulustris  received  an  Award 
of  Merit,  and  the  Committee  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  the 
group. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr.  Stevens),  showed  a 
cross-bred  Odontoglossum  between  O.  cirrosum  and  O.  x 
Halli,  showing  the  characters  of  each  parent,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  forms  of  O.  x  elegans  (Award  of  Merit). 
Several  other  good  plants  came  from  this  collection,  and  a 
Vote  of  Thanks  was  given  for  the  group. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  Roberts),  had  a 
small  group  of  Odontoglossums,  O.  crispum,  T.  Baxter,  being 
very  fine,  with  large  pale  rosy  markings  (Award  of  Merit) ;  a 
similar  award  being  made  for  O.  x  Adrianse  Morecambensis 
(Vote  of  Thanks). 

W.  Duckworth,  Esq.,  Flixton  (gr.,  Mr.  Tindall),  showed  a 
good  form  of  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  and 
received  a  First-class  Certificate. 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod),  sent 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  var.  Gratrixianum,  an  albino 
form  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing,  but  it  has  a  greenish 
brown  tinge  in  its  petals  instead  ot  the  Peagreeu  of  Hyeanum. 
This  plant  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  as  did  also  Odonto- 
glossum x  Wilckeanum  var.  [Prince  of  Wales,  Ladio- 
Cattleya  x  Zephyrse,  which  seems  to  be  almost  identical  with 
L.-C.  x  Ascania. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley),  sent  a 
very  Dice  group  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  Dendrobium 
nobile  Aruesias,  Award  of  Merit,  1>.  n.  Richard  Ashworth, 
which  although  undoubtedly  a  pure  nobile,  which  seemed  to 
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partake  of  some  of  the  feathers  of  D.  macrophyllum  superbum 
(Award  of  Merit).  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Lord  Methutn, 
is  a  pretty  form,  and  resembles  the  well  known  variety 
Veitchi  in  many  respects  (Award  of  Merit);  a  good  form  of 
O.  Anderson  ianuni  also  gained  an  Award  of  Merit. 

W.  Watson,  Esq.,  Stretford  fgr.,  Mr.  Jones),  sent  a  finely- 
grown  piece  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  showing  three 
spikes  of  bloom  from  one  pseudo-bulb ;  and  a  good  form  of 
Cattleya  Mendeli.  A.  Z.  Lees,  Esq.,  Stretford,  sent  a  plant 
of  Lffilio-Cattleya  x  Highbury  en  Bis,  and  ordinary  form.  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  very  fine  form  of  Cypri- 
pedium  niveum  giganteuni  (Award  of  Merit);  also  a  very 
peculiar  form  of  Lrelia  prrcstans,  and  a  good  form  of  Cattleya 
Mendeli  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

Mr.  J.  Robsox,  Altrinchara,  gained  Awards  of  Merit  for 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Lord  Roberts,  and  C.  M.  Empress,  both 
handsome  varieties. 

L'Horticole  Coloniale,  Brussels  (Linden),  exhibited  a 
fine  plant  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  var.  Memoiia  Lindeni_  rich  in 
colour,  and  of  fiue  size  (Award  of  Merit). 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  sent  a  beautiful  form  of 
Phahincpsis  amabilis  gigantea,  and  a  collection  of  Dendrobium 
Fytchianum.  Mr.  W,  Bolton,  Warrington,  staged  a  charming 
group  of  Cattleyas,  principally  C.  Mendeli,  amongst  which 
were  some  choice  forms,  one  received  an  Award  of  Merit,  the 
same  award  being  given  for  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Schrodera- 
alba.  P.  W.        

ROYAL    BOTANIC. 

May  16.— The  summer  exhibition  was  held  in  the  society's 
beautiful  gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  above  date,  and  like 
that  of  last  year  it  was  only  a  very  moderate  success.  The 
practice  of  holding  these  summer  shows  under  a  marquee 
upon  grassy  mounds  and  slopes  purposely  prepared,  has  appa- 
rently been  abandoned  since  exhibitors  have  become  so  few. 
At  any  rate,  the  exhibits  on  Wednesday  last  were  arranged  in 
the  long  corridor  that  has  usually  served  for  the  spring  shows, 
and  in  the  conservatory. 

The  few  imposing  and  attractive  collections  of  plants 
included  Roses  in  pots  from  Messrs.  W.  Patl  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries,  Herts  ;  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Cherry-trees 
in  fruit  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth  ;  and 
Cinerarias  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn.  To 
take  the  last  first,  Messrs.  Carter's  Cinerarias  were  arranged 
in  a  beautiful  group  upon  the  floor  of  the  conservatory.  The 
strain  was  that  of  cruenta  varieties,  and  these  plants  being  of 
considerable  height,  they  were  interspersed  with  dwarf  double- 
flowered  Cinerarias  and  Ferns,  and  the  effect  was  very  good, 
there  being  a  very  extensive  variety  of  tint. 

Messrs.  Rivers'  fruit-trees  were  grand,  and  were  cropped 
with  abundance  of  highly-coloured  fruits,  just  as  previous 
exhibits  from  Sawbridgeworth  have  been.  They  illustrated 
the  capital  early-fruiting  Nectarine  Cardinal,  Peaches  Duchess 
of  York  and  Waterloo,  and  Cherry  May  Duke. 

To  Messrs.  Paul's  Roses  was  due  a  large  share  of  the  floral 
effect  of  the  show.  They  had  numbers  of  Roses  in  pots,  fine 
specimens,  with  healthy  foliage  and  fragrant  blossoms  of 
brilliant  colours.  Conspicuous  among  more  popular  varieties 
were  Danmarck,  Violet  Bouyer,  Enchantress.  There  were 
also  Climbing  Mrs.  Grant  (very  fine),  Aurora,  fl  large, 
full  pink  flower;  and  Corallina,  a  pretty  little  Rose  with 
brightest  crimson,  almoEt  scarlet  buds.  Whilst  writing  of 
Roses,  we  must  mention  some  exquisite  cut  blooms  in.  large 
variety  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester. 
These  were  thown  in  the  competitive  classes,  and  their  quality 
was  very  high. 

Tulips  were  shown  capitally  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  by  Mr.  B.  Hartland,  Cork. 
Messrs.  Barr's  exhibit  included  numerous  varieties  of  May- 
flowering  Tulips,  among  which  were  "Darwin"  or  breeder 
varieties.  But  English  varieties  were  also  represented  by 
some  good  flowers.  This  firm  had  also  some  Poeticus  and 
other  late-flowering  Narcissus,  and  a  number  of  hardy 
flowering-plants,  as  Alpine  Phloxes,  &e. 

Mr.  Baylor  Hartland's  Tulips,  though  May-flowering 
varieties,  did  not  include  any  of  the  "  Darwin"  or  "breeder" 
section.  They  were  all  single  flowers,  many  of  them  very 
sweetly  scented,  and  they  were  shown  in  bunches  of  six  ; 
there  being  about  forty  varieties.  Two  of  the  prettiest  were 
The  Fawn,  which  in  form  resembled  Bouton  d'Or,  but  was 
tinted  something  like  the  plumage  of  a  dove,  and  the  interior 
base  was  rich  yellow.  The  second  variety  with  the  rather  fanciful 
name,  Leghorn  Bonnet,  was  of  two  shades  of  yellow  ;  the 
centre  of  the  segments  being  deeper  in  tint  than  the  margins. 
The  collection  included  a  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
species,  among  which  were  noticed  T.  ixioides,  which  has  a 
dark  purple  spot  at  base  ;  T.  spatulata  aurantiaca  maculata, 
T.  fnlgens  lutea,  &c.  The  flowers,  notwithstanding  they  had 
travelled  so  long  a  distance,  were  fresh  and  of  excellent 
quality  ;  and  they  were  less  symmetrical  in  form  than  are 
"  breeders." 

In  a  group  of  decorative  and  flowering  plants  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London,  S.E.,  was 
noticed  some  Streptocarpus  of  uncommon  colour  ;  some  were 
named  Royal  Blue,  and  others  Royal  Purple.  In  each 
case  the  colour  was  very  rich. 

There  were  sprays  of  the  more  attractive  of  flowering  Crabs 
and  other  shrubs,  from  Messrs.  .1.  Ciieal  &  Sons,  Lowfleld 
Nurseries,  Crawley.  Primus  .sinensis  alba  plena  was  delightful, 
as  was  Exochoida  Alberti,  with  flat  blossoms  of  five  wide 
white  petals. 

The  sweet  littlo  Daphne  Cnrorum  majus  was  present  in 
abundant  and   splendid    specimens   from   Mr.  A.   Knowleb 


Horsell  Birch  Nursery,  Woking.  Some  plants  shown  as  an 
improved  variety  had  no  distinctive  characteristic,  unless  it 
was  a  larger  and  freer  growth. 

In  the  competitive  classes,  which  throughout  were  of  little 
importance,  Mr.  T.  Abbot,  gr.  to  Camibell  Newingtox,  Esq., 
The  Holme,  Regent's  Park,  obtained  1st  prizes  for  twenty- 
four  bunches  of  cut  blooms  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
for  Gloxinias,  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  flower,  &c, 

Mr.  Geo.  Crag^,  gr.  to  W.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Percy  Lodge, 
Winchmore  Hill,  had  1st  prizes  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  and 
for  two  Drac;enas. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Avebagx  Wholesale  Pbices. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Wargrave  Gardeners'.— At  the  fortnighiiy  meeting  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Pope  (gr.  to  J.  P.  White,  Esq.,  "  The 
Willows  "),  read  a  capital  paper  on  "  Fuchsias,  and  how  to 
grow  them."  After  carefully  explaining  the  details  of  culti- 
vation, Mr.  Pope  recommended  the  following  varieties  as 
very  worthy  ones:— Beauty  of  Cleveland,  Harry  Alis,  Blue- 
bell, La  France,  Miss  L.  Vidler,  Monarch,  Blue  Beauty,  Chris 
Colman,  Washington,  M.  Hermitte,  General  Dodds,  Albert 
Del  pit,  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

Beckenham  Horticultural.— On  Friday  evening,  May  11, 
a  paper  was  read  before  the  members  of  the  above  Society  by 
Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  on  "The  cultivation  of  Fruit- 
trees  in  Pots."  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  Fi^s, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  were  all  dealt  with;  cultivation  carefully 
described,  and  varieties  recommended  for  various  seasons  and 
purposes.  Mr.  Hudson's  long  experience  and  success  as  a 
cultivator,  made  the  subject  of  value  and  interest,  as  only 
points  tried  at  Gunnersbury  House  were  given.  The  great 
recommendation  of  growing  fruit-trees  in  pots,  was  the 
succession  of  crops  that  could  be  obtained  in  one  fruit  hi  mse 
Annual  potting  was  necessary  to  keep  up  vigour,  and  low 
night  temperatures  to  prevent  over  luxuriance  of  foliage  ; 
9-inch  and  10-inch  pots  were  large  enough  for  any  tree.  A 
discussion  followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 


®bituan>. 

WILLIAM  NiCOL.— On  Saturday,  12th  inst.,  at 
Cluny  Churchyard,  Aberdeenshire,  amid  every 
manifestation  of  respect,  took  place  the  fuaeral  of 
Mr.  William  Nicol,  forester  on  the  Cluny  estates. 
Mr.  Nicol,  who  was  a  native  of  Aboyne,  Aberdeen- 
shire, served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  gardener,  and 
afterwards  went  to  England.  He  returned  to 
Scotland  to  become  gardener  to  Mr.  Pirie,  Stoney- 
wood  House,  Aberdeenshire.  From  here  he  went 
to  fill  the  post  of  land  steward  to  Colonel  Lumsden, 
of  Pitcaple.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  he  has 
been  forester  to  Lady  Gordon-Cathcart,  Cluny 
Castle.  Mr.  Nicol  leaves  a  widow  and  grown-up 
family,  and  his  death  is  much  regretted  in  the 
district  where  he  was  widely  known  and  highly 
respected. 

Markets. 


Arums 
Asparagus 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
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[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.i 

Out  Flowers,  &c. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d  ».  d. 
Maidenhair     Pern, 

per  doz.  bunches    6  0-  S  0 
Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 8  0-      D 

Mignonette,  12  bun.    4  0-60 
Narcissus,        Phea- 
sant'sEye,doz.bun.   16-20 
OdoiitogIossums,doz.  4  6-96 
Roses,  Red,  per  doz.     :i  0-  5  0 

—  Tea,  white,  doz.    2  6-46 

—  Yellow,  Perles, 
per  doz.  ...     2  6-86 

—  Safrano,  perdoz.    2  0-30 

—  Marecbal    Niel, 
perdoz.  ...     6  0-10  0 

—  Catherine  Mar- 
mot, per  dozen    4  0-60 

Smilax,  per  bunch  4  0-50 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 0  9-10 

Tulips   per  bunch  0  S-  1  6 


Fern 
bunch 
Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Cattleyas,  per  dozen  12  0-15  0 
Eucharis,  per  dozen  3  0-50 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  16-30 
Gladiolus,  scarlet, 
per  dozen 

—  white,  per  doz. 
Ixia,       per     dozen 

bunches 

Lilac,  white,  bunch 

—  mauve,  bunch... 
LiliumHarrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 

doz.  bunches ... 


2  0    2  6 
2  6 


5  0-60 

3  0-40 

4  o-  6  0 
3  6-60 

3  0    — 

4  0-  0  0 

6  0-  S  0 


S  0-12  0 


Remarks.— There  is  a  large  supply  of  Gooseberries,  demand 
slow,  with  a  decidedly  downward  tendency.    Seakale  is  past. 

Potatos. 
Main  Crop,  and  Up-to-Date,  &c,  86s.  to  100s.  ;  Dunbars, 
1108.    to    nr>.<.  ;     other    varieties,    70s.    to  95 S.  ;      Belgian   and 
German,  various,  in  bags,  3s.  6&   to  4?.      John  Bath,  S2  <& 
34,  ii  illvngton  Street,  I  ovi  nf  Garden. 


9. 

Acacias,  per  dozen  12 
Adiantums,  p.  aoz.  5 
Arbor- vitse,  var.  ,doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each    5 

Orotons,  per  doz 18 

Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Dracaenas,  var., doz.  12 

—  viridis,  perdoi.     9 
Dutch     Hyacinths, 

per  doz 8 

Ericas,  var.,per  doz.  12 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen 
Evergreens,      var. , 

per  dozen 
Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen     .., 


d.s.d-  s.  d.  s.  d% 

0-18  0  Ferns.small.per  100  4  0-  6  u 
0-7  0  Ficus  elastica,  each  16-76 
0-36  0    Foliage  plants,  var., 

0-36  0        each         

0-10  6  Genistas,  per  doz.... 
0-30  0  Lily  of  Valley,  each 
0-10  0  i  Lycopodiums,  doz. 
0-30  0  '  Marguerite  Daisies, 
0-18  0  [      per  dozen 

Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8  0-12  0 
—  Ivyleaf,  perdoz.  S  0-10  0 
Primulas,  per  doz.    5  0-8    0 
Spita  as.  per  dozen  ..  G  0-12  o 
4  0-18  0    Tulips,  per  doz.     ...    16-20 


0-15  0 
0-36  0  ! 


6  o-i8  o  ; 

4  0-18  0  I 


10-50 
6  0-9  0 
19-30 
3  0-4  0 

8  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
1  0-15  0 


Frcit.— Average  Wholesale  Pbicxp. 
i.  d.  s.  d. 


Apples,Nova  Scotia, 

■ 

and  American 

new,  per  lb.    ... 

4  0-80 

per  barrel 

16  0-20  0 

—  Alicante,  per  lb. 

3  0-40 

—  Tasmanian  (va- 

— Belgian,         ,, 

2  0-30 

rious    sorts) 

Melons,  each 

13-20 

case 

10  0-12  0 

a 

13  0     - 

Apples,     Victorian, 

—  Blood 

9  6    — 

cases        

11  0-13  0 

—  Naples 

;>  0    — 

Apricots,  box  24  ... 

10    — 

—  Valencia 

15  0-21  0 

Bananas,  bunch   .. 

6  0-80 

Peaches,  per  dozen 

Cherries,  per  box ... 

13-16 

Class  A. 

12  0-24  0 

—  in  sieve 

8  6-12  0 

Class  B. 

4  0-  9  O 

—  strikes 

8   ti      — 

Pines,  each 

2  0-  3  G 

Figs  (New),  p.  doz. 

2  0-  <*  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Gooseberries,  pecks 

3  6-40 

Class  A, 

30    - 

Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

Class  B. 

2  0    — 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

2  9-  4  0 

Vegetables 

—Average  Wholesale  Pricef. 

s.d.  i.  d. 

i.  d.  t.  d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, 

Mushrooms,  house, 

per  doz. 

2  9-  3  0 

per  lb 

0  S-0  10 

Asparagus,     Sprue, 

Onions,      picklers, 

per  bundle     ... 

04-0S 

per  sieve 

4  0- 

—  English, natural 

16-40 

—  Egyptian,     per 

—  Giant,  bundle.. 

6  0-  S  6 

cwt 

6  0    — 

—  Toulouse 

2  3    — 

Parsley,  12  bunches 

1  '3-  2  0 

Beans,    Channel 

—  per  sieve 

0  9-10 

Islands,  per  lb. 

0  9  0  10 

Peas,    French,    per 

—  French,  packets 

Flat     

3  0-  4  0 

per  lb 

0  6-  0  7 

—  Jersey,    forced 

—    —   Broad,   or 

per  lb 

0  9-0  10 

Longpods,      in 

Potatos,      New 

flats      

■ 

Channel    I  s- 

—  English     Dwf. 

lands,    frames, 

per  lb 

0  0-0  10 

per  lb 

0  21-0  3 

Beetroots,  perdozen 

10    — 

per  cwt.    ... 

20  0-22  0 

—  per  bush. 

20    - 

—  Teneriffe,     in 

Broccoli,     Cornish, 

boxes,  cwt.    ... 

14  0-1G  0 

per  crate 

7  0-12  0 

—  French  Kids., in 

Cabbage,  tally 

4  0-  6  0 

boxes,  per  lb. 

0  2J  - 

—  dozen 

10-13 

per  cwt.    ... 

14  0-17  0 

Carrots,  English,  p. 

—  Lisbon,  per  box 

0  6    — 

dozen   bunches 

2  6-30 

Radishes.  Long,  doz 

—  cwt.  bags 

3  6    — 

bunches 

0  4-0  6 

new,  bnchs. 

0  6    — 

—    roimd,  doz.   ... 

0  6     — 

Cauliflowers,       per 

Rhubarb,    home 

dozen 

3  0    — 

grown,  natural, 

Tress,  doz.  punnets 

1  «    — 

perdoz.  bundles 

13-16 

Cicumbers,  doz.  ... 

2  0-40 

—  Yorks 

0  9-10 

Endive,  new  French, 

Salad,    small,  pun- 

per dozen 

1  6     — 

nets,  per  dozen 

13    — 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

0  3    — 

Salsafy,  bundle      ... 

0  5    — 

Horseradish,    Eng- 

Shallots, per  lb.    ... 

0  3     — 

lish,  bundle   ... 

2  0    — 

Spinach,     Spring, 

—  foreign,    per 

per  bushel 

1  6-  2  0 

bundle 

10-12 

Tomatos,     Canary, 

—  loose,  per  doz. 

16     — 

deeps 

2  6-40 

Leeks,p.  doz.  bnchs. 

1  C-  1  6 

—  English,     new, 

Lettuce,      French, 

per  lb 

0   7r09 

Cabbage,  dozen 

0  6    — 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

—  French  Cos 

bunches 

2  0 

(good),  per  doz. 

3  0    — 

—  new  French,  per 

Mint,  new,    p.  aoz. 

bunch  

10    — 

bunches 

2  0    — 

Watercress,  p.  doi. 

bunches 

0  4-  0  «' 

SEEDS. 
London  :  Uag  10.  —  Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough.  London,  S.E., 
write  that  the  approaching  close  of  the  Spring  Season  finds 
stocks  and  prices  of  both  Clover  and  Grass  seeds,  alike 
moderate.  Some  low  Trefoil  has  been  bought  for  export  to 
Germany.  White  Mustard  is  scarce  and  much  wanted  ;  and 
prices  consequently  exhibit  a  distinct  advance.  Full  rates 
are  asked  for  Rap'eseed  ;  whilst  the  Linseed  market  keeps 
strong.  There  is  no  change  in  Tares.  Canary  and  Hempseed 
moves  off  slowly  on  former  terms.  The  cold  weather 
naturally  improves  the  sale  for  Blue  Peas  and  Haricot  Beans. 


CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Com  (per  imperial  <jr.),  for  the 
week  ending  May  12,  and  for  the  corresponding   -, 
1S99,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.    These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


Description. 

1S99. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat          

Bvrley         

Oats 

s.     ,1. 

2S     11 

17       0 

i 

17    11 

+    0      7 
+    0    11 

+   o     •-• 

[For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather,  sec  p.  x.) 
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The  Temple  Show.— It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  powers  that  be  will  see  this  year 
that  the  long  tents  at  the  Temple  Show  are 
pr<  perly  veutilated.  The  tent  last  year  where 
the  Begonias,  &c,  were,  was  in  the  afternoon 
more  like  the  hot  room  of  a  Turkish  bath  ;  this  is 
neither  required  by  the  plants  nor  the  public,  and 
must  be  very  trying  to  the  various  attendants  who 
are  compelled  to  remain  by  their  exhibits. 
11.  Brooman  While. 


Enquiry. 

Yon  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
RoEa  gigantea  sent  me  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  in  1898 
has  (towered  this  year,  but  not  by  any  means 
profusely.  The  plant  had  been  much  hurt  by 
strong  winds,  which  destroyed  much  foliage  and 
many  buds.  The  Rose  answered  fairly  well  the 
description  given  in  Messrs.  Paul&  Son's  catalogue, 
but  the  flowers  were  quite  white  when  open,  with 
very  beautiful  golden-yellow  stamens.  Theexpanded 
flowers  were  about  4!  inches  across.  The  buds 
were  tinged  with  yellow,  much  like  that  of  Cloth- 
of-Gold  Rose,  but  this  disappeared  as  the  flower 
opened.  I  believe  that  whatever  want  of  success 
tie  Rose  had  this  year  arose  from  what  it  suffered 
from  wind.  Alfred  Bovill,  Puerto  de  la  Cruz, 
Teneriffe,  April  21,  1900. 


lormpomlenhi 


»     The  pressure  on  our  space,  and  particularh/  the 
number  of  letters  relating  to  the  future  of,  the 
/loyal  Horticultural  Society,  are  so  great  that 
wi  are  compelled  to  leave  over  many  communi- 
cations, even  among  those  selected  for  insertion. 
Allotments  :  E.  K.    It  would  take  many  numbers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to   answer  such  of 
your  questions  as  could  be  replied  to.     Charles 
Dickens  gave  an  account  many  years  ago  of  the 
allolments    on    Sir    John    Lawes'   estate.     The 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  the 
matter  is  arranged  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  according  to  circumstances,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say  how  much  is  paid  for 
them,  or  what  is  the  rental,  whether  the  roads 
are  made  or  not,  or  whether  any  photographs  are 
to  be  had.    Some  of  the  County  Councils,  as  that  of 
Surrey,  interest  themselves  in  the  subject,  and 
the  Secretary  might  be  able  to  afford  you  some 
information. 

Auriculas  Infested  :  W.  Fostir.  The  infestation 
your  plants  are  suffering  from  at  the  root  and 
collar  is  that  of  a  mealy  aphis,  Trama  auricula?. 
You  may  remove  the  soil  and  cleanse  the  main 
roots  and  the  collars  of  the  plants  with  soft-soap 
2  oz.,  water  1  quart,  Fir-tree  oil  a  wineglassful. 
Of  course,  at  this  season  it  is  rather  risky  to 
bare  the  roots,  and  the  work  is  safer  at  the 
winter  repotting.  A  less  radical  means  of 
freeing  the  plants  of  the  lice  is  to  apply  tobacco- 
powder  with  a  small  brush. 

Books:  H.  W.  The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivator's 
Guide  Bool;  ed.  ii.,  by  H.  A.  Burberry  (pub- 
lished by  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Liverpool),  price 
5s.  Or  if  you  would  prefer  a  larger  work, 
The  Orchid  Grower's  Manual,  ed.  vii. ,  by 
Henry  Williams  (published  at  the  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London). 

Cucumbers  Diseased  :  H.  T.  A  form  of  "anthrac- 
nose,"  favoured  by  insufficient  ventilation.  It 
attacks  the  foliage  and  the  outer  skin  of  the 
fruit,  causing  the  cracked  appearance  of  speci- 
mens. With  belter  ventilation,  this  should  not 
be  a  difficult  disease  to  get  rid  of.  Experiments 
with  this  disease  have  shown  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  be  the  best  form  of  spraying  solution. 
The  formula  is  that  with  4  lbs.  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  4  lbs.  of  quicklime  in  each  GO  gallons 
of  water  used.  A  description  of  the  method  of 
preparation  has  been  given  several  times  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (see  May  20,  1899). 

FjJRN  :  G.  B.  M.  The  Fern  sent  is  not  a  Dcodia, 
but  Blechnum  polypodioides. 


Fruit  Protectors  :  R.  C.  D.  We  believe  that 
the  agent  for  the  sale  of  these  things  is  W.  H. 
Beck,  Esq.,  115,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G. 
The  patentee  was  the  Rev.  E.  Darnley  Smith,  of 
Landscove  Vicarage,  Ashburton. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  T.  F.  B.  The  "spot"  disease, 
caused  by  a  fungus,  Glaeosporium  lasticolor.  No 
cure.  Remove  all  affected  berries  and  burn  them. 
As  a  preventative  apply  sulphide  of  potassium 
once  or  twice,  at  the  rate  of  half-ounce  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  The  last  application  should  be 
followed  by  a  syringing  with  clear  rain-water  in 
four  or  five  hours. 

Holly-leaves:  A.  P.  The  Holly-fly,  Phy  tomj  za 
ilicis.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  pick  off 
or  sweep  up  as  many  leaves  as  possible  and 
burn  them. 

Insects  :  W.  J.  S.  Weevils,  Curculio  sp.  ;  most 
destructive.  Trap  them  with  slices  of  Carrot  or 
Potato,  and  go  round  at  night. — F.  W.  Cooper. 
There  were  no  signs  of  insects  in  the  plants  you 
sent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  from 
the  injured  foliage. — Seeker.  The  fly  is  a  species 
of  Htematopoda  ;  the  "grubs  "  you  refer  to  are 
pupa;,  and  may  belong  to  the  same  species. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — Col.  Thompson.  Pileamus- 
cosa.  — H.  J.  Boss.  Florence.  Orchis  provincialis, 
Balb. — M.  C,  Rothesay.  All  three  forms  of 
Ranunculus  Ficaria ;  3  is  a  white-flowered  form 
worth  preserving.  —  F.  1,  Rhipsalis  salicornioides  ; 

2,  Euphorbia  Paralias. — C.  A.  F.     1,  One  of  the 
Ginger-worts,   Scitamineoe  ;  2,   Coronilla  glauca  ; 

3,  Clematis,  not  in  bloom  ;  4,  Maurandya  Bar- 
clayana ;  5,  Sedum  carneum  variegatum.  Five 
guesses,  but  you  afford  us  no  means  of  giving  a 
better  opinion. — Raithby.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  varieties  of  Roses. — T.  P.,  Hythe.  1, 
Dendrobium  pulchellum  of  gardens  ;  2,  D. 
Pierardi  ;  3,  Vanda  tricolor;  4,  V.  suavis. — 
J.  S.  1,  Pothos  argyraea  ;  2,  Zebrina  pendula, 
and  its  variegated  variety,  more  often  called 
Tradescantia  in  gardens  ;  3,  Ruellia  Portellae. — 
Young  Gardener.  Ontario  Poplar,  Populus 
deltoidea. — /.  S. ,  Lewisham.  1,  Jacobinia 
coccinea  (Justicia  carnea  of  gardens)  ;  2,  Ribes 
aureum. — T.  F.,  Magdeburg.  Odontoglossum  x 
Andersonianum,  Oncidium  Phahcnopsis,  and  a 
very  curious  lavender-coloured  form  of  Cattleya 
Trianan. — A.  M.,  Somerset.  1,  Orchis  mascula  ; 
2,  Doronicum  plantagineum  ;  3,  Valeriana  Phu 
aurea ;  4,  Helleborus  caucasicus  ;  5,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  ;  6,  Berberis  empetrifolia. —  W.  B. 
Sprekelia  formosissima  — G.  B.  1,  Stenotaphrum 
americanum  variegatum  ;  2,  Pellionea  pulchra. — 
W.  W.  1,  Saxifraga  granulata  ;  2,  Asperula 
odorata  (Woodroffe). — B.  J.  1,  Centaurea 
montana  ;  2,  Epimedium  pinnatum  ;  3,  Geranium 
pratense ;  4,  Triteleia  unillora ;  5,  Psychotria 
jasminiSora  ;  G,  Lycaste  aromatica. — G.  C.  Erica 
caffra,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  specimen 
sent. — /.  H.  1,  Masdevallia  Harryana  splen- 
dens  ;  2,  Masdevallia  Harryana ;  3,  Chorizema 
varium  ;  4,  Boronia  elatior ;  5,  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa. — Manilla.  Scrophularia  nodosa  variegata 
and  Amelanchier  vulgaris.  —  L.  B.  Primus 
Padus. — T.  M.  We  are  not  able  to  name  your 
Bean. — A'.  X.  1,  Ulmus  montana  ;  2,  Portugal 
Laurel,  variety  ;  3,  Abies  orientalis  ;  4,  Sequoia 
sempervirens  (Redwood)  ;  5,  Perhaps  Cedrus 
Deodara,  or  some  other  Cedar ;  6,  Cephalotaxus 
pedunculata  var.  fastigiata. — L.  G.  O.  Hakea 
linearis. — A.  J.  B.  1,  Limnanthes  Douglasii ;  2, 
Sherardia  arvensis  ;  3,  Lysimachia  nemorum  ;  4, 
Geranium  molle  ;  5,  Myosotis  versicolor  ;  6,  An- 
chusa  italica  ;  7,  Saxifraga  hypnoides. —  W.  M. 
1,  Prunus  Padus,  Bird  Cherry ;  2,  Aucuba 
japonica ;  3,  next  week. — L.  G.  P.  Lomatia 
longifolia. 

Narcissus  Diseased  :  R.  W.  Your  bulbs  are  in 
a  similar  condition  to  those  referred  to  in  our 
issue  for  April  21.  But  they  are  also  badly 
gnawed  by  a  grub,  and  they  contain  many 
bulb  mites. 

Notice  to  Quit  Service  :  W.  W.  G.  If  you 
gave  a  month's  notice,  and  that  was  accepted  by 
your  master,  he  is  bound  to  pay  you  the  re- 
mainder of  the  wages  due  to  you  if  he  demand 
that  you  leave  his  service  at  an  earlier  date.  If 
you  are  living  in  a  cottage  on  the  place,  and  are 
allowed  the  usual  perquisites,  you  can  claim  for 


rent,  and  these  likewise,  for  the  unexpired  time. 
The  fact  of  there  being  no  written  agreement, 
presupposes  the  gardener  to  be  a  yearly  servant, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  one  quarter's  notice  ;  but 
this  is  now  usually  abbreviated  to  one  month,  or 
money  in  lieu  thereof.  The  gardener  is  classed 
as  a  domestic,  and  his  employer  is  charged  duty 
for  him. 

Plant  Collector  :  B.  A.  S.  There  is  not  the 
demand  for  plant  collectors  there  used  to  be, 
and  you  might  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  appointment  in  such  a  capacity.  A 
very  necessary  qualification  for  the  post  would  be 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  plants  already  in  culti- 
vation in  this  country,  and  the  best  places  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  are  botanical  gardens  and 
nurseries. 

Strawberry  Plants  Unhealthy  :  G.  F. ,  Chiches- 
ter. One  plant  in  fruit  is  badly  attacked  by 
mildew — Spharotheca  Castagnei,  the  ravages  of 
which  can  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  sulphur, 
and  by  growing  the  plants  in  warm,  sunny,  well- 
ventilated  positions  in  the  forcing -houses. 
Remove  every  affected  fruit  and  fruit-stalk,  and 
puff  sulphur  in  amongat  the  unripe  fruit  and 
leaves.  The  other  plant  has  some  of  its  leaves 
badly  overrun  with  spots  caused  by  a  fungus — 
Sphserella  Fragaria.  Plant  in  rich,  porous  soil 
in  a  warm  position  ;  and  to  kill  this  leaf  fungus  on 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
might  be  used  after  the  crop  of  fruit  is  consumed. 
Usually  this  species  of  fungus  does  but  little 
harm  to  the  plants,  and  it  is  nearly  always 
present  on  them  in  the  late  summer  months. 
It  is  good  practice  to  trim  off  the  older  leaves 
from  the  plants  in  September,  and  burn  them 
forthwith. 

Strawberries  :  S.  W.,  Newport.  The  result  of 
frost.  Those  flowers  with  black  centre  will  not 
come  to  anything. 

Tomato  -  leaves  Diseased  :  Tomato.  Leaves 
utterly  smashed  in  envelope  in  coming  through 
the  post.  Please  send  more  and  better  material, 
securely  packed  in  fresh  moss  in  a  box.  Mean- 
while, it  will  be  prudent  to  employ  sulphide  of 
potassium  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  in  one  gallon  of 
water. 

Vine  Diseased  :  E.  C,  Barnsley.  The  Vine, 
Strawberry,  and  other  leaves  from  the  vinery, 
all  showed  a  Botrytis  fungus,  probably  the  same 
as  referred  to  in  this  column  on  April  21  last. 
This  fungus  is  one  of  those  which  are  present 
everywhere  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and 
only  attacks  living  plants  that  are  in  a  weakly 
condition.  The  appearance  of  the  specimens  sent 
indicates  that  there  is  "something  wrong"  in 
the  house.  Probably  it  is  want  of  ventilation, 
the  cause  of  many  indoor  diseases  at  this  time  of 
year.  The  fresh  manure  on  the  floor  is  probably 
the  nursery  for  the  fungus.  Top  dressings  of  this 
kind  should  be  covered  over  with  soot,  ash-dust, 
coke-dust,  or  some  substance  unsuitable  for 
fungus-growth.  You  will  find  useful  hints  upon 
means  of  prevention  in  a  description  of  a 
Cucumber  -  disease  that  was  given  in  our  issue 
for  May  5  last.  If  the  house  and  soil,  but  not 
the  plants  in  it,  be  sprayed  carefully  with 
copper-sulphate  (1  lb.  in  each  20  gallons  of 
water),  it  is  probable  the  fungus  will  die  out. 
At  the  same  time  give  an  increased  supply  of 
fresh  air. 

Vines  :  G.  J.  The  leaves  appear  healthy.  We 
cannot  account  for  the  shrivelling  of  the  flowers  ; 
but  they  shall  be  examined,  and  reported  on 
later. 

Warty  Vine-leaves  :  /.  Moulton.  The  flood 
lasting  two  or  three  days  may  have  caused  the 
appearance  observel  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  which  is  due  to  excessive  humidity  in  the 
vinery  from  some  cause.  Afford  a  little  fire-heat 
by  day  and  night,  and  as  much  ventilation  as 
may  be  without  ill  effects  on  the  Vine,  and  dryer 
conditions  in  the  vinery,  and  the  wartiness  will 
not  increase.  Usually  the  warts  under  this  sort 
of  treatment  dry  up  and  change  to  a  light  brown 
colour  ;  but  in  any  case  there  is  not  much  harm 
done. 


Communications  Received.— A.  D.  H.— W.  B.  H.— R.  D.— 
H.  R.  H.— B.  F.  L.— A.  R.  P.,  Nice— A.  8.— Rev  W.  Wilts 
—J.  Cheat  and  Sons— S.  A.— A.  K.  B— W.  8.— R.  P.  B.— 
J.  8.— W.  Strugnell-G.  B.  M.— E.  B.-  C.  D.- J.  H.  G.— 
J.  W.— J.  S.— C.  W.  D.— G.  T.— W.  K.— W.  C,  Totnes.— 
R.  G. 
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THE   PHYSICAL   PROPERTIES    OF 

SOIL.* 
fT^HE  investigation  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties  of  the  soil,  its  so  called  mechanical 
analysis  into  particles  of  various  grades  of 
fineness,  upon  which  depends  to  a  large  extent 
the  amenability  of  the  soil  to  cultivation  and  its 
power  of  supplying  water  to  crops,  has  of  late 
years  received  greater  attention  than  the 
chemical  methods  of  examining  the  soil. 
Whether  too  much  was  expected  from  the 
chemist,  or  whether  the  method  itself  was 
essentially  at  fault,  certainly  the  old  way  of 
determining  the  gross  proportion  of  the  principal 
elements  of  plant  nutrition — nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  lime — present  in  the  soil,  has 
often  failed  to  yield  information  of  practical  value 
to  the  cultivator ;  hence  the  German  investigators, 
led  by  Professor  Orth,  of  Berlin,  in  analytical 
matters,  and  by  Professor  Wollny,  of  Vienna, 
as  regards  soil  physics,  have  been  more  and 
more  concentrating  their  attention  on  the 
physical  side  of  the  question.  The  example  of 
the  Germans  has  been  followed  and  extended 
by  the  younger  school  of  American  investi- 
gators in  the  various  agricultural  experiment 
stations  that  are  so  liberally  scattered  over  the 
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United  States,  with  the  result  that  the  expe- 
rimental work  carried  out  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field  on  this  subject  by  Hilgard, 
Osborne,  King,  Whitney,  and  others,  probably 
by  this  time  exceeds  in  amount  the  whole 
of  the  continental  work.  In  England,  but 
little  research  of  the  kind  has  been  done, 
hence  the  late  Sibthorpian  Professor  has 
thought  it  well  to  prepare— first,  for  a  lecture 
course  at  Oxford,  and  now  in  book  form— a 
summary  of  the  more  important  recent  inves- 
tigations, chiefly  American,  on  the  physics  of 
the  soil,  with  the  view  of  inducing  our  younger 
agricultural  teachers  to  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  questions  of  cultivation,  and  a 
little  less  to  artificial  manures.  Professor 
Warington's  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to 
the  serious  student  of  agriculture  ;  it  brings 
together  a  mass  of  information  that  was 
scattered  through  scientific  periodicals  of 
various  dates  and  countries,  whereas  hitherto 
the  only  place  where  the  English  reader 
could  find  any  general  view  of  the  subject 
was  in  that  excellent  little  book  The  Suit, 
published  by  Professor  King,  of  Wisconsin, 
in  1895. 

Soil  physics,  with  which  the  book  before  us  deals, 
is  briefly  the  study  of  the  laws  of  tilth,  of  the  acts 
of  husbandry  as  affecting  the  texture  and  water 
content  of  the  soil ;  and  as  Professor  Warington 
maintains  at  the  outset,  this  question  of  tillage 
and  management  of  the  land  is  of  far  greater  prac- 
ticil  importance  than  manuring.  Every  farmer  or 
gardener  is  well  aware  that  one  mis-timed  cultiva- 
tion may  easily  ruin  all  chance  of  getting  a  satis- 
factory crop  ;  indeed,  on  some  soils  a  single  ill- 
judged  operation  may  throw  the  land  into  a  bad 
state  that  can  never  be  rectified  during  the  whole 
rotation,  until  the  land  goes  down  to  grass  again. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  the  soil  physicist 
will  be  able  to  provide  much  more  practical  assist- 
ance to  the  cultivator  than  the  chemist  has  in  the 
past,  and  we  think  Professor  Warington  rather 
exaggerates  in  its  turn  the  value  of  a  physical 
analysis  of  a  soil ;  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  we  doubt  if  more  can  be  predicted  from 
it  than  information  of  the  most  general  kind, 
which  any  experienced  man  would  gain  by  merely 
walking  over  and  handling  the  land  on  one  or  two 
occasions. 

Professor  Warington  in  this  connection  draws 
attention  to  some  of  Hilgard's  examinations  of 
Mississippi  soils,  and  Whitney's  of  Maryland  soils  ; 
mechanical  analyses  are  given  of  land  suitable  for 
market  garden  work,  Tobacco,  Wheat,  and  grass, 
and  of  these  he  says  :  "  With  these  differences  in 
physical  constitution,  the  agricultural  value  of  soils, 
and  their  suitability  for  the  growth  of  different  crops 
are  plainly  connected.  We  could  hardly  have  a 
better  illustration  of  the  great  influence  of  physical 
structure  and  of  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be 
revealed  by  the  methods  of  mechanical  analysis." 
The  example  given  hardly  bears  out  this  opinion, 
the  classification  (market-garden  land,  Tobacco, 
Wheat,  and  grass-land)  is  of  a  very  general  kind  ; 
neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  American  work,  is 
there  a  correlation  of  the  soil  analyses  with  those 
subtle  but  real  differences  in  the  working  of  par- 
ticular soils  which  the  cultivator  learns  by  experi- 
ence ;  indeed,  we  question  if  the  American  farmer 
is  sufficiently  practised  in  the  finer  arts  of  tillage 
and  management  of  land  to  supply  the  analyst  with 
the  information  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  experimental  results.  Such  classification  as 
soil  analysis  gives  may  be  of  service  to  the  pioneer 
opening  up  new  districts,  or  introducing  more 
specialised  crops  in  what  has  been  a  roughly  culti- 
vated region  ;  but  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
there  exists  a  body  of  actual  experience  about  the 
behaviour  of  almost  every  individual  field,  the  soil 
physicist  has  still  to  learn  from,  and  not  to  teach, 
the  cultivator. 

Our   own   experience  would   tend  to  show   that 


the  problems  of  soil-texture  are  too  complex  to 
be  solved  by  a  consideration  alone  of  the  sizes  of 
soil  particles.  We  have  found,  for  example,  that 
soil  samples  from  almost  contiguous  fields  on  a 
well-marked  tract  of  land  that  possessed  special 
cultural  characteristics,  yet  would  vary  by  more 
than  cent,  per  cent,  in  their  proportions  of  sand 
and  clay,  although  there  were  no  differences  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  land  to  tally  with  these  variations 
in  mechanical  composition. 

The  first  chapter  of  Professor  Warington's  book 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
mechanical  analysis.  On  the  whole,  he  appears  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  process  of  grading  the 
soil  particles  by  means  of  water  running  at  various 
speeds,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  greatest 
refinement  by  Hilgard  ;  andSchlcesing's  deeantatien 
method,  which  is  practised  in  France  and  Belgium, 
is  dismissed  as  crude.  But,  as  Petermanu  has 
pointed  out  in  his  book  on  the  Analyses  of  Belgian 
Soils,*  the  alkaline  solution  employed  in  Schltesing's 
method  ensures  that  the  material  estimated  as 
'clay''  shall  correspond  very  fairly  in  its 
chemical  nature  to  pure  clay,  i  e.,  hydrated 
silicate  of  alumina,  and  with  this  our  ex- 
perience agrees  ;  whereas  the  "  clay "  separated 
by  the  other  methods  is  much  more  largely  mixed 
with  sand  particles  of  excessive  fineness.  Of  course, 
Hilgard's  method  is  of  great  refinement  in  grading 
the  particles  of  sand.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, if  this  refinement  is  not  something  of  a  snare, 
tempting  the  observer  to  consider  his  work  more 
accurate  than  is  possible  from  the  nature  of  the 
material ;  for  our  observations  seem  to  show  that  in 
a  country  like  England,  of  a  markedly  undulating 
surface,  that  has  long  been  under  cultivation,  the 
mechanical  composition  of  the  soil  varies  enor- 
mously, even  from  field  to  field  on  the  same  type 
of  land. 

Chapters  II.  and  III.  deal  with  the  relation  of 
the  soil  to  water,  the  movements  of  water  within 
the  soil  as  affected  by  cultural  operations  like 
ploughing,  hoeing,  mulching,  and  rolling — this  is 
the  part  of  the  book  that  will  particularly  appeal 
to  the  gardener,  for  here  he  will  find  explained  the 
principles  that  underlie  much  of  his  practice  in  the 
management  of  the  land,  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  these  principles  cannot  but  quicken  his  observa- 
tion when  at  work,  and  his  powers  of  dealing 
with  a  novel  situation.  The  discussion  is  plentifully 
illustrated  by  accounts  of  actual  experiments, 
mostly  carried  out  in  America,  and  very  skilfully 
devised  to  illuminate  the  point  at  issue  ;  while,  as 
he  reads,  the  thoughtful  gardener  or  farmer  will  be 
able  to  supply  a  running  comment  from  his  own 
experience. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
movement  of  salts  in  the  soil,  with  the  composition 

f  drainage  waters,  and  the  loss  of  plant  food  that 
thereby  results,  and  particularly  with  the  sterility 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of  saliDe  residues 
in  or  near  the  surface,  when  the  percolation  of 
rain  -  water  through  the  soil  is  exceeded  by 
evaporation  at  the  surface.  Under  such  conditions 
the  soluble  parts  of  the  soil  unused  by  plants, 
such  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia 
and  common  salt,  may  accumulate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  white  incrustation  on  the 
surface  that  renders  the  land  wholly  or  partially 
sterile  ;  this  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  white 
alkali  soils  of  America,  and  again  in  other  hot 
countries  where  irrigation  is  carelessly  practised 
without  under-drainage.  The  phenomenon  on  a 
small  scale  is  not  unknown  to  gardeners.  Plants 
kept  in  pots  for  some  time  without  a  change  of 
soil,  and  watered  regularly  with  spring  or  well- 
water,  gather  up  a  hurtful  excess  of  saline  matter  ; 
and  we  have  seen  on  a  greenhouse  Hose-border  a 
characteristic  saline  efflorescence  due  to  "white 
alkali  "  from  the  water  used.  The  remedy  is  in  all 
cases  the  same— to  wash  the  salts  out  of  the  soil 
into  the  subsoil  by  increasing  the  amount  of  per- 
eolation  through  the  soil.      Professor  Wariugton 
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might  have  found  aa  interesting  illustration 
of  the  point  in  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  book  on 
Egypt,  where  he  shows  how  the  English  irrigation 
engineers  found  many  of  the  lands  had  been 
rendered  sterile,  because  only  the  old  irrigation 
canals  bringing  the  Nile  water  to  the  fields  were  in 
use,   while    the    canals    at    a   lower   level,   which 

hould  have  returned  to  the  Nile  the  water  that 
had  percolated  through  the  soil,  had  been  allowed 
to  decay.  When,  however,  the  drainage  canals 
were  restored,  and  the  lands  well  drowned  to  wash 
out  the  saline  matter  that  had  accumulated  by 
evaporation,  the  fertility  returned. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  thank  Professor 
Warington  for  a  very  instructive  book  on  a  little- 
known  subject,  that  cannot  but  be  fruitful  both  of 
thought  and  of  suggestion  to  the  agricultural 
teachers  to  whom  it  is  commended,  and  also  to  the 
gardenerand  farmer.  We  cannot,  however,  help  wish- 
ing that  the  book  were  something  else — it  is  after 
all  a  compilation  that  might  have  been  drawn  up 
by  another  man.  What  the  younger  generation  of 
agricultural  investigators  and  teachers  would  have 
accepted  from  the  Sibthorpian  Professor  with 
even  fuller  gratitude,  would  have  been  a  little 
more  criticism  and  suggestion  of  fruitful  lines  of 
research.  The  energy  of  the  American  researchers 
in  accumulating  results  is  not  always  tempered  by 
wisdom,  sometimes  the  wood  cannot  be  seen  for 
the  trees,  and  instead  of  a  wholesale  commendation 
of  their  work,  we  should  have  preferred  an  ampler 
measure  of  the  judgment  and  long  experience  of 
Professor  Warington  himself.  A.  D.  H. 


A   FINE    CEDAR. 

Westfelton  is  not  only  remarkable  for  the 
original  Dovaston  Yew  figured  at  p.  147,  ante,  but 
for  a  noble  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  in  its  winter  garb  (see  fig.  102).  It  has 
attaiued  a  height  of  105  feet,  and  fortunately  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  injured  by  former  falls  of 
snow,  as  is  so  often  the  case. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 
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LINDENIA. 

The  last  issued  number  contains  figures  and 
interesting  historical  details  concerning  : — 

Cypripedium  Gertrude  Hollington  var.  Illvstris.—  The 
original  cross  was  between  C.  ciliolare  and  C.  bellatulum,  and 
was  figured  in  our  columns  in  1S95,  vol.  ii.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Ayling,  gr.  to  A.  J.  Uollington,  Esq.  The  present 
variety  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  lustre  of  its  colour  ; 

t.  DCXCIII. 

Sophronitis  violacea.- Discovered  by  Gardner  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  this  species  is  remarkable 
for  its  rosy-purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  winter ; 

t.  DCXCJT. 

Acineta  Homeoldti,  Lindley.— A  noble  Venezuelan  species, 
with  pendulous  racemes  of  large  flowers,  with  ovate  acute 
yeuow  segments,  densely  maculate,  and  a  shovel-shaped  rosy, 
purple  lip,  partly  encircling  the  column  ;  t.  dcxcv. 

Odontoolossum  crjspcm  var.  primatum,  Lind.— Flowers 
of  medium  size,  flat,  pentagonal,  lobes  oblong,  acute,  the 
petals  broadest  pure  white,  richly  coloured  with  violet  spots  ; 
the  lip  is  included  lanceolate,  undulate,  white,  with  violet 
spots,  and  yellow  at  the  base ;  t.  dcxcvi. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri. 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  this  graceful  and  showy 
Dendrobium  is  in  flower  at  the  present  time  in 
the  collection  of  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stam- 
ford Hill.  There  were  at  one  time  no  fewer  than 
106  fully  expanded  blooms  on  the  plant.  D.  Fal- 
coneri, which  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chroniele,  1856,  p.  692,  has,  since 
then,  been  imported  from  various  districts  in  the 
highlands  of  Hindostan,  but  owing  to  its  require- 
ments not  being  generally  understood  by  cultivators, 
few  have  succeeded  in  making  it  grow  satisfactorily 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  best  position  for  it  is 
said  to  be  one  that  is  close  to  the  glazed  end  of  a 
moist  intermediate  -  house,  or  in  some  similar 
position  where  its  slender,  knotted  stems  can  be 
sustained  in  a  plump   condition.     Light   spraying 


daily  during  growing  time  is  also  recommended. 
The  flowers  on  Mr.  Pitt's  plant  are  3  inches 
across,  white,  tipped  with  amethyst-purple ;  the 
lip  having  a  maroon-purple  disc,  with  orange 
blotches  on  each  side. 


The  Rosary. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COMING  SEASON. 

As  the  month  of  May  progresses,  and  the 
"winter  of  our  discontent  "  has  passed,  we  very 
naturally,  if  we  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  culture 
of  the  Rose,  ask  ourselves  what  sort  of  season  it 
will  be,  and  although  long  experience  has  proved 
that  the  forecasts  frequently  made  have  b  ?en  all 
upset  by  the  character  of  the  weather  of  our  fickle 
climate,  we  are  still  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
pleasant  though  uncertain  work.  We  know,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  connected  with  the  prospects  of 
the  season  by  what  we  have  already  gone  through. 

It  has  been  in  many  respects  a  strange  season  ; 
the  mild  autumn  weather  which  preceded  and  ran 
up  to  nearly  Christmas  kept  some  kinds  of  Roses 


FlO.  102.— A    LARGE   CEDAR   OF  LEBANON   AT    WESTFELTON, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


in  a  state  of  growth.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Teas,  many  of  which,  with  their  brilliant- 
tinted  foliage  were  full  of  young  shoots  and  even 
incipient  buds  ;  and  when  to  this  mild  weather  suc- 
ceeded some  sharp  touches  of  frost  in  December, 
these  young  shoots  were  cut  back,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  bloom  was  all  overthrown.  This  did 
not  hold  so  much  with  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  as  they 
do  not  grow  on  so  late  in  the  autumn  as  the  Teas.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  damage  done  to  Tea  Roses  come  more 
from  the  west  of  England  than  the  east.  We  have 
always  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  mildness 
with  the  western  and  south-western  counties,  and 
have  always  thought  that  it  was  more  easy  to  grow 
Tea  Roses  there  than  in  the  east.  This  mildness  is 
generally  associated  with  damp,  and  when  both  of 
these  are  present,  and  frost  comes,  it  is  natural 
that  the  Roses  should  suffer ;  and  hence  it  comes 
to  pass  that  Tea  Roses  do  so  much  better  in  an 
elevation  some  300  ft.  or  400  ft.  above  sea  level 
than  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  damp  which 
arises  in  sheltered  positions  and  low-lying  grounds. 
Thus,  I  have  never  seen  Tea  Roses  more  flourishing 
than  those  grown  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  at 
Birch  Vicarage,  in  Herefordshire.     And  now  let  us 


see  what  the  forecast  is  from  the  west  of  England. 
From  Oxford  I  hear  that  considerable  damage  has 
been   done  to   the  Teas   by  the    December  frosts. 
They    had    made    a    good    deal    of    growth    pre- 
viously,   continuing,    as     their     wont     is,    to    put 
forth  fresh  shoots  when  the  weather  is  favourable  :. 
these  being  "lishy  "and  full  of  sap,  succumbed  easily 
to  the  spell  of  frost  that  we  had  in  December.    Of 
course,  so  far  as  dwarfs  were  concerned,  this  would 
only  result  in  pruning  away  all   the  injured  wood 
and  trusting  to  the  later  buds  pushing  up,  but  this 
must  of  course  result  in  a  later  bloom.    Again,  from 
a  large  grower  at  Bath  I  have  the  following  in- 
formation :   "  I  am  afraid   the  sharp  morning  frost 
of  the  last  day  or  two  has  injured  the  Roses  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  yesterday  it  was  very  keen,   and 
the  young  growths  of  the  maidens  were  quite  black 
in  the  afternoon.     I  do  not  know  how  the  east  of 
England  has  fared,  but  from  what  I  hear  it  appears 
to  be  general  in  the  west ;  it  points,  I  think,  to  a 
late-flowering  seasou."    From  the  east  of  England  I 
have  the  following  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
amateur  Tea  Rose  growers,  and  the  other  from  a 
well  known  professional  grower,  the  former  says  : 
"  I  do  not  think  I  have  a  single  standard  seriously 
injured,  although  many  of  them  were  absolutely  un- 
protected.   I  do  not  mean  that  some  of  the  wood  did> 
not  show  any  signs  of  being  touched  by  the  frost,  but 
I  do  mean  that  the  ordinary  pruning  removed  all 
such  wood.     With  the  dwarfs  it  was  different,  the 
wood  in  the  majority  being  injured  right  down  to- 
the  ground  line.     I   think  I  shall  only  lose  a  very 
few,  perhaps   hardly  any  ;  and  I  do  not  consider 
my  dwarf   Teas   suffered   any   more   when   unpro- 
tected  than   did   my  H.P.'s   and   H.    Teas — these 
were   very  hardly  hit."'     The   professional    grower 
says:   "The  Teas  and   H.P.'s  wintered  all  right,, 
both  as  standards  and  dwarfs,  with  now  and  then 
an  exception  ;    Marchioness   of    Londonderry   was 
the  only  sort  noticed  which   got  really  hard   hit, 
and  this  made  very  strong  late  growth,  and  so  was 
very  liable  to  catch   it.     There  have  been  several 
sharp  frosts  lately,  the  last  one  was  on  Wednesday* 
April  25,  8°  or  103  ;  all  early  pruned  Teas  and  H.P.'s 
that  had  shot  out  were  cut  back  by  this  frost,  and 
also  many   of    the   maidens.      These   spring   frosts 
really  do  us  more  harm  than  the  winter  ones,  and 
unless  we  get  a  sudden  change  to  warm  weather, 
Roses  must  be  very  late. "     How,  then,  can  we  in- 
any  way  forecast  in  our  very  fickle  climate  ?     Here, 
for  instance,    we   have   had   during   the  past   few- 
days  temperature  equal   to  that  in  the  middle  of 
July,  ranging  as  high  as   73°.     Everything,  there- 
fore, seems  to  make  it  likely  that  the  season  will! 
be   a  late   one,   and   that  our   earlier    shows   will 
suffer  in  consequence. 

There  have  been  considerable  changes  amongst 
our  exhibitors.  In  a  paper  I  wrote  some  time  ago, 
I  said  the  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  exhibitions 
seemed  to  me  amongst  the  largest  exhibitors  in  the 
amateur  section,  namely  the  withdrawal  of  so  many. 
We  know  how  several  in  this  division  have  during 
the  last  few  years  withdrawn.  I  need  only  mention- 
the  names  of  Baker,  Jowett,  Hall,  and  Whitwell,  to- 
show  how  true  this  is,  and  now  two  more  have 
passed  away  in  the  persons  of  Dr.  Budd  of  Bath. 
and  Mr.  Haywood  of  Reigate  ;  and  I  know  but  of 
two  or  three  who  will  be  found  probably  entering 
the  lists  this  year  in  that  division.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  matter  for  regret  not  only  for  the  show  itself, 
but  also  for  the  exhibitors  themselves,  for  it  is  dull 
work  when  the  race  runs  between  two,  or  at  the- 
most  three.  It  needs  the  spur  of  competition  to 
give  zest  to  the  struggle,  for  it  is  not  with  R.ose 
exhibitors  as  it  used  to  be  said  (whether  correctly 
or  incorrectly  I  do  not  vouch  for),  as  at  a 
certain  regatta  with  which  I  was  acquainted, 
and  where  the  contest  was  for  rowing-boats, 
that  the  crews  used  to  make  arrangements  as  to 
the  place  which  their  respective  boats  were  to 
occupy  at  the  close  of  the  race  ;  so  that  while  the 
spectators  fondly  imagined  that  these  crews  were 
doing  their  best  to  outstrip  one  another,  they  were 
really  only  keeping  the  places  which  they  had 
arranged  they  should  each  occupy.     Of  course,  the 
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•same  does  not  bold  good  with  trade  exhibitors  if  the 
iirm  be  a  good  one  ;  the  death  of  the  proprietor 
only  makes  a  change  in  the  personnel,  but  does  uot 
affect  the  position  of  the  firm,  and  the  old  sajiug 
may  be  applied  to  them — "  Le  Iioi  est  mort,  vive  le 
Hoi."  It  becomes  questionable  then  whether  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  leseeu  the  Dumber  of 
flowers  required  to  be  exhibited  in  the  higher 
classes  of  amateurs.  It  is  said  that,  if  this  were 
done,  there  would  be  no  tail  in  the  boxes  ;  that  i?, 


we  must  always  recollect  that  a  garden  Rose  is  not 
necessarily  one  which  from  its  inferiority  in  some 
form,  cannot  be  recognised  an  an  exhibition  variety. 
Wild  Hose. 


THE  LUCOMBE  OAK 

Is  a  natural  hybrid  originally,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Lucombe,  between  Q.  tuber,  the  Cork  Oak,  and  Q. 
arris,  the  Turkey  Oxk.     Its  history  is  well  known, 


Fig.  103. — a  lucombe  oak  as  grown-  in  the  exeter  nursery,  exeter. 


no  flowers  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
best  of  the  box,  aud  that  we  should  get  a 
!arger  number  of  exhibitors  who  now  feel  them- 
selves hopelessly  shut  out  by  the  growers  of  larger 
numbers.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  the  case, 
and  indeed  I  have  known  several  instances  whero 
an  exhibitor  who  grew  a  much  smaller  number  of 
plants  was  able  not  only  to  hold  his  own,  but  to 
Vieat  those  who  had  a  much  larger  Dumber. 

With  regard  to  garden  Hoses,  I  think  we  may 
Jook  forward  with  some  degree  of  interest.  There 
are  some  Hoses  which  seem  to  promise  a  break 
in  classes,  not  hitherto  recognised  amongst  us  ;  but 


and  was  first  given  to  the  public  in  the  Pit  loaophical 
Transaction*  in  1772  It  was  raised  from  an  acorn 
of  Q  cetris,  which  was  in  juxtaposition  to  oue  of 
Q,  suber.  Mr.  Lucombe  grew  it  for  several  years, 
and  at  length  had  it  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  eofh'n  made  of  it ;  but  his  life  was  so 
long  continued  that  he  had  another  aud  larger  tree 
cut  down,  and  kept  the  planks  under  his  bed,  till 
at  leogtb,  in  his  101st  year,  he  died.  Our  illus- 
tration (fig.  103)  shows  one  of  the  Lucombe  Oaks 
growing  till  lately  in  the  Exeter  Nurseries.  A  full 
account  of  the  tree  is  given  iu  Loudon's  Arboretum, 
iv.,  1S53.     The  foliage  is  nearly  evergreen  aud  very 


variable,  so  much  so  that  it  is  diffi  :ult  to  separate  tha 
Lucombe  from  the  Fulham  varieties.  A  magnifi- 
cent specimen  used  to  form  one  of  the  attractions  of 
Osborne's  nursery,  but  the  builder  has  loug  since 
replaced  it  and  other  treasures  by  long  lines  of 
unlovely  "villas." 


Market  Gardening. 

-■■■    • 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

Among  the  number  of  new  varieties  there  is 
nothing  that  supersedes  the  favourite  "Madame 
Crousse, "  which  has  been  grown  for  market  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  dwarf 
bushy  plant,  in  which  state  when  well  flowered  it 
makes  a  fine  plant  for  decorations.  Large  quantities 
of  plants  are  also  used  for  window-boxe3,  and  as  a 
beddiDg  plant  it  is  a  general  favourite.  Of  those 
which  have  found  favour  more  recently,  "  Galilee  " 
does  not  spread  so  much  as  Madame  Crousse,  but 
it  makes  a  fine  pot  plant,  producing  its  bright  rosy- 
pink  blossoms  in  great  profusion.  I  may  add  that 
this  is  one  of  the  older  varieties,  which  has  only 
recently  been  recognised  as  a  useful  market  plant. 
Ryecroft  Surprise  is  another  useful  variety,  but 
this  is  not  quite  so  free  as  a  spring  plant,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  autumn 
flowering  varieties.  There  are  few  plants  which 
better  repay  for  a  little  extra  care  in  their  culture. 
In  their  proper  season,  well  grown  plants  always 
find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  ;  the  period  when 
they  are  most  in  demand  being  from  Easter  until 
the  end  of  June. 

To  make  good  plants  for  4S  (5  inch)  pots,  the 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  early  in  the  autumn. 
The  best  method  of  securing  good  stock  is  to  plant 
out  in  a  dry  exposed  position,  giving  plenty  of 
room.  Short  jointed  cuttings  with  firm  wood  are 
the  best  ;  the  cuttings  may  be  rooted  in  the  open, 
or  in  a  cold  frame.  Potted  singly  in  September  and 
during  the  winter,  they  should  be  kept  fairly  dry. 
A  little  fire-heat  may  be  necessary,  but  plenty  of 
light  and  air  are  more  important.  They  may  be 
stopped  once  or  twice,  and  should  be  ready  for 
their  flowering-pots  early  in  January.  The  potting 
compost  should  not  be  too  rich,  and  maybe  pressed 
firmly.  If  the  plants  have  been  kept  short  and 
sturdy,  they  will  not  require  sticks  until  after  tbey 
are  potted  into  their  flowering-pots  ;  but  this  should 
be  done  before  the  plants  begin  to  fall  over,  using 
"2  feet  long  sticks.  After  the  first  flower-trusses 
are  well  advanced,  liquid-manure  may  be  freely 
afforded  to  the  plants,  and  if  the  weather  be  dry  and 
warm,  the  syringe  may  be  used  daily  until  the  first 
flowers  begin  to  open. 

Green-fly  is  often  very  troublesome,  and  if 
allowed  to  get  well  established,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  eradicate,  as  the  leaves  curl  up  and 
protect  them  from  the  effects  of  fumigation.  On 
the  first  appearance,  or  even  before  aDy  fly  cau  be 
seen,  it  will  be  advisable  to  fumigate  periodically  ; 
or  if  the  fly  gets  a  start  when  it  is  too  windy  for 
fumigating,  the  plants  should  be  "dipped"  in  an 
insecticide.  Of  white-flowering  varieties,  "  Kate 
Wilson  "  is  the  best,  and  is  most  useful  as  a  basket 
plant.  A.  Hemsley. 


BRITISH  FORESTRY. 

{Continued  from  ;>.  30S.) 

V.— CONVERSION   OF  COPPICE  WOODS 
INTO   HIGH   FORESTS. 

There  was  a  time,  when  coppice  woods  yielded 
such  high  returns,  that  this  method  of  treatment 
was  doubtless  the  most  profitable  which  could  bo 
adopted.  Now,  however,  matters  have  changed. 
Oak  bark  has  fallen  in  value  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  surplus  of  the  sale  value  over  the  cost 
of  peeling  aud  preparing  the  bark  has  become 
very  small.  Not  loug  ago  I  had  to  do  with  an 
extensive  area  of  Oak  coppice  woods  ia  the  south 
of  England,  which  gave  of  late  years,  after  deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  cutting,  peeliug,  &a.,  an  income  of 
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about  four  shillings  an  acre  annually.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  administration, 
rates,  taxes,  &o. ,  these  lands  give  practically 
no  income  at  all.  Nor  is  Oik  bark  likely 
to  rise  again  in  price.  There  is  not  only  an 
ever  increasing  import  of  foreign  tanning  materials, 
but  it  is  almost  certain  that  before  long,  tanning 
will  be  done  chiefly  with  artificially  prepared 
agents.  Hence,  one  group  of  coppice  woods  is 
financially  lost.  Matters  are  only  little  better  as 
regards  other  coppice  woods.  Where  Ash  can  be 
grown,  fair  financial  results  may  still  be  obtained, 
and  in  certain  localities  Hazel  sells  as  yet ;  but 
takiDg  coppice  woods  as  a  whole,  their  value  has 
fallen  so  much,  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
consider  their  position  in  rural  economy.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  game  preserves,  coppice  in  combination 
with  standards  may  still  be  indicated,  but  in  all 
other  cases,  coppice  woods  should  be  converted  into 
high  forests,  whenever  the  proprietor  looks  forward 
to  the  realisation  of  reasonable  returns  from  his 
woodlands. 

When  conversion  has  been  decided  on,  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  ^rry  it  through  step  by  step  as 
the  coppice  in  each  section  of  the  wood  reaches 
the  most  profitable  age.  As  soon  as  the  coppice 
has  been  cut,  it  Bhould  be  interplanted  with 
suitable  timber  trees  ;  the  plants  being  placed 
between  the  stcols.  They  will  grow  up  with  the 
fresh  stool-shoots,  the  latter  providing  shelter  to 
the  soil,  and  driving  the  seedling  plants  up.  As 
the  shoots  are  likely  to  grow  at  first  quicker  than 
the  seedling  plants,  the  area  must  be  gone  over 
repeatedly,  and  the  plants  freed  from  interfering 
stool-shoots.  During  these  operations,  only  so 
much  of  the  shoots  should  be  cut  away  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants, 
the  rest  being  left  to  protect  the  soil.  Subse- 
quently, one  of  two  plans  may  be  followed  :  if  the 
height-growth  of  the  seedling  plants  is  sufficiently 
rapid  to  outstrip  the  coppice  shoots  after  some 
time,  the  two  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on  together. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coppice  outstrips  the 
seedling  trees  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  then 
it  may  be  cut  over  once  more,  and  the  subsequent 
shoots  will  assume  the  shape  of  an  underwood, 
until  the  seedling  trees  finally  close  up  overhead, 
and  kill  out  the  underwood. 

The  question,  what  trees  to  plant,  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  selection  depends,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  on  the  special  conditions  of  each  locality  ; 
but  the  following  remarks  may  prove  usefuL  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  fast-growing  species  are  indi- 
cated, such  as  Larch,  Ash,  Douglas  Fir,  and  various 
Pines,  say,  Scotch,  Corsicau,  and  Weymouth. 
The  first  three  should  be  planted  only  on  fairly 
good  soil,  and  in  otherwise  suitable  localities. 
Larch,  particularly,  should  not  be  planted  if  the 
disease  is  prevaleut  in  the  locality,  and  under  any 
circumstances  only  on  cool  aspects.  Ash  requires 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  while 
Douglas  Fir  is  partial  to  sheltered  positions.  In 
warm  localities  and  on  indifferent  soils  the  three 
Pines  are  indicated.  As  regards  Oak,  Sycamore,  and 
similar  timber  trees,  1  should  only  recommend  them 
in  the  case  of  really  fertile  lands,  and  then  the  stool 
shoots  must  be  periodically  reduced  in  size  and 
height,  until  especially  the  Oak  can  hold  its  own 
against  them. 

When  interplanting  coppice  woods,  it  is  essential 
that  the  plants  should  he  given  the  best  possible 
chance  of  holding  their  own  against  the  stool 
shoots,  hence  vigorous  plants  with  a  well-developed 
natural  root  system  should  be  chosen,  and  they 
should  be  placed  into  pits.  None  of  that  barba- 
rous system  called  notching,  under  which  the  roots 
are  all  pushed  to  one  side. 

I  desire  on  this  occasion  to  invite  some  attention 
to  the  Douglas  Fir.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  (November  10,  1888,  and 
following  numbers),  a  lengthy  account  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  species  in  Scotland.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  saw  in  Gloucestershire  a  wood  about  thirty 
years  old,  planted  on  a  steep  northern  slope,  which 
had  between  5U00  and  6000  cubic  feet  of  timber  to 


the  acre.  Such  a  result  is  so  invitiog,  considering  the 
value  of  the  timber,  that  the  extended  cultivation 
of  Douglas  Fir  in  suitable  localities  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, it  requires  fairly  fertile  soil,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  shelter  against  strong  winds.  That 
shelter  it  will  generally  receive  when  planted  into 
coppice  in  cool  aspects  ;  hence  this  tree  Reserves 
special  attention  in  the  conversion  of  coppice- woods 
into  high  forest. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  about  Silver  Fir  and 
Spruce.  In  many  cases  these  species  may  be 
planted  into  coppice  woods.  They  stand  much 
shade,  especially  the  Silver  Fir,  and  when  they 
have  once  commenced  to  go  ahead,  they  will 
speedily  overtop  the  coppice  shoots.  I  have  myself, 
since  1894,  planted  Spruce  into  coppice,  on  an  area 
of  1,700  acres,  so  far  with  complete  success.  I 
have  found  the  cost  of  going  over  the  areas,  to  help 
the  Spruce  against  the  coppice  shoots,  very  small, 
and  in  the  older  plantations,  now  seven  years  old 
the  Spruce  does  not  require  any  further  help.  The 
value  of  Spruce  timber  in  Britain  is  at  present 
small,  but  if  the  trees  are  grown  in  fully  stocked 
woods,  it  will  produce  timber  of  a  higher 
quality,  because  the  annual  rings  will  be  narrower, 
and  the  stems  free  of  branches  to  a  good  height. 
As  to  quantity,  Spruce  is  a  good  producer  ; 
on  soil  of  fair  quality  100  cubic  feet,  according 
to  quarter-girth  measurement,  per  acre  and  year 
may  safely  be  relied  on.  I  have  myself  a  Spruce- 
wood  now  forty  years  old,  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  south-eastern  slope,  the  under  lying  rock 
being  clay-slate,  at  an  elevation  of  1,100  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  has  produced  127  cubic  feet,  quarter- 
girth  measurement,  per  acre  a  year.  Such  woods 
will  pay  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  them,  apart  from  any  rise  in  the  price 
of  timber  in  the  future.  W.  Schlich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
May  12,  1900. 


BULBOUS    IRISES. 

(Continued  from  p.  30S.) 
/.  Foslcriana.  — This  small  flowered  species,  native 
of  Afghanistan,  is  apparently  confined  to  botanic 
gardens,  or  gardens  where  bulbs  are  made  a  specialty. 
It  has  slender  leaves,  a  stem  a  foot  or  so  high, 
bearing  one  small  yellow  flower,  with  spatulate, 
conspicuous,  purplish  standards,  disposed  hori- 
zontally. I  have  not  had  the  plant  under  cultiva- 
tion, nor  have  I  heard  of  bulbs  being  offered  for 
sale.  A  far  better  plant,  with  golden-yellow 
flowers,  may  be  found  in — 

/.  orchioides,  a  new  species,  with  the  leaves  of 
I.  alata.  It  produces  a  stem  above  a  foot  high, 
bearing  several  bright  yellow  flowers  from  2J  to 
3  inches  across  ;  each  flower  proceeds  from  a  boat- 
shaped  bract  or  sheath,  which  clasps  the  stem.  The 
falls  of  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow  on  the  type, 
with  a  blotch  of  purple  on  each  side  of  the  crest, 
which  runs  down  the  claw.  It  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  list  of  Irises  of  horticultural  merit, 
being  quite  hardy  ;  flowering  with  I.  caucasica  in 
March.  At  present,  the  prices  for  bulbs  of  flower- 
ing size  rule  far  too  high  to  allow  of  extensive 
planting.     It  comes  from  Turkestan. 

/.  orchioides  aendea,  flowers  lilac  with  a  bright 
yellow  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  blade  of  the  fall. 
It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  type,  and  will  flourish  in 
any  well- drained  soil.  From  a  garden  point  of 
view,  the  type  is  the  more  useful,  the  colour  being 
more  decided  and  bright. 

/.  Rosenbachiana,  a  rare  and  handsome  species, 
producing  three  sessile  flowers  of  large  size,  white 
in  colour,  flushed  with  lilac  and  marked  with 
purple  on  the  falls.  The  Btyles  are  erect,  not 
deeply  cleft,  or  serrated  on  the  margins  ;  the  stan- 
dards being  spatulate  and  drooping.  The  colour 
forms  of  this  plant  are  numerous.  The  falls 
are  white  at  the  top,  red-purple  in  the  middle, 
creamy  white  at  the  base,  with  reddish-purple 
veins.  It  flowers  in  March,  before  much  leaf- 
growth  is  made,  and  is  quite  hardy  at  the  foot  of  a 


warm  wall  or  on  the  rockery.  It  should  be 
sheltered  from  the  east  wind  when  in  bloom. 
Being  a  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and 
somewhat  high-priced,  it  is  not  common  in  gardens. 

/.  sindjarensis  is  a  strong-growing  plant  from 
Mesopotamia,  with  broader  leaves  than  any  in  this 
group.  It  produces  three  pale  slaty-lilac  flowers, 
with  radiating  lines  of  darker  lilac  and  minute  spots 
on  the  falls.  A  figure  without  spots  occurs  in  the. 
Botanical  Magazine,  7145.  Though  hardy,  it  is 
not  often  seen  in  gardens,  the  flowers  being  less 
showy  than  may  others.     It  flowers  in  March. 

The  wide  range  of  colour  embraced  by  this  group 
of  Iris,  and  the  great  variation  of  given  species 
contained  in  it,  as  well  as  the  truly  artistic  forms 
of  the  flowers,  afford  a  grand  scope  for  the  cross - 
breeder,  and  impetus  to  the  raiser  of  these  charming- 
plants  from  seeds.  In  almost  every  case,  seedlings 
from  good  garden  types,  whether  resulting  from 
artificial  crossings  or  not,  give  a  high  percentage 
of  good  forms.  These  Irise=,  and  undoubtedly 
many  other  small  bulbs,  suffer  a  good  deal  during 
transit  to  this  country ;  and,  moreover,  may  have 
flowered  several  years  before  they  were  collected  or 
sold,  and  would  necessarily  be  short-lived  com- 
pared with  home-grown  plants.  Having  bad  some 
experience  in  raising  most  kinds  of  bulbous  plants 
from  seeds,  I  am  able  to  state  that  in  almost  every 
case  they  have  given  far  less  trouble,  once  past  the 
seedling  stage,  than  imported  bulbs,  with  the 
exception  of  Hyacinths  and  a  few  other  Dutch 
bulbs. 

I.  persica. — A  well  known  and  fairly  common 
plant  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  Iris  alata,  but  otherwise 
they  resemble  them.  The  stem  is  short,  one- 
headed,  colour  pale  lilac,  3  inches  across,  marked! 
with  falls  with  a  dark  purple  blotch  at  the  top, 
an  orange  keel,  and  purple  lines  and  spots.  The 
falls  average  an  inch  in  width  at  the  middle,  and 
enclose  the  styles  for  a  part  of  their  length,  form- 
ing a  tube.  The  flowers  on  different  plants  are 
variously  marked,  some  having  a  ground  colour  of 
white,  green,  and  lavender,  mixed  ;  others,  such  as 
the  I.  p.  var.  purpurea,  has  violet-purple  perianth 
segments.  Fortunately,  imported  batches  of  this 
plant  are  mostly  rich  in  good,  well  coloured  ex- 
amples. The  plants  are  short  lived  under  culti- 
vation. G.  B.  Mallett. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FUNGOUS   DISEASE    IN    YOUNG 
CUCUMBER  PLANTS. 

I  notice  at  p.  275  that  Dr.  William  G.  Smith  iD 
reporting  on  the  above  failing  in  young  Cucumber 
plants  considers  "  ventilation"  to  be  a  chief  means 
of  preventing  or  possibly  warding  off  the  attacks. 
It  is  an  unseen  foe,  and  as  such  it  is  very  difficult 
to  combat.  The  only  object  I  have  in  sending  this 
contribution  on  the  subject  is  to  throw  light  upon 
a  subject  which  needs  fuller  investigation.  I  dc> 
not  know  if  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
attacks  of  the  malady  are  uniform,  but  I  think  a. 
most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is 
missing  in  the  somewhat  sparse  letter  sent  by  your 
Cardiff  correspondent,  who  appears  to  have  given 
no  idea  of  the  temperature  the  affected  plants  had 
been  grown  in.  This,  I  think,  is  most  important ; 
it  is  especially  important  in  so  far  as  the  disease 
has  affected  the  plants  here  this  year.  I  think 
also  that  a  statement  should  be  made  as  to  the  age 
when  a  plant  appears  to  be  generally  immune  from 
the  attack.  This  I  can  give  as  regards  my  own 
plants  and  circumstances.  In  assuming  ventilation 
to  be  the  main  preventive,  Dr.  Smith  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  some  growers  never  ventilate 
Cucumber-houses  at  all.  I  am  not  one  of  these, 
but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  and  other  evidence 
I  possess  compels  me  to  say  that  temperature  as  a 
disposing  cause  of  the  disease  is  more  important 
than  ventilation.  In  my  own  case  the  attack  occurs 
always  at  night,  or  at  least  that  is  the  time  of  the 
failure  of  the  plants  ;  and  a  plant  may  be  smitten 
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only  slightly,  destroying  one  side  only,  or  being 
struck  with  more  than  one  germ  or  spore,  becomes 
encompassed  and  perishes  quickly.  I  do  not  know 
whether  enclosing  the  plants  in  a  small  box  is  the 
best  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  or  defi- 
nite answer,  seeing  the  plants  are  attacked  in 
a  more  or  less  spacious  and  heated  house,  and  in 
the  Cardiff  case,  receiving  ample  air  about  them  by 
the  very  distance  separating  the  plants  in  the 
house.  I  believe,  too,  that  Dr.  Smith  would 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion,  were  it  possible  for 
him  to  examine  the  plants  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown.  I  Eay  this  in  the  belief  that 
fungus  germs  of  quite  a  different  order  may  be 
generated  in  low  temperatures,  from  thoBe  generated 
in  a  higher  temperature ;  also  that  with  lower 
temperatures,  the  germs  or  spores  settle  upon  some 
object,  and  germinate  because  of  the  increased 
moisture  that  accompanies  such  lowering,  as  also 
the  nearness  to  the  earth.     In  the  very  dry  spring 


were  transferred  to  a  wooden  stage  placed  at 
18  inches  from  the  ground,  two  rows  of  4  inch 
piping  being  about  a  yard  away  on  either  side. 
Staked  and  set  out,  the  whole  lot  of  plants  formed 
a  picture  of  perfect  health,  and  so  they  remained 
for  several  days. 

The  change  took  place  in  April  last  in  quite  warm 
weather.  But  the  change  to  colder  weather  was 
soon  noticeable  in  the  plants,  that  is  in  three  or  four 
days,  during  which  time  we  had  frosty  nights  and 
very  cold  days.  I  lost  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  these 
fine  plants  out  of  one  batch,  all  being  similarly 
affected  at  the  collar.  But  the  strangest  fact  is 
that,  of  those  plants  which  were  raised  in  boxes 
placed  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  which  all 
along  were  the  cooler,  though  transferred  to  the 
same  stage  as  the  others,  and  in  some  instances 
mixed  with  them,  not  a  plant  was  lost,  or  infected 
with  the  disease.  This,  I  consider,  to  be  due,  iu 
the~main,'_to  the  trifling  difference  in  the  places  in 


Fig.  104. — a  sport  in  a  pansy. 


of  two  years  ago,  I  lost  the  greatest  number  I  have 
ever  lost  ;  all  in  the  young  state  however,  that  is  to 
say,  plants  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  old.  This 
spring  I  have  lost  but  very  few.  and  these  under 
such  clear  circumstances  that  I  attribute  the  change 
of  temperature  to  be  the  chief  cause.  I  have  but  a 
very  limited  amount  of  bottom  heat,  therefore  it 
happens  that  a  make  shift  plan  is  made  to  answer 
as  next  best.  I  raise  my  young  plants  in  batches 
of  a  hundred  or  so,  one  small  frame  over  a  briks 
bottom  heat  taking  about  120  pots.  This  frame 
used  for  successive  batches  has,  generally  in  the 
past,  served  my  purpose,  but  this  year  it  has  not. 
This  compelled  me  to  make  a  second  sowing,  one 
lot  going  to  the  bottom  heat,  the  other  being  made 
in  boxes  of  9  inches  in  depth,  that  were  placed 
over  two  flow-pipes  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  boxes 
being  covered  with  sheets  of  glass.  The  former 
germinated  twenty  four  hours  earlier  than  the 
other,  and  made  a  corresponding  progress,  when  it 
shortly  became  necessary  to  thin  out,  and  stake  the 
plants.  Up  to  this  point  not  a  plant  was  lost,  and 
the  stems  were  sound  and  from  7  to  S  inches  to  the 
cotyledons.      From    the   bottom-heat   frame  they 


which  they  were  raised  to  those  to  which  they  were 
transferred.  All  the  plants  were  sown  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  and  all  were  raised  singly  in  3-inch 
pots.  Those  that  failed,  did  not  all  fail  at  once, 
but  were  spread  over  about  one  week.  All  of  my 
losses,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  always  occur  in 
April  or  the  preceding  month.  Flanted  out  all  my 
Cucumber  plants  are  grown  on  the  ground  floor  on 
beds  of  mother  earth,  over  which  a  layer  of  manure 
is  placed,  no  bottom  heat  being  afforded.  Judging  by 
my  experience  this  year  of  these  two  batches,  I 
deduce  the  following  facts  for  my  future  guidance, 
more  particularly  where  the  houses  in  which  they 
are  planted  out,  are  not  well  heated.  These  are  to  raise 
the  plants  as  hardily  as  practicable  from  the  start, 
and  to  avoid  the  use  of  bottom  heat.  Cucumber 
plants  raised  without  bottom  heat  may  require  more 
time  and  a  drier  condition  of  the  soil  for  a  while, 
but  such  plants  by  reason  of  the  firmness  of  the 
stems,  seem  to  enjoy  perfect  immunity  from  this 
fungous  pest.  In  my  case  such  plants  were  in 
company  with  some  200  or  300  others,  the  majority 
touching  on  all  sides,  and  were  yet  unaffected. 
E.  Jenkins,  Hampton  Hill. 


SPOET   IN   A   PANSY. 

The  specimen  at  fig.  104  occurred  in  the  garden 
of  John  Hester,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  and  was  sent  us 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Jeffries.  The  blood  of  the  Pansies  is 
not  a  little  mixed,  and  we  suspect  an  unmixing  and 
re-arrangement  of  colours  have  taken  place  in  this 
particular  plant ;  but  how  or  why  passes  the  wit 
of  man  at  present  to  understand.  One  of  the 
flowers  shown  is  a  purple  self  colour,  and  the  other 
yellow  with  purple  markings. 


PRIMROSES  AND  THEIR  ALLIES.* 

The  genus  Primula  consists  of  about  220  species 
known  to  botanists,  about  sixty  of  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  either  natural  hybrids  or  well-marked 
varieties,  this  is  exclusive  of  synonyms,  which  are 
very  numerous,  perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other 
genus.  Botanists  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  renaming  the  same  plant  over  and  over 
again,  until  we  have  a  dozen  or  more  different 
names  for  many  of  the  same  species,  and  altogether 
some  300  synonyms  are  known. 

Primulas  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
globe,  but  roughly  speaking  about  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  are  natives  of  the  Himalayas,  a 
third  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  remainder 
natives  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  America. 
Not  more  than  120  species,  including  natural 
hybrids,  are  in  cultivation  at  present,  and  of  these 
about  three  dozen  only  have  become  at  all  popular 
or  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens.  Of  the  large 
number  of  known  species,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
one  that  can  be  termed  "weedy,"  or  unworthy  of 
the  greatest  care  that  can  be  bestowed  in  its 
cultivation. 

Five  species  only  are  natives  of  Britain,  they 
are,  however,  not  the  least  beautiful  members  of 
this  charming  family.  They  are  Primula  vulgaris, 
the  Primrose  ;  P.  officinalis,  the  Cowslip  ;  P.  elatior, 
the  Oxlip  ;  P.  farinosa,  the  Bird's-eye  Primrose  ; 
and  P.  scotica,  the  Scottish  Bird's-eye  Primrose. 
We  shall  begin  with  our  own  natives  first. 

Primvla  vulgaris,  the  common  Primrose  of  our 
woods  and  meadows,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  British 
plants,  varies  a  good  deal  in  colour  in  some  places,  hues 
of  red,  white,  purple,  besides  yellow,  are  occasionally 
found.  Similar  forms  have  been  grown  in  gardens  for 
more  than  4C0years,  and  are  amongst  the  very  earliest 
plants  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  florist.  Gerard, 
who  wrote  his  Herbal  in  1597,  figures  and 
describes,  in  his  own  quaint  way,  the  common 
single  yellow,  single  greeu  and  double  white  Prim- 
roses ;  and  Parkiuson,  in  his  Paradisus  Terrestris, 
written  in  1C29,  figures  and  describes  the  single 
white,  single  green,  double  green,  and  two  kinds 
of  double  yellow  Primroses,  as  having  been  grown 
in  gardens  at  that  time.  By  a  long  course  of 
selection  from  seed,  the  varieties  we  now  possess 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  so  readily  obtained 
from  any  good  strain  of  seed,  that  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  trouble  with  named  kinds.  We 
have  now  every  shade  of  colour  represented  in  the 
Primrose,  the  latest  of  all  to  be  evolved  being  the 
blue  Primrose,  which  made  its  appearance  a  few 
years  ago,  and  for  which  all  plant-lovers  are  in- 
debted to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  of  Weybridge  in  obtaining  it,  and  thus 
enriching  our  gardens.  A  few  of  the  most  distinct 
single  varieties  have  received  names,  which  must 
be  propagated  by  division  :  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Aurieul.-eflora,  Amaranth,  Posy  Morn, 
King  of  Crimsons,  Queen  of  Violets,  Fairy  Queen, 
&c.  The  double  flowering  kinds  are  slower- 
growing,  and  more  delicate  than  the  single  ones, 
and  require  more  care  bestowed  on  them.  The 
development  of  healthy  foliage  after  flowering 
should  be  the  object  of  those  who  wish  to 
succeed  with  them.  The  best  known  of  the- 
double    kinds    are    Blush    Crimson,    or    Madame 


Lecture  delivered  at.  a  meeting  of  the  Uoy.il  Gal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  May  3,  by  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  Kaimes 
Lodge,  Murrayfield,  Midlothian, 
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de  Pompadour,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Crimson  Purple, 
Croussei,  Giant  Yellow,  Lilac,  Platypetala,  Purple, 
Rose,   Scotch  Red,  Sulphur,  and  White. 

In  the  doubles,  the  deeper  the  hue  the  less 
robust  the  plant  is,  as  a  rule.  The  rich  crimson 
and  the  deep  purple  kinds  are  usually  difficult  to 
cultivate,  but  where  the  climate  is  at  all  moist  and 
temperate  they  grow  almost  with  luxuriance.  The 
•white,  lilac,  and  sulphur  kinds  are  much  easier 
/grown.  The  more  rich  and  moist  the  soil  the  better 
they  will  grow,  but  shelter  and  partial  shade  are 
■also  necessary  conditions  to  their  successful  culture. 
The  double  kinds  produce  fewer  off-sets  than  the 
single- flowering  kinds,  but  it  is  by  these  alone  that 
"the  stock  can  be  increased. 

Primula  officinalis.— The  Cowslip,  or  Paigle,  has 
not  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  gardens, 
although  many  curious  and  beautiful  varieties  are 
known  ;  nor  has  the  true  Oxlip,  P.  elatiorof  Jacquin, 
-ever  been  much  grown  in  gardens.  But  a  near  rela- 
tive, the  common  Oxlip,  which  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  Primrose  and  Cowslip,  is  no  doubt  the  plant  from 
which  the  garden  Polyanthus  has  been  derived. 
This  has  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
florists.  Now-a-days  the  Polyanthus  is  not  at  all 
■sufficiently  appreciated,  considering  the  wonderful 
array  of  beauty  they  present  ;  but  at  one  time  it 
was  very  highly  esteemed  as  a  florist's  flower,  and 
none  better  deserved  the  attention  and  regard  of 
florists.  They  are  divided  by  florists  into  two 
mam  classes,  viz  ,  the  gold-laced  and  the  fancy 
varieties.  The  fine  named  gold-laced  varieties  were 
anuch  more  numerous  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
than  tbey  are  now.  They  are  generally  of  some- 
what delicate  constitution,  and  from  the  fact  that 
they  can  only  be  increased  by  division  of  the  side- 
.growths  thrown  up  during  spring  and  summer  are 
apt  to  become  lost.  Gold-laced  varieties  are  again 
•divided  by  florists  into  black  grounds,  in  which  the 
body  colour  is  of  a  dark,  rich  crimson,  resembling 
velvet,  quite  free  from  spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind  ; 
-and  red  grounds,  in  which  the  body  colour  is  of  a 
■dark,  velvety-red,  but  perfectly  clear  and  unshaded. 
A  few  of  the  best  of  the  Black  grounds  are  :— 
•Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile,  Formosa,  John  Bright 
Lancashire  Hero,  Prince  Regent.  Red  grounds— 
>George  IV.,  Lancer,  President,  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
Sunrise,  William  IV. 

The  Polyanthus  is  grown  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  pots,  in  a  cold  frame  in  an  airy  situation, 
yet  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  They 
should  be  repotted  once  a  year,  and  the  best  time 
to  do  this  is  immediately  after  flowering.  In 
favourable  situations  they  may  be  planted  out  in  a 
<;ool  shady  border  for  the  summer,  and  repot  in 
autumn.  A  good  compost  for  their  culture  in  pots 
is  made  up  of  the  following  ingredients  :-One  part 
light  yellow  loam,  one  part  well  decomposed  cow  or 
horse-dung,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  sand. 

The  Fancy  or  Giant  Polyanthus  are  a  very 
■vigorous-growing,  fine,  and  showy  race  ;  they  have 
large,  stout  flowers  of  various  hues  of  colour,  from 
pure  white  and  yellow  to  deep  purple  and  crimson. 
■Nome  of  the  finest  varieties  have  been  selected  aud 
named,  but  they  are  much  more  generally  grown 
'for  the  decoration  of  the  flower-garden,  and  are 
■very  effective  in  beds  and  in  the  open  border.  A 
few  good  named  sorts  of  Fancy  Polyanthus  are 
Buttercup,  Golden  Bedder,  Grandis,  Grenadier, 
Harbinger,  and  Sovereign. 

A  very  interesting  section  of  fancy  Polyanthus 
as  that  known  as  the  semi- duplex  or  Hose-in-Hose 
varieties,  in  whicn  the  calyx  is  transformed  into  a 
perfect  pip,  and  so  they  are  two-flowered,  one  pip 
issuing  from  the  other.  There  are  many  beautiful 
named  varieties  still  in  cultivation,  such  as  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Crimson  Beauty,  Faust,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Scarlet  Gem,  and  Prince  of  Orange.  There  is  also 
to  be  found  in  old  fashioned  gardens  several  types 
bearing  the  names  of  Jackanapes,  Jack-in-the- 
•Green,  Galligaskin,  Pantaloon,  &c.  These  are 
characterised  by  large  green  calyxes,  and  curiously 
marked  flowers  ;  they  are  very  interesting  botani- 
•cally.     There  is  also  what  is  known  as  the  Blue 


Polyanthus,  a  romewhat  delicate  grower,  with  pale 
slaty-blue  flowers.  Then  there  is  what  has  been 
called  for  convenience  the  hybrid  or  Primrose  Poly- 
anthus ;  they  form  an  intermediate  group,  as  they 
first  of  all  send  up  flowers  singly  like  the  common 
Primrose,  and  these  are  folio  wed  later  by  Polyanthus 
stems  and  trusses.  They  are  generally  early  to 
flower,  and  very  continuous  also. 

{To  oe  contiiuted.) 


The   Week's  Work, 


Plant  Notes. 


MECONOPSIS  HETEROPHYLLA 
This  fine  Californian  annual,  for  seed  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  Kew,  seems  to  me  much  the  most 
interesting  annual  plant  which  has  come  to  us  for 
a  long  time.  The  individual  flowers,  of  which  a 
large  number  are  displayed  at  the  same  time, 
measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  They  are 
of  an  exceedingly  beautiful  shade  of  coppery-orange, 
passing  at  the  centre  into  crimson  and  black.  The 
colours  are  most  unusual,  and  as  the  flowers  are 
borne  well  above  the  foliage,  they  catch  the  eye  at 
once.  My  plants  in  the  open  stand  about  1  foot  high, 
but  under  glass  they  are  nearer  2  feet.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  the  Poppy  family,  the  petals  are  not 
fugacious.  I  have  worn  a  two-day-old  flower  in  my 
button-hole  (of  course,  with  a  flower-glass)  all  day, 
and  found  it  in  the  evening  quite  unchanged.  To 
complete  its  attractions,  it  has  a  most  refined  and 
delicious  scent.  This  scent  will  convey  different 
suggestions  to  different  people.  To  me  it  at  once 
recalls  Lily  of  the  Valley;  and  if  any  one  will 
boldly  plunge  his  or  her  nose  into  the  pollen  of  the 
anthers,  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  walk  a  consider- 
able distance  breathing  this  delicious  fragrance  all 
the  time.  I  understand  that  at  Kew  it  ripened 
plenty  of  good  seed,  so  it  should  shortly  find  its 
way  to  the  seedsmen  for  distribution.  A.  K.  B  , 
Neston,  Cheshire. 


Alpine  Garden. 


ALLIUM  ZEBDANENSE. 
The  Alliums  are  not,  as  a  rule,  plants  for 
the  many  ;  though  there  are  a  number  of  pretty 
plants  comprised  in  the  genus.  Their  odour,  or  that 
of  the  majority  of  them,  is  unpleasant,  but,  with 
some,  one  feels  disposed  to  feel  lenient  towards 
this  fault  on  account  of  the  good  points  they 
present  at  the  same  time.  Another  drawback  of 
many  of  the  Alliums  is  their  remarkably  prolific 
nature.  Much  as  I  dislike  their  odour,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  some,  and  from  time  to 
time  I  have  grown  a  good  number  of  them.  Last 
autumn  saw  offered  as  a  novelty  a  white-flowered 
species  named  A.  zebdanense,  which  seems  to  have 
been  described  in  BoUsier  i£-  Noe,  Diarjn., 
Series  II.,  iv.,  113.  [See  Boissier,  Flora  Orientalis, 
v.  (188-1),  p.  272.  Ed.]  I  have  not,  however,  access 
to  that  work  ;  but  from  the  source  whence  the 
plant  came,  one  thinks  it  is  probably  correctly 
named.  It  has  now  come  into  flower  in  the  rock- 
garden,  where  its  tall  stem,  surmounted  by  its 
umbel  of  white  flowers  is  visible  for  some  distance. 
Its  umbels  of  flowers  are  loose  and  yet  compact, 
and  they  are  supported  on  stems  which,  though 
thin,  are  sturdy  enough  to  keep  the  flowers 
upright.  It  has  attained  here  a  height  of  20  inches. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  free  from  markings  ; 
and  they  are  produced  in  succession,  and  as  this 
is  written,  there  are  several  unexpanded  buds 
though  the  earlier  blooms  are  nearly  pa9t.  Allium 
zebdanense  has  narrow,  channelled,  somewhat 
twisted  leaves  ;  it  is  probably  hardy  here,  as  last 
winter  was  a  somewhat  trying  one,  and  it  remained 
without  protection  throughout.  It  cime  into 
bloom  early  in  May.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria  and 
Armenia.  S.  Amott,  Carselhornby-Dumfries,  N.B. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Todno,  Orchid  Grower  *.o  Sir  Frederick  Wioah, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  Eas,t  Slieen,  S.W. 
Cymbidium  ebumeum. — This  Orchid  comes  from 
the  Khasia  Hills,  where  it  grows  at  an  altitude  of 
between  5,000  and  0,000  ft.,  and  where  the  rainfall 
is  very  heavy  during  its  season  of  growth.  Suit- 
able conditions  under  cultivation  can  be  obtained 
in  the  Masdevallia-house.  The  plants  are  com- 
mencing to  grow,  having  rested  after  flowering, 
and  repotting,  if  necessary,  may  be  performed.  It 
is  a  plant  that  resents  disturbance  at  the  root,  so 
that  when  a  plant  has  a  fair  amount  of  root-space, 
and  is  in  good  health,  a  renewal  of  the  surface- 
materials  will  suffice  for  one  season.  The  thick 
and  fleshy  roots  are  few  in  number  and  easily 
damaged,  and  much  care  is  needed  when  picking 
away  the  worn-out  compost.  The  compost  should  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  peat,  one  part  of  turfy 
loam,  some  chopped  sphagnum-moss,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  small  crocks.  The  pots,  which  should 
not  be  over  large,  may  be  furnished  to  one- 
quarter  their  depth  with  clean  crocks,  over  which 
a  layer  of  rough  moss,  and  then  the  plant.  The 
compost  should  be  carefully  placed  amongst  the 
roots  nearly  to  the  rim.  Let  a  good  quantity  of 
water  then  be  afforded,  and  until  the  roots  pene- 
trate the  compost  only  sufficient  should  be  afforded 
as  will  keep  the  latter  in  a  moist  state,  but  damp- 
ing the  pots,  plants,  and  surroundings  with  the 
syringe  in  bright  or  dry  weather. 

Cymbidium  Mastersii  is  a  species  that  thrives 
under  similar  conditions,  and  it  may  now  be  re- 
potted or  surfaced.  The  plant  gets  leggy  as  it 
ages,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  old  base  may  be 
removed,  and  the  rest  of  the  bare  stem  buried 
deeply  in  the  compost,  when  new  roots  will  shortly 
develop  along  it. 

Cymbidium  hybrids. — These  are  rare,  and  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  only  two  are  in  existence,  viz.,  C. 
eburneo-Lowianum,  and  the  reverse  cross.  This 
is  a  magnificent  hybrid  of  splendid  constitution  ; 
it  should  be  grown  in  rather  large,  well-drained 
pots,  in  a  compost  consisting  of  one  part  peat,  one 
of  turfy-loam,  and  one  part  chopped  sphagnum- 
moss,  a  little  dried,  pulverised  cow-dung,  and  finely- 
broken  crocks.  Sufficient  space  should  always  be 
left  for  holding  water.  The  aerial  conditions  may 
be  such  as  are  suitable  for  C.  eburneum,  but  with 
more  sunlight  and  a  higher  day  temperature.  C. 
Winnianum,  having  for  its  parents  C.  Master3ii  and 
C.  giganteum,  makes  less  rapid  progress  than  C. 
eburneo-Lowianum,  and  it  should  not  be  grown  in 
such  large  pots,  the  roots  not  being  so  numerous  ; 
otherwise  the  same  kind  of  treatment  may  be 
adopted. 

Heating  and  Temperature. — The  prevailing  cold, 
drying  winds  of  the  past  week  have  made  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  afford  the  proper  temperature  in  the 
various  houses  without  having  to  use  much  unde- 
sirable fire-heat  ;  but  the  bright  sunshine  has  often 
mitigated  this  evil  in  some  degree.  Ventilation 
has  been  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  leeward  ven- 
tilators, or  not  any  has  been  afforded  in  certain 
houses.  As  an  excessive  amount  of  fireheat  and 
lessened  ventilation  is  apt  to  create  too  much 
humidity  through  frequent  damping  down  that 
becomes  a  necessity,  the  most  prudent  course  is  to 
afford  enough  heat  in  the  pipes  as  will  give  the 
house  that  genial  sensation  which  all  know  who 
have  to  do  with  plant  growing,  and  although  the 
standard  degree  of  warmth  may  not  be  reached,  less 
harm  will  result  than  from  excessive  fire-heat  and 
moisture. 

Fumigation. — Insect  pests  multiply  so  rapidly  at 
this  season  that  every  available  means  has  to  be 
called  into  requisition  to  destroy  them.  Frequently 
sponge  the  leaves  of  plants  known  to  be  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  red-spider  and  scale.  Thrips  at  one 
time  were  the  bane  of  an  Orchid-grower's  life, 
but  now,  thauks  to  the  "XL  All  Vaporiser," 
injury  of  a  serious  nature  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Excepting  in  a  few  unimportant  instances,  Orchid- 
blooms  are  uninjured  by  the  fumes  of  this  com- 
pound, providing  the  right  conditions  prevail  at 
the  time.  If  there  are  no  blooms,  damping,  &c,  may 
be  done  as  usual ;  but  if  flowers  are  present,  a  dry 
atmosphere  is  essential.  When  possible,  select  a 
dull,  quiet  evening  for  the  operatiou,  and  before 
beginning  to  fumigate  lower  the  blinds.  A  mild 
fumigation  in  the  evening,  and  again  in  the  morning, 
is  the  best  policy — taking  care  to  shade  the  houses 
for  a  longer  period  for  a  few  days  afterwards. 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Weatonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Tomatos. — Plants  which  have  been  gradually- 
hardened  off  will  now  be  transplanted  in  the  open, 
or  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  soil  against  a  warm 
wall.  The  latter  method  is  preferable,  as  the  roots 
being  more  confined  the  plants  will  not  make  gross 
growth,  but  they  will  need  to  be  transferred  to 
pots  of  larger  size  before  being  placed  in  the  open. 
If  the  walls  are  covered  with  fruit-trees,  a  few 
small  fences  may  be  put  up  in  a  sunDy  position,  or 
some  strong  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  and 
rather  closely  together.  Tie  securely  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant  to  one  of  these,  and  the  side 
branches  may  be  trained  and  fastened  to  others. 
The  fruit  will  then  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
more  easily  ripened. 

Salads. — A  regular  supply  of  Lettuce  may  be 
obtained  by  sowing  seed  now,  and  making  addi- 
tional sowings  every  three  weeks.  If  a  piece  of 
deep  ground  is  now  vacant,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
reserve  this  for  Lettuce  ;  or  the  unoccupied  Celery- 
ridges  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Of  the  Cos 
section,  Carter's  Giant  White  and  Sutton's 
Mammoth  White  are  good  ;  while  Continuity  and 
Lorthois  are  two  of  the  best  Cabbage  varieties,  and 
are  less  apt  than  some  varieties  to  run  to  seed.  A 
supply  of  Radishes  may  also  be  obtained  through 
the  hotter  months  by  sowing  seed  in  a  cool  and 
shaded  position,  a  northern  aspect  perhaps  being 
best.  The  Turnip-rooted  varieties  are  not  so  good 
for  the  purpose  as  those  of  the  ordinary  type,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  more  easily  injured  by 
drought.  In  any  case,  however,  all  sorts  of 
Radishes  require  to  be  frequently  afforded  water,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  the  evening.  In  very  dry 
weather  cover  freshly-sown  Radish-seeds  with  a 
damp  mat  until  they  have  germinated.  Endive 
and  other  small  salads,  such  as  Mustard  and  Cress, 
may,  if  required,  be  sown  under  a  north  wall. 

Parsnips  sown  in  March  will  now  require  their 
first  thinning.  This  should  not  be  done  severely, 
in  case  the  fly  should  make  an  appearance,  and 
necessitate  affected  plants  being  pulled  later  on.  A 
little  bone-meal  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  ground 
previous  to  hoeing  between  the  plants. 

Earh/  Celery.  —  If  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
March  and  April  Calendars,  the  plants  having  been 
gradually  hardened-off,  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting in  a  somewhat  sheltered  part  of  the 
garden.  Well  water  the  plants  before  removing 
them,  and  if  possible,  choose  a  showery  or  dull  day 
for  planting.  The  bottom  of  the  trenches  should 
also  be  given  the.final  trampling,  as  if  the  soil  is  left 
at  all  loose  the  plants  will  be  apt  to  bolt.  Where 
suckers  are  appearing  round  the  base  of  the  plauts, 
remove  them  ;  and  should  the  weather  be  dry  at 
time  of  planting,  afford  water  copiously  from  an 
open  tank,  to  prevent  flagging.  Seedlings  for  the 
main  crop  should  be  pricked  out  in  cold-frames, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester, Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Cultivation  of  Richardia  africana. — These,  if 
treated  as  I  advised  on  p.  214,  will  now  be  har- 
dened sufficiently  to  withstand  the  weather,  and 
they  may  be  plauted  in  a  sheltered  pool,  which,  if 
the  water  can  be  lowered,  may  be  readily  done  at  a 
depth  of  10  to  12  inches  below  the  proper  water- 
level.  Let  the  plants  when  set  out  be  secured  to 
iron  stakes,  painted  green.  The  water  should  be 
let  into  the  pond  immediately  the  plants  are 
planted  and  made  secure. 

The  Bo\i  Garden. — The  plants  in  this  interesting 
part  of  a  garden  require  careful  examination  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  prevent  snails  and  slugs, 
which  abound  in  damp  situations,  injuring  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  with  a  hand-fork  carefully 
over  those  plants  which  are  making  a  renewal 
of  growth,  removing  the  decayed  foliage  and  stems, 
and  adding  a  few  handfuls  of  finely-sifted  peat. 
Where  the  hardy  species  of  Sarracenias  and  Droseras 
exist,  some  of  the  water  may  be  allowed  to  escape, 
and  some  sandy  peat,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
small  stones  or  bits  of  rock  used  to  keep  the  plants 
in  their  proper  position  ;  chopped  sphagnum-moss 
may  likewise  be  mixed  with  the  moist  earth  and 
pressed  in,  which  will  grow  and  cover  the  surface. 
Small  cages  made  of  nne-nieshed  wire-netting  are 
useful  in  preventing  damage  to  the  plants  by  voles 
and  water-rats.  The  common  and  Harrison's  Musks 
grow  well  in  damp  peaty  soils,  aud  may  be  planted, 
making,  in  the  absence  of  sphaguum  moss,  a  good 


substitute  for  it.  At  Abbotsbury  the  Musk  is 
seldom  killed  in  the  winter. 

Indian  Azaleas  Out  of  Doors,  thrive  under  much 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Camellia,  and  in  order 
that  the  results  of  planting  them  out  of  doors  may 
be  good,  a  well-drained  sunny  situation  should  be 
found  for  them.  The  staple  should  be  removed  to 
the  depth  of  about  2  feet,  turfy-peat  in  layers  the 
top  side  downwards  being  laid  over  the  pipe  or 
rubble  drains  ;  the  rest  of  the  space  being  tilled  in 
with  peat  broken  up  rather  finely,  leaf -soil,  dry  cow- 
dung,  soot,  and  grit.  The  last  three  ingredients 
should  be  employed  sparingly  on  making  the  bed, 
and  be  applied  as  an  annual  dressing  in  May,  when 
flowering  and  growth  cause  a  drain  on  the  forces  of 
the  plants.  If  cow-manure  be  not  available,  bone- 
meal  and  soot  are  excellent  substitutes,  the  latter 
being  strewn  by  hand  over  the  plants,  which  for 
convenience  of  covering  in  the  winter  season  should 
be  planted  rather  closely  together,  say  3  feet  each 
way.  The  whole  length  and  breadth  of  a  bed 
devoted  to  Azaleas,  can  then  be  protected  in  the 
winter  against  rain  and  snow  without  much  trouble. 
Those  having  plants  under  glass  would  do  well  to 
harden  them  off  for  a  few  days  before  planting  them 
out,  removing  spent  flowers  and  seed-vessels,  laying 
the  plants  on  their  sides,  and  applying  Gishurst's 
Compound-soap  and  water  with  a  syringe  in  order 
to  kill  thrips.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  Azaleas 
on  their  own  roots  thrive  the  best  here,  and  they 
are  propagated  plentifully  outside  by  layering  the 
lower  branches  in  sandy  peat,  which,  after  breaking 
up  the  ground  under  the  bushes,  is  placed  in  small 
mounds.  The  rooted  layers  are  severed  the  follow- 
ing May,  and  planted  in  trenches  filled  with  peat. 
The  best  of  Azileas  for  out-of-door  seeds  are  A. 
indica  alba,  A.  amtena,  and  the  hybrids  from  them. 

General  Operations. — Strong  plants  of  Pansies, 
Violas,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  other  less  tender  plants, 
may  be  planted  out  in  their  permanent  situations. 
Avoid  trampling  on  the  soil  when  it  is  sticky, 
unless  wide  and  thin  planks  are  used.  Herbaceous 
plants,  even  if  in  pots,  should  not  be  planted  out  later 
than  next  week. 

THE    HARDY    FRXJIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnt't. 

Outdoor  Vines  have  broken  late  this  year,  but 
the  buds  have  now  made  so  much  growth  that 
disbudding  may  be  carried  out.  It  is  only  in  very 
favoured  positions,  and  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
country,  that  out-of-door  Vines  produce  nice  ripe 
Grapes,  and  it  is  always  advisable  that  the  shoots 
should  develop  until  those  which  will  produce  the 
finest  bunches  can  be  detected.  Lateral  shoots  with 
bunches  of  Grapes  must  be  pinched  at  thesecoud  leaf 
beyond  the  bunch.  If  Vines  are  grown  for  orna- 
mental purposes  only,  all  weak  breaks  should  be 
rubbed  off  forthwith,  and  all  others  reduced  to  one 
or  at  the  most  to  two  on  a  spur.  Avoid  any  over- 
crowding of  the  laterals.  If  these  Vines  are 
planted  in  dry  positions,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  afford  water  copiously  now, 
and  several  times  during  the  season  of  growth. 

The  Orchard.  —  Grafting  having  now  been 
brought  to  a  close,  but  little  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  department.  If  the  grafts  have  been  clayed, 
the  clay  must  be  moistened  and  all  cracks  filled  by 
passing  the  hands  round  it.  If  grafting- wax  instead 
of  clay  be  used,  there  is  no  danger  of  it  cracking  or 
falling  off — hence  its  superiority  to  clay  for  en- 
closing grafts.  If  the  land  is  under  the  spade,  a 
good  hoeing  will  now  bs  needed  to  kill  weeds  and 
loosen  the  surface.  Apply  water  to  newly-planted 
trees,  not  allowing  the  soil  to  get  dry  at  the  roots. 
In  orchards  under  grass  the  latter  should  be  kept 
from  encroaching  on  the  stems  of  young  trees.  If, 
where  American  -  blight  has  been  troublesome, 
means  were  taken  in  the  winter  to  destroy  it,  a 
sharp  examination  of  the  affected  trees  should  now 
be  made,  and  any  stray  aphis  killed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  Killmright,  or  Gishurst's  Compound- 
soap,  applied  with  a  brush.  With  regard  to  the 
larvre  of  different  species  of  moth  and  sawllies  on 
Apple-trees,  nothing  can  be  applied  until  the  trees 
pass  entirely  out  of  fiower. 

Fruit  Borders. — The  dry  weather,  due  to  N.  E. 
and  E.  winds,  will  have  rendered  the  task  of 
affording  water  to  the  Peach  and  Apricot-trees  a 
necessity  in  light  soils,  and  enough  should  be 
applied  by  hose  or  otherwise  as  will  moisten  the 
soil  to  a  depth  below  the  roots.  My  reason  for 
touching  upon  this  subject  again,  is  that  these 
fruit-trees  do  not  generally  receive  as  much 
moisture  at  the  roots  as  they  need. 


Sweet  Cherries,  Plum',  and  Pears. — Espalier  and 
wall  trees  will  be  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of 
thinning,  and  stopping  of  shoots ;  taking  the 
Cherries  first.  These  fruits.are.-apt  .to  push  forth 
strong  shoots,  whicb^--rf"~Ieit)  alone  would  soon 
impoverish  the  rest  of  tiit  jx-anehes.  It  is  wise  to 
pinch  such  shoots'  ab^fie "third  aad  fourth  leaf,  when 
they  will  form, fruiting  spurs.  Let  a  likely-looking 
and  well  grown  shoo*  be  retained  here  and  there 
for  the  purpose  ~oP  replacing  worn  out  branches. 
Let  other  shoots  be  hiit^iutaut  for  the  present, 
where  required  'io^  extension,  and  rnb  out  super- 
fluous shoots.  PluiBs-  r oqubje—tcr  be  dealt  with  in 
much  the  same  manner  ;  forerights  being  pulled  out 
if  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  as  young  growths- 
issuing  from  the  sides  of  branches  are  much  the  best 
for  laying-in,  making  neater-looking  trees,  and 
securing  more  protection  for  the  flowers.  Trees- 
which  are  making  too  much  growth,  may  have  the 
weak  and  badly-situated  shoots  removed.  Pear- 
trees  produce  more  spur-growths  than  are  really 
required ;  and  if  these  are  thinned,  instead  of  being: 
stopped  year  after  year,  as  is  the  general  rule, 
improved  crops  of  fruit  would  be  obtained.  One  or 
two  shoots  on  a  spur  are  enough,  and  the  others- 
may  be  pulled  out  at  the  present  time.  Trees 
spur-pruned  last  autumn  need  to  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner ;  and  where  it  can  be  done, 
the  young  growths  left  abcut  equi-distant,  that 
is,  9  inches  apart,  to  form  spurs.  In  doing  this, 
foreright  shoots  should  not  be  selected  for  spurs, 
but  those  that  come  on  th-  top  aDd  bottom  of  the 
branches.  The  stopping  of  the  growths  on  Pears- 
and  Plums  should  be  deferred  for  the  present, 
otherwise  the  buds  will  break  back,  and  numbers- 
of  weak,  watery  shoots  will  be  produced,  and  the 
main  object  of  stopping,  viz.,  the  formation  of 
fruiting-spurs,  defeated. 

Straivberries. — As  these  plants  will  soon  be  in 
flower,  mulching  may  not  be  long  delayed.  Ac- 
cording to  present  appearances  the  crop  will  be  a 
heavy  one  ;  but  unless  rain  comes  in  quantity  at 
at  early  date,. much  labour  will  have  to  be  expended 
in  affording  water  to  the  beds. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
General  remarks. — As  growth  advances,  thin  out 
all  plauts  that  need  it  before  they  become  crowded, 
and  turn  specimens  round  occasionally  to  keep, 
them  a  good  shape.  Many  plants,  such  as  Olivias, 
Begonias,  Linums,  Eupatoriums,  Grevilleas,  Centro- 
pogons,  Eranthemums,  Cyperus,  Torenias,  Plum- 
bago rosea.  &c,  which  up  to  the  present  have 
required  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  may  be 
moved  to  heated  pits,  and  gradually  accustomed 
to  more  light.  Syringe  them,  and  shut  up  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon  with  sun-heat.  As 
pot  Roses  pass  out  of  flower,  they  may  be  stood  in  a. 
shaded  position  outside,  and  one  sheltered  from  cold 
winds.  Give  careful  attention  to  watering.  Do  not 
neglect  them  when  flowering  is  over,  or  next  year's 
growth  will  be  weakly,  and  the  flowers  poor. 
The  plants  will  need  to  be  afforded  water,  and  to 
be  syringed  just  as  they  were  when  indoors.  When 
they  have  been  quite  hardened  off.  plunge  the  pots 
in  coal-ashes,  in  a  position  exposed  to  sunshine. 
These  remarks  apply  to  forced  plants  generally  : 
but  with  regard  to  Lilacs,  shrubby  Spira-as,  Deut- 
zias,  Staphyleas,  &C.,  all  planting-out  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  dry  weather 
continue,  water  them  well  afterwards.  For  use  in 
early  forcing  Deutzia  gracilis  is  best  grown  in  pots, 
and  for  the  present  these  should  be  encouraged  by 
feeding  with  manure-water,  to  complete  growth  in* 
such  structures  as  late  Peach- houses,  before  placing, 
them  outside. 

Conservatory  and  Greenhouse. — Remove  all  plants 
as  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  re-arrange  the  groups, 
introducing  as  much  variety  into  them  as  possible, 
and  pick  off  faded  flowers  and  leaves  each  morning. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  cold  dry  east  winds  ami 
hot  sunshine  were  very  trying  to  plants  in  flower, 
but  a  light  syringing  at  noon  will  counteract  the 
arid  atmosphere.  Camellias  planted  out  may  be 
syringed  morning  and  afternoon.  Examine  the 
borders,  and  if  they  are  dry  afford  them  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  with  the  hose.  The  surface  of 
borders  may  appear  moist  owing  to  syringing, 
while  the  roots  may  be  dry,  and  if  this  be  so  the 
flower-buds  will  drop.  Stake  Hydrangeas  and 
specimen  Fuchsias,  aud  stop  the  shoots  of  the  latter, 
removing  all  flowers  as  they  appear.  Afford  an 
increased  supply  of  manure-water,  and  syringe- 
thoroughly.     Fire-heat  may  now  be  dispensed  with. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  fop  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be   WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE    ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  <£c;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


{  Somerset  County  AgriculturalAsso- 

WEDNESDAY,    May  30-Lcfi*tio,VSh2y- .  ,     „     „. 

j  Batn    and     West    and     Southern 

(.     Counties,  Show  at  Bath  (5  days). 

SALES. 

THURSDAY,  M„y  31.-Second  Annual  Unreserved  Sale  of 
Bedding  and  other  Plants,  Ferns,  &c,  at  The  Mile  Ash 
Nurseries,  Derby,  by  order  of  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 

FRIDAY,  June  1.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Avkkaoe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 57'9°. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— May  23  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  02= ;  Min.  50". 

May  24.— Dull— showery. 
Provinces.— May  23  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  5S',  N.E.  England  ; 
Min.,  i6°,  Shetlmd. 


"Fixe   Show,'    the  stereotyped 

The  Temple  .     ,  , ,     f 

Show  expression,  but  it  is  nevertheless 

true.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say 
it  is  the  best  that  has  been  held.  That  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  confirm  or  to  refute  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  it  is  very  good,  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  Paris  Exhibition '  going  on  at 
the  same  time,  are  very  decided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  superiority  of  that  at  the 
Temple.  In  any  case,  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  is  very  fine,  and  the  arrangement 
is  decidedly  lighter  and  less  crowded  than 
usual.  The  out-door  arrangement  is  specially 
good.  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray  have  a 
splendid  group  of  ornamental  deciduous  shrubs. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  appropriately  show  the  finest 
group  of  clipped  Boxes,  Yews,  &c,  that  we 
have  seen.  It  seems  to  us  very  childish,  and  in 
more  than  questionable  taste,  but  if  the  public 
think  otherwise,  then  the  nurserymen  have  no 
•option.  In  marked  contrast  with  this  is  the  long 
glazed  tank,  shown  by  M.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, in  which  Mr.  Hudson  shows  a  number 
of  Marliau's  Water  Lilies  in  tubs  sunk  in 
a  water  -  tank,  and  provided  with  moveable 
lights.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  show.  Our  illustration  (fig.  105,  p.  331) 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement,  but 
supplies  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
Messrs.    Russell    of     Richmond,     Mr.    John 


Laing,  Messrs.  Cripps,  and  Mr.  Fromow, 
show  ornamental  shrubs.  We  devote  a  special 
supplement  to  the  contents  of  the  tents,  but 
an  entire  number  would  not  suffice  to  enu- 
merate the  many  beautiful  groups.  Necessarily 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  monotony 
about  these  groups,  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  obviate 
this  sameness.  The  Orchids  are  as  numerous 
as  ever,  and  scarcely  inferior  as  a  whole  to 
any  that  have  been  shown  at  any  time. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son's,  and  Mr.  Turner's 
groups  of  Roses  are  as  usual  very  fine,  and 
more  varied  in  arrangement  than  usual. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  group  of  mixed  plants  is 
very  similar  to  the  one  they  showed  last  year, 
so  that  our  supplementary  illustration,  from  a 
photograph,  which  was  taken  last  year,  and 
until  now  unused,  is,  so  far  as  generalities 
are  concerned,  very  similar  to  what  is  shown 
this  year.  We  notice,  however,  this  time 
in  this  group  a  magnificent  flowering  branch 
of  Embothrium  coccineum,  presumably  from 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall.  Messrs.  Veitch's 
Streptocarpus  form  a  wonderful  exhibit  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Messrs.  Bunyartj's 
Apples,  Lord  Wantage's  ornamental  display 
of  fruit,  Messrs.  Cannell's  group  of  Cacti, 
Mr.  James's  Calceolarias,  and  of  others  which 
we  allude  to  in  our  detailed  report. 

New  plants  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  new  Orchids 
ami  new  hybrids  are  plentiful.  Groups  of 
Ferns  from  Messrs.  Hill  &  Son,  May, 
Birkenhead,  and  others  ;  exquisite  arrange- 
ments of  Alpine  plants  by  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
the  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company,  and 
others,  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
show. 

On  the  first  day  the  weather  was  showery, 
but  nevertheless  the  attendance  was  good,  and 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  was  conducted  round  the 
show  by  the  President.  On  the  second  day, 
also  showery,  the  exhibition  was  visited  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  op  Wales. 


Before  any  irrevocable  decision 
The  Policy  of     js  come  to,  we  beg  leave  to  call 
the  Royal  Horti-  .   ,        , ,       , .         °,        , , 

cultural  Society,  special  attention  to  the  corre- 
spondence in  our  columns  with 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  garden  as  a 
means  of  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Supposing  the  Limpsfield  site  to  be  aestheti- 
cally all  that  it  is  known  to  be,  it  is  still  more 
than  two  miles  uphill  from  a  railway  station  in 
a  remote  corner  of  Surrey,  far  away  from  the 
residence  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Fellows.  The 
site  is  charming,  and  the  Society  may  now  have 
means  sufficient  to  buy  it  ;  but  once  bought, 
Chiswick  will  have  to  be  dismantled,  the  new 
site — which  is  heavy  "four-horse  land"  and 
partly  water-logged  pasture — will  have  to  be 
drained  and  tilled,  turned  into  a  garden,  and 
afterwards  maintained  at  a  cost  relatively  to  the 
Society's  income,  that  may  well  be  deemed 
enormous.  What  a  halter  to  put  round  the 
neck  of  the  old  Society  when  only  a  few  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  release  from  similar 
bondage,  and  when  its  available  funds  at  pre- 
sent are  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds 
only  !  Does  former  experience  count  for 
nothing  ?  Twice,  we  repeat,  the  Society  has 
been  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Now  it 
looks  as  if  similar  ruin  might  surely  impend 
in  a  few  years'  time  if  this  scheme  is  carried 
out.  Dangers  of  the  same  kind,  if  not  so 
great  in  degree,   will  attend  the  formation  of 


a  new  garden  anywhere,  or  even  the  erection 
of  a  hall,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  our 
correspondence,  is  the  most  popular  project,  and 
hence  we  ask,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  we 
should  do  either  at  this  time  ?  Are  we  to  be 
turned  out  of  Chiswick  1  The  Council  may  have, 
we  are  bound  to  think  it  must  have,  some  com- 
plete answer  to  this  question,  and  be  in  posses- 
sion of  some  as  yec  unrevealed  plan  whereby 
the  financial  dangers,  attendant  on  these  pro- 
jects, may  be  averted.  If  so,  we  trust  they 
will  soon  be  made  public.  Instead  of  trusting 
to  a  vote,  or  to  two  votes,  passed  at  as  many 
meetings,  neither  of  which  can  be  considered 
fairly  representative  of  the  mind  of  the  Fellows, 
because  the  Fellows  have  never  yet  been  in- 
formed, except  in  very  general  terms,  for  what 
they  were  expected  to  vote,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  the  Council  would  put  forth  at  once 
a  full  detailed  explanation  of  its  proposals, 
together  with  the  financial  estimates  of  the 
supposed  cost  of  carrying  out  their  project. 

The  Centenary  is  four  years  ahead  ;  the  lease 
at  Chiswick  has  still  no  fewer  than  twenty  years  to 
run  !  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  therefore 
about  leaving  Chiswick  for  the  next  fifteen  years, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  may  do  much  to  develop 
its  resources  and  extend  its  usefulness.  As  an 
asset  it  is  probably  valueless  ;  but  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  we  can  renew  the  lease  on  the  same 
terms  on  paying  an  indemnity.  That  the  envi- 
ronment is  not  so  black  as  has  been  painted,  is 
shown  by  the  fine  exhibit  of  Vanda  teres  from 
Gunnersbury,  and  the  rich  display  of  vegetables 
from  Syon,  shown  on  Tuesday,  May  8,  at  the 
Drill  Hall. 

We  have  already  mentioned  several  alter- 
native plans,  some  of  which  would  answer  the 
purpose  without  any  material  risk. 

The  question  relating  to  the  bye-laws  is 
simple.  There  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
little  to  object  to,  and  much  to  approve  of. 
The  Council  has  met  the  Fellows  by  giving 
time  for  their  discussion,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  possessing  the  best  interests  of  the  Society 
at  heart,  they  will  also  take  into  consideration 
the  wishes  of  the  Fellows,  and  not  permit  the 
Society  to  incur  such  grave  dangers  as  we  have 
pointed  out  without  the  fullest  explanations. 


We  have  received  official  details 
International  relating  to  the  Botanical  Congress 
gres's.'piiris!1"     to  De  nehi  in  Paris  from  Oct.  1 

to  10  next.  The  subscription  of 
20  francs  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
printing  and  publication  of  the  Report,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  members  of  the  Congress, 
whether  absent  from,  or  present  at,  the  Con- 
gress. Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  M. 
Henri  Hua,  Treasurer,  Rue  de  Villersexel,  2, 
Paris.  The  committee  requests  suggestions  as 
to  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  at  the  Congress, 
in  addition  to  those  already  proposed.  Excur- 
sions and  visits  to  scientific  establishments  will 
be  made.  M,  Prillibux  is  the  President,  and 
the  members  of  the  organising  committee  com- 
prise a  large  number  of  the  leading  botanists  of 
France.  The  subjects  already  proposed  for 
discussion  are  :  — 

1.  Species,  races,  forms,  hybrids,  and  cross- 
breeds. 

2.  Adoption  of  a  uniform,  international  standard 
for  microscopical  measurements. 

3.  Influence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  the 
plants  growing  upon  it  on  the  development  of 
Fungi. 

4.  Comparative  study  of  the  flora  of  Madagascar. 
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5.  Unification  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
determination  of  Mucedinea;. 

C.  Comparative  flora  of  Central  Africa. 

7.  Water-bearing  structures  in  the  leaves  of 
plants. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  nomenclature  for  phyto- 
geography. 

9.  Establishment  of  an  international  journal 
to  appear  periodically,  and  to  contain  lists  of  new 
names,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  multi- 
plicity of  synonyms. 

10.  Fungous  flora  of  desert  regions. 

11.  Systems  of  exchange  between  botanical 
museums. 

12.  Method  of  classification  of  botanical  collec- 
tions from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

13.  Periodicity  of  botanical  congresses. 

14.  Various  monographic  studies. 

15.  Method   of   "pure   culture"   for   the  lower 

AlgiB. 

DODECATHEON.—  We  owe  to  Mr.  Gumbleton 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  two  varieties  of  the 
twelve  -  god  plant  (dodeca  -  theon)  which  are  of 
special  beauty.  Le  Geant  has  loose  clusters  with 
pale  lilac  flowers ;  and  Mont  Blanc,  with  pure 
white  flowers  and  deep  purple  eyes.  They  were 
obtained  from  M.  Thiebaut. 

Horticultural  Club.  —  The  meeting  an- 
nounced for  June  5  is  postponed,  as  the  Secretary 
desires  us  to  inform  our  readers,  until  June  19,  in 
consequence  of  the  former  date  falling  on  Whit 
Tuesday. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— The  committee  have  great  gratification 
in  announcing  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  graciously  consented  to  succeed  the  late  Duke 
of  Westminster  as  President  of  the  Institution  ; 
and  that  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
iiave  graciously  consented  to  become  Patrons. 

Huntly,  Aberdeenshire.— On  Saturday,  the 
19th  inst.,  a  lecture,  entitled  "Nature  Know- 
ledge," was  given  at  the  Gordon  School  Buildings, 
by  Professor  Trail  of  Aberdeen  University,  before 
the  members  of  the  Garioch  branch  of  the 
Educational  Institute  of  Scotland;  Mr.  Turner, 
Drumblade,  in  the  chair. 

Flowers  in  Season, —Messrs.  Storrie  & 
Storrie,  Dundee,  send  us  fine  blooms  of  the 
Giant  Yellow  Border  Auricula,  which,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  two  years  ago,  when 
it  attracted  attention  on  account  of  its  robust  habit, 
depth  of  colour,  and  particularly  its  fragrance,  for 
the  flowers  are  sweet-scented.  The  stock  of  this 
variety  since  its  origin  eighteen  years  ago,  write 
Messrs.  Storrie,  has  been  wintered  in  the  open, 
and  there  has  been  during  that  time  a  natural 
process  of  elimination  of  the  more  weakly  plants. 
At  first,  perhaps  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  succumbed, 
but  for  the  past  five  years  not  2  per  cent,  have 
done  so.  It  is  now  as  hardy  as  an  alpine,  and 
suffers  nothing  from  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing. With  the  yellow  ones  were  also  some  flowers 
of  various  shades  of  buff  and  brown.  These,  we 
are  told,  are  all  seedlings  from  pure  yellow  mother- 
plants.  "Year  by  year,  however,  the  yellows  are 
becoming  more  fixed  in  character,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  pure  yellows  is  now  nearly  70  per  cent. 
At  no  period  of  their  history  has  artificial  pollina- 
tion been  practised,  only  careful  selection  of  the 
finest  varieties  as  seed-bearing  parents."  "Selec- 
tion" has  evidently  given  very  satisfactory  results 
.in  the  case  of  these  Auriculas. 

HOOKER'S  "Icones  Plantarum."  —  The 
May  number,  the  second  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  fourth  series,  contains  a  number  of  illustrations, 
mostly  of  Chinese  and  Patngonian  origin,  and  of 
purely  botanical  interest.     Lonicera  calcarata,   of 


Hemsley,  is  however  noted  as  an  exceedingly 
ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  easily  recognisable 
by  the  length  of  the  spur  projecting  from  the  base 
of  the  corolla. 

"Chronique   Horticole    Bi-hebdomaire." 

— This  newly  issued  journal  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  first  horticultural  journal  published  twice  in  a 
week.  We  hope  the  example  will  not  be  conta- 
gious !  It  claims  also  to  be  the  only  horticultural 
journal  published  at  Id.  (5  centimes),  but  if  that 
be  the  case  now — why  there  were  strong  men 
before  Agamemnon.  We  remember  two  such,  but 
they  have  disappeared.  The  editor  is  M.  Louis 
Tillier,  his  office,  10,  Boulevard  Poissonniere, 
Paris,  and  we  wish  his  venture  every  success.  We 
seem  to  be  late  iu  offering  our  congratulations,  but 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  numbers  appear  on  our 
desk  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  degree  of  their 
longevity. 

International  Horticultural  Congress, 
Paris. — The  meetings  will  be  held  on  the  25th  and 
26th  of  May,  and  on  the  27th  (Sunday)  there  will  be 
an  excursion  to  Versailles,  where  the  members  of 
the  congress  will  be  received  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Seine-et-Oise,  under  whose  guidance  they 
will  visit  the  National  School  of  Horticulture,  the 
principal  nurseries,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Palace 
of  Versailles. 

ANIBA  PERUTILIS. — In  an  account  of  this  tree 
published  by  M.  Edgar  Rodicas  in  the  Bulletin  de 
la  Societe  Franraise  d' Horticulture  de  Londres 
(1899),  the  author  says: — "There  is  found,  in 
Columbia,  a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  so  fre- 
quently used,  that  it  was  first  described  in  1*94 
in  the  Kew  Bulletin,  under  the  specific  name  of 
perutilis,  to  signify  the  utility  of  all  parts  of  the 
tree.  The  botanist  who  so  named  it  found  the  tree 
so  different  from  the  group  in  which  it  should  have 
been  included,  especially  the  genus  Aydendron, 
that  he  gave  it  a  new  generic  name,  and  called  it 
Aniba.  The  plant  is,  therefore,  Aniba  perutilis. 
The  Kew  herbarium  includes  a  specimen  obtained 
in  Columbia  by  Dr.  Jose  Triana,  and  labelled 
Aydendron,  with  the  note  :  Laurel  comino — Andes 
from  Antioquia — Medellin ;  altitude  above  sea- 
level,  1540  feet.  The  Aniba  has  proved  particularly 
valuable,  in  that  it  alone  and  exceptionally  resists 
those  terrible  winged  insects  that  attack  other 
woods  in  Columbia,  and  after  a  certain  time  destroy 
them  wholly.  A  house  built  of  any  other  wood  is 
valueless  to  the  proprietor,  but  the  Comino  (another 
name  by  which  the  Aniba  is  known)  used  for  build- 
ing purposes  resists  the  insects  without  being 
injured  by  weather,  soil,  water  and  climate.  The 
tree  is  especially  frequent  in  the  department  of 
Antioquia.  For  centuries  the  largest  Comino-trees 
have  been  buried  in  the  forests,  and  are  covered 
with  mould  and  leaves.  These  trees  give  the  best 
wood,  that  which  is  most  glossy  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fine  furniture.  This  one  tree,  Comino  liso, 
is  found  abundantly  in  the  forests  ;  Comino  crespo, 
with  streaked  or  variegated  wood,  is  rather  rare. 
The  tree  does  well  in  an  average  temperature  of  12° 
to  15°  C.  (54°  to  77°  F.).  It  may  find  a  place  in 
Florida  and  other  American  districts.  It  is 
naturalised  at  the  Cape,  and  the  cultivation  of  it 
might  even  be  recommended  in  the  Congo  and  all 
districts  where  Coffee,  Bananas,  Dates,  and  Cloves 
grow.  It  would  also  doubtless  grow  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Europe  Aniba  should  be 
treated  as  is  the  common  Laurel  ;  probably  10°  C. 
would  enable  it  to  bear  an  average  amount  of 
foliage. " 

New  York  Society  of  Horticulture.— 
We  learn  from  American  Gardening  that  last  April 
a  representative  gathering  of  horticulturists  was 
convened  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  founding  a  horticultural 
society  in  New  York.  The  set  of  resolutions  drawn 
up  with  a  view  to  facilitate  organisation  suggests 
that  the  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  collect 
and  diffuse  correct  information  on  all  topics  relating 


to  the  culture  and  care  of  plants,  and  to  promote 
a  taste  for  the  same.  The  Committees  of  the 
Council  shall  include  :— (1)  A  Floral  Committee  ; 
(2)  A  Fruit  Committee  ;  (3)  A  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee ;  (4)  A  Forestry  Committee  ;  (5)  A  Mem- 
bership Committee  ;  "(6)  A  Finance  Committee. 
These  resolutions,  and  others  dealing  with  rule3  of 
membership  were  accepted  and  referred  for  con- 
sideration to  a  temporary  Council  that  meet  again 
this  month,  when  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  for  permanent  officers  will  also  ba 
received. 

Nelson,  New  Zealand.— The  vegetation  here 
surpasses  anything  I  have  seen  in  all  my  travels  ; 
and  to-morrow  I  am  to  go  on  a  coach-ride  and  shall 
pass  through  miles  of  Todea  superba,  averaging 
8  feet  in  height.  I  have  seen  literally  millions  of 
the  most  beautiful  Tree-Ferns,  and  visited  the  Hot 
Lake  districts,  weird,  uncanny  places.  Peter  Barr, 
March  26,  1900. 

"Flora  Capensis." — The  conclusion  of  the 
seventh  volume  has  now  been  issued,  containing  the 
remainder  of  the  Grammes,  by  Dr.  Stapf  ;  and 
"addenda,"  and  "corrigenda,"  together  with  a 
preface  and  full  index.  Some  fifteen  new  species  of 
Restiacea?  are  added  by  Mr.  Brown. 

"Florilegium  Haarlemense."— We  have 
received  two  parts  of  this  publication,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  illustration  and  the  history  of  a 
selection  from  the  best  varieties,  old  or  new. 
Among  those  now  illustrated  are  : — 

Hyacinth  King  of  the  Yellows.—  One  of  the  best 
yellow  Hyacinths  in  the  trade,  raised  by  Mr. 
ZtEOELER,  of  Haarlem,  and  sent  out  in  1871  ; 
tab.  34. 

Tulips  :  Golden  Standard,  red  stripes  on  a  yellow 
ground ;  Bride  of  Haarlem,  variable  in  colour,  in 
the  plate  a  blushing  bride  is  represented  ;  Le 
Matelasa,  rose-coloured  variety,  which  appeared 
about  1870  ;  tab.  35. 

Hyacinth  Sir  William  Mansfield.— One  of  the 
best  trade  varieties,  of  faultless  habit,  with  a  large 
bulb,  and  a  dense  spike  of  reddish-violet  flowers. 
It  was  raised  by  the  late  M.  A.  J.  Van  der  Veldt, 
of  Haarlem  ;  tab.  37. 

Tulips  Couronne  d'Or.— This  variety  was  well 
known  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  is  still 
a  favourite.     It  has  double  yellow  flowers. 

Rubra  mamma  was  introduced  about  1S60,  and 
has  double  crimson  flowers ;  tab.  38. 

Ranunculus  grandiflorus  su/Krbissimus.  —  The 
"Persian"  varieties  figured  are:  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  dark  brown  ;  Montblanc,  white  ;  Grand 
Conquerant,  rose;  L'Etincelante,  scarlet;  Queen 
Victoria,  white,  spotted  with  pink ;  Golden  Gem, 
yellow ;  tab.  39. 

"Miniature  Gardening"  (London  :  Wells, 
Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  3,  Paternoster  Build- 
ings).—The  scope  of  this  miniature  book  (by 
Phiebe  Allen  and  Dr.  Godfrey)  will  be  under- 
stood if  the  titles  of  the  chapters  are  enumerated. 
The  topics  dealt  with  are  :— 1,  What  to  grow  ; 
2  How  to  grow  perennials  and  annuals  ;  3,  On  the 
sowing  and  general  arrangement  of  borders ;  4, 
Bulbs  ;  5,  Rockeries,  Arches,  Screens  ;  6,  Roses, 
Creepers,  &c.  ;  7,  Hedges,  Paths,  Grassplaits  (sic) ; 
S,  Window-gardening  ;  9,  Window-boxes  ;  10, 
Cuttings,  &c,  &c.  ;  11,  General  Hints;  12,  On 
Gardeners'  Friends,  Foes,  &c  ;  on  Tools.  The  infor- 
mation given  is  reliable,  and  such  as  many  amateurs 
are  glad  to  obtain.  But  so  many  gardening  books 
are  already  in  the  field,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  new-comer  is  not  remarkable  for  origin- 
ality. In  any  case,  it  gives  a  great  many  hints  in 
small  space,  and  as  a  fresh  generation  of  gardeners  is 
always  coming  up,  this  book  may  help  them  as  well 
as  a  weightier  one  could  do.  It  is  the  more  useful 
in  that  it  applies  especially  to  the  management  of 
small  and  of  medium-sized  plots  ^of  pleasure  gar- 
dens), not  to  that  of  those  where  Roses  grow  by 
the  acre  and  bulbs  by  the  hundred. 
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Dried  Fruits  from  Australia.— The  success 
(writes  Mr.  J.  Plummer,  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales),  which  has  attended  the  export  of  fruit 
from  Tasmania  has  shown  Australian  orchardists 
that  they  may  find  it  more  profitable  to  grow  with 
a  view  to  exporting  to  England  than  to  place  their 
product  in  a  glutted  market  at  home  ;  and  it  needs 
only  a  few  successes  in  London  to  cause  a  develop- 
ment of  the  trade.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
dried  fruits  prepared  at  Mildura,  Victoria,  have 
made  a  good  impression  in  England,  and  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  profitable  trade,  provided 
all  the  primary  conditions  of  careful  curing  and 
packing  are  scrupulously  and  undeviatingly  ful- 
filled. Victoria  has  recently  opened  up  an  experi- 
mental exportation  of  Apples  to  Java  and  Singa- 
pore ;  and  the  shippers  consider  that  they  have 
discovered  an  ideal  packing  material  in  the 
shredded  bark  of  the  Tea-tree  [?],  which  has  been 
used  also  with  great  success  as  a  packing  medium 
for  Passion-fruit,  consignments  of  the  latter  having 
reached  London  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. There  are,  indeed,  great  possibilities  in  the 
matter  of  an  export  trade  in  fruit,  not  from  New 
South  Wales  alone,  but  from  all  the  Australasian 
colonies,  when  shippers  have  learnt  how  to  dry  and 
pack  their  consignments  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  soundness  and  preservation  of  flavour  during 
the  voyage.  At  present,  as  the  wine-growing 
interest,  the  fruit  industry  has  suffered,  not  so 
much  from  lack  of  foreign  appreciation  and  interest, 
as  from  the  inexperience  of  those  engaged  in  the 
trade. 

Publications  Received. -r«s  GariruriKhe  Plan- 

eeichnen,  2nd  edition,  by  T.  Burmester,  and  published  by 
Friederich  Vieweg  and  Sohn,  Brunswick.  A  manual  for  self- 
instruction  for  the  use  of  young  gardeners  and  horticultural 
schools  in  drawing  garden  plans.  The  little  work  is  illustrated 
with  side  and  bird's-eye  views  of  gardens  and  parks  ;  the  usual 
forms  assumed  by  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  when  seen  from 
above  and  from  the  side  ;  the  proper  me thods  of  forming  the 
junctionsofwalksandroads;  theart  of  ftllinginaplan  in  colours; 
a  specimen  of  a  working  plan  drawn  to  scale ;  and  a  mass  of 
general  information  of  use  to  the  gardener  who  is  desirous  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  landscape  gardening  without  the 
aid  of  the  specialist.  To  be  obtained  of  Williams  &  Norgate- 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.— Sixty 
Bedding  Designs:  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent.  Price  6<J.  This  publication  gives  illustrations  of  sixty 
geometrical  designs  for  (lower  beds,  and  full  particulars  of  the 
kinds  of  plants  required  for  each,  with  hints  upon  the  best 
methods  of  arranging  them  for  eflect. 


PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Dendrobicji  bigibbuji,  Lindley,  Kriinzlin  in  Garten  Flora 
t.  1472.  ' 

Jacobinia  sdberecta,  r.evue  Hortimlc,  April  16.  Compare 
Sencographis  Ghiesbreghti. 

Marica  gracilis  and  M.  Northiana,  Rente  de  VHorti- 
tulture,  Beige,  May. 

Rose  Soi.eil  b'Or.  Orange  salmon.  To  be  sent  out  by  its 
raiser,  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  of  Venissieux,  near  Lyons;  l:cr„e 
de  I  Horticulture  Beige,  May. 

Rose  Maman  Cochet.  A  sport  from  Madame  Cochet ;  Itoien 
Zeitung,  March. 

Solanum  Pierreanim,  berries  g'obular,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  Plum  ;  reddish  orange,  streaked  with  brown.  Gaboon 
Revue  Horticole,  May  1. 

Trillium  cernuum,  L.,  Jleehans'  Monthly,  April. 


TEEATMENT  OF  EICHAEDIA 
APRICANA. 
The  old  method  of  drying-off  the  plants  during 
the  summer  months,  and  starting  them  anew  in  the 
autumn,  is  now  being  given  up,  though,  so  far  as  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  those  who  still  follow  it, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  it.  It  has 
disadvantages,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  shorter 
period  of  time  during  which  the  plants  furnish 
spathes,  owing  to  the  check  caused  by  drying-off'. 
Many  gardeners  who  used  to  plant  out  their  stock 
during  the  summer  months,  made  elaborate  and 
needless  preparations  of  no  real  benefit  to  the  plants. 
I  have  grown  Richardias,  planted  out  in  that  season, 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  have  found  no  occasion  to 
treat  them  with  any  special  care,  but  merely  to  put 
them  into  ordinary  garden  soil,  in  which  they 
invariably  have  thriven.  Last  year,  for  example,  I 
employed  several  Richardias  furnished  with  spathes 


in  a  scheme  of  flower  gardening,  the  same  plants 
having  flowered  continuously  during  the  preceding 
winter  and  spring,  and  they  have  continued  to  do 
so  dxiring  the  same  seasons  this  year. 

This  power  to  produce  spathes  without  interrup- 
tion appears  to  depend  solely  on  preserving  the 
plants  under  the  suitable  conditions  in  regard  to 
temperature  and  nutriment.  At  any  time  of  the 
year,  if  the  growths  are  examined,  embryo  spathes 
in  various  stages  of  de\elopment  will  be  found 
pushing  from  the  base  of  the  stronger  leaves,  which 
always  produce  two  in  succession  ;  not  every  leaf 
is,  however,  productive  of  spathes,  and  occasionally 
a  new  growth  appears  which  forms  a  distinct 
plant,  and  in  turn  furnishes  its  quota  of  spathes, 
and  thus  maintains  the  perpetual  nature  of  the 
plant.  This  acquired,  continuous  habit  is  by  no 
means  singular  in  cultivated  plants ;  the  zonal 
Pelargonium  affording  an  equally  striking  example. 
But,  in  this  case,  the  change  has  been  largely  due 
to  improved  varieties,  whereas  in  the  Richardia  it 
is  due  solely  to  cultivation.  Moreover,  the  plant 
continues  to  produce  spathes  either  when  growing 
in  a  pot  all  the  year  round,  or  planted  out,  or  by 
the  method  best  suited  to  gardens,  i.e  ,  planted 
out  during  the  summer  and  kept  in  pots  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  question  therefore  is,  which  is  the  best 
method  to  follow  ;  and  I  think  where  a  long  con- 
tinued supply  of  spathes  is  a  consideration,  as,  for 
instance,  duriog  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  as  well  as  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  which 
allows  the  plant  making  growth  continuously  is 
the  best  fitted  to  meet  these  ends.  As  already 
noted,  the  plants  succeed  perfectly  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  When  making  new  growth,  and  when 
in  spathe  in  the  summer  months,  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  flower-beds  and  borders,  or 
potted  up  for  emergencies  without  suffering  any 
check.  When  finally  potted,  they  are  best  left 
out-of-doors  till  established,  as  the  foliage  will 
withstand  6°  or  7°  of  frost,  and  during  winter  and 
spring  they  require  a  not  too  high  temperature, 
plenty  of  water,  with  oft-repeated  applications  of 
manure.  B. 


AUTUMN -EAISED   LETTUCES. 

It  is  some  time  since  these  have  been  so  plen- 
tiful and  good  as  at  the  present  time,  and  in  my 
case  the  large  quantity  available  is  more  the 
result  of  accident  than  design,  and  was  due  simply 
to  their  failure  to  grow  in  the  droughty  summer  and 
autumn  of  last  year,  which  caused  many  seeds  to 
lay  dormant  for  lack  of  moisture  until  the  rains 
moistened  the  ground  to  some  depth.  The  fact  of 
these  plants  being  late  and  small  in  size  rendered 
them  less  susceptible  to  injury  by  frost,  and  it 
will  be  admitted  that  frost  was  very  damaging  to 
many  kinds  of  outdoor  vegetables  last  winter. 
The  variety  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  has  with 
me  withstood  the  frost  the  best  among  the  Cabbage 
section  ;  and  a  few  Early  Paris  Market  survived  on 
a  west  border.  Bath  or  Brown  seeded,  and  Hicks' 
Hardy  Green  Cos  Lettuce,  were  unharmed,  and  will 
furnish  a  good  supply  of  heads  for  some  time  longer. 
The  Hammersmith  variety  matured  some  excellent 
heads  by  the  middle  of  April,  .planted  out  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall,  which  for  such  a  cold  season 
is  very  good.  I  have  had  this  variety  forward  in 
the  month  of  February  on  a  south  border,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  from  sowing  on  any  particular 
date  to  obtain  hearted  Lettuces  so  early  outdoors. 
It  is  a  good  practice  with  out-of-doors  Spring 
Lettuce  to  sow  once  a  week  in  August,  and 
the  first  week  in  September,  planting  some 
from  each  in  different  positions.  Tom  Thumb 
or  Commodore  Nutt  and  Paris  Market,  are  useful 
for  warm  positions,  and  to  those  having  no  room 
for  forcing,  should  make  as  a  rule  to  sow  these 
varieties  in  the  autumn.  A  little  litter  spread  over 
them  in  bad  weather  is  advisable,  and  often  make 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.     In 


the  walled  garden  at  Leighton,  Westbury,  which  is 
somewhat  open  and  cold,  Stanstead  Park  is  Mr. 
Bound's  favourite,  and  planted  side  by  side  with 
Moor  Park  and  Rath  Cos,  it  is  proved  to  be  a  good 
Lettuce.  Stanstead  Park  withstood  frost  almost 
to  a  plant,  while  the  others  had  entirely  dis 
appeared.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
usually  hardy  Bath  Cos  should  have  suffered  so  badly, 
provingoncemoretheunwisdomof  depending  on  one- 
variety  for  winter  and  spring.  Stanstead  Park  is- 
an  excellent  winter  Lettuce,  similar  in  colour  to- 
the  Bath  variety,  and  in  their  earlier  stages  of 
growth  some  gardeners  would  find  it  difficult  to- 
decide  whether  it  is  a  Cos  or  Cabbage  variety,  the 
similarity  being  so  marked.  For  summer  use  it  is- 
unsuitable,  as  in  hot  weather  the  plants  quickly 
run  to  flower.  I  have  hitherto  depended  on. 
Hammersmith  Green,  but  the  excellent  record 
furnished  by  the  Leighton  bed  makes  it  clear  that 
Stanstead  Park  is  a  good  rival.    W.  S. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

BRANCHED  COCOS,  &c. 

I  read  with  the  greatest  interest  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  the  little  note- 
about  the  two  specimens  of  branched  Coeo-Palms,. 
Cocos  geriba,  B.  Rodr.,  which  accompanied  the 
pretty  illustration  of  one  of  them.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  heard  of  branching  taking, 
place  in  the  genus  Cocos,  which,  I  think,  is  non- 
stoloniferous  without  exception,  and  I  will  admit 
that  I  have,  without  hesitation,  more  than  once 
removed  such  Cocos,  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  had  lost  their  terminal  bud ;  while  had  I  left 
them  it  might  perhaps  not  have  been  impossible 
that  branches  would  have  been  produced.  It  would, 
be  interesting  to  see  if  the  seeds  produced  by  the 
two  branched  Palms  will  show  a  similar  faculty  of 
branching  as  the  mother  plants.  Allow  me  to  name 
a  case  of  branching  of  a  Palm,  but  much  less- 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  Cocos,  namely,  that  o£ 
an  old  Date-Palm,  Phcenix  dactylifera,  L.,  growing, 
in  a  garden  at  Nice  (Rue  Longchamps),  and  if  L 
remember  rightly  another  old  Date-Palm  grow- 
ing in  the  botanical  garden  of  Coimbra,  Portugal. 
The  Phtimix  species,  as  is  well  known,  nearly  all 
produce  suckers  in  abundance,  and  even  at  a  cer 
tain  height  above  the  ground,  but  after  the  trunk 
has  reached  a  height  of  about  1  metre,  no  suckers- 
(or  branches)  are  produced.  Can  anybody  who  has 
had  occasion  to  see  in  its  native  country  the  now  so- 
much  cultivated  Phcenix  jubse,  Webb  (Ph.  canad- 
ensis, hort. ),  afford  information  about  the  species^ 
whether  it  produces  suckers  like  the  other  [all  ?1. 
I  have  never  seen  any  plant  of  this  species  which 
produced  suckers  but  iu  late  years,  after  hybridi- 
sation between  the  different  Phcenix  species  had 
become  a  common  thing,  either  artificially  or  natu- 
rally. I  have  seen  young  Palms,  possessing  alto- 
gether the  appearance  of  a  Phcenix  juba1,  but 
producing  suckers.  I  should,  until  I  know  for 
certain  what  is  the  case  in  its  native  country 
and  where  wild  growing,  consider  such  plants  as. 
hybrids. 

Writing  about  plants  'producing  suckers,  please 
allow  me  space  for  asking  persons  who  have  had! 
occasion  to  observe  Musa  Eusete  in  its  native 
country  (Abyssinia),  if  it  produces  i  uc'iers,  as. 
claimed  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  March  3, 
1900  ("  Answers  to  Correspondents  ").  I  have  seen 
many  plants  of  this  species  flower  and  fruit,  but- 
they  always  died  afterwards,  without  ever  pro- 
ducing suckers.  Still,  I  shall  leave  in  my  garden 
undisturbed  the  eight  or  ten  plants,  now  having 
fruited,  so  long  as  they  show  the  least  sign  of  life, 
to  see  if  any  suckers  should  be  produced. 

According  to  the  abbreviated  synopsis  of  Musas 
found  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  the 
M.  Ensete  belongs  to  the  subgenus  Physocaulis, 
which  ordinarily  is  non-stoloniferous.  Is  the  M. 
Ensete  an  exception?  A.  B.  Prosc/iowsky,  Nice. 


May  20,  1900.] 
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THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 
Kindly  permit  me  to  say  that  I  quite  agree  with 
the  remarks  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the 
Gardeners1  Chronicle  by  several  writers  concerning 
the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  sell  Chiswick,  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  sale  create  a  new  Chiswick 
at  Limpsh'eld,  Surrey  !  The  letters  printed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  over  the 
initials  "0.  T.  F. ,"  and  the  signature  of  W. 
Roupell,   and   the  nom-de-plumes  of    ''From  the 


visit  made  to  some  of  the  many  representative  gar- 
dens in  various  parts  of  the  country — including 
several  within  the  same  metropolitan  area  as  Chis- 
wick— and  in  which  vegetation  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  The  trials  of  novelties  at  Chis- 
wick have  been  considered  unsatisfactory  for  several 
years  past,  and  are  still  viewed  in  this  light. 
Therefore,  in  these  circumstances,  I  beg  to  suggest 
to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
the  advisability  of  selling  Chiswick  Gardens  [the 
Society  are  not  the  owners  !  Ed.],  glasshouses, 
plants,  and  everything  appertaining  thereto  at 
once,  and  with  the  sum  thus  realised  build  a  suit- 
able horticultural  hall  in  a  central  part  of  London, 


way  affecting  the  art  and  science  of  British  horticul- 
ture. The  statement  made  by  the  Council  regard- 
ing the  soil  of  Chiswick  Gardens  having  became 
"exhausted,"  "played-out,"  &c,  is.  to  aay  the 
least,  amusing,  more  especially  when  the  announce- 
ment is  made  by  such  an  authority.  What  about 
the  hundreds  of  old  gardens  which  have  been  culti- 
vated and  heavily  cropped  for  centuries  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  which  continue  to  yield 
prize-winning  vegetables,  &c,  at  our  large  exhi- 
bitions of  the  present  day  notwithstanding  ;  gardens 
into  which  plenty  of  good  manure  is  annually  dug, 
or  trenches,  and  are  judiciously  cropped,  will  not 
become"  exhausted  "  or  "  played-out.''  Will  they  ! 


Fig.  105.—  nymph.ea  bllisiana  crowing  in  a  tub,  as  exhibited  at  the  temple  show,  may  23,   1900. 

[From  a  pftoloffrapfi  l>y  J.  Newns,  Ealing.) 


Korth  "  and  "  Metropolitan,"  go  to  show  clearly 
■enough  that  Chiswick  gardens  are  of  no  practical 
use  either  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  or  to 
the  gardening  community  at  large.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Society  appears  to  suffer  an  annual  net 
loss  of  £1,400  in  retaining  them,  and  British  and 
■foreign  horticulturists  are  alike  disappointed  iu 
visiting  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England  for  the  first  time,  aud  subse- 
quent visits  only  emphasise  the  fact  that  good 
examples  of  cultural  skill  in  the  way  of  plants, 
fruitB,  vegetables,  and  (lowers,  such  as  might 
reasonably  be  looked  for  in  the  Society's  gardeus, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  and  that  to  find 
that  evidence  of  cultural  skill  which  real  horti- 
culturists are  ever  ready  to  see  and  profit  by,  a 


and  give  up  for  ever  the  absurd  idea  of  forming 
a  new  Chiswick  at  Limpslield,  or  any  other 
place  for  that  matter.  In  such  a  hall  the 
plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  staged  by 
the  trado  and  private  growers  at  the  fortnightly 
meetings,  would  show  oil',  and  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage. These  fortnightly  exhibitions  are  made 
exclusively  by  nurserymen  and  private  growers, 
Chiswick  Gardens  rarely  contributing  anything 
thereto  ;  so  that  the  disposing  of  the  historical 
gardens  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  fortnightly 
displays  referred  to,  and  the  Society  would  effect 
an  annual  saving  of  about  £2,000  by  selling  them. 
This,  in  addition  to  the  receiving  of  a  large  lumpsum 
down  for  the  1  l.J  acres,  comprising  the  gardeus  aud 
everything  belonging  thereto,   and  without  in  any 


The  Chiswick  trials  are  of  small  moment  to  horti- 
culturists generally,  seeing  that  they  have  not  for 
several  years  past  been  considered  satisfactory.  I 
think  the  idea  of  sending  novelties  to  our  large 
seed-growers,  as  put  forth  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Deal. 
p.  299,  a  good  one.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  could  seud  the  novelties  to  bo  tested  along- 
side existing  kinds  and  varieties  to  one  large  seed- 
growiog  firm  one  year,  and  to  another  the  following 
year,  and  so  on  ;  the  seedsmen  being  willing  to 
accept  such  novelties  for  trial.  At  the  proper 
time,  three  or  more  experts,  accompanied  by  the 
Secretary  (Rev.  W.  Wilks),  should  be  appointed  to 
inspect  the  trial-grounds  and  make  awards  where 
merited.  The  experts  need  not  necessarily  be 
members   of  the    "committees,     fresh  men  being 
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selected  each  year — men  whose  qualifications  justi- 
fied their  selection  for  the  work.  In  conclusion,  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  no 
reflection  is  intended  on  the  capabilities  of  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright,  the  courteous  superintendent  of 
Chiswick  gardens,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  good, 
all-round,  practical  horticulturist.  F.R.H.S. 

In    a    recent    issue    of    the    Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  solicits  suggestions  as  to  the 
future  of  the  old  Chiswick  Gardens.  Without 
assuming  to  be  a  clever  guide  capable  of  directing 
the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  easiest  road  to  success,  I  may  give  a  few 
more  views  of  many  country  gardeners.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  is  that 
the  soil  of  Cbiswick  Gardens  has  become  exhausted, 
whilst  old  gardens,  as  those  of  Dalkeith,  Trentham, 
and  many  others  continue  productive,  the  same 
to-day  as  for  half  a  century  or  longer.  Then, 
again,  some  of  the  advisers  recommend  a  better 
position  with  better  soil,  principally  for  trial 
purposes,  which,  I  consider,  is  a  serious  mistake,  as 
all  trials  should  be  made  in  fair  average  soils,  and 
not  in  a  sort  of  Land  of  Goshen  ;  neither  are  large, 
extra  well-grown  produce  of  much  service  for 
ordinary  consumption,  for  the  cooks  do  not  like 
very  large  vegetables,  and  tell  us  that  such  are 
only  fit  for  cattle  feeding.  For  example,  Cauli- 
flowers are  preferred  when  about  4  inches  diameter, 
white  and  solid  ;  Carrots  no  larger  than  a  boy's 
finger  ;  Brussels  Sprouts  the  size  of  small  Walnuts, 
and  as  hard  as  a  nut  ;  Celery  well  blanched  to 
about  6  inches,  of  moderate  size  ;  Peas  rather  under 
than  over  sized  ;  French  Beans  too,  are  preferred  of 
a  small  size,  and  all  other  vegetables  after  the  same 
fashion.  Therefore  what  is  the  use  of  an  extra  rich 
soil,  productive  of  great  size  in  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Then  again  for  fruit  trials,  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  large  Apples,  Pears,  and  so  forth  ; 
they  are  unsuitable  for  either  family  use  or  for  the 
markets.  For  educational  purposes  I  think  that 
the  Society's  Gardens  should  not  be  very  far  distant 
from  Kew,  and  for  usefulness  and  popularity 
they  should  be  in  a  wealthy  populous  centre,  a 
fact  which  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  success 
of  the  annual  shows  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 
J.  H.  Goodacre. 

From  the  correspondence  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  upon  this  subject,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  public  interest  has  been  awakened, 
and  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  settling  the  long- 
deferred  question  of  founding  a  proper  horticultural 
institute.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
proposed  new  Chiswick  scheme  should  be  carried 
through  at  the  expense  of  the  Institute  of  Horti- 
culture, still  it  appears  that  if  the  Limpstield 
Sroject  succeeds  the  institution  must  be  shelved. 
Tow  I  maintain  that  the  home  of  horticulture  is 
far  more  necessary  at  the  present  time  than  a  new 
Chiswick,  and  I  beg  to  urge  for  a  conference  in  order 
to  thoroughly  investigate  these  matters  and  take 
definite  and  combined  action.   James  L.  Wood. 

THE  EARWIG. — In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
April  28,  p.  I6S,  Mr.  Walter  Wesche  doubts 
whether  so  much  mischief  is  done  by  the  earwig  as 
is  attributed  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
having  a  garden  is  likely  to  encourage  his  tolera- 
tion of  them  in  any  degree.  All  observers  of  insect 
life  know  well  that  earwigs  will  eat  aphides  on 
account  of  the  saccharine  matter  they  contain,  but 
this  does  in  no  way  balance  the  damage  they  do  to 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  To  give  them  a 
place  with  the  scyrphus  fly,  the  ladybird,  and  lace- 
wing-fly  would  very  much  lower  the  estimation 
that  gardeners  as  a  rule  have  for  these  beneficial 
insectsthat  have  no  injurious  propensities.  E.  Sand- 
ford,  Bognor. 

EUCALYPTUS  GLOBULUS  IN  THE   OPEN.— I 

regret  to  report  that  trees  here  after  attaining  the 
height  of  20  feet,  and  in  spite  of  the  stems  having 
been  wholly  protected  with  hay-bands,  have  been 
killed  to  the  ground  during  the  past  winter. 
We  have  registered  frosts  of  25°  and  upwards. 
A.  X.  Pearce,  Braymead  Gardens,  Berkshire. 

CARNATIONS  FROM  seed.— I  enclose  a  few 
Carnation  blooms  similar  to  which  I  have  been 
cutting  all  winter,  from  plants  that  are  still  in  full 
bloom.  Seeds  were  sown  in  April,  1899,  in  pans  in 
a  greenhouse.  The  seedliDgs  were  potted  off  into 
thumb-pots,  and  subsequently  planted  out-of- doors 
in  a  sunny  position.      They  were  lifted  again  in 


October,  and  put  into  a  late  Peach-house,  where 
they  have  bloomed  continuously.  They  are  in- 
valuable for  button- holes  when  other  flowers  are  so 
scarce.  The  compost  I  use  is  one  of  two  parts 
loam,  one  of  leaf -soil,  and  one  of  road -grit.  A.  S. 
Pearce,  Braymead,  Bray,  Berks.  [Excellent  flowers. 
Ed.]. 

the  POTATO. — Although  the   Potato  was  im- 
ported into  this  country  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  apparently  not  received  with  any  particular 
favour  ;  and  its  vicissitudes  were  both  strange  and 
peculiar,  as  the  following  excerpt  from  The  Social 
History   of  the   People   of  (he   Southern    Counties, 
1856,  p.  199,  is,  in  some  degree,  proof  :   "  Potatos, 
the  root  which  has  produced  upon  mankind  and  to 
the  politician  such  immense  effects  of  late  years, 
were  sold  in  1613  at  2s.  the  lb.     Then  they  were  a 
luxury,  and   so   continued   till   ninety   years   ago, 
when,  1765,  Lord  Sheffield  bought  some,  and  soon 
after,  farmers  began  to  plant  them  in  the  fields. 
This  novelty  experienced  the  usual  fate,  viz  ,  that 
of  exciting  prejudice  against  it.     At  an  election  at 
Lewes,  Potatos  shared  with  popery  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  and   '  no  popery  !  no  Potatos  ! '  was 
the  popular  cry.     One,  Moore,  an  Irishman,  planted 
the  first  field  of  Potatos  in  Devon,  at  Poltimore, 
where  he  resided.     (This  is  curious,  for  one  of  the 
best  flavoured  Potatos  of  to-day  is  called  '  Devonia,' 
and   was   raised   by   the    old    firm  of   Veitch,    of 
Exeter.)    A  few  farmers  about  Chard,  Somerset- 
shire, followed  this  example  about  1784.     Potatos 
excited   so   much     prejudice    in    France,    from    a 
belief  they  would  bring  back  leprosy  once  more, 
that   the   growing   crop   required   to    be    watched 
for  protection.     So  late  as   1816,    the  cook  of  a 
large    establishment     at     Valognes,     Normandy, 
did  not  know  how  to  dress  a  present  of  that  root 
sent   from  Guernsey."     This  tends  to   show   that 
this  Island  was  among  the  first  that  grew  it  for 
general  distribution.     The  Potato  is  dearer  to  buy 
at  the  present  time,  nor  is  the  quality  so  good,  as 
it  was  about  "  the  thirties  '  of  this  century.     Then 
the  very  best  were  retailed  at  three  pounds  for  two- 
pence, or  even  less,  and  a  penny  a  pound  for  "new 
Potatos "    was  considered   beyond   the   bounds   of 
economy.     Large  size  was  sought  for,  and  tubers 
realised  a  penny  to  three-halfpence  each,  being  the 
best  for  baking.     And  "the  baked  Potato-can  '  in 
cities  and  towns  was  a  recognised  peripatetic  industry, 
that  benefited  both  "the  well-to  do"  and  the  very 
poor  ;  the  feminine  sex  in  winter  often  buying  the 
hot  Potato   to  carry  in  their  muffs   for  the  very 
warmth  alone.     But  now  the  tuber  is  less  in  size 
and  dearer,  and  thus  this  kind  of  trade  is  extinct. 
Even  as  late  as  1840-47,  five  shillings  a  sack  was 
the  usual  price  for  such  as  Early  Shaws,  and  halfa- 
crown  for  the  small  ones,  in  the  rural  districts  called 
"pig's  size,"  for  these,  boiled  and  mashed,  helped  to 
keep  both  swine  and  poultry.     It  seems  just  a  little 
odd  that  now  land-rents  are  less,  that  Potatos  are 
dearer.    It  is  but  right  to  mention  that  since  I  wrote 
about  the  variety  Up-to-date,  I  have  met  a  farmer 
who  was  a  large  grower  of  Potatos  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  croppers   that   he   had   grown  since  the 
Magnum  Bonum,  but  that  it  was  deteriorating  in 
size.     He  also  freely  admitted  that  it  was  "quite 
tasteless,"   but  nevertheless  a  good   market  sort. 
This  I  denied,  for  a  bad  article  could  not  be  good, 
and   to   sell  such  is  an  imposition  on  the  public. 
To   this,   by   way   of  excuse,    he   replied   that   he 
mostly    "exported  the  crop."     Now,   referring  to 
the  diminution  of  size.     Is  this  not  to  be  accounted 
for  in  some  degree  by  the  planting  of  small  tubers, 
little    bigger,    if   anything,    than    those    formerly 
cilled    "pig's   size?"      It  is  well  known   that  by 
the   selection  of  the  largest   corns  of  Wheat  that 
Major  Hallett  grew  the  ears  to  over  12  inches  in 
length,    and  so  with  the  seed  of  some  other  large 
produce.      Therefore,   taking   the  small,  and  then 
the  small,  and  the  small  again,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  general  reduction  of  size  is  likely  to  ensue. 
Some  years  ago  I  began  the  experiment  of  plant- 
ing six   of   the   usual  seed  size   Potatos,  and  six 
large  ;  but  circumstances  prevented  my  carrying  my 
experiment  beyond  two  years,  yet  in  that  time  there 
was  a  distinct  difference,   the   larger  being   much 
the  best  crop  in  size.     But  this  was  too  short  a  trial 
for  the  experiment  to  lie  of  any  value,  so  I  make 
no  deductions  from  it.   Harrison  Weir,  Sevenoals. 

MR.  MEEHAN  AND  THE  FUCHSIA.— The  his- 
tory of  the  Fuchsia,  as  referred  to  in  an  extract 
given  by  you  lately,  requires  a  fuller  state- 
ment : — Even  as  a  lad   I   was  foDd  of  experiments 


in  gardening,  and  of  repeating  the  experiments 
of  others.  My  father  was  a  rare  plants- 
man  and  Linnean  botanist.  His  friends  were 
often  favouring  him.  Fuchsia  fulgens  had 
been  recently  introduced  from  Brazil  ;  a  friend 
had  sent  him  Eome  flowers.  I  had  been 
reading  of  Knight's  experiments  in  crossing  Peas, 
and  was  about  to  repeat  them,  when  my  father 
showed  me  the  Fuchsia  blooms.  I  dropped  the 
Peas,  and  cutting  off  carefully  the  immature 
anthers  of  Fuchsia  longiflora,  applied  the  pollen  of 
the  fulgens.  A  large,  plump  berry  followed,  and  a. 
number  of  plants  were  raised,  flowering  the  year 
following.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  had  just 
started.  This  was  in  1841.  I  sent  a  flower  of  one 
to  Dr.  Lindley,  under  assumed  initials.  The 
praise  of  the  flower  was  high.  Dr.  L.  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  The  next  week  appeared  a 
note,  asking  the  correspondent  send  to  his  real 
name  to  Messrs.  Youell  &  Co. ,  of  Yarmouth.  It- 
was  to  be  called  Harcourti,  but  there  being  so  many 
Vernon  Harcourts,  Col.  Francis  suggested  the 
name  of  bis  country  seat  "St.  Clare,"  near  Ryde, 
which  was  adopted.  No  money  would  be  taken, 
but  a  large  number  of  rare  plants  were  given  in. 
exchange.  Youell  &  Co.,  however,  insisted  that 
the  fifteen-year-old  boy-raiser  should  have  some- 
thing, and  a  One-pound  note  was  sent,  with 
which  the  boy  bought  and  proudly  wore  his 
first  frock  coat.  Youell  &  Co.  kept  it  oo 
hand  some  time  to  get  a  large  stock,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  Dominiana  and  Standishi, 
also  hybrids  with  fulgens,  did  not  get  into  circu- 
lation first.  My  work  was  started  in  1838,  in  my 
thirteenth  year,  as  stated  in  the  biography. 
Standish  and  Dominy  may  have  been  before  me, 
but  as  the  Fuchsia  fulgens  had  been  but  so  recently 
introduced,  it  could  not  have  been  much  ahead  of 
me.  I  have  never,  however,  sought  priority  in 
this,  but  have  given  the  story  to  friends  who  have- 
had  the  ear  of  the  biographer,  as  a  good  piece  of 
work  for  a  boy.  It  is  a  true  hybrid.  Thomas 
Meehan,  Germanstown,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  BARRELS.— Crazes  usually 
have  short  lives,  and  very  recently  there  was  one 
in  favour  of  growing  Strawberries  in  barrels  with 
holes  bored  in  them,  so  that  the  fruit  produced  on 
them  could  hang  without  contact  with  the  soil,  audi 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  slugs.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
progress  and  of  pinch,  and  now  land  is  dear,  and 
growing  Strawberry-plants  on  it  as  hitherto  is> 
both  wasteful  and  vulgar,  it  is  advised  that  for 
economy  sake  we  use  barrels  filled  with  soil,  and 
perforated  all  over  the  surface  with  holes  from 
which  the  plants,  leaves,  and  stems,  may  project, 
and  the  roots  never.  Many  persona  regarded  this 
method  of  culture  as  a  species  of  fetish,  an&< 
worshipped  it ;  others  regarded  it  with  scepticism, 
or  amused  interest,  and  resolved  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Amongst  these  was  that  able  and  enlightened' 
gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  who  obtained  severah 
barrels  without  heads,  had  holes  cut  around  the 
sides,  filled  them  with  soil  according  to  instructions, 
and  planted  them,  each  barrel  with  a  diverse 
variety.  These  barrels  are  about  30  inches  in 
height,  and  across  the  top  are  about  18  inches.  On 
each  open  top  are  put  seven  plants.  These  in  each 
case  as  may  be  expected  look  well,  and  promise  to- 
bloom  admirably.  Those  projecting  from  the  side- 
holes  down  to  the  centres  of  the  tubs  look  fairly 
well,  but  all  those  below  do  not  promise  to  be  a 
success.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  were  too  far 
from  feeding  and  moisture.  The  form  of  tub  most 
profitable  evidently  would  be  one  of  3  feet  diameter, 
and  12  inches  in  depth.  That  should  be  filled  with 
soil.  On  that  should  be  fixed  a  ring  of  tub,  without 
top  or  bottom,  2  feet  in  diameter,  also  filled  with 
soil  ;  and  yet  on  that  a  further  ring,  1  foot  in 
diameter,  also  so  filled,  the  whole  forming  a 
pyramid.  The  plants,  6  inches  apart,  being  put 
close  to  the  wood  edges,  would  thus  enable  some 
forty  to  be  planted,  and  every  one  well  watered  and 
fed.  A.  D. 

OUTDOOR  CAMELLIAS. — Amidst  the  abundance 
of  exhibits  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  recently,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  singularly  interesting 
display  of  Camellia  flowers  from  outdoors,  sent 
from  Sir  F.  Tress  Barry's  beautiful  place,  St. 
Leonard's  Hill,  Windsor,  did  not  attract  the  notice 
they  merited.  Had  these  flowers  been  undescribed, 
probably  most  of  those  who  did  see  them  would 
have  imagined  that  they  were  from  greenhouse 
plants,  they  were  so  good,  fresh,  and  really  beau- 
tiful.    It  is  so  difficult  to  induce  sceptical  personsi, 
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always  accustomed  to  grow  Camellias  as  house- 
plants,  that  they  are  amongst  the  handsomest  and 
hardiest  of  our  evergreen  shrubs.  The  beautiful 
Mowers  sent  from  St.  Leonard's  Hill  told  of  the 
Camellia's  merits  as  a  hardy  flowering  shrub,  but 
a  visit  to  those  gardens  is  needed  to  enable  anyooe 
to  realise  how  wondrouBly  free  are  Camellias  to 


and  equally  suits  all  these  things  ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  helped  in  vegetable  fibre  by  means 
of  drainage  and  leaf  ■  soil.  At  Glen  Eyre  the 
Camellias  are  growing  in  a  small  valley  or  hollow, 
in  the  Bisset  elevation.  At  St.  Leonard's  the 
Camellias  are  mostly  on  high  ground  ;  indeed,  the 
whole  place  is  on  a  considerable  elevation.     Prob- 
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Fig.  106.— plum-trees  growing  in  pots,  exhibited  at  the  temple  show,  may  -JS.  1900, 

FROM   MR.    LEOPOLD    DE   ROTHSCHILD'S  GARDENS,    Gl'NNERSBCRY    SOUSE,    ACTON. 
(From  tt  photograph  by  J.  Kfwns,  Eali 


bloom,  and  when  in  flower  what  beautiful  objects 
they  make.  Varieties,  too,  are  numerous,  and  if 
maDy  seem  old,  that  is  but  due  to  the  fact  that, 
like  the  collection  at  Glen  Eyre,  Southampton, 
they  have  been  planted  for  many  years,  and  are 
now  very  large  fpecimeus.  At  Glen  Eyre  the  soil 
is  of  a  semi  peaty  nature,  and  suits  Camellias, 
Rhododendrons,  and  Pinuses  alike  admirably.  At 
St.  Leonard's  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  or  loamy  nature, 


ably  a  moderately  dry,  well-drained  situation  suits 
best,  and  one  where  wild  east  or  north  winds  are 
broken  by  belts  of  trees  or  shrubs.  Bat  that  extent 
of  protection  is  less  needed  because  Camellias  are 
hardy,  but  rather  because  when  blooming  it  is  not 
well  to  have  the  branches  beaten  about  by  strong 
winds.  April  is,  for  most  outdoor  Camellias,  the  best 
flowering  month.  I  do  not  know  to  what  dimensions 
the  St.  Leonard's  plants  may  have  attained,  but  I 


have  seen  very  large  ones  at  Glen  Gyre.  The  lata 
Mrs.  Eyre  Crabbe,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  outdoor  Camellias,  constantly  asserted  that  these 
shrubs  were  hardier  than  Laurels,  as  when  the 
latter  were  cut  severely  by  late  frosts,  the  former 
were  quite  uninjured.  That  was  because  outdoor 
Camellias  make  their  new  growth  after  white  frosts 
are  over.  At  St.  Leonard's,  Portugal  Laurels  have 
been  blackened  hy  late  frosts,  and  Camellias  have 
been  quite  unhurt.  Those  who  experiment  with 
Camellia  -  planting  often  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  out  plants  that,  having  been  for  some  years 
kept  in  pots,  the  roots  have  become  cramped  and 
the  wood  stunted.  That  is  not  at  all  a  fair  test,  as 
no  other  shrubs  would  be  similarly  treated.  To 
treat  them  properly,  plants  some  two  or  three 
years  old  should  be  planted,  if  previously  grown  in 
warmth,  after  they  have  been  well  seasoned.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  the  end  of  April  or  early 
in  May,  as  top  growth  is  then  being  made,  and  root- 
action  is  quicker  also.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
soil  generally,  a  little  compost  of  loam,  peat,  old 
hot-bed  manure,  and  sharp  sand  is  good  placed 
about  the  roots,  and  once  these  get  well  hold 
of  this  material,  plants  then  shift  for  them- 
selves. But  soils  that  are  composed  of  clay,  or  of 
chalk,  seem  unfavourable  for  Camellia  culture. 
Plants  put  out  against  walls  that  abut  on  to 
pleasure-grounds,  especially  where  tall  trees  give  a 
little  shade,  in  time  make  noble  objects.  They 
should  not  be  hard  pruned,  but  having  the  main 
branches  secured  to  the  wall,  have  the  side  branches 
jutting  out  some  IS  to  "20  inches  in  length,  and  in 
such  form  they  bloom  with  marvellous  profusion. 
I  have  seen  the  double-white,  double-striped,  and 
others  at  Glen  EjTe,  literally  masses  of  flower,  in 
such  cases.  Although  these  outdoor  varieties  do 
not  largely  include  those  very  fine  newer  forms 
which  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Sops  have  made  so 
familiar  to  us  at  the  Drill  Hall,  yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  they  are  less  hardy  than  are  the 
older  varieties.  I  noted  of  the  St.  Leonard's  collection 
fine  reds  were  Ctandleri  and  Chandleri  elegans, 
Lavinia  Maggi,  imbricata,  rubra,  Madame  Lebois, 
Proserpine,  &c.  Of  pinks,  Augustina,  superba, 
Eclipse,  and  a  very  pretty  seedling,  striped,  The 
Mikado,  a  beautiful  variety  ;  Lavinia  Maggi  again, 
Tricolor,  Countess  of  Orkney,  and  a  seedling  ;  and 
of  whites,  Matthiotiana  alba,  alba  plena,  double  ; 
Laing's  White  Single,  and  a  much  purer  single 
white  seedliDg,  and  various  ethers.  The  Glen  Eyre 
collection  includes  other  and  some  older  varieties, 
planted  forty  years  since,  or  earlier.  Possibly 
some  having  gardens  and  suitable  soils,  may  be  in- 
duced to  try  Camellias  as  hardy  shrubs  much  more 
henceforth  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  A.  D. 

BULB  GARDEN. — Lilium  candidum.  I  bonght 
some  clumps  of  this  Lily,  and  found  on  dividing 
them  that  I  was  the  possessor  of  sixty  bulbs  ;  of 
the=e,  I  potted  the  largest  in  o'2's,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  September  last,  placing 
them  out  of  doors  where  they  remained  till 
February.  The  smallest  bulbs  were  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  Those  that  were  potted  I  brought 
into  an  intermediate-house  early  in  February,  and 
these  are  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  The 
smallest  bulbs  that  were  planted  outside  are 
pushing  up  flower  stems,  and  I  intend  to  have 
them  in  bloom  by  Easter  next  year.  H.  G.  Ferri', 
7  '    Asylum  Gardens,  CanUdmry. 

COX'S  ORANGE  PIPPIN,  AND  PATENT  RIGHTS 
IN  NEW  PLANTS. — I  was  much  interested  to  read 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Socie'y  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  on  Hybridisation,  wherein 
Mr.  Geo.  Paul  mentioned  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
said  that  he  believed  the  man  who  originated  that 
excellent  Apple  did  not  make  a  penny  out  of  it.  I 
give  you  the  following  story,  which  may  inteiest. 
some  of  your  readers.  About  twenty-tive  years 
ago  I  sat  "beside  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner  at  a 
social  meeting  of  well-known  horticultural  snd 
business  men  at  the  invitation  of  the  late  .lostph 
F.  Me8ton,  the  landscape-gardener  and  contractor. 
The  gentlemen  present  included  the  late  B.  S. 
Williams,  W.  Cutbush,  Mr.  Holmes.  P.  Barr,  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  Superiutendent  of  Battersea  Park,  snd 
Mclntyre  of  Victoria  Park,  of  whom  only  Mr.  1'. 
Barr  is  now  living.  I  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  entered 
upou  congenial  matters,  and  after  the  dinner  he 
brought  from  his  capacious  coat-pocket  some  fruits 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  at  the  same  time  asking 
me  to  taste  one— "The  best  friend  I  ever  had.  fi  r 
it  has  put  £4,000  into  my  pocket.  I  never  go  t<> 
bed   without   one   under   my   pillow  when   1   can 
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get  one.''  I  was  so  much  interested  by 
what  he  told  me,  that  I  asked  Mr.  Turner  if  he 
could  give  me  its  history,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Some  years  ago  a  neighbour  of 
mine,  Mr.  Cox,  a  builder  in  a  small  way  of  busi- 
ness at  Langley,  was  spending  Christmas-day  with 
iiis  wife,  aud  in  the  course  of  the  day  an  Apple  was 
eaten  by  his  wife,  which  so  pleased  her  that  she 
determined  to  sow  the  pips,  which  she  did,  in  a 
llower-pot.  In  course  of  time  two  seeds  germi- 
nated, and  the  seedlings  were  planted  in  the  garden, 
one  of  which  died  before  bearing  fruit,  aud  the 
other  was  the  present  tree  from  which  the  graft 
was  taken  that  bore  the  fruit  you  are  now  eating. 
I  watched  the  tree  grow,  and  tested  the  quality  of 
its  fruit  with  regard  to  flavour  and  keeping,  and 
found  it  so  good  that  I  determined  to  acquire  the 
entire  stock,  which  I  did  at  a  cost  of  £40."  Such 
is  the  history  of  this  variety  of  Apple  as  related  to 
me  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  If  this  is  correct,  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  never  doubted, 
s'ich  an  adventitious  product  is  in  the  nature  of 
treasure-trove.  The  case  is  very  different  where 
great  pains  and  expenditure  of  time  and  money  are 
devoted  to  the  hybridisation  aud  culture  of  fruits, 
&c.  ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  is  right 
when  he  tells  us  to  make  as  much  out  of  a  new 
plant  as  we  can  by  carefully  protecting  until  the 
stock  is  sufficiently  large  to  be  remunerative  ;  but 
until  the  whole  matter  is  placed  on  a  surer  basis 
than  at  present,  I  fear  we  are  not  likely  to  receive 
much  assistance  from  the  legislature.  Charles 
Dennis. 

DRACOCEPHAt.UM  NUTANS  ALPINUM.-This 
very  effective  Siberian  alpine  is  just  coming  into 
flower.  The  plant  grows  6  to  12  inches  high,  and 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  hardy.  The  individual 
flowers  are  not  larger  than  those  of  the  Ground  Ivy 
(Nepeta  Glechoma).  They  are,  however,  so  thickly 
crowded  on  the  numerous  spikes,  that  they  catch 
one's  eye  anywhere,  aud  are  capable  of  producing 
as  good  an  effect  as  the  Aubrietia  itself.  The  colour 
is  a  particularly  strong  blue-purple,  quite  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  magenta.  Self-sown  seedlings 
increase  it  rapidly.  A.  A".  B. 

FLOWERS:  THEIR  USES  AND  THEIR  PRICES.— 
Certain  florists'  shops  at  the  West  End  of  London 
afford  a  spectacle  to  the  "  man  in  the  street "  just 
now  of  which  our  grandfathers  never  dreamed  in 
their  wildest  flights  of  fancy.  The  picked  speci- 
mens of  Roses,  red,  piuk,  and  white  ;  the  Narcissi, 
the  Lilac,  the  spikes  of  Orchid,  the  Violets,  the 
Stocks,  Miguonette,  Tulips,  Marguerites,  and 
many  others,  are  used  in  lavish  profusion.  In 
fact,  the  flowers  upon  funeral  crosses  and  wreaths 
are  so  crammed  and  crowded  together,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  florist  had  tried  to  see  how 
many  could  possibly  be  used  upon  one  frame.  Just 
at  present,  Roses  seem  to  be  more  in  favour  than 
any  other  kind  of  flower,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  for  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  Narcissus 
this  season.  As  our  contemporary,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  recently  remarked:  "Large  tracts  of 
laud  have  been  placed  under  bulb-culture  in  the 
Fen  districts  during  recent  years,  and,  as  a  rule,  at 
this  season,  tons  of  cut  bloom  are  despatched  daily 
to  London  and  the  large  towns.  Since  Easter,  the 
prices  realised  have  been  very  poor ;  in  many 
cases,  the  amount  received  did  not  pay  for  carriage 
and  gathering,  aud  as  a  result,  some  growers  have 
discontinued  sending  away  further  consignments, 
preferring  to  allow  the  flowers  to  wither  and  die 
in  the  fields.  The  following  instance  is  illustrative 
of  many  others.  A  Long-Sutton  grower  despatched 
to  Sheffield  7S  dozen  bunches  of  Violets,  6  dozen 
bunches  of  Narcissi,  and  3  dozen  Arums  ;  his 
return  was  twelve  postage  stamps  !  Nor  has  the 
passer-by  to  devote  his  attention  to  flowers  alone, 
for  side  by  side  with  them,  was  a  window  full 
of  Strawberries,  which  made  nearly  as  gay  a  show 
as  do  the  flowers,  Asparagus,  splendid  specimens  of 
Pears  from  Easter  Beurre  downwards,  and  Melons 
of  English  as  well  as  of  foreign  growth.    Visitor. 

BLINDNESS  IN  NARCISSUS.— When  I  read  the 
editorial  reply  to  "P.  C.  "  in  a  recent  issue,  I  did 
not  realise  as  now  appears  probable  that  the  original 
enquiry  was  from  the  general  standpoint,  and 
not  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  blindness  in  the 
Poetieus  group,  and  notably  the  double  white  form. 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Mallet  that  the  blindness  so-called 
of  this  latter  form  is  a  failing  that  is  not  due  to 
deterioration,  but  occurs  in  the  finest  growths  of 
which   the   van'e'.y  is  capable.     I  have  years  ago 


stated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  how  I  en- 
deavoured to  test  this  mysterious  affair,  when  it 
was  once  stated  with  considerable  emphasis  to  be 
due  entirely  to  the  cold  searching  winds  and 
nipping  frosts  of  spring.  The  following  year  after 
selecting  from  many  thousands  of  bulbs  some  of  the 
finest,  whose  great  mass  of  rarely  dying  root  fibres 
bespoke  great  vigour,  I  planted  them  in  pots  with- 
out delay.  Some  I  grew  with  moisture  constantly  iu 
pans  below  the  pots,  others  were  heavily  and  freely 
watered,  and  all  were  placed  for  the  winter  in  a 
cold  pit  so  as  to  prevent  injury  from  frost  or  the 
cold  winds  of  spring.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  I  did  not  get  a  solitary  flower.  All  were  in 
rich  soil,  some  planted  deeply  and  others  shallow, 
but  the  growth  was  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of 
much  smaller  bulbs  left  undisturbed  in  the  open 
beds.  In  this  kind  it  is  not  the  entire  absence  of 
scape  aud  other  parts,  these  most  assuredly  exist, 
and  by  a  closer  examination  it  was  obvious  that  in 
a  large  majority  of  instances  even  the  petals  within 
had  long  passed  the  nascent  period.  The  excellent 
promise  of  an  abundant  show  of  flower  scapes,  and 
the  proof  they  otherwise  frequeutly  convey,  is  proof 
that  little  or  nothing  was  wanting  in  the  last  season 
of  their  growth.  I  quite  admit  that  for  a  long  time 
1  [did  believe  that  this  blindness  was  due  to  the 
variety  flowering  so  late  that  the  heat  of  summer 
quickly  succeeds.  Also  that  it  was  aggravated  if 
the  soil  was  very  light,  and  much  drained  by  sand 
and  gravel.  But  precisely  the  same  thing  resulted 
after  a  wet  season  !  Then  we  have  to  remember 
that  none  of  the  single  Poet's  Narcissus  suffer,  even 
the  frailest  of  these  flower,  and  flower  well ;  yet 
you  may  get  a  chance  bulb,  i.e.,  a  "rogue"  so- 
called,  in  among  them  that  is  obstinate  enough  to  go 
its  own  "blind"  way,  possessing  all  the  time  greater 
vigour  than  the  rest.  "Blindness"  is  not  shy 
flowering,  when  there  is  no  "show"  for  flowering. 
The  best  remedy  for  shy  flowering  is  deep  planting, 
quite  six  or  eight  iuches  deep,  in  a  good  holding 
soil,  and  in  a  position  as  cool  and  uniform  as  is 
possible.  All  the  Poet's  Narcissus  delight  in  mois- 
ture, but  it  is  not  clear  that  it  is  essential  save  in 
the  case  of  the  double-flowering  kind.  Apart  from 
these  I  am  not  at  one  with  Mr.  Mallet  in  his 
recommendation  of  "high  feeding,"  as  if  carried 
on  through  a  series  of  years,  many  kinds 
quickly  resent  it.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
manure  a  plot  where  it  is  expected  a  three 
years'  growth  will  follow  without  disturbance. 
Does  Mr.  Mallet  refer  to  any  particular  kind  when 
speaking  of  the  scapes  being  "injured  by  pene- 
trating frosts  after  they  have  left  the  bulbs  and 
before  they  have  penetrated  the  soil,"  as  not  a  few 
of  the  earliest  to  flower  are  quite  unhurt  by  frost 
with  the  scapes  above  ground,  and  when  it  should 
prove  most  severe  to  them.  In  fact,  I  have  known 
Pallidus  pra>cox  nearly  three  inches  out  of  ground, 
when  a  severe  spell  of  frost  lasting  over  a  fortnight 
was  experienced  ;  yet  while  fixed  and  immovable  in 
this  icy  grip  all  this  time,  they  produced  a  glorious 
display  of  colour  within  a  week  after  the  frost,  and 
bore  not  the  least  trace  of  hardship  experienced  in 
the  very  midst  of  active  growth.  E.  Jenkins, 
Hampton  Hill.  [The  reply  to  "  F.  C.  "  referred  to 
a  case  of  "  blindness  "  or  a  condition  in  which  the 
scapes  were  developed,  but  not  flowers.  We 
supposed  Mr.  Mallet's  letter  referred  to  similar 
cases.  ' '  Blindness  ' '  would  appear  to  he  caused  by 
some  check,  rather  than  by  want  of  strength  in  the 
bulb.  Ed.] 


THE  GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENE- 
VOLENT INSTITUTION. 
The  sixty-first  anniversary  festival  dinner  of 
this  charity  was  held  at  the  Hotel  M<5tropole 
on  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  18,  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  chair,  supported 
by  a  numerous  compauy  of  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  Institution,  including  Lord  Powerscourt, 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  the  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Hon.  Alban  Gibbs,  M.  P., 
and  Messrs.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Herbert  Hicks, 
Herbert  J.  Adams,  Jeremiah  Colman,  H.  J.  Veitch, 
J.  H.  Veitch,  Arthur  Sutton,  M.  H.  Sutton, 
J.  Robinson,  Ft.  Milligau  Hogg,  R.  Tout,  W.  Mac- 
kay,  J.  Rochford,  P.  Crowley,  W.  Sherwood, 
Ed.  Sherwood,  and  many  gardeners  and  horticul- 
turists from  far  and  near.  The  dinner  at  an 
end,  the  Chairmau  proposed  the  toast  of  "Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  alluding  to  the  fact  that  she 
had   been   patroness  of  the  Institution   for  many 


years.  The  toast  was  drank  with  musical  honours, 
and  was  followed  by  that  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  (Patron),  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  In  this 
connection  the  Chairman  alluded  to  the  Prince's 
desire  to  take  the  place  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Westminster,  for  a  long  time  President  of  the 
Institution.  Then  came  the  important  toast  of  the 
evening,  that  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  proposed  by  the  Chairman  in  a  few 
felicitous  words  :  expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  do  so,  as  he  had  intended  to  do  two  years 
ago,  but  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  intention  at  that 
time.  He  was  unable  to  understand  why  he  had  been 
chosen  to  preside  on  this  occasion,  as  his  tastes  did 
not  lie  iu  the  direction  of  gardening,  but  in  sport, 
owning  that  it  was  no  great  pleasure  to  possess 
such  a  white  elephaut  as  Wei  beck,  its  gardens,  and 
pleasure-grounds.  These  were  not  so  long  ago  a 
wilderness,  but,  thanks  to  the  endeavours  of  his 
gardener,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  promised  very  soon  to 
become  a  "  beauty  for  ever,"  and  he  himself  a 
worthy  patron  of  the  Institution.  Allusion  was 
made  to  the  general  progress  of  horticulture  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  endeavours  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  promoting  the  art 
of  gardening  iu  this  country.  He  trusted  to  horti- 
culture to  allure  the  people  back  to  the  land,  and 
he  believed  that  the  School-Board,  in  addiDg  botany 
and  gardening  to  their  curriculum,  would  greatly 
facilitate  that  most  desirable  movement.  The 
Chairman  then  briefly  stated  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
gardeners  who  become  subscribers,  should  they 
ever  come  to  need  assistance  iu  old  age  or  misfor- 
tune. As  showing  the  great  amount  of  good  which 
it  has  done,  he  mentioned  the  sum  of  £81,000 
which  it  had  expended  iD  the  course  of  its  existence. 
The  object  of  the  excellent  Samaritan  Fund  was 
pointed  out. 

This  toast  was  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  who  after  thanking  His  Grace  for 
consenting  to  take  the  chair,  when  there  were  so 
many  calls  on  his  time  ;  subsequently  adverted 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  to  his  desire 
to  benefit  the  Institution  in  every  way,  and  also  to 
the  wish  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  become  its  patron. 
In  regard  to  income,  1898  was  considered,  be  said, 
a  record  year ;  but  1899  was  still  better.  The 
sum  required  to  pay  the  pensions  and  other  in- 
debtedness was  £3,270.  The  auxiliary  branches 
had  this  last  financial  year  contributed  £300.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Veitch  alluded  to  the  losses  of  the 
Institution  through  death  during  the  last  yeir, 
mentioning  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Duke 
of  Westminster,  and  Malcolm  Dunn  ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  many  of  those  present  would 
continue  to  subscribe,  especially  in  view  of  the  not 
unnatural  shrinking  of  contributions  to  charities  in 
general,  as  a  consequence  of  the  war. 

Lord  Powerscourt  then  made  a  speech  embody- 
ing some  kindly  remarks  about  Malcolm  Dunn's 
work  at  Powerscourt,  alluding  to  his  remarkable 
energy  as  a  gardener. 

Mr.  Smith  Barry,  who  proposed  the  toast, 
"  Horticulture,"  spoke  of  gardens  in  general — gar- 
dens in  Japan  and  in  China  ;  French,  Italian,  and 
Babylonian  gardens  ;  but  of  them  all,  the  English 
gardens  were,  he  believed,  the  most  lovely,  but 
capable  of  affording  still  more  beauteous  scenes,  if 
we  would  make  more  use  of  the  Bamboos.  With 
this  toast  was  coupled  the  name  of  the  Dean  of 
Rochester. 

The  Dean,  whose  utterances  were  of  that  touch- 
ing kind,  of  which  he  is  a  master,  said  he 
had  lived  in  a  royal  palace  with  the  best  of 
queens  ;  he  had  taken  tea  with  the  poorest,  and 
had  lived  with  the  highest,  but  there  were 
no  men  who  had  so  beautified  the  land  we 
live  in  as  had  the  gardener ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  there  was  nothing  that  brings  so 
much  happiness  into  a  man's  life  as  horticulture  ; 
paying  special  tribute  to  the  firm  of  Veitch,  as 
introducers  of  beautiful  exotics,  and  to  William 
Robinson  aud  his  Flower  Garden  :  and  alludiug  to 
the  endeavours  of  the  County  Councils  in  fostering 
a  love  of  gardening  among  the  children  that  will 
do  much  in  time  towards  drawing  the  working-man 
away  from  the  allurements  of  the  public-bouse. 

The  sum  collected  amounted  in  all  to  £1,980, 
which  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  very  kiudly  undertook 
to  make  up  to  £2,000. 
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SOCI  ETI  ES. 

( ']\  m  pie  Show  continued  from  p.  4  of  supplement.) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  William  Sydenham,  florist,  Tarn  worth,  had  charming 
bunches  of  Violas,  including  a  new  variety,  named  Hawk, 
■with  a  pale  centre,  margined  with  bright  lilac ;  Devonshire 
Cream,  A.  J.  Rowberry,  The  Lark,  Archie  Grant,  Niphetos, 
&c,  together  with  fancy  Pansies. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  florists,  Westbury-on-Trym,  had 


Brussels,  were  shown  many  healthy  plants  of  several  species 
of  economic  value,  as  Castilloa  elastica,  Hevea  brasiliensis, 
Theobroma  cocoa,  and  Coft'ea  robusta. 

Carnation  Lady  Gerard  is  a  pale  sulphur-coloured  variety  of 
the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Walters, 
gr.  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 

M.  M.  Van-  Wavered  &  Kruvff  Sarsenheiii,  Haarlem, 
Holland,  exhibited  two  varieties  of  Astilbe,  under  the  names 
Washington,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Codiamms  (Crotons)  in  many  seedling  varieties  were  put  up 
by  Mr.  Robt.  Green,  28,  Crawford  Street,  London,  W.  They 
were  small  plants,  but  would  be  useful  for  decoration. 


FlG.    107.  —  CHERRY-TREES    CROWING    IN    POTS,    EXHIBITED    AT   THE    TEMPLE    SHOW,    MAY    '2.'>,    1000, 
FROM    THE    GARDEN   OF    MR.    LEOPOLD    DE   ROTHSCHILD. 

{From  a  photograph  by  ■).  Nevms,  Ealing.) 


some  pretty  Violas  and  fancy  Pansies  ;  among  the  former, 
Argosy  (Stuart),  deep  clear  yellow  ;  Rutlier  (Stuart),  larger, 
and  a  trifle  paler  thau  the  preceding,  but  not  quite  so  stout. 
Golden  Fleece,  a  small,  compact  yellow,  &c. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  plants  of 
Myosotie,  pretty  little  pyramidal  plants  in  pots,  aud  covered 
with  blooms.  They  were  namediM.  pyramidalis,  and  were  in 
white,  blue,  and  rose-coloured  varieties. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Towell,  Hampton' Hill,  i Middlesex,  exhibited 
plants  and  (lowers  of  Pelargonium  Fire'  Dragon,  exhibited  at 
the  Temple  Show  last  year,  and  figured  in  the  Gnrdains' 
fhivnti-lr  at  that  time. 

Prom     L'HORTIOULTTOAI      Goloktale    (Lncien     Linden), 


Richard ia  Primrose  League  has  pale  sulphur-coloured 
spathes,  with  blotch  at  base.  The  foliage  is  spotted  with 
white.     From  Mr.  S.  Bide,  Alma  Nursery,  Farnnam. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  H. 
Markham,  W.  Bates,  John  Bashan,  Geo.  Wythes,  W.Pope, 
W.  Ponpart,  J.  Mclndoe,  E.  Beckett,  .las.  Smith,  W.  Crump, 
R.  Parker,  S.  Mortimer,  P.  C.  M.  V<  itch,  George  Keif.  W,  11. 
Divers,  F.  Q.  Lane,  M.  Gleeson,  C.  Herrin,  H.  Balderson,  J. 
Willard,  H.  Baling,  Geo.  Reynolds,  T.  Coombs,  W.  Fggvdden, 
nnd  G.  Norman. 


VEGETABLES. 

These  were  this  time  rather  sparse,  though  general!; 
lent  in  quality.     The  superb  samples  with  which  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  have  made  the  Temple  Show  habitues  familiar, 
were  about  their  only  exhibit   on   this   occasion,  and  they 
consisted  of  two  huge  pyramids  of  Peas,  set  up  amide 
of  Nemesia.      There  were    probably  two    bushels    i 
pyramid,  the  pods  being  secured  to  a  framework  as  thicklv  as 
possible.    The  varieties  were  at  the  bases,  Early  Giant,  and 
the  tops,  Bountiful  ;  the  pods  being  singularly  fine. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnnam,  showed  Bis 
varieties  of  Cucumbers  in  a  total  of  fifty-four  fruits,  all  finely 
grown  and  perfect  samples  of  their  varieties.  They  in- 
cluded Sutton's  Peerless,  green,  and  slightly  spiny,  length 
20  inches ;  Al,  a  long,  green,  smooth  form,  very  handsome  - 
Marvel,  fruits  16  inches  long,  dark  green,  slightly  corrugated' 
very  handsome;  Telegraph,  Lockies  Perfection,  and  Tendei" 
and-True. 

Superb  Asparagus  in  six  large  bundles  came  from  Mr.  A.  J. 
Harwood,  St.  Peters,  Colchester,  the  heads  being  9  inches 
long,  with  some  3  inches  of  succulent  coloured  tops,  present- 
ing that  admirable  condition  which  Englishmen  so  much 
appreciate.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  sample  of  "grass' 
than  was  this  from  Colchester,  and  its  piesence  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  soil  there  is  good  for  other  things  than 
Roses.  From  the  same  town  came  four  bundles  of  good 
Asparagus,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Godfrey  ;  but  the  stems  were 
larger,  and  had  in  them  too  much  blanched  hard  material. 

Messrs.  W.  Poupaht  &  Sons,  Twickenham,  staged  some 
fine  Rhubarb  in  flat  bundles,  the  stems  being  exceptionally 
fine  and  long.  Victoria  was  unusually  large,  but  very  clean 
and  well  coloured ;  Linnaeus,  rather  smaller  and  greener  ; 
and  Hawkes'  Champagne  had  stalks  2  feet  long,  and  of  rich 
deep  colour. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bastio,  gr.  to  A.  Henderson, Esq.,  M.P.,  Buscot 
Park,  Berks,  showed  with  a  collection  of  fruit  a  few 
tables,  including  good  Royal  Osborne  Cucumbers,  Asparagus, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dwarf  Beans,  and  Early  Snowball  Cauliflowers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Apthokpe,  Cambridge,  had  a  couple  ot  large  and 
bold  fruits,  and  two  lesser,  but  uneven  ones,  of  Cucumber 
Apthorpe  Favourite,  the  product  of  a  cross  between  Lockies 
Perfection  and  Royal  Osborne.  Probably  the  variety 
would  look  better  if  well  grown  and  sele 

One  chief  vegetable  exhibit  was  in  the  form  of  a  group  on  a 
centre  table  in  one  of  the  tents,  consisting  of  plants  in 
Early  Morn  and  Daisy  Peas,  rather  sparsely  podded,  and 
surrounded  by  forced  dwarf  French  Bean  plants.  These 
were  on  either  side  flanked  by  baskets  of  good  Mushrooms, 
of  Telephone,  very  fine,  and  The  Daisy  and  Early  Morn  Ft:;- 
First  Crop  Potatos,  Holborn  Masterpiece  Runner  Beans,  like 
the  old  case-knife  ;  large,  smooth  Earliest-of-All  Cucumbers, 
handsome  Duke  of  York  Tomatos,  Royal  Osborne  Cucumbers. 
white  and  runner  Beans,  and  very  early  forcing  Turnips. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that,  relatively  to  the  other  features 
in  the  show,  vegetables  should  be  so  few.  Some  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  leading  growers  another  year  to  present  the**? 
products  more  extensively. 

Awards  given  by  the  Council. 

The  order  in  which  the  names  are  entered  under  the  several 
Medals  and  Cups  has  no  reference  whatever  to  merit,  but  is 
purely  accidental. 

Gold  I 

SirF.  Wigan,  Bart,  Mortlake  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  for 
Orchids. 

Mi  ssrs,  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  forOrchidd,  Azaleas, &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Caladiums, 
and  flowering  shrubs. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnershury  House,  Acton 
(gr,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  V.M.H.),  for  fruit  trees  aud  Water 
Lilies. 

Lord  Want-age.  Locklnge  Park,  Wantage,  for  Fruit. 

er  I 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  for  Orel 

Mons.  Lucien  Linden,  Brussels,  for  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford,  for  Orchids. 

Mr.  Chas,  Turner,  Slough,  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter&Co.,  Holborn,  Vegetables,  Calceolarias,  &c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Tulips,  Herb 
Plants,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  Cut  bush  &  Sons,  Hlghgate,  Topiary  Work,  &c. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  Stove  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Plants. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  N.,  Orchids  aui  Now 
Plants. 

Messrs.  G.  Taul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  Roses,  Cut  Flow    - 
Bamboos. 

Sir  Chas.  Piggott,  Bart,  Slough,  Palms  and  Crotons. 

Messrs.  Rd.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Clematis  and  R 

Messrs.    J.    Peed    &    Sou,    Norwood,    S.E.,    Cala 
Gloxinias,  &c. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J,  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Ferns. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &■  Sons,  Edmonton,  Ferns. 

Sir  J.  Pease,  Bart.,  M  P.,  Guisboro*,  Fruit. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  .V  Son,  Sawbiidgeworth,  Pn 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co  ,  Maidstone.  I 

Messrs.    W.    Paul  and  Sod,   Walthan    l 
Rhododendrons. 

Mr.  T.  S.   Ware,    Ltd.,  Felthai:  Herbaceous 

Plants. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  Ca<  ti,  Ca 

.    .  I  cdal. 

Messrs,  Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co.,  Bouthgate,  f> 
w.  a.  QiUett,  Es  ;  |  tor  Orchids. 
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Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewishani,  for  Begonias  and  Cut  Flowers 

Mr  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Roses. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  for  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Perennials. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  for  Clematis  and 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

Mr.  B  R.  Cast,  Colchester,  for  Roses. 

Mess-s.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  for  Azaleas. 

Mr.  M.  Pritchard,  for  Herbaceous  Plants. 

The  Guildforl  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Guildford,  for 
Alpines. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  for  Foliage  Plants  and  Roses. 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer  h  Sons,  Bagshot,  for  Rhododendrons. 

R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.  (gr.,  H.  J.  Chapman),  for  insectivo  ous 
plants 

The  Dnkc  of  Northumberland,  for  Nepenthes. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  for  Cacti,  &c- 

Messrs.  Wallace,  for  hardy  plants  and  Lilies. 

Messrs.  Kelway,  for  Pa-onies,  &c. 

Messrs.  Sutton,  for  Calceolarias. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  for  trees  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  J.  Watkins,  for  Apples. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Ascctt,  Leighton  Buzzard 
(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Jennings),  for  Carnations. 

Silver  Gilt  Kniglitian  Medal. 
A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

SUver  Flora  Medal. 
Mr.  W.  Iceton,  for  Decorative  Plants. 
Messrs.  Laing,  for  Maphs  and  Stove  Plants. 
Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
Mr.  W.  Foupart,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
Messrs.  Cripps,  for  Maples. 
Mr.  R.  Green,  for  Codiseums. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Orchids. 
Ludwig  Mond,  Esq  ,  for  Orchids. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  for  Roses. 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co  ,  for  Roses. 
Messrs.  Hogg  &  Robertson,  for  Tulips. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers,  for  Rhododendrons. 
Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  for  Cinerarias. 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  for  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  &c. 
Lord  Gerard  for  Carnations. 
Mess's.  Backhouse  for  Orchils,  AJpines,  &c. 
Messrs.  Fromow  for  Maples. 

Silver  Kniglitian  Medal. 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  for  Cucumbers. 
Mr.  W.  Godfrey  for  Asparagus. 
Mr.  Harwood  for  Asparagus. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal. 
Marquis  de  Wavriu,  for  Orchids. 
Messrs.  Dobbie,  for  Sweet  Peas. 
Mrs.  Bodkin,  for  Cacti. 
Messrs.  Young,  for  Cacti. 
.  The  Misses  Hopkins,  for  herbaceous  plants. 
Mr.  P.  Erselius,  for  Petunias. 
Messrs.  Van  Waveren,  for  Astilbes. 

-,w  We  are  unable,  awing  to  the  default  of  some  of  our 
reporters,  to  complete  the  account  of  the  Temple  Show  in  this 
issue,  but  in.  our  nert  number  we  shall  allude  to  the  Bores  and 
the  Fruits,  and  shall  then  he  enabled  to  give  a  scries  of  illus- 
trations in  addition  to  those  giien  in  the  present  issue. 


THE   ROYAL   NATIONAL   TULIP. 

Tfi  i  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Temple  Show,  and  a 
very  good  exhibition  result!  d,  much  beyond  what  was 
anticipated.  The  florists'  Tulip  survives,  but  the  ranks  of 
cultivators  have  become  sadly  thinned  of  late  years,  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Society  are  few. 

Dissimilar  Rectified  Tulips.— There  were  four  exhibitors  of 
twelve  varieties.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton, 
Manchester,  was  1st,  with  bizarres  feathered  :  Masterpiece  and 
Gmeral  Grant;  flamed:  Samuel  Barlow  and  Lord  Stanley; 
bybkemens  feath.,  Bessie  and  Bertha;  fid.,  Trip  to  Stock- 
port and  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  roses,  feath.,  Modesty  and 
Pet;  HI.,  Mabel  and  Annie  McGregor.  Mr.  A.  Chatek 
Cambridge,  was  2nd,  his  leading  blooms  were  feathered  biz! 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  fid.  biz.  Sulphur  and  Samuel  Barlow,  feath.  ro. 
Annie  McGregor,  anl  the  same  fid.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hail  Wye 
was  3ld.  ' 

With  six  varieties,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  was  placed  1st,  he  had 
feath.  biz.  Attraction,  rid.  biz.  Samuel  Barlow,  feath.  bjb. 
W.  H.  Parkinson,  fid  byb.  George  Edward,  feath.  rose  Miss 
Edward,  lid.  ro.  Mabel.  Mr.  A.  Chater  was  2nd,  his  two 
best  blooms  were  feath.  biz.  Sir  J.  Paxtcn,  and  fid.  byb. 
Talisman.     Mr.  Bentlev  was  3rd. 

In  another  class  for  six  dissimilar  blooms,  Miss  gi  i  r, 
Malabar  Horse,  St.  Albans,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was 
awar  ed  the  1st  prize.  The  i.est  three  feathered  lulips  came 
from  Mr.  Bentlev,  charming  blooms,  viz.,  Masterpiece  ;  hyb. 
Bessie,  and  rose  Mrs.  Collier.  Mr.  A.  Chater  was  2nd 
he  had  biz.  Masterpiece,  bjb.  Adonis,  and  rose  Sarah  Headly! 

Mr.  A  D.Hall  came  in  1st  with  three  flamed  varieties, 
having  biz.  Dr.  Hardy,  byb.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
rose  Mabel. 

The  breeder  or  self-colourei  Tulips  were  exquisite,  their 
rich  colours  contrast iug  so  strong  y  with  their  pure  bases 
cither  yellow  or  white.  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  had  a  very  tine  six  ; 
theyconsistel  of  bizarre  Sulphur  and  Goldfinder  ;  byblcemen 
Adonis  and  Maid  of  Orleans ;  rose  Mrs.  Barlow  and  Rose 
Hill.  Mr.  Benti.ev  was  2nd,  also  with  very  good  flowers  ;  he 
had  differing  from  the  foregoing,  byb.  Glory  of  Stakehill- 
and  rose  Annie  McGregor.     Mr.  A.  D.   H\ll  also  had  tie 


best  three ;  his  winning  blooms  were,  biz.  Hepworth's  108  ; 
byb.  Talisman  ;  and  rose  Annie  McGregor.  Mr.  Bentley 
was  2nd. 

The  1st  of  the  Samuel  Barlow  Prizes  for  a  pair  of  rectified 
Tulips,  one  flamed  and  one  feathered,  went  to  Mr.  Bentley, 
who  had  Samuel  Barlow,  fid.  biz.,  and  Mrs.  Wood,  feath.  ro  ; 
Mr.  Chater  was  2nd,  who  also  had  Samuel  Barlow  and  feath. 
ro.  Sarah  Headly. 

The  premier  feathered  Tulip  was  byb.  Trip  to  Stockport, 
shown  by  Mr.  Chater.  The  premier  flamed  byb.  George 
Edward,  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall.  The  premier  breeder  was  byb. 
Adonis,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

The  Kidderminster  and  District  Horticultural.  - 

This  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  the  0th  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  C  N.  Bass,  Esq.  Thi  lecturer  was  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wilson,  of  Moor  Hall,  Stourport.  and  the  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  "The  Potato  and  its  cultivation."  Good  sized 
whole  sets  were  recommended,  and  at  planting  time  an 
application  of  wood-ashes,  superphosphate  or  bone-meal  to 
sandy  se  ils.  If  wood-ashes  were  not  procurable,  then  kainit. 
The  thinning  of  the  tops  to  two  or  three  growths  was  a  point 
specially  noted,  and  the  planting  of  tubers  in  rows  in  a  north 
or  south  direction  in  order  to  secure  the  sun's  rays  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Poole,  of  Hill  Grove  Nurseries,  exhibited  a  quantity 
of  flowers  of  a  new  scarlet-flowering  zonal  Pelargonium,  the 
flowers  being  very  large  in  size  and  of  brilliant  colour. 


Enquiry. 

The  Bolting  of  Cabbages. — Will  some  of  our 
correspondents  who  are  large  growers  of  early- 
Cabbages  kindly  state  if  these  have  bolted  more 
than  usual  this  year,  and  if  so,  whether  this  state 
of  things  exists  more  in  one  part  of  the  country 
than  another? 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

— ■ 

Beech-trees  Overrun  with  Insects  :  O.  Hoc/yes. 
— Adelges  (Chermes)  Fagi,  exceedingly  minute 
species  of  aphis,  with  soft  bodies,  that  increase 
with  great  rapidity,  the  young  insects  hatching 
out  in  June,  and  being  then  covered  with  a 
white  cottony  substance,  such  as  that  which  you 
sent  us.  Tobacco-water  and  soft-soap  in  diluted 
form,  or  the  petroleum  emulsion,  may  be  used  to 
kill  the  aphides,  if  the  trees  are  email  ones. 

Boors  :  A".  A  manual  on  Land  Measurement  may 
be  obtained  of  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  the  Bazaar  Office 
170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Correction:  "British  Forestry,"  in  our  last 
issue,  p.  307,  col.  a.  fourth  line  from  the  bottom, 
for  Mr.  Stafford  Haward,  read  Mr.  Stafford 
Howard. 

Emptying  Heating  Apparatus  op  Water  : 
Brockley.  Less  rusting  of  the  iron-work  takes 
place  if  the  pipes  are  kept  filled  with  water  when 
not  in  use.  Soft  water  rusts  iron  more  severely 
than  hard  water.  As  most  boilers  are  incrusted 
with  stony  deposits  from  the  water,  the  iron 
suffers  less  than  the  pipe3  from  rust,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  better  not  to  run  off  the  water 
unless  it  be  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  boiler. 

Leaf  of  Lime-tree  with  Galls  :  J.  Milm.an.  The 
leaf  is  overrun  with  the  so  called  "Nail-galls," 
the  work  of  a  mite.  An  example  was  figured  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  p.  83,  July  16,  1S87. 

Loss  of  Chlorophyl  in  the  Leaves  of  Chrys- 
anthemums :  Brockley.  This  loss  of  colour,  due 
to  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  is  usually  corrected 
by  keeping  the  plants  rather  dryer  for  a  week  or 
two  ;  and  in  obstinate  cases  by  applying  sulphate 
of  iron  (white  vitriol)  at  the  rate  of  J  oz.  to 
1  gallon  of  water.  See  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  1-2,  p.  292. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered 
in  this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to 
consult  the  following  number.  —  G.  T.  2,  Fritil- 
laria  ;  3,  Trollius  europa'us  ;  5,  Ribes  aureum  ; 
6,  Veratrum  album ;  7,  your  Vine-leaf  appears 
to  have  been  scorched  ;  others  not  recognised  ; 
send  better  specimens. — R.  G.  1,  Tellima  gran- 
diflora;  2,  Saxifraga  sponhemica  ;  3.  Arabis  car- 
duchorum ;  4,  Epimedium  Musschianum ;  6, 
Saxifraga  muscoides  var.  Rhei. — C.  W.  D.  Pri- 
mula viscosa  var.  ciliata. — W.  M.  3,  Miltonia 
flavescens.— J.  N.  Olley.  1,  Cattleya  Skinneri, 
a  very  fine  form ;  2,  Cattleya  intermedia. — 
W.  K.  Preston.  The  pretty  spotted  flower  seems 
to  be  an  exceptionally  tine  form  of  Odontoglossum 


x  Adrian*,  and  the  other  a  blotched  form  of  the 
rather  poor  type  of  O.  crispum,  which  grows 
with  it. — T.  R.  Epidendrum  vireus.  —  W.  T.  R. 
Barbarea  vulgaris.  —  W.  T.  Smyrnium  olusatra- 
tum. — Trefoil.  Medicago  maculata. — Cambrian. 
Sherardia  arvensis.  —  Thos.  H.  Akebia  quinata. 
— F.  G.  L.  Crinum  Moorei.  —  Bexley.  1, 
Prunus  Padus  ;  2,  Veronica  Traversii  ;  3,  Thuia 
orientalis  var.  ;  4,  Ulmus  montana  var.  ;  5, 
Juniperus  sinensis ;  C,  Euonymus  radicans. — 
Ratcliffe.  1,  Ulmus  montana ;  2,  Denstrelia 
tenera;  3,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda. — A.  Ta- 
bernsemontana  coronaria.  The  small  white 
spots  are  quite  common  to  the  plant,  and 
they  are  not  the  ova  of  insects.  The  burst- 
ing of  the  tube  also  is  common  in  spring. — 
J.  J.  1,  Epimedium  pinnatum  ;  2,  Epimedium 
Musschianum ;  3,  Acacia  dealbata  ;  4,  Prunus 
triloba  fl.  -  pi. — if.  T.  Dendrobium  x  Wigani.e 
and  Anthericum  lineare  variegatum.  —  Miss 
Croker.  Staphylea  pinnata. — Label  misplaced. 
2,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus  (Snowberry);  5, 
Anthericum  lineare  variegatum. 

Spruce  Fir  :  A.  Scott.  The  work  of  some  rodent, 
teeth-marks  being  visible  on  the  bared  wood. 
The  tap-  root  is  dead,  and  consequently  the  plant 
would  be  readily  overturned  by  the  wind,  or  by 
large  animals  pressing  against  it.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  ground  would  probably  disclose  the 
burrowings  of  rabbits,  rats,  or  field-mice.  You 
should  have  sent  us  the  entire  roots,  and  not 
merely  the  root-stock. 

Tomatos  Diseased  :  Foreman.  The  plant  sent  is 
attacked  by  a  fungus,  Peronospora  Lycopersici, 
which  has  a  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  murrain 
of  the  Potato,  and  the  best  remedy  to  employ  as 
against  that  and  the  Tomato  disease  is  the  Bor- 
deaux Mixture,  made  according  to  the  formula 
often  given  in  these  columns.  Wireworm,  if 
present,  and  we  faded  to  find  any,  have  not  done 
any  harm  to  the  plants.  As  for  eel  worms,  these, 
although  you  tell  us  you  saw  some,  are  indis- 
tinguishable by  the  naked  eye,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roots  does  not  indicate  their  presence 
in  the  plant  sen  t. 

Travelling  Expenses  of  a  Gardener  on  Enter- 
ing a  New  Situation  :  A'.  Y.  Z.  The  payment 
of  these  is  entirely  a  matter  of  arrangemeut 
between  employ  er  and  gardener  ;  and  it  is  not 
exactly  similar  with  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
indoor  domestic  service,  as  you  seem  to  infer, 
the  latter  being  most  generally  single  persons, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  butler.  We 
would  dissuade  you  from  going  to  law  on  the 
matter,  unless  a  written  agreement  to  pay  the 
expenses  exists. 

Unisexual  Straw  berry  Plants  :  T.  C.  Uni- 
sexuality  of  the  flowers  is  an  original  condition  of 
these  plants,  although  by  cross-breeding  there  is 
little  tendency  in  varieties  to  revert  to  this 
state.  One  garden  variety,  viz  ,  Hautbois,  is 
persistent  in  this  respect,  and  no  crop  is  obtained 
unless  care  be  taken  to  plant  runners  from  beds, 
the  plants  in  which  are  male  and  female,  and 
uniformly  bear  fruit  abundantly.  Yours  is 
merely  a  case  of  reversion,  and  you  would  act 
wisely  to  obtain  runners  for  the  making  of  new 
beds  of  the  varieties  which  have  failed,  from 
some  trusty  source.  No  blame  attaches  to  the 
nurseryman  who  supplied  the  plants. 

Vine-leaf  Discoloured  :  G.  T.  Mechanioal 
iojury — scalding,  probably,  from  not  affording 
timely  ventilation  in  the  morning  hours,  or  upon 
sudden  bursts  of  sunshine.  A  little  neglect  in 
this  direction,  especially  in  modern  vineries,  with 
their  large  panes  of  glass,  and  practically  air- 
tight construction,  works  much  mischief  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  leaf  sent  indicates  a 
Vine  in  great  vigour,  it  being  of  more  than 
ordinary  size  and  substance. 

Communications  Received.— R.  E  Tyson.— D.  Q.,  433. — 
J  Hoog.  — W.  T.— A.  O'N.— Merryweather  At  Sons.— Todd  & 
CJ.-J.  Roberts.-W.  K.— E.  C— Bristolian.—  A.  C.  F.— 
H.  H.  C.-J.  S.— W.  G.  S.— R  Holmes.— H.  H  D.  and 
Ed.  M.— Attwood&Binsted.-J.  E.  L,— W.  B.  (next  week). 
A.  R.— A.  B.  R.  &  Co.— W.  S.— A.  J.  K.,  Anchusa  italica. 
— W.  G.— C.  H.  (there  was  no  enclosure)  — D.  Q.— A.  R. 
Pr  ,  Nice.— Ignoramus.-  J.  Weeks  &  Co.— A.  W.— W.  Dawtis 
— J.  E.  L— R.  H.— Leedsii— B.  H.— F.  B.—  G.  Henley.— 
H.  W.,  Newport, — Turner  Bros.— J.  W. 

Specimens  Photoorapiis.  &c,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
T.  Crauwell,  Auckland,  N.Z. 


BIRTH. — Born,  Hansen,  in  Berkeley,  California, 
March  1 3, 1900,  to  the  wife  of  George  Hansen,  a  son. 

(For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  x.) 


May  26,  1900.] 


SUPPLEMENT  TO    THE   GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

THE    TEMPLE    SHOW. 

May  23,  24,  25. 

The  great  annual  horticultural  event  of  the  year— the  three 
days'  flower  show  held  by  permission  of  the  Benchers  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Inntr  Temple— took  place  on  Wednesday  last 
and  the  two  following  days.  The  day  broke  threateningly,  and 
sharp  showers  fell  at  intervals  ;  but  the  weather  exercised 
little  influence  on  the  attendance  of  the  visitors,  of  whom 
great  numbers  were  present,  there  being  nearly  as  many  as  on 
the  first  day  last  year.  The  receipts  at  the  gates,  however, 
on  Wednesday  were,  we  believe,  about  £100  less  than  last 
year.  The  varied  exhibits,  as  numerous  as  usual,  showed,  if 
anything,  greater  variety,  and  several  improvements  in  the 
staging  and  general  arrangements  were  observed,  especially 
amongst  exhibits  placed  out-of-doors.  The  arrangements 
made  by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Wright,  worked  most 
smoothly.  Our  reporter's  remarks  are  supplemented  by 
ourselves  on  p.  328. 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ;  and  Messrs 
Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  See.),  De  B.  Crawshay,  G.  W.  Law- 
Schofield,  H.  J.  Chapman,  J.  Douglas,  E.  Hill,  A.  Hislop, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  R.  Brooman-White,  H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  Jaques, 
C.  Rochford,  W.  H.  Young,  F.  J.  Thome,  W.  Cobb,  J.  T. 
Gabriel,  H,  Little,  J.  G.  Fowler,  J.  Colman,  C.  Winn,  B.  V. 
Low,  and  W.  B.  Latham. 

The  display  of  Orchids  was  quite  equal  to  any  made  at  the 
Temple  in  any  previous  yor,  and,  as  the  list  of  Awards 
proves,  contained  more  plants  above  the  average  in  point  of 
merit. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Bur  ford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
White),  as  usual,  had  one  of  the  most  important  groups, 
which  was  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  central  staging  in  the 
large  tent,  and  cortaining  over  100  distinct  species  and 
varieties,  all  presented  in  very  tine  condition  and  well 
flowered.  In  the  back  were  Epidendrum  raiicans,  with  fifteen 
heads  of  scarlet  flowers  ;  fine  specimens  of  the  white  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  and  elegant  sprays  of  the  showy  Onddiums,  &c, 
around  them  being  many  remarkable  specimens,  among  which 
were  noted  Miltonia  Bleuana  nobilior,  with  fifteen  flowers; 
Acrides  Houlletianum,  with  three  fite  spikes  ;  a  fine  set  of  the 
brilliant  Masdevallias  of  the  coccinea  class  ;  many  pretty 
hybrid  Epidendrums,  Lrelio-Cattleya  x  Highburyensis  and 
L.-C.  X  Hippolyta,  and  fine  varieties  of  the  showy  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Cattleyas,  Laelia  purpurata,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  was  a  p' easing  collection  of  pretty  "  botanical  "  Or- 
chids, among  which  were  noted  Dendrobium  Jerdonianum, 
with  many  orange- coloured  sprays;  D.  linguirforme,  with 
slender  white  flowers;  Masdevallia  O'Brieniana,  and  other 
pretty  Masdevallias  ;  an  attractive  collection  of  Ansecto- 
chili,  Pleurothallis  ornata,  P.  venosa,  and  P.  stenosepala ; 
Polystachya  pubescens,  and  P.  cerea  ;  Dendrobium  Victoria 
Regina,  Oncidium  olivaceum,  O.  Ph  alien  ops  is,  the  curious 
white  Campanemia  uliginosa,  Saccolabium  gemmatum,  Cirro- 
petalum  Colletti,  Maxillaria  Iloutteana,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  rare  species. 

Sir  Frederick  Wioan,  Bart,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  had  an  equally  fine  group,  in  the 
cerjtreof  which  was  a  fine  plant  of  the  beautiful  Miltonia 
vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D  Owen,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  show,  the  dark  claret-red  mask  on  its  white 
ground  giving  the  clear  rose-pink  flowers  a  great  attraction  ; 
it  bore  twelve  flowers.  Odontoglossums  were  also  fine  in  this 
group,  the  kinds  well  represented  being  the  forms  of  O.  cris- 
pum,  O.  Halli  leucoglossum,  O.  polyxanthum,  a  very  fine  O. 
Uro-Skinneri,  O.  X  Wilekeanum,  O.  Oerstedi,  with  thi-ty 
flowers;  O.  citrosnmm  puncUtissimum,  O. x Andersonianum, 
Ac.  In  the  back  were  fine  examples  of  the  bright  yellow 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and  O.  ampliatum  majiis,  some 
noble  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowiarum,  bearing 
together  nearly  forty  grand  spikes.  In  the  group 
were  very  showy  Masdevallias,  the  fine  Cypripedium  x 
W.  H.  Young,  two  good  C.  bellatulum  album,  some  fine 
masses  of  the  best  forms  of  C.  barbatum,  C.  x  Henry 
Graves,  Cattleya  Skinneri  alba,  a  grand  set  of  varieties 
of  C.  Mossiro,  of  which  the  best  were  C.  M.  Lady  Wigan, 
C.  M.  fnlgens,  C.  M.  Beairice,  and  C.  M.  Mrs.  Egerton  Grey ; 
C.  Mendeli  Lowire,  white  with  blue-tinted  lip,  and  other  fine 
C  Mendeli ;  good  Laelia  purpurata,  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
concolor,  with  four  spikes  ;  Epidendrum  faleatum,  with  six- 
teen flowers  ;  E.  Wallisii,  with  over  forty  flowers ;  Ltelio- 
Cattleya  x  Canhamiann  Iolanthe,  L.-C.  x  Schilleriana,  Mil- 
tonia  x  Bleuana,  several  good  Phahvnopsis,  &c. 

Following  on  the  same  side,  W.  A.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Oak 
Lodge,  Eastleigh  (gr.,  Mr.  Can),  staged  a  group  of  excellently- 
flowered  plants,  in  which  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossite  were 
very  conspicuous.  At  the  back  were  the  violet-coloured 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  tall  plants  of  Oncidium  ampliatum, 
O.  sphacelatura,  &c,  good  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O. 
polyxanthum,  O.  luteo-purpurcum,  and  other  species. 
Then  followed  a  neat  group  of  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 


crispum  staged  by  M.   Fl.  Class,  Etterbeck,    Brussels,   in 
which  were  two  very  pretty  blotched  forms. 

M.  A,  A.  Peeters,  St.  Gilles,  Brussels,  staged  a  f  mall  group 
of  rare  Orchids,  in  which  were  a  grand  plant  of  a  light  rose- 
coloured  form  of  Eulophiella  Peetersiana,  Ltolio-Cattleya  x 
Canhamiana  superba,  very  dark  in  colour  ;  L.-C.  X  Ceres 
(C.  Mossise  aurantiaca  x  L.-C.  x  Pho-be)  ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Stanley,  O.  c.  punctatissimum,  and  other  fine  spotted 
forms,  and  some  new  Lfelio-Cattleyasenumerated  in  the  list  of 
Awards. 

M.  Jcles  Hye-Leysen.  of  Ghent  (gr.,  Mr.  Coen),  showed 
Lfelio-Cattleya  x  General  Baden-Powell,  L.  tenebrosa  x  C. 
Lawrenceana,  with  flowers  of  a  dark  rose- purple,  with  glowing 
reddish-purple  lip  ;  and  Odontoglossum  X  Adriana  Mascotte, 
a  finely  formed  flower  evenly  spotted. 

M.  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy,  Ghent,  showed  varieties 
of  his  beautiful  Odontoglossum  x  Rolfete,  and  one  of  O.  X 
crispo-Ha-  ryanum. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thur- 
good),  showed  his  pretty,  blush-white  Cattleya  intermedia 
Rosslyn  variety,  a  near  approach  to  which  was  also  shown  by 
Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Harefield  Hall,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr. 
H.  Holbrook),  who  also  showed  four  remarkable,  finely 
spotted  Odontoglossums. 

The  remainder  of  the  space  on  the  same  side  was  filled  by 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Mobbs  &  Ashton,  of  Southgate,  whose 
group  was  remarkable  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  many 
varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossis,  of  their  importation  the  most 
strikii  g  being  C.  M.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  a  large  white  flower 
with  a  slight  rose-colourei  freckling  in  the  lip  ;  and  C.  M. 
Wagtneri,  a  grand  pure  white  flower,  with  pale  yellow  disc 
to  the  lip  ;  the  Miltonia  vexillaria,  especially  the  Southgate 
variety,  and  the  forms  of  Ltelia  purpurata,  were  also  excel- 
lent, and  the  whole  tastefully  arranged. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  arranged  a  noble  group  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tent ;  the  whole  of  their  exhibits  being 
excellent,  both  in  regard  to  culture  and  flower.  Some  plants 
of  their  form  of  Laelio-Cattlcya  x  callistoglossa  excelsa, 
which  had  as  one  of  the  parents  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  gigas 
Sanderiana,  represented  it  as  one  of  the  showiest  of  hybrids 
yet  raised.  In  the  group,  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossia-  and 
C.  Mendeli  were  superb,  and  among  the  varieties  of  C. 
Schroder*,  C.  S.  The  Baroness,  with  delicate  blush-white 
flowers,  with  a  rose-coloured  blotch  on  the  lip,  was  very 
distinct ;  and  O.  x  excellens,  O.  X  crispo-triumphans,  O.  x 
Adrianue,  O.  x  Ruckeriana,  and  other  hybrids  ;  and  the  fine 
forms  of  O.  crispum  were  specially  good.  Other  things  noted 
were  the  feathery- lipped  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  some 
fine  Cattleya  Warneri,  richly-coloured  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Cypripedium  X  Gertrude  Hollington,  Miltonia  x  Bleuiana 
grandiflora,  and  a  very  distinct  form  of  Cattleya  Schilleriana, 
with  uniform,  chestnut-brown  sepals  and  petals. 

The  Marquis  de  Wavrin,  Somerghem,  Belgium,  showed  a 
group  of  excellent  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossia,  C.  M. 
Rouseleana,  and  C  M.  fastuosa,  being  very  fine  dark  forms  ; 
and  C.  M.  Olivacea,  a  delicately-tintei,  light  variety. 

Messrs.  Charleswoiith  ^  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  staged  an 
extensive  and  effective  group,  in  which  all  the  showy  Orchids 
of  the  reason  were  well  represented.  The  forms  of  Cattleya 
Schroderae  were  specially  good  ;  C.  S.  Heatonensis,  a  delicate, 
lavender  coloured  flower,  and  C.  S  albens,  and  some  few 
others  being  very  distinct.  Odontoglossums  were  also  well 
shown;  and  Masdevallia  x  Pourbaixi,  Phaius  x  Crawshaw- 
i*nus,  Humboltixassamicus,  a  very  fine  Cypripedium  Roths- 
childianum,  and  L;>lio-Cattleya  x  Lady  Miller  (C.  granulosa 
Schofieldiana  ■.  Lselia  einnabarina)  were  among  the  minor 
things  noted. 

Mr.  Jas.  Cypher.  Cheltenham,  had  a  fine  group  of  good 
plants,  grown  with  his  usual  skill,  and  staged  effectively.  It 
consisted  principally  of  good  Cattleyas,  Lielia  purpurata, 
varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile,  &c.  Specially  noted  were 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Oddity,  of  an  uniform  pile  lavender  colour, 
the  abnormal  lip  being  elongated,  and  exhibiting  the  same 
colour  as  the  petals,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  dark 
yellow  line  up  the  centre  ;  C.  Mossia1  grandis,  and  C.  M 
Distinction,  both  showy  ;  a  tine  Odontoglossum  x  Loochristy- 
ense  of  perfect  shape,  yellowish,  evenly  blotched  with  purple- 
brown.  The  group  was  edged  with  scarlet  Sophionitis,  Ada 
aurantiaca,  and  other  showy  dwarf  species. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bushhill  Park,  well  furnished 
out  the  side  with  a  splendid  group  well  set  up.  Remarkable 
among  the  many  good  things  were  Cypripedium  Lawrencea- 
num  Hyeanum,  C.  X  Aylingi,  Low's  variety;  Phahenopsis 
x  Lady  Rothschild,  Odontoglossum  crispum  xanthotes, 
Low's  variety,  with  blush-white  sepals  and  petals  ;  O.  c. 
Britannia, > finely-blotched  flower;  Cattleya  Mendeli  Mafeking, 
a  very  showy  flower;  and  Cymbidium  x  I'Ansoni,  a  showy 
natural  hybrid,  with  large  ivory-white  flowers,  showing 
reddish  lines  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  seemingly  indicative  of 
C.  giganteum. 

On  one  side  of  the  adjoining  tent,  M.  Linden,  L'Horticole 
Coloniale,  Pare  Leopold,  Brussels,  had  a  superb  display  of 
Odontoglossums.  extending  some  CO  feet  in  length,  and  in 
which  were  a  most  bewildering  series  of  varieties,  espe- 
cially of  the  finely- blntched  class,  and  which  seemed  to  iner-re 
the  spotted  forms  originally  introduced  by  the  tirm,and  named 
O.  X  Adriana?,  into  the  larger  class  known  as  true  O.  crispum. 
Some  of  the  best  were  awarded  Certificates,  and  of  the  others 
noted  among  many  equally  beautiful  were  O.  crispum  Domino, 
clear  white,  tinged  with  rose  at  the  back,  and  distinctly 
blotched;  O.  gloriosum  aureum  ;  a  very  fine  lot  of  O.  x 
Adriaiue,  O.  x  Andersonianum,  and  other  hybrids  ;  and  some 
excellent  Miltonia  vexillaria. 

Ludwio  Mosk,  Esq  ,  The  Poplars,  Avenue  Road,  Regent's 
Park  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  O.  Clarke),  had  a  very  effectively  arranged 
group  of  well-flowered  Orchids,  among  which  the  C.  Mendeli, 


C.  Mossi*,  C.  Schroderae,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  &c, 
appeared  to  advantage,  excellent  varieties  of  them  being 
staged.  Also  in  the  group  were  the  fine  old  Brassia  verrucosa, 
Dendrobium  densiflorum,  and  other  favourite  species. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Wtlliams  &  Sox,  Holloway,  continued  with  a 
good  group  in  which  the  Yanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  at  the 
back  tormed  a  telling  feature ;  CalaLthe  veratrifolia,  Liftlia 
purpurata,  Cattleya  Mossiw,  &c,  were  also  good. 

Messrs  Backhocse  &  Sons,  York,  finished  out  the  stage 
with  a  neat  little  group,  in  which  the  showy  Lslia  purpurata 
Backhousiana,  with  purple- veined  petals,  was  the  b  st 
plant ;  and  other  forms  of  La^lias,  Cattleyas,  and  Odonto- 
glossums were  good, 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibrav,  Handsworth,  Sheffield, 
also  in  their  group  had  some  good  Cattleyas,  Lselia  purpurata, 
and  one  of  the  best  plants  of  the  large,  wax-like,  white  Chysis 
bractescens,  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  flowers  seen  of  late  years. 

Awards. 

First-class  Certificates. 

•Cattleya    X    callistoglossa    exedsa     (C.    Wan 
Sanderiaaa  X  L.  purpurata). — From  Messrs.  F.   Sander  & 
Co.    The  largest  and  most  richly  coloured  form  yet  seen. 
Sepals  and  petals  bright  rose  coloured,  the  broad  front  of  the 
lip  ruby-purple,  throat  rich  yellow. 

L(elia  purpurata  Littleiana. — From  Henry  Little,  Esq., 
Baronshalt,  Twickenham.  Flowers  pure  white,  the  lip  having 
rose  and  purple  markings  on  each  side,  and  fioe  dark  lines  on 
yellow  in  the  throat. 

Qdontoglost  umx. Adi-i*< nir  "  Ernest  Ashu-ortk." — From  Elijah 
Ashworth,  Esq  ,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Holbrook).  A  perfectly- 
formed  white  flower,  evenly  spotted  with  brown. 

Odontoglossum  x  Adriance  "Arthur  Ashworth." — From  E. 
Ashworth.  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  Holbrook).  Flowers  of  fine  sub- 
stance, pale  yellow,  with  large  and  small  brown  blotches 
arranged  in  circular  form. 

Odontoglossum  x  Sourenir  de  Victor  Hye-Lebrun  (Harr;t- 
anuin  x  luteo-purpureum).— From  M.  Jules  Hye-Leysen, 
Ghent  (gr.,  Mr.  Coen).  A  fine,  well-expanded  flower,  having 
a  general  resemblance  to  a  large  form  of  O.  Harrjanum. 
Sepals  and  petals  whitish,  with  fine  purple  markings;  lip 
large,  white,  with  \iolet  blotches  at  base, 

Odontogfotsum    x    Bolfeo?   optimum    \:   Harryanum  x  Pes- 
).  —  From    Mr.  Chas.  Yl  ylsteke,   Ghent.     Flower  of 
fine  form  and  substance,  whitish  barred  with  purple,  lip  broad 
and  flat,  white,  with  purple  mai kings. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleua  Mossia-  Ilouicliana. — From  le  Mar^ci>  de  Wavrin, 
Somerghem,  Belgium.  A  large  flower  with  warm  rose  sepals 
and  petals,  and  rich  crimson  raarki  •  g  on  the  lip. 

Odont  glossvm  crispum  Confetti.— FromM.  Linden, Brussels. 
Flower  white,  evenly  blotched  with  purple— very  distinct. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  radioaum.  —  From  M.  Linden, 
Brussels.  Flower  cream  white,  with  ray-like  uniform  spotting 
of  red-brown. 

Odontoglossum  X  Iiolfcaz  ardentisiimujn.  —  From  M.  C. 
Vuylsteke,  Ghent.  Flowers  whitish,  of  fine  shape,  blotched 
with  purple. 

Cattleya  Mossi  ten." — From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 

Co.  An  improvement  on  the  best  form  of  C.  M.  Reineckiaua. 
Flowers  large,  pure  white,  with  light  violet  freckling  inside 
the  broad  white,  crimped  margin  of  the  lip. 

.'ilium  x  Maru   Beai         (  m  magnifieum  x 

bellatulum).— Fiom  G.  W.  Law-S(  uofield,  Esq.  ;  and  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.  Flowers  large  and  finely  formed, 
purplish-rose,  with  rose-purple  margin  to  the  lip,  and  dark 
spotting  on  the  petals. 

Lycasti  xG.  S.  ■  Measuresianax  Skinneri). — From 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Bradford.  Flower  of  the  size 
of  that  of  L.  Skinneri,  but  of  an  uniform  reddish-rose,  lip 
with  crimson  markings. 

m  Mosria,  EasseUs  Variety. — From  Messrs.  Stanley - 
Mobbs  &  Ashton,  Southgate.  A  grand  pure  whitxj  flower, 
with  chrome-yellow  markings  on  the  lip. 

LoUio-CatUeya  x  Massangeana  (L.  tenebrosa  xC Schilleriana), 
—  From  M.  A.  A.  Peetirs,  Brussels.  Sepals  and  petals 
bronzy-red,  lip  rich  ruby-crinuon. 

Ixelio-Cattleya       Herod*    [C  O'Brieniana  x  L.-C.  \ 
rurweri). — From  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  Brussels.     A  pretty  and 
distinct  hybrid  ;    sepals  and  petals  light  rose  coloured,  lip 
bright  ruby-red  in  front,  with  a  yellow  and  white  disc,  and 
rose-coloured  exterior  to  the  side-lobes. 

Odontoglossum  crispum   Mrs.  F.  Peeters,— Prom    M.   A.   A. 

Peeters,  Brussels.  A  very  tine  flower,  richly  blotched  with 
purple,  and  shaded  with  rose. 

Odontoglysgiim  crispum  Victoria  Regina. —  From  M.  A.  A. 
Peeters,  Brussels.  Flower  of  fine  form,  petals  fringed, 
blotched  with  reddish-purple. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
To  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Dendrobium  here  >glossuiu,  and 
Deudrobiuiu  candidum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  gr.  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrenvk,  B.irt. 
tot  a  Qua  specimen  of  Miltonia  x  Bleuana  nobilior. 

To  M.  A.  A.  Pketers,  Brussels,  for  a  specimen  of  Eulo- 
phiella Peetersiana. 
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Floral   Committee. 

Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W-  Bain,  C.  J.  Salter,  J.  H.  Laing, 
S.  A.  de  Graaff,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  J.  James,  Harry  Turner, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  H.  B.  May,  C.  E.  Shea, 
R.  Wilson  Ker,  J.  JeDnings,  Chas.  Blick.  J.  W.  Barr, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  T.  W.  Sanders,  C.  E.  Pearson,  E.  Molyneux, 
O.  Thomas,  J.  H.  Fitt,  Chas.  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Jones, 
Ed.  Mawley,  and  Jas.  Hudson. 

Awards  to  Novelties  by  tve  Floral  Committee. 

Begonia,  Lord  Roberts. — A  beautiful  Picotee-like  variety, 
white  with  very  heavy  rose  edging,  form  perfect.  From 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Begonia,  Mr.  W.  G.  Valentine. — A  brilliant  scarlet  Camellia- 
like flower  of  good  form.  One  of  the  brightest  Begonias. 
From  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Begonia,  Mrs.  Hall. — A  large  double  flower  with  salmon- 
pink  coloured  petals ;  centre  of  flower  paler  in  colour. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

BougainvUlea  Maud  Ckittleburgh. — This  might  very  pro- 
perly be  described  as  a  B.  glabra  gigantea.  In  size  and 
colour  it  is  a  glorified  B.  glabra.  From  Colonel  Rous, 
Worstead  House,  Norwich  (gr.,  Mr.  Chittleburgh),  who 
obtained  the  variety  from  seed  (Award  of  Merit). 

Carnation  Herbert  J.  CuOntsh  (see  fig.  108). — A  brilliant 
crimson  border  variety,  of  large  size  and  much  merit.  From 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

diamcelirion  corolinia. — Shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd  , 
Feltliam  {Awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate). 

Edrianthus  (lalmaticiis.  —  A  very  well-known,  large-growing 
species,  from  Messrs.  Jackman,  Woking  (Award  of  Merit). 

Echiwm  calWftyr&um. — Tbia  was  shown  by  the  Hon.  John 
Boscawen,  Tregye,  Perranwell,  Cornwall.  Four  beautiful 
spikes  op  bloom  were  shown  that  had  been  grown  out-of- 
doors  (Award  of  Merit). 

Oh  ri uia  (strain). — An  Award  of  Merit  to  varieties  from 
Mr.  J.  J.  Upton      These  are  described  in  another  column. 

IJ!  in  in  l'h  imii  rijiun  urn  <  rangi  <j>"(n. — A  beautiful  variety 
of  this  popular  Lily,  shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &Co.  (Award 
of  Merit). 

OSnothem  tpetiota  rcsea. — A  rose-coloured  variety  of  this 
pretty  tqecits,  fiom  Mr.  Amok  Perrv,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  N.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Pelargonium  Mrs.  J.  D.  Day.  —  An  Ivy-leaved  variety,  with. 
scarlet,  semi-double  flowers,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Pteony  Lady  Sarah  Wilson.— A  '  tree"  variety,  with  exceed- 
ing large  flowers  ol  two  shade s  of  piLk  colour,  from  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son  (Award  of  Merit). 

ScTiizaftthus  "  IVisetonensis. — Here  was  a  strain  of  Sehizan- 
ttus,  with  rather  smaller  flowers  than  the  type.  They  are 
very  variable  in  colour,  but  generally  pink,  yellow,  or  deep 
brown,  wilh  white.  The  plants  in  flower  formed  pretty  little 
pyiamids  of  slender  growth  aid  abundant  flowers.  They 
were  greatly  admired.  From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  <fc  Co.  (an 
Award  of  Merit). 

Tulip  Mabel  (rose  breeder)  a  ad.  T.  Mis.  Moon,  a  large  buttercup- 
yellow  coloured  flower,  with  pointed  segments,  frcm  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Tulipa  Batalini,  a  pale,  yellow -coloured  species,  from 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

T»Upa  galatica,  from  M.  C  G.  Turergen,  Jr.,  Haarlem. 

CUT   FLOWERS. 

This  consisted  of  seven  Classes  for  cut  flowers,  but  it  is 
not  customary,  as  one  would  reasonably  suppose  it  would  be, 
that  certain  subjects  would  be  found  grouped  together  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Some  exhibitors  prefer  to  mix  up 
plants  with  cut  flowers  in  a  very  confused  manner,  and  with- 
out much  regard  to  effect.  This  makes  the  work  of  settling 
the  awards  a  difficult  matter,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  some 
of  them  are  made  in  a  haphazard  fashion  because  fair  com- 
parisons cannot  be  drawn.  Collections  of  cut  flowers 
were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  owing,  doubtless,  to 
the  incidence  of  the  season;  still  there  was  much  of  a 
common  character  in  some  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  this 
feature  will  be  continued  until  a  better  system  of  competition 
is  adopted.  If  the  Council  were  to  offer  Awards  for  col- 
lections, combining  novelty  and  quality  with  effective 
arrangement,  decided  improvements  in  the  decorative  aspects 
of  the  show  would  be  certain  to  result. 

Carnation*.— Of  these  there  were  but  very  few  in  a  cut 
state.  They  were  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  of  Holborn,  and  were  shown  as  seedlings,  and  ha  I  well 
developed  blooms  of  good  quality. 

Hardy  Perennials. — A  wide  latitude  is  given  to  this  term,  as 
bulbous  plants  are  included,  and  some  subjects  of  a  biennial 
character.  Commencing  with  the  most  eastern  of  the  tents, 
the  first  collection  to  engaga  attention  was  that  from  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Worcester.  Apart  from  the  general 
good  quality  of  the  exhibits,  this  collection  was  set  up  in  a 
very  tasteful  manner,  and  finished  off  with  a  front  margin  of 
appropriate  drooping  plants.  The  genus  Trollius  was  well 
represented  by  europieus  and  its  varieties  ;  T.  Fortunei, 
T  caucasicus,  T.  Denayanus,  &c,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  the 
lavender  Phlox  canadensis,  Camassia  esculenta,  various 
showy  Tulips,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl.,  &c,  it  was 
a  group  which  well  deseived  inspection. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Nurseryman,  Christchurch,  had  as 
usual  a  choice  assortment  of  haidy  subjects,  including  various 


forms  of  Iris,  Trollius  in  variety,  the  charming  double-white 
Saxifraga  granulata,  fl.-pl.,  which  is  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be  —and  we  can  recall  the  time 
when  this  subject  was  employed  for  filling  beds  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens ;  two  single  charming  Pyrethrums, 
viz.,  Agnes  Mary  Kelway,  and  roseum  nanum,  forms 
of  Geum  montanum,  Orobus  vernus,  Campanula  daurica, 
finely  coloured  ;  Polemonium  Richardsoni,  forms  of  Aqui- 
legia,  the  dmble  form  of  Arabis  albida,  known  as  Corbnlle 
d' Argent.  Tulips  in  variety,  including  the  elegant  T.  persica 
Myosotis  rupicola,  Aubrietia,  Souvenir  de  Win.  Ingram,  in 
very  poor  character,  &c. 

Mr.  T.  Jannoch,  Florist,  Dsrsingham,  had  bunches  of  his 
giant  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  their  foliage  backpd  up  by 
newer  forms  of  Lilacs  — a  pleasing  arrangement,  much 
appreciated. 


Langport.  Foremost  among  them  were  several  recently-named 
novelties,  such  as  Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  delicate  blush-pink 
(Award  of  Merit);  Lord  Roberts,  a  large  blush  variety ;  Lady 
Vt  hite,  a  large  single  white ;  General  Buller,  crimson  ;  Sir 
George  White,  dark  crimson;  General  Macdonald,  Lady 
Georgina  Curzon,  Lord  Methuen,  &c.  Bunches  of  Pteonies 
found  a  place  in  otlnr  collections. 

Tulips. — Messrs.  Hoo  &  Robertson,  Nurseryman,  Dublin, 
staged  a  collection  having  massive  flowers  of  stout  build. 
Prominent  were  Mrs.  Knightly,  a  large  yellow  self;  Zomer- 
schonn,  salmon-rose,  flaked  with  white  ;  Gesneriana  lutca, 
pale  yeHow ;  flava,  yellow;  Columbus,  crimson  and  yellow; 
Belletiana,  Sunset,  Picotee,  Yellow  Queen,  a  scarce  but  very 
fine  variety,  &c. 

Mr.  Geo.  Edom  staged  a  small  collection  of  florists 
varieties,  breeders,  and  rectified,  but  they  were  unnamed. 


Fig.  108.— border  carnation  "Herbert  j.  cutbush" — brilliant  crimson. 
given  an  award  of  merit  and  sketched  at  the  temple  show. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  had  a  nvs- 
cellaneous  collection  ;  most  prominent  were  various  forms  of 
late  Tulips,  including  the  gaudy  Parrot  types ;  Lilium 
Harrisii,  Ixias,  Early  Gladioli,  Spanish  and  other  Irises,  the 
fragrant  single  Jonquil,  and  Double  White  Narcisa;  Camassia 
esculenta,  and  its  white  variety,  C.  Leichtlini,  &c. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  in 
their  collection  a  number  of  Rhododendrons,  including  one  of 
the  R.  Fort-mei  type,  named  Mrs.  C.  Butler,  of  a  pale  rosy- 
pink  colour,  the  flowers  large  and  the  truss  massive.  Parrot 
and  other  Tulips,  Arnebia  echioides,  Cytisus  incarnatus  pur- 
pureus,  Corydalis  nobilis,  various  forms  of  Orobus,  Anemone 
macrantha,  A.  palmata  albiflora,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Cjlehester,  had  Tulips  in  variety, 
including  brilliant  Parrot  types ;  T.  Belletiana  Sunset,  T. 
retroflexa,  &c. ;  Spanish  and  other  Irises,  &c. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C., 
had  as  usual  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  cut  flowers  ;  a 
v  ery  fine  lot  of  Tulips  was  one  of  the  leading  features. 

Pazonies. — A  fine  collection  of  plants  in  pots,  and  also  of  cut 
blooms,  came  from  Messrs.    Kelway  &  Sox,  The  Nurseries, 


Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feltliam,  had  a  small 
collection  of  Darwiu  varieties  in  bold  bunches  ;  this  included 
the  florists'  varieties,  both  in  the  breeder  form  and  rectified, 
Parrot  varieties,  and  late  Darwin  forms  in  abundance. 
Narcissi  Cainassias,  forms  of  Centaurea  moritziana,  Cytisus, 
Turbau  Ranunculus,  Geum i,  Iceland  Poppies,  Iris,  Pa?onies,  &c. 

CALADIUMS. 
Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  West  Norwood, 
showed  a  capital  group  of  very  handsome  plants,  with  the 
leaf-colouring  finely  brought  out.  Of  older  varieties  we  may 
name  John  Peed,  deep  crimson  leaf,  with  a  margin  of 
dark  green  ;  Charlemagne,  a  pink  leaf,  with  crimson 
veins  and  rib3  ;  Gaspard  Crayer,  crimson,  and  a  green  edge  ; 
Doca  Carmen  Macedo,  deep  pink,  with  narrow  edge  and 
veins,  ribs  of  a  green  tint;  the  glowing  crimson  Triomphe 
de  Comte  Roncador,  still  unsurpassed  in  its  way ;  Mrs. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  a  leaf  with  shades  of  crimson  intermixed 
with  green  ;  Henry  Dixon,  very  pale  green,  with  pale  crimson 
blotches  sparsely  distributed  ;  Duchesse  de  Montemart  is 
sonnwhat  similar  to  the  last-named,  but  it  is  destitute  of  the 
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crimson  Notches  £Comtesse"de  Maille  is7a  handsome  form, 
with  intense'crimson-tinted  ribsand  veins  on  awhite-and-green 
ground.  Smaller  plants  of  some,  being  of  recent  introduction, 
comprised  the  following  vaiieties,  Gerard  Dow,  a  ciimson  and 
bronze  leaf,  very  pleasing ;  Ia  Lorraine,  leaf  rosy-crimson, 
with  a  thin  green  margin  ;  Oriflamme,  similar  to  the  last,  but 
with  a  wider  margin;  Emil  Neubert,  deep  reddish-bronze 
leaf,  with  crimson  ribs;  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  a  leaf 
of  crimson  tint,  with  pink  blotches;  H.  .1.  Chapman,  pale 
rose  and  pale  green  ;  Princess  of  Tpck,  crimson  veins  on  light 
rose-tinted  ground,  and  yellow-green  margin,  a  very  distinct 
variety. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitcii  &  Sons,  Ltd..  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  an  extensive  group  and  collection  of 
varieties  of  Caladiums,  consisting  of  varieties  other  than 
those  noted  in  Messrs.  Peed's  group.  Of  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  colour,  were  Guillaume  Mar,  a  pale  pink  leaf  with 
creamy  white  ribs  and  veins ;  Princess  Royal,  a  leaf  having  a 
light  green  ground,  and  ribs  of  a  crimson  tint ;  Lady  Mosley, 


frame.  The  plants  were  in  perfect  health,  as  was  indi- 
cated by  their  dark  green  and  generally  numerous  leaves  and 
flowers.  All  of  them  are  perfectly  hardy  species,  with  the 
exception  of  N.  stel'ata,  the  bine-flowered  Water-Lily.  The 
species  shown  were  Adrian,  a  crimson  ;  Gloriosa,  deep  crim- 
son ;  odorata  sulphurea  grandiflora,  this  plant  had  but  one 
bloom,  yellow ;  Seignoureti,  rose-coloured ;  Ellisiana,  rich 
rose  colour  ;  sanguinea,  deep  crimson  ;  Marliacea  carnea,  pale 
flesh,  a  large  bloom  ;  M.  chromatella,  the  plant  not  in  flower  ; 
Flammea,  rosy  purple  ;  Candida,  a  small-flowered  species, 
white;  tub°rosa,  not  in  flower  ;  odorata  rosea,  not  in  bloom  ; 
Marliacea  albida,  large  white  flowers ;  lucida,  pale  pink,  a 
free  flowerer;  Robinsoni,  small  pale  purple  flowers.  The 
plant  of  N.  stellata  shown  possessed  sixteen  fully  opened 
flowers  of  a  charming  sky-blue  tin*,  with  a  yellow  base,  and 
stamen  of  the  same  tint.  Menyanthes  trifolista,  Villarsia 
nymphfeoides,  and  Aponogeton  distacbyon,  were  likewise 
shown  as  grown  in  tubs  of  water.  Some  of  these  are  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  p.  331,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Newns,  Ealing. 


Fig.  109.— miltonia  vexillarium  "memoria  g.   r>.  owenv'     exhibited  by 

SIR    F.    WIGAN,    HART.,    AT    THE    TEMPLE    SHOW    (SEE    V.    1    OF    SUPPLEMENT). 


leaf  with  pink  ground  colour,  ;ind  ribs  of  crimson  marked 
irregularly,  with  blotches  of  green  colour  ;  Villa  de  Laon 
crimson,  with  blotches  of  a  paler  tint  ;  Lady  Stafford 
Northcote,  a  deep  crimson  leaf,  with  ribs  deeper  tinted  ; 
l'antia  Ralli,  a  fairly  well  known  handsome  variety  ;  Reinede 
Danmark,  creamy -white  ground,  with  green  edging,  and 
crimson  ribs.  A  very  pretty  and  taking  Ibis  ;  Comte  de 
Germiny,  The  Mikado,  Golden  Queen,  a  large,  pale  greenleaf ; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Veitch,  Rose  Laing,  an  immense  leaf  of  a  creamy- 
white,  suffused  with  pink  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  leaf 
surface  ;  II.  B.  Williams,  Marquis  of  Camden,  one  of  the  best ; 
Madame  d'Hilloy,  white,  with  red  ribs  and  reticulations; 
candidum  bicolor  sericeum,  leaf  green  with  a  crimson  centte  ; 
Princess  of  Teck,  Princess  Olga,  crimson,  with  faint  pink 
spotting;  Madame  Schmidt,  Louis  A.  Van  Houtte,  Gaspard 
Grayer,  Comtesse  de  Brosse,  rosy-ied  ribs  and  veins  on  a  field  of 
pale  pink.  The  plants,  more  especially  the  older  varieties, 
measured  from  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter  of  the  crowns  of  foliage. 

WATER   LILIES. 

Leopold    he     Rothschild,     Esq.,     Gunnersbury    House, 

Acton  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  exhibited  in  the  open  air  a  very 

remarkable  arrangement  of  Nymplueas,  which  he   has  been 

cultivating  in  tubs  of  water  placed  in  a  tank  in  a  span-roofed 


FERNS. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Bikkenheap,  Sale,  npar  Manchester,  showed 
a  rather  numerous  collection  of  British  Ferns  in  pots, 
including  pretty  plumose  and  crested  varieties  of  Poly- 
stichum,  of  Lastrea,  Athyrium,  Scolopendrium,  Blechnum  ; 
besides  rare  species  and  varieties,  as  Lomaria  lluvialis,  Pteris 
tremula  Smithiana,  Gleichenia  dicarpa  longipiunata,  Gymno- 
gramma  sehizophylla,  Cheilanthes  olegans,  Aaiantum 
Il.inslcyanum,  Pteris  cretica  Childsii,  Aglomorpha  Meyen- 
iana,  Silver  and  Golden  Gymnogrammas. 

A  collection  of  Filmies  was  shown  in  a  glass  case,  small 
plants  in  admirable  health  and  development. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Edmonton,  exhibited  Ferns  in  a 
picturesquely-arranged  group  at  the  end  of  the  central 
table  in  one  of  the  tents.  Their  plants  were,  in  many  in- 
stances of  considerable  size,  and  some  were  trained  on  stems 
of  Tree  Ferns  ;  others  were  grown  in  wire  baskets,  and  on 
blocks  of  cork  as  in  the  case  of  riatycerium  aethiopicum. 
Rare  species  were  noted  in  Aspleniuro  marginatum,  which 
possesses  boll  fronds  with  pinnre  7  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide,  and  of  a  pale  green  tmt;  Nothoelana  sinwata,  a  plant  of 
graceful  habit;  Adiantum  ciliatuiu  ;  Pteris  gracilis,  a  species 
possessing  very  attenuated  fronds  and  frondleta  ;  Lcncostegia 
iramersa,  a  capital  basket  Kern;  Poly  podium  piloselloides,  a 


dense  growing,  creeping  species,  apparently  a  good  subject  for 
covering  damp  surfaces  ;  Asplenium  Hilli,  a  small  beauty  of 
stiff  habit;  Adiantum  capillus-veneriB  imbricatum,  a  variety 
with  overlapping  pinna-,  and  with  much  prettiness ;  Ad. 
Hendersoni.  the  young  fronds  of  a  bronze  tint;  Davallia 
tenuifolia  stricta,  Pteris  Childsii,  Brainea  insignis,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton, 
exhibited  Fern*  freely  in  his  mixed  group  of  plants,  and  good 
examples  of  the  following  were  observed,  viz.,  Platycerium 
grande,  a  large  perfect  piece  ;  Nepbrolepis  exaltata,  Gleich- 
enias  in  variety,  Adiantum  fasciculatum,  Ad.  Regina?,  Ad. 
setulosum,  a  very  close-growing  species,  admirable  as  a 
covering  for  damp  walls,  &c. ;  Gymnogrammas  of  species ; 
Pteris  longifolia  Mariesii,  P.  serrulata  gracilis  multiceps, 
Asplenium  Mayi,  &c. 

CACTI. 
A  very  remarkable,  attractive,  and  curious  group  of  these 
interesting  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Canneli.  &  Sons.  Very 
prominent  amongst  them  being  large  specimens  of  the  golden 
Eehinocactm  Grusoni,  covered  with  long  hooked  spines. 
Also  Cereus  serpentinus,  columnar  and  hairy.  Echinocactus 
cylindratus.  E.  chrysacrantba,  intensely  spiny,  and  even  more 
so  is  E.  versicolor,  the  spines  being  three  inches  long,  and 
hard.  Opuntia  cirsum  is  well-named  the  Grisly  Bear,  and 
very  hairy.  Agave  Victoria  Reginse,  a  massive  dwarf  form, 
and  many  Opuntias,  Mammillarias,  andCereuses.  A  charming 
plant  in  flower  was  Mammillaria  Stella  aurea,  with  an  in- 
florescence densa  and  red. 

Messrs.  Young  &  Co  ,  Stevenage,  had  a  small  collection, 
the  chief  forms  being  Echinocactus  polycephalns,  E.  virides- 
cens,  &c.     The  naming,  however,  was  very  imperfect. 

Visitors  to  the  Temple  Show  are  getting  the  habit  of  look- 
ing for  Messrs.  Jas  Veitch  &  Sons'  Phyllocactuses.  They 
always  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  one  of  the  tents,  but 
never  has  there  been  so  good  a  group  as  on  this  occasion. 
Amongst  the  numerous  varieties,  the  following  were  very 
charming  ;  Adonis,  pink ;  Epirus,  a  much  deeper  pink  ; 
Jessica,  a  more  delicate  pink  ;  Rou^eo,  orange  colour,  with 
purple  margins  to  the  petals ;  J.  T.  Peacock  improved ; 
Exquisite,  pink;  La  Belle,  pure  white,  very  attractive; 
Vesta,  pale  yellow,  &c. 

PITCHER  PLANTS. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  NoRiHrjiBERLAXD,  Syon  House, 
Brentford  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Wythes),  showed  one  dozen  of 
Nepenthes,  which  were  generally  furnished  with  finely 
coloured,  well  developed  pitchers,  the  plants  being  dwarf  and 
compact  of  growth.  Very  fine  were  the  specimens  of  N. 
Wrigleyana,  N.  Curti-ii,  N.  Morgankc,  N.  Dicksoniana,  N. 
sanguinea,  N.  Mastersiana.  X.  formosa,  N.  Cnrtisii  superba, 
and  N.  gracilis  major 

Another  collection  of  Pitcher-plants,  under  the  more  com- 
prehensive name  of  insectivorous-plants,  was  shown  by  R.  I. 
Measvres,  E^q  ,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camber- 
well,  London  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman).  This  group  was  a 
very  representative  one  of  capitally -grown  plants  ;  but  we  are 
unable  to  dwell  to  enumerate  the  species  and  vaiitties  shown. 
The  exhibit  was  well  worthy  the  Award  it  gained. 
PELARGONIUMS. 
There  were  not  many  shown,  but  Mr.  C.  Tt  rne*,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  as  usual,  had  a  group  of  fancy  and  decora- 
tive varieties,  that  no  doubt  found  admirers,  for  the  plants 
were  grand  ones  and  were  abundantly  flowered.  Ambassa- 
dress, a  fancy  variety,  pink,  with  white  eye,  was  exceedingly 
pretty. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Edmonton,  had 
several  line  varieties  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Milltleld  Scar'et, 
King  of  Denmark,  and  Achievement,  the  last  named  being 
semi-double,  and  carmine  in  colour.  The  Ivy-leaved  varieties 
Ryecroft  Surprise,  Mrs.  C.  Turner,  and  Galilee,  were  also 
shown. 

STREPTOCARPUS. 

There  was  a  most  attractive  group  of  Streptocarpus  from 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  which  were  beau- 
tiful plants  with  abundant  bloom,  represen'mg  what  are 
known  as  Veitch's  hybrids,  which  have  been  described  many 
times  in  these  pages;  but  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
groups  of  a  strain  obtained  from  crossing  the  above-named 
hybrids  with  S.  polyanthus,  aud  the  strain  is  known  as  S. 
aehimenirturus.  The  plants  vary,  and  some  are  known  as 
pallidus,  and  others  gigantens.  The  flowers  are  rather  small, 
very  abundant,  and  in  appearance  suggestive  of  those  of  an 
Acbitnenes.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  pale  heliotrope  colour,  with 
lemon-yellow  throat.  They  have  a  delicate  and  peculiarly 
aUractive  appearance. 

GROUPS  OF  PLANTS. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Koyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Kiug's 
Road,  Chelsea,  had  what  may  fitly  be  describad  as  a 
"  picture"  group,  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Orchid  tent.  It 
mainly  consisted  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  amongst  which 
Azalea  mollis  varieties,  aud  what  arc  described  as  A.  sinensis 
hybrids,  were  the  most  showy.  Hardy  Rhododendron  Mar- 
chioness Lausdowne,  rose-calonrcd,  with  decppurple  spotting, 
alsocontributedagreatmassof  colour,  while  .'•ever. il  plants  of  R. 
Snowilake  gave  almost  pure  white  blossoms.  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora  and  II.  Hortensis  raandshurica,  II.  II  ros 
&c,  gave  characteristic  effect.  Rhododendron  (hardy1)  Frome- 
i  liens,  nd,  should  be  mentioned,  it  being  very  effective. 
Other  shrubs  included  Philadelphia  Lemoinei,  Pyruseoronaria 
fl.-pl,,  Lonieeras,  A:c.  The  grouping  of  so  much  flower  was  de- 
lightfully relieved  by  standard  plants  of  Cytisus  Shipkaonsis, 
Wistaria  sinensis,  Laburnums,  and  huge  spikes  of  Eromurus 
himalayieus.  and  the  tinted  B.  Elwesii.  The  most  brilliant 
colour  in  the  group  was  tha*  afforded  by  B  lar  e  fl  coring 
branch  of  Emhothriuni  coccineu 
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Sir  Chas.  Pioott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park,  Slough,  had  a 
group  of  handsome  foliage  plants,  interspersed  with  a  few 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Carnations,  Ericas,  Liliums,  Huraea 
elegans,  &c.  Some  very  fine  Codieeums  were  shown,  and  the 
Palms  and  other  specimens  were  distinctly  creditable. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibrav,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Sheffield,  showed  a  group  of  foliage  plants,  most  of  them  hot- 
house species,  and  staged  around  two  fine  Bamboos.  Aralia 
pnlchra,  a  fine  species  for  the  stove  where  space  is  not  very 
limited ;  Aralia  regina,  A.  Schifferi,  Anthurium  Veitchi, 
Cordyline  Lord  Wolseley,  Codiseum  Sunbeam,  a  very 
attractive  variety,  Nepenthes,  Alocasia  argyrea,  Dracn?na 
Doucetti,  Orchids,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Mat,  Dyson's  Road  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
showed  some  ni  ;e  Coleus  in  variety,  most  of  them  ot  the  large 
thick-leaved  type,  but  presenting  much  variation  in  colora- 
tion ;  Crimson  Gem  and  Golden  Gem  were  the  only  self 
colours  ;  the  others  being  more  or  less  spotted  or  flaked,  and 
the  most  freckled  of  them  all  was  Mrs.  Tolworthy. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries 
Lonlon,  S.E.,  had  a  small  group  of  Caladiums,  Palms,  and 
other  hot-house  plants.  Their  Streptocarpus  "  multiflorus  " 
strain  were  also  shown  in  this  group,  and  were  admired. 

Mr.  Theodore  Jannoch,  Dersingham,  near  Saudringham, 
made  his  usual  exhibit  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and  cut  flowers 
of  choice  varieties  of  Lilac. 

Aquilegias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  who  had  a  pretty  little  group  of  plants  in  pots.  In 
colours  yellow,  blue,  mauve,  purple,  orange,  red,  and  white, 
they  were  amongst  the  prettiest  of  hardy  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  had  some 
beautiful  Petunias,  single  and  double  flowered ;  also  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  Cineraria  omenta  hybrids,  and  various  other 
plants  in  a  varied  group. 

A  good  decorative  Pelargonium  named  Emmanuel  Lias  was 
shown  in  a  group  of  plants  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth 
Nurseries,  Devon. 

A  group  of  well  grown  plants  of  Lilium  longirlorum  was 
shown  by  the  Countess  de  Grey,  Coombe  Court,  Kingston- 
on-Thames  (gr.,  Mr.  Jno.  Smith). 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  Granard  Nursery,  Putney,  had  a  group  of 
decorative  plants,  excellent  Coditeuras,  Palms,  Ericas, 
Liliums,  &c. 

CANNAS. 

Messrs  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  exhibitors  of  these  brilliantly-coloured 
flowers,  a  large  groxip  set  up  by  them  showing  not  only  the 
finest  quality  in  the  flowers,  bat  the  best  possible  culture. 
Very  striking  amongst  these,  were  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Amie  J.  Chretien,  Sec.  Chabanne,  Antoine  Chantin,  Florence 
Vaughan,  Frank  Buekner,  Leon  Vassiliere,  M.  H.  Delrousse, 
and  Menelik.    The  group  comprised  120  plants. 

GLOXINIAS. 

These  showy  plants  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Upton, 
Islam  Nurseries,  near  Manchester,  who  had  a  group  of  plants 
that  were  thoroughly  well  cultivated,  and  that  were  in  variety 
of  much  merit.  Thus  we  noticed  President,  white  with  mauve 
edging  ;  Prince,  bright  scarlet  and  white  ;  Monarch,  also 
scarlet  and  white,  but  the  tube  in  this  case  of  pure  white. 
An  Award  of  Merit  was  recommended  the  strain. 

Messrs.  J.  Peep  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  London,  had  also  some  very  fine  Gloxinias,  amongst 
which  were  the  following  varieties  :  John  Peed,  scarlet  and 
white  ;  C.  Young,  bright  scarlet ;  Queen  of  My  Heart,  very 
thickly  spotted  wilh  very  small  mauve-coloured  spots  upon  a 
white  ground;  Purity,  white;  Countess  of  Warwick,  white 
throat,  with  beautiful  pink  margin  ;  Petunia,  white  throat, 
with  rich  mauve  edging. 

BEGONIAS. 

Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  made  a  splendid  exhibit 
of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  most  of  them  double-flowered 
varieties,  but  including  a  few  singles.  Of  the  latter  were  Mrs. 
Barnes,  pure  white;  Miss  Ada  Jordon,  rose;  Novelty, 
apricot  colour ;  Miss  Dora  Brooks,  yellow  ;  Mr.  Harry  Tucker, 
crimson  ;  The  Queen,  white  ;  Avoca,  yellow  and  orange ;  and 
Madame  Belle  Cole,  bright  rose  colour,  with  white  centre.  Of 
doubles,  and  other  than  those  described  under  "Awards," 
Captain  Lambton,  rich  yellow,  a  prettily  shaped  flower,  with 
much  crimped  petals,  was  well  worth  notice  ;  Baden-Powell, 
a  very  delicate  pink  ;  Prince  of  Wales,  scarlet :  and  a  number 
of  other  varieties  were  exquisite  in  form,  and  brilliant  in 
colour. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hdl  Nurseries, 
London,  S.E.,  had  fewer  Begonias  than  the  firm  has  usually 
staged,  and  they  were  grouped  in  the  big  tent  and  faced  with 
a  few  Orchids,  Caladiums  and  other  ornamental  plants.  One 
of  the  Begonia  novelties  is  described  under  "Awards,"  and 
in  addition  there  were  others  of  great  merit.  Remvrkable  was 
oue  called  cristata,  a  single  yellow-coloured  flower,  more 
creating  on  the  petals  than  any  we  have  previously  seen,  but 
leas  so  than  others  in  this  group.  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  a  very 
pretty  yellow,  double  ;  Duke  of  Fife,  deep  rose,  double  ;  Coun- 
tess of  Halsbury,  white,  with  pink,  crimped  margins  to  the 
petals;  Lady  White,  very  delicately  tinted  double;  Lady 
Roberts,  white  double  ;  and  Edith  Sparshott,  high  double 
flower  of  tinted  white  and  crimped  petals. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swauley,  owing  to  other 
exhibits  that  occupied  considerable  space,  had  rather  a  small 
group  of  Begonias,  but  it  included  some  very  choice  varieties 
of  singles  and  doubles,  Mrs.  Baden-Powell,  rich  pink  double, 
is  equally  pretty  but  less  pronounced  in  colour  than  B.  H. 
Baden-Powell,  which  is  rich  crimson. 


CLEMATIS. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nursery,  Surrey, 
made  a  display  of  Clematis,  just  as  beautiful  as  previous 
exhibits  from  this  firm.  The  C  coccinea  hybrids  were  shown 
in  some  variety,  including  the  well-known  Countess  of 
Onslow  and  others.  Then  quite  of  another  type  is  the  ex- 
tremely large-flowered  Otto  Frobel,  Henryi,  and  others. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  showed  a  grand  lot  of 
Clematis  in  pots.  In  colour  the  varieties  ran  from  pure 
white  to  the  very  deepest  purple,  like  La  France.  Mrs.  Geo. 
Jackson  is  pure  white,  and  single  ;  and  Lucie  Lemoine,  white, 
and  double  ;  Princess  of  Wales  is  beautiful  among  mauves  ; 
and  there  were  others  very  charming. 

CALCEOLARIAS. 

Some  marvellous  herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  shown  by 
several  firms.  Particularly  good  were  some  from  Messrs.  J. 
James  &  Son,  Woodside,  Faraham  Royal.  The  plants  were 
about  5  inches  to  7  inches  high,  and  lj  ft.  or  more  across, 
whilst  the  flowers  were  of  very  large  size  and  brilliant  colours. 
Some  were  of  a  rich  gold  colour,  others  crimson,  and  a 
number  of  varieties  had  flowers  with  promiscuous  spotting. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  grouped  a  nice  lot  of 
plants  in  the  large  tent.  One  rich-yellow-eoloured  variety 
was  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  it  is  important  that  this  and  all  the 
other  varieties  have  been  produced  from,  and  are  perpetuated 
by,  seeds.  The  foliage  of  the  plants  was  as  satisfactory  as  were 
the  large  and  brilliant  many-tinted  blossoms. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  had  also  a  group  of 
Calceolarias,  and  the  plants  made  a  very  fine  show. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  exhibits  of  Calceolarias  was  one 
from  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  The  group 
occupied  a  large  table  space,  and  showed  that  the  Wordsley 
lirm  make  a  specialty  of  the  plant. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  also 
contributed  some  fine  Calceolarias,  proving  that  these  showy 
flowers  are  abundantly  presented  to  the  inspection  of  visitors 
to  the  "Temple  "  exhibition. 

CARNATIONS. 

These  are  always  shown  finely  at  the  Temple,  as  they 
were  on  this  occasion.  Messrs.  W.  Cvtbush  &.  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  N.,  in  the  large  Orchid  tent  made  a  very  pretty 
display  with  Carnations,  mostly  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
type,  but  including  groups  of  border  varieties  also.  The 
richly  pink-coloured  Princess  of  Wales  variety  of  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  was  given  very  considerable  prominence,  and  is 
getting  more  popular  than  the  paler  and  older  forms.  Newer 
and  more  highly  coloured  still  are  the  varieties  Juliette,  deep 
rose  ;  Mrs.  Trelawney,  of  slightly  different  shade  ;  Lord 
Welby,  one  of  the  best  of  this  colour;  Baldwin,  a  very 
charming  pink  colour;  Lady  Ulrica,  also  pink  ;  Thora,  pale 
salmon-cream  ;  Cecilia,  lemon-yellow,  very  fine. 

Of  border  varieties  we  could  pick  out  in  the  group 
excellent  novelties  in  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  brilliant  scarlet 
(see  fig.  108)  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  pink  ;  Queen  of  the  Buffs,  Wm. 
Robinson,  crimson  ;  Duke  of  York,  dark  crimson.  The  group 
did  not  consist  exclusively  of  Carnations,  but  included  a 
nice  lot  of  Calla  Elliotiana,  Acalypha  hispida,  Roses,  Pteonies, 
Liliums,  &c. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard 
(gr.,  Mr.  Jno.  Jennings),  had  a  group  of  brilliant  Carnations 
that  faced  the  visitor  when  entering  the  Orchid  tent  from 
the  others.  The  particular  variety  displayed  was  one  named 
Jim  Smyth,  a  large,  rich  scarlet  variety,  presumably  a  border 
variety,  and  one  fully  worth  the  display  given  it ;  Sergeant 
George,  white ;  Abigail,  deep  pink ;  Miss  A.  Campbell, 
yellow,  were  also  included. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  had  a  magni- 
ficent lot  of  plants  of  the  richly-coloured  variety  of  Malmaison 
Carnation  named  Princess  of  Wales  ;  rarely  are  better 
cultivated  plants  exhibited. 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  AZALEAS. 
These  plants  were  gloriously  shown.  The  hardy  Azaleas 
are  grouped  at  these  Temple  Shows  to  such  effect,  that  one 
would  not  be  surprised  were  they  cultivated  in  every  garden. 
Messrs.  Jno  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  American  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  had  a  magnifictnt  group  of  hardy  Rhododendrons, 
that  made  a  glorious  show  facing  the  Orchids.  The  variety 
that  showed  to  advantage  against  all  others  was  the  Pink 
Pearl,  a  novelty  that  has  been  shown  on  several  previous 
occasions,  but  never  on  so  large  plants.  It  is  pink,  large, 
handsome,  but  its  extreme  beauty  cannot  be  adequately 
described;  Frederick  Waterer,  Mrs.  F.  Haukey,  Lady  Clemen- 
tine Walsh,  Delicatissimum,  Mrs.  W.  Agnew,  pink,  with 
yellow  spotting  ;  Marquis  of  Waterford,  brilliant  red,  with 
paler  centre  ;  and  Sappho,  white,  with  very  deep  blotch, 
were  all  pretty;  but  this  does  not  Dearly  exhaust  the 
number  of  varieties  shown. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate  Nurseries,  Mid- 
dlesex, staged  such  a  number  of  hardy  Azaleas,  and  put  them 
together  so  closely  to  obtain  a  great  variety  in  the  space 
allotted  them,  that  the  effect  was  truly  marvellous.  The 
varieties  Anthony  Koster  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Endtz,  the  former's 
newer  rival,  were  well  shown,  and  a  host  of  others,  many  of 
which  we  have  noticed  at  the  Drill  Hall  shows  whe->  time  and 
convenience  have  permitted  us  to  make  more  particular 
observation  than  was  possible  at  the  Temple. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey,  had  a 
glorious  display  of  hardy  Azaleas.  This  group  was  at  one 
end  of  a  tent,  and  Messrs.  Cuthbert's  group 
at  the  other  end.  Some  of  Mr.  Russell'.",  varieties  wers 
unnamed  seedlings,  but  they  weie  all  very  choice ;  and 
amongst  the  named  ones  was,  of  course,  Anthony  Koster  and 


Oswald  de  Kerchove,  Dr.  Reichenbach,  Hugo  Koster,  Nicholas 
Beets,  &c,  all  of  them  of  ."much  merit.  The  varieties  of 
A.  pontica,  though  less  showy,  are  "exceedingly  pretty,  and 
embrace  most  delightful  tints  of  colour. 

Indian  Azaleas  were  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co., 
St.  Albans  ;  not  so  large  plants  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Ghent 
shows,  but  specimens  a  couple  of  feet  high,  with  heads  2  feet 
or  more  across,  almost  every  leaf  hidden  by  the  wealth  of 
bloom.  All  of  them  were  choice  varieties,  and  many  of  them 
new,  but  we  cannot  describe  a  tithe  of  them,  and  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  select  a  few  that  could  be  recommended  as 
superior  to  others.  But  President  Plaff,  scarlet,  was  greatly 
admired,  because  it  is  showy  and  free.  Mr.  F  Sander  is  a 
semi-double  variety,  pale  pink,  with  deep  rose  markings. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  made  quite  a 
display  of  Azalea  indica  varieties,  arranging  them  alongside  his 
exhibit  of  Roses  in  the  large  tent.  The  Azaleas  were  of  vary- 
ing size,  some  rather  large,  but  all  of  them  were  abundantly 
flowered,  and  they  were  representative  of  very  choice 
varieties. 

HARDY    HERBACEOUS    AND    ALPINE 
PLANTS. 

Collections  of  these,  in  pots,  pans  and  baskets,  or  especially 
set  up  in  imitation  rockwork,  and  in  moss,  were  plentiful, 
and  necessarily  exhibited  much  sameness  in  variety  of  plants 
and  character  of  arrangement. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  a  nice  group, 
pleasingly  arranged,  in  great  variety,  in  pots  and  pans,  set  in 
moss,  inclusive  of  the  tine  old  double-flowered  yellow  and 
copper-coloured  Wallflowers,  Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Paeonies, 
Auriculas,  Polemoniums,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Primula 
Sieboldi,  Phloxes,  Geums,  Iberises,  Anthericums,  Irises,  &c. 

Messrs.  C.  Jackman  &  Co.,  Woking,  had  a  fine  group  of 
plants,  including  Pteoiies,  Trolliuses,  Anemone  sylvestris 
fl.-pl.,  Anthericum  Liliastrum,  Aster  alpinus  superbus,  Orchis 
foliosa.  Edrianthus  dalmaticus,  Betonica  grandiflora, 
Dodecatheon  splendidum,  Delphinium  nudicaule,  Columbines, 
Geums,  and  small  things  in  infinite  variety. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  in  boxes  and 
moss  a  large  collection  of  Cypripedinms,  including  calceolus, 
pubescens,  spectabile,  occidentale,  and  others,  Orchis  foliosa, 
Caloehortus  in  great  variety,  Anthericums,  Broditeas,  Lilium 
rubellum,  Irises,  Arum  spectabile  with  black  spathes,  and 
a  new  Orange  Lily,  quite  dwarf,  of  the  Thunbergianum  sec- 
tion, named  Orange  Queen. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  set  up  a  minia- 
ture rockery  and  numerous  pans  of  Alpines  and  hardy 
plants  in  great  variety,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Cypripedium 
pubescens,  Aubrietia  tauriea,  Gentiana  verna,  Cheiranthus 
Marshalli,  Saponaria  ocymioides,  Saxifraga  camposa,  Viola 
pedata,  V.  bicolor,  Papaver  alpinus  aurantiacus,  Primula 
japonica,  &c,  were  all  prominent. 

A  very  fine  collection  came  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  who  had  as  a  striking  centre  a  huge  mass 
of  Tulip  Picotee,  and  in  baskets  Primula  japonica, 
Oenothera  speciosa  rosea,  Myosotis  rupicola,  The  Edelweiss, 
Geums,  Meritanum,  Aurantianum,  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  Erigeron, 
Salpiglossis,  of  a  pretty  French  grey  colour;  Anemone 
sylvestris  fl.-pl.,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  plenus,  Aubrietias, 
Phloxes,  Saxifragas,  Iberis,  Ramondias,  &c. 

Characteristic  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Co.,  of 
York,  arranged  one  of  their  pretty  rockwork  displays,  backed 
by  Pinuses,  Japanese  Acers,  and  tall  herbaceous  plants, 
Ferns,  and  small  Bamboos.  Very  charming  were  Audrosace 
sarmentosa,  Papaver  alpiuum  album,  Cyclamen  repandum, 
Gentiana  verna,  Saponaria  ocynioides  splendidissima , 
Dianthus  Freyi,  Anemones,  and  numerous  other  things. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  a  ridge- 
shaped  mound  of  imitation  rockwork,  planted  entirely  with 
small  Alpine  plants,  Saxifragas,  Phloxes,  Primulas,  and  many 
similar  things. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Huntsford,  Cheshire,  had  Auricula 
Golden  Queen  in  pots,  a  rather  dull  bull -yellow  ;  the  old 
double  gold-edged  var.,  the  Theodore  Polyanthuses,  Daisies, 
Aubrietias,  Primulas,  and  other  plants  in  variety. 

The  Guildford  Hardv  Plant  Nursery  Co.,  staged 
imitation  rockwork,  largely  faced  with  cork.  The  plants 
in  it  were  Alpines  of  all  descriptions,  plunged  in  pots  or 
planted  out.  The  background  consisted  of  small  Conifers, 
Acers,  Ferns,  Saxifraga  pyrimadalis,  Trollius,  Cypripediums, 
Geums,  Primula  japonica,  and  many  other  things  of  interest. 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  Stevenage,  had  a  snnll 
collection  of  Alpines,  with  various  plants,  as  already 
mentioned. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a  small  rockwork 
arrangement,  and  plants,  inclusive  of  creeping  Phloxes, 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Gentians,  Ah3mones,  Daphnes, 
Myosotis  rupicola,  Funkias,  Violas,  with  some  charming 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  making  a  pretty  collection. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross, 
had  large  bunches  of  the  newer  Lilacs,  such  as  Leon  Simon, 
Emile  Lemoine,  Michael  Biickner,  Grant  desBitailles,  Madame 
Lemoine,  &c,  with  illustrations  of  Cytisus  and  other 
flowering  shrubs. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  Bassett, 
Southampton,  had  a  collection  of  cut  Rhododendrons,  with 
examples  of  Arbutus  procera,  Ceanothus,  Prunu3  Padus, 
Rhodotypus  Kerrioides,  Andromeda  formosa,  Magnolias,  &c. 

[For  continuation  of  I'ejtort,  see  p.  334.) 
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THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  YEAR. 
III.— MAY. 

IF  this  year's  month  were  typical,  Chaucer's 
May  and  January  would  be  a  well-matched 
pair,  and  the  Mar chante's  Tale  would  lose  its  point. 
During  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  rough  winds 
did  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May.  We  woke 
■each  morning  to  hear  a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
Sycamore-trees — went  out  to  meet  the  nipping, 
•eager,  withering  north-easter.  The  swifts  came 
on  the  20th,  and  next  morning  the  gardener 
announced  that  "the  wind  was  off  the  larnd." 
Strong  southerly  gales  followed,  strewing  the 
lawn  with  bloom,  but  bringing  welcome  rain  ; 
till  on  the  25th,  spring,  rehearsed  only  for  a 
few  days  in  April,  came  apparently  to  stay. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  entire  arrest  of 
visible  vegetation  by  the  icy  sea-borne  winds. 
Chestnut  leaves  hung  limp,  pink  Apple-buds 
■continued  closed,  the  powdery  surface  green  of 
springing  flower-seeds  was  dormant,  the  sharp 
blades  of  Gladiolus  projecting  from  the  soil 
■retained  their  inch-long  shoot,  till  with  the 
rain  they  sprang  up,  like  Alice  when  the  cake  was 
eaten.  The  Wallflowers,  glory  of  May,  braved 
cold  and  draught,  in  every  shade  of  colour,  palest 
to  deepest  yellow,  orange,  blood -red,  ruby, 
■claret,   mauve,    Hanked  by    pink  dwarf    Silcne 


and  Forget-Me-Not.  No  less  hardy  were 
Violas  and  Pansies  ;  some  two  hundred  of  them 
edge  the  Rose-beds  ;  Roses,  bearing  ordinarily 
no  brother  near  the  throne,  do  not  resent  the 
neighbourhood  of  these.  Each  year  I  mark 
the  finest,  break  them  up  for  replanting,  and 
give  away  the  rest — give  away,  not  throw  away  ; 
the  superfluous  plants  from  a  larger  garden  are 
welcome  to  the  humble  horticulturist,  and  the 
strip  under  cottage-eaves  is  a  kindlier  haven 
than  the  rubbish-heap  for  duplicate  or  discarded 
favourites.  The  Auriculas,  too,  have  been 
fine;  I  bury  among  their  roots  the  headless 
rats  which  the  cat  brings  in  from  the  stable, 
and  they  alchemise  the  loathsome  brutes,  odious 
dead  as  living,  into  fleshy  leaves  and  white- 
dusted  bloom.  The  large  border  is  backed  by 
wild  Hyacinths  growing  in  among  the  shrubs  ; 
when  I  look  down  upon  them  from  my  bedroom 
window,  they  shed  a  purple  aureole  into  the 
air  around  them.  I  notice  the  same  emanation 
from  Aubrietia  rosea  ;  only,  I  think,  from  blue 
or  purple  flowers.  At  one  end  is  a  mass  of 
Iberis  correajfolia,  of  tenderer  foliage  and  more 
dazzling  parchment-white  than  the  commoner 
I.  sempervirens  ;  while  near  it  is  the  handsome 
Verbascum  phceniceum,  whose  opening  flowers, 
like  the  Foxgloves',  will  clamber  up  the  stem 
from  this  time  until  the  end  of  June.  The  rain 
has  brought  out  the  Globe-flowers  ;  their  near 
relations,  the  Marsh  Marigolds  (Caltha)  flourish 
in  perennial  moisture  round  the  water-butts. 
Globe-flower  is  not  less  thirsty.  My  plants 
come  from  Skelwith  Bridge,  where  tbey  cover 
all  the  tiny  islet3  in  the  broad,  swift  Brathay, 
not  objecting  to  immersion  for  a  day  or  two 
when  the  river  is  in  flood.  From  the  Lakes, 
too,  come  my  yellow  Welsh  Poppies,  Meconop- 
sis, difficult  to  acclimatise  at  first,  then  spreading 
everywhere,  and  at  their  best  when  May  meets 
June. 

This  is  the  season  of  Geraniums.  I  encourage 
Robertianum  and  lucidum  as  a  background  to 
the  narrower  borders,  leaving  each  year  one 
or  two  to  seed  ;  the  finer  forms,  Armenum, 
eriosteum,  ibericum,  the  two  shades  of  Phseum, 
pratense,  sanguineum  ;  old-fashioned  Penicil- 
lum,  sylvaticum  blue  and  white,  grow  con- 
spicuous and  separate.  The  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  are  at  their  best,  but  I  bemoan  my  loss 
of  the  rare  pink  variety,  found,  I  believe,  only 
in  the  woods  of  Buncombe  Hill,  on  the  Quan- 
tock  slopes,  where  it  is  massed  along  with 
Pyrola  rotundifolia.  Rapacious  Tauntonians 
at  one  time  threatened  to  extirpate  it,  till  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Alan  Herbert,  owner  of  the  wood, 
who  ordered  his  keeper  to  exclude  all  vagrom 
folk,  and  saved  the  treasure.  The  sun  of  the 
last  few  days  has  brought  out  the  spreading 
carpet  of  the  white  Sun-cistus.  I  transplanted 
it  long  ago  from  Bream  Down,  near  Weston,  its 
only  habitat,  the}'  say,  except  Torquay.  And, 
opening  at  the  very  close  of  the  month,  is 
Paeonia  corallina,  the  wild  Pseony,  indigenous 
or  naturalised  on  the  Steep  Holme  in  the 
Severn  sea.  In  1807,  while  at  Burnham,  I 
employed  a  sailor  to  detach  for  me  a  root.  I 
have  bestowed  tubers  on  scores  of  private  and 
of  public  gardens,  and  have  three  fine  clumps 
myself.  Rock-grown,  it  requires  thorough 
drainage.  My  custom  is  to  sink  a  hole  4  feet 
deep,  fill  with  stones  to  a  foot  from  the  surface, 
then  put  in  rich  soil  and  plant.  Its  crimson 
petals  and  central  coronet  of  golden  stamens 
often  attract  artists  to  portray  it. 

My  old  -  fashioned  herbaceous  plants  are 
coming  out.  There  is  the  common  Alkanet, 
its   handsome    Italian    sister   following   later  ; 


next  come  yellow  Woad,  whose  use  by  the 
ancient  Britons  seems  to  be  the  one  fact  in  so- 
called  English  history  which  everyone  re- 
members, great  bushes  of  Sweet  Cicely,  Myr- 
rhis  odorata,  and  the  tall,  glossy  Smyrnium 
olusatrum ;  the  first  descended  remotely  from  a 
plant  in  the  Oxford  Physic  Garden,  the  second 
brought  from  Easedale,  the  last  from  ruined 
Scarborough  Castle.  Growing,  too,  in  the 
same  corner  is  theDanewort,  Sambucus  ebulus, 
supposed  in  southern  England  to  have  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  Danes  shed  in  battle.  To  my 
plant,  however,  which  I  took  up  at  the  High 
Cross  on  Watling  Street,  near  Leicester,  is  at- 
tached the  local  belief  that  it  was  planted  by  the 
Romans  as  a  preservative  against  dropsy.  Akin 
to  these  in  coarse  beauty  is  Elecampane,  Inula 
Helenium,  born  of  Helen's  tears  for  the  death 
of  Paris  ;  and  the  luxuriant  Tragopogon  poiri- 
folius,  whose  roots  are  eaten  as  Salsafy,  but 
whose  rich  purple  bloom  and  large  globular 
pappus  -  fruit,  make  it  handsomest  among  the 
Composites.  I  keep  this  class  of  plants  in  a 
retired  spot,  to  which  I  conduct  only  botanical 
enthusiasts,  unless  when  the  wide  belt  of 
German  Iris  which  encircles  them  invites  with 
its  countless  bloom. 

I  commend  to  all  who  have  not  tried  it  my 
lifelong  method  of  endearing  particular  plants 
by  connecting  them  with  the  localities  whence 
they  came.  Viper's  Bugloss  is,  perhaps,  a 
common  thing  ;  but  mine  grew  under  Norham's 
castled  steep,  and  may  have  been  trodden  by 
Marmion's  horse-hoofs  as  his  train  followed 
him  across  the  Tweed.  A  weed  is  Annual 
Mercury,  but  I  gathered  it  while  electioneering 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  A  weed,  too,  and  an 
insignificant  one,  is  Scleranthus  annuus,  but 
taken  from  beneath  the  massive  prehistoric 
dolmen  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  which  from  its 
Kentish  height  overlooks  the  Vale  of  Aylesford, 
and  the  site  of  the  earliest  English  battlefield. 
My  farinaceous  Primrose  came  from  Loughrigg  ; 
my  Eryngium  campestre  from  the  low  hills 
round  Amiens  ;  my  tine  Acanthus,  a  capsule  in 
my  waistcoat  pocket,  from  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Dijon  ;  my  little  Dahlia  scapigera 
from  Linnaeus'  garden  at  TJpsala.  As  I  sit  on 
my  campstool  and  contemplate  each  plant  in 
turn,  there  comes  before  me  the  day  when  it 
was  transferred  tenderly  to  my  vasculum  ;  the 
walk,  the  scenery,  the  company,  the  talk,  the 
association,  personal  or  historic.  I  have 
endowed  it  with  human  memory,  lifted  it  to 
human  companionship  ;  I  have  refined  my 
homage  to  the  floral  realm  into  friendship  with 
the  individual  flower.   Corycius  si  < 


KEW    NOTES. 


The  Rockery. — Conspicuous  amongst  the  well- 
grown  flowers  now  out  at  Kew  is  Phlox  lilacina 
(Hort.).  It  is  one  of  a  set  of  Phloxes  of  rather 
mysterious  origin,  and  very  flowery  habit,  resem- 
bling the  growth  of  P.  Stellaria,  but  said  to  be 
seedlings  of  P.  subulata.  The  oldest  of  the  class 
is  one  figured  by  Sweet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  as  P.  procumbens.  Asa  Gray  thought  it 
a  hybrid  between  P.  subulata  and  P.  amcena  ;  it 
is  still  in  cultivation,  and  is  in  good  condition  now 
on  the  Kew  rockery.  Other  choice  and  rare  plants 
now  in  flower  there  are  Arabia  pumila.  very 
minute,  with  white  flowers  ;  Aster  peregrinus,  a 
novelty  with  solitary  large  flowers,  recalling  those 
of  A.  diploatephioidea  ;  Anthemis  styria  and  A. 
carpatica,  very  similar  to  one  another,  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  large  flowers  of  the  purest  white  : 
Veronica  glauca,  a  dwarf,  upright  plant,  with  sky 
blue  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  V.  ohamsedrys  . 
Erigeron  leiomeus,   not  unlike  the   blue  Algerian 
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Daisy  ;  Galax  aphylla,  coming  into  flower  ia 
splendid  health,  with  leaves  of  bright,  glossy  green. 
In  the  Vetch  border  of  the  herbaceous  garden, 
Hedysarum  obscurum,  H.  neglectum,  and  H.  micro- 
calyx  compete  for  the  first  place  of  gaiety  ;  Pent- 
stemon  Menziesii,  red,  and  its  variety,  Scouleri, 
pale  purple,  are  side  by  side  in  contrast ;  and  the 
finest  TrolliuB  in  the  garden,  with  enormous  flowers 
of  rich  orange,  is  labelled  T.  caucasicus  (Munich). 
Several  distinct  forms  compete  for  the  name 
"caucasicus."  C.  WoUey  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 
May  27. 


Plant  Notes. 


Alpine  Garden. 

R       BOSNIACA. 

For  the  possession  of  this  charming  little  Iris  I 
am  indebted  to  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  who  dis- 
tributed it  from  hi8  garden  at  Baden-Baden  this 
spring.  It  belongs  to  the  dwarf-bearded  Irises  of 
the  same  class  as  I.  pumila,  and  ought  probably  to 
be  ranked  among  the  varieties  of  that  species.  It 
is  however  beautiful,  and  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  standards  are  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow, 
the  falls  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour,  with  a 
few  brown  markings.  The  bright  yellow  beard  is 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  and  the  whole  plant  when  in  bloom  is  only 
some  6  or  8  inches  in  height.  A  plant  is  now  in 
bloom  on  one  of  the  ledges  of  my  rock-garden. 
One  can  hardly  say  what  its  usual  flowering  time 
will  be,  but  the  first  bloom  opened  here  this  year 
on  May  22.  There  are  two  flowers  on  the  spathe. 
Iris  bosniaca  was  planted  in  March,  and  stood 
through  the  severe  frosts  of  that  month,  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  many  plants.  5".  Arnott, 
Carsethorn-by- Dumfries,  N.B. 

DODECATHEON   ELLIPTICUM  AND   D.   TETRANDUM. 

According  to  present  appearances,  the  species  of 
Dodecatheon  will  be  superseded  by  the  beautiful 
seedling  and  hybrid  forms  now  being  raised.  There 
are  probably  some,  however,  who  will  continue  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  original  plants,  among  which 
are  D.  ellipticum  and  I),  tetrandum.  Although  the 
first  is  included  among  the  forms  of  D.  Meadia,  and 
the  name  of  the  second  does  not  appear  in  the  Kew 
Index,  but  as  they  are  in  nurseries  under  the  names 
given  above,  a  brief  note  about  them  may  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers  now  that  both  the  plants 
are  In  bloom.  D.  ellipticum  has  small  flowers  of  a 
pale  rose  tint,  supported  on  stalks  about  9  inches  in 
height,  and  has  leaves  of  a  form  which  give  point 
to  the  name  ellipticum.  It  is  not  a  plant  which  I 
would  deem  of  any  particular  merit  when  com- 
pared with  other  Dodecatheons  now  in  cultivation. 
D.  tetrandum  is  a  better  plant,  however,  with 
flowers  although  but  little  larger  than  the  firot 
named,  are  of  a  much  deeper  and  brighter  tint, 
which  is  accentuated  by  the  white  ring  at  the  base 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  growing  satisfactorily  here  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  rock-garden,  where  the  soil  con- 
sists of  peat  and  sand,  and  where  plenty  of  water 
is  applied  in  the  summer.  5.  Arnott,  Carsethorn-by  - 
Dumfries,  N.B. 

Iris  rosenbachiana. 
This  Iris  well  deserves  the  term  handsome, 
applied  to  it  by  Mr.  Mallett  on  p.  324.  Among  all 
the  bulbous  Irisesjthat  I  have  grown,  I  think  there 
are  few  which  I  have  admired  more.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  very  suitable  for  outdoor  culti- 
vation except  in  southern  gardens.  The  worst  foe 
are  the  ate  spring  frosts.  I  grew  it  first  soon  after 
its  introduction  to  this  country,  and  when  it  was 
even  higher  in  price  than  now.  It  survived  for 
some  time,  but  unfortunately,  a  couple  of  years  ago 
the  late  frosts  carried  off  both  of  the  old  plants  and 
their  offsets.  This  was  all  the  more  disappointing, 
as  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  lovely 
Iris  would  become  a  permanent  occupant  of  my 
garden.  It  should  be  afforded  frame  treatment  as 
a  plant  rather  too  tender  to  withstand  our  climate. 
S.  Arnott. 


IRIS  PARADOXA. 
Although  we  know  from  Steven's  original 
description,  that  Iris  paradoxa  is  very  variable,  not 
only  in  size,  but  also  and  indeed  especially  in 
colour,  the  specimens  which  have  hitherto  reached 
this  country  have  been  very  much  alike,  differing 
chiefly  in  the  standards  being  either  reddish -purple, 
or  blue-purple,  or  a  deep,  almost,  indigo-blue.  At 
least,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  others.  One 
of  the  forms  described  by  Steven  was  marked  by 
the  standards  being  white,  except  for  a  blue  veining. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen,  of 
Haarlem,  I  have  flowered  this  form,  of  which  they 
have  received  a  considerable  importation.  I.  para- 
doxa is  always  charming,  but  this  form,  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the  typical  form, 
when  seen  growing  with  its  foliage  (and  not 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  cut  flowers  all 
crowded,  in  fact  huddled  up  together,  as  at  the 
recent  Temple  Show)  is  especially  beautiful.  The 
flowers  too  are  larger  than  many  forms  lately  in 
cultivation  ;  and  I  cin  strongly  recommend  the 
plant  to  those  who  grow  this  kind  of  Iris.  M.  Foshr, 
Great  Shelford,  Man  28: 


by  the  great  Rothesay  cultivators  at  the  Temple 
Show,  viz.,  Blanche  Burpee  and  Sadie  Burpee, 
giant  forms  of  pure  white  ;  Prima  Donna,  Lovely, 
and  Her  Majesty,  pink ;  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen, white,  margined  with  pale  pink ;  Mars, 
bright  crimson ;  Lady  Penzance,  described  by 
the  raiser  as  being  of  a  pale,  but  very  vivid 
rose  ;  Countess  of  Radnor,  of  gentle  lavender 
hue  ;  Apple  -  blossom,  expressive  of  the  exqui- 
site name  it  bears ;  Primrose  and  Mrs.  Eck- 
ford,  of  a  delicate  yellow  shade  ;  CardiuaL  bright 
scarlet ;  Queen  Victoria,  of  similar  hue,  but  shaded 
with  purple  ;  Salopian,  deep  crimson  ;  Lady  Nina 
Balfour,  tenderest  mauve,  suffused  with  dove-grey  ; 
Countess  of  Powis,  orange,  with  darker  tinting ; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  pewl-white,  with  light  pink 
shading ;  and  the  pale  lavender  variety,  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  of  recent  origination.  Navy  Blue, 
an  American  introduction,  is  worthy  of  cultural 
association  with  these.  David  R.   Williamson. 


SWEET   PEAS. 

The  Sweet  Pea  is  at  present  such  a  popular 
flower,  and  so  universally  cultivated,  that  it  hardly 
requires  the  metropolitan  celebration  of  its  bicen- 
tenary to  intensify  its  popularity.  That  it  is  amply 
deserving  of  such  a  commemoration  must  be  the 
opinion  of  all  those  who,  like  myself,  have  grown  it 
assiduously  and  lov  ingly  f  or  years,  and  know  from  long 
experience  its  great  value  for  decorative  and  richly 
artistic  effect.  On  May  23  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  at  the  Temple  Show,  the  grandest 
exhibition  of  the  kind  that  is  held  in  Great  Britain, 
and  while  I,  like  thousands  of  other  spectators,  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
OrchidB,  Tulips,  Irises,  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
other  glorious  flowers  exhibited  there,  my  attention 
was  at  once  rivetted,  and  held  for  a  lontf  time  on 
my  first  entering  the  exhibition,  by  the  exceed- 
ingly charming  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  in 
various  highly  effective  colours,  shown  by  the 
Messrs.  Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  the  Dahlia,  the  Viola,  the  Pansy,  and 
the  Carnation,  and  are  now  devoting  attention  in 
a  similarly  concentrated  fashion  to  the  Sweet  Pea, 
with  equally  gratifying  results.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  the  specially  attractive  department  in 
which  they  were  exhibited  was  by  far  the  most 
fragrant  section  at  the  Temple  show,  even  if  we 
include  the  magnificent  Roses  from  Slough,  Ches- 
hunt,  Colchester,  and  Waltham  Cross. 

If  the  Rose  is  the  noblest,  considering  all  its 
endowments  and  capabilities,  of  garden  flowers,  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  exquisite, 
and  its  fragrance,  unlike  that  of  many  oriental  and 
occidental  Lilies,  is  refined.  It  is,  indeed,  such  a 
fascinating  possession  that  I  grow  it  in  thirty- 
eight  places  in  my  garden,  in  every  conceivably 
picturesque  situation  ;  wherever,  for  example,  a 
venerable  fruit-tree,  once  pleasant  to  the  gaze,  has 
begun  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay,  it  is 
made  beautiful  with  the  climbing  and  trailing 
tresses  or  tendrils  of  the  gracious  Sweet  Pea. 
For  many  of  the  finest  forms  of  this  fair  flower 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  of  Wem, 
in  Shropshire ;  who,  though  he  lives  there,  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  a  native  of  Midlothian.  I  learned 
this  fact  some  years  ago  (when  writing  to  him 
about  his  graceful  creations)  on  the  highest 
authority,  viz.,  his  own.  In  his  work  he  has  had 
no  formidable  rivals,  though  the  Messrs.  Burpee, 
of  America,  have  also  achieved,  through  the  medium 
of  cross-breeding,  some  gratifying  results.  But  of 
Sweet  Pea  raisers,  Mr.  Eckford  is  the  unques- 
tionable king ;  among  his  finest  productions  are 
the    following  varieties,  many  of  them  exhibited 


PALMS. 


Few  plants  are  more  valuable  as  decorative 
objects  in  the  conservatory,  in  apartments,  or  in 
the  garden.  Take  the  gigantic  forms  with  their 
immense  leaves,  such  as  the  Arenga  saccharifera,  a 
specimen  of  which  species,  growing  at  Syon  House, 
possesses  leaves  25  to  30  feet  long,  and  the  plant 
twice  that  height ;  and  the  Date  Palm,  which 
grew  so  large  that  it  was  either  a  matter  of  cutting 
down  the  plant  or  the  plant  lifting  the  roof  from 
the  house.  Place  by  the  Bide  of  these  giants  the 
graceful  Cocos  Weddeliana,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  value  of  each  in  its  proper  place. 
We  all  agree  that  small  plants  growing  in  pots  are 
more  valuable  than  big  ones,  as  more  of  them  can 
be  employed  ;  and  it  is  surprising  what  large  plants 
can  be  grown  in  a  relatively  small  flower-pot, 
provided  the  plants  have  sufficient  moisture  and 
nutriment — but  of  this  anon. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  on  the  continent  so  many 
beautiful  Palms  grown  in  very  small  pots,  and 
many  had  been  grown  in  tubs  for  a  number  of 
years  without  getting  a  shift  ;  the  great  secret  of 
success  being  ample  supplies  of  nutriment  and 
moisture. 

I  noticed  that  when  large  plants  were  growing 
in  smallish  pots,  these  were  simply  masses  of 
roots,  but  very  little  Boil  remaining.  They  were 
placed  in  deep  pans,  and  from  these  the  necessary 
nutriment  was  obtained  ;  and  it  was  retained  tili 
the  plant  had  absorbed  it,  and  there  was  nothing 
left.  Some  large  specimens  of  Latania  borbonica 
(Livistona),  with  trunks  as  thick  as  a  man's 
body,  had  not  been  re-potted  or  re-tubbed  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years,  and  yet  they  make  splendid 
leaves  annually.  I  mention  this  to  show  that 
a  small  Palm  may  easily  be  over-potted,  and 
by  that  means  made  unhealthy,  a  state  of  things 
very  difficult  to  cure,  no  matter  how  carefully 
treated  subsequently.  Some  species  make  dif- 
ferent root-growth  to  others,  and  these  need 
a  different  soil,  or  at  least  a  soil  which  readily 
parts  with  its  moisture.  Many  Palms  are  ruined 
when  young  by  the  use  of  a  soil  that  is  too  re- 
tentive of  water,  or  in  too  great  a  bulk,  so  that 
souring  ensues  before  the  roots  have  taken  hold  oS 
it  and  permeated  it.  Palms  differ  from  other 
plants  in  that  they  should  never  be  dried  off,  for 
though  there  is  no  active  growth  in  the  winter,  the 
plants  having  numerous  roots,  any  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  brings  them  into  a  bad  way  ;  a  yellow 
tint  appears  on  the  leaves,  and  some  of  the  lower 
leaves  may  fall  off,  a  matter  that  should  be  guarded 
against,  as  the  symmetry  r>f  the  plant  is  thereby 
marred  and  its  value  deteriorated. 

As  regards  soil  and  potting,  a  few  words  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  It  may  be  taken  for  ■<  anted  that 
the  smaller  the  plant  the  lighter  the  compost. 
Large  Palms  have  been  grown  in  loam  alone,  but  I 
prefer  a  compost  that  consists  of  an  equal  part 
of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  considerable 
addition  of  coarse  sand,  charcoal  broken  finely, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  bone-meal.     This  mixture 
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is  good  for  repotting  plants  of  any  size.  For  sickly 
plants  and  those  which  have  suffered  from  over- 
potting  the  bone-meal  may  be  omitted,  atfording 
more  sand  or  old  mortar-rubble  passed  through  au 
half -inch  meshed  sieve.  With  small  plants  for 
table  use  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  compost 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  Of  great  importance  is 
good  drainage  to  tubs  and  pots,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  manner  the  potting  is  done,  a  loosely- 
potted  plant  lifting  itself  out  of  its  pot,  and  the 
formation  of  rambling  roots  are  encouraged,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  more  useful  fibrous  roots  which 
maintain  a  Palm  in  good  health,  and  help  to  retain 
the  shapely  form  so  much  admired. 

Some  species,  notably  Kentias,  have  a  tendency 
to  make  what  are  sometimes  not  inaptly  termed 
stilt-roots,  and  though  at  first  no  harm  results  till 
such  time  as  the  plants  become  furnished  with  a 


In  this  matter  it  holds  good  that  the  best  roots 
are  obtained  in  pots  or  tubs  having  wide  bottoms, 
and  that  porous  are  preferable  to  heavy  materials. 
As  regards  species  of  Palms,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  Kentias  in  the  decoration  of 
saloons  and  apartments.  As  an  example  of  this,  I 
may  state  that  I  have  had  a  plant  of  K.  Fosteriana 
in  a  living  room  for  many  years  in  perfect  health. 
The  secret  of  good  health  in  this  case  is  keeping  the 
foliage  free  of  dust  by  sponging  it  once  a  week, 
and  affording  the  plant  plenty  of  water,  immersing 
the  balls  in  a  tub  of  water  when  it  is  large.  I  have 
used  Clay's  and  Thompson's  Fertilizers  in  the  water 
applied  to  this  plant,  say,  once  a  week  from  April 
to  October,  and  less  often  in  winter.  I  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  manure  to  any  Palm  that  did  not 
possess  ample  roots,  and  which  has  been  recently 
repotted. 


intermediate  house  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  Seaforthias,  and  the  species  of  Phoenix. 

I  have  referred  to  white  scale  as  a  pest  on  Palms, 
and  the  insect  increases  at  a  rapid  rate  when 
the  plants  are  grown  under  glass,  and  in  the 
dwelling.  If  this  Bpecies  of  scale  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  a  plant  for  any  length  of  time,  the  foliage 
gets  disfigured  with  yellow  spots  destroying  its 
beauty.  The  best  remedy  is  to  turn  the  plant  on 
its  side,  and  use  an  insecticide  with  a  syringe  so  as 
to  loosen  the  hold  of  the  scale  on  the  leaves,  and 
afterwards  to  sponge  them,  especially  the  mid  ribs 
on  which  the  scale  has  usually  a  firm  hold.  Mealy- 
bug needs  much  the  same  treatment,  but  stronger 
insecticide  may  be  used  against  it.  "  Brown  "  scale 
is  less  troublesome,  and  is  not  difficult  to  destroy 
with  tepid  soap-suds.  If  red-spider  be  observed  on 
a  Palm,  it  shows  lack  of  moisture  in  the  air.    It  can 


flg.  110. — lord  wantage's  collection  of  fruit  and  roses  (fortunes  yellow).      from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  temple  show. 

(see  p.  353.) 


heavy  crown,  then  the  strain  on  these  roots  is  so 
great  that  they  break,  and  the  plant  topples  over 
and  is  ruined.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
only  way  to  check  the  formation  of  stilt-roots  is  to 
lower  the  ball ;  indeed,  with  some  plants  I  have 
cut  away  a  very  strong  root,  and  by  so  doing  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  lower  the  plantB  and  bring  the 
stilt-roots  under  the  level  of  the  soil.  Another 
method  is  to  partially  shake  out  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  place  the  roots  round  the  side  of  a  wide 
pot,  potting  the  ball  lower,  and  using  the  heavier 
kind  of  compost,  potting  firmly,  and  using  a  thin 
bit  of  stick  to  push  the  soil  among  the  roots. 
These  stilt-roots  are,  I  imagine,  sometimes  induced 
by  crowding  the  plants  together  when  young,  the 
top-growths  being  forced  up  to  the  light  and  the 
ball  thereby  lifted  out  of  the  soil.  Another  evil  is 
failure  to  repot  when  it  has  become  necessary,  which 
is  then  as  harmful  as  over-potting.  Palms,  when 
young,  are  injured  when  their  roots  are  cut,  but 
when  larger  and  a  great  mass  of  roots  have  formed, 
these  may  be  thinned  without  injury.  It  is  seldom 
advisable  to  cut  away  strong  roots. 


The  Date  Palm,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  standing  in  large  rooms  that  are  not 
heated  much,  as  are  the  Livistonas.  The  Arecas, 
though  light  and  graceful-looking,  will  not  bear 
removal  to  apartments,  the  tips  of  the  leaves  soon 
turning  brown,  and  the  central  leaves  go  wrong; 
on  the  other  hand,  grown  under  glass  and  not  over- 
potted,  Arecas  are  a  very  useful  species.  Another 
good  room  and  very  hardy  Palm  is  Corypha 
australis.  The  various  Cocos  and  Geonomas  are 
not  so  suitable  for  indoor  decoration,  they  soon 
go  wrong  at  the  roots  if  not  given  great  attention. 
They  should  only  be  so  used  for  a  night  or  so  at  a 
dinner-table  ornamentation,  and  then  be  returned 
to  the  stove.  The  last  named,  when  of  small 
size  are  extremely  serviceable,  although  liable  to 
be  infested  with  white  scale.  I  need  not  give  a  list 
of  names  of  Palms  for  general  use,  as  they  are  well 
known.  The  Arecas,  such  as  Verschaffelti  Baueri, 
and  lutescens,  are  all  of  them  very  ornamental, 
whilst  the  A.  sapida  is  the  handiest  of  this  class, 
and  good  for  cool-house  work.  Rhapis  rlabelli- 
formis  is   a  most   useful    plant,     growing    in    an 


be  got  rid  of  by  syringing  the  plants  freely  in  the 
afternoon,  and  closing  the  house.  It  is  good 
practice  to  place  a  bagful  of  soot  in  the  water  used 
for  syringing  and  root  application,  the  soot  acting 
as  a  deterrent  to  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  as  a  mild 
form  of  ammouioal  manure.     G.  Wythes. 

[We  would  warn  all  gardeners  against  allow- 
ing their  Palms  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  gas,  or  the 
plants  will  become  irreparably  injured.  Repotting, 
&c,  may  be  performed  just  before  new  growth 
makes  itself  visible  in  the  heart  of  a  plant,  and 
this  differs  in  the  various  species  ;  but  generally,  it 
becomes  noticeable  in  the  month  of  April  in  this 
country.  Shaking-out  and  root-pruning  may  be 
done  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than  simple  re- 
potting or  re-tubbing,  which  may  take  place  at 
any  time  between  April  and  midsummer.  In  the 
case  of  the  gardener  having  to  perform  the  first 
two  operations,  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  which  to 
plunge  the  plants  is  of  great  use  in  re-establishing 
them,  even  in  the  case  of  the  hardier  genera. 
Ed.] 
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Forestry. 

TIMBER  GROWING  IN  COPPICE  WOODS. 
The  proportion  of  land  planted  with  underwood 
or  coppice  at  the  present  day  is  comparatively 
insignificant  compared  with  what  was  the  case 
a  century  or  so  back.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  produce  of  coppice-woods  in  the 
shape  of  fagots,  rods,  hurdles,  poles,  stakes,  &c, 
has  fallen  so  low  in  value,  that  this  class  of  crop 
is  less  profitable  than  one  made  up  of  a  quick- 
growing  timber  tree,  such  as  Ash  or  Larch.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  where  large  poles  or 
pit-props  are  still  in  demand,  coppice-woods  of 
Oak,  Ash,  Wych-Elm,  or  Spanish  Chestnut,  grown 
on  a  rotation  of  twenty  years  or  so,  still  bring  in 
a  fair  return;  and  if  properly  attended  to  in  the 
way  of  draining,  protection  from  rabbits,  and  the 
stools  cut  clean  and  low,  will  continue  growing 
for  an  indefinite  period  without  need  of  replanting. 
But  this  class  of  coppice  is  usually  unmixed  with 
timber  trees  or  standards,  and  cannot  be  termed 
underwood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as 
there  is  no  over- wood  to  justify  the  term. 
What  we  have  more  particularly  in  our 
mind  just  now  is  what  is  technically  known 
as  "coppice  with  standards  "  —  a  system  of 
forestry  which  is  almost  universal  in  the  older 
woods  in  most  of  the  Midland  and  Southern  coun- 
ties of  England.  "  CoppiciDg"  seems  to  have  been 
practised  in  this  country  from  a  very  remote  period, 
and  in  open  or  unenclosed  ground,  took  the  form  of 
"pollarding,"  a  practice  evidently  adopted  to 
preserve  the  young  shoots  of  the  stool  from  being 
destroyed  by  cattle.  The  object  in  view  was 
chiefly  that  of  providing  firewood  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  need  for  which  was  probably  felt  long 
before  the  value  of  timber  for  building  or  con- 
structive purposes  had  become  of  serious  importance. 
One  of  the  earliest  laws  in  connection  with 
forestry,  or  the  cultivation  of  woods,  applied  to 
this  class  of  crop,  for  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  retention  of  a 
certain  number  of  "standrells"  to  the  acre,  the 
fact  being  at  last  recognised  that  some  steps  must 
be  taken  if  the  supply  of  timber  was  to  be  kept  up. 
The  "Charta  Foresta  "  of  Henry  III.,  as  well  as 
the  more  ancient  forest  laws  anterior  to  that 
period,  were  framed  and  had  reference  almost 
entirely  to  the  game  and  sporting  rights  of 
the  royal  forests  and  hunting-grounds  of  the 
sovereign,  and  contain  little,  if  any,  reference  to 
the  preservation  or  regeneration  of  the  timber 
which  served  as  cover  for  the  game,  and  was  valued 
accordingly.  At  the  time  Evelyn  published  bis 
Sylva,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  planting 
or  sowing  of  woods  had  become  more  or  less  general, 
and  that  the  usual  system  of  forestry  practised  was 
the  one  under  discussion.  The  method  advocated 
by  Evelyn  and  several  writers  at  a  later  date  resem- 
bled in  principle  that  adopted  in  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  at  the  present  day,  and  the  nuts  or  acorns 
were  frequently  sown  with  a  corn  crop,  and  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  seedlings  utilised  for 
several  years  subsequently.  Marshall,  in  his 
Planting  and  Rural  Ornament,  published  in  1796, 
gives  very  precise  instructions  on  the  sowing  of 
coppice-woods,  which  was  carried  out  somewhat  as 
follows  : — The  land  was  first  sown  with  a  corn 
crop,  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  using  a  smaller 
quantity  of  seed  than  in  ordinary  practice.  The 
tree-seeds  were  then  sown  in  drills  about  4  feet 
apart,  every  eighth  drill  being  sown  with  acorns, 
to  provide  the  standards.  At  harvest,  the  corn 
crop  was  reaped  and  carefully  removed,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  rows  of  seedlings  planted  the 
following  year  with  Potatos,  Cabbages,  Turnips, 
&c,  and  the  seedlings  weeded  and  cleaned.  This 
went  on  until  the  trees  were  too  big  to  allow  of 
easy  cultivation  between  them,  when  the  crop  was 
left  until  the  time  of  the  first  cutting,  when  the 
Oaks  intended  to  form  standards  were  selected  and 
retained  at  about  10  yards  apart,  and  the  necessary 
pruning  and  removal  of  double-leaders  attended 
to.  After  the  underwood  had  been  cut  two  or  three 
imes,  the  standards  were  generally  out  of  danger 


of  being  over-topped  by  the  Hazel  and  other  species, 
and  their  heads  were  allowed  to  spread.  The  subse- 
quent pruning  operations  were  directed,  not  to  the 
preservation  of  a  leading  shoot,  but  to  its  removal, 
in  order  to  throw  the  main  growth  into  a  side-limb. 
This  was  done  to  secure  crooked  timber  for  ship- 
building, the  chief  anxiety  at  that  period  being  the 
provision  of  naval  timber  for  the  Royal  dockyards. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  very  means 
adopted  to  enhance  its  value  for  that  purpose  are 
responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  mature 
Oak  of  the  present  day  being  of  comparatively  low 
value  for  modern  requirements.  Length  and 
straightness  are  the  qualities  most  in  demand  in 
Oak  timber  now,  and  crooked  timber  is  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  bad  sylviculture.  A.  C.  Forbes. 
(To  be  contained.) 


TRANSVAAL   NOTES. 

(From  our  Johannesburg  Correspondent,  now  at 
Port  Elizabeth.) 

Joubert  Park  in  War  Times. — At  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  when  war  broke  out,  my 
staff  was  discharged,  and  I  was  left  alone 
in  Joubert  Park  to  dress  and  keep  it  as  best  I 
could.  As  the  town  and  reef  was  cleared  of  British 
subjects  to  the  number  of  over  100,000,  so  did 
visitors  to  the  park  dwindle  away,  until  the  only 
time  I  saw  anyone  was  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
We  lived  a  very  quiet  life  indeed,  our  chief 
grievance,  being  that  our  only  information  of  the 
outside  world  came  to  us  through  Boer  officials,  and 
hence  was  unreliable  to  the  last  degree.  Meantime, 
lonely,  but  not  hopeless,  I  stuck  to  my  post,  kept 
the  conservatories  in  fairly  good  order,  prevented 
"commandeering"  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  tried 
to  keep  the  walks  neat  by  sweeping  as  often  as 
possible.  October  and  November  were  rather  dry 
months  ;  but  December  and  January  very  wet,  and 
the  park  got  by  degrees  into  such  a  state  of  weeds 
that  I  induced  what  remained  of  the  Town  Council 
to  allow  me  six  Coolies  to  clean  up. 

February  and  March  passed  without  anything  of 
special  mark  within  the  park  except  the  flowering 
of  a  veritable  yellow  variety  of  Gerbera  Jamesoni, 
which  I  obtained  last  year  from  the  Low-country. 
The  other  parks  in  the  town  by  degrees  fell  into  a 
state  of  utter  neglect,  as  did  the  charming  private 
gardens  we  used  to  admire  in  the  suburbs. 

Expulsion   of  the  British. 

With  April  the  rumours  which  had  long  worried  us 
as  to  the  expulsion  of  the  few  remaining  Britishers 
took  form.  A  list  of  400  of  those  allowed  to 
remain  was  published,  all  others  with  their  families 
must  go.  My  name  was  not  on  the  list  of  those 
permitted  to  remain,  but  I  lingered  for  a  few  days 
longer,  for  I  was  much  attached  to  the  Park,  and 
could  say  as  Scott  did  on  leaving  Abbotsford, 
"  There  is  not  a  tree  there  that  does  not  owe  its 
existence  to  me."  Finding,  however,  that  I  was 
liable  to  summary  arrest  and  imprisonment  without 
appeal,  we  packed  up  a  few  necessaries,  and, 
leaving  a  Frenchman  in  my  house  and  post,  started 
for  Delagoa  Bay  on  April  10. 

I  felt  anxious,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  I  had 
done  my  duty,  and  am  sure  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  our  cause. 

Slight  frosts  at  night  had  already  been  felt,  the 
minimum  night  temperature  under  a  screen  was  45", 
the  rainy  season  had  almost  ceased,  and  the  veldt 
was  beginning  to  get  very  dry.  We  arrived  at 
Pretoria,  which  is  a  much  warmer  place  than  the 
Rand,  as  shown  by  the  Bougainvilleas  and  Brug- 
mansias  in  full  bloom.  About  ten  miles  east  of  the 
capital  the  railway  passes  a  very  large  and  thriving 
orchard  of  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
planted  by  Mr.  G.  Baikie,  for  Lewis  &  Marks' 
jam  factory,  and  is  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  done 
in  the  Transvaal  when  the  war  is  over. 

On  the  Way  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  the  Delagoa 

Bay  Railway  crosses  the  high  veldt,  tiA  Middelburgh, 

at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet.     The 

country  is  a  flat,  grassy  plain,  coal  beneath,  with 


very  little  vegetation  of  any  kind  to  be  seen, 
Trees,  however,  when  planted  grow  splendidly, 
and  should  encourage  State  forestry— a  scheme  I 
have  brooded  over  for  years,  but,  since  I  am  an, 
Uitlander,  all  my  suggestions  have  fallen  flat.  We 
shall  see  next  year  what  can  be  done. 

Coming  down  to  about  3000  feet  at  Waterfall 
Under,  some  interesting  plants  were  noticed.  The 
beautiful  crimson  Bauhinia  Galpini  ;  a  Crassula 
about  3  feet  high,  with  huge,  flat,  pale  yellow 
flower-heads  quite  IS  inches  in  diameter;  many 
Aloes,  large  and  small;  a  yellow  Cassia,  very 
many  Acacias,  dwarf  Proteas,  no  Orchids  of  any 
kind,  some  tall  and  strikiug  Cussonias— Araliacese  ; 
these  fine  plants  resemble  Palms,  and  might  be 
cultivated  as  substitutes  for  them.  Two  species 
of  Ficus  were  passed,  large  trees  both,  but  bad 
uneatable  fruits ;  a  very  large  Euphorbia,  often 
overhung  with  a  Clematis,  and  a  Vitis  or  Cissus. 
There  were  some  large  Solanums,  and  also  Leonotis 
Leonurus  not  yet  in  flower  ;  with  a  pretty  pink- 
flowered  Vernonia,  and  many,  large  -  growing 
grasses.  As  we  neared  the  Portuguese  frontier 
the  Scenery  was  magnificent ;  we  passed  huge 
kopts  so  high  that,  stretching  our  necks  from  the 
carriage  windows,  we  could  scarce  see  their  tops, 
and  thus  we  were  reminded  of  those  hills  Dante 
saw,  whereon  those  who  lived  in  meditation  in 
this  world  found  rest.  But  our  thoughts  were 
not  wrapped  up  in  super-earthly  meditation, 
for  we  shared  Evangeline's  fears  and  regrets  when 
expelled  from  Grand-pre.  A  grand  river,  the 
Komati,  flows  with  a  broad,  even  stream  amongst 
these  solitudes  ;  for  human  habitations  or  cultiva- 
tion of  any  kind  was  quite  absent— the  country  having 
a  bad  reputation  for  fever.  Near  Alkmaar  Station,. 
I  saw  from  the  moving  train  what  seemed  to  be  a 
new  Tritoma,  with  a  very  long— 4  to  6  feet- 
narrow  flower-stem,  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
clothed  with  red  and  yellow  flowerB.  Lower  down, 
we  encountered  theso-called  fever-tree,  aremarkable 
Acacia,  with  smootb.pale  yellow  trunks  and  branches  ; 
and  in  rocky  places  I  saw  some  very  fine  Vellozias 
—probably  V.  equisetifolia— with  many  branched 
stems,  from  3  to  5  feet  high  ;  vast  swarms  of  locusts 
were  also  passed.  A  Fan-Palm  was  plentiful  near 
the  sea,  probably  the  Doum  Palm  of  Nubia, 
Hypha?ne  species,  but  no  Date  Palms,  either  wild 
or  cultivated,  were  to  be  seen.  In  pools  white  and 
blue  Nymphreas  were  not  uncommon. 

Arriving  at  Delagoa  Bay  we  found  the  heat  most 
oppressive,  75°  at  9  p.m.  in  a  verandah,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  second  week  in  April,  or  late  autumn. 
Beyond  the  splendid  bay  there  is  hardly  anything 
in  the  neighbourhood  worth  remark,  except  a  grove 
of  magnificent  Cocoa-nut  Palms,  60  feet  high, 
fruiting  freely.  The  soil  is  a  recent  brown  sand, 
so  poor  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  support  a  scanty 
growth  of  scrub.  The  town  itself  is  very  hot, 
unhealthy,  and  expensive.  We,  i.e.,  myself,  wife, 
and  three  small  boys,  paid  two  guineas  a  day  in  a 
second-class  hotel.  We  took  the  first  steamer  that 
offered,  but  owing  to  martial  law  being  in  force  in 
Durban  the  writer  was  suspect  of  being  pro-Boer  '. 
and  not  allowed  to  land  there.  We  came  on  to 
Port  Elizabeth,  but  I  trust  that  my  next  letter  te 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  will  be  written  in  Johan- 
nesburg. [To-day's  intelligence,  May  31,  happily 
renders  this  probable.  Ed.]  P.  W.  Adlam,  late 
Curator,  Joubert  Park,  Johannesburg. 


PRIMROSES  AND  THEIR  ALLIES.* 

(Continued  from  p.  320.) 
P.farinosa,  the  Bird's-Eye  Primrose,  is  a  British 
plant,  found  in  several  counties  in  England,  but 
the  only  station  where  it  is  known  to  grow  in  a. 
wild  state  in  Scotland  is  at  Bridgehouse,  near  West 
Linton.  It  grows  in  boggy  ground,  has  light 
purple  flowers  with  yellow  eye,  produced  on  a. 
scape  3  to  15  inches  high.  Closely  related  to  P. 
farinosa  is    P.    scotica,   the   Scottish    Bird's-Eye 

*  Lecture  delivered  at  a  m»eting  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  on  May  2,  by  Mr.  B.  Lindsay,  Kaimes 
Lodge,  Murray  Held,  Midlothian. 
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Primrose.  This  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
counties  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  and  the 
Orkney  Isles.  It  has  rich,  dark  purple  ilowers, 
with  a  yellowish  eye,  on  a  scape  rarely  exceeding 
3  inches  high.  It  differs  from  P.  farinosa  chiefly 
in  beiDg  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  stouter  pro- 
portionately, and  also  in  the  flowers  being  not 
dimorphous  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  species  ; 
and  in  its  peculiar  habit  of  flowering  three  times 
every  year,  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.  It  is 
best  grown  from  seed  annually,  although  the  plant 
itself  ia  a  true  perennial,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  gems  in  our  British  flora. 

Amongst  European  Primulas,  perhaps  none  have 
for  so  long  a  time  exercised  such  a  fascinating 
influence  over  florists  as  the  Auricula.     Much  has 


and  the  flower  in  other  parts  nearly  smooth,  and 
not  powdery.  These  are  termed  alpines,  and  are 
the  hardiest  of  all.  The  florists'  favourites  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  dense,  powdery 
matter  with  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
covered.  They  are  divided  by  florists  into  four 
sections,  green-edged,  grey-edged,  white-edged,  and 
selfs.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  numerous 
varieties,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty,  that  exist 
at  the  present  time.  I  may  mention  that  in  1792 
the  catalogue  of  Maddock,  a  florist,  had  nearly  500 
named  varieties  mentioned.  During  comparatively 
recent  years  a  different  type  of  Primula  has  become 
fairly  abundant  in  gardens,  which  has  less  of  the 
Auricula  in  its  composition  than  P.  pubescens,  and 
known  under  the  garden  names  of  P.  nivalis,   P. 


very  closely  resembling  P.  nivalis  of  gardens,  and 
equal  to  it  in  point  of  beauty.  In  some  respects, 
seedliDgs  derived  from  what  I  suppose  to  be  P. 
arctotis,  are  superior  to  those  derived  from  P. 
pubescens.  They  are  not  so  coarse  in  habit 
generally,  their  flowers  are  quite  as  brilliant  in 
colour,  and  though  less  in  size,  are  more  freely 
produced  ;  they  are  also  deliciously  scented.  For 
planting  on  rock  work  they  are  much  superior.  They 
are,  however,  more  delicate  in  constitution,  and 
require  rather  more  care  in  their  treatment  for  out- 
door culture  than  the  ordinary  Auricula. 

P.  carniolica  is  a  fine  species  from  the  TyroL 
which,  along  with  its  variety  multiceps.  form 
vigorous  free-flowering  plants,  when  grown  in  light 
rich    soil ;    the    leaves    are    oblong,     with    entire 
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been  written  regarding  the  origin  of  this  favourite 
flower.  Darwin  and  Kerner  have  pointed  out 
that  it  originated  from  Primula  pubescens,  and 
not,  as  often  believed,  from  P.  Auricula,  a  yellow- 
flowered  species.  From  the  evidence  given  by 
Kerner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  P.  pubescens 
has  furnished  the  starting-point  of  the  garden 
Auricula.  P.  pubescens,  which  is  known  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid  between  P.  Auricula  x  by  P.  hir- 
suta,  has  been  a  favourite  plant  for  ages  in  the 
gardens  of  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  and  was 
•cultivated  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  in 
many  flower-gardens  in  Europe,  and  from  which 
were  raised  in  later  times,  especially  in  Holland 
and  England,  a  countless  number  of  varieties. 
Auriculas  may  be  roughly  thrown  into  two  classes, 
first,  self-coloured  varieties,  with  the  outer  and 
larger  portion  of  the  flower  of  one  colour  or 
shaded,  the  centre  or  eye  being  white  or  yellow, 


ciliata  purpurata,  and  P.  intermedia.  P.  nivalis 
of  gardens  is  frequently  stated  to  have  been  derived 
from  P.  viscosa  and  P.  pubescens,  but  a  careful 
comparison  of  seedling  plants  which  I  have  raised 
from  all  those  kinds  tends  to  show  that  they  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  source.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  they  have  all  originated  from  a 
variable  plant  such  as  the  common  Auricula  has 
been  derived,  and  we  find  this  in  P.  arctotis 
(Keruer),  which  is  a  natural  hybrid  of  P.  Auricula 
x  P.  hirsuta,  like  P.  pubescens,  but  having  a  dash 
more  of  P.  hirsuta  than  of  P.  Auricula  in  its  compo- 
sition, expressed  by  Kerner  thus  : — P.  pubescens  = 
P.  super  Auricula  P.  hirsuta,  P.  arctotis-  P.  sub- 
Auricula  x  P.  hirsuta. 

/'.  decora,  Sims,  is  probably  only  auother  form 
of  P.  arctotis.  I  have  not,  however,  seen  any 
seedling  of  V.  decora,  but  it  is  liable  to  sport,  as  I 
have   obtained  a  pure    white  variety  in  this   way 


margins,  and  die  quite  down  to  the  ground  in  winter. 
The  flowers  are  very  freely  produced,  and  rosy- 
purple  in  colour. 

P.  martiinata  is  also  a  free-growing  species  from 
the  French  Alps.  Numerous  varieties  of  this  are 
in  cultivation,  some  distinguished  by  the  more  or 
less  cut  leaves,  others  have  much  darker  flowers  as 
in  variety  coerulea,  than  the  type,  which  is  pale 
lilac ;  the  variety  grandillora  has  much  larger 
flowers.  They  are  all  easily  grown,  and  very 
desirable  plants. 

P.  hirsuta,  of  AUioni,  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  species  in  the  Alps,  and  has  many  varieties. 
It  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  and  also  one  of  the  easiest 
to  grow.  The  flowers  are  bright  rosy-purple,  and 
appear  in  clusters  only  a  few  inches  high  ;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower.  This  is  the  P. 
viscosa,  of  Villars. 

P.  integrifolia  is  the  type  of  a  large  section,  a 
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native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Swiss  Alps;  it  is 
of  easy  culture.  The  leaves  are  smooth  and  strap- 
Bhaped,  the  surface  being  shiny.  The  flowers  are 
large,  and  of  a  purplish-rose  colour. 

P.  minimi,  the  Fairy  Primrose,  in  an  exceedingly 
dwarf  species,  not  a  very  free  grower  as  a  rule,  but 
where  it  does  well  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
the  whole  genus.  The  leaves  are  deeply  crenate, 
scarcely  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  but  it  has 
comparatively  large  rosy  flowers,  about  the  size  of 
a  shilling.  A  large  number  of  hybrids  exist  in 
a  wild  state,  particularly  between  minima,  hirsuta, 
and  integrifolia.  These  have  been  made  a  special 
study  of  by  Professor  Kerner,  of  Vienna.  These 
natural  hybrids  are  all  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
rather  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  species  from 
which  they  have  been  derived.  1  have  men- 
tioned only  a  few  out  of  the  maoy  European 
species  of  Primula  that  are  amenable  to  culture. 

Regarding  the  Indian  Primroses,  out  of  the 
large  number  that  are  known  to  exist,  very  few 
have  as  yet  proved  amenable  to  cultivation  in  our 
gardens  ;  still,  there  are  several  species  of  great 
beauty  that  thrive  luxuriantly  with  a  little  care  in 
their  treatment.  Oue  of  the  very  best  of  the 
hardy  species,  and  also  one  of  the  easiest  grown,  is 
Primula  rosea  ;  the  variety  grandi  flora  being  parti- 
cularly handsome,  as  it  has  larger  flowers  of  a  much 
deeper  carmine-crimson  colour  than  the  type  ;  it 
grows  best  in  dampish,  rich  soil,  and  should  be  in 
every  garden. 

P.  denticulata  is  another  handsome  Himalayan 
species,  a  robust-growing  plant.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large,  round  heads,  deep  lilac  in 
colour,  borne  on  stems  10  to  12  inches  high.  It 
flowers  early  in  the  season,  beginning  in  March. 
A  great'; many  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  some 
with  dark  purple  or  crimson  flowers,  others  pure 
white. 

P.  cashmeriana  is  considered  to  be  a  variety  of 
denticulata,  but  it  is  easily  known  by  the  under- 
surface  of  the  leaves  being  covered  with  yellow 
powder,  and  also  the  flower-stalks  ;  the  leaves 
nave  also  a  peculiar  odour  that  is  wanting  in  the 
type.  There  is  a  pure  white  variety  of  P.  cash- 
meriana in  cultivation  ;  all  the  varieties  of  denti- 
culata grow  best  in  damp  soil. 

P.  capitata  is  an  exquisite  species,  less  in  all 
its  parts  than  P.  denticulata,  having  globular 
flower-heads  ;  the  colour  is  a  deep  violet-blue,  the 
flowers  are  thickly  covered  with  a  dense,  white 
powder,  especially  on  unopened  blossoms  towards 
the  centre  of  the  head  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
wrinkled,  pale  green  in  colour,  dentate  at  the 
margin,  and  somewhat  lanceolate  in  shape.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  a  short-lived  plant,  but  it  can  be 
easily  increased  from  seed,  which  it  ripens  in 
abundance. 

Primula  sikkimensis  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  Himalayan  Primroses,  easily  grown  if  planted 
in  deep  soil,  and  abundance  of  moisture  supplied. 
It  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  borne  in  an  umbel  on 
stems  2  to  3  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  droop  in  a 
peculiar  way,  and  are  covered  with  mealy  powder. 
The  leaves  are  long,  wrinkled,  and  have  the  midrib 
widening  towards  the  base. 

Primula  involucrata  is  another  easily  grown 
species  ;  it  has  white  or  lilac  flowers,  disposed  in 
an  umbel  on  stems  8  or  9  inches  high,  very  free- 
flowering.  The  leaves  are  erect,  bright  green,  and 
spoon  shaped.  All  these  Indian  species  that  have 
been  mentioned  come  from  high  altitudes  in  the 
Himalayas,  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  they  are  therefore 
quite  hardy  in  this  country.  They  are  all  de- 
ciduous, or  die  down  completely  in  winter,  with 
the  exception  of  P.  capitata,  and  they  are  found  to 
succeed  best  when  grown  in  very  moist  ground — in 
fact,  they  should  be  treated  like  bog  plants. 

Primula  Reidi,  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
elegant  of  all  Primroses.  It  was  found  at  Trisul, 
at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  on  the  Himalaya'  in 
•  1885,  and  is  named  in  honour  of  its  discoverer, 
James  R.  Reid,  CLE.,  late  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  who  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  ivory- 
white  flowers,  drooping,     sweet  scented  Carnation 


odour,  borne  on  a  scape  4  to  6  inches  long,  and 
covered  with  white  powder.  The  leaves  are  small 
and  very  hairy,  especially  on  the  upper  surface. 
The  plant  dies  down  in  winter,  and  like  P.  capitata, 
is  not  a  long  liver.  From  the  high  altitude  in 
which  this  species  grows  in  the  Himalayas,  ic  ought 
to  be  quite  hardy  in  this  country  ;  but  we  find  that 
it  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  freely  when  grown 
out  of  doors  and  is  apt  to  become  lost,  but  with  the 
protection  of  a  cold  frame  seeds  ripen  freely. 

The  first  specimens  of  Primula  Reidi  raised  in 
Britain  were  raised  from  seed  gathered  in  the 
Himalayan  district  of  British  Garhwal,  in  the  inner 
region  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  from  11,000 
to  12,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  1885.  The  plant  was  growing  in  pro- 
fusion on  the  ledges  of  a  precipitous  mountain  slope, 
facing  southwards.  It  was  then  mostly  getting 
into  seed,  although  there  were  plenty  of  plants  in 
full  bloom.  At  that  elevation  the  mountain  slopes 
are  probably  covered  with  snow  up  to  April.  The 
Bnow  then  melts  off,  aud  during  May  and  June, 
before  the  monsoon  rains  break,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
upon  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains,  even  at 
that  elevation,  is  great.  Cold  begins  to  Bet  in  about 
October,  and  not  long  after  that  more  or  less  snow 
begins  to  fall  upon  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  and 
to  creep  gradually  down  the  slopes.  The  active 
life  of  this  little  plant  therefore  lasts  from  May  to 
October.  The  moisture  left  by  the  melted  snow  is 
considerable,  the  hot  sun  of  May  and  June  notwith- 
standing ;  and  during  July,  August,  and  half  of 
September,  in  ordinary  years,  there  is  in  those 
regions  almost  constant  moisture  in  the  form  of  wet 
fog,  drizzling  rain,  or  heavy  showers. 

"The  specimens  from  which  the  plant  was  named 
were  gathered  in  theBritishdistrictof  Kiimaon,  lying 
to  the  east  of  British  Garhwal— and  part  of  the 
same  Himalayan  region  —in  the  third  or  fourth  week 
of  August,  18S4.  But  my  companion  and  myself," 
says  Mr.  Reid,  "found  very  few  specimens  on  that 
occasion.  I  well  remember  reaching  up  the  face  of 
a  dripping  crag  to  get  the  first  specimen  we  saw. 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  no  plants  in  seed  were 
got ;  it  was  then  a  little  earlier  in  the  season  than 
when  we  found  it  in  Garhwal  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  this  plant  of  1884  that  my  companion, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie,  named  as  a  new  species,  and 
thus  botanically  described  : — 

'  Pnmula  Reidi,  n.  sp.— Leaves  ovate  lanceo- 
late, clothed  with  silky  pubescence ;  scape  erect, 
firm,  2  to  4  inches  long ;  flowers,  two  or  turee  in 
umbels,  large,  drooping  ;  calyx  broad,  snowy-white 
inside ;  teeth  triangular,  acute  ;  corolla  about  1  inch 
across,  cream  coloured,  its  tube  exceeding  the  calyx, 
and  nearly  white  at  the  base  ;  capsule  globose.' 

Mr.  Duthie  did  not  observe  the  fact,  which  was 
subsequently  noted,  that  the  flower  was  sweet- 
scented  ;  nor  does  the  description  refer  to  the  ivory- 
coloured  bloom  upon  the  scape  and  calyx. 

The  plant  as  seen  in  its  natural  habitat  was 
in  truth  a  beautiful  little  plant,  with  its  silky 
pubescence,  ivory-dusted  scape  and  calyx,  and 
elegantly -shaped  corolla,  of  a  creamy  or  ivory  colour. 

Our  specimens  were  not  the  first  that  had  been 
gathered.  Mr.  Duthie  found  among  his  collections 
mado  in  1SS3  in  native  Garhwal  (or  Tileri),  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  British  Garhwal,  an  imperfect 
specimen,  which  he  had  not  specially  noticed  or 
described  ;  and  Sir  George  King  turned  up  in  the 
Calcutta  Herbarium  some  unnamed  and  undeBcribed 
specimens  labelled,  '  Tileri  Garhwal,  1869.'  These 
had  probably  been  gathered  by  a  native  plan  t  collector. 
No  specimens  had  apparently  reached  Kew.  In 
the  Flora  of  British  India,  vol.  iii.,  published 
in  1882,  in  the  'PrimulaceaV  which  were  described 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  plant  is  not  included. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  plant's  natural  habitat  indicates  the  probable 
difficulty  of  rearing  and  propagating  it  successfully 
elsewhere.  No  observation  on  the  spot  was  made 
as  to  the  natural  fertilisation.  It  was  clear,  how- 
ever, that  in  its  native  home  the  plant  sows  its  seed 
plentifully.      It  is  probably  a   biennial  at   least. 


Two  mounted  specimens  of  1S85  plants  are  exhibited 
herewith.  J.  R.  R.,  April  2S,  1900.' 

P.  floribunda  is  a  tender  species,  now  commonly 
grown  in  greenhouses.  It  is  a  native  of  Musoorie, 
about  4,000  feet  altitude  in  the  Himalayas,  from 
which  it  was  re-introduced  in  1879.  The  flowers 
are  small,  golden-yellow,  but  very  abundantly 
produced,  and  flowering  continues  for  a  long  time. 
A  variety  called  grandirtora  has  much  larger 
flowers,  and  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  type. 

P.  mollis,  the  Bhotan  Primrose,  also  requires 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  ;  it  has  roundish, 
very  hairy,  and  toothed  leaves,  and  spikes  of  rod 
flowers  arranged  in  whorls.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  in  cultivation  in  greenhouses. 

P.  prolifera  is  also  too  tender  for  outdoor 
culture  ;  it  has  yellow  flowers  arranged  in  whorlB 
like  the  well  known  P.  japonica.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  denticulate  at  the  margins.  This  is 
often  said  to  be  the  same  as  P.  imperialis,  a  magni- 
ficent species  from  Java,  but  it  is  a  very  much 
inferior  plant,  and  quite  distinct  ;  no  one  who  ever 
saw  the  two  species  together  could  readily  mistake 
one  for  the  other. 

A  great  number  of  fine  Primroses  are  known  tc- 
inhabit  China  and  Japan.  Very  few  of  them  have 
yet  reached  this  country,  but  those  that  have 
reached  us  are  among  the  finest  we  possess.  The 
Japanese  species  are  found  to  be  quite  hardy  in  this 
country  ;  the  Chinese  are  rather  tender,  and  are 
best  grown  indoors. 

P.  japonica  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  tallest 
and  finest  of  Primroses.  It  has  usually  deep 
crimson  flowers  arranged  tier  upon  tier,  or  in> 
whorls.  Many  shades  of  colour  besiies  crimson 
are  found,  including  white  and  striped-flowered 
varieties.     It  dies  down  in  winter.     (Deciduous.). 

P.  Sieboldi  is  another  well-known  species  from 
Japan.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Primroses 
either  for  outdoor  or  ii_door  cultivation  that  we 
possess.  Numerous  beautiful  varieties  have  been 
raised  from  seed  having  various  coloured  flowers, 
from  white,  slate,  blue,  and  purple,  to  crimson. 
The  plant  forms  a  rhizome,  and  dies  down  in 
winter. 

P.  sinensis,  the  Chinese  Primrose,  one  of  the 
most  popular  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration  that 
has  ever  been  introduced  into  Europe,  affords  a. 
good  example  of  the  perplexing  synonymy  alluded 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  In  the  year 
1820  it  was  first  brought  to  England  from  China  by 
Captain  Rawes.  In  1821,  Sabine  named  it  P. 
sinensis.  In  the  same  year  it  was  named  P.  prae- 
nitans,  by  Ker  Gawler.  In  1826,  P.  sertulosa,  by 
Kickx.  In  1835,  P.  Mandarina,  Hoffmannsegg.  In 
1837  (?),  P.  semperflorens,  Loiseleur.  In  1840, 
Primulidium  sinense,  Spach.  In  1849,  Oscaria 
chinensis,  Lilja.  These  names  all  refer  to  one  and 
the  same  plant.  All  the  numerous  varieties  that 
are  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses  at  the  present 
day,  double  and  Bingle-flowered,  frioged  and 
rounded- pe tailed,  Fern  and  moss-curled  leaved, 
and  various  other  forms,  are  all  the  result  of  culti- 
vation and  selection  alone,  and  not  due  to  hybridi- 
sation. All  attempts  to  successfully  hybridise  P. 
sinensis  have  as  yet  failed.  So  different  are  many 
of  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  from  the  original 
P.  sinensis,  that  had  we  not  clear  proof  regarding 
their  origin,  any  botanist  might  be  pardoned  for 
giving  them  specific  names,  but  there  is  no  such 
excuse  to  offer  regarding  the  wild  plant.  [The 
history  of  the  wild  plant,  with  a  figure,  is  given  iu 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  15,  1S90,  p.  564.  En. } 
{To  be  continued.) 


Florists*  Flowers. 

» 
JOHN   BRIGHT  STOCK. 

This  is  a  grand  crimson  Stock  of  the  large- 
flowering  summer  type,  that  originated  in  the 
north  or  midlands  some  years  ago,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  some  of  the  Lancashire  florists. 
There  it  is  treated  as  an  annual,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  seeds,  which  scarcely  ripens 
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in  the  case  of  Stocks  sown  in  the  spring,  and  is 
thus  a  precarious  crop.  But  when  grown  as  a 
biennial  it  is  really  superb.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
July  and  August,  the  plants  wintered  in  a  frame, 
aud  put  out  in  the  open  in  April  and  May.  In 
the  fertile  black  loam  of  the  Manchester  district 
this  Stock  colours  brilliantly,  and  to  add  to  its  use- 
fulness a  considerable  number  of  the  plants  produce 
double  flowers.  We  do  not  in  the  south  sufficiently 
recognise  the  value  of  Stocks  in  the  spring  garden 
when  treated  as  biennials  ;  they  have  a  longer  time 
in  which  to  become  matured,  and  they  manifest 
the  advantage  of  this  by  blooming  so  finely.     That 


a  deterrent  of  slugs  and  snails,  as  well  as  to  sparrows 
and  other  birds.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
diagonal  cordons  of  Apples  and  Pears,  planted  at 
1  foot  apart,  the  Pears  having  a  run  of  18  feet. 
The  Pear-trees  were  in  full  bloom  on  May  5,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  Passe  Colmar,  which  had 
no  blossoms,  Glout  Morceaux,  and  Doyenne  du 
Cornice.  The  Pears  are  on  the  Quince  stock,  a  few 
being  double  grafted ;  one,  Charles  Carmichael, 
being  on  the  Pear  stock.  They  mostly  carried 
blossoms  from  base  to  summit. 

Of    the    Apple    cordons,    only   Gravenstein   and 
Beauty  of  Hants  were  in  bloom,  but  most  of  the 


d'Heyst,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  WiDter  Nelis, 
Souvenir  du  Congr.-?,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Forelle,  Dnrondean,  Seckle,  and  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien. 

The  Waterloo  and  some  few  other  Peaches  were 
noted  on  the  walls ;  and  the  Wineberry  and;  Rasp- 
berry also  found  a  place  in  this  urban  fruit  garden, 
in  which  standard  Cherries,  Plums,  Bush  fruit,  and 
Raspberries,  also  found  places. 

In  Mr.  Carmichael's  Strawberry-garden  close  by, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  the  St.  Joseph 
Strawberry  already  in  bloom  in  the  open  air, 
I).  T.  F. 


Fig.  112. — from  a  thotooraph  taken  at  the  te.mtle  show,  illustrating  some  of  Messrs.  cheal's  "trimmed"  trees,     (see  f.  ,">o3.) 


distinct  variety,  Mauve  Beauty,  which  can  be 
treated  as  a  biennial,  goes  well  with  John  Bright, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  new  white  Grace 
Darling  and  Navy  Blue,  a  continental  variety  being 
offered  for  the  first  time.   R.  D. 


Scotland. 

AN  EDINBURGH  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  garden  of  about  half  an  acre,  belonging  to  Mr. 

W.  Carmichael,  is  situated  in  Warriston  Crescent ; 

and   the   enclosing  stone  walls,   have   lately  been 

dressed  with  a  thick  wash  of  soot  and  hot  lime,  as 


others  were  showing  flower-buds  more  or  less 
freely,  though  not  so  prodigally  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pears. 

In  view  of  the  present  discussion  on  "played- 
out  "  gardens  and  polluted  climates  in  large  towns, 
it  may  be  stated  that  capital  fruit  is  still  grown 
in  Edinburgh,  although  the  Forth  fogs  are  quite  a 
match  for  those  of  the  Thames.  We  do  not  think 
it  fair  to  compare  the  Scottish  capital  with  London 
in  the  matter  of  aerial  impurity.  Varieties  of  the 
Pear  in  full  bloom  on  April  5  included  Olivier  de 
Serres,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Princess,  Couseiller 
de  la  Cour,  Conference,  Brockworth  Park,  Hacon's 
Incomparable,  Marie  Louise,  Easter  Beurre,  Emile 


The   Week's  Work, 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.Abtotsburr 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Mollis  (syn.  sinemis)  ami  Giant  Azaleas.—  These 
are  hardy  plants,  which  will  grow  well,  and  ib 
either  sandy  peat  or  turfy  loam,  in  partial  shade 
or  in  the  open.  Where  the  staple  is  of  this  nature 
they  grow  and  do  well  with  but  little  attention  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  Plants  of  Azalea  mollis 
when  turned  out  of  their  houses  should  have  the 
usual  attention   as   to  hardening  off  and  clearing 
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■foliage  previous   to  planting  them  out,   either  for 
recuperation  or  perrnanei  tl/. 

Lapagerias. — In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country 
Lapagerias  are  well  worthy  of  being  planted  on 
walls  having  a  westerly  aspect.  The  crimson  and 
its  white-flowered  variety,  if  planted  alternately, 
afford  a  pretty  effect.  So  far,  the  unusually  severe 
winters  have  not  injured  the  specimens  which  are 
planted  against  a  western  aspect  at  Abbotsbury, 
so  we  may  take  it  that  no  harm  will  happen  to 
them.  The  best  sort  of  soil  for  the  plant  is  a  sandy 
peat.  It  requires  an  abundance  of  water  (rain- 
water by  preference),  and  occasionally  soot-water, 
when  making  growth.  Slugs  do  much  harm  to  the 
young  shoots,  and  must  be  sought  for  at  night,  and 
^inc-bands  or  cotton-wool  used  round  about  the 
crowns.  It  is  of  advantage  to  put  some  kind  of 
covering  over  the  roots,  in  order  to  prevent  moisture 
reaching  the  soil  of  the  border  at  that  season. 

Culture  of  Mesembryanthemum. — In  this  genus 
of  succulents  there  are  to  be  found  some  handsome 
rock  plants,  all  easily  grown,  and,  like  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  succeeding  in  spots  where  there  is 
full  sunshine,  and  some  distance  from  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  planting  from  out  of  small  pots,  a 
pocket  should  be  prepared  on  the  rockery  not  less 
than  1  foot  in  diameter  to  2  feet  in  depth,  and 
tilled  within  4  inches  of  the  surface  with  rich  sandy 
loam,  broken  sand  stone,  or  granite  broken  small. 
As  most  Mesembryanthemums  have  a  creeping 
habit  of  growth,  they  are  very  suitable  plants  to 
use  for  covering  the  face  of  rocks  at  any  angle,  in 
which  situations  they  form  dense  cushion  -  like 
masses,  covered  in  their  season  with  bright-coloured 
flowers,  the  rivals  of  those  of  the  Rock  Cistuses. 
If  the  plants  have  been  wintered  in  a  warm  green- 
house, they  must  first  be  gradually  hardened  off, 
•covering  them  of  nights  for  a  week  or  longer. 
Mesembryanthemums,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
should  be  treated  as  only  pirtially  hardy  plants, 
and  be  raised  yearly  from  cuttings  taken  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  Sideshoots 
taken  with  a  heel,  root  readily  if  dibbled  in 
thumb-pots,  or  several  are  placed  round  the  edge 
of  large  60's,  filled  with  a  finely-sifted  sandy  soil, 
to  which  a  sprinkling  of  charcoal  is  added,  to 
prevent  dampiug-off.  Do  not  afford  the  cuttings 
much  if  auy  shading,  or  moist  surroundings.  Cut- 
tings root  readily  if  plunged  in  a  bed  having  a 
bottom-heat  of  70'  to  75°,  being  finely  sprayed  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  and  exposed  to  direct 
sunshine.  In  some  localities  Mesembryanthemums 
produce  seed-vessels,  which  as  tbey  become  ripe 
should  be  gathered  and  stored  on  warm,  dry 
shelves,  when  in  a  few  days  they  will  burst,  enabling 
the  seed  to  be  shaken  out.  The  seedlings,  like  the 
rooted  cuttings,  should  be  potted  off  early,  and 
placed  on  a  sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
afforded  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the  Verbena. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best  species  for 
planting  on  hot,  dry  banks,  and  on  the  south  side 
of  a  rockery  :  M.  abbreviatum,  M.  acinajiforme, 
M.  aiquilaterale,  and  M.  edule.  These  four  seldom 
flower  the  first  year  from  cuttings,  but  being  of 
a  very  vigorous  habit,  the  creeping  stems  hang 
in  dense  masses  over  rocks,  and  reach  a  length 
of  10  to  20  feet.  The  method  adopted  here  with 
such. as  are  capable  of  being  wintered  out-of-doors 
at  Abbotsbury,  is  to  wait  till  the  flower-buds  show- 
on  the  aged  plants,  which  is  usually  early  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  take  off  the  shoots  with 
flower-bud,  and  place  these  singly  in  small  flower- 
pots, and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  they  are  rooted 
sufficiently  to  be  planted  with  the  other  bedding 
plants.  These  flowering  shoots  make  useful  car- 
peting material,  and  produce  flowers  which  measure 
from  3  to  5  inches  across,  and  of  purple,  pink,  and 
yellow  colours.  The  annexed  list  contains  the 
brightest  and  the  most  free -flowering  of  the  more 
compact-growing  section  : — M.  amnnnm,  M.  auran- 
tiuni,  M.  aureurn,  M.  baccatum,  M.  bicolorum,  M. 
blandum,  M.  Browni,  M.  coccineum,  M.  Cooperi, 
M.  echinatum,  M.  falciforme,  M.  floribundum,  M. 
inclaudens,  M.  micans,  M.  multiiiorum,  M.  poly- 
anthum,  M.  roseum,  M.  scabrum,  M.  spectabile, 
M.  splendens,  M.  striatum  var.  roseum,  and  M. 
tenuifolium.  The  above  are  selected  from  a  collec- 
tion numbering  about  100  species,  and  comprise 
such  as  are  best  fitted  for  affording  a  display  in  the 
flower  garden  or  rockery. 

Miscrliiniroiis. —At  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
conditions  of  the  weather  and  of  the  soil  are  very 
favourable  for  bedding  out,  and  as  much  progress 
as  possible  should  be  made  iz  getting  the  work 
abreast  of  the  time  of  year.     If  the  hardier  kinds 


of  bedding-plants  have  been  put  out,  a  commence- 
ment may  be  made  with  the  planting  of  Heliotropes, 
Cockscombs,  Celosias,  Eicinus,  Fuchsias,  and  any 
of  the  recently-rooted  cuttings  and  seedlings  of 
these  plants  which  have  been  properly  hardened 
off.  It  is  advisable  after  finishing  the  planting 
of  the  bed  to  afford  water  copiously  to  the  soil, 
although  it  may  seem  damp ;  more  especially 
is  this  called  for  iu  carpet-beds,  as  owing  to  the 
close  manner  in  which  the  plants  are  placel,  it  is 
often  a  difficult  matter  to  press  in  the  soil  round 
the  roots  with  the  trowel,  and  a  heavy  application 
of  water  fills  up  any  spaces  that  may  have  existed 
in  the  soil. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — Those  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
other  early  varieties  the  fruit  of  which  has  become 
fully  ripe,  will  be  the  better  for  being  kept  rather 
cooler,  fire-heat  being  employed  only  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  00°,  with  at  the  same  time  free  ven- 
tilation afforded  the  vinery.  If  Madrestield  Court, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  other  varieties  liable  to 
crack  their  skins,  are  forced  early,  the  conden- 
sation of  moisture  on  the  fruit  must  be  carefully 
avoided,  this  being  one  of  the  causes  of  cracking. 
A  small  amount  of  air  should  be  afforded  at  the 
top  of  the  vinery  at  all  times,  and  a  gentle  warmth 
constantly  maintained  in  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Ventilation  should  be  afforded  early  in  the  day,  so 
as  to  avert  the  heating  of  the  fruit.  Let  the 
border  be  kept  moist,  and  long  manure  used  as  a 
mulch,  and  obviate  the  need  for  applying  water 
while  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging  on  the  Vines,  and  to 
favour  root  action.  Let  laterals  grow  with  a  little 
more  freedom,  wholesale  stopping  at  this  stage 
endangering  the  latent  buds  in  Vines  having  much 
vigour.  Some  light  shading  should  be  placed  over 
the  Black  Hamburghs,  in  order  to  conserve  their 
colour.  On  bright  days  the  vinery  should  be 
damped-down  occasionally,  but  always  when  the 
ventilators  are  open. 

The  Early  Muscat  Vinery. — When  the  stoning 
of  the  berries  is  at  an  end,  a  high  degree  of  warmth 
is  necessary  to  afford  perfect  finish,  and  sunlight 
admitted  to  the  bunches  by  tying  back  one  or  two 
leaves  which  may  be  shading  the  bunches,  but  sub- 
duingthe  ardent  light  by  placing  a  herring-net  singly 
over  the  roof,  otherwise  strong  sunshine  may  dis- 
figure the  berries  at  the  shoulders  of  the  bunches. 
This  amount  of  shading  will  preserve  the  foliage  in 
a  good  condition  until  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe.  A 
generous  treatment  of  the  border  will  keep  these 
Vines  in  active  growth,  and  induce  the  formation 
of  new  leaves,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
older  ones  that  may  get  damaged.  Temperatures 
of  70°  by  night,  and  by  day  of  80°  to  S5°,  are  suit- 
able during  the  ripening  stage,  but  any  excess  of 
humidity  must  be  avoided. 

Planting  Growing  Vines. — The  end  of  the  present 
and  early  part  of  next  month  afford  the  most  suit- 
able period  for  the  planting  of  Vines  raised  from 
eyes  last  February  and  March,  and  grown  in  pots 
or  on  turves.  Previous  to  planting  the  Vines,  the 
border  should  have  been  well  warmed  by  sunshine, 
and  therefore  should  have  had  all  mulching  removed 
some  time  since,  and  a  high  temperature  main- 
tined  in  the  vinery  so  as  to  increase  that.  After 
planting  the  Vines,  afford  a  moderate  amount  of 
water,  then  apply  a  mulch  of  loose  stable-litter, 
and  shade  the  Vines  from  bright  sunshine  until 
growth  has  recommenced.  Let  the  vinery  be  kept 
rather  cool  (60°  at  night)  until  the  Vines  are 
growing  freely. 

Inarching  Vines. — Vines  being  at  this  season  in 
an  active  state,  it  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  in- 
arching of  varieties.  The  current  season's  wood 
makes  the  best  union.  The  process  consists  of 
taking  a  slice  of  about  equal  length  and  depth  from 
both  shoots,  and  binding  them  together  so  that  the 
barks  on  each  shoot  unite  on  one  side  at  the  least. 
The  Vines  may  both  be  in  pots,  or  one  may  be 
planted  in  the  border,  and  the  other  growing  in  a 
pot.  Some  varieties  are  much  improved  by  in- 
arching, apart  from  the  use  of  the  operation  of 
replacing  inferior  with  better  varieties.  Vines 
which  make  strong  roots,  like  Black  Alicante, 
Lady  Downes,  and  Foster's  Seedling,  afford  excel- 
lent stocks  upon  which  to  inarch  the  more  delicate 
varieties.  Muscats  grow  more  freely,  and  make 
liner  bunches  and  berries  when   inarched   on    the 


Black  Alicante  ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch  grows  better, 
and  fruits  much  more  freely,  and  does  altogether 
better,  when  inarched  on  the  Black  Hamburgh  ; 
while  every  other  variety  of  the  Grape  that  has 
been  worked  on  Foster's  Seedling  Stock  has  been 
improved  in  constitution  thereby.  This  subject  of 
inarching  varieties  is  worth  extended  experiments. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  WiED,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Baraet. 
Disbudding. — The  time  has  arrived  when  this 
operatiou,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  should  be  brought  to  a  close.  Growth 
has  been  rapid  during  the  last  few  days,  and  many 
of  the  forwardest  shoots  will  need  securing  to  the 
wall.  It  is  advisable  to  make  an  early  commence- 
ment with  this  operation,  for  the  younger  the  shoot 
the  more  pliable.  When  the  young  shoots  on  the 
ends  of  branches  reach  the  coping,  or  encroach  on 
adjacent  trees,  the  points  must  be  pinched  out. 

The  Crops. — I  thiuk  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
have  set  well  generally  hereabouts,  and  much 
thinning  of  the  fruits  will  be  required,  which  should 
be  carried  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  final  dis- 
budding. Heavily  cropped  trees  should  be  thinned 
freely  ;  the  practised  eye  being  enabled  to  see  at 
this  date  which  are  the  best  fruits  to  leave  for  a 
crop,  a  number  being  left  to  provide  for  dropping 
at  the  stoning  period,  a  malady  that  seldom  affects 
trees  when  the  roots  and  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  are  in  the  right  conditions.  Now  that  the 
weather  has  become  genial,  the  trees  may  be  more 
often  and  more  liberally  syringed,  using  clean 
water  if  no  aphis  be  present,  and  tobacco-water 
much  diluted  if  they  are  in  quantity  on  the  shoots. 
Those  who  object  to  the  use  of  an  insecticide,  may 
use  water  at  a  temperature  of  140°. 

j^ets  and  Blinds  that  have  been  in  use  may  now 
be  taken  down  and  put  into  store,  when  in  a 
thoroughly  dry  state;  and  coping- boards  may  like- 
wise be  taken  down. 

Apricots. — A  very  good  crop  of  these  fruits  has 
set  in  this  garden,  and  the  fruits  are  fast  increasing 
in  size  since  warm  weather  set  in  and  heavy  rains 
have  fallen.  Protective  coverings  should  also  be 
removed  from  these  trees.  The  work  on  Apricot- 
trees  consists  of  laying-in  young  growths,  the 
removal  of  gummed  or  dead  branches,  stopping 
gross  or  unnecessary  shoots,  and  the  thinning  of  the 
fruits.  Let  the  trees  be  frequently  syringed  with 
clean  water,  and  so  direct  the  water  that  it  enters 
all  holes  and  crevices,  and  dislodges  earwigs  and 
other  insects  usually  found  therein. 

Figs.  — Until  lately  Figs  have  made  only  slow  pro- 
gress, but  the  gardener  can  at  this  date  calculate 
upon  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  his  crop  of  this 
fruit.  Let  the  shoots  now  growing  freely  be  thinned, 
leaving  no  more  than  are  required  for  filling  blank 
spaces  on  the  walls,  and  replacing  the  wood  which 
will  carry  fruit  the  current  year.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  apply  water  to  a  Fig  border,  unless 
severe  root-pruning  has  taken  place  recently.  The 
border  in  which  barren  trees  are  growing  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  in  fact  no  more  moisture 
should  be  allowed  to  reach  the  roots  than  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  This 
will  check  the  tendency  to  make  gross  growth, 
and  such  as  is  made  will  be  firm  and  therefore 
fruitful.  Unfruitful  trees  that  will  not  yield  to 
this  treatment,  should  have  the  roots  pruned  or  be 
lifted  next  autumn. 

Miscellaneous. — If  any  of  the  Gooseberry-bushes 
are  infested  with  thrips  and  red-spider,  an  insecti- 
cide may  now  be  safely  applied,  followed  by  a 
syringing  with  clear  water  at  frequent  intervals, 
Aphis  on  Currants  may  also  be  dealt  with  in  a  like 
manner.  Should  the  Gooseberry  sawfly-caterpillar 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  use  of  Hellebore- 
powder  be  objected  to,  dust  the  bushes  with  freshly 
slaked  lime  early  in  the  morning  when  wet  with 
dew,  or  after  a  damping  with  a  syringe.  When 
the  lime  touches  them  they  drop  from  the  shoots, 
and  may  then  be  destroyed  by  beating  the  ground 
with  a  spade.  Road-dust,  if  quite  dry,  has  the 
same  effect  on  them  as  lime.  Suckers  now  appear-  ■ 
ing  at  the  base  of  Plum  and  Peach-trees  should  be 
cut  off  with  a  knife,  after  laying  the  roots  bare 
at  the  point  whence  they  issue.  All  such  trees 
should  have  further  attention  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  event  of  heavy  rain  falling,  afford  a  dressing  of 
bone-meal  to  all  stone-fruit  trees,  particularly  if  the 
trees  cast  their  fruits  when  storing. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  TonNO,  Orchid  Grower  *x>  Bir  Frederick  Wioan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  Eafet  Sbeen,  S.W. 

Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  &c. — "Slipper'7 
Orchids  are,  broadly  speaking,  not  difficult  to 
cultivate,  but  some  require  more  strict  attention  to 
detail  than  others.  C.  Rothschildianum  is  a  good 
example.  Although  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  it  is 
found  to  thrive  best  in  cultivation  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  75°  in  summer,  and  about  65°  in 
winter  is  maintained  ;  moisture,  shade,  and  other 
conditions  being  those  required  by  most  warmth- 
loving  species.  Many  plants  with  partially 
developed  growths  will  now  need  to  be  given  new 
material,  or  larger  receptacles.  Make  the  pots 
rather  more  than  half-full  with  drainage-material, 
and  use  a  compost  of  good  turfy-peat  two  parts, 
loam-fibre  one  part,  and  chopped  sphagnum-moss 
one  part,  with  a  sprinkling  of  small  crocks.  For 
some  considerable  time  afterwards  give  the  plants 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  material  moist,  and 
even  when  they  are  growing  freely,  prevent  the 
compost  remaining  saturated  for  any  length  of  time. 
During  the  winter  months,  or  at  other  times,  if  the 
atmosphere  is  naturally  moist,  do  not  water  over- 
head. C.  Stonei  requires  much  the  same  treatment 
as  does  C.  Sanderianum,  which  however  requires 
more  light.  C.  Chamberlainianum,  also  from  New 
Guinea,  will  grow  best  if  given  even  a  lower 
temperature  than  recommended  for  C.  Rothschildia- 
num, but  otherwise  its  requirements  are  identical. 

Cypripedium  Lawrencianum  seldom  thrives  when 
given  a  deep  compost  to  root  in  ;  it  requires  a  good 
area  of  shallow,  moisture-holding  material.  Pans 
about  5  inches  deep,  almost  filled  with  drainage  are 
most  suitable  for  holding  specimen  plants.  We 
repot  our  plants  annually  at  this  season,  cutting  off 
the  oldest  growths,  and  using  the  portions  that 
have  just  flowered,  with  the  advancing  growths 
attached,  to  form  the  new  specimens.  The  roots 
are  laid  flat  on  the  drainage-material,  and  just 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
sphagnum-moss,  giving  each  portion  ample  room  to 
develop  its  new  growth.  A  good  watering  is  then 
given,  and  it  is  repeated  almost  daily  until  winter 
approaches,  when  sufficient  to  keep  the  material 
moist  only  will  suffice.  A  moist,  shaded  part  of  an 
East  Indian-house  is  the  most  suitable  position  for 
this  plant.  The  old  separated  portions  should  be 
laid  on  a  damp  surface,  and  in  most  cases  new 
growths  will  develop.  C.  callosum  is  in  many 
respects  similar,  but  I  would  not  advise  annual 
potting  for  this  species.  It  requires  a  shallow 
rooting  medium,  ample  supplies  of  water,  and 
shade,  &c,  as  in  the  above  case. 

Laiia  Boothiana  is  a  shy-flowering  plant  seldom 
seen  in  bloom.  That  this  characteristic  is  not 
entirely  due  to  wrong  treatment  is  evident  from  its 
comparative  scarcity  in  its  native  country. 
Collectors  tell  us  that  it  is  never  found  in  quantity 
in  any  one  locality,  possibly  through  few  flowers 
being  produced,  and  fewer  fertilised.  It  is  found 
growing  on  almost  bare  rocks,  on  the  coast  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  spray  from  the  Atlantic 
rollers  frequently  drench  the  leaves  and  roots. 
Sometimes  specimens  are  found  on  trees,  but  these, 
a  noted  collector  informed  me,  are  never  so  fine  as 
those  on  rocks  within  reach  of  the  sea-water.  I 
would  not  Buggest  the  use  of  sea-water,  but  its 
partiality  for  bare  rocks  proves  that  to  pack  a  lot 
of  material  about  its  roots  is  wrong.  Specimen 
plants  may  be  fixed  in  pans,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  drainage-material,  putting  a  few  lumps  of  peat 
on  the  surface.  Place  them  in  a  sunny  part  of  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  when  rooting  freely  deluge 
them  with  water  ;  but  at  other  times,  only  give 
water  when  too  evideut  signs  of  shrivelling  appear. 
L.-C.  Amanda,  a  natural  hybrid  between  this  and 
C.  intermedia,  requires  a  similar  treatment,  but 
otherwise  may  be  cared  for  as  a  Cattleya. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Chrysanthemums.—  Preparations  should  now  be 
made  for  the  final  potting ;  washing  the  old  pots, 
and  buyiog  in  new  ones,  so  that  when  the  re- 
potting begins  there  will  be  no  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  the  operation.  Flowerpots  of  from 
8  to  9  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough  to  grow 
successfully  the  large-Howered  varieties  for  show 
purposes,  but  smaller  ones  serve  for  others.  New 
pots  should  not  be  used  until  they  have  been  im- 
mersed in  water  for  two  hours,  and  afterwards 
allowing  them  to  become  dry  on  the  surface  before 


making  use  of  them.  A  layer  of  turfy-loam  should 
be  placed  over  the  crocks,  the  latter  being  large, 
and  not  too  many  in  number.  The  plants  may  now 
be  hardened  off  by  removing  the  sashes  from  the 
frames  during  the  day,  and  night  also  if  the 
weather  be  mild.  As  a  compost  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, take  four  barrow-loads  of  strong  turfy- 
loam,  1  barrowful  of  rotted  hot-bed  manure,  and  a 
(i-inch  potful  of  bone-meal,  with  sufficient  coarse 
sand  as  is  calculated  to  keep  the  compost  porous  : 
let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  if  dryish, 
afford  water  to  the  heap  with  a  rose  watering-poc 
when  mixing  it,  and  allow  the  mass  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  two  under  cover  before  making  use  of  it. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  compost  be  in  a 
proper  state  as  regards  moisture,  as  no  water  should 
be  applied  to  the  plants  for  some  days  after  re- potting. 
When  a  plant  is  to  be  repotted,  let  the  crocks  be 
removed  with  no  more  disturbance  of  the  roots 
than  is  necessary.  Place  the  ball,  fill  in  by  degrees, 
and  make  the  compost  firm  with  a  rammer,  at  a 
depth  that  will  allow  of  A-inch  of  compost 
above  it,  but  not  so  hard  that  water  cannot 
penetrate  it.  The  balls  should  not  be  less  than 
1  inch  below  the  rims  of  the  pots,  which  will  admit 
of  ample  water  being  afforded,  and  a  top-dressing 
later  in  the  season.  Place  stakes  to  the  plants, 
and  stand  the  latter  close  together  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  apply  water  with  a  syringe  four  or  five 
times  a  day  if  the  weather  be  dry.  If  aphides  are 
detected  on  the  tip3  of  the  shoots,  dip  them  in 
weak  tobacco- water  before  repotting  is  undertaken. 
Solanum,  Bouvardias,  Veronicas,  Linum  trigy- 
num,  Begonias,  and  Salvias. — These,  if  for  use  in 
the  flower-garden,  should  be  hardened  off  by  stand- 
ing them  in  a  sheltered  position  out-of-doors  for  a 
time.  These  plants  sometimes  sufferfrom  exposure 
to  bright  sunshine  when  transferred  from  the  pits 
and  frames  to  sunny  positions.  Much  labour  in 
watering  is  saved,  and  better  results  obtained  by 
planting  out  for  the  period  from  May  to  September 
many  of  the  plants  commonly  grown  in  pots. 

Cyclamens. — The  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown 
last  autumn  may  have  their  final  shift,  which 
should  be  into  5-inch  pots,  using  a  rather  light 
compost  consisting  of  loam  one  half,  dried  cow- 
dung  and  leaf-mould  one  half,  with  plenty  of  silver- 
sand.  Care  is  necessary  in  repotting  not  to  damage 
the  leaves,  and  to  make  the  soil  firm  with  the 
finger,  and  to  keep  the  top  of  the  corm  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  position  close  to 
the  glass  in  a  heated  pit,  having  a  night  tempera- 
ture afforded  of  55°  to  60°,  will  suit  the  plants. 
Let  them  be  lightly  syringed  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  and  strict  attention  be  paid  to  shadiog  them 
when  the  sun  shines.  If  there  is  the  least  sign  of 
thrips  on  the  leaves,  vaporise  with  XL-All,  and 
continue  to  do  so  at  intervals  of  a  week  till  none  is 
seen. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Oiiapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Bolford,  Weatonblrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Crops  and  Seedlings. — Most  of  the  young  plants 
raised  in  pits  or  frames  have  been  planted  out, 
except  where  sowings  were  made  for  late  crops,  and 
to  fill  up  vacancies.  The  generality  of  these  should 
not  be  too  copiously  watered,  as,  although  at  this 
season  the  days  are  hot,  and  spells  of  dry  weather 
may  be  expected,  the  nights  are  often  very 
cold.  The  plants  should  therefore  be  afforded 
water  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun's  power  is 
less,  but  still  early  enough  for  the  soil  to  become 
partially  dry  before  nightfall.  Unless  the  supply 
of  water  is  plentiful  and  handy,  plants  in  exposed 
positions  should  not  be  watered  till  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  flag  more  quickly  afterwards  if 
not  attended  to  daily. 

Cabbage. — The  plants  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
supplies,  should  have  a  good,  well-manured  plot 
allotted  to  them  ;  and  in  order  to  have  good  cut- 
tings from  October  till  early  in  the  New  Year, 
seed  should  be  sown  from  this  date  onwards  till 
the  end  of  the  mouth  of  June.  The  seed-beds 
being  dug  or  levelled  down,  should  be  well  raked, 
and  the  seeds  sown  broadcast ;  and  where  this  crop 
will  follow  early  Potatos,  it  will  be  as  well  to  make 
the  sowing  rather  later  in  the  month,  for  if  the 
plants  are  left  too  long  in  the  seed-beds,  they 
become  starved.  If  the  birds  are  troublesome, 
nettiug  should  be  laid  over  the  beds  till  germina- 
tion has  taken  place,  supporting  it  about  1  foot 
from  the  ground  with  little  crutches.  Wood-ashes 
sprinkled  over  the    surface  will  keep  down  slugs 


and  snails.  There  are  many  excellent  varieties 
for  these  sowings,  among  which  Little  Pixie,  St. 
John's  Day,  and  Christmas  Drumhead  find  a  good 
deal  of  favour  ;  and  they  are  capable  of  withstand- 
ing severe  weather  without  being  injured. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. — These  bulbs  will  now  re- 
quire to  be  carefully  pressed  into  the  soil,  and  the 
soil  between  the  lines  made  firm.  On  light,  also 
on  poor  soils,  nitrate,  of  soda,  if  applied  before  rain, 
greatly  improves  the  size  of  the  bulbs  and  cloves. 

French  Beans. — If  seeds  were  sown  as  advised  at 
the  commencement  of  May,  the  plants  will  have 
made  fair  growth  :  and  may  be  planted  out  on  a 
sheltered  border  without  further  delay.  To  form  a. 
succession  to  these,  another  sowing  should  be  made 
in  a  more  open  position,  in  drills  3  feet  apart.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  in  double  lines  drawn 
2  inches  deep. 

Vegetable-Marrows. — Plants  raised  from  sowings 
made  at  the  end  of  April  may  be  planted  on  pre- 
pared beds,  or  on  heaps  of  garden  refuse.  In  the 
latter,  holes  should  then  be  dug  1^  ft.  deep  and 
wide,  in  which  some  loam  should  be  placed  and 
made  firm  ;  then  the  plants  set  out,  and  the  sail 
pressed  around  them.  A  bed  of  2i  feet  square  will 
hold  about  six  Marrow-plants.  For  a  fortnight, 
handlights  should  be  placed  over  the  plants  at 
night,  and  removed  by  day. 

Potatos. — In  heavy  soils  the  hoe  should  be  fre- 
quently used  between  the  rows  before  earthing-np 
is  done,  in  order  to  afford  the  soil  a  good  crumb, 
and  destroy  weeds. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Expert. 
The  cold  weather  we  have  been  having  lately 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  stock  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  in  many  cases, 
unless  the  bees  have  been  fed,  a  good  many  will  be 
very  weak  indeed,  otherwise  the  bees  seemed  to  be 
very  strong.  And  this  seems  strange,  taking  into- 
consideration  the  length  of  the  winter,  and  the 
cold,  searching  winds  we  have  had  ;  and  it  helps, 
one  to  prove  that  the  bees  can  do  better  than  in 
a  very  mild  winter,  when  the  bees  come  out,  and  so 
many  are  lost.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
last  fortnight  has  caused  the  death  of  a  great 
number,  the  winds  blowing  them  about,  and 
preventing  them  getting  back  into  their  hive. 

Supering.  — Everything  should  now  be  ready, 
section  crates  made  up,  carpets  cleaned,  and  pieces 
of  carpet  for  laying  along  the  front,  back,  and 
sides  of  the  brood  chambers.  To  confine  the  bees 
to  the  section  crate,  stuff  about  1A  inches  wide  is 
enough.  In  making  sections,  if  done  carefully, 
without  wetting  them  is  a  good  plan,  because  by 
wetting  them  it  causes  the  wood  to  warp,  and  your 
sections  will  be  out  of  square.  This  is  most 
annoying,  because  you  are  likely  to  get  your 
sections  damaged,  and  even  if  this  is  not  so, 
you  find  a  very  great  difficulty  in  packing,  the 
cases  or  crates  being  made  to  tike  a  square  1  lb. 
section,  aid  will  not  take  them  if  not  square, 
and  to  use  any  force  to  get  them  into  the 
crate,  will  cause  the  eipping  to  break,  or  the 
section  rendered  useless.  And,  again,  it  is  not 
always  the  one  section  to  think  about ;  you  have 
to  consider  how  many  sections  will  be  damaged 
besides,  on  account  of  the  honey  running  over 
them — and  where  large  contracts  are  taken,  it  is 
very  annoying  to  the  purchaser  to  have  so  much 
trouble.  A  little  notice,  too,  must  be  taken  as 
regards  taking  out  the  full  sections  to  keep  them 
up  the  right  way  ;  it  is  surprising  how  many  good 
bee-keepers  do  this  and  spoil  sections.  If  the 
sections  used  are  not  split  tops,  a  good  plau  is,  after 
the  crate  is  ready,  to  draw  a  small  pencil  mark 
along  the  top.  C*re  should  be  taken  that  the  crates 
are  nicely  packed,  as  one  frequently  finds  bees 
building  in  every  direction  instead  of  in  the  sections, 
and  much  valuable  time  lost  in  consequence. 

Brood  Chamber. — AH  frames  should  be  properly 
scraped  before  the  section  crate  is  placed  on,  and 
all  bad  dark  combs  removed,  and  new  ones  inserted, 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation  wired  for  strength, 
particularly  when  you  are  working  for  extracted 
honey.  Shallow  frames  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  to  prevent  the  combs  being  broken, 
and  is  useless  for  placing  back  again  ;  this  is  very 
particular,  as  the  bees  have  to  draw  out  the 
combs  instead  of  going  straight  away  at  gathering 
honey. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling- 
ton Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be   WR[TTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.  -The  Editor  wilt  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  etc.;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR   JUNE. 


SATURDAY,       June 


MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


June 
June 


rSoeiete    Fran  raise    d'Horticulture 
de  Londres,  Meeting. 
2-\  R^yal  Botanic  Society, 
j  Manchester    Whitsuntide    Exhibi- 
\     tion  (5  days). 

4— Bank  Holiday. 

e  /  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
0  \     mittees. 

f  Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
6-[      Society's  Exhibition,  in  ColwicK 
t     Park  (2  days). 

7 — Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

C Paris   Universal   Exhibition  (tem- 
porary bhow). 
12  '  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  So- 
"l      ciety's  Show,  at  Cambridge. 

Salterhebble  and  District  (Halifax) 
V     Rose  Show. 

(  Yorkshire  Gala  (3  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  June  13 -j  Cornwall    Agricultural    Show,    at 
V.     Truro  (2  days). 

MONDAY  Titw*  ic/Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 

mujnuai,  June  is|     at  York  (5  days). 

TUESDAY  June  19*  ^W^  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 

"(     mittees. 


WEDNESDAY,  June 
THURSDAY,      June 

TUESDAY,        June 


'Royal 


WEDNESDAY,  June  2(K 


Botanic    Society's     Floral 
Regent's  Park. 


THURSDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY,  June  27 


THURSDAY, 
SATURDAY, 


|  Rose  Show  at  the  Wisbech  Working 
^    Men's  Club  and  Institute. 

June  21 — Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

T         or  /  Paris   Universal   Exhibition  (tera- 
june  ^     porary  show). 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees, in  connection  with  the 
Show  of  the  Richmond  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition, 
at  Salisbury ;  and  Wilts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  also  at  Salis- 
bury. 

Southampton  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Show. 

June  °S-!  Colchester  Rose  Show. 
\  Canterbury  Rose  Show. 

Tttnp  tin  *  Windsor,  Eton,  and  District  Hose 
",E  iu'(     Society's  Exhibition. 


SALES   FOR  THE   ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  6.— Picotees,  Carnations,  Cannas,  Iris 
Kiempferi,  Palms,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Perns,  at  Pro- 
iheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

FRIDAY,  June  S. — Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  Imported 
and  Established  Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Booms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.—  59'4=. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— May  30  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  5S' ;  Min.  49°. 

May  31.— Dull. 
Provinces.— May   30   (6    p.m.)  :    Max.   59",   S.  and  W. 
Irelaud  ;  Min.,  48°,  N.E.  Counties. 


It  is  asserted  by  Weismann  and 
The   inheritance    his    foUowers      thafc    there    ig    n0 
of  acquired  '  . 

characters.        proof  oi  anything  acquired  by  an 

individual  during  its  lifetime, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  being  hereditary. 
As  far  as  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  concerned, 
the  evidence  seems  to  be  not  only  incontro- 
vertible but  universal. 


There  are  two  classes  of  evidence  in  biology, 
one  is  "inductive"  and  the  other  "experi- 
mental." By  inductive  proof,  is  meant  such 
an  accumulation  of  coincidences  and  proba- 
bilities, that  an  alternative  hypothesis  becomes 
put  out  of  court.  The  result  is  often  called 
a  "  moral  conviction."  These  results  are 
equivalent  to  an  actual  demonstration.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  "proved" 
that  the  sun  does  not  really  go  round  the  earth 
in  twenty-four  hours.  We  say  it  does  not, 
because  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  earth 
should  turn  round  on  its  own  axis,  the  sun 
standing  still  ;  than  that  the  latter,  which  is 
ninety-three  millions  of  miles  off,  should 
describe  a  circle  of  550  millions  of  miles 
round  us  in  that  time.  Besides  this,  all  the 
stars  and  planets  would  have  to  whirl  round 
us  too.  Hence  the  old  notions  have  become 
unthinkable. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  method  of  proof  to 
vegetation.  We  discover  that  many  aquatic 
plants  of  the  class  Dicotyledons,  which  live 
in  water,  have  some  or  all  of  their  leaves 
submerged  ;  and  then  we  rind  that  they  are 
finely  dissected.  The  plants  themselves  belong 
to  very  widely  different  families,  such  as 
Ranunculus  heterophyllus,  &c,  Cabomba, 
Myriophyllum,  Helosciadium,  Hottonia,  Cera- 
tophyllum,  &c,  and  the  coincidence  at  once 
suggests  that  the  life  under  water  has  brought 
about  this  arrested  condition.  In  other  words 
the  dissected  form  of  leaf  is  an  "  acquired 
structure."  But  it  is  hereditary  in  every  case. 
If,  for  example,  the  seeds  of  the  first,  or 
Water-crowfoot,  be  sown  in  a  garden,  they  all 
germinate  alike.  They  first  produce  dissected 
leaves — the  anatomical  structure  being  altered 
to  suit  an  aerial  existence  ;  then,  subsequently, 
about  the  time  they  would  have  produced 
complete  floating  leaves  on  the  water,  they 
bear  similar  ones,  though  now  on  land.  Here, 
then,  we  see  the  hereditary  effect  is  paramount 
as  to  form  ;  but  the  new  adaptation  has  altered 
the  anatomy. 

When  we  find  "  spinescence  "  and  "  succu- 
lency  "  characteristic  of  desert  plants,  the 
inference  is  overwhelming  that  such  features 
are  adaptations  or  results  of  the  climatal  con- 
ditions ;  especially  as  in  many  cases  they  can  be 
changed  to  a  spineless  or  ordinary  leaf-type  in 
other  and  normal  environments.  But  the  seeds 
of  such  plants  reproduce  the  spines  and  the 
fleshy  stems. 

Hundreds  of  similar  examples  might  be 
mentioned.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
question,  we  see  that  the  whole  principle  of 
evolution  turns  upon  it ;  for  how  are  new  forms 
to  be  acquired  and  perpetuated  if  they  be  not 
first  secured  by  some  individuals,  and  then 
become  hereditary  ? 

Secondly,  experimental  evidence  is  forth- 
coming in  every  direction  from  cultivation. 
Take  for  example,  the  innumerable  races  of  all 
the  Cabbage  tribe,  Greens,  Broccolis,  Kohl 
Rabi,  &c.  These  forms  have  all  been  ac- 
quired under  cultivation  from  the  one  original 
wild  species,  Brassica  oleracea. 

Now,  however,  each  and  all  are  hereditary, 
for  they  are  raised  by  seed  every  year.  So  too, 
is  it  with  all  the  forms  of  the  many  "roots," 
as  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Mangolds, 
&c.  These  forms  were  all  acquired  under 
cultivation  ;  but  they  are  all  equally  constant 
by  seed,  and  are  therefore  hereditary. 

So  far,  then,  for  there  being  no  ' '  proof  "  of 
structures  acquired,  being  not  transmittable,  it 
seems  more  than  surprising,  that  the  suggestion 
should  have  ever  arisen  to  the  contrary. 


We  hope  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson 

Terms.*-  w^  ta^e  *'  as  a  ?reat  compliment 
when  we  say  of  him,  as  is  said 
of  sundry  pens,  that  he  comes  as  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  to  men.  He  undertakes  and  carries 
through  laborious  tasks  which  most  people 
would  consider  extremely  irksome,  and  so  far 
from  being  exhausted  by  his  labours,  in  the 
case  of  the  Index  Kcweitsis,  he  settles  down  to 
new  tasks,  and  now  we  find  him  bringing  a 
much-needed  botanical  glossary.  His  labours 
have  been  rendered  the  more  onerous  as  it 
is  a  frequent  practice  with  the  newer  school 
of  botanists  to  invent  new  terms,  without 
stopping  to  see  whether  the  older  ones  will 
suffice  or  not.  It  might,  we  think,  be  wise 
in  some  instances  if  there  were  a  law  of 
priority  for  physiological  botanists,  and  those 
who  practice  microscopical  research,  as  well 
as  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  study 
comparative  morphology  and  classification ! 
Of  course,  when  a  new  idea  is  put  forth, 
or  a  new  outlook  on  old  facts,  neologisms 
become  necessary  ;  but  even  then,  it  would  be 
often  useful  to  point  out  that  these  new  words 
are  more  or  less  synonymous  with  older  ones. 
Of  what  use,  for  instance,  is  the  word  "  hypo- 
cotyl,"  which  has  entirely  ousted  the  former 
terms,  "  tigellum  "  and  "  caulicle  1  "  And  so 
with  many  other  newly-coined  words,  which 
slip  into  general  use  because  their  devisers  do 
not  look  back  to  the  history  of  their  subject  as 
a  systematist  is  bound  to  do. 

Mr.  Jackson  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Asa  Gray,  Lindley,  and  the  late  Professor 
Henslow  ;  but,  oddly  enough,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  he  omits  any  special  mention  of 
Linn.'eus,  the  two  Decandolles,  Bischoff, 
and  Bentham,  probably  because  he  considered 
that  their  works  had  been  sufficiently  sifted  by 
Asa  Gray,  and  the  others  he  mentions. 

One  botanist,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson,  is 
not  satisfied  with  "  stomata,"  but  because  they 
happen  to  present  a  trifling  modification  of 
structure,  he  calls  them  "  archegonial,"  which 
at  once  creates  confusion  with  the  better-known 
female  organs  of  the  higher  Cryptogams.  Mr. 
Jackson  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  the 
Japanese  publications,  some  of  which,  though 
written  in  English,  employ  such  unnecessary 
German  terms  as  "  kurz-triebe "  and  "lang- 
triebe "  for  what  English  gardeners  know  as 
"  spurs  "  or  "  extension  shoots  "  respectively. 

But  Mr.  Jackson  is  happily  not  answerable 
for  the  words  he  does  include,  still  less  for 
those  he  does  not  ;.  his  the  task  to  select  and 
collate  them,  and  for  this  botanists  and  gar- 
deners owe  him  a  clearly-defined  debt  of  grati- 
tude. Considering  the  nature  of  the  book,  the 
errors  and  slips  are  very  few.  In  the  next 
edition  Cotton  must  not  be  described  as  the 
hairs  of  the  Cotton- pod ;  and  the  signification  of 
"Damping-off "  will  have  to  be  extended. 
This  very  useful  publication  should  find  a  place 
in  every  garden  library. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  from 
1  to  5  r.M.  A  lecture  on  "  Some  of  the  Plants 
Exhibited,"  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  G. 
Henslow,  M.A.,  at  3  o'clock. 

Linnean  Society.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  7, 
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THE     GABDENEBS'     CHBONICLE. 


IVIOO,  at  8  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : 
1,  "On  a  Viviparous  Syllid  Worm,"  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Goodrich,  F.L.S.,  &c.  ;  2,  "  On  the  Genera 
Thaoneuron,  Grig.,  and  Dicellandra,  Hook,  f.," 
by  Dr.  A.  Staff,  A.L.S.  ;  3,  "  On  the  Structure 
and  Affinities  of  Echiurus  unicinctus,"  by  Miss 
Embleton. 

National     Horticultural    Society     of 

FRANCE. — Following  the  example  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Lindley  Library  in  England,  the  Executive 
of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France 
has  decided  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and 
pamphlets  contained  in  its  library.  The  work, 
which  is  actually  in  the  printers'  hands,  promises 
to  be  an  important  one,  for  the  Society  has  a  large 
number  of  corresponding  societies  on  its  list,  and 
receives  in  exchange  for  its  own  journal  the  official 
publications  of  most  of  these  kindred  societies. 
Besides  these,  horticultural  and  botanical  works  of 
various  kinds  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
library.  Members  of  the  Society  should  make 
application  to  the  Librarian  in  case  they  desire  to 
secure  a  copy. 

Canadian  tender  Fruits.— We  believe  it  is 
not  now  the  intention  of  Canadian  fruit  growers  to 
ship  tender  fruits  to  this  country,  the  experience  of 
the  past  three  years  being  against  the  continuance 
<li  the  speculation.  It  seems  strange  that  there  has 
been  anything  like  speculation  in  the  trade,  in 
what,  we  think,  ought  to  be  quite  outside  of 
speculation.  The  system  of  carriage  is  in  fault— 
the  cool  chamber  en  route  is  a  necessity  for  all 
tender  fruit,  and  this  is  not  provided.  Why  ?  Is 
it  to  be  left  for  the  Uovernment  to  settle?  To 
encourage  shipments,  the  shipper  has  been 
.guaranteed  the  average  of  the  prices  obtained  at 
home,  but  this,  it  is  contended,  is  not  sufficient 
encouragement.  Often,  we  are  told,  the  consign- 
ments on  arrival  are  not  in  a  condition  to  secure  a 
market.  Our  friends  in  Canada  know  exactly  the 
prices  good  fruit  realise  over  here,  and  surely  they 
and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  ought  to  be  able 
to  induce  the  carrying  companies  to  provide  suffi- 
cient cool  storage  at  an  all-round  remunerative 
charge.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
abolish  what  oughtto  be  a  paying  business — perhaps 
even  now  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  reconsider  the 
determination  of  growers. 

COOK'S  Voyages.— A  series  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyaije  Round  the 
World  in  H.M.S.  Endeavour  in  1768-71,"  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart..  K.B.,  P.R.S., 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Solander,  F.R.S.,  with  Determi- 
nations by  James  Britten,  F.L.S.,  Senior  Assistant, 
Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum,  is  about 
to  be  published  by  order  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Sq.,  W. 
The  publication  of  this  monumental  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  an  important 
•contribution  to  botanical  science,  besides  being  a 
fitting  memorial  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  work, 
when  finished,  will  consist  of  upwards  of  800  folio 
copper-plate  engravings,  illustrating  the  plants 
collected  in  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  when  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  the  natu- 
ralists, and  including  a  series  illustrating  the  plants 
collected  in  Captaiu  Cook's  second  voyage,  when 
the  Forsters  were  the  naturalists.  Their  scientific 
value  is  indisputable,  and  their  historic  interest 
obvious.  These  two  sets  of  plates  were  prepared 
at  the  expense  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  but  have 
never  been  published  ;  proofs  only  were  pulled,  and 
■in  incomplete  set  of  these  has  been  bound  with  the 
original  drawings,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
•botanical  department  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  course  of  the  hundred  years  since  the  plates 
were  engraved,  illustrations  of  some  of  the  plants 
have  been  published,  but  the  great  proportion  still 
remain  unfigured.  The  manuscript  descriptions, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  trustees, 
together  with  the  plates,  are  printed  verbatim. 
Mr.   James  Britten,  Senior  Assistant  of  the  De- 


partment of  Botany,  British  Museum,  has  carefully 
compared  the  plates  and  descriptions  with  the 
original  drawings  and  the  specimens  in  the  Bank- 
sian  Herbarium,  and  has  added  such  information 
as  these  supply.  He  has  also  added  determina- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  at 
present  adopted.  The  plates  will  be  issued  in 
systematic  order,  in  parts,  under  the  headings 
Australian  Plants,  New  Zealand  Plants,  &c.  A 
detailed  introduction  will  be  issued  with  the  final 
part.  The  publication  of  these  plates  forms  an 
important  complement  to  the  story  of  the  experi- 
ences of  Banks  and  Solander  on  board  of  H.M.S. 
Endeavour,  told  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Rir/ht  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  edited  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
the  Trustees ;  and  also  to  the  narrative  of  what  has 
been  described  as  being  "to  the  English  nation  the 
most  momentous  voyage  of  discovery  that  has  ever 
taken  place,"  fully  related  in  Captain  Cool's  Journal, 
edited  by  Admiral  Sir  William  Wharton.  The 
first  part,  now  ready,  is  devoted  to  Australian 
Plants,  and  "about"  six  more  parts  will  be  needed 
to  complete  the  work. 

"  IL  CRISANTEMO."— The  official  quarterly 
journal  of  the  Italian  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  again  made  its  appearance,  and  is  in 
every  respect  equal  to  its  predecessors.  The 
honorary  President  is  the  Marquis  Visconti 
Venosta,  the  President  is  Signor  A.  Scalarandis, 
head  gardener  to  the  King  of  Italy  ;  and  the 
Secretary  Signor  Paolo  Radaelli.  Other  names 
closely  identified  with  Italian  horticulture  find  a 
place  in  the  officers  and  Council  of  this  progressive 
and  youthful  Society.  Among  the  contents  of  the 
present  issue  we  observe  an  account  of  the  second 
annual  show  of  the  Society  in  Milan  last  November, 
illustrated  with  several  photo-engravings  of  exhibits 
and  a  portrait  of  M.  Philippe  Rivoire  (Secretary 
of  the  French  N.C.S),  who  acted  as  President  of 
the  jury.  Accounts  of  one  or  two  local  shows  are 
given,  and  also  two  articles  on  the  Lyons  Show  and 
Conference.  Mr.  Harmajj  Payne  contributes  an 
article  on  Calvat's  novelties,  and  one  on  Chrys- 
anthemums for  the  open.  A  balance-sheet  for  the 
past  year  and  list  of  new  members  brings  the 
number  to  a  close. 

ROSE-SHOW  FIXTURES  in  1900.— In  addition 
to  those  fixtures  given  in  our  issues  for  March  17 
and  April  14,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  kindly  sendB  the 
following: — June  13  (Wednesday),  York  (three 
days) ;  June  28  (Thursday),  Isle  of  Wight  (Ryde)  ; 
June  30  (Saturday),  Maidstone  ;  July  4  (Wednes- 
day), Ealing,  and  Tunbridge  Wells;  July  5 
(Thursday),  Sutton;  July  11  (Wednesday),  Brock- 
ham  ;  July  12  (Thursday),  Woodbridge ;  July  13 
(Friday),  Ulverston ;  July  14  (Saturday),  Man- 
chester ;  July  18  (Wednesday),  Carlisle ;  July  26 
(Thursday),  Bedale. 

The  Temple  Show. — Upon  reaching  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons'  stand,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  showed  great  interest  in  the  Early  Giant 
and  Bountiful  Peas  staged  by  the  Reading  firm, 
and  His  Royal  Highness  intimated  to  Mr.  Sutton 
his  willingness  to  accept  some  for  his  own  table. 
On  a  previous  occasion  the  Peas  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  were,  by  command  of  the 
Queen,  sent  to  Windsor  Castle  for  Her  Majesty's 
inspection,  and  served  at  the  Royal  Table  ;  and  two 
years  ago  baskets  were  forwarded  from  the  Temple 
show,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
use  at  the  Derby  dinner  given  by  His  Royal 
Highness. 

Bulbiferous  Blue  Bell  i— Mr.  G.  C.  Cooke 
obliges  us  with  a  specimen  of  Scilla  nutans,  bearing 
near  the  base  of  the  scape  a  narrow  leaf  1 1  inches 
long,  with  a  small  bulbil  nestling  in  its  axil.  The 
lowermost  bract  is  also  leafy. 

The  Cost  of  Calling  a  Man  Names.— 
At  Littlehampton  (May  2S)  a  young  lady  was  fined 
H'.\  lis.  6d.  for  painting  "  I  am  a  Boer  "  on  a  gate 
belonging  to  a  nurseryman  at  Wick,  near  Little- 


hampton. The  ~  prosecutor  said  that  he  was 
Cockney-born,  and  owned  40,000  feet  of  glass  close 
to  the  road.  The  defendant  admitted  painting  the 
words  because  the  prosecutor  did  not  put  out  a  flag 
in  celebration  of,  the  relief  of  Mafeking.  Colonel 
Middleto.v,  the  Chairman  of  the  Bench,  said  that 
he  would  not  be,  called  a  Boer  for  £100.  The 
defendant's  conduct  might  have  led  to  the  pro- 
secutor being  lynched,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeliDg.   Daily  Graphic. 

Pink  Lily  of  the  Valley.— Dr.  Houseman, 
of  Houghton-le-Spring,  sends  us  a  spike  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  in  which  the  flowers  are  very  small, 
but  of  a  distinct  rose-pink; colour.  The  variety  is 
now  rarely  met  with,  but  in^the  time  of  our  fore- 
fathers it  was  more  frequent,  though  never 
abundant. 

English  Irises.  — ^.The  so  -  called  English 
Irises  of  our  gardens,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  Irises, 
grow  wild  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  owe  their  mislead- 
ing name  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  came  from 
England  into  Holland,  whence  they  have  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  English  Iris,  the 
type  of  which  is  I.  xiphioides,  is  closely  related  to 
the  Spanish,  I.  xiphion,  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  variety  by  having  a  larger  bulb,  broader 
leaves,  larger  and  broader  flowers,  which  bloom  a 
fortnight  later,  and  which  are  characterised  by  a 
less  rich  variation  of  colours.  Indeed,  the  garden 
varieties  of  the  English  Iris  may  be  grouped  under 
one  of  the  following  colours  :  dark  blue,  red-purple, 
lilac,  or  light  blue,  pure  white  and  red-purple,  or 
lilac  spotted  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  exists 
no  pure  yellow  English  Iris,  although  a  yellow 
stripe  or  spot  is  to  be  seen  on  the  lower  petals  in 
every  variety.  Even  more  surprising  is  this  fact, 
that  among  the  closely  related  Spanish  Iris,  yellow- 
varieties  are  by  no  means  rare,  while  repeatedly 
tried  crossings  between  the  two  races  have  not  yet 
led  to  the  production  of  a  yellow  Iris  xiphioides. 
The  English  Irises  of  our  gardens  have  been  culti- 
vated from  seed  by  the  Dutch  bulb-growers,  and 
in  the  course  of  years  they  have  succeeded  in 
improving  them  considerably.  Florilegium  Haarle- 
mense,  October,  1S99. 

"Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant."— 
The  original  work,  published  in  1859  by  Robert 
Thompson,  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  standard 
work  on  practical  horticulture.  It  has  been  several 
times  revised  and  brought  up  to  date ;  and  now 
once  more,  after  a  long  period  of  incubation,  it  is 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watson  of 
Kew.  So  numerous  are  the  changes,  that  the  new 
edition  may  be  looked  on  as  a  new  book.  The  first 
part  now  issued  by  the  Gresham  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 17,  Farringdon  Avenue,  contains  general 
directions  for  work  during  each  month  in  the  year 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  garden,  articles 
on  meteorology,  the  structure  and  mode  of  working 
of  plants,  insects  and  fungi  injurious  to  plants, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  soils  ;  manures,  by 
Mr.  J.  Willis  ;  garden-tools  and  garden-structures 
are  furnished  by  competent  experts ;  so  that  the 
Gardeners'  Assistant  will  retain  its  old  position  as 
the  leading  standard  book  on  practical  horticulture. 

The  Queen's  Visit  to  Ireland. —Her 
Majesty  has  presented  a  pin  to  Mr.  D.  Watt, 
gardener  at  the  Viceregal  Gardens,  Phirnix  Park, 
Dublin.  The  pin  has  V.R.I,  in  diamonds  on  a 
background  of  enamel,  and  surmounted  by  a  ruby 
crown. 

Parasite  upon  Carnation  rust.—  Bulletin 
No.  175,  from  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  deals  with  a  parasite  upon  Carnation- 
rust.  Mr.  F.  H.  Blodgett  in  his  summary,  remarks 
that  growers  of  Carnations  in  Americ  i  have  been 
troubled  since  1S91  with  a  disease  known  as  rust, 
or  Uromyces  caryophyllinus.  No  marked  success 
has  followed  the  numerous  attempts  to  check  its 
development.  Recently  a  natural  check  was 
noticed  infesting  the  pustules  of  rust ;  this  was  the 
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fungus  Darluca  filnm.  Possibly  some  beue6t  may 
be  derived  from  artificially  introducing  this  fungus 
into  Carnation-houses,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  be  of  great  assistance  iu  natural 
conditions. 

Missouri   Botanical   Garden.— We   have 

received  a  copy  of  the  eleventh  annual  Report, 
containing  the  report  of  the  Director,  and  various 
scientific  papers,  including  one  on  a  disease  of 
Taxodium  distichum  and  Libocedrus  decurrens,  a 
monograph  of  the  section  Tithymalus  of  Euphorbia, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  and  a  note  relating  to 
the  species  of  Agave  that  have  recently  flowered  in 
the  Washington  Botanic  Garden. 

A  New  Greek  Industry. —  We  have  just 
seen  a  brief  record  of  the  successful  issue  of  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  Greek  industry — the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  Beet  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  therefrom.  The  whole  affair  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  Greeks ;  they  have  wrested  the 
market  from  the  Austrians,  who  cannot  compete 
with  the  cheap  Hellenic  labour,  or  in  the  quality  of 
the  raw  material.  With  their  "affairs"  in  the 
hands  of  creditors,  and  Currants  a  heavy  drug  in 
the  market,  it  behoved  the  Greek  to  be  up  and 
doing— he  would  appear  to  be  both. 

Dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild.— On  Tuesday, 
May  22,  the  eve  of  the  Temple  Show,  took  place  what 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
annual  dinners  of  the  Kew  Guild.  It  has  already 
been  recorded  in  these  pages,  that  the  Kew  Guild 
is  an  association  of  gardeners  who  at  any  time  have 
been  employed  at  Kew,  or  whoare  at  present  engaged 
there,  and  it  includes  the  Botanical  staff  of  the 
Herbarium.  The  Guild  was  formed  early  in  1893, 
and  its  object  is  to  give  expression  by  means  of  a 
journal,  to  the  feeling  of  comradeship,  aud  loyalty 
to  Kew,  that  exists  amongst  Kew  graduates.  The 
Guild  has  been  a  great  success,  and  through  its 
means,  the  whereabouts  are  now  known  of  510  old 
Kew  men.  Of  these  SO  have  charge  of  botanical 
establishments,  125  are  head  gardeners  ;  100  are 
nurserymen,  50  foremen,  and  18  are  engaged  either 
in  lecturing,  or  on  the  horticultural  press.  The 
idea  of  holding  an  annual  dinner  was  broached  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  and  an  unofficial  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  take  entire  responsibility  for 
the  arrangements.  The  dinner  took  place  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  and  the  director  of  Kew, 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  &c, 
presided  over  an  attendance  of  one  hundred 
members.  The  Chairman  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson,  President  of  the  Guild, 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  Secretary  of  the  Guild,  and 
Editor  of  the  Journal  ;  and  a  number  of  well-known 
present  and  old  Kew  men.  Many  of  them  had 
travelled  from  distant  parts  of  the  provinces, 
including  Edinburgh,  Cardiff,  Dorsetshire,  &c, 
and  one  at  least  from  the  Continent,  whilst  there 
were  Boveral  that  have  lately  arrived  home  from 
the  colonies,  upon  leave  of  absence.  The  Chair- 
man's speech  was  naturally  of  a  congratulatory 
character,  but  contained  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  younger  members,  tendered  with  a 
frankness  much  appreciated  by  all  present.  Just 
what  was  said  we  need  not  here  reproduce,  as 
absent  members  of  the  Guild  will  be  able  to  read 
this  in  the  Journal  to  be  published  very  soon. 
The  toasts  during  the  evening  included  "The  Kew 
Guild,"  proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Watson.  "Present 
Kewites,"  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigkew,  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Girdham  ;  and  "  Old  Kewites,'' 
proposed  by  Mr.  Dallimore,  and  responded  to  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  and  Mr.  Udale.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  enlivened  by  a  number  of  songs  and  a 
glee.  Much  regret  was  felt  that  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch, 
Cambridge,  were  absent,  owing  to  temporary 
indisposition. 

War  Funds.— Mr.  H.  Richardson,  represent- 
ing Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  collected  from  the  Trade 
and  gardeners  in  the  refreshment-tent  on  the  first 


day  of  the  Temple  Show  the  sum  of  £2  5s.,  which 
he  handed  over  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  South 
Africa  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Fund,  and  which 
was  duly  acknowledged  the  next  day. 

Remarkable  Exports  from  Albania,  which 
have  an  interest  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  in  certain  degree  to  our  importers  of  hard 
woods,  is  the  importance,  quite  recently  experienced, 
of  the  exports  of  Ash  and  Boxwood.  These  trees 
are  now  being  raised  in  a  regular  manner  in  nur- 
series. Until  recent  years  these  woods  have  been 
used  solely  as  fuel,  and  never  exported  as  building 
wood,  for  which  purposes,  Ash  timber  especially, 
has  considerable  value  for  use  in  the  interior  of 
buildings.  Boxwood,  of  large  size,  for  the  use  of 
the  engraver,  is  always  a  marketable  commodity  in 
Europe,  and  a  new  source  of  supply  will  be  heartily 
welcomed. 

P/EONIA  CORALLINA. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
S.  B.  Dicks  for  a  flower  of  this  plant.  It  is  a 
single  bloom  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  pale  lilac- 
crimson,  unlike  any  tint  we  know  in  Pseonies. 
The  plant  from  which  it  was  taken  was  transferred 
from  the  island  of  Steep  Holme  in  the  Severn  to 
the  garden  of  a  clergyman,  whose  living  adjoins 
the  Severn.  We  do  not  know  when  the  Pseony 
was  first  recorded  from  this  locality  ;  Watson  does 
not  mention  it,  nor  does  Clarke  in  his  First 
Records  of  British  Flowering  Plants.  Bentham 
says:  "Not  indigenous  to  Britain,  but  appears  to 
have  been  naturalised  in  the  rocky  clefts  of  the 
Steep  Holme  Island  in  the  Severn."  Hooker 
(Students  Flora)  relegates  it  to  "excluded  species." 
Nyman,  in  his  Conspectus,  gives  France,  Portugal, 
South  Switzerland  (Ticino),  Spain,  South  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Italy,  Styria,  Croatia,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
and  Dalmatia,  as  countries  where  it,  or  some  of  its 
near  allies,  has  been  found.  Its  headquarters  are 
therefore  South  European,  and  its  appearance  in  the 
Severn  island  accidental.  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal, 
1597,  p.  S31,  says:  "The  male  Peionie  groweth 
wilde  upon  a  conie  berrie  in  Betsome,  being  in  the 
parish  of  Southfleete  in  Kent,  two  miles  from 
(iravesend,  and  in  the  grounde  sometimes  be- 
longing to  a  Farmer  there  called  John  Bradley." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Gerard  himself  "  planted 
that  Peionie  there,  and  afterwards  seemed  to  find  it 
there  by  accident,  and  I  do  believe  it  was  so, 
because  none  before  or  since  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  it  growing  wild  in  any  part  of  this 
kingdom."  See  Hanbury  &  Marshall,  Flora  of 
Kent  (1899),  p.  16. 

The  New  Park  for  Rawtenstall.— The 
premiums  of  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  offered  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  lay  out  the  proposed  park 
and  playground  at  Oak  Hill,  for  the  best  plans, 
have  just  been  awarded.  Each  plan  was  to  entail 
a  cost  of  not  exceeding  £4,000,  including  the  cost  of 
materials,  clerk  of  works,  commission,  and  other 
expenses.  The  1st  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  E. 
Thomas,  designer  and  contractor,  Aughton,  near 
Ormskirk,  and  Mr.  David  Bird,  architect,  Atlantic 
Chambers,  Manchester  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  W.  Barron 
&  Son,  Borrowash,  Derby  ;  and  3rd,  Messrs.  Hin- 
nel6&  Murphy,  engineers  and  surveyors,  Bolton. 

Publications  Received.  —  Nature  Notes,  May.— 

Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department,  Jamaica,  Feb.  :  with  com- 
munications relating  to  Ramie,  Ballam  Rice,  Cocoa  at  Guaya- 
quil;  Constituents  of  the  Leaves  of  Rhus  metopium  and  Hamia- 
toxylon  campeachtanum,  and  Composition  of  Bananas  and 
Plantain-fruits.  —  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  April. 
This  includes  papers  on  Flax  and  Hemp  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Algaroba  (Prosnpis  juliflora),  Wheat-growing  in 
South  Australia,  Saltbush,  Drying  Figs,  Tropical  Industries, 
Eradication  of  the  Prickly  Pear,  and  otheragricultural  topics. 
— Report  of  the  Government  Botanist  and  Curator  of  the  Cape 
Government  Herbarium  for  1S99.  This  records  satisfactory 
work,  that  was  varied  by  the  excitement  of  a  fire  in  the  her- 
barium last  September.  Promptness  ot  action  prevented  any 
loss,  save  that  of  "  some  50  lb.  weight  of  drying-paper  was 
trodden  into  pulp  upon  the  stairs  and  floor."  It  is  hoped 
that  a  safer,  and  also  a  more  commodious  building,  will  soon 
be  available  for  the  collections. — Annual  Report  on  Govern- 
ment Gardens  and  Parks  in  Mysore  for  the  Year  1898-99.  Un- 
fortunately, the  plague  made  its  appearance  early  in  the 
year  ;  ten  officials  died,  and  others  had  sickness  and  discom- 


fort to  contend  with.  The  disease  als ..:.  killed  many  of  the 
animals.  We  agree  with  the  Secretary's  comment  that  "  the 
present  report  of  Mr.  Cameron  continues  to  be  as  interesting 
and  informing  as  its  predecessors." — From  the  University  of 
California,  College  of  Agriculture,  come  Bulletin  No.  127,  on 
Bench-grafting,  Resistant  Vines,  by  F.  T.  Bioletti  and  A.  M. 
Dal  Piaz  ;  and  Bulletin  No.  128,  on  Nature,  Value,  and  Utili- 
sation of  Alkali  Lands,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard  (Director).— /  /» ,  <li, 
Keimpflanzcn  dcr  Stein  —  wnd  Kernobstgevuich-se  [Embryo- 
plants  of  Stone  and  Pippin-fruits].  Von  W.  O.  Focke. 
iSonder-Abdruck  aus  Abh.  Nat.  Ver.  Brem.,  1900 ;  Bd.  xvi.. 
Heft  3. — The  following  Bulletins  have  leached  us  from  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station:  — No.  167:. 
Fruit-disease  Survey  of  the  Hudson  Valley  in  1899,  by  F.  C. 
Stewart  and  F.  H.  Blodgett ;  No.  16S  :  Directors'  Report  for 
1899,  by  W.  H.  Jordan;  No.  169:  Fertilising  Self-sterile 
Grapes,  by  S.  A.  Beach  ;  No.  170  :  Common  Diseases  and  In- 
sects Injurious  to  Fruits,  by  S.  A.  Beach,  V.  H.  Lowe,  and- 
F.  C.  Stewart ;  Efficiency  of  a  Continuous  Pasteurizer  at 
different  temperatures,  by  H.  A.  Harding  and  L.  A.  Rogers. 
All  the  above  bear  date  December,  1899.  We  have  also  before  us- 
Bulletin  No.  175  :  A  Parasite  on  Carnation-rust,  by  Frederick. 
H.  Blodgett,  April,  1900. 


PLANT    POKTEAITS. 

Coccinia  Dinteri,  Andre. — A  supposed  Cucurbit  with- 
palmate  loaves,  and  irregular,  oblong,  cylindrie,  pointed, 
scarlet  fruits.  It  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  Modecca„. 
or  some  allied  genus.     Revue  BorHcoU,  May  1G. 

Dei  aisnea  Fargesii,  Franche.t.—  An  erect  shrub,  witlb 
pinnate  leaves,  loosely  racemose  flowers,  followed  by  elon- 
gated, cylindrical  pods  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  It  is- 
growing  in  central  France  in  the  open  air  in  the  collection- 
of  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin.    Revue  Hortkole,  May  16. 

LuriTUA  oratissima.  —  Stove-flowering  Cinchonaceons- 
shrub,  with  oblong,  acuminate  leaves,  and  large  trusses  of'* 
tragrunt  flowers,  superficially  resembling  those  of  Hydrangea, 
but  widely  differing.    Wiener  Must.  GdH.  Zcitung,  April,  1900.. 

Polvpteris  Hookeriana. — A  perennial  from  Texas,  there- 
fore of  doubtful  hardihood.  It  is  a  Composite,  with  shortly 
stalked,  ovate,  lanceolate,  three-nerved  leaves,  and  groups  of 
flower-heads,  with  spreading  pink  ray  florets,  and  a  centrab 
disc.  Medians'  Monthly,  May. 


WINTER    GARDEN,    EASTWELL 
PARK,  ASHFORD. 

We  afford  our  readers  in  the  Supplementary 
illustration  in  the  present  issue  a  view  in  Lord 
( Gerard's  conservatory  at  Eastwell  Park,  Kent.  The 
structure  is  of  pleasing  design  and  large  size,  and, 
unlike  too  many  such  plant-houses  intended  more 
for  exhibiting  plants  rather  than  for  cultivating; 
them,  it  is  provided  with  abundance  of  light, 
without  which  few  species  of  plants  can  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  in  perfect  health. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plants  when  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  was  that  made  by  Lord  Gerard's 
gardener  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  Eastwell  last  autumn. 
The  central  group  consists  of  large-flowered  Chrys- 
anthemums, and  Richardias  are  the  chief  planta- 
in the  corner  groups,  whilst  Tacsonias,  Passifloras, 
Roses,  &c. ,  creep  over  the  roof  and  pillars,  and" 
tender  Araucarias  and  Palms  Musas  afford  desir- 
able contrasts  with  the  flowering  plants  employed, 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 


Notices  of  Books.  ' 

Cyclop/cdia    of    American    Horticulture 
By  L.  H.  Bailey,  assisted  by  Wilhelm  Miller, 
and  many  expert  Cultivators  and   Botanists. 
Illustrated  with  over  2000  Original  Engravings. 
In   Four    Volumes.      Vol.    1  :  A — D.      (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.) 
This  work,  as  we  are  told  in  its  preface,  dis- 
cusses the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  garden 
vegetables,  in  the  United  States  ;  describes  all  the 
species  which  are  known  to  be  in  the  horticultural 
trade;    outlines    the   horticultural  possibilities   of, 
the    various    States,    territories,   and    provinces  ; 
presents  biographies   of   those   persons   not   living 
who  have   contributed  to   horticultural   progress; 
and    indicates    the    leading     monographic    works- 
relating   to   the   various   subjects.      The    book    is 
either  an  original  production,  or  prepared  at  first- 
hand from  original  sources  of  information,  and  ".is 
not  the  work  of  copyist,  or  of  space-writers.''     It  is 
therefore  a  publication  as  substantial  as  it  is  elabo- 
rate.    Its  aim  is  distinctly  high.     Its  purpose  is  tc- 
facilitate  progress. 
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"The  poiDt  of  view  is  the  garden,  not  the  her- 
'uaiium.  The  herbarium  is  the  adjunct.  In  other 
words,  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  plants  as  domes- 
ticated and  cultivated  subjects.  Special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  portray  the  range  of  variation 
under  domestication,  and  to  suggest  the  course  of 
the  evolution  of  the  greatly  modified  forms. 
Garden-plants  are  worthy  subjects  of  botanical 
•study,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  neg- 
lected by  systematists.  It  is  desired  to  represent 
the  plants  as  living,  growing,  varying  things, 
rather  than  as  mere  species  or  bibliographical  for- 
mulas." These  citations  show  the  spirit  in  which 
Professor   Bailey   has   worked.     Much    as   he    has 


door  culture  is  indicated,  and  the  approximate 
method  of  cultivation  and  propagation  explained. 
The  description  of  the  species  cultivated  in 
America  follows,  these  being  A.  chinensis,  Kegel, 
floribunda,  Decaisne,  and  grandiflora  of  gardens. 
In  addition,  mention  is  made  of  five  other  species 
not  cultivated  in  American  trade,  though  some  of 
them  find  a  place  in  European  gardens,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  be  found  in  America  also.  The 
descriptions  of  these  latter  plants  are  given  in 
smaller  type. 

As  Prof.  Bailey  has,  of  set  purpose,  confined 
himself  mainly  to  plants  that  are  "  in  the  trade," 
viz.,  those  which  may  be  found  offered  for  sale  in 


stair-way  with  definite  halting  places.  English 
readers  will  need  to  use  the  Cydopoedia  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Ken:  Hand-lists  and  to  Xicholson't 
iary,  if  they  require  to  know  fully  what 
plants  are  in  cultivation. 

The  horticultural  capabilities  of  the  various 
States  form  the  subject  of  articles  which  are 
interesting  to  an  English  reader,  and  must  be  much 
more  so  to  an  American.  They  furnish  a  hint  to  the 
compilers  of  similar  dictionaries  here,  to  supply- 
articles  on  the  special  features  of  our  counties — 
maritime,  mountainous,  or  otherwise.  Of  course, 
the  differences  are  insignificant  by  comparison  with 
those  in  the  States;  nevertheless  the  horticulture 


Fig.  113. — Messrs.  j.  vbitch  and  sons'  streptooarpus,  from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  temple  show. 

(see  r.  3  of  supplement  in  our  last  issue.) 


accomplished,  he  considers  the  book  but  a  begin- 
,  ning.  A  first  work  is  necessarily  crude.  We  must 
-ever  improve  The  Editor  hopes  "that  every 
entry  in  this  book  will  bo  worked  over  and 
improved  within  the  next  decade." 

The  list  of  collaborators  is  imposing,  and  com- 
prises most  of  the  leading  horticulturists  and 
garden-botanists  of  the  States.  In  nomenclature, 
the  Genera  Plant  arum  of  Hooker  and  Bentham, 
and  the  Index  Ktwensis,  have  mainly  been  followed, 
and  for  which  we  are  devoutly  thankful.  The 
•  subjects  are  arranged  alphabetically,  beginning 
,  with  "  Abelia."  A  condensed  description  of  the 
genus  is  given  ;  the  native  localities  from  whence 
the  species  are  derived  are  then  mentioned.  Their 
■use  in   the  garden,  whether  for  greenhouse  or  out- 


trade  catalogues,  we  may  not  question  his  right  to 
adopt  what  limitations  he  pleases.  Nevertheless, 
in  A  Cydopoedia  of  American  Horticulture,  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  descriptions  of  the  plants 
grown  in  the  botanic  gardens  and  in  the  gardens  of 
connoisseurs.  The  plants  enumerated  in  the  trade 
lists  are,  to  a  great  extent,  ephemeral,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  passing  fancy  or  fashion  of  the 
day.  The  trade  lists  meet  the  requirements  of 
cultivators,  and  they  are  of  great  value  to  the 
students  of  evolution,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
record  only  certain  stages  of  selection,  and  not  the 
whole  course  of  progress.  The  intermediate  forms 
being  of  relatively  little  commercial  value,  are 
thrown  away  and  not  recorded.  Instead  of  a  con- 
tinuous chain  of  evidence,  we  have  as  it  were  a 


of  Shetland,  let  us  say,  is  widely  different  from 
that  of  Devon,  and  that  of  the  eastern  counties 
from  that  of  Ireland.  The  illustrations  are  really 
illustrative,  though  somewhat  roughly  executed. 
Apart  from  occasional  matters  of  detail,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  words  adequate  to  express  the  value  and 
general  comprehensiveness  of  this  encyclopedia. 

\Ye  have  given  some  indications  of  the  contents 
of  the  book  already,  but  we  may  induce  the  reader 
to  pardon  a  little  iteration  by  the  following 
extract : — 

"Apple-seed  Johnnt,  an  interesting  and  eccentric  character 
who  sotted  Apple-seeds  in  the  witds  of  Ohio  and  lndiaua. 
between  1S01  and  1M7.  His  real  name  was  Jonathan  Cbsp- 
inan.  He  was  born  in  Bostou,  in  1775,  and  died  in  IM7. 
For  forty-six  rears  he  walked  bare-foot  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and   was  never  harmed  by  snakes,  wild  animals,  or 
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Indians.  He  was  often  clad  in  a  coffee-sack,  in  which  he 
made  holes  for  the  amis  and  legs.  He  would  never  kill  any 
creature,  and  considered  pruning  and  grafting  wicked, 
fcwedenborg  and  the  New  Testament  he  read  aloud  in  many 
frontier  log-cabins.  He  had  many  peculiarities,  but  was 
always  welcomed  and  respected  everywhere.  In  the  war  of 
3812,  he  saved  many  lives  by  warning  the  settlers  of  Hull's 
surrender,  and  the  approach  of  the  Indians.  He  lived  to  see 
trees  bearing  fruit  over  a  territory  of  100,000  acres." 

This  is  an  interesting  article  to  come  across  amid 
the  mass  of  descriptive  matter  ! 


Carnations  and  Picotees  for  Garden  and 
Exhibition.  By  H.  W.  Weguelin.  (Geo. 
Newnts,  Ltd.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.) 
The  work  of  an  enthusiastic  grower,  who  has 
supplemented  his  own  experience  by  judicious  aid 
from  most  of  the  leading  Carnation  growers  of  the 
kingdom.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of  Carnations  as 
garden-flowers,  and  does  not  unduly  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  exhibition  stage.  It  is  desirable, 
as  the  late  Lord  Penzance  pointed  out,  to  have 
picturesqueness  in  flowers  as  well  as  symmetry.  A 
flower  such  as  the  old  florist  delighted  in,  dressed 
and  throttled  with  a  card-board  collar,  was  hardly 
to  be  called  a  flower  at  all.  It  was  a  flower  whose 
lines  were  indeed  cast  in  Nature's  mould,  but 
distorted  into  a  work  of  art  repugnant  to  the  mind 
of  a  true  lover  of  plants.  Tastes  however  differ,  and 
we  find  Mr.  Weguelin  considers  the  Marguerite 
section  as  a  very  poor  type.  We  do  not  share  this 
opinioD,  and  considering  that  the  plants  may  be 
flowered  from  seed  sown  in  the  same  year,  and  that 
they  may  be  had  in  bloom  till  late  in  the  year,  we 
think  the  Marguerite  section  amply  deserving  of 
recognition.  Compared  with  an  over-grown  blowsy 
Malmaison,  of  which  we  see  so  many,  the  Mar- 
guerite is  to  our  fancy  much  superior,  and  more 
likely  to  give  variety  in  the  future.  Mr.  Weguelin's 
book  is  one  which  we  can  recommend  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  its  chief  defect  is  that  it  has  no 
index,  but  the  book  is  so  good  that  an  amateur  or 
student  might  very  usefully  employ  himself  in 
making  an  index  for  himself. 


THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

The  recent  cold  spell,  instead  of  lasting  the 
visual  six  days,  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  from  May 
9th  to  the  20th,  or  for  twelve  days.  At  all  events, 
during  that  time  all  the  nights  were  more  or  less 
cold,  and  only  one  of  the  days  was  in  any  way  nn- 
easonably  warm.  On  three  of  the  twelve  nightss 
the  thermometer  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn 
registered  from  5°  to  7°  of  frost.  The  ground  tem- 
peratures gradnally  declined,  and  on  the  coldest 
day,  at  1  and  2  feet  deep,  were  about  2"  below  their 
respective  averages  for  the  month.  For  nine  con- 
secutive days  the  winds  came  exclusively  from  some 
point  between  north  and  east,  but  at  no  time  did 
the  mean  velocity  exceed  11  miles  an  hour.  During 
the  same  nine  days  the  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  or  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  a  day  less  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has 
come  at  last,  and  up  to  the  time  of  writing  abont 
a  third  of  an  inch  has  fallen  since  the  morning — 
equivalent  to  a  watering  of  about  1^  gallons  on 
each  square  yard  in  my  garden .  This  is  the  heaviest 
fall  we  have  had  here  for  seven  weeks,  and  for  three 
of  those  weeks  not  a  drop  of  rain  passed  through 
either  of  my  percolation  gauges.  A  selected  Lilac- 
bush  growing  in  my  garden  came  first  into  blossom 
on  the  18th,  which  is  nine  days  later  than  its 
average  date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous  four- 
teen years,  six  days  later  than  last  year,  and  the 
latest  date  for  twelve  years.  The  recent  frosts 
did  no  perceptible  damage  to  the  foliage  of  my 
Roses,  but  these  frosts,  together  with  the  more 
severe  ones  at  the  end  of  April,  have  caused  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  shoots  to  come  blind.  E.  M. , 
Berkhamsted,  May  22. 


consecutive  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to 
within  four  degrees  of  the  freezing-point.  The 
underground  temperatures  have  risen,  and  are  at 
one  and  two  feet  deep  respectively  one  and  two 
degrees  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  The  welcome 
rains  which  fell  at  the  end  of  the  previous  week, 
amounted  altogether  to  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  ;  but  so  dry  had  the  ground  become,  that  only 
about  6  per  cent,  of  this  amount  passed  through 
the  2i  feet  of  soil  in  the  uncropped  percolation- 
gauge,  and  none  at  all  through  the  gauge  containing 
the  same  depth  of  soil,  but  covered  with  turf.  A 
Horse-Chestnut  tree  growing  in  my  garden  came 
first  into  blossom  on  thej23rd,  which  is  twelve  days 
later  than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  nine 
years,  and  later  than  in  any  year  since  that  of 
1891.  E.  M.,  Berkhamsted,  May  29. 


Fruit  Register. 

PEAR  LA  FRANCE. 
This,  according  to  our  contemporary  the  Bulle- 
tin d  'Arboriculture,  de  floriculture,  et  de  culture 
potagire,  is  considered  in  France  and  Belgium  a 
fruit  of  first  class  merit.  In  shape  it  is  like 
Duchesse  dAngouleme,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  of 
first-class  quality  as  to  flavour.  Its  season  is 
variable  from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the 
winter.     It  was  raised  by  M.  Claude  Blanchet. 

Red  Winter  Calville. 
This  fine  old  Apple  of  globular  form,  but  marked 
with  five  angles  prominent  especially  at  the  top,  so 
that  the  eye  is  deeply  sunk,  and  of  a  rich  red 
colour,  is  figured  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Bulletin  d' Arboriculture,  Jcc. 


Law   Notes. 


A  CLAIM  AND  COUNTERCLAIM. 
Glover  v.  Smith. 
This  case  came  on  for  hearing  at  the  Guildford 
County  Court  on  Thursday  last  before  His  Honour 
Judge  Lushington.  The  plaintiff,  a  nurseryman  of 
Sutton,  near  Woking,  and  one  of  the  original  six 
founders  of  Covent  Garden,  sued  the  defendant,  a 
Windsor  nurseryman,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£10  15s.,  the  balance  of  a  contract  to  supply  de- 
fendant with  a  quantity  of  cut  Laurels  for  £21. 
There  was  a  counter  claim  for  £28  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  contract,  this  being  the  amount  the 
defendant  claimed  to  be  out  of  pocket,  under  a 
contract  with  a  third  party  named  Levi.  The 
plaintiff's  case  was  that  he  delivered  400  plants  at 
Is.  each  as  ordered,  and  the  defendant  contended 
that  the  order  was  for  400  market  bundles,  weigh- 
ing about  30  lb.  each.  The  third  party,  Levi, 
with  whom  defendant  had  a  contract  to  supply  the 
Laurels  for  £25,  refused  to  accept  the  goods  sent, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  suitable  for  his 
purpose,  viz.,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Jewish 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  An  extra  feature  of  the 
case  was  that  the  plaintiff  stated  that  a  market 
bundle  of  Laurels  would  be  worth  10s.,  whereas 
defendant  said  his  charge  would  be  Is.  3d.,  at 
which  price  Levi  deposed  to  having  been  supplied 
by  Smith.  His  Honour  said  the  two  contracts 
ought  to  have  tallied,  but  they  did  not.  The 
defendant  had  made  a  mistake  in  some  way  ;  his 
contract  with  Levi  did  not  agree  with  that  made 
with  Glover.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  made  his 
case  clear  to  Glover  or  anybody  else.  There  would 
be  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  £9  5s.  and  costs, 
and  there  would  also  be  judgment  for  Glover  on 
the  counter-claim  with  costs. 


The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  on 
the  whole  rather  cool  for  the  time  of  year,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  decidedly  warmer  than  in  the  two 
previous  weeks.     There  were  no  frosts,  but  on  two 


TURKESTAN   TULIPS. 

Certain  species  of  Tulips  from  Turkestan  have 
been  introduced  into  gardens  and  alluded  to  in 
horticultural  works  under  erroneous  names,  as  has 
already  been  pointed   out   by    Regel  (Gfl.,  1884, 


p.  356).  As  the  species  alluded  to  have  been  distri- 
buted from  recent  importations,  and  Regel's  note 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  the  following 
descriptions  and  synonymy  have  been  drawn  up  in 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  matter. 

T.  Kolpakowskiana,  Regel  (Oft,,  1878,  pp.  293 
and  336,  not  of  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6710.  Syn.  T. 
Borszczowi  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6635  ;  and  Gard.  Chron., 
xxvii.  (1900),  p.  309,  tig.  99,  not  of  Regel).  Stem 
three-leaved,  one-flowered.  Leaves  undulate,  the 
lower  narrowly  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  the 
upper  almost  linear.  Peduncle  glabrous.  Perianth- 
segments  elliptic-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  all  acute, 
glabrous,  clear  yellow,  or  yellow  flushed  with  red, 
or  entirely  red.  Filaments  glabrous,  as  long  as  the 
anthers. 

T.  Borszczowi,  Regel  [Fl.  Turkest.,  p.  137,  t.  21, 
figs.  5—7  ;  and  Gfl.,  t.  1175,  figs,  g— k.,  not  o 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  6635). — Stems  usually  four-leaved, 
one-flowered.  Leaves  much  undulate,  with  a  carti- 
laginous border,  glabrouE,  the  lower  ovate-lanceo- 
late or  lanceolate,  the  upper  narrower.  Peduncle 
glabrous.  Perianth-segments  suddenly  narrowed 
into  a  shorter  or  longer  point,  yellow  or  purplish;, 
with  a  black  spot  at  the  base.  Filaments  glabrous, 
slightly  shorter  than  the  anthers,  yellow,  or 
blackish  towards  the  apex. 

T.  Ostrowskiana,  Regel  {Gfl.,  1884,  p.  34,  t.  1144, 
figs.  1,  2.  Syn.  T.  Kolpakowskiana,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  6710,  not  of  Regel). — Stem  three-leaved,  one- 
ilowered.  Leaves  glaucescent,  not  bordered,  the 
lower  narrowly  lanceolate,  not  undulate,  the  upper 
almost  linear,  shorter  than  the  stem.  Peduncle 
glabrous.  Perianth-segments  more  or  less  patent, 
elliptic,  gradually  narrowed  into  a  short  cusp, 
purplish-red,  with  a  black  spot;  at  the  base.  Fila- 
ments glabrous,  blackish,  one-third  as  long  as  the 
purple  anthers.   G.  H.  Wright,  Kew. 


Foreign  Correspondence. 


TULIPA  BORSCZOWI  AND  OTHER 
TURKESTAN  TULIPS. 
The  figure  of  the  Tulipa,  which  on  p.  309  appears 
as  Tulipa  Borsczowi,  gives  me  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  a  note  respecting  Turkestan 
Tulips,  it  having  fallen  to  my  lot  to  identify  a  large 
number  of  Turkestan  Tulips,  which  the  Messrs. 
Van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  imported  last  year 
from  the  Alexandra  and  Thian-Shao  mountains  in- 
eastern  Turkestan.  I  made  a  special  study  of  their 
nomenclature,  which  for  many  years  has  seemed  to- 
me to  be  in  a  very  confused  state.  As  is  probably 
well  known,  the  Turkestan  Tulips  were  first  intro- 
duced to  European  gardens  through  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Regel,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic 
Garden.  Dr.  Regel's  son,  Albert,  who  served 
as  doctor  in  the  Russian  army,  accompanied 
the  Russian  troops  in  their  march  into  Turkestan, 
and  for  a  period  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years- 
he  sent  to  his  father  bulbs,  seeds,  and  plants 
from  the  districts  in  which  he  stayed.  The  Acta 
Horti  Petropolitani,  the  Gartevflora,  and  other 
publications  of  Dr.  Regel  from  about  1875  to  1885, 
are  full  of  the  original  descriptions  of  Central 
Asiatic  plants,  and  anyone  studying  the  flora  of 
these  countries  must  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  publications.  Quite  a  host 
of  charming  Tulipas,  Irises,  and  other  bulbs  were 
distributed  with  the  greatest  generosity  by  the  late 
Dr.  Regel,  but  on  his  death  the  importations  seem 
to  have  stopped,  so  that  now  the  Turkestan  bulbs- 
have  become  extremely  rare  in  gardens.  Happily, 
Messrs.  Van  Tubergen  have  now  again  obtained 
through  their  collector  a  great  quantity  of  these 
Turkestan  bulbs,  and  especially  of  Tulips,  many 
thousands  of  such  brilliant  kinds  as  Kolpakowsky- 
ana,  Ostrowsky ana,  &c. ,  may  now  be  seen  blooming 
in  their  nurseries.  When  setting  myself  to  the 
agreeable  task  of  identifying  these  Tulips,  which 
were  all  sent  home  unnamed,  I  also  consulted 
Mr.  Baker's  excellent  monographs  of  these  bulbs 
in   the  Journal    of  the   Linncan  Society    and    in 
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the  columns  of  this  paper,  and  I  also  turned  for 
information  to  the  Botanical  ^fagazine. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  of  the  Turkestan  Tulipas 
come  into  flower,  when,  on  endeavouring  to  deter- 
mine it,  I  became  aware  that  in  the  English 
literature  on  the  subject  great  confusion  reigned. 
This  Tulip,  a  fine  yellow  one,  with  the  outer  seg- 
ments streaked  with  red,  corresponded  in  every 
detail  to  Dr.  Kegel's  description  of  T.  Kolpakow- 
skiana,  both  in  the  Acta  Horti  Petropolitani  and 
the  Gartenflora,  and  it  also  was  exactly  the  Tulip 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6635.  Unhappily, 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6635  does  duty  for 
T.  Borsczowi,  which,  according  to  Kegel's  original 
description  in  the  Acta,  and  also  in  the  Gartenflora 
(the  latter  description  being  accompanied  by  a 
good  coloured  plate,  tab.  1175),  is  an  altogether 
different  Tulip.  T.  Borsczowi,  says  Dr.  Regel,  is  a 
most  distinct  Tulip  ;  the  outer  coats  of  the  bulbs 


skiana.  What  is  figured  last  week  in  these  columns 
as  T.  Borsczowi  is  clearly  the  same  Tulip  as  that  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6635,  and  should  have 
been  named  T.  Kolpakowskiana,  Regel. 

If  such  a  standard  work  as  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  to  which  one  generally  first  of  all  turns 
for  information,  represents  a  plant  under  a  wroDg 
name,  there  is  the  immense  disadvantage  that  such 
a  wrong  name  gets  a  sort  of  birthright  among  us, 
and  that  it  will  from  time  to  time  reappear,  as  it 
last  week  did  in  these  columns.  It  was  quite 
accidentally  that  I  chanced  to  hit  upon  the  para- 
graph quoted  above  from  the  Gartenflora,  1S84, 
p.  356,  which  enlightened  me  on  the  matter.  Had 
I  not  seen  it,  I  would  have  given  up  in  despair 
the  identification  of  the  Messrs.  Van  Tubergen's 
Tulips. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  of  the  Turkestan 
Tulips   which  is  wrongly  named  in  the  Botanical 


probably  is  a  variety  of  T.  Korolkowi,  produced 
bi-coloured  flowers  of  great  brilliancy,  U  e  lower 
half  being  a  pure  scarlet,  with  small  black  eye,  the 
upper  half  of  the  flowers  being  a  rich  yellow.  I  have 
never  seen  any  Tulip  approaching  it.  Another 
very  promising  Tulip,  with  broad  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  produced  a  medium  sved  pointed  flower, 
internally  rich  orange-yellow,  the  three  outer- 
segments  being  coloured  scarlet.  In  partially 
opened  or  closed  flowers  these  two  colours  blended 
beautifully.  None  of  Dr.  Regel's  descriptions  cor- 
responding with  it,  it  will  probably  prove  to  be  a 
new  species.  There  were  also  many  flowered  white 
Tulips  in  the  way  of  the  diminutive  T.  biflora,  but 
very  much  stronger,  the  white,  black  anthered 
flowers  were  about  It  inch  in  diameter,  and  from 
four  to  eight  were  produced  on  a  stalk  ;  a  dwarf 
Tulip,  with  broad  leaves  and  yellow  flower,  black 
in   the  centre,   nestling  on  a  very   short  spike,   a 
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Fig.    114. — HEBBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS  SHOWN  BY  MESSRS.   J.  JAMES  and  son.     from  a  photograph  taken*   in  the  TEMPLE  gardens. 

(see  P.  4  OF  SUPPLEMENT  in  our  last  issue.) 


are  thickly  set  at  the  inner  side,  with  long  hairs  ; 
the  foliage  is  a  bluish  green,  very  glaucous,  and 
very  much  undulated.  The  peculiar  shaped  flower 
is  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  prominent  black  eye. 

The  Tulip  Borsczowi  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  6635,  does  not  possess  a  Bingle  one  of  these 
characters,  so  that  evidently  it  is  wrongly  named. 
Here  are  Dr.  Regel's  own  words  on  this  subject 
(Gartenflora,  1884,  p.  356) :— "What  is  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  6635,  as  T.  Boraczowi 
does  not  at  all  represent  this  species,  but  is  T. 
Kolpakowskiana.  Of  the  latter  I  communicated 
bulbs  to  Kew,  but  not  at  all  under  the  name  of 
Borsczowi.  Bulbs  of  T.  Borsczowi  have  never  been 
sent  out  from  this  establishment  (the  St.  Peters- 
burg Botanical  Garden)." 

As  Dr.  Regel  himself  introduced  into,  and  first 
flowered  T.  Borsczowi  in  Europe,  and  very  care- 
fully described  it  both  in  the  Acta  and  the  Garten- 
flora, pointing  out  its  very  salient  characters,  there 
cannot  remain  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Botanical 
Magazine  plate  6635  is  wrongly  named,  and  instead 
of  T.  Borsczowi,    really  represents  T.  Kolpakow- 


Magazine.  A  very  brilliant  vermilion  scarlet 
Tulip,  with  small  black,  yellow-encircled  eye,  and 
purple  anthers,  which  also  flowered  out  of  Messrs. 
Van  Tubergen's  importation,  proved  to  be  Regel's 
T.  Ostrowskyana,  carefully  described  by  him  in 
the  Gartenflora,  and  accompanying  the  descrip- 
tion by  a  very  good  coloured  plate  (t.  1144),  the 
same  plant  again  being  described  by  him  in  the 
Acta,  vol.  viii.,p.  649.  This  Tulipa  Ostrowskyana 
findB  a  place  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (t.  6710), 
but  is  there  called  T.  Kolpakowskiana.  It  is 
again  Dr.  Regel  himself  who  in  the  above  cited 
paragraph  of  the  Gartenflora  also  corrects  this 
error  saying,  "What  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (t.  6710)  as  T.  Kolpakowskiana  is  not  at 
all  this  species,  but  really  represents  my  T.  Ostrow- 
skyana." Other  Tulips  which  bloomed  out  of 
Messrs.  Van  Tubergen's  importation  were  T.  tri- 
phylla,  a  medium-sized  flower  of  pure  yellow. 
Some  plants  showing  a  much  deeper  shade  of  this 
colour  than  others  ;  there  was  also  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  flowers. 

A  very  charming  quite    dwarf    Tulipa,    which 


diminutive  bright  yellow,  very  early-flowering 
Tulip,  all  of  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  new 
species. 

The  cultivation  of  the  various  species  of  Tulipas 
can  really  not  too  strongly  be  recommended,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  where  there  exist 
splendid  monographs  on  Lilies  and  Crocuses,  viz., 
Professor  M.  Foster's  invaluable  Treatise  on  Bulbous 
Irises,  and  Mr.  Biker's  Handliooks  of  Iridetr  and 
Am%rylli,l<<i,  the  many  cultivators  of  the  Tulip 
have  to  look  through  publications  and  periodica's 
innumerable  in  case  they  wish  to  obtain  information 
respecting  this  charming  flower.  John  Boog, 
Haarlem,  Holland. 


Home  Correspondence. 


MR.  CULVERWELL'S  retirement.— There  was  a 
notice  some  time  since  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
Mr.  Culverwell's  retirement  from  Thorpe  Perrow 
Gardens, 
review 


ulverwelis   retirement  irom  xnorpe  i  errow 

is.  I  have  been  expectiog  to  see  a  more  lengthy 

of  his  life's  work  as  "a  practical  gardener, 
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especially  as  a  grower  of  hardy  fruits.  It  does  not  ' 
often  occur  that  a  gardener  has  the  management  of  a 
place  for  fifty-one  years,  or  that  he  has  been  able 
to  train  and  prune,  and  gather  the  fruit  from  the 
same  trees  for  so  long  a  period.  It  is  over  thirty 
years  since  I  first  visited  Thorpe  Perrow,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  fruit- 
trees  and  the  crops  they  then  bore.  The  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  Plums,  and 
Apricots,  were  all  in  the  best  condition,  the  crops 
being  spread  regularly  from  base  to  top  in  such 
profusiou  that  I  thought  it  must  be  an  exceptional 
fruit  year  for  northern  Yorkshire  ;  but  on  visiting 
Thorpe  Perrow  in  following  years.  I  found  the 
fruit-crops  much  the,  same,  and  year  by  year  until 
the  present  time  the  same  high  standard  has 
been  maintained.'  I  have  never  observed  finer 
Pears  growing  out-of-doors,  the  trees  so  short  in 
the  spurs,  with  plenty  of  foliage  and  young  wood,  and 
yet  no  waste  growth.  Even  such  a  variety  as 
Marie  Louise,'  which  in  most  gardeus  produces  far 
too  much  wood,  and  far  too  often  only  bears  fruits 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  was,  at  Thorpe  Perrow, 
a  perfect  picture  ;  every  branch  bearing  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit,  and  the  tree  was  more  than  fifty 
years  old.  Other  varieties  are  equally  well  done  ; 
trees  of  all  ages,  from  newly -planted  ones  to 
those  of  fift3'  years  old,  show  what  patience  and 
skill  combined  can  do,  affording  a  lesson  to  those 
who  destroy  their  fruit-trees  years  before  their 
time.  If  Mr.  Culverwell  could  be  induced  to 
write  an  article  on  the  culture  of  fruit-trees, 
especially  Pears,  and  liiB  method  could  be  strictly 
carried  out,  it  would  bring  pleasure  and  profit  to 
all  who  tried  his  methods.  The  Peach  and 
Apricot-trees  are  models  of  good  training  and 
pruning,  bearing  splendid  crops  of  well-finished 
fruit.  As  to  Apples,  both  for  size  and  quantity, 
they  would  be  bard  to  surpass.  The  Pears,  both 
wall  and  espalier,  are  horizontally  trained  ;  stone 
fruits  in  the  fan-shape,  and  Apples  as  bushes  and 
standard.  And  then,  what  a  sight  the  spring 
bedding  always  was  !  Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  Polyan- 
thus, Crocus,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  Hyacinths, 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  garden.  As  a  grower  of 
hard-wooded  plants  he  would  be  hard  to  equal  ; 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  grown  in  pots  and  boxes, 
abundantly  prove  this.  As  a  hybridiser  you  have 
already  spoken  of  him.  The  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  so  much  success  were  patience, 
energy,  intense  love  of  gardening,  strict  personal 
attention  to  details,  and  by  being  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  J.  W. 

MECONOPSISGRANDIS.— ThisHimalayan  species 
has  first  come  into  flower  here.  With  me  the  plants 
are  quite  dwarf,  perhaps  a  foot  in  height.  Each 
shoot  has  a  single  terminal  nodding  flower,  which 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  a  good  purple.  It  is  not  the 
best  purple,  that  colour  which  we  get  in  Primula 
capitata,  Phacelia  Parryi,  some  Pansies,  and  a  very 
few  other  flowers  ;  there  is  far  too  much  red  in  it 
for  that.  But  it  is  a  good  purple,  and  as  the  flower 
ages,  the  red  tends  to  pass  out  of  it,  and  a  ver3' 
beautiful  colour  is  left,  which  glistens  wonderfully 
in  sunlight.  A.  K.  Bulky,  Kenton,  Cheshire. 

COX'S  ORANGE  pippin.— Mr.  Dennis  has,  at 
p.  334,  well  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  an  old  tra- 
dition generally  believed,  that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Cox's  Pomona,  came  as  fellow  pips  from  the 
same  fruits,  when  he  tells  us  the  late  Mr.  C. 
Turner's  words,  that  of  two  seedlings  raised  one 
died,  evidently  the  fittest  survived.  Dr.  Hogg,  in 
the  Fruit  Manual  tells  us,  that  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  was  raised  in  1830,  which  makes  the  variety 
to  be  seventy  years  old,  and  also  that  it  originated 
from  Ribston  Pippin.  As  to  Cox's  Pomona,  raised 
by  the  same  person,  nothing  further  is  said.  We 
sometimes  hear  talk  as  to  the  wearing  out  of  varie- 
ties. I  think  all  Apple  growers  will  agree  that 
whatever  may  be  the.  product,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
has  never  flowered  more  finely  than  this  year.  But 
many  of  our  oldest  Apples,  the  fine  old  Deux-ans, 
for  instance,  are  as  robust  and  free-bearing  as 
ever.  A.  D. 

RHUS  TOXICODENDRON.— Would  you  be  so  kind 
to  help  us  solve 'a  question:'  Will  Ivy 'or  Ampe- 
lopsis  cause  a  skin  irritation  and  eczema  Y  [No.]  The 
house  here,  which  is  an  old  one,  is  covered  with 
different  species  of  Hedera,  Ampelopsis,  Clematis, 
&c.  I  have  enclosed'  for  your  examination  a  shoot 
of  those  that  directly  surround  my  mistress' 
windows  ;  in  the'  latter  there  are  boxes  rilled  with 


plants.  Last  week  I  had  them  removed  to  refill,  and 
the  lady  transplanted  some  of  the  plants  ;  also  cut 
off  a  few  shoots  of  the  Ampelopsis.  A  few  days 
after  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  eczema,  confining 
her  to  her  room.  The  man  that  removed  the  boxes 
also  had  a  slight  attack  on  his  arm.  If  ever  I  trim 
up  at  all  I  am  affected.  F.  Crook,  Htad  Gardener, 
Gunville  Manor  Home,  near  Blahdford.  [The  plant 
sent  is  a  Ehus,  aud  not  an  Ampelopsis,  which,  like 
the  Ivy,  is  quite  harmless.  Many  years  ago,  by 
an  unfortunate  mistake,  the  Rhus  in  question  was 
sent  out  as  a  new  species  of  Ampelopsis,  which 
it  greatly  resembles  in  foliage.  Ever  since  that 
time  we  have  occasionally  heard  of  incidents  like 
that  recorded.   En.] 

CYMBIDIUM  I'ANSONI.— We  notice  this  novelty 
is  not  included  in  the  official  list  of  awards  pub- 
lished in  your  last  week's  issue.  The  plant  gained 
an  Award  of  Merit.  Hugh  Low  <fc  Co. 

CULTIVATION  OF  BAMBOOS. — May  I  contribute 
a  brief  note  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gauntlet's  com- 
ment on  my  articlo  on  the  cultivation  of  Bam- 
boos. Those  species  referred  to  by  him,  viz., 
Arundinaria  anceps,  A.  Fortunei,  Phyllostachys 
bambusoides,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
few  growers,  are  so  far  quite  in  their  infancy 
in  this  country,  and  have  not  yet  attained  to 
any  great  height  with  anyone.  I  thus  caBually 
made  reference  to  these  species  as  being  suitable 
for  forming  edgings  to  groups  of  the  taller  species 
of  Bamboos.  At  the  same  time,  I  knew  that  they 
were  not  of  the  pigmy  class,  as  represented  by 
Bambusa  pygma;a  or  B.  tessellata.  This  state- 
ment read  by  anyone  who,  like  myself,  was  accus- 
tomed to  growing  Bamboos  on  the  Riviera  from 
4  feet  to  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  would  easily  under- 
stand my  reason  for.  mentioning  the  species  above- 
uamed.  At  the  same  time,  since  Mr.  Gauntlet 
has  them  growing  so  well  in  Cornwall,  with  promise 
of  further  development,  they  may  take  their  place 
among  such  species  as  Phyllostachys  aurea,  &c. 
But  I  think  there  are  few  indeed  wbo  will  accept 
the  advice  to  leave  established  Bamboos  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  although  1  admit  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  kill ;  but  in  a  cultural  article  matters  of 
cultivation  have  to  be  considered.  It  has  b6en 
my  great  pleasure  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
to  have  had  facilities  tor  studying  Bamboos 
under  varying  conditions,  and  my  experience  is, 
that  the  best  results  have  always  followed  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  I  would  emphasize  the  cul- 
tural notes  noticed  by  Mr.  Gauntlet,  by  adding 
that  whilst  on  the  Rivierat  where  Bamboos  grow 
luxuriantly,  large  quantities  of  the  tall  canes  are 
removed  in  the  spring  in  order  to  give  size  to  the 
young  ones.  This  is  done  previously  to  affording 
the  plants  a  heavy  dressing  of  cow-manure  or 
liquid-manure.  Then  during  the  summer  months 
water  is  allowed  to  run  from  a  hose  over  the  roots 
all  night,  and  water  is  thus  afforded  twice  a  week. 
This  treatment  always  gave  fine  results  with 
Phyllostachys  quadrangularis,  P.  aurea,  P.  nigra, 
P.  vulgaris,  and  many  others,  which  attained  to  a 
height  and  breadth  rarely  dreamt. of  by  our  gar- 
deners at  home.  I  have  also  seen  hedges  and 
groups  of  Bamboos  left  to  themselves,  and  afforded 
no  water,  but  still  living,  if  not  very  pleasant  objects 
for  a  lover  of  plants  to  look  upon,  the  leaves  being 
brown,  and  the  canes  of  diminutive  size.  Mr. 
Freeman  Mitford,  in  his  valuable  work  The  Bamboo 
Garden,  appears  as  a  very  stroDg  advocate  of  a 
generous  treatment  of  Bamboos,  especially  during 
dry  weather  in  the  early  summer  months,  when  the 
new  canes  are  developing.  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Gauntlet  to  notice  the  first  line  on  p.  19  of  this 
book.  J.  Benbow,  Abbotsbury. 

LILIES  FOR  PLANTING  OUT-OF-DOORS.— Does 
Mr.  Williamson  seriously  recommend  (p.  305) 
Lilium  auratum,  L.  Humboldti,  and  L.  Washing- 
tonianum,  as  being  trustworthy  garden  plants'; 
if  so,  I  venture  to  think  that  his  opinion  will  be 
shared  by  very  few  cultivators  of  Lilies.  Not  a 
word  too  much  can  be  said  in  their  favour  when 
they  do  succeed,  but  this  is  only  in  such  isolated 
instances.  A  general  recommendation  like  this  is 
misleading,  when  founded  on  the  behaviour  of  any 
plant  in  one  particular  garden.    W.  T. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  BARRELS.  — "  A.  D.'s'note 
on  "Strawberries  in  Barrels"  on  p.  332,  recalls  to 
mind  the  use  I  and  others  made  of  barrels  several 
years  ago  for  growing  Parsley  in  winter.  Like 
most  "  crazes,''  this  is  not  new.    My  late  employer, 


the  late  J.  J.  Jones,  Esq.,  Abberley  Hall,  suggested 
it  to  me,  he  having  seen  these  barrels  used  in  a 
friend's  small  garden.  I  think  he  said  the  practice 
was  recommended  in  Glenny  for  the  Garden,  or 
some  other  such  old  gardening-book  ;  so  I  felt 
rather  amused  the  other  day  when  a  circular 
arrived  offering  barrels  for  sale,  the  vendors  also 
saying  that  the  article  was  "  provisionally  pro- 
tected." However,  I  think  the  growing  of  Parsley 
in  them  in  small  gardens  in  winter  is  likely  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  Strawberry-growing.  The 
barrels  take  up  little  room  in  an  amateur's  green- 
house. To  ensure  the  barrels  becoming  "green 
with  Parsley  "  before  winter,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  the  present  time  in  small  pots,  and  the 
plants  kept  growing  in  them  until  they  reach  a  fair 
size.  When  ready  for  an-anging  in  the  barrels,  the 
soil  is  placed  in  layers,  and  the  tops  of  the  Parsley 
pushed  through  from  the  inside,  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  balls,  and  so  on,  until 
the  barrel  is  filled,  finishing  off  the  top  with  a  good 
planting.  Of  course,  the  barrels  require  attention 
in  the  matter  of  water,  and  should  remain  in  the 
open  air  until  hard  frosts  are  feared,  when  they 
will  prove  to  be  no  mean  ornament  in  the  corner  of 
an  amateur's  greenhouse.  A.  Young,  Witley  Court 
Gardens,  Stourport.  [This  barrel-culture  has  been 
referred  to  years  ago  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
The  "patented"  barrel  our  correspondent  men- 
tions is  specially  fitted,  we  presume.  Ed.] 

OUR  SUMMERS  IN  LONDON.— It  is  acurious  fact, 
and  of  interest,  I  think,  at  the  present  time,  that 
throughout  this  century  the  summers  of  years 
ending  in  0  (at  Greenwich)  have  been  (a)  generally 
cool,  and('i)  nearly  always  cooler  than  the  following 
summers  of  years  ending  in  0.  This  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

(a) 

M.T.S. 

Relation 
to  average 

Year. 

CO 

M.T.S. 

Relation 
to  average 

b—a. 

1800 

63-1 

+  1-7 

1800 

64-3 

+  29 

+  1-2 

1S10 

60S 

-  o-o 

1816 

57  S 

-  36 

-  3  0 

1S20 

00-4 

-   1-0 

1820 

66-3 

+  49 

+  5-9 

1830 

(Jil-1 

-   1  3 

1836 

62  0 

+  0-6 

+  1-9 

1840 

61-0 

-  0-4 

184G 

64-4 

+  3-0 

+  34 

1S50 

iil-4 

average 

1856 

61-7 

+  0-3 

+  0-3 

1860 

57-4 

-  4-0 

1866 

61-1 

-  03 

+  3-7 

1870 

63-2 

+  1-S 

1870 

03'5 

+  2-1 

+  03 

1SS0 

60-0 

-   08 

1SS6 

61'0 

-  0-4 

+  04 

1890 

511-1 

-  2-3 

1696 

02-6 

+  1-2 

4-  3-5 

... 

Average 
+  1-76 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  summers  (M.T.S.) 
for  1800-99  =  61-4°.  (It  is  right  to  say  that  the 
values  prior  to  1841  are  less  reliable  than  the 
others.)  Thus,  in  only  one  decade  (1810-19)  was 
the  position  reversed.  It  will  be  found,  also,  on 
comparing  the  summers  of  years  ending  in  0  with 
those  of  the  previous  years  ending  in  6,  that  the 
former  are  generally  cooler.  There  are  two  excep- 
tions. The  facts  here  given  may  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  larger  fact,  that  the  group  of  summers 
in  the  earlier  half  of  a  decade  (as  reckoned  from  0 
to  9)  is  generally  cooler  than  that  in  the  later  half. 
Alex.  B.  MacDoicall,  F.R.Met.S. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.—  As 
you  have  opened  your  columns  to  suggestions  from 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
best  means  of  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the 
Society,  may  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  face  of 
the  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  present  proposals,  the  Council  be  asked  to 
reconsider  their  present  decision.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  many  of  the  Fellows,  who,  like  myself, 
are  very  busily  engaged,  and  lack  the  time  to  make 
a  day's  trip  to  London  merely  to  vote  on  a  question, 
would  yet  like  to  have  had  a  voice  in  a  matter 
which  must  inevitably,  and  most  materially,  affect 
the  financial  position  of  the  Society  to  which  we  are 
proud  to  belong.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
more  sure  way  of  obtaining  an  accurate  expression 
of  opinion  for  the  Council  to  have  invited  suggestions 
from  leading  fellows,  and  to  have  formulated  their 
own.  From  the  various  proposals  thus  submitted, 
the  Council  could  have  selected  those  which  in  its 
opinion  were  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  the  powers, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  Society,  and  have 
printed  them  in  brief  on  a  slip  of  paper,  to  be  sent 
to  every  Fellow  with  the  reminder  or  the  receipt 
for  his  subscription.  This  slip  would  have  been 
marked  and  returned  to  the   Secretary  by   every 
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Fellow  who  really  was  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  and  the  Council  would  then  have  been 
able  to  go  to  work  backed  by  the  assurance  which 
now  in  great  measure  seems  to  be  lacking,  that 
they  had  the  hearty  support,  and  were  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Fellows.  1 
cannot  but  agree  with  the  remark  of  "F.R.H.S." 
in  your  last  issue,  that,  judging  from  the  state- 
ments which  have  recently  been  made  both  by 
supporters  and  opponents  of  the  proposed  removal, 
Chiswick  is  not  worth  its  up-keeping  ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  no  inducement  to  support  a  new  venture 
to  be  told  that  it  is  rendered  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Society's 
servants  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  would  still  propose  that 
three  or  four  suggestions  be  made  by  the  Council 
and  sent  to  each  Fellow  with  a  request  to  indicate 
that  suggestion  which  he  deems  most  needed  in  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  and  that  having  thus  taken 
the  real  opinion  of  the  Fellows,  the  Council  proceed 
to  act  thereon  with  the  assurance  of  active  support. 
Personally,  I  should  much  prefer  a  central  hall  or 
home  of  horticulture,  with  offices,  library,  labora- 
tory, lecture-rooms,  and  ample  provision  for  shows 
and  floral  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  and  I  honestly 
believe  that  it  would  be  most  conducive  to  the 
objects  for  which  the  Society  exists.  Notwith- 
standing, if  on  a  vote  being  taken,  I  found  myself 
in  the  minority,  I  should  loyally  support  any 
measure  which  others  had  thought  wiser  and  better. 
The  financial  question  seems  to  me  a  very  serious 
one,  both  in  the  original  outlay  and  the  still  more 
serious  matter  of  up-keeping.  A  central  home, 
however,  while  it  might  in  the  outset  cost  an  equal 
sum,  would,  if  rightly  managed,  supply  a  yearly 
income,  for  there  are  many  uses  to  which  the  hall 
might  be  put,  such  as  the  holding  of  sales  of  large 
collections  of  Orchids,  &c,  apart  from  the  dust. 
smoke,  and  bustle  of  existing  sale-rooms,  and 
where  the  plants  could  be  individually  inspected, 
instead  of  being  crammed  together  as  they  are  now. 
There  is  very  much  weight  in  the  objection  to  the 
usefulness  of  Chiswick,  that  the  methods  adopted, 
and  the  results  of  trials  obtained  in  any  one  given 
spot  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  furnish  no  safe 
rules  for  culture,  nor  sufficient  index  of  the  results 
which  would  follow  where  the  conditions  of  soil, 
atmosphere,  climate,  and  water  were  wholly  dif- 
ferent. More  sure  and  safe  guides  and  results 
would,  I  think,  follow  from  experiments  made  in 
seed  grounds  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  arrangements  for  such  trials,  as  well  as  the 
formulating  of  conditions  and  results,  would  be  a 
very  important  and  useful  work  for  our  Society, 
and  productive  of  moro  benefit  to  the  professional 
and  amateur  grower  than  any  system  could  possibly 
beif  confined toonegivenspot.  W.Ooodliffe,  Worthing. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  remarkably 

unpractical  persons  amongst  the  Fellows  of  theRoyal 
Horticultural  Society,  of  whom  one  in  your  columns 
last  week,  suggested  that  the  "sale  "of  Chiswick 
Gardens,  its  houses  and  plants,  and  with  the  cash 
thus  raised  build  a  horticultural  hall.  The  sale  of 
the  lease  of  Chiswick  houses,  and  all  on  it,  will  not 
bring  so  many  hundred  of  pounds  as  the  proposed 
hall  will  cost  thousands.  This  suggestion  is 
very  much  on  a  par  with  a  proposal  made  by  a 
contemporary,  that  because  tents  at  the  Temple 
Gardens  gave  but  12,000  square  feet  of  space  for 
the  recent  show,  and  30,000  were  needed,  that  it 
was  a  good  reason  for  erecting  a  horticultural  hall. 
Fancy  a  hall-floor  giving  tabling  space  of  30, 000  feet, 
with  20,000  feet  for  visitors'  perambulations.  That 
would  need  a  building  as  big  as  the  whole  of  the 
Temple  Gardens,  and  a  site  costing  fully  £50,000. 
T>Vhat  a  pity  it  is  that  some  consideration  is  not 
given  to  these  things,  before  suggestions  are  thus 
made.  The  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  to  face  a  most  important  problem,  and 
to  meet  with  candour,  equanimity,  and  good  sense, 
proposals  of  the  deepest  interest.  But  no  help  in 
the  discussion  is  given  by  criticisms  that  are  on  the 
face  of  them  absurd.  A  writer  elsowhere  talks 
about  an  expenditure  of  £20,000  on  a  horticultural 
college,  where  the  Council  never  has  and  never 
will  propose  to  expend  a  single  halfpenny  on  such  an 
object.  By  the  by,  how  is  it  that  persons  who  do  not 
live  at  Chiswick,  declare  that  the  surroundings  there 
are  most  beautiful  for  vegetation?  whilst  Mr.  Hudson 
and  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  who  of  all  men  do  know, 
declare  absolutely  the  reverse.  A.  Bean.  [Is  our 
correspondent  in  the  secrets  of  the  Society?  Ed.] 

bolting  CABBAGES.— I  have  seen  breadths  of 
Cabbages  in  many  places,  and  of  all  sorts,  and  never 


saw  fewer  better  than  this  season.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  complaint  respecting  bolting.  I  have 
heard  of  one  group  of  allotments  of  some  of  the 
plants  here  and  there,  being  apparently  stunted 
because  of  either  an  attacking  frost  affecting  the 
stems,  or  because  the  stems  had  been  bored  by 
maggots.  Still  these  complaints  were  few.  Young 
Cabbages  have  been  pretty  plentiful  in  the  market, 
and  for  the  time  of  year  relatively  cheap.  A . 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  my  neighbours, 

there  is  not  more  bolting  among  Cabbages  than  in 
other  years.  As  regards  my  own,  I  have  six  plants 
out  of  600  which  have  bolted,  so  there  is  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  this,  considering  the  dry  time  when 
planted,  and  rather  severe  winter.  The  600  repre- 
sent two  varieties,  viz.,  Sutton's  April,  and 
Sutton's  Flower  of  the  Spring.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  late  planting  has  something  to  do  with 
plants  running  to  seed,  as  has  also  inferior  varieties. 
A.  J.  Long,  IV y fold  Court  Gardens. 

FUNGOUS  DISEASE  IN  YOUNG  CUCUMBER- 
PLANTS. — The  contribution  of  Mr.  E.  Jenkins  last 
week  is  an  important  supplement  to  my  necessarily 
brief  account  of  this  disease.  If  growers  with 
experience  would  state  their  observations  as  clearly 
as  Mr.  Jenkins  has  done,  the  results  would  lie 
appreciated  by  everyone  ;  by  none  more  than 
myself  and  fellow  workers  on  fungous  diseases. 
The  observations  given  are  quite  consistent  with 
general  experience  of  the  damping-off  fungus  :  the 
lowering  of  temperature  of  young  plants  weakens 
them  at  a  susceptible  period  of  life,  and  gives  the 
fungus  its  opportunity.  Lack  of  ventilation  does 
the  same,  while  it  also  favours  development  of  the 
foe.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  do  the  difficulty 
of  identifying  the  real  cause  of  disease  after  the 
specimens  have  had  the  double  postal  journey  to 
London,  then  to  Leeds.  After  such  a  journey  it 
is  very  easy  to  find  several  fungi  of  different 
sorts,  and  one  finds  it  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  true  first  cause  of  disease.  No  disease 
can  be  thoroughly  investigated  which  is  not 
under  continuous  observation  on  the  living  plant  ; 
unfortunately,  the  opportunities  of  a  teacher  are 
limited  in  this  direction,  while,  as  a  rule,  the 
training  of  the  grower,  who  can  watch  the  plants 
grow,  does  not  extend  to  the  outs  and  ins  of  fungus 
life.  If,  however,  the  observer  of  the  growing 
plants  and  the  fungus  student  will  co-operate,  and 
state  their  observations  in  these  pages,  progress 
would  be  assured.  In  contributions  to  this  paper  1 
have  again  and  again,  with  little  success,  tried  to 
draw  the  practical  grower,  because  I  consider  him 
the bestadviser in thetreatmentof  plant-diseases  ;  we 
cau  but  say  something  of  the  cause.  W.  O.  S.,  Leeds. 

THE  SALE  OF  CHEMICAL  COMPOUNDS  CON- 
TAINING POISON  FOR  TECHNICAL  AND  TRADE 
PURPOSES  ONLY.  —  As  the  Secretary  to  the 
newly  formed  Trade  Protection  Society  "  with  a 
very;  long  name,"  alluded  to  in  your  issue  for 
May  19,  allow  me  to  thank  you  upon  behalf  of 
our  organization  for  your  impartial  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  objects  for  which  it  has  been 
called  into  existence.  True  it  is,  as  you  very 
forcibly  observe,  that  whilst  the  registered 
pharmacist  usually  deals  only  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  poison,  the  ordinary  vendors  of  weed- 
killers, insecticides,  &c,  handle  the  substances  in 
bulk,  so  that  one  innocent  looking  package  of 
moderate  size  may,  and  frequently  does,  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  poison.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  weed-killers,  insecti- 
cides, &c,  to  which  you  refer,  are  not  in  any  way 
compounded  or  dispensed  by  the  chemist  and  drug- 
gist, who  now  claims  a  monopoly  in  their  sale  by 
retail.  They  are,  upon  the  contrary,  already  manu- 
factured specialties  for  industrial  purposes  only, 
carefully  put  up  in  sealed  packages,  and  ranking, 
for  the  most  part,  under  the  heading  "  Proprietary 
Articles  " — a  class  of  commodity  the  sale  of  which, 
as  was  admitted  by  Mr.  R  H.  Parker,  at  the 
recent  dinner  of  the  Western  Chemists'  Association, 
"  removes  the  pharmacist  from  the  object  of  his 
training  and  places  him  in  the  position  of  a  mere 
huckster"  (vide  The  Chemist  o?id  Druggist,  May  20, 
1900,  p.  S00).  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that 
until  quite  recen;ly  registered  pharmacists,  save  in 
small  country  districts,  have  done  comparatively 
little  business  in  certain  of  the  specially  prepared 
chemical  compounds  which,  although  they  may 
undoubtedly  contain  a  poison  or  poisons,  are 
intended  solely  for  technical  or  trade  purposes — 
more  especially  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
industries.      The  trade  in   such  articles — many  of 


which  are  of  a  bulky  character  and  unsuitable  for 
a  pharmacy — has  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  seeds- 
men, nurserymen,  oil  and  colourmen,  hardware 
dealers,  agricultural  agents,  &c,  aud  the  principal 
argument  of  the  newly  formed  Protection  Society 
is  that  what  is  popularly  known  as  "The  Poisons 
Act,"  was  merely  meant  to  prevent  unqualified 
persons  actinias  pharmacists,  and  selling  or  keeping 
open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding 
poisons,  either  for  the  preparation  of  medicine  or 
for  medicinal  use.  It  was  never,  we  contend, 
desired  to  withdraw  an  important  branch  of  trade 
from  a  respectable  class  of  shopkeepers,  who  have 
conducted  it  properly  for  many  years,  and  to  create 
a  monopoly  for  the  unaccustomed  chemist  and 
druggist,  who  should  be  a  monopolist  only  qud 
properly  qualified  pharmacist,  and  not  as  a  "mere 
huckster  of  manufactured  articles."  As  you  very 
justly  say,  "  It  is  not  the  interest  of  any  particular 
class  of  trader  that  has  to  be  considered,  but  the 
safety  of  the  public."  No  reasonable  person  would 
for  a  moment  challenge  the  usefulness  of  "The 
Poisons  Act,"  in  requiring  with  the  utmost  rigour 
the  care  and  skill  of  a  registered  pharmacist  in  the 
compounding  and  sale  of  poisons  in  medicine,  and 
for  medicinal  use.  We  fail  entirely,  however,  to 
realise  that  the  safety  of  the  public  is  at  all 
enhanced  by  the  vending  of  a  sealed  packet  of  (say) 
a  proprietary  weed-killer,  properly  labelled 
"  Poison,"  being  taken  away  from  the  seedsman 
and  nurseryman  who  for  years  has  known  its  nature 
and  practical  value,  and  the  monopoly  given  to  a 
certified  pharmacist  to  whom — 

A  Primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  Primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more ; 

and  who  understands  as  much,  perhaps,  about  the 
agricultural  or  horticultural  merits  of  the  article 
for  which  he  claims  a  monopoly,  as  the  seedsman 
or  nurseryman  does  about  the  really  most  reliable 
brand  in  belladonna  plasters.  A  u  rests-,  no  amount 
of  legislation,  or  of  "proper  and  well  defined 
restrictions  " — which  can  be  as  well  complied  with 
by  a  respectable  nurseryman  as  by  a  trading 
chemist  —  will  ever  prevent  the  "designedly 
wicked"  obtaining  and  making  improper  use  of 
poison.  It  is  utterly  useless,  therefore,  as  well  as 
unreasonable,  to  unnecessarily  hamper  a  large, 
important,  and  thoroughly  experienced  body  of 
commercial  experts  in  favour  of  a  small  section  of 
the  trading  community,  who  are  undoubtedly 
specialists  in  their  own  particular  line,  but  who 
have  little  or  no  practical  acquaintance  with  an 
old-established  industry  of  which  they  now  claim 
an  unauthorised  monopoly.  Thou.  G.  Dobbs,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Traders  in  Poisons  and  Poisonous  Com- 
pounds for  Technical  and  Trade  Purposes  Protection 
.  ">■■   5,  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C 
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THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 
(Concluded  from  p.  330.) 
Mat  23,  24,  25.— As  we  are  now  obliged  to  prepare  for 
press  on  Wednesdays,  some  portion  of  our  report   was  de- 
ferred, but  as  promised  in  our  last  issue,  we  now  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  graud  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  Fruit,  Roses,  and  various  other 
exhibits.       In    addition    also    to    several  illustrations  pub- 
lished last  week,   from  sketches  made  by  our  artist  in  the 
tents,  we  are  now  able  to  give  illustrations  of  some  interesting 
plants  and  groups,  from  photographs,  taken  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Show.     We  regret  that  none  of  these  will  furnish 
our    readers    with   illustrations    of   novel    arrangement,  ,or 
grouping,  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do  ;  but  our  criticisms 
in  this  respect  must  be  modified  by  the  knowledge,  that  the 
conditions  of  the  Temple  Show  are  so  much  the  same  year 
after  year  (and  apparently  the  Council  has  not  the  desire  to 
materially  alter  them),  that  there  is  little  inducement  or  even 
opportunity  for  individual  exhibitors  to  introduce  any  other 
system  titan  that  they  now  employ.     It  would  be  well  if  the 
Council,    failing    any    scheme    of    their    own,    won!  I 
Mr.  Wright,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Show,  full  authority 
and  encouragement  to  so  arrange  the   exhibits  on  a 
occasion  that  vi -iters  will  not  know  exactly  where  to  find  certain 
groups  of  plants  .is  they  now  do,  without 
consult  their  catalogues.     Tins  would  entail  a  dislodgenient 
of  exhibitors  from  their  time-honoured  positions,  but  if  the 
Council  desired   a   re-arrangement,   and    made    that    desire 
known,  there  is  little  doubt  but  Mr.  WBIOH  I    with  his 
tomed  tact,  would  be  able  to  carrj  the  matter  onl   w 
causing  any  unpleasantness  amongst  tl  i 
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Now  we  can  look  back  at  the  Show,  its  magnificence  can 
be  well  appreciated.  The  exhibits  on  the  whole  were  of 
excellent  quality,  diverse,  and  choice  ;  and  where  there  were 
indications  of  culture,  in  all  cases  it  was  of  the  highest 
type. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  so  many  Gold  Medals  awarded 
during  the  year  to  amateurs.  At  the  Temple,  one  was  given 
to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq  ,  for  fruit-trees  and  Water- 
Lilies;  one  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  for  one  of  the 
brightest  groups  of  Orchids  it  would  be  possible  to  stage; 
and  one  to  Lord  Wantage  for  a  collection  of  fruit  illustrated 
on  p.  33'.'.  Though  nominally  these  medals  are  given  to  the 
owners  of  these  exhibits,  no  one  will  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  allow  that  they  are  really  recognitions  of  superb  cultiva- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  gardeners,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  in  the 
case  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Toting,  the 
present  writer  of  our  "  Orchid  Calendar,"  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Hart.  ;  and  Mr.  Fyfe  in  respect  to  the 
exhibit  from  Lord  Wantage. 

We  may  remind  exhibitors  and  visitors  alike  that  they  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Reader 
from  the  Society's  office,  and  Mr.  Wright  (Superintendent),  and 
Mr.  Humphries  (Assistant  Superintendent  at  Chiswick),  for 
their  excellent  management  of  the  Show,  which  entails  upon 
their,  a  large  amount  of  work  and  anxiety. 

ROSES. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  always  includes  a 
grand  show  of  Roses;  so  prodigal  is  the  display,  and  so  fine 
and  brilliant  the  blossoms,  that  we  wonder  if  the  average 
exhibitor  reflects  for  a  moment  that  all  this  wealth  of  Roses 
is  produced  under  glass.  Gardeners,  of  course,  know  that 
this  is  so,  for  English  Roses  under  Nature's  sky  are  seldom 
to  be  gathered  before  June,  nor  abundantly  until  this  month 
has  sped  part  of  its  course. 

Messrs.  W.u.  Pail  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  arc 
seldom  behind  in  the  exhibition  of  Roses  in  pots,  or  of 
blossoms  grown  indoors.  The  plauts  included  dwarf,  pyra- 
midal, and  standard-trained  specimens,  and  whilst  all  very 
beautiful,  the  pyramids  of  Claire  Jacquier  and  Crimson 
Rambler  were  magnificent  beyond  description.  How  many, 
we  wonder,  who  saw  Claire  Jacquier,  clothed  with  hundreds 
of  its  pretty  white  blooms  with  orange  centre,  decided  to 
obtain  the  variety  for  their  own  garden  ?  These  plants  and 
others  were  supplemented  by  a  glorious  show  of  cut  blooms, 
and  the  plants  and  cut  blooms  were  so  tastefully  and 
effectively  disposed,  as  to  make  the  exhibit  even  more 
attractive.  Amongst  these  blooms  was  a  lot  of  Climt  ing 
Devoniensis,  larger  and  finer  than  we  remember  to  have  seen 
the  variety;  La  France,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Spenser,  Margaret  Dlcssori,  the  pretty  China  Rose  Duke  of 
York,  the  ever  popular  Mrs.  John  Laiug,  baskets  of  Clio,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  made  as 
usual  a  gieat  display  across  the  e  d  of  the  large  Orchid-tent. 
In  the  centre  of  this  display  was  a  bank  of  dwarf-trained 
Roses,  and  of  these  Ihe  following  varieties  were  the  more 
prominent,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Crimson  Rambler,  Celine 
ForeStier,  Camille  Ueuardin.  Perle  d'Or,  Madame  Lacharnie, 
delicate  pink,  very  large,  and  Spenser. 

Messrs.  Pai  l  &  Sox,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 
furnished  their  usual  corner  of  the  big  tent  with  a 'tine  lot  of 
plants,  standards  and  dwarfs.  We  noticed  particularly  fine 
blooms  upon  some  of  these,  especially  the  varieties,  Marquise 
de  Litta,  Mine,  de  Watteville,  J  B.  M.  Canim,  Ulrich  Union t r, 
H.  T.  Antoine  Rivoire,  one  of  the  most  delightfully  tinted  in 
the  group  ;  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  Rev.  Allan  Cheales, 
and  a  host  of  other  choice  varieties,  including  some  large 
plants  of  the  new  but  familiar  Rambler  Rose  Psyche,  and 
a  new  Rose  of  their  own  raising  called,  by  permission,  Queen 
of  Sweden.  The  exhibit  was  remarkable  for  the  quality  of 
the  standards  it  included,  all  of  them  being  first  rate. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Cast,  Colchester,  though  exhibiting  a  smaller 
group  than  those  remarked  upon  above,  had  some  very  pretty 
dwarf  plants  in  pots,  about  7  ins.,  and  a  moderate  collection 
of  fine  cut  blooms.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Suzanne-Marie 
Rodocanachi,  amongst  others,  were  capital  as  plants  and  as 
cut  blooms. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Uraiswick  Nursery,  Colchester, 
had  a  group  of  Roses  in  pots,  for  the  greater  part  dwarf 
plants,  but  relieved  by  a  few  standards.  Amongst  the  new 
ones  was  one  named  Muriel,  a  very  richly  coloured  tl  iwer. 
The  group  was  a  very  representative  one,  and  illustrated  the 
beauty  of  the  Banksian  and  Polyantha  Roses,  as  well  as  the 
show  varieties. 

In  the  same  tent  wai  a  group  of  Roies  from  Mr.  W. 
Rdmsev,  Joyning's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 
This  group  was  composed  of  good  sized  plants  of  some 
breadth,  and  they  were  well. flowered.  Ihe  plants  were  faced 
with  large  boxes  laden  with  cut  blossoms  of  the  best 
varieties. 

The  new  Rose  Sunrise  was  again  well  shown  as  cut  blooms 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Nurseryman,  Uckfield ;  and  the  old, 
seldom  seen  Fortune's  Yellow,  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  gr.  to  Lord 
Wantage,  Lockinge  Park,  where,  under  glass,  it  is  a 
magnificent  feature. 

BEGONIAS. 

In  addition  to  the  Begonias  remarked  upon  in  our  last 
issue,  there  was  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  tuberous-rooted 
varieties  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jonks,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  Lewisham.  The  varieties  included  single-flowered  and 
double  ones,  and  the  strain  was  remarkable  for  the  bold 
character  of  the  flowers  and  flower-spikes ;  most  of  the 
flowers  weie  thus  borne  well  above  the  foliage  on  erect  stems, 
and  were  more  or  less  "starers."  One  of  the  gems  of  the 
double-flowered  varieties  was  H.  J.  Jones,  with  large,  bold 


flowers  of  orange-scarlet  colour ;  Han  Hon  Dick  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  a  pleasing  full  pink  flower  ;  while  Ruby  Russell, 
white;  Mrs.  J.  Baxter,  light  pink;  Dr.  Shaw,  yellow,  are  all 
of  superior  merit.  Among  single-flowered  varieties,  Mrs. 
Walter  Finch,  light  crimson  ;  Nero,  much  deeper  crimson  ; 
Sensation,  with  pale  yellow  centre  and  pink  edge  ;  Queen  of 
Roses,  Mrs.  T.  Lunt,  orange  colour,  were  some  of  the  best 
which  appeared  in  Mr.  Jones'  excellent  and  tastefully- 
arranged  group  of  plants. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  Reading,  made  an  exhibit  of 
fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  especially  effective  for  bedding  in  the 
open  ;  and  appropriately,  the  plants  were  put  out  in  beds  on 
the  grass  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  From  Miniature  White  to 
Crimson  Gem  there  were  many  shad  es  of  colour,  and  as  these 
freely-bloomed  plants  had  been  raised  from  teeds  sown  in 
January,  they  illustrated  how  easily  such  displays  may  be 
obtained  from  these  plants,  as  they  occasion  no  trouble  or 
housing  during  winter. 

NEMESIAS. 

A  very  large  group  of  Nemesias  in  pots  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  These  were  of  two  types. 
The  strain  brought  to  notice  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  some 
years  ago  under  the  name  of  N.  strumosa  Suttoni,  was  shown 
in  four  colours — yellow,  pink,  orange,  and  crimson.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a  very  much  larger  exhibit  was  made  of  a  strain 
now  described  as  "hybrids,"  though  what  they  were  hybri- 
dised with  was  not  stated,  and  named  N.  s.  Suttoni  nana 
compacta.  This  strain  has  much  smaller  flowers,  and  the 
variation  in  colour  they  afford  is  very  rich,  the  habit  of  the 
plants  being  rather  dwarfer.  Some  of  the  older  type  were 
bedded  out  in  the  open.  This  annual  may  be  obtained  in 
bloom  in  pots  during  a  large  share  of  the  year  by  successive 
sowings  of  seed. 

EXHIBITS  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Never  before  has  greater  use  been  made  of  the  space  out- 
of-doors  for  the  exhibition  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  &c. 
As  the  visitor  entered  the  gate  upon  the  Embankment  and 
passed  to  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  the  pathway  was  flanked 
by  several  very  interesting  exhibits  that  were  not  given  the 
attention  they  would  have  obtained  from  the  public  had  the 
weather  upon  the  first  day  been  less  showery. 

The  most  extensive  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  admirable 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  was  one  from  Messrs.  Fisher, 
Son,  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield  (see 
p.  341).  In  the  centre  of  this  group  was  a  large  batch  of 
plants  of  Acer  polymorphum  atro-purpureum,  and  "V.  R." 
in  large  capital  letters  were  marked  out  iu  these  with  plants 
of  A.  japonicum  aureum.  The  Japanese  Maples  indeed  were 
shown  in  considerable  quantity  in  this  group,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  fine  plants,  as  Quercus  Concordia,  a  richly, 
coloured  golden  Oak,  Vitis  Coignetise,  Sambucus  racemosus, 
plumosus  aureus;  many  pretty  varieties  of  variegated  and 
green-leaved  Ivies,  including  one  with  bold  green  leaves 
named  Hedera  arborea  Amurensis;  Oorrjiis  aurescens,  some 
of  the  less  common  Conifers,  Bamboos,  &c. 

Japanese  Maples  were  more  numerous  at  this  show  than 
ever.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick  ;  Mr.  J.  Russell, 
Richmond ;  and  Messrs.  T.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
each  having  large  collections  of  plauts  in  great  variety.  A 
smaller  group  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  had  a  group  of  hardy 
plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  rare  or  new  forms  of  well-known 
Conifers.  The  plants  were  pretty  moderate-sized  specimens 
in  pots.  We  noticed  Pinus  strobus  nanus,  Abies  pinsapo 
glauca,  and  the  exceedingly  effective  Picea  pungens  glauca, 
and  Picea  pungens  pendula.  Abies  Remonti,  Abies  concolor 
violacea,  A.  Nordmanniana,  and  Cedrus  Deodara  alba  spica, 
were  a  few  of  the  valuable  plants  shown  from  Worcester. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  group  in  which  rare 
forms  of  Ivies  were  prominent,  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  general  "  picture"  plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Laino  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurser'es,  London, 
S.E.,  had  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  such  as  Roses, 
Acers,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  &c. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  group  in  which  we 
noticed  a  fine  purple-leaved  Catalpa,  a  number  of  varieties 
of  Lilac,  Cytisus  Andreanus,  Laurus  variegata,  Eulalia 
gracillima,  Bamboos,  rSzc. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowtield  Nurseries,  near  Crawley, 
contributed  a  further  group  of  similar  species,  Lilacs,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Maples,  Azalea  amcena,  Philadelphias,  Kerria 
japnnica,  &c. 

CLIPPED   TREES. 

Illustrations  of  Topiary  have  not  been  wanting  at  several  of 
the  more  recent  Temple  Shows,  and  last  year  we  took  the 
opportunity  to  illustrate  some  specimens  ihen  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  <fc  Sons.  But  it  has  been  remarked  for  some 
time  past  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
gentlemen  who  have  to  make  new  gardens  to  introduce  into 
them  the  Topiary  feature.  It  may  be,  and  we  think  it  must 
be,  that  owners  of  gardens  look  upon  theee  trees  as  objects  of 
art  rather  than  as  trees,  and  are  anxious  to  obtain  specimens 
just  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  old  sundials.  There  is  a 
tendency  now-a-days  to  favour  the  "quaint,"  and  these 
vegetable  monstrosities  are  considered  to  be  such.  If  we  are 
careful  to  first  point  out  that  any  word  of  praise  we  can  give 
such  exhibits  must  be  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
"  trainer,"  then  the  extensile  and  very  remarkable  collection 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  and  the  smaller 
group  from  Messrs.  Cheal,  were  worthy  of  remark.  Some  of 
the  specimens,  whether  they  mimicked  a  peacock,  a  boat,  a 
monkey,  a  sheep,  or  a  table  with  wineglasses,  bore  such  evi- 
dent indication   of    skilful  and  painstaking  work,   that   as 


objects  of  skilful  but  ill-advised  effort  they  were  excellent 
(see  p.  313).  Messrs.  Cutbush's  group  was  the  largest  that 
has  been  exhibited  at  a  show  iu  London  for  years. 

FRUIT. 

Compared  with  other  exhibits  at  the  show,  fruit  was  not 
largely  represented,  but  that  which  was  staged  was  excellent 
in  quality.  Considering  it  is  yet  early  in  the  season,  Grapes 
were  good  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  colour  was  deficient 
in  the  white  varieties.  Nectarines  were  shown  in  first-rate 
form,  the  fruits  being  large  and  well  coloured.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  few  dishes  of  Peaches  were  staged.  Cherries  were 
exceptionally  good,  those  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Hudson  and 
J.  MuIneoe  calling  for  special  mention.  Melons  were 
present  in  good  numbers,  and  one  named  Buscot  Park  Hero 
was  thought  sufficiently  good  for  the  distinction  of  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Orchard-house  trees  were  staged  by  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  whose  group  covered  201 
square  feet  of  space;  and  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  who 
staged  a  large  group  of  Cardinal  Nectarines  grown  in  pots. 

A  nice  collection  of  fruit  was  shown  by  Lord  Wantage, 
Lockinge  Park,  Wantage  (gr.,  Mr.  Fyfe),  and  it  was 
staged  in  quite  a  novel  and  picturesque  manner.  The 
fruit  was  very  choice,  including  pretty  little  Melons,  rather 
less  ,in  size  than  the  mammoth  fruits  of  Citrus  medica, 
White  Marseilles  Figs,  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries,  two 
dishes  of  Oranges,  several  dishes  of  small  Apples,  small 
fruits  of  Monstera  deliriosa,  yellow  and  red  Tomatos,  in- 
cluding tiny,  almost  perfectly  round  fruits  of  Sutton's 
Dessert ;  Cherries  Empress  Eugenie  and  twelve  bunches  of 
Grapes,  of  which  three  of  Madresfield  Court  deserve  special 
mention.  All  of  these  fruits  were  arranged  upon  wire  stands 
or  dishes  of  varying  height,  but  all  of  them  some  distance 
above  the  table ;  and  the  fruit  had  almost  to  be  looked  for 
amidst  the  most  enchanting  blossoms  of  that  delightful  Rose, 
Fortune's  Yellow,  that  is  one  of  the  features  of  Lord 
Wantage's  garden.  On  p.  339  we  .have  illustrated  this 
exhibit,  which,  although  exceedingly  pretty,  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  staged  had  the  choice  fruits  been  given  a 
little  more  prominence  among  the  fragrant,  unique-tinted 
Roses. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  fruit  came  from  Sir  J.  Pease, 
Bt,  M.P.,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough.  Yorks  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe).  It  included  Grapes,  Foster's  Seedling,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Early  Summer  Frontignan.  There  were 
grand  Nectarines,  in  Early  Rivers,  and  Pn-coce  de  Croncelles, 
Hutton  Hall  Gieen  Flesh,  Scarlet  Premier  Melons,  among 
others  were  good.  There  were  Citrons,  Imperial  Lemons,  two 
varieties  of  Tomatos,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Royal  Sovereign 
•Strawberry,  Downton,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon  Cherries, 
Czar  Plums,  and  Melon  Apples,  in  addition  to  a  fruit  of 
Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine,  nuking  a  collection  thoroughly 
worthy  the  Silver  Cup  awarded. 

A  collection  of  fruit  shown  by  G.  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P. , 
Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin),  was 
composed  of  Melons  in  five  varieties,  viz :— Pride  of  Stour- 
bridge, Hero  of  Lockinge,  Earl's  Favourite,  British  Queen, 
and  Buscot  Park  Hero,  the  latter  gaining  an  award  of  merit. 
The  remainder  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  small  dishes  of 
Apples,  and  two  dishes  of  Tomatos.  (Awarded  a  Silver  Gilt 
Knightian  Medal.)  This  collection  was  staged  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  shown  from  the  same  garden  at  the  Temple 
Show  last  year,  when  it  was  photographed  for  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  again  showed 
how  marvellously  well  Apples  may  be  preserved,  by  staging 
one  hundred  distinct  varieties  in  as  many  dishes,  all  of  which 
presented  an  appearance  as  good  as  might  be  expected  in 
December.  Some  of  the  freshest  were  Belle  Pontoise,  Hor- 
mead's  Pearmain,  Striped  Beefing,  Bismarck,  Chelmsford 
Wonder,  Sanspareil,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Murfetfs  Seedling, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder,  Smart's  Prince  Arthur, 
<fcc.  But  others  were  shown  well  that  should  now  be  quite 
out  of  season— Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  for  instance— which  was 
in  surprisingly  good  condition.  A  Silver  Cup  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Bunyard. 

Mr.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington,  Hereford, 
also  staged  one  hundred  dishes  of  Apples  in  one  hundred 
varieties,  and  the  fruits  were  in  excellent  condition.  Striped 
Beefing,  Royal  Russet,  Calville  Malingre,  Calville  Garibaldi, 
Tillington  Seedling,  Baxter's  Pearmain,  Hoary  Morning,  and 
a  fine  dish  of  May  Queen  were  particularly  fine  samples.  This 
exhibit  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  staged  three 
baskets  of  fruits  of  Cardinal  Nectarine,  also  a  dish  each  of 
Duke  of  York,  Duchess  of  Y'ork,  and  Prince  Edward  Peaches, 
the  last-named  being  by  far  the  largest  and  most  handsomely 
coloured  of  the  trio.  This  exhibit  was  backed  up  with  three 
small  trees  in  pots  of  Cardinal  Nectarine,  bearing  fruits. 

In  the  fine  collection  of  orchard-house  trees  exhibited  by 
Leopoldde  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  and  already 
referred  to,  were  to  be  seen  well-grown  specimens  in  fruit  of 
such  varieties  of  Cherries  as  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Bigarreau  de  Schrecken,  Transparent,  and  Count 
Atthems  Gage  Plums,  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines 
Early  Beatrice  Peach,  and  Grape  Royal  Muscadine.  The 
arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  trees  was  admirably  con- 
ceived, the  pots  being  hidden  from  view  by  the  employment 
of  Aralias,  Maples,  &c.  In  front  of  this  group,  and  arranged 
in  punnets,  were  shown  fine  fruits  of  several  of  the  foregoing 
varieties  of  Cherries,  Cardinal  Nectarine  and  Early  Prolific 
Plum.    To  this  exhibit  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 

The  group  of  fruit-trees  in  pots,  arranged  in  the  same  tent 
by  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  consisted  of  fine  specimen  trees 
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of  Cardinal  Nectarine.  The  trees  were  well  cropped,  the  fruits 
being  large  in  size,  and  highly  coloured.  This  variety  is  said  to 
ripen  ten  days  in  advance  of  Early  Rivers  (Silver  Cup). 

Messrs.  Carter,  of  High  Holborn,  exhibited  four  typical 
fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange  Melon. 


PARIS     EXHIBITION. 

THcthird  Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  opened  on  May  2:^., 
was  very  brilliant.  The  two  large  greenhouses  available  not 
providing  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  exhibits,  though 
some  were  arranged  in  the  open  air,  the  organising-committee 
were  authorised  to  make  use  also  of  the  large  SdHe-des-FStes  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  This  hall  was  filled  with  splendid  samples 
uf  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  from  MM.  Croux  et  Fils  of 
Cbatenay,  and  from  M.  Moser  of  Versailles  ;  MM.  Croix  also 
sent  some  deciduous  shrubs ;  MM.  Leveque  et  Fils, 
Jupeatj,  Georce  Boucher  et  Niklaus  magnificent  Roses. 

The  effect  of  the  plants  was  very  line,  as  they  were  arranged 
in  concentric  borders  round  a  fine  mass  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas  from  M.  Moseb.  In  the  same  hall  was  also  a 
good  show  of  vegetables  from  MM.  Vilmorin  et  Cie. 


Reonier,  of  Fontenay-sous-Bois,  the  first  collection  including 
Cattleya  Mossi%,  almost  all  the  Howers  with  white  sepals  and 
petals;  the  secondlot,  PhaVuopsis  amabilis,  Aphrodite,  and 
SchUleriana.  Only  two  amateurs,  M.  Robert  Lebaudv,  of 
Bougival,  and  M.  Magne,  of  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  sent 
interesting  collections. 

The  Orchids,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  fine,  and  well  varied, 
but  did  not  include  any  striking  novelties.  M.  Maro.v, 
of  Brunoy,  staged  chiefly  hybrids  obtained  by  him  ;  amcng 
them  Lielio-Cattleya  Martineti  var.  fiavescens,  a  new  variety, 
in  which  the  petals  and  sepals  have  the  colouring  of  Ljelia 
grandis  tenebrosa,  but  are  rather  clearer  ;  the  lip  is  a  rich 
purplish-red.  I  would  further  mention  Lselio-Cattleya  x 
Grand  Duchesse  Elizabeth,  L.  x  Imperatrice  de  Russie, 
Cattleya  x  Gaskelliana  superba.  some  pretty  varieties  of  C 
Mossia1,  Epidendrumxvitellino  Brienianum,  and  other  kinds. 

MM.  Dallemagne  et  CrE.  sent  some  fine  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria,  with  large  flowers  ;  and  some  good  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Mossiee  and  C.  Mendeli.  There  were  also  fine  Cattleyas  in 
the  groups  staged  by  M.  Bert,  MM.  Dcval  et  Fils,  M. 
Beranek,  and  M.  Cappe.  M.  Dalle  had,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  grouped  his  Orchids  very  elegantly  among  Palms, 
Ferns,  Dractenas,  and  other  ornamental  plants. 

M.  Jallier,  of  Neuilly,   formed  a  pretty  little  group,  in 


hung  with  photographs  of  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the 
Imperial  estate.  Finally,  this  house  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit,  principally  Apples,  sent  by  various  growers 
in  the  United  States. 

M.  Luceet,  President  of  the  Republic,  visited  the  Exhibi 
tion  on  Wednesday  morning,  accompanied  by  M.  Millerand 
Minister  of  Commerce  ;  M.  Jean-  Dopot,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  several  other  oflicials.  They  were  received  and 
shown  round  by  MM.  Vh;i;r,  Albert  Trtffaut,  Chatenav, 
Doin,  Georges  Mantin,  and  other  members  of  the  organisa- 
tion committee.  The  distinguished  visitors  expressed  much 
pleasure  and  admiration  at  the  excellence  of  the  horticultural 
display. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Wargrave  Gardeners'.—  The  last  of  the  fortnightly 
meetings  for  this  session  was  held  on  May  10.  The  Hon.  6ec. 
(Mr.  H.  Coleby)  read  a  paper  on  •*  Weeds,"  in  which  he  pointed 
out  their  use  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  either  as  food  for 
birds,  &c,  or  tending  to  support  the  salubrity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  as  furnishing  products  useful  in  medicine.  Their 
extensive  diffusion  over  the  earth  by  means  of  various 
appendages,  &c,  and  their  j  owers  of  vitality,  were  referred  to. 
The  exhibits  included  some  plants  of  Azalea  mollis  in  bloom, 
by  Mr.  Pope;  Cabbages,  by  Mr.  Fullbrook ;  and  a  basket  of 
Strawberries  (Royal  Sovereign)  Dy  Mr.  Haskett,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate. 

Shirley  and  Surrounding  Districts  Gardeners' and 
Amateurs'  Mutual  Improvement  Association.— The 

monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Socieiy  was  held  at  the  Parish 
Rooms,  Shirley,  Southampton,  on  Monday,  21»t  ult.,  Mr. 
B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding  overagood  attendance  of 
members.  An  interesting  discussion  took  place  en  "  Flower- 
ing Shrubs  and  Trees,"  initiated  by  Mr.  S.  Verdon,  of  the 
Red  Lodge  Nurseries,  Basset.  The  members  of  the  above 
had  their  annual  outing  on  Tnursday,  May  24,  visiting  the 
great  Temple  Show. 

Beckennam  Horticultural— Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Principal 
of  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  gave  an 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture  before  the  members  of  the 
Beckenham  Horticultural  Society  on  Friday,  May  25,  entitled, 
11  The  English  Tulip,  its  History,  Cultivation,  &c."  Intro- 
duced at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  Turkey, 
where  some  153  va-ieties  were  cultivated,  they  were  taken  up 
by  the  Dutch,  who  failed  to  make  any  great  improvements!?]. 
From  1S30  to  1S50  they  were  taken  up  by  English  growers, 
and  became  the  Mower  of  the  day.  Marked  improvements, 
especially  the  clear  centre,  were  obtained,  and  bulbs  fetched 
enormous  prices,  which  eventually  checked  their  culture; 
and  until  the  last  few  years  they  had  gone  almost  out  of 
cultivation,  a  few  growers  in  the  North  and  Midlands  only 
having  good  collections.  Of  late  years,  thanks  to  the 
National  Tulip  Society,  they  are  being  taken  up  by  south 
country  florists,  and  not  the  least  among  these  is  Mr.  Hall, 
who  illustrated  his  remarks  by  splendid  specimens  of  the 
bizaires,  bybh^mens,  roses,  breeders,  &c,  which  secured  three 
lsts,  one  3rd,  and  two  premier  blooms  at  the  recent  Katiunal 
Tulip  Society's  show.  The  English  Tulip  is  essentially  the 
flower  of  an  enthusiast.  The  seedlings  are  six  years  before 
they  produce  a  bloom  ;  the  so-called  self  or  breeder,  which 
may  at  any  time  then  develop  into  a  perfect  flamed  or 
feathered  flower,  and  once  rectified,  it  never  reverts  or 
chaDges,  but  produces  offsets  like  the  rectified  parent.  A 
number  of  questions  were  asked  at  the  close,  and  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  the  lecturer.  This  lecture  brought 
the  winter  session  to  a  i-lose.  M.  W. 


A  R  K  E  T  S. 


FlC.    115, — THE    HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT,  TARIS    EXHIBITION. 


The  Exhibition-house  reserved  for  the  French  Section  was, 
as  on  former  occasions,  effectively  arranged ;  most  of  the 
exhibitors  were  those  who  had  shown  analogous  collections 
at  former  exhibitions.  Suffice  it  then  to  mention  briefly  the 
tuberous  Begonias,  well  represented  by  the  firm  of  Vallerand 
of  Taverny,  and  including  single  and  double  varieties  of 
erecta,  cristata,  and  marmorata.  Begonias  were  sent  also  by 
M.  Billard,  of  Vesinet.  There  were,  further,  Z3nal  Pelar- 
goniums from  M.  Poirier,  of  Versailles  ;  and  P.  grandiflorum 
from  M.  Boutkhux  ;  •  a  group  of  Heaths,  very  compact  and 
healthy,  from  M.  Gentiliiomme,  of  Vincennes ;  large  single- 
flowered  Begonias  from  M.  Plet  ;  some  fine  Cannas  from  M. 
DuPANLoL'p;  and  from  the  firm  Billiard  et  Barre,  of 
Fontenay-aux-Roses,  who  also  showed  seedling  Colons. 
Variously  coloured  Pyrethrums  came  from  M.  Lafierre; 
some  fine  flowering  shrubs  from  M.  Desire  Bkunfai  ;  a 
collection  of  Caladiums  from  M.  Robert  Leraupv,  an  amateur 
of  Bougival  (gr.,  M.  Page),  these  formed  a  line  framework  for 
his  group  of  Orchids. 

Among  the  Orchids  the  exhibitors  were  more  numerous 
than  before.  I  would  mention  the  fine  groups  from  MM. 
Dallema<;ne  et  Cie.,  of  Rambouillet  ;  LESXTEI  R,  of  St. 
Cloud;;  Beranek  &  Dalle,  of  Paris;  Duval  et  Fir*,  of 
Versailles;  Maron,  of  Brunoy;  Cap™  et  Fii.s,  of  Le 
Vesinet;  and  Bert,  of  Bois,  Colombes.  Two  less  important 
groups  were  staged  by  M.   Piret,   of  Algenteuil,  and  M. 


the  centre  of  which  the  tall  racemes  of  Eremurus  robustus 
had  a  good  effect.  In  his  arrangement  were  Salvia,  Bougain- 
villea  glabra  Sanderiana,  Coleus,  Astilbe,  and  out-door 
flowering  plants. 

The  firm  of  Vilmorix-Andrieux  et  Cie  obtained,  as  usual, 
great  success  with  various  lots  of  annuals  and  biennial* ;  a  pretty 
group  of  alpines  in  the  open  air,  a  splendid  mass  of  Calceo- 
larias arranged  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  seedling  vegetables  and  flowers,  pricked  out  in 
pans,  and  having  but  four  or  five  leaves. 

M.  Halope,  of  Cherbourg,  showed  a  new  Rhododendron, 
R.  Griffith!  x  R.  arboreum,  with  large  Mowers,  white,  delicately 
flushed  with  rose  when  youug,  and  lightly  dotted  with 
reddish-brown.  ■ 

M.  po  Tremurav  nm  Way,  an  amateur  of  Paris,  sent  some 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  with  large  spathes,  and  a  few 
Orchids. 

In  the  house  devoted  to  foreign  exhibits  there  was  a 
splendid  lot  of  decorative  plants,  Palms,  Ferns,  &c,  staged 
by  M.  Van  den  Dalle,  head  gardener  at  Mont«  Carlo ;  and 
another  important  collection  from  the  houses  at  S.houbrunn, 
sent  by  H.I. M.  the  Emperok  of  Austria.  In  this  set  wer 
several  Orchids,  notably  a  grand  truss  of  Ccelogyne  Massange- 
ana  with  liv  Mural  racemes,  and  there  were  also  Palms, 
Anthuriums,  Bromeliads,  Philodendrons,  and  other  rarely. 
used  plants.     Two  adjacent  hcuses,   i.ot  yet   finished,  wtr.j 


COVENT  GARDEN,  MAY  31. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  pneos  on  any  particular 
oay,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  the 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day,  but  olten  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.] 


Arums         

Asparagus  ■•fern,' 

bunch      

Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms  ... 
Cattleyas,  per  dozen 
Bucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Gladiolus,  scarlet, 
per  dozen 

—  white,  per  doz. 
Ixi  s      per     dozrii 

bunches  ... 
Lilac,  white,  bunch 

—  mauve,  bunch... 
Lilium  Harrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Lilium  longittorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches ... 


Out  Flowers,  Ac— Average  Wholesale  Pri 
$.  H.  t-  <t. 

2  0-36 

2  0    2  6 
1 


6-2  6 
0-12  0 
0-  5  0 
0-  2  0 

0-  6  0 
6-  -2  6 

0-6  0 
6-6  0 
0     — 

0-5  0 

0-5  0 

0-15  0 


Maidenhair      Fern, 
per  doz.  bunches 

Marguerites,  p.  dos. 
bunches 

Mignonette.  12  *ron. 

Narciss,  Dble.  White, 
doz  buu. 

Narcissus,  Pheasant's 
Eye,  doz.  bun.... 

Odoi  itoelossums ,  doz . 

Hoses.  Red,  per  doz. 

—  Tea,  white,  doz. 

—  Safrano.  perdoa. 

—  Marecbal    Nicl, 
per  doz. 

—  Catherine  Ver- 
mel, per  doi  lm\ 

Smilax,  per  buuch 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Tulips,  per  bunch... 


CE3. 

8.  J.   I.  d. 

4  0-  S  0 

SO-       n 

4  Ot-  6  0 

2  6-4  0 

1  8-  8  0 
♦  «.«'• 

5  0-  5  0 

a  o-  s  o 

6  0-10  0 

4  0-  6  " 
4  0-50 

no-i'i 

0  8-16 
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Plants  in  Pots, 
t. 
Acacias,  per  dozen  12 
Adiantranm,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vitae, var.  ,doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  IS 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  S 
Dracaenas,  var.,doz,  12 

—  viridis,  per  doz.  9 
Dutch     Hyacinths, 

per  doz 8 

Ericas,  var., per  doz.  12 
Buonymus,  variou  s, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,      var., 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in    variety, 
per  dozen     ...    4 


— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

*.  d.  s.  d. 

Ferns  .small,  per  100  4  0-60 
Kicns  elastica,  each  16-76 
Foliage  plants,  var., 

each         

Genistas,  per  doz.... 
Lily  of  Valley,  each 
Lycopodiums,  doz. 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen 
Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen 

—  Ivyleal,perdoz, 
Spim-as,  per  dozen.. 
Tulips,  per  doz.     ... 


d.  g.  d. 

0-18  0 

0-7  0 

0-36  0 

0-86  0 

0-10  6 

0-30  0 

0-10  0 

0-30  0 

0-18  0 

0-15  0 

0-36  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

10-50 

0  0-90 
19-30 
3  0-10 

8  0-12  0 
6  0-90 

1  0-15  0 


8  0-12  0 
S  0-10  0 
8  0-12  0 
16-26 


Frdit.— Averaoi  Wholesale  Pbicis. 


Apples,  Tasmanian 
(various  sorts; 
case      

Apples,  Victorian, 
cases       

Apricots,  box  24  ... 

Bananas,  bunch   .. 

Cherries,  per  box ... 

—  in  sieve 

—  strikes 

Figs  ( New),  p.  doz. 
Gooseberries,  ] ks 

—  in  sieves 
Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.   ... 

—  Gros.Maroc,  lb. 

—  Muscats,    new, 
per  lb.  .. 


I.  (1.    S.  d. 


S  0-11  0 


8  0- 
1  0- 

6  0- 

1  6- 

7  0- 
4  0 

2  0- 

2  0 

3  0- 

1  6- 
3  6- 


12  0 

1  6 
9  0 

2  6 
9  0 

4  0 

4  0 

.1  0 
4  0 


Grapes, Belgian, p.  lb. 
Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Glass  A. 

Class  B. 
Oranges,  per  case... 

—  Blood 

—  Denia  (various) 

—  Valentia 
Peaches,  per  dozen 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 
Pines,  each 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 

—  French  B.ll.W. 
01b.  gross 


f.  d.  i.  d. 

13-20 
10-19 

15  0-21  0 
6  0-  9  0 

12  0-24  0 

12  0     — 
9  0-25  0 

20  0-24  0 

18  0-24  0 
6  0-90 
1  9-  3  0 


2  6- 
0  9- 


3  0 
1  3 


(For  remainder  of  Markets  and  Weather,  seep.  viii. ) 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

— . — 

Apple-trees  Dying  :  E.  H.  The  plants  sent 
appear  to  have  been  planted  in  very  unsuitable 
soil,  or  in  one  that  has  received  a  dressing  of 
some  substance  (chemical  probably)  injurious  to 
plaut  life  ;  moreover  the  roots  are  infested  with 
American-blight.  The  fungus  observed  on  the 
roots  and  root-stock  has  apparently  followed,  not 
caused,  the  death  of  the  trees  ;  as  also  the  brown, 
dried  patches  noticeable  on  the  stems. 

Black  Currant  Mite  :  Bristolian.  The  questions 
you  put  would  be  better  addressed  to  a  solicitor. 
1  and  2  are  legal  questions  ;  3,  if  the  buds  had 
been  cut  open  last  autumn,  it  is  possible  the 
mites  could  have  been  detected  with  a  micro- 
scope, but  they  are  very  difficult  to  find  ;  4,  yes, 
certainly. 

Books:  D.  ','.,433.  Boulger's  Familiar  Trees.  The 
new  edition  of  Ann  Pratt's  Flowering  Trees 
(Warne  &  Co.).  The  Lindley  Library  is  open  to 
inspection  on  application. — O.  Taylor.  Farming 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit :  Market-garden  Hus- 
1/andry,  by  W.  H.  Ablett(  Chapman  tV  Hall,  Ltd., 
11,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.  C. ); 
My  Gardener,  by  H.  W.  Ward,  you  might  find  a 
useful  and  suggestive  work.  It  is  published  by 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  .Street, 
London,  E.C.  We  know  of  no  work  treating  of 
the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants  for  market. 
A  good  cultural  manual,  Choice  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Flowering  Plants,  by  the  late  B.  S. 
Williams,  and  sold  at  the  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  would  be  found  of 
use.  Fruit  Farming  for  Profit,  by  G.  Buuyard, 
and  sold  by  F.  Bunyard,  Week  Street,  Maidstone, 
is  indispensable.  We  are  unable  to  give  the 
prices  of  the  various  books. — F.  Y.  There  is  no 
work  that  we  are  acquainted  with  published 
weekly  or  monthly  on  estate  work  or  on  forestry. 

Carnations  Dying-off  :  G.  Henley.  The  roots 
are  infested  with  eel-worms,  introduced  with 
the  pasture-loam.  There  is  no  cure,  and  you 
must  throw  the  plants  away  ;  and  for  the  future, 
use  a  loam  that  has  been  at  the  least  two  years 
in  stack,  aud  kept  free  from  all  herbage.  Such 
a  soil  seldom  contains  eel-worms,  wire- worms,  or 
weevil-grubs. 

Carpet-bed:  E.  J.  G.  We  would  advise  you  to 
send  to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
for  their  little  book  of  designs,  and  list  of  plants. 

Coloured  Plates  :  San  Francisco.  Enquire  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London. 

Cucumber-roots  :  Ilr.  JFaters.  Eel-worms,  no 
cure.  Clear  out  soil  and  plants,  and  make  a 
fresh  start  with  soil  and  plants  from  a  new  source. 
Read  advice  to  G.  Henley. 


Garden  Mowing-machines  Driven  by  Mechani- 
cal Power:  11.  There  are  several  of  these 
machines  on  the  market.  Two,  one  driven  by 
steam  and  oue  by  electricity,  were  figured  in 
these  pages  on  March  28,  1896.  We  do  not 
know  the  names  of  the  dealers,  but  the  inventor 
in  both  cases  is  W.J.Stephensou-Peach.M.I.M.E., 
of  Askew  Hill,  Burton-on-Trent,  and  Professor 
of  Engineering  to  Bepton  School  and  Cheltenham 
College. 

Ixia  :  Constant  Reader.  Ixia  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  Iridaceous  plants,  and  includes  a  number 
of  species.  The  plants  have  bulbs  with  deciduous 
f  ol  i  age. a  in  1  produce  variously  coloured  flowers  upon 
long  slender  spikes.  The  bulbs  may  be  obtained 
in  autumn  from  any  of  the  nurserymen.  Ixias 
are  not  generally  hardy,  but  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties  they  are  known  to  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  specially-prepared  soil  in  warm 
situations.  We  should  not  plant  them  in  the 
mixed  flower  border  as  you  suggest,  but  if  it  is 
wished  to  cultivate  them  out  of  doors  it  would 
be  better  to  select  a  little  border  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  plant-stove  or  forcing-house,  where  the 
whole  power  of  the  sun's  rays  is  felt,  and  where 
the  soil  is  kept  partially  warm,  owing  to  the 
heated  structure.  Take  out  the  soil  a  couple  of 
spits  deep,  put  in  plenty  of  drainage  material, 
and  cover  it  with  sods,  grassy  side  downwards. 
Then  till  in  with  a  light,  very  sandy,  moderately 
rich  soil,  in  which  the  bulbs  may  be  planted  in 
autumn.  After  flowering  in  early  summer  the 
bulbs  may  be  lifted  and  thoroughly  ripened  by 
drying  off,  or,  if  the  bulbs  be  not  lifted,  the 
ground  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  for  a 
month  after  the  leaves  have  faded.  Their  culti- 
vation in  pots  is  much  more  simple,  and  generally 
more  satisfactory  also.  They  merely  require 
protection  from  frost,  and  if  started  early,  they 
will  give  a  quantity  of  pretty  flowers  in  spring. 

Lilies  after  Flowering  :  E.  W.  Apply  water  in 
moderate  quantities  till  the  leaves  and  stems 
turn  yellow,  then  withhold  it  and  turn  the  pots 
on  their  sides  under  a  west  or  east  wall  till 
September  or  October,  when  repotting  may  be 
performed.  It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to 
repot  a  potful  of  bulbs  entire,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  bulbs  are  very  much  packed  in  the 
pots  that  shaking-out  is  required.  This  for  the 
private  gardeners ;  market  men  pot  singly 
because  their  saleable  stock  is  thereby  increased. 
To  lay  a  potful  of  Lily  bulbs,  Richardias,  &c,  on 
its  side  on  the  earth  when  dried  off,  is  a  far 
superior  practice  than  to  store  the  pots  of 
bulbs,  or  the  bulbs  only,  in  a  dry  store.  Lilies 
grown  in  pots  and  treated  properly  do  not 
deteriorate. 

Lily  Disease  :  E.  F.  H.  A  bad  case  ;  destroy  the 
bulbs  by  fire,  and  do  not  plant  again  in  the 
same  locality. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — Ignoramus.  1.  Thuia 
gigantea  ;  2.  perhaps  Abies  balsamea  ;  3,  Pinus 
Laricio  ;  4,  P.  Strobus  ;  5,  Thuia  orientalis. — 
J.  A.  Eulophia  Phillipsia\  Rolfe.— G.  M.  Pruuus 
Padus. — J.  F.  Coronilla  Emerus.' — A.  B.  1, 
Iponnea  sinuata,  probably  ;  2,  Dendrobium 
Parishi  ;  3,  Abutilon  megapotamicum  ;  4, 
Clerodendron  Thomsonice  ;  5,  Allamanda 
cathartica  ;  ti,  Sedum  carneum  variegatum  ; 
7,  Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum. — E.  D.  Laslia 
purpurata,  fine  in  colour  though  otherwise  not 
remarkable.—  G.  H.  S.  I,  .Eseulus  flava  ;  2, 
Prunus  Padus.  —  Vox.  Lobelia  gracilis,  a  pretty 
plant  for  pot. — In  a  small  tin  spice-box.  1,  Litho- 
spermum  purpureo  -  cceruleuni ;  2,  Anchusa 
.  italica.  — F.  J.  C.  Saxif raga  by pnoides.  — Leedsii. 
Will  you  please  send  more  specimens,  and  as 
good  ones  as  possible  ? 

Narcissus  Diseased  :  F.  L.  S.  Another  case  of 
the  Sclerotium  disease,  referred  to  on  April  21 
and  May  19.  Iu  the  present  instance  the  scle- 
rotia  or  resting  stage  of  the  fungus  is  present  in 
the  dead  leaves.  In  soils  liable  to  this  disease  it 
would  appear  that  the  only  course  open  is  to  lift 
the  bulbs  after  each  flowering  season,  and  to  re- 
plant later.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  l(i, 
1S98,  p.  42,  a  method  of  treating  Liliums  for  a 
similar  disease  is  described.  The  bulbs  were 
lifted,  and  before  replanting  in  the  autumn  were 
thoroughly  shaken  with  flowers-of-sulphur  in  a 
bag.     At  the  same  time  the  outer  dry  scales  of 


Narcissus,  which  contain  these  resting  sclerotia, 

should  be  removed  and  destroyed. 
Peach-leaves  :    G.    F.      The  leaves  are  affected 
.     with  a  fungus  called  the  Shot  Hole  fuDgus.  Burn 

all  the  leaves,  and   cut  away  the  young  wood. 

Next  year  spray  the  trees  j  ust  as  the  leaves  are 

coming  out,  with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Plum  Shoots:  H.  A.  Your  Plum  shoots  have 
overgrown  themselves,  but  why  we  cannot  tell. 
Probably  too  luxuriant  food,  or  too  much  water. 

Recently  Planted  Conifers  in  Clayey  Soil  : 
J.  C.  An  occasional  application  of  water  at  the 
root  may  be  made  in  dry  weather,  but  it  should 
follow  an  examination  of  the  soil,  as  although 
appearing  dry  at  the  top,  it  may  not  be  in  need 
of  water  a  few  inches  below.  Syringing  with 
clear  water  in  the  evening,  and  even  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  in  hot  weather,  will  do  much  in  re- 
establishing the  plants,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
render  root-watering  unnecessary.  Be  careful  not 
to  apply  rich  mulches  of  stable-manure. 

Recovery  of  Expenses  to  Inspect  Garden  : 
Nursery  Manager.  We  should  advise  you  to 
consult  a  solicitor. 

Seed  :  de  Laet  Contich.  Pentaclethra  macrophylla, 
a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  but  in  all  probability 
the  seeds  will  not  germinate,  as  they  appear  to 
be  dead.     They  require  great  heat. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime  as  a  Dressing  for 
Narcissus,  Iris,  &c.  :  E.  W.  A  alight  dress- 
ing, say,  4  oz.  per  square  yard,  may  be  dug  in 
before  the  bulbs  are  planted  (not  put  round  the 
bulbs) ;  a  few  surface  dressings  may  be  applied 
after  growth  has  begun,  the  land  being  after- 
wards stirred  at  short  intervals  of  time. 

Tomato-plants  Diseased  :  Tomato.  The  first 
consignment  of  material  showed  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  Tomato-leaf  mould,  or  rust  (Clados- 
porium  fulvum)  ;  but  as  a  fresh  lot  has  just 
come  to  hand,  a  further  examination  will  be 
made.  Spraying  seems  to  be  the  right  thing  to 
check  the  disease,  but  we  do  not  know  the  action 
of  the  fungicide  you  are  using.  The  fungicide  for 
Tomato  diseases  must  be  one  which  adheres  well 
to  the  foliage.  Potassium  sulphide  does  this 
fairly  well ;  but  better  results  have  been  obtaine 
from  Bordeaux  Mixture,  because  the  lime  in  it 
renders  it  more  adhesive.  The  strength  used  is 
4  lb.  copper-sulphate  and  4  lb.  quicklime  in  each 
50  gallons  c'  water.  The  first  spraying  should 
be  made  about  three  weeks  after  the  plants  are 
transplanted ;  other  three  or  four  sprayings 
follow  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. — 
M.  J.  The  fruits  are  affected  by  Cladosporium 
Lycopersici,  the  cause  of  the  so-called  "spot." 
Use  sulphide  of  potassium,  \  oz.  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  as  a  preventative,  and  burn  every 
affected  fruit. — F.  B.  The  plant  sent  is  attacked 
by  the  so-called  "sleepy  disease,"  caused  by  a 
minute  fungus— Fusarium  Lycopersici  ;  for  a 
full  description  of  which  we  would  refer  you  to 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1895,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  707,  709. 
Fungicides  are  of  no  avail,  the  roots  being  first 
attacked,  and  the  parasite  is  internal.  Mix  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fresh  lime  with  the  soil, 
especially  if  Tomatos  are  grown  successively  in 
the  same  beds.  If  an  attack  is  severe,  the  soil 
should  be  thrown  out,  and  the  walls  lime- 
washed.  The  old  soil  should  be  sterilised  with 
lime,  or  baked. 
Yellowing  of  the  Leaves  of  a  Vine  :  G.  W.  G. 
The  result  of  sunburn  and  deficient  ventilation. 
The  early  summer  months  give  the  forcing- 
gardener  much  to  do,  and  he  must  be  ever  alert 
by  day  to  reduce  or  increase  the  ventilation  of 
his  forcing-houses  without  the  least  delay. 

Wireworms  :  H.  8.  As  traps  for  immediate  use, 
put  sliced  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  Potatos  about 
among  the  rows  of  vegetables  suffering  from  these 
pests,  burying  the  slices  or  half  roots  just  beneath 
the  soil,  examining  them  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days,  and  clearing  the  creatures  off  into  a 
vessel.  Wireworms  have  much  partiality  for  the 
roots  of  Lettuces,  and  it  is  a  great  protection  to 
sow  Lettuce-seed  rather  thickly  between  the 
lines  of  such  vegetables,  as  Parsley,  Carrots,  &c. 


Specimens,  Photographs,  &<■.,  receiveo  with  thanks.— 
G.  B.  M.— G.  C.  C— Dr.  Bona  via.— H.  Low  &  Co. 

Comhtjhicatxons  Received. — Hills  Bros..  San  Francisco — 
W.  G.  S.,  Leeds— G.  C.  C— D.  R.  W.,  many  thanks— 
W.  T.  T.  D.— Carl  Hansen,  Copenhagen.— W.  F.— Captain 
Walker— A.  O'N.— R.  D.— B.  H.  J. -Wild  Rose— W.  H.  A.— 
J.  S.— J.  J.  W.-J.  B.-W.  W.— H.  W.-N.-J.  A. 
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DELAGOA  BAY. 
^AUR  correspondent,  Dr.  Hans  Schinz,  of 
^-'  Zurich,  has  published  in  the  Bulletin  dc 
I'Berbier  Boissier  some  notes  founded  on  the 
observations  and  collections  of  a  missionary 
•(Rev.  Henri  Junod),  from  which  we  condense 
the  following  particulars.  The  observations 
of  M.  Junod  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood 
•of  Rikatla — that  is,  amongst  the  hills  of  the 
Lorenzo  Marques  district. 

Climate. 

The  year  may  be  distinctly  divided  into  two 
portions — the  wet  season,  and  the  dry  season.  To 
the  natives  of  Delagoa  the  year  begins  at  a  time 
equivalent  to  the  European  July,  as  about  that 
season  a  tree  they  call  Nkouhlou  comes  into  leaf, 
and  they  begin  field-work  again.  The  country  is 
still  much  parched  ;  the  Nlcanye,  the  most  valuable 
trees  (Sclerocarya  caffra )  are  leafless  ;  on  every  side 
the  fields  have  been  burnt  to  encourage  tbe 
growth  of  fresh  grass  for  cattle,  or  to  clear  off  the 
underwood.  At  this  season,  Helicrysum  parvi- 
dorum  puts  forth  its  very  small  flowers  in  corymbs, 
covering  large  areas,  and  sometimes  growing  quite 
into  little  bushes.  The  sky  is  clear.  North  winds 
are  prevalent  :  the  dews  furnish  a  little  moisture. 

Throughout  August  the  dryness  contiuues,  but 
certain  trees  spring  into  leaf  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Amongst  others,  Strychnos  spinosa  develops  sud- 
denly after  an  unfavourable  spring,  and  in  spite  of 
the  scorching  sun.     The  buds  have  no  hard  sheath 


or  bud-scales  to  break  through,  as  in  this  country 
it  never  freezes,  and  they  need  no  such  protection. 
Another  tree  that  now  comes  into  green  and  deli- 
cate leaf  is  Connarus  africauus,  which  forms  great 
forests  in  the  estuary  of  Nkomati  and  other  parts  of 
tbe  country. 

According  to  M.  Nevill,  the  Durban  astronomer, 
there  is  usually  in  the  last  week  of  August  a 
tempest  of  rain,  ending  tbe  dry,  and  inaugurating 
the  wet  season.  But  such  storms  occur  at  other 
times  during  winter  ;  and  we  do  not  at  Lorenco 
Marques,  as  a  rule,  expect  the  rainy  season  to  set 
in  so  soon. 

September,  in  fact,  seems  often  to  be  part  of  the 
dry  season — at  least  at  Delagoa.  The  heat  is  still 
quite  dry,  especially  when  the  north  winds  blow, 
as  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  transitional 
month.  If  rain  has  fallen  early,  the  vegetation 
flourishes  magnificently ;  the  natives  hasten  to 
sow  their  Maize.  In  the  woods,  where  the  tree- 
trunks  are  blackened  by  the  fires  until  they  look 
like  charcoal,  in  a  few  days  a  tender  turf  appears, 
bright,  with  large,  yellow  Hibiscus,  violet  Polygala, 
a  large  Lily  (Crinum  Forbesianum),  with  rosy 
flowers,  more  than  ten  of  them  on  one  stem.  This 
is  the  seaaon  when  many  of  the  insects  appear.  If 
no  rain  falls,  the  undergrowth  is  retarded,  but  the 
treeB  are  less  easily  affected.  Connarus  is  covered 
with  beautiful  rosy  blooms,  and  various  sorts  of 
Acacia  now  flower,  among  them  Albizzia  fastigiata, 
which  is  abundant  id  forests  and  on  cultivated 
land.  Sclerocarya  caffra,  ''Nkanye,"  now  puts 
forth  new  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and 
the  flowers  open  ;  the  males  are  borne  on  long 
spikes,  the  female  flowers  isolated  and  nearly 
sessile — they  are  dioecious.  The  •'Nkouhlou''  is 
also  in  bloom. 

In  October,  the  glory  of  the  vegetation  is  at  its 
highest  point.  The  rains  have  now  well  begun, 
and  all  the  trees  are  in  flower.  Papilionaceous 
plants  of  every  sort  abound,  some  small  and  con- 
cealed, others  creeping  over  other  plants.  The 
flowers  fall  from  the  trees,  insects  appear  abun- 
dantly, and  there  are  great  caterpillars,  considered 
eatable  by  the  natives,  and  that  strip  the  trees  of 
leaves.  So  abundant  is  the  sap  that  the  branches 
put  out  fresh  foliage,  and  this  persists  until  June 
or  July.  Mosquitos  appear,  there  is  more  moisture, 
the  nebulosity  is  45  per  cent. 

In  November,  the  fruits  of  the  "Nkouhlou"  are 
ready.  Curious  Almonds,  with  a  black,  greasy, 
bitter  kernel,  covered  with  a  white  pulp  with  a 
yellow  skin,  and  delicious  in  flavour  ;  the  natives 
make  much  use  of  it.  Many  fresh  kinds  of  plants 
appear  ;  Striga,  amongst  others,  S.  lutea  (Scrophu- 
lariaceaq,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  Maize  or  other 
plants.  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  fine  species, 
with  rosy  flowers,  in  Rikatla,  in  a  low  and  inundated 
spot.  Iu  this  month,  the  thermometer  most  fre- 
quently registers  more  than  401  C.  (104°  F.),  and  there 
are  fewer  clouds  and  rain  than  in  January,  which 
is  the  hottest  month.  The  nights  become  warmer, 
the  evenings  often  stormy,  southerly  winds  prevail. 

In  December  another  fruit  ripeus  similar  to  a 
large  Apricot,  which  the  natives  call  Bohirubi,  and 
of  which  they  make  excellent  wine.  Maize  begins 
to  ripen.  Among  the  underwood  grows  a  splendid 
orange  Gladiolus  ;  and  in  the  fields  a  Lily,  with 
gimlet-like  tips  to  the  leaves,  and  with  recurved 
petals  brick-red,  streaked  with  yellow.  This  is  the 
Gloriosa  virescens.  In  December  and  January  the 
worst  storms  appear,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
thunder  for  two  hours  without  intermission. 

Iu  January  the  Sorgho,  Millet,  and  Maize  (at  least, 
the  first  crop  of  the  former)  are  ripe.  This  and 
February  are  the  most  rainy  months,  the  sand 
being  often  so  saturated  that  streams  are  formed 
along  the  roads.  The  nights  are  distressing,  the 
mean  minimum  reading  being  C.  21  "68°  (70      ,  F. ). 

But  February  is  the  worst  mouth.  The  air  is 
stifling,  especially  at  night.  The  natives  rejoice  in 
the  Sclerocarya  fruits,  now  ripe  and  resembling 
large  yellowish  Plums,  tasting  strongly  of  turpen- 
tine, and  of  which  they  make  and  consume 
large  quantities  of  an  alcoholic  drink  resembling 


lemonade.  Certain  grasses  are  by  now  over  6  feet 
high. 

March  is  usually  welcome,  as  the  nights  are  then 
cooler.  In  the  fields  the  natives  gather  in  their 
Beans  and  Pistachios.     The  rain  decrease*. 

In  April  the  change  is  more  marked.  The  nebu- 
losity falls  from  40  to  25  per  cent.  :  the  rainfall 
from  74  to  2  mm.  The  natives  raise  drying  places 
of  branches  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and  here 
expose  the  black  Peas  and  Pistachios  that  they 
have  collected.  Growth  stops,  though  some  plants 
continue  to  bloom,  among  them  many  small  Cucur- 
bitaceous  plants  that  abound  in  the  fields,  and  wind 
round  the  dry  stems  of  Maize. 

May  and  June  complete  the  cycle.  Many  trees 
now  lose  their  leaves,  but  most  of  them  retain  them 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  winter.  The 
rainfall  is  but  about  28  mm.  in  May,  and  5  mm.  in 
June ;  vegetation  is  scorched  off  the  slopes,  and 
despite  wmter-dews  there  is  soon  seen  over  all  that 
grey  look  which  later,  when  the  annual  burning  is 
over,  may  even  be  called  black. 

Such  is  tbe  procession  of  the  seasons  in  Delagoa. 

The  Floka. 

Delagoa  constitutes  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozambique,  and  therein 
(Rev.  H.  JuDod)  spent  seven  years  (1SS9— 1S96), 
at  the  station  at  Rikatla,  about  12  miles  from 
Lorenco  Marques. 

I  collected  specimens  of  about  400  plants,  and 
do  not  think  that  I  neglected  many  Phanerogams 
or  Cryptogams  to  be  found  in  the  environs  of 
Rikatla  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  region  was  the  one 
most  accessible  to  me,  and  to  it  my  remarks  apply. 

Botanically  speaking,  this  plain  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Loren  o  Marques  includes  several  distinct 
tracts.  There  are  the  dry  sandy  hills,  sloping 
south  and  north,  like  parallel  ripple-marks  on  an 
old  sea  bottom,  and  scarcely  exceeding  120  to  150 
feet  in  height.  Then  there  are  corresponding 
depressions  or  gullies  between  these  hills.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  there  is  usually  some  stagnant  salt 
water,  full  of  Mariscus,  Cyperus,  Carex,  Papyrus, 
and  other  monocotyledons. 

Next,  to  consider  these  tracts  more  in  detail. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  vegetation  that  is  rather 
poor,  considering  that  the  cbmate  is  tropical,  yet 
richer  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
poorness  of  the  red  or  white  sandy  soil. 

The  natives  have  cleared  most  of  the  country, 
but  spared  fruit-bearing  trees,  so  that  these  may 
be  found  even  in  fields  of  Maize  and  other  crops. 
There  is  no  velvety  turf  ;  the  grass  is  coarse  and 
sparse.  AmoDg  the  trees  that  are  most  valued  by 
the  natives  is  the  Sclerocarya  caffra,  Nkanye,  found 
everywhere  here,  and  the  fruits  of  which  yield  fruit 
and  drink.  The  leaves  of  these  trees  fall  in  the 
dry  season,  and  sometimes  in  spring,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  a  caterpillar.  From  these  they  quickly 
recover  and  put  out  new  leaves. 

Strychnos  spinosa  bears  great  green  fruits  like 
balls.  These  in  times  of  famine  are  used  as  food. 
Other  native  trees  there  are  not  yet  determined, 
and  with  local  names  of  impossible  pronunciation. 

Vangueria  infausta  has  a  welcome  fruit,  some- 
thing like  a  Medlar  ;  Albizzia  fastigiata  is  pretty 
in  spring,  with  masses  of  white  flowers  :  Ptero- 
carpus  erinaceus  we  call  the  Blood-tree,  as  it  has  a 
red  sap  that  stains  the  hands.  Then  there  are 
Eugenia  cordata,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Palms, 
of  the  leaves  of  some  of  which  the  natives  make 
baskets. 

There  are  also  many  shrubs,  including  Tecoma 
capensis,  with  trusses  of  brick-red  bloom  :  Cassia 
Petersiana,  and  a  smaller  species,  C.  mimosoides, 
about  S  inches  high.  Of  this  there  are  two  forms, 
one  found  on  the  hills,  and  another  with  longer 
leaves  and  pods,  in  the  valleys.  Ochna  atro- 
purpurea,  usually  about  tbe  same  height,  rists  to 
more  than  ,'i  feet  in  the  woods.  I  would  here  men- 
tion Mundula  tuberosa,  a  papillionaceous  shrub, 
with  silvery  leaves  ;  and  Grewia  occidentalis,  with 
violet  starry  flowers  ,  and  a  caoutchouc  tree, 
Landolphia  spec. 
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Round  the  conical  native  huts  that  form  the 
village  a  screen  of  trees  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  up.  On  the  Mimosas  grow  Lianas  ;  one  a 
yellow  Groundsel,  with  broad  leaves,  Senecio  del- 
toidens  ;  another,  Verncnia  angulifera,  has  violet 
flowers. 

Of  herbaceous  plants  on  the  sandy  slopes,  I 
counted  in  June  (the  beginning  of  winter)  thirty 
species,  all  in  bloom  on  the  same  day.  In  July,  at 
Rikatla,  I  admired  the  flowers  of  Hibiscus  surrat- 
tensis,  a  yellow  Mallow,  with  deep  purple  base  to 
the  corolla  ;  and  Sida  cordifolia  and  S.  rhombi- 
folia,  Abntilon  indicum,  and  A.  sonneraticum. 
Near  these  grew  a  number  of  small  Cucurbitaceous 
plants,  whose  leaves  and  small  pointed  leaves  serve 
the  natives  as  vegetables  ;  they  were  Momordica 
fcetida  and  Coccinia  jatropha:folia.  In  the  fallow 
lands  grew  also  two  species  of  Melhania,  a  sort  of 
large  Potentilla,  one  citron-yellow,  the  other  a  fine 
golden  colour.  I  also  gathered  a  curious  labiate, 
bearing  violet  leaves  at  the  tips  of  the  stems,  which 
from  a  distance  look  like  flowers.  M.  J.  Briquet 
considers  this  belongs  to  a  new  genus,  in  which  the 
two  anterior  stamens  are  close  to  the  anthers  ;  this 
is  Henrizygia  junodia.  Later  on,  when  the  first 
rains  have  fallen,  the  tracts  annually  cleared  by 
burning  vegetate  again.  Then  appear  numerous 
Polygala,  P.  capillaris,  P.  Quartiniana,  P.  serpen- 
taria,  P.  Rehmani ;  Oleoma  hirta,  0.  monophylla 
var.  cordata,  0.  chilocalyx  ;  the  pretty  yellow 
Commelina  africana,  and  the  delicate  blue 
Forskahlei.  Now  too  the  Lilies  open  ;  among  them 
the  splendid  Crinum  Forbesianum,  with  large, 
rosy  flowers,  eight  or  ten  on  a  stein.  This  grows  in 
wonderful  masses  brilliant  against  its  blackened, 
burnt  surroundings.  Another  Crinum  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  a  white  or  very  faint  pink  flower,  is 
found  near  Mabota,  between  Loreni;o  Marques  and 
Rikatla.  In  December  many  species  of  Indigofera 
open  :  polycarpa,  tristis,  and  podophylla.  There 
are  two  pretty  yellow  climbing  Rhynchosia, 
R.  gibba  and  R.  minima.  Then  there  is  the 
Abrus  precatorius  with  its  pretty  scarlet,  black- 
tipped  seeds,  and  A.  pulchellus.  In  January  or 
February,  Gloriosa  virescens  blooms  in  the  copses 
and  fields  ;  it  has  reflexed  petals,  brick-red  marked 
with  yellow,  and  very  effective.  In  the  dry  and 
cool  winter,  Helichrysum  parviflorum  appears. 
The  yellow  flower  is  insignificant  singly,  but  when, 
as  here,  it  grows  in  masses,  it  colours  the  whole 
country  for  several  weeks. 

Between  the  sand-hills  are  the  gullies,  some- 
times damp  and  swampy,  sometimes  dry.  In  these 
marshes  grows  Nymphrea  stellata,  with  fine  violet 
flowers  ;  and  Limnanthemum  Thunbergianum, 
which  is  not  very  common.  I  also  found  Lagaro- 
siphon  muscoides,  with  small  white  floating  flowers 
like  Ranunculus  fluviatilis.  There  were  numerous 
Potamegetons,  Mariscus  Dregeanus,  M.  radiatus, 
M.  capensis,  Carex  pseudocyperus,  and  Juncus. 
These  ponds  are  sometimes  bordered  with  marshy 
black  ground,  where  a  distinctive  flora  is  developed 
not  tropical.  The  great  violet  Hibiscus  diversifolius, 
more  than  six  feet  high,  is  found  here  ;  and  another 
less  remarkable  species,  H.  Trionum  occurs,  with 
others,  in  the  gullies  of  Angoana.  At  the  foot  of 
these  tall  plants  is  a  Hydrocotyle,  much  resembling 
our  European  species,  H.  bonariensis.  Many 
Papilionaceous  plants  and  Composites  are  peculiar 
to  this  district,  among  them  Polygonum  tomento- 
sum,  and  P.  lanigerum.  Towards  the  sandy  slopes 
is  a  drier  region  with  many  fine  Orchis,  one 
resembling  0.  militaris.  There  are  Striga=>,  with 
rather  large  purplish  flowers,  a  new  species, 
S.  Junodi  (other  species,  the  orange  S.  lutea  and 
the  violet  S.  gesneroides,  grow  on  the  hills),  Vahlia 
capensis,  and  other  plants.  At  the  very  foot  of  the 
hills,  in  the  white  sand  bordering  the  gully  among 
the  poor  herbage,  is  Helichrysum  spec,  stunted, 
and  like  a  little  Saxifrage,  and  its  relation  H. 
elegantissimum,  a  white  and  yellow  immortelle,  of 
which  there  are  many  species  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  also  here  the  orange  Tephrosia  discolor 
and  Eriosema  cajanoides,  and  E.  parviflorum. 
Beyond  these  the  limit  of  the  hill  flora  is  reached. 


In  addition  to  these  two  distinct  botanical 
regions,  there  are  two  others  worth  mention  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rikatla.  The  forest  of  Mora- 
kouene  is  a  large  district,  covering  the  estuary  of 
the  river  Nkomati.  Where  the  trees  grow  thickly, 
almost  impenetrably,  there  are  but  few  small 
plants.  But  in  other  places  are  many  shrubs  that 
I  have  already  mentioned,  besides  other  and 
apparently  local  forms.  The  predominating  tree  is 
Connarus  africanus,  or  Afzelia  cuanzensis,  called 
the  African  Mahogany,  with  hard  wood,  a  rosy 
flower,  and  fruits  like  two  brown  valves,  which 
divide  as  they  ripen,  and  display  handsome  black 
seeds  touched  with  orange. 

There  are,  in  the  forest,  giant  Euphorbia-like 
candelabra,  great  yellow  Cacti,  and  other  fleshy 
plants  difficult  to  collect  and  to  dry.  On  the 
oldest  trees  I  found  the  only  Dendrophilous  Orchid 
of  this  country — Cymbidium  Sandersoni,  I  believe  it 
to  be.  Dr.  Liengme  told  me  he  found  another 
magnificent  white  species  near  Lake  Pati,  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  I  would  also  mention  Empogona 
Junodi,  a  small  shrub,  with  flowers  like  rosy- 
down,  and  Mimusops  caffra,  of  which  the  natives 
eat  the  fruits. 


Florists'  Flowers. 


Fig.  116. — colour  variation  in  auricula. 


The  Palm  woods  found  in  certain  of  the  shallow 
valleys  also  contain  species  of  plants  peculiar  to 
them.  These  woods  are  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
running  from  Pointe  Vermeille  to  Morakouene  on 
the  eastern  side.  The  Palm  trunks  rise  from  24 
to  120  feet  high,  and  at  the  summit  is  a  grand 
head  of  leaves  45  feet  long.  In  the  centre,  with 
female  specimens,  is  a  brown  cone,  or  fruit.  The 
Palm,  I  am  told,  is  Raphia  ruffia.  In  the  shade 
in  the  marshy,  sometimes  quaggy  or  muddy  soil, 
grows  a  regular  hot-house  collection  of  Reeds, 
Ferns,  and  other  flowerless  plants.  At  the  edges, 
in  more  solid  ground,  are  Ranunculus  pinnatus,  the 
only  species  I  have  seen  in  this  country  ;  Rubus 
rigidus,  Sesbania  aculeata,  and  other  plants. 

On  leaving  the  hills  by  the  sea-shore,  the  first 
new  region  entered  is  that  of  the  Porphyry  hills  of 
Lelombo,  an  absolutely  different  country,  as  rocky 
as  the  plain  is  sandy.  Here  are  composites 
resembling  Asters,  Othonna  acutiloba,  and  Epaltes 
gariepina,  numerous  species  of  Mimosa,  and  other 
plants  unknown  nearer  the  town. 

On  passing  the  bay,  and  going  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Tenebe  sea,  yet  another  different  region 
is  entered  of  clay,  where  grow  great  Aloes,  spiny 
Acacias  ;  a  Composite,  Gerbera  piloselloides,  and 
other  new  forms. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  paper  particularly 
desires  that  it  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
prehensive scientific  treatise,  but  merely  as  a  record 
of  his  own  observations  in  a  field  new  and  well 
worth  studying. 


SPORTIVENESS  IN  THE  AURICULA. 
Hitherto,  though  seedlings  from  the  finest  ferti- 
lised flowers  have  shown  a  considerable  amount  of 
variations,  sportiveness  has  not  been  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  though  it  may  be  some  have  not 
been  made  public.  Mr.  Ben  Simonite,  of  Sheffield, 
brought  to  the  Auricula  Show  at  Birmingham  an 
illustration  of  a  singular  sport  in  the  form  of  a  truss 
of  bloom  of  a  very  fine  crimson  self  Auricula,  raised 
by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  several  of  the  pipe- 
very  handsomely  striped  with  crimson  and  gold, 
and  one  of  the  pips  a  fine  golden  self,  without  any 
trace  of  crimson.  This  sportiveness  was  observed 
on  a  truss  last  year ;  the  truss  of  bloom  recently 
brought  to  Birmingham  was  borne  by  an  offset  from 
the  plant  which  displayed  the  sport  last  year. 
There  is  in  cultivation  some  poor  forms  of  striped1 
Auricula,  but  I  have  never  before  seen  anything 
approaching  the  fine  character  of  the  sport  Ben 
Simonite  has.  Is  it  the  forerunner  of  a  section  of! 
striped  Auriculas '!  B.  Dean. 


Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


'  ERRATIC  ORCHIDS. 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  send  us  a  specimen  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  in  which  two  flowers  are- 
united  (synanthy).  A  second  specimen  is  a  flower 
of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  in  which  there  are  two  sepals- 
spreading  laterally,  and  at  right  angles  with  these 
two  lip-like  petals,  the  one  wrapping  round  the 
other.  The  column  and  ovary  are  wanting;  though 
thus  defective  the  flower  is  very  pretty. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Oakwoodiense. 

A  fine  inflorescence  of  this  unique  variety  sent 
by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam, 
Northumberland  (gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray),  while 
presenting  one  of  the  handsomest  of  blotched  Odon- 
toglossums,  also  gives  another  example  of  variation- 
arising  either  from  natural  deviation  from  the  type, 
or  from  cross-fertilisation  in  the  remote  past — 
a  theory  which  would  go  far  to  explain  the  great 
variety  to  be  found  in  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  true  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

In  this  handsome  form  there  is  a  decided  sus- 
picion of  O.  :  Wilckeanum,  some  of  the  flowers- 
exhibiting  distinct  though  small  and  spineless- 
ridges  at  the  base  of  the  lip  on  each  side  of  the 
crest,  which  also  in  some  of  the  flowers  is  more 
irregular  than  in  typical  0.  crispum.  In  the  main, 
however,  it  is  as  good  an  O.  crispum  as  many  of 
the  other  blotched  varieties  already  recorded  under 
that  name  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
distinct  from  any  form  of  0.        Wilckeanum. 

The  flowers,  which  are  just  under  4  inches  across 
at  the  greatest  width,  have  broad  and  flatly-dis- 
played segments,  after  the  manner  of  the  best  type 
of  0.  crispum.  The  colour  is  primrose-yellow,  the 
sepals  being  heavily  tinged  with  rose-purple  at  the 
backs,  and  more  lightly  on  the  front  surface,  which- 
has  on  each  one  large  rose-purple  blotch  about  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  two  or  three  smaller.  The 
fringed  petals  bear  from  one  to  three  small  purplish 
blotches,  and  the  labellum  one  large  oblong  blotch 
of  the  same  colour  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest. 
The  base  of  the  lip  and  upper  side  of  the  column- 
also  has  purplish  markings.  James  O'Brien. 


FUMIGATION  OF  CURRANT  BUD- 
MITE  WITH  HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 
If  wireworm  and  the  Turnip  flea-beetle  be  the 
most  troublesome  and  evasive  of  the  insect  pests 
which  afflict  the  farmer,  the  gardener  has  two 
additional  enemies  of  even  greater  powers  of 
destruction  and  self-protection — the  Black  Currant 
bud-mite  and  the  mealy-bug.  In  the  course  of  my 
work  as  a  lecturer  on  garden  science,  I  have  been 
constantly  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  eradica- 
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tion  and  cure  of  the  "big-bud"  disease  of  tbe 
Black  Currant,  as  well  as  of  mealy-bug  in  glass- 
houses. 

The  washes  found  effectual  for  aphides  and 
biting  insects  proving  of  no  avail,  other  means  of 
attack  became  necessary,  and  the  records  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  which 
came  to  hand  from  America,  suggested  the  trial  of 
fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  The  results 
obtained  have  been  so  striking  that  I  beg  leave  to 
■lay  them  before  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  as  suggestive  of  a  simple  and  successful 
treatment  of  these  two  elusive  pests. 

A  preliminary  note  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald  and  the  writer  have  already 
appeared  in  the  college  Journal,*  but  as  its  readers 
are  more  agricultural  than  horticultural  in  interest, 
4he  results  of  our  experiments  may  not  reach  those 
most  concerned  in  the  manner. 


lent  that  we  have  failed  to  procure  stock  of  this 
variety  which  is  not  infected  with  the  mite.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  any  nurseryman  or 
grower  in  this  country  could  supply  a  thousand 
plants  of  "Baldwin's"  guaranteed  true  and  actually 
free  from  infection. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  the  matter  is  very 
serious.  The  Black  Currant,  on  suitable  soil,  is 
the  best  all-round  paying  small  fruit  that  can  be 
grown  in  our  south-eastern  fruit-growing  districts. 
It  quickly  grows  into  money,  and  the  demand 
appears  steady  and  reliable.  During  the  last  six 
years  hundreds  of  acres  that  were  paying  £30  to 
£40  a  year  have  been  "grubbed"  in  Kent  alone, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  the  disease.  One  Kentish 
grower  who  had  averaged  £1,400  a  year  clear  profit 
on  Black  Currants,  recently  told  us  that  his  returns 
have  so  shrunk  that  he  doubts  whether  he  will 
ensure  a  gross  return  of   £50  during  the  present 


Baldwins  planted  near  the  college  Hop-garden  at 
Wye  were  sprayed  frequently  at  short  intervals 
from  early  June  onwards,  without  any  apparent 
effect  on  the  mite  infestation.  The  observations  of 
entomologists  suggest  that  the  mites  migrate  from 
the  buds  in  which  they  have  developed  during  the 
first  fortnight  of  June  ;  but  apparently  the  migra- 
tion is  so  irregular,  that  washing  is  not  a  practical 
remedy,  even  if  frequently  carried  out  at  this 
critical  season. 

The  majority  of  growers  who  have  tried  cutting 
down  to  the  ground,  and  burning  all  the  infected 
shoots  and  branches,  have  found  that  the  disease 
was  soon  as  bad  as  ever.  In  many  cases  the  new 
shoots  sent  up  have  shown  signs  of  serious  infesta- 
tion the  following  autumn.  One  grower  in  East 
Kent  claims  a  cure  as  the  result  of  this  practice,  but 
his  experience  is  not  that  of  most  who  have  put  it 
to  the  test. 


FlG.   117. — GROUP  of  succulents  exhibited  at  the  temple  show  by  Messrs.   c annell  and  SONS. 

(Ste  Report  of  Temple  Show  in  our  issue  for  May  26,  1900,  p.  3  of  Supplement.) 


Experiments  on  the  Black  Currant  Buo-Mite 

(PlIYTOPTUS  RIBIS). 

This  disease  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, the  entomological  details  as  to  the  mite  and 
its  method  of  invading  the  Black  Currant  having 
been  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Miss  Ormerod, 
Mr.  Theobald,  and  others.  [It  was  first  described 
and  figured  in  our  columns  by  Westwood  on 
August  7,  1809,  p.  841.]  The  private  gardener 
only  occasionally  meets  with  the  pest,  although 
it  is  becoming  far  more  prevalent  in  small  gardens 
than  of  yore.  It  is  mainly  confined  to  large  culti- 
vations for  market  of  the  finest  and  most  produc- 
tive varieties,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
that  magnificent  variety,  the  Baldwin.  Private 
gardens  rarely  coutain  the  prolific  varieties  that 
are  necessary  to  the  market  grower,  and  the  old- 
fashioued  varieties  are  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Phytoptus. 

As  regards   the  Baldwin,  tho  disease  is  so  preva- 

•  Journal  of  the  S.l    J  •     ollegt,  April,  1800,  p.  67. 


season.  To  add  a  further  sting  to  this  misfortune, 
the  wily  Dutchman,  whose  stock  is  at  preenst  free 
from  disease,  is  sending  Black  Currants  over  iu 
large  quantities  to  replace  the  serious  reduction  of 
the  home-grown  supply.  That  such  consignments 
are  subject  to  risks  to  all  concerned  was  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  notorious  "jam  "cases  of  last 
season. 

The  enormous  increase  of  Phytoptus  disease 
is  a  very  obvious  outcome  of  the  natural  habits 
of  the  pest,  and  of  the  methods  of  propagation 
universally  employed  in  the  case  of  Black 
Currants. 

Living,  growing  and  increasing  within  the  pro- 
tecting folds  of  the  uuexpanded  buds,  ordinary 
met  bods  of  treatment  with  washes  have  been  of 
little  or  no  avail.  The  Phytoptus  attacking  the 
Pear  is  fairly  easily  exterminated  by  repeated 
washings  with  an  ordinary  fruit-tree  wash,  to 
which  a  little  liver-of-sulphur  has  been  added  ;  but 
its  congener  of  the  Black  Currant  has  proved  in- 
capable  of  cure  by  this   means.     A   few    infected 


Is  the  Soil  Infected? 

These  results  suggest  that  the  mites  infect  the 
soil,  and  pass  therefrom  to  the  buds  on  the  shoots, 
resulting  from  hard  cutting-back  of  the  infested 
bushes.  Mr.  Theobald  and  the  writer  have  experi- 
ments in  progress  to  test  this  point.  Healthy 
bushes  have  been  potted  up  in  soil  taken  from 
beneath  a  badly  infested  plantation  of  Baldwins. 
Treatment  of  soil  with  carbon  bisulphide  lias  also 
been  carried  out.  and  results  should  be  available  in 
the  autumn.  Primarily,  the  disease  is  chiefly 
spread  through  the  striking  of  infected  cuttings. 
It,  is  most  difficult  to  find  shoots  of  infected  stock 
free  from  mites.  Buds  that  appear  uormalaud  healthy, 
prove  on  microscopic  examination  to  contain  a  few 
individuals  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  Growers 
naturally  assume  that  shoots  free  from  obvious 
"big-bud"  are  healthy,  whereas  they  are  not 
infrequently  infected,  and  eventually  develop  the 
disease  to  a  serious  extent. 

A  market-grower  who  is  propagating  Baldwin's 
often    liuds  that  two-year-old   plants   grown  from 
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apparently  normal  shoots,  are  one  and  all  liberally 
supplied  with  big-buds.  It  is  a  common  trade 
trick  to  deliver  orders  of  bushes  for  planting  early 
in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  minimise  the  obvious 
presence  of  disease,  since  the  "  swelling "  of  the 
buds  gradually  takes  place  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
The  effect  of  picking-off  all  swollen  buds  is  of  little 
if  any  practical  use,  as  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  by  those  who  have  tried  what  appeared 
at  first  sight  a  simple  means  of  eradication.  What 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  the  grower  is,  that  in 
most  cases  almost  every  bud  on  an  infested  bush 
contains  at  least  a  few  mites  capable  of  continuing 
the  disease. 

Fumigation  Experiments. 

With  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Theobald  as 
entomologist,  a  series  of  trial-tests  of  cyanide 
fumigation  were  carried  out  in  November  and 
December  last.  We  soon  found  that  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  was  a  most  effectual  means  of  destoying 
the  mites,  provided  the  dose  was  not  weaker  than 
1  ounce  of  cyanide  per  150  cubic  feet,  and  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  not  less  than  forty 
minutes. 

To  stamp  out  the  pest  by  a  single  fumigation,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  a  time  when  eggs  are  absent. 
Apparently  the  months  of  December  and  January 
represent  the  most  favourable  time  for  fumigation. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Theobald  was  unable  to  find  any 
eggs  in  the  buds,  although  adult  mites  were  present 
in  myriads.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
disease  a  means  of  attacking  the  mite  had  been 
found.  It  now  remained  to  so  adapt  the  method 
to  practical  requirements  as  to  enable  a  grower  to 
rid  his  stock  of  the  pest. 

Practical  Methods. 

Treatment  of  Cuttings  and  Young  Bushes  for 
Planting. — It  would  b9  obvious  folly  for  a  grower 
to  plant  up  a  fresh  plantation  with  diseased 
stock,  and  fumigation  has  proved  itself  pre- 
eminently applicable  to  cuttings  and  nursery  stock. 
On  January  3,  a  grower  at  Egerton  brought  2,000 
diseased  bushes  (two-year  old  stuff),  to  the  college 
for  treatment. 

The  bushes  were  tied  in  bundles  and  placed  in  a 
heap  on  the  ground.  Four  hurdles  were  arranged 
as  a  support,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  water- 
proof cloth.  A  small  vessel  was  placed  on  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  of  bushes.  Four 
ounces  of  water  were  added,  followed  by  an  equal 
volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (not  vice  versd)  ; 
1J  oz.  of  commercial  98  per  cent,  potassium 
cyanide  was  wrapped  in  thin  blotting-paper,  and 
dropped  cautiously  into  the  vessel  of  acid.  The 
cover  was  quickly  adjusted,  and  pressed  down  all 
round  with  pieces  of  timber.  After  one  hour,  the 
cloth  was  removed,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  fumes 
by  standing  to  windward,  and  the  operation  was 
complete. 

A  fortnight  later,  a  second  batch  belonging  to  a 
grower  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment.  Repeated  microscopic  ex- 
aminations by  Messrs.  Theobald,  Percival,  and  the 
writer  have  failed  to  show  a  single  living  mite  in 
the  buds  of  the  treated  bushes — all  were  dead. 
With  infinite  pains,  selected  buds  were  subjected 
to  a  systematic  microscopic  analysis  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, with  the  result  that  the  effect  of  fumigation 
as  a  means  of  destroying  Phytoptus  ribis,  has  been 
completely  established  Some  forty  of  the  very 
worst  bushes,  so  bad  that  the  owner  would  not  plant 
them  even  after  treatment,  have  been  planted  in 
my  garden,  where  Phytoptus  has  never  been  known 
to  exist.  Most  of  the  bushes  had  every  bud 
swollen  with  myriads  of  mites  ;  of  these  buds, 
the  worst  have  gradually  dried  up,  while  some 
75  per  cent,  have  unfolded,  and  a  fair  proportion 
of  them  have  flowered. 

The  effect  of  the  mites  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
seared  and  distorted  foliage.  A  week  ago  (May  12) 
dead  mites  were  still  readily  visible  under  the 
microscope  on  examination  of  the  abortive  buds, 
but  not  a  trace  of  life  was  apparent.     New  shoots 


are  now  pushing,  and  healthy  extension  growth 
combined  with  mite-free  bushes  have  resulted  from 
apparently  hopeless  material  as  the  outcome  of  this 
simple  process.  The  cost  of  chemicals  is  only  about 
a  penny  per  1,000  bushes. 

Treatment  of  Established  Bushes. 

Badly  infested  bushes  of  full  size  have  been 
fumigated  by  us  at  varying  degrees  of  strength  and 
exposure.  Forty  minutes  was  requisite,  a  shorter 
exposure  resulting  in  the  subsequent  recovery  of  a 
varying  proportion  of  the  mites.  We  found  that 
ten  minutes'  exposure,  although  apparently  long 
enough  to  destroy  all  living  mites  pro  temp.,  was 
quite  inadequate,  as  75  per  cent,  of  them  came  to 
life  again  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  We 
have  arranged  to  extend  our  experiments  in  this 
direction  so  as  to  make  the  process  applicable  on 
the  large  scale,  and  have  arranged  the  following 
procedure  for  trial  during  the  next  season.  Six 
lengths  light  oiled  calico,  S  feet  wide,  and  25  yards 
long,  eighteen  jam-pots,  i.e.,  three  per  length  of 
waterproof,  and  a  supply  of  acid  and  cyanide,  are 
designed  to  enable  a  man  and  a  boy  to  fumigate 
two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  established  bushes  per 
day.  Each  length  of  25  yards  would  be  placed  in 
regular  sequence  over  the  bushes  themselves  with- 
out further  support,  so  that  when  "No.  6"  was 
started,  "No.  1 "  strip  would  be  ready  for  removal 
to  another  row.  Each  strip  would  have  three 
pots,  each  holding  1  oz.  of  cyanide,  2  oz.  acid,  2  oz. 
water.  The  chemicals  would  cost  about  50s.  per 
acre. 

The  results  of  our  further  experiments  will  be 
ready  by  the  autumn,  and  the  subject  cannot  yet 
be  regarded  as  settled.  It  is  indisputable,  how- 
ever, that  the  mites  can  be  destroyed  by  cyanide 
fumigation,  and  that  the  process  in  the  case  of 
nursery  stock  is  so  simple  and  so  cheap  as  to  be  of 
general  utility.  We  would  strongly  urge  all 
growers  and  nurserymen  to  give  the  new  process 
a  trial,  and  our  staff  at  the  S.E.  Agricultural 
College  will  be  happy  to  co  -  operate  and  confer 
with  practical  men,  to  whom  the  spread  of 
Phytoptus  ribis  is  a  matter  of  moment.  H.  H. 
Cousins,  M.A.,  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  Kent. 


PRIMROSES  AND  THEIR  ALLIES.* 

(Concluded  from,  p.  342.) 
Primula  obconica  is  another  free- flowering  Prim- 
rose from  China,  also  very  popular  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  Great  improvements  have  been  effected 
of  late  years  on  P.  obconica,  rivalling  in  this  respect 
P.  sinensis.  These  improved  varieties  have  been 
obtained  by  selection.  I  remember  seeing  the  first 
plant  of  P.  obconica  that  reached  this  country ;  it 
was  shown  to  me  by  the  late  Isaac  Anderson  Henry, 
in  187S,  and  the  improvement  already  effected  on 
the  plant  is  marvellous.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
similar  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  teeming 
population  of  that  vast  empire  from  which  this 
Primrose  was  derived,  may  result  from  their 
contact  with  western  civilisation  also.  Primula 
obconica  is  an  evergreen  species,  like  P.  si- 
nensis, easily  grown  in  a  greenhouse.  It  cannot 
be  too  well  known  that  certain  persons  on  handling 
P.  obconica  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  a  kind  of 
eczema,  the  face,  hands  or  arms  break  out  in 
disagreeable  eruptions,  which  last  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  nature  of  the  occurrence  is  not  very 
well  understood.  Some  people  may  handle  the 
plant  with  impunity,  and  not  suffer  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

Primula  Poissoni  is  of  rather  recent  introduction, 
and  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is  a  strong  growing 
plant  in  the  way  of  P.  japonica.  The  flowers  are 
bright  rose,  large,  and  arranged  in  whorls  on  a 
spike  about  a  foot  high.  It  is  not  so  hardy  as 
P.  japonica. 

Primula  Forbesii  is  also  of  recent  introduction 

*  Lecture  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  on  May  2,  by  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  Kaiines 
Lodge,  Murraylield,  Midlothian. 


{Gard.  Chron.,  Dec.  2,  1893,  fig.  106),  a  very 
pretty  little  species  somewhat  like  P.  farinosa, 
and  interesting  as  being  an  annual  species.  There 
are  several  other  species  from  different  quarters 
whose  names  I  can  only  mention,  such  as  the  well 
known  Abyssinian  Primrose,  Primula  verticillata, 
Primula  imperialis  from  Java,  a  veritable  giant 
among  Primroses  ;  Primula  Parryi  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  Primula  luteola  and  ani'ona  from 
the  Caucasus. 

All  the  Bpecies  of  Primula  are  perennials,  with 
the  exception  of  P.  Forbesii,  and  the  larger  number 
are  dimorphic,  i.e.,  having  the  stamens  and 
pistils  produced  at  different  lengths  on  different 
individual  plants  of  the  same  species,  termed  by 
gardeners  pin-eyed  and  thrum-eyed  flowers.  This 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs 
that  prevails  in  the  genus,  may  account  for  the. 
large  number  of  natural  hybrids  that  are  found  in 
a  wild  state  ;  but  so  far  as  species  under  cultivation 
are  concerned,  artificially  produced  hybrids  are 
very  few.  Why  this  is  so  seems  rather  difficult  to 
explain,  but  the  fact  remains. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Primulas 
generally,  all  the  members  of  the  family  delight  in 
pure  air,  and  as  a  rule  plenty  of  moisture  ;  shade  in 
some  cases  is  necessary,  but  if  sufficient  moisture  is 
provided,  shade  is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 
As  to  soil,  any  good  loamy  soil  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  added  will  suit  their  requirements. 

Although  Primulas  are  nearly  all  true  perennials, 
yet  it  will  be  found  best  in  practice  to  treat  a 
number  of  them  as  if  they  were  biennials.  Seed- 
lings should  be  raised  from  all  the  species  that  will 
ripen  seeds.  Seedlings  are  usually  so  much  more 
vigorous  than  old  plants,  that  there  is  far  less 
trouble  in  keeping  up  a  healthy  stock,  and  there  is 
also  the  chance  of  obtaining  improved  varieties. 
Of  course,  double-flowered  or  named  varieties- 
require  to  be  kept  up  by  division,  or  by  cuttings. 
Most  kinds  are  found  to  divide  readily  enough,  but 
many  of  the  rarer  Indian  species  particularly, 
although  they  may  be  divided  easily  and  form  nice 
young  plants,  are  apt  to  die  off  in  a  most  unaccount- 
able manner  afterwards, 

Allied  to  Primroses  are  many  beautiful  plants 
of  a  very  high  rank,  including  Cyclamen,  Dodeca- 
theon,  Androsace,  Soldanella,  &c,  but  these  must 
stand  over  for  the  present. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  of  Primula, 
mostly  in  flower,  were  exhibited  to  illustrate  the 
lecture  : — 


Primula  vulgaris. 

,,  ,,    blue  var. 

,,  ,,    double-lid.  var. 

,,  elatior,  Jacquin. 

,,  ,,    var.  co-rulea. 

„  ,,  gold -laced  Polyan- 
thus. 

,,  farinosa,  fancy  Tolyau- 
thus. 

,,  scotica. 

,,  P.  frondosa. 

,,  carniolict. 

,,  rnarginata. 

„  ,.    grandiflora. 

,,  decora,  Sims. 

,,  ,,    alba. 

,,  nivalis,  Hort. 

,,  ciliata  purpurata. 

,,  intermedia. 

,,  Balfouriana 

,,  Jupiter. 


Primula  Mars. 

,,  eight  other  seedling  un- 
named vara. 

,,  X  pub^scens. 

,,  X  Kerneri. 

,,  x  venusta. 

,,  X  Thomasini. 

,,  Auricula. 

,,  ,,    double    purple    and 

double  yellow. 

„  rosea. 

,,  cashmeriana. 

„  Reidi. 

,,  prolifera. 

,,  florilmnda. 

,,  mollis. 

,,  japonica. 

,,  toieboldi. 

„  obconica. 

,,  Poissoni. 


KEW    NOTES. 

Buddleia  Colvillei. — This  is  now  flowering  in 
the  Himalayan  section  of  the  temperate- house,  and 
for  the  first  time  at  Kew.  When  figuring  it  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  in  1895,  from  material  supplied 
by  Mr.  Gumbleton,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  called 
it  "certainly  the  handsomest  of  all  Himalayan 
shrubs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  beauty 
as  seen  in  the  borders  of  a  Sikkim  forest,  covered 
with  pendulous  masses  of  rose-purple  or  crimson 
flowers,  relieved  by  the  dark  green  foliage."  In 
saying  this.  Sir  Joseph  must  have  excluded  Rhodo- 
dendrons  from  his  survey  of    Himalayan    shrubs. 
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The  Buddleia  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  long  shoots, 
leaves  G  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  the  terminal 
racemes  nearly  a  foot  long,  clothed  with  Pentste- 
mon-lil;e  flowers.  The  plant  requires  protection, 
except  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  British  Islands. 
(See  Oard.  Chron.,  Aug.  13,  1892,  p.  1S7,  fig.  32.) 

Feijoa  Sellowiana. 
A  plant  of  this  interesting  shrub  is  now  in  flower 
in  the  temperate-house.  It  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  from  Uruguay  by  M.  Andre,  in  whose 
garden  at  Golfe  St.  Juan  it  flowered  and  fruited  in 
189t\  It  has  the  habit  and  appearance  of  Psidium, 
the  leaves  being  ovate,  leathery,  and  2  inches  long  ; 
the  flowers  axillary,  drooping,  fleshy,  2  inches 
across,  dull  purple  inside,  with  a  large  brush  like 
tuft  of  purple  filaments,  and  yellow  anthers.     Over 


yellow  flowers  ;  and  as  it  is  smaller  in  stature — the 
plant  being  about  4  feet  high,  and  the  panicle 
6  feet — it  may  be  grown  in  positions  for  which  the 
larger  species  is  too  large  and  coarse.  Plants  of 
it  grew  for  several  years  on  the  margin  of  a  pond 
at  Kew,  but  a  severe  winter  proved  fatal  to  them. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  Cornish  and 
Devonshire  gardens.  There  is  a  good  example  of 
it  in  flower  in  the  temperate-house  at  Kew. 

Carpexteria  californica. 
This  beautiful  shrub  appears  to  have  found  con- 
genial conditions  in  the  large  unheated  division  of 
the  temperate-house,  and  it  will  be  covered  in  a 
few  days  with  flowers.  It  is  not  hardy  at  Kew, 
not  even  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall ;  although  in 
Miss  Jekyll's  garden  at  Godalming,  at  an  elevation 


FlO     11?. — SCHIZ^NTHCS,    WISETON   VARIETY,    EXHIBITED  AT   THE  TEMrLE   show   by 

MESSRS.    HUCH   LOW   AND   CO. 

(fee  Repoit  of  Temple  Show  in  our  issue  for  May  26,  1900,  p.  2  of  Supplement.) 


and  above  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flowers  it 
has  an  edible  Guava-like  fruit,  with  a  rich  aromatic 
odour  and  flavour.  It  prefers  a  cool-house  in  Eng- 
land ;  possibly  it  would  grow  against  a  wall  in  the 
open  air  in  the  warmest  situations — it  rapidly 
becomes  unhealthy  if  placed  in  a  stove  temperature. 
For  sunny  conservatories,  where,  for  instance, 
Camellias  are  happy,  it  is  a  worthy  plant.  The 
fruits  are  egg-shaped,  and  2  inches  long.  (See 
Oard.  Chron.,  Dec.  24,  1898,  p.  451,  figs.  134,  135.) 

Phormium  Hookeri. 
Although  it  is  now  twelve  years  since  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  called  attention  to  the  meritB  of  this 
species  of  New  Zealand  Flax  as  a  garden  plant  by 
an  excellent  figure  and  description  of  it  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  it  has  not  yet  become  known 
in  horticulture.  It  differs  from  the  ubiquitous 
P.  tenax  in  its  narrow,  comparatively  thin,  arching, 
uniformly  green  leaves,  and  in  its   loose  panicle  of 


of  400  feet,  it  withstood  the  cold  of  winter  without 
a  leaf  being  injured.  Mr.  Poo  is  most  successful 
with  it  by  growing  it  planted  in  a  tub  in  the  open 
air,  except  during  very  cold  weather,  when  it  is 
removed  into  a  cold  house.  It  forms  aCistus-like 
bush  about  6  feet  high,  and  bears  terminal  loose 
panicles  of  pure  white,  fragrant  flowers,  3  inches 
across,  and  in  general  appearance  like  single  white 
Roses.     (See  Gard.  Chron.,  July  24.  1886,  tig.  22.  | 

Fremontia  californica. 
This  beautiful  shrub  appears  to  require  the  same 
treatment  as  its  countryman,  the  Carpenteria.  It 
is  not  hardy  at  Kew,  although  it  has  lived  for 
several  years  and  flowered  sparsely  against  a  wall. 
But  in  the  Himalayan-house  it  has  quickly  grown 
into  a  beautiful  pyramidal  specimen  8  feet  high, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  be  full  of  flowers.  When  first 
introduced  in  I860,  it  was  described  as  the  choicest 
early-flowering    hardy   shrub,   more  than   rivalling 


the  Forsythias.  Unfortunately,  this  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  case,  for  even  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Ewbank,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  a  winter  proved  too 
severe  for  it.  As  is  the  case  with  many  Californian 
plants,  whilst  our  summers  are  agreeable  to  them, 
oir  winters  are  generally  iDJuriout,  and  sometimes 
fatal.  (See  Gard.  Chron.,  Jan.  22,  1S59,  p.  52, 
with  fig.) 

ECHIUM   CALLITHYRSUM 

has  been  flowering  freely  in  the  Temperate-house 
for  some  time.  It  is  grown  in  9-inch  pots,  and  in 
three  years  from  seeds  it  forms  a  good  specimen, 
with  very  large  erect  spikes  of  purple-blue  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  grown  for  this 
house. 

Tibouchina  (Melastoma)  heteromalla. 
Two  very  large  bushes  of  this  sturdy  Melastomad 
are  now  flowering  freely  in  the  warmer  division  of 
the  temperate-house.  Small,  and  grown  in  a  pot, 
this  is  usually  a  scrubby  plant ;  but  when  planted 
out  and  allowed  room  to  develop,  it  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  Pleroma  macrantha,  which,  b^-the- 
by,  we  are  now  asked  to  call  by  the  less  euphonious 
name  of  Tibouchina  semi-decandra  ! 

Pentapterymcm  serpens. 

A  group  of  plants  of  this  Vaccinium-like  shrub  is 
now  a  picturesque  object  in  the  Himalayan-house. 
They  are  planted  in  a  "rootery,"  where  they  are 
happy,  and  are  flowering  -freely,  some  of  the 
branches  carrying  fringes  of  flowers  nearly  2  feet  in 
length. 

Many  other  plants  in  this  house  are  in  note- 
worthy condition,  i.e.,  Lilium  Henryi,  a  group  of 
about  fifty  stems  of  extraordinary  vigour  ;  L.  ru- 
bellum,  L.  Lowi,  in  flower ;  Xandina  domestica, 
in  flower ;  Embothrium  coccineum  has  flowered 
again.    II".  W. 


The  Rosary. 


AMONGST  THE  ROSES. 
I  could  not  head  this  paper  by  saying,  "  Love 
amongst  the  Roses  ;  "  for  although  the  little  blind 
god  was  always  associated  with  this  flower,  it  has  a 
very  different  aspect  when  its  votaries  are  aged  gentle- 
men with  spectacles  and  grey  hairs,  or  ladies  of  an 
uncertain  age.  But  still,  I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  real  earnest  love  amongst  the  modern  vota- 
ries of  the  Rose,  whom  no  amount  of  trouble  deters 
from  carrying  out  the  culture  of  their  favourite 
flowers  ;  and  now  is  the  time  when  that  care  has 
to  be  doubly  diligent,  and  when  all  the  reasons  for 
not  taking  the  trouble  have  to  be  dismissed,  for 
the  work  that  now  devolves  on  the  Rose-grower  is 
not  of  the  very  pleasantest  kind.  We  have,  1 
hope,  passed  that  period  when  we  are  to  look  for 
the  sharp  frosts  and  cold  winds,  which  during  the 
present  season  have  done  so  much  damage.  A  good 
deal  of  injury  has  no  doubt  been  done  by  the  frosts 
and  winds  which  have  occurred  towards  the  close 
of  last  month  ;  but  now  the  exhibition  season  is 
close  upon  us,  we  shall  do  well  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  invasions  of  our 
enemies.  First  and  foremost  amongst  these 
plagues  is  the  Rose-maggot  :  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  injury  caused  by  this  creature 
but  by  hand-picking  and  crushing  it  :  there  is 
one  comfort,  that  for  a  watchful  eye  its  approach 
is  very  evident.  When  you  see  a  couple  of  leaves 
fixed  together,  you  may  be  sure  that  your  enemy 
is  in  its  entrenchment ;  you  must  invade  his 
quarters,  extricate  him  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
then  crush  him  between  ringer  and  thumb.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  very  nasty,  but  still  it  must  be  done. 
I  have  often  tried  syringing,  but  it  is  of  no  use. 
Those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  Roses  will  not 
grudge  even  this  work.  Where  the  maggots  como 
from  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  the  eggs  have  probably 
been  laid  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  therefore  it 
is  well  at  the  time  of  pruning  that  the  cuttings 
should  be  carried  away  out  of  the  garden  aud 
burned.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  labour 
should    be   gone   through    every  second    day,     for 
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although  the  maggots  may  not  absolutely  destroy 
the  bud,  they  will  so  nibble  it  away,  it  will  be 
absolutely  useless  for  exhibition  purposes. 

I  have  never  been  troubled  by  "that  pretty  insect, 
the  Rose-beetle  ;  in  fact,  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  one 
in  my  garden.  But  every  Rose-grower  has  had  his 
bitter  experience  of  the  aphides,  although  I  must  say 
for  the  last  three  years  they  have  troubled  me  but 
very  little.  Why  this  is,  I  cannot  say.  Our  Hop- 
growers  connect  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do 
not  know)  the  invasion  of  their  gardens  by  the 
fleas,  &c,  which  do  them  so  much  injury  with 
the  east  wind.  We  have  had,  in  all  eon- 
science,  enough  of  that  this  season  ;  the  plants  in 
the  open  or  on  the  walls,  are  very  little  affected 
by  it.  Here  syringing  is  the  true  remedy  ;  it  is 
possible,  of  course,  to  rub  the  shoots  between  finger 
and  thumb  and  so  destroy  them,  but  1  think 
syringing  with  a  decoction  of  quassia  -  chips  will 
do  the  work  more  effectively.  This  syringing 
should  be  done  two  or  three  times,  and  although 
the  decoction  is  clean  enough,  and  not  like  some  of 
the  insecticides  recommended;  it  should  be  followed 
by  a  syringing  with  pure  water. 

It  is  time  now  to  examine  the  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disbudding  them.  I  presume  that  growers, 
whether  they  are  exhibitors  or  not,  like  to  have 
large  and  well-formed  flowers  in  their  gardens,  there- 
fore the  process  of  disbudding  should  now  be  carefully 
proceeded  with.  Each  shoot  will  be  found  to  have, 
generally  speaking,  three  buds,  and  some  sorts  a 
good  many  more;  these  must  all  be  removed 
except  one,  choosing  for  that  purpose  the  most 
shapely  and  most  perfect  one.  It  generally  happens 
that  one  bud  is  more  advanced  than  the  others  ; 
this,  if  perfect,  should  be  left,  and  the  others 
gently  removed,  which  is  best  done  by  using  a 
small  blunt  stick,  or  the  broad  end  of  a  toothpick- 
it  requires  some  little  heroism  to  carry  this  out, 
but  it  must  be  done  if  the  grower  wishes  to  have 
his  Roses  as  good  as  can  be.  This  does  not,  of 
•course,  apply  where  Roses  are  grown  as  large 
bushes,  when  the  greatest  amount  of  bloom  is  the 
one  desired  object,  and  the  grower  is  satisfied  with 
smaller  and  more  numerous  flowers,  and  will  not 
groan  when  he  goes  to  an  exhibition  and  sees 
dowers  of  the  same  variety  so  much  superior  to 
those  that  he  has  been  able  to  grow. 

There  is  another  matter  which  demands  attention 
at  this  time,  and  that  is  affording  water — it  ought 
to  be  applied  now,  and  that  thoroughly  ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate  what  is  wanted  in  this 
respect  in  different  localities.  In  the  article  on 
agriculture  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  May  28,  these 
words  occur  :  "the  copious  rains  which  have 
occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country,"  this  is  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  south-eastern  parts  of  England. 
During  the  months  of  April  and  May  we  have  had 
but  1  ;}>  of  rain,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  this  is 
utterly  insufficient  to  help  on  the  Roses,  and 
water  must  be  resorted  to,  that  is,  if  you 
have  the  water— I,  happily,  am  in  the  position 
of  having  a  copious  supply.  (Since  writing  this, 
our  utter  unwisdom  is  very  plainly  manifest  by 
what  has  occurred  at  the  very  close  of  the 
month,  for  here  we  had  on  Thursday  night,  and 
all  Friday,  just  2  inches  of  rain,  amply  sufficing  for 
all  our  wants).  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  a 
dose  or  two  of  liquid-manure  will  be  given  ;  and  in 
affording  water  it  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
that  it  must  be  done  properly,  not  in  driblets,  but  a 
good  soaking  every  second  day,  while  the  ground 
may  be  gently  stirred  with  a  hoe  after  it  has  dried 
a  little.  It  will  be  well,  too,  if  any  of  the  plants 
make  vigorous  shoots,  to  place  a  stake  to  them 
to  prevent  them  from  being  blown  about  by  the 
wind, 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  to  the  Rose-grower, 
who  is  also  an  exhibitor,  will  be  to  look  out  for  the 
new  Roses  which  are  brought  forward ;  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  these  from  the  continent, 
somewhere  about  seventy,  by  far  the  larger  number 
being  Teas.  Of  course,  nothiug  is  known  of  these 
except  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  raisers, 
but  what  Rose  is  likely  to  be  brought  forward  that 


will  beat  our  old  favourites,  such  as  Catherine 
Mermet,  Anna  Olivier,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Madame  Hoste,  and  others.  There  is  one  that 
comes  to  us  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  hung 
about  with  all  sorts  of  decorations,  including  gold 
medal  and  a  certificate,  called  "  Soleil  d'Or,"  and 
raised  by  Peruet  Ducher,  of  Lyons,  by  crossing 
Persian  Yellow  and  Antoine  Ducher,  H.P.  I  have 
not  met  with  any  one  who  has  seen  it,  and  there- 
fore we  must  be  contented,  I  suppose,  until  some 
one  brings  it  forward.  There  are  also  several 
home-raised  varieties,  but  it  would  be  invidious  to 
select  any  as  deserving  of  commendation.  There 
were  but  few  brought  forward  last  season,  and  here 
again  we  must  quietly  wait ;  of  course,  there  is  a 
much  better  chance  of  seeing  these  properly 
exhibited  than  the  foreign  varieties,  but  the 
paucity  of  new  Roses  which  have  been  added 
to  the  National  Rose  Society's  official  catalogue 
during  the  past  three  years  does  not  lead  us  to 
cherish  great  expectations.  Who  will  give  us  a 
white  Charles  Lefebvre,  or  a  yellow  A.  K.  Williams  ? 
I  think  that  of  garden  Roses  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  good  many,  and  probably  some  of  new  races  will 
claim  our  attention.  There  seem  to  be  some  of 
much  interest  coming  to  us  from  the  sister  island, 
from  whence  we  have  already  received  so  many 
additions  to  our  exhibition  Roses.    Wild  Rose. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohai'man,  Gardener  to  Captain  II. >l ford,  Westonblrt, 
Tetbury.  Gloucestershire. 

Late  Peas. — Sowings  may  be  made  from  the 
present  time  till  the  end  of  this  month  of  varieties 
found  to  succeed  in  the  district.  As  the  later 
Peas  are  exposed  to  considerable  changes  of 
weather  in  early  autumn,  the  sowings  should  be 
afforded  good  positions  in  the  garden,  and  a 
deeply-dug  soil  if  not  much  manure.  The  dwarf 
varieties  should  be  chosen  for  sowing,  as  these 
come  iu  pod  quicker  than  the  tall  growers. 
Mildew  does  much  harm  to  late  Peas,  and  to  guard 
against  this  the  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  and 
water  should  be  freely  afforded  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  more  particularly  the  earlier. 

Runner  Beans. — If  seed  of  these  were  sown  at 
6  inches  apart,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  thin 
the  plants,  but  where  thick  sowings  were  made, 
thinning  out  to  that  distance  apart  should  be  per- 
formed ;  for  unless  this  be  carried  out,  the  foliage 
will  become  so  entangled  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  flowers  to  set  freely.  Staking  may  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  6  inches  high,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  have  early  support. 
Good,  strong  stakes  should  be  used,  and  where  a 
width  of  S  feet  is  allowed  between  the  rows,  the 
sticks  should  not  be  less  than  9  feet  in  length.  These 
should  be  pushed  into  the  ground  deep  enough  to 
keep  them  steady,  and  the  longer  they  are,  the 
better.  When  the  tops  of  the  bine  reach  the 
tops  of  the  stake  they  should  be  stopped,  which 
will  encourage  the  growth  of  laterals,  which  will 
produce  pods  probably  down  to  the  ground. 
Another  sowing  may  still  be  made  in  warm  districts, 
although  in  cold  ones  it  is  superfluous.  The  dis- 
tance allowed  between  the  rows  in  this  case  should 
not  be  more  than  3  feet,  the  plants  being  topped 
occasionally  so  as  not  to  let  the  plants  exceed  that 
height. 

Thinning  and  Transplanting. — In  early  parts  of 
the  country,  plants  raised  from  sowings  made  in 
March  and  April  will  be  sufficiently  advauced  to 
be  thinned  for  the  last  time.  If  some  crops  have 
not  beeu  thinned  at  this  date,  the  work  should  be 
undertaken  forthwith,  crowding  being  a  hindrance 
to  growth.  The  thinning  should  be  performed  in 
dull  or  showery  weather,  in  the  case  of  large 
breadths  of  Parsnips,  Onions,  and  Carrots ;  but 
where  these  vegetables  are  not  cultivated  by  the 
quarter,  but  in  beds,  these  may  readily  have  water 
applied  before  and  after  thinning.  Beetroots  of 
the  May  sowing  should  now  be  thinned,  and  the 
best  thinnings  made  use  of  in  filling  gaps  in  the 
Hues,  or  these  may  be  planted  on  a  piece  of  fairly 
rich  ground.  The  holes  for' transplanting  should 
be  made  with  a  long  dibber,  so  as  to  take  a  plant 


without  doubling  up  the  root  in  the  least.  When 
the  Turnip  and  Parsnip-beds  are  thinned,  the 
former  should  be  1 1  inches,  and  the  latter  at  1  foot 
apart.  If  the  Carrot-seed  was  sown  thickly,  they 
will  now  require  to  be  thinned,  but  moderately  thin 
sowings  will  not  need  this  to  be  done,  as  owing  to 
the  demand  in  most  houses  for  young  Carrots,  the 
thinning  can  be  done  as  roots  are  required.  Parsley, 
in  order  that  it  may  grow  into  strong,  bushy  stuff, 
should  be  thinned  to  8  inches  apart. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Beneow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorset. 
Daturas. — Specimen  trees  of  the  double-flowered 
variety  of  Datura  Wrighti  and  of  D.  (Brugmansia) 
sanguinea,  wintered  in  a  greenhouse,  may  now  be 
placed  in  warm  yet  sheltered  parts  of  the  flower- 
garden.  Although  shelter  from  the  colder  winds 
must  be  provided,  the  plants  must  have  pretty  full 
exposure  to  sunshine,  or  flowers  will  be  few  in 
number.  Both  species  start  rather  late  into  growth, 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  rich,  and 
treatment  afforded  the  same  as  that  found  to  suit 
the  Dahlia.  As  Daturas  only  commence  to  grow 
and  produce  dowers  when  the  ground  has  become 
warmed  by  sun  heat,  the  application  at  frequent 
intervals  of  much  diluted  liquid-manure  is  a  great 
help  to  these  plants  at  that  date  and  onwards  so 
long  as  flowering  continues.  Standard  specimens 
are  highly  ornamental  objects,  as  isolated  speci- 
mens on  a  lawn  or  in  prominent  positions  in 
sub-tropical  beds,  especially  when  associated  with 
Fuchsias. 

Propagation  of  Datura*. — The  woody  members 
of  the  genus  grow  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  roots 
taken  at  this  season,  and  any  old  specimen  may  be 
shaken  out  of  the  pot  or  tub  in  which  it  has  been 
growing,  the  roots  washed,  and  then  cut  up  into 
3  or  4  inch  lengths,  and  be  dibbled  out  in  pans  or 
pots  placed  in  a  hot  bed  and  syringed  once  or 
twice  daily.  Also  side  stocky  shoots  taken  off  in 
August  or  September  form  roots  readily,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  best  method  where  only  a  few  plants 
are  wanted. 

Annual  species  of  Datura,  as  D.  ceratocaulis,  D. 
fastuosa,  D.  Metel,  D.  muricata  and  D.  quercifolia 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  may,  if  well  rooted 
in  pots,  be  planted  out  in  sunny  spots  in  borders  or 
otherwise  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  plant  being  less 
robust  than  those  previously  mentioned,  they  should 
be  securely  fastened  to  wooden  stakes,  and  the 
weakly  interior  shoots  removed. 

Rotes. — The  N.E.  winds  have  been  followed  as 
usual  by  attacks  of  mildew,  which,  if  not  destroyed, 
will  cripple  the  bushes  for  the  season  ;  the  best  fungi- 
cide to  use  against  it  is  black  sulphur  or  the  ordinary 
flowers-of-sulphur  (S.  vivum),  applied  by  means 
of  a  distributor.  The  application  is  best  made 
whilst  the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  A 
dressing  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  a  week 
until  the  mildew  has  disappeared.  The  sulphur 
may  be  dusted  on  the  soil  under  the  Roses  if  the 
attack  is  a  bad  one,  sulphur,  if  not  used  in  excess, 
being  harmless  to  plants.  If  green  aphides  appear 
on  the  Roses,  spray  them  with  nicotine,  quassia, 
or  tobacco-water,  or  use  soap-suds  with  the  garden 
engine  for  a  few  days. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus  makes  a  pretty  decorative 
plant  when  used  in  combination  with  Delphiniums 
of  various  shades  of  blue,  the  glaucous  hue  of  the 
foliage  of  the  one  forming  a  harmony  of  colour  with 
that  of  the  flowers  of  the  other  plant.  Such  beds, 
if  edged  with  the  plauts  of  Lobelia  cardinalis,  or 
its  variety  Firefly,  may  be  planted  near  the  more 
formal  or  geometrical  garden. 

Wallflowers  may  now  be  sown  in  variety  on  beds 
of  rich  and  sandy  soil,  sowing  early,  mid-season,  and 
late  varieties  if  a  long  succession  of  flowers  is 
desired. 

General  Work. — Lawns  must  be  mown  once  or 
twice  a  week  as  seems  required,  and  if  the  grass  be 
thin  during  the  first  and  second  years  after  sowing, 
let  the  scythe  be  used  in  preference  to  the  mower. 
When  cutting  with  a  mower  always  use  a  collecting 
box,  or  weediness  of  the  lawn  is  sure  to  be  brought 
about.  The  edges  of  the  turf  should  be  clipped 
after  each  mowing,  and  weeds  on  walks  killed  with 
a  weed- killer,  due  care  being  taken  by  the  work- 
men in  applying  it.  Avoid  the  use  of  weed-killer 
if  tree-roots  traverse  the  paths. 
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PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Stoves.  — The  temperature  by  fire-heat  during  the 
night  should  be  about  80°.  Damp  the  paths  fre- 
quently, and  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  sufficiently  humid.  During  strong, 
drying  easterly  winds,  increased  vigilance  is  neces- 
sary in  respect  to  ventilation,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
plants  receiving  any  check.  It  is  safer  not  to  give 
air  at  all  until  the  wind  changes,  and  instead,  to 
shade  more  during  bright  sunshine.  The  tempera- 
ture may  safely  be  permitted  to  rise  to  100°.  If  a 
house  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Crotons,  expose  the 
plants  to  full  sunshine.  This  treatment  will  briDg 
out  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  leaves,  and  if  tepid 
manure  water  be  applied  twice  a  week  it  will  be 
beneficial. 

Gesnera  and  allied  genera,  such  as  Ncegelia,  etc., 
may  be  shaken  out  and  started  singly  in  small  pots 
in  an  intermediate-house,  using  a  light  compost  of 
equal  parts  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  sand. 
Gesneras  are  not  usually  grown  from  seed,  but 
they  may  be  grown  and  flowered  very  easily  in  one 
year  if  seed  be  sown  early,  in  February  or  March, 
and  cultivated  in  the  stove  similarly  to  Gloxinia 
seedlings.  The  6.  zebrina  section  succeeds  best,  and 
varieties  with  yellow  and  orange  markings  upon 
the  leaves  may  be  raised  from  a  packet  of  seed. 

Phryniums. — Move  these  into  their  final  pots, 
selecting  the  best-coloured  plants.  The  bold 
variegation  of  this  valuable  decorative  plant  is  best 
developed  by  being  grown  in  poor  sandy  soil  and 
confined  root-space  ;  5  and  6-inch  pots  are  quite 
large  enough.  Grow  on  in  strong  heat,  and  syringe 
frequently,  which  is  essential  to  keep  down  red 
spider. 

Palm-house. — Syringe  the  plants  thoroughly  each 
morning  and  afternoon  with  soft  water,  and 
encourage  free  growth  by  an  occasional  dressing 
with  some  fertiliser.  Clay's  appears  to  suit  Palms 
better  than  anything  else  I  have  tried,  and  after 
its  use  the  foliage  of  the  plants  acquire  a  rich, 
glossy,  dark  appearance.  Shade  from  sunshine  is 
always  necessary,  and  canvas  may  be  tacked  on 
roof  and  sides  of  the  house  in  the  summer  months. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  autumn  and  winter 
flowering  will  now  be  ready  for  the  final  shift  to 
6-inch  pots.  Use  a  compost  of  four  parts  loam  to 
one  part  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure,  mixed  with 
some  rough  grit  or  road  sand.  Pot  firmly  with  a 
rammer,  and  keep  the  old  ball  slightly  below  the 
surface  of  the  new  soil.  Place  the  plants  in  a  cold 
pit,  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards 
stand  outside  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  As  soon  as  roots  have  reached  the  side 
of  the  pots,  give  a  dressing  with  some  feitiliser. 
Pinch  off  the  flower  stems  as  they  appear,  until  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  stop  any  strong  or 
irregular  shoots.  Thin  out  the  plants  as  required, 
to  induce  sturdy  habit  and  well-ripened  wood. 

Soto  Balsams  for  succession,  also  Celosias,  and 
Browallia  speciosa  and  elatior  (white  or  blue)  in 
5  and  6-inch  pots.  These  annuals  come  into 
flower  when  the  summer  conservatory  plants  are 
passing,  in  October,  and  can  be  thrown  away  when 
space  is  required  for  Chrysanthemums,  etc.  They 
may  all  be  grown  in  pits,  and  allowed  plenty  of 
space  now  that  bedding  plants  are  being  cleared  out. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeek 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — When  the  fruit  has 
been  cleared  from  the  earliest  house,  give  the  trees 
a  thorough  washing  with  the  syringe  or  garden 
engine.  At  the  same  time  the  borders  may  be 
afforded  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Gradually 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  house  by  giving 
increased  ventilation,  so  that  the  foliage  may  be 
brought  into  a  condition  to  stand  full  ventilation 
night  and  day  after  a  fortnight's  time.  When  the 
trees  have  had  a  week's  rest,  remove  or  stop  all 
sappy  and  superfluous  growths.  Regulate  the 
young  growths  thinly  so  that  the  sun  and  air  can 
have  full  influence  upon  them.  Syringe  the  trees 
frequently,  and  keep  the  borders  moist— occasionally 
with  liquid  manure  -to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  state  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

Succession  Houses.—  The  treatment  of  these  will 
need  to  be  different,  according  to  the  development 
of  each.  The  second  early-house  should  now  be 
ripening  such  fine  Peaches  as  Royal  Ceorge,  Belle- 
garde,    Crimson  Galande,    Dymond   and    Violette 


Hative  ;  and  Lord  Napier,  Dryden  and  Humboldt 
Nectarines.  (iive  free  ventilation,  and  cease  to 
syringe  the  trees  when  the  fruits  begin  to  soften. 
Expose  the  fruits  to  full  sunshine,  and  keep  the 
borders  moist.  Houses  in  which  the  trees  are  at 
the  "stoning"  stage  are  best  kept  under  cool 
treatment  uutil  the  process  is  completed.  After- 
wards fork  into  the  surface-border  a  good  dressing 
of  wood  -  ashes  and  soot,  and  follow  this  by  a 
thorough  watering.  The  cooler  that  the  later 
Peach  trees  are  kept  during  summer,  the  finer  will 
the  fruits  be  in  the  autumn. 

Figs.  — Permanent  trees  now  swelling  their  second 
crop  will  need  generous  treatment.  Where  succes- 
sion houses  exist  there  will  not  be  any  urgent 
necessity  to  hurry  this  second  crop,  and  increased 
ventilation  will  give  the  fruits  more  time  to  swell, 
and  also  tend  to  an  earlier  ripening  of  the  wood 
and  a  fuller  first  crop  of  fruit  next  season.  This 
crop,  if  ripened  without  the  aid  of  much  fire  heat, 
will  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

Later  Howes. — Trees  swelling  fruit  must  be 
closely  watched  at  this  season  for  the  appearance 
of  red  spider.  Use  the  syringe  freely  each  morning 
and  evening.  In  well-drained  and  open  borders 
abundance  of  water  will  be  required.  Stop  gross 
growths,  and  cut  away  all  suckers  from  the  roots 
and  main  stems  of  the  trees  ;  but  allow  medium 
growths  to  keep  their  growing  points  intact  for 
next  season's  fruiting. 

Pot  Trees. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  put 
large  bush  trees  into  tubs  to  get  them  well-estab- 
lished before  autumn.  Give  4  to  6  inches  of  drain- 
age under  these  large  bushes,  and  use  a  compost  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  old  mortar  rubble,  chalk  and  half- 
inch  bones.  After  tubbing,  keep  them  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
gradually  harden  them  to  stand  full  exposure  in 
a  sunny  position  outside  during  August  and 
September. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  YonNO,  Orchid  Grower  *.o  Sir  Frederick  Wigan, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Cymbidium  Lowiannm. — This  grand  Orchid  is 
considered  a  warmth  -  loving  plant  by  some  gar- 
deners, although  much  better  results  are  obtained 
when  it  is  grown  in  a  cool,  moist  house.  The  term 
cool  in  this  connection  applies  rather  to  the  absence 
of  tire-heat  than  to  a  low  temperature,  for  un- 
doubtedly the  plant  is  the  better  for  a  moderately 
high  temperature  from  sun-heat  during  the  growing 
season,  in  conjunction  with  free  ventilation  and 
aerial  moisture,  its  blooms  remaining  in  good  condi- 
tion for  more  than  three  mon'  hs,  but  the  prudence 
of  retaining  them  so  long  is  doubtful.  It  is  better 
practice  to  remove  the  flower-spikes  off  after  about 
six  weeks'  flowering,  and  after  affording  a  rest  of 
two  weeks'  duration,  re-pot  them.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  plant  should  be  re-potted  once  in  three 
or  four  years,  and  the  Orchid-pots  used  should  be 
large  enough  to  allow  ample  room  for  that  length  of 
time.  A  few  large  concave  crocks  should  be  put  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  on  these  the  plant 
should  be  stood  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  ball 
comes  1  inch  below  the  rim.  The  potting  compost 
should  consist  of  two  parts  of  lumpy  peat  to  one  of 
good  turfy  yellow  loam,  some  small  quantity  of 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  sphagnum -moss,  and  as 
much  sand  as  will  make  it  porous.  A  certain  quan- 
tity of  small  crocks,  mixed  with  the  compost,  whilst 
carrying  out  the  potting,  will  contribute  to  proper 
drainage.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  a  rammer  in 
firming  the  soil,  which  should  not  be  made  hard. 
When  dividing  a  plant  an  edging  iron,  or  a  sharp 
spade  should  be  used,  this  being  preferable  to  dis- 
entangle the  roots.  For  about  three  weeks  after 
being  re-potted  not  any  water  will  be  required,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time  afford  water  once 
copiously.  Let  the  plant  be  syringed  overhead 
twice  a  day  when  favourable  weather  prevails,  and 
for  a  few  weeks  after  root  disturbance,  and  close 
the  upper  ventilators  of  the  house  about  3.30  p.m. 
From  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July  to  that  of 
September,  ventilators  in  general  may  be  opened 
night  aud  day.  Plants  not  repotted  may  be  afforded 
much  diluted  farmyard  manure  water,  but  not  to 
those  recently  repotted,  before  the  flower-spikes 
appear  in  the  winter.  Light  shading  should  be 
afforded  from  9  a.m.  till  about  .">  p.m. 

Cymbidium  giganti  um  is  now  beginning  to  grow, 
and  may  receive  a  shift  if  more  root  space  is  re- 
quired  by  any  of  the  plants.  As  this  species  roots 
less  freely  than  C.  Lowiannm,  more  drainage  should 


be  afforded  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  treatment  is 
identical.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  C.  grandi- 
florum,  or  C.  Hookerianum,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  The  winter  treatment  of  the  different 
species  will  be  given  at  the  proper  time. 

Cymbidium  Tracyanum  may  be  repotted  at  th,s 
date,  the  compost  used  being  the  same  as  that 
advised  for  the  firstnamed.  Let  the  plant  stand 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  afford  it 
abundance  of  water  whilst  growing  freely. 

Cymbidium  tigrinum  is  the  dwarfest  species  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  It  should  be  grown  in 
pans  that  are  well-drained,  and  stood  in  the  house  in 
which  Masdevallias  are  grown.  It  may  be  planted 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam, 
and  peat,  together  with  sphagnum -moss,  and  as 
much  silver  sand  as  will  give  porosity.  Any  plant 
needing  root  space  may  be  attended  to  now,  after- 
wards just  sufficient  water  should  be  afforded  as 
will  keep  the  soil  merely  damp  until  rooting 
becomes  active.  When  the  pseudo  -  bulbs  are 
formed  a  very  moderate  supply  of  water  will  suffice 
for  the  needs  of  the  plant. 

Cymbidium  Devonianum  is  a  species  which  may 
be  grown  in  the  Masdevallia-house.  The  plant  has 
recently  finished  flowering,  and  any  plants  needing 
more  space  or  fresh  soil  may  be  repotted.  The  kind 
of  compost  recommended  for  C.  tigrinum  will  suit 
this  species,  elevating  the  base  of  the  plant  slightly, 
so  that  the  flower-spikes,  which  are  projected  hori- 
zontally, may  find  their  way  over  the  rim.  It  thrives 
when  suspended,  or  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass.  V  ater 
may  be  afforded  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  should  be  sprayed  fre- 
quently in  order  to  dislodge  red-spider. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
New  Barnet. 

Spraying  Trees. — The  Apple-trees  about  Barnet 
have  set  what  promise  to  be  full  crops  of  fruit,  and 
the  growth  is  clean  and  strong.  Caterpillars  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  once  threatened  to  become, 
still  I  have  had  every  tree  on  which  they  are 
present  well  sprayed,  the  insecticides  used  being 
of  the  strength  and  applied  in  manner  directed  by 
the  makers.  It  is  found  that  insecticides  which 
poison  the  food  of  the  insects  are  more  effective 
than  those  which  kill  by  contact.  Two  ounces  of 
Paris  Hreen,  1  lb.  of  fresh  lime,  a  little  soft-soap, 
and  '20  gallons  of  water,  or  Bentley's  Specific  used 
as  directed,  will  soon  clear  the  trees  of  caterpillars 
and  do  no  harm  to  the  foliage  or  fruit  gardens. 
Where  there  are  crops  under  the  trees,  Paris  Green 
should  not  be  used;  but  Bentley's  need  not  be 
feared.  If  this  one  is  objected  to,  let  either  "  Killni- 
right  "  or  a  decoction  of  Quassia  be  used  instead, 
either  of  which  kills  by  contact.  These  various- 
insecticides  should  be  applied  with  a  sprayer,  of 
which  many  makes  are  in  the  market.  Choose  a 
quiet  day  for  the  job.  These  remedies  may  be 
used  on  Pears  and  Plums  infested  with  caterpillars. 
Cherry-trees  need  to  be  often  examined  during 
cold  dry  weather,  a  time  when  the  black  aphis 
nearly  always  infests  the  young  growths.  It  is 
important  that  this  pest  be  promptly  dealt  with, 
otherwise  they  will  greatly  cripple  the  shoots  in  a 
few  days.  Either  of  the  last  two  insecticides  mixed 
at  their  full  allowable  strength  will  destroy  it. 

Cordon  Pears. — These  have  set  heavily,  and  will 
need  severe  thinning  if  fine  specimens  are  wished 
for.  A  certain  amount  of  thinning  may  be  carried 
out  forthwith,  as  the  best  specimens  in  the  trusses 
are  now  distinguishable.  In  thinning  fruits  regard 
must  be  had  to  those  varieties  whose  fruits  come 
to  a  large  size,  thinning  these  more  freely  than 
middle  and  small-fruited  varieties.  Where  the 
Pear -midge  works  mischief,  the  thinner  should 
avoid  leaving  abnormally  large  fruits,  as  such 
generally  contain  one  or  more  of  the  larva},  but 
such  fruits  should  be  removed  and  burnt  forthwith. 
As  most  cordon  Pears  are  budded  on  the  Quince, 
they  suffer  from  the  lack  of  moisture  in  the  surface- 
soil  to  a  greater  degree  than  do  Pears  on  the 
wilding  stock  ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  afford  water 
abundantly  in  dry  weather,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Before  applying  water  to- 
l'eais,  a  slight  dressiug  of  potash  and  phosphates 
may  be  applied,  and  the  soil  slightly  pricked  over. 
The  cordon  Pears  will  be  the  better  for  a  mulch  of 
long  stable -dung  over  the  roots.  The  growths 
arising  from  the  spurs  may  be  stopped  at  the  fifth 
leaf  teu  days  hence,  but  tue  leading  shoots  shoul.l 
not  be  shortened  if  there  be  space  to  train  them  iu. 
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EDITORIAL.     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ihould  be  lent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

titrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  cf 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dc;  bit 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY, 


C10  Paris  Unive 

porary  hlio1 

June  1°-  Cambridgeshi 

V"" 


ersal  Exhibition  (tem- 
ow). 
eshire   Hnrticultural  So- 
ciety's Show,  at  Cambridge. 
Salterhebble  and  District  (Halifax) 
Rose  Show. 

("Yorkshire  Gala  (3  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  June  13  ■[  Cornwall    Agricultural     Show,    at 

t    Truro  (2  days). 
("  We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  show  has  been  deferred 
until  June  13  ] 

SALES. 

TUESDAY,  June  p_>.— Sale  of  Greenhouses.  Frames,  &c,  at  the 
Cbilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  13.— lale  of  Greenhouse  Plants  and 
Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Chilwell  Nurseries,  near  Notting- 
ham, by  Protheroe  <fe  Morris  (two  days). 

THURSDAY,  June!  14.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Elmet  Hall, 
Roundhay,  Leeds,  by  Hepper  &  Sons. 

FRIDAY,  June  ir,._ Sale  of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  F.  Sancer 
&  Co.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 60'5°. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— June.  6  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  75° ;  Min.  4'.i°. 
Pp.ovinces.-,7»«(    6     (6    p.m.):     Mas.     71°,     Ipswich; 
Min.,  47°,  Peterhead,  N.B. 


—    „         .  ,.  „    We  have  so   often   and    so   per- 
The  Currant-bud  ,,         ,  ,     ,  ,, 

Mite  sistently  advocated  the  processes 

of  spraying  for  the  various  insect 

attacks  to  which  our  fruit-trees  are  subjected, 

that  we  can  share  the  satisfaction  experienced 

by  the  Professors  of  Wye  College  at  the  result 

of   their   conflict   with  the  Currant-bud  mite. 

We   are   not   aware   whether   the    prussic-acid 

treatment  has  been  tried  for  this  mite  by  other 

■experimenters,  but,  in   any  case,  there  is  no 

reason  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  operations. 

The  process  is  not  only  effectual,  but  it  is  cheap 

and  easily  carried  out.     Nevertheless,  the  risks 

may  be  so  terrible  to  those  unaccustomed  to 

handle   such    ingredients,  that   we   think   the 

jrlant-doctors   of    the   future,    or    the    present 

scientific    staff    of     the    agricultural    colleges, 

should   at   least,   at   first,  be   alone   entrusted 

with  the  conduct  of  the  operations. 

Mr.  Cousins,  in  the  valuable  note  which  he 
has  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Wye  College, 
and  to  our  own  columns,  p.  258,  shows  how 
readily  the  plan  may  be  carried  out. 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  so  long 
urged  the  establishment  of  colleges  like  that  of 
Wye,  where  not  only  instruction  but  experi- 
mental research  may  be  continuously  carried 
■out,  these  experiments  are  particularly  grati- 
fying, as  they  show  a  justification  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  institutions,  which  appeals 
even  to  the  ratepayer. 

Spraying  in  its  various  forms  (including 
fumigation)  is  becoming  more  and  more  used 
in  this  country,  though  we  are  still  much 
behind  our  American  cousins  in  this  matter. 
The  little  book  published  by  the  late  E.  G. 
Lodeman,  of  the  Cornell  University,  entitled 
The  Spraying  of  Plants  (Macmillan),  is  one 
that  should  be  consulted  in  case  of  need  by 
every  gardener  and  farmer. 

Whilst  alluding  to  the  use  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances in  dealing  with  garden-pests,  we  may 
fittingly  call  attention  to  a  letter  in  our  last 
issue  from  the  Secretary  of  a  society  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  poisons  used  for  other  than  medicinal 
purposes. 


Ac  present  it  is  a  grievance  that  nurserymen, 
sundriesmen,  and  others,  whose  business  it  is 
to  supply  garden-requisites,  are  not  allowed  to 
sell  articles  containing  poison.  The  liberty  to 
sell  such  materials  is  at  present  confined  to 
registered  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  precautions  to  obviate  as  far  as 
possible  either  accidental  or  wilful  disaster. 
No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  the  propriety 
of  such  precautions.  They  may  not  always 
be  available  against  human  stupidity,  careless- 
ness, or  wickedness  ;  but,  at  least,  they  are  cal- 
culated to  prevent  a  large  amount  of  mischief, 
or  to  enable  it  to  be  detected  with  certainty 
and  rapidity. 

All  that  is  asked  is  that  the  horticultural 
sundriesmen  or  traders  may  be  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute poisonous  substances  under  the  same 
or  under  similar  restrictions  as  those  imposed 
on  the  pharmacists.  Whenever  we  have 
received  samples  (as  we  frequently  do)  of  these 
compounds  from  a  registered  chemist,  there 
has  been  a  poison  label  attached  to  the  bottle, 
and  very  often  the  bottle  itself  has  been  of 
such  a  shape  and  colour  as  of  itself  to  attract 
attention  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
contents.  That  some  restrictions  of  this  kind 
are  necessary  has  been  made  obvious  to  us  by 
the  receipt  from  dealers  who  were  not  pharma- 
cists of  "  weed-killers,"  and  also  of  other  com- 
pounds much  used  in  gardens,  with  no  indication 
whatever  of  their  poisonous  nature. 

If  the  new  society  will  insist  on  all  reasonable 
precautions  being  taken  to  prevent  accident, 
there  will  be  no  reason  whatever  that  horticul- 
tural dealers  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
sale  of  the  compounds  used  in  their  business. 


National    Rose    Society.  —  At   a   special 

geDeral  meeting  held  on  June  5,  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  Dr.  Masters  in  the  Chair, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Haywood  was  elected  Treasurer  till 
the  next  general  meeting  in  the  room  of  the  late 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. 

Stealing  from  Lord  Rosebervs  Garden. 
— A  man  described  as  a  hoisebreaker  has  been 
sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  for  stealing  a 
quantity  of  Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  Hyacinths, 
Ferns,  &c,  from  Lord  Eosebery's  garden  at  The 
Durdans,  Epsom. 

"Botanical    Magazine."  —  The    Botanical 

Magazine  for  June  contains  coloured  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  the  following  plants  :  — 

Convolvulus  macrostegius,  Greene. — A  handsome, 
white  flowered  climber,  with  cordate,  ovate-acute, 
repand  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower  California, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gumbleton.  It 
flowers  freely  against  a  wall  at  Kew  ;   tab.  7717- 

Mammillaria  vivipara,  Haworth. — A  native  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  of  ovoid  form,  ribbed  and 
tubercled,  the  tubercles  bearing  about  fifteen 
straight-spreading  spines  ;  the  flowers  are  pink,  or 
by  variation,  whitfl  or  purple.  It  was  grown  at 
Kew  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  by  the  buttresses  of 
the  Palm-house  ;  tab.  771S. 

Cryptocoryne  Gr/Jh'thi,  Schott.  —  A  Malayan 
Aroid  of  singular  construction,  and  of  botanical 
interest  ;   tab.  7719. 

Dipladenia  eximia,  Hemsley,  in  Gardeners 
Chronicle,  1893,  ii.,  120. — A  climbing  stove  plant, 
with  rose-pink,  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  S.  Brazil ;  tab.  7720. 

Selenium  tenuifolium,  Nuttall. — An  erect,  much- 
branched  annual,  with  crowded,  linear  leaves,  and 
terminal  flower-heads  with  broad,  deflexed  ray 
florets,  whilst  the  disc  florets  are  aggregated  into 
sub-globose  heads.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  forms  a  showy  annual  in  the 
autumn  at  Kew  :  tab.  7721. 


The  Proposed  Laboratory  at  Kew.— The 

question  of  a  site  for  the  Physical  Laboratory  that 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Kew,  is  still  arousing  much 
discussion.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that, 
placed  outside  the  gardens  and  in  the  Old  Deer 
Park  the  building  would  be  no  obstruction,  and 
"would  not  disturb  the  neighbourhood;"  while 
those  opposed  to  the  scheme  declare  that  there  are 
other  localities  less  open  to  objection,  that  it  would 
spoil  the  seclusion  of  the  Queen's  Cottage  grounds 
recently  added  to  the  woodland  part  of  the  grounds. 
It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  the  usefulness  of 
the  laboratory  (which  would  uo  doubt  be  great), 
would  be  sufficiently  so  to  compensate  for  its  erec- 
tion close  to  this  beauty  spot,  to  the  attractions  of 
which  it  would  by  no  means  contribute.  Remarks 
lately  made  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Akers-Douglas, 
and  Mr.  Skewes-Cox,  were  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  erection  of  the 
Laboratory  on  any  particular  site  was  already 
decided  upon. 

Horticultural  Teaching  in  Germany.— 

Herr  L.  Wittmack,  in  a  paper  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  German  Section  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  mentions  the  measures  taken  in 
Germany  with  regard  to  horticultural  training. 
The  science,  he  says,  is  highly  developed.  The 
most  advanced  teaching  emanates  from  three  insti- 
tutions :  the  Royal  School  of  Horticulture  at  Wild- 
park,  near  Potsdam,  established  for  seventy-five 
years,  and  shortly  to  be  transferred  to  Dahlem, 
near  Berlin,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  Botanic 
Garden ;  the  Royal  Institute  of  Pomology  at 
Proskau,  near  Oppeln  (Silesia)  ;  and  the  Royal 
School  of  Pomology  and  Viticulture  at  Geisenheim- 
sur-le-Rhin.  The  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  has, 
since  1860,  possessed  a  private  institution,  the 
Pomological  Institute  of  Reuthingen  ;  and  Saxony, 
since  1S92,  has  maintained  a  School  of  Advanced 
Horticulture  in  Dresden.  At  Koestritz  is  an  es- 
tablishment for  general  instruction.  Elementary 
schools  of  gardening  are  sometimes  in  connection 
with,  sometimes  independent  of,  higher  -  grade 
schools  ;  they  are  maintained  by  different  confede- 
rate states,  or  by  the  governments  of  the  provinces. 
Prussia  includes  twenty-three,  Bavaria  five,  Saxony 
two,  Wurtemburg  four,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
Saxe  Weimar,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  each 
one.  In  all  these  establishments  instruction  is 
given  in  the  culture  and  utilisation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  &c.  ;  moreover,  instructors  continue  this 
course  of  training  in  different  towns.  In  certain 
cities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Leipzic,  are  schools  of 
gardening  for  young  men,  who  do  practical  work 
in  the  day ;  in  other  cases,  again,  iu  Berlin  for 
instance,  there  are  gardeners  who  themselves  make 
arrangements  for  obtaining  courses  of  instruction  ; 
often  apprentices  and  youths  attend  the  popular 
courses  for  the  adults.  In  some  localities  they 
teach  gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees 
to  children  in  the  gardens  attached  to  their  schools. 

The   Paris  Congress    of    Horticulture 

was  opened  by  M.  Dupuy,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, in  presence  of  MM.  Viger  (President), 
Trufkaut,  Chatenay,  Martinet,  Wittmack, 
Micheli,  Rodigas,  &e.  Papers  were  read  on  the 
heating  of  glass-houses,  the  management  of  public 
gardens,  the  diseases  of  Clematis,  the  mildew  of 
Lettuces,  which  M.  Max  Cornu  says  may  be 
combated  by  soaking  some  mulching  substance 
with  solution  of  copper-sulphate,  and  then  spread- 
ing the  mulch  over  the  soil  in  which  the  Lettuces 
are  grown. 

Congress  concerning  the  Cider-making 

INDUSTRY. — An  International  Congress  concerned 
with  the  Cider  industry  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
connection  with  the  general  Exhibition,  from 
October  11  to  13.  The  organising  committee  appeal 
to  pomologists,  growers,  and  authorities  of  all 
countries  to  give  the  Conference  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  as  regards  the 
following  questions,  which  are  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion : — 1,    Raising    and    planting    Apples     and 
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Pears  for  cider  and  perry.  2.  Principles  on  which 
to  form  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  for 
wine  or  cider.  3.  Experimental  orchards  and 
stations.  4.  The  teaching  of  fruit-growing.  5.  Dry- 
ing and  preserving  wine-fruits.  6.  Use  of  yeasts 
in  cider-making.  7.  Extraction,  titration,  sterili- 
sation of  must.  8.  The  spirit  present  in  cider 
and  perry.  9.  The  cider,  and  cider  Apple-trade  in 
France  and  elsewhere.  All  communications  in  con- 
nection with  the  Conference  should  be  addressed  to 
M.  Jourdain,  Rue  Mayet,  21,  Paris. 

German  Horticulture  and  Forestry.  — 
A  communication  has  reached  us  from  Herr  L. 
Wittmack,  of  Berlin,  on  German  horticulture  and 
forestry.  This  paper  is  reprinted  from  the  official 
catalogue  of  the  German  section  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  and  deals  briefly  with  the  history  and 
the  present  condition  of  horticulture  of  the 
■kindred  crafts  in  Germany.  For  the  convenience 
of  those  readers  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  intended, 
the  bulletin  is  written  in  French,  and  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  those  to  whom  the  subjects 
•dealt  with  are  of  importance. 

The    Devon     and     Exeter     Gardeners' 

ASSOCIATION  will  make  their  annual  summer 
outing  on  Wednesday,  July  11.  The  party  will 
proceed  by  train  and  brake  to  Lyme  Regis,  and 
subsequently  to  Pin  hay,  the  seat  of  Wilton 
Allhusen,  Esq.  After  inspecting  the  gardens  and 
^grounds,  the  journey  will  be  continued  to  Rousdon, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Cuthbekt  Peek,  Bart.,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  interesting  gardens  and  grounds, 
the  remarkable  and  historical  landslip  will  be 
inspected.  From  the  landslip  a  half-hour's  walk 
will  bring  the  party  to  Seaton.  The  return 
■journey  will  be  made  from  Seaton  at  9.35,  reaching 
£xeter  at  10.43  P  M. 

The  Carlisle  Rose  Show,  we  are  iuformed, 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  17,  not  July  IS,  as 
.previously  arranged. 

Abies  NOBILIS.— Mr.  Nicholson  kindly  sends 
us  male  flowers  of  a  glaucous  form  of  this  species 
growing  at  Westonbirt.  The  male  flowers  are 
slightly  stalked,  about  25  mill.  >  6  mill.,  the  scales 
roundish,  obtusely  pointed,  of  a  rich  crimson 
-colour,  so  that  the  tree  must  have  been  strikingly 
beautiful. 

The  Botanical  Exchange  Club.— The  re- 
port of  the  distributor  for  1898  has  been  recently 
published.  The  members  of  the  club  interchange 
dried  specimenf,  and  append  comments  on  some  of 
the  more  critical  plants.  Of  Potamogeton  Drucei, 
<it  is  stated  that  it  affords  a  sight  not  easily  to  be 
-forgotten,  as  it  occurs  in  the  shallow  and  clear 
water  of  the  Loddon,  where  the  flickering  lights 
illumine  the  delicate  lace-like  foliage  of  the  sub- 
merged leaves.  It  has  been  referred  to  P.  fluitans, 
•or  to  a  hybrid  between  P.  nutans       alpinus. 

The  Plant  Doctor.  —  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  seems  rolling  iu  wealth,  or  very 
anxious  to  spend  what  it  has— a  correspondent  says 
be  knows  an  opening,  viz.,  to  provide  the  sinews 
•for  war  to  some  plant-disease  man,  and  send  him  to 
^ee  on  the  spot  what  disease  really  looks  like.  The 
postal  box  is  apt  to  mislead.  We  certainly  think 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  or  someone,  should  give  an  adequate  salary 
•to  a  competent  plant  doctor  whose  whole  time  should 
•be  devoted  to  the  work.  We  are  only  editors,  and 
■have  no  time  for  the  necessary  research  and  culti- 
vation, but  we  are  swamped  with  enquiries  and 
specimens. 

"The  Alpine  Flora. "--The  seventh  edition 
of  the  coloured  vade-mecum  of  the  Alpine  Flora, 
entirely  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged,  of  a  book 
containing  207  coloured,  aud  ten  uncoloured  pic- 
tures of  alpine  flowers.  The  text,  which  consists 
of  brief  descriptions  of  the  plants  shown,  is  in 
English,  French,  and  German.  The  authors  of  the 
book  are  L.  Sohroter  and  Professor  Dr.  C. 
Schr&tek  of  -Zurich,  and  they  are  to  be  congratu- 


lated upon  bringing  out  a  book  comprehensible  to 
tourists  of  three  nationalities,  and  we  must  not  be 
too  hard  on  the  occasional  faults  in  idiom  made 
when  writing  the  languages  of  countries  foreign  to 
them.  Being  of  handy  size,  this  companion  to  the 
Alpine  Flora  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to 
travellers  whose  limited  luggage  debars  them 
from  bulkier  tomes.  The  descriptions,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  are  correct,  and  the  pictures  also, 
the  latter  being  pretty  but  not  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations of  the  genus  found  on  the  mountains. 
The  publisher  of  the  book  is  Albert  Raustein  of 
Zurich,  but  it  may  be  had  from  any  foreign 
bookseller. 

Agricultural  Returns  for  1899.— From 
these  returns  we  learn  that  the  acreage  occupied 
by  orchards  show  a  slight  increase — the  greatest 
amount  of  which  being  found  in  Kent  and  Worces- 
tershire. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fruit  culti- 
vation is  extending,  though  perhaps  with  halting 
steps,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  increased  imports 
from  all  the  fruit-growing  colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  pays — that  is  the  test  and  the  incentive 
to  increased  acreage.  Turning  now  to  Wheat,  a 
large  falling  off  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  that 
cereal  has  to  be  noted,  due  to  the  exceptionally 
low  prices  of  the  year,  and  as  noted  by  us  from 
week  to  week.  The  average  price  per  quarter  in 
189S  was  34s.,  and  fell  to  23s.  Sd.  in  the  last  year  : 
and  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1894  and  1895,  this  was  the  lowest  figure 
reached  during  129  years.  In  the  matter  of  Wheat 
production,  the  total  was  less  by  nearly  a  million 
quarters  than  in  1S9S,  but  was  considerably  more 
than  recorded  in  any  year  since  1S91,  excepting 
189S.  Last  year's  yield  per  acre  was  also  the  best 
average  recorded.  The  entire  area  of  cultivated 
land  which  has,  with  but  few  exceptions,  declined 
every  year  since  1872,  wa9  a  little  less  last  year 
than  in  1S96 — consequently  it  was  less  than  any 
year  on  record.  On  the  whole,  and  eliminating 
fruit  culture  from  consideration,  the  figures  in  the 
returns  form  a  striking  evidence  of  existing  agri- 
cultural depression.  But  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  British  farmer  to  learn  that  the  area  of  winter 
Wheat  in  the  United  States  is  less  this  year  by 
3,563,000  acres — or  118  per  cent,  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

French  Ranunculus.  — "The  Ranunculuses 
of  the  Dutch  bulb  trade  may  be  properly  divided 
into  two  large  groups,  according  to  their  origin, 
some  having  originated  from  Ranunculus  asiati- 
cus,  and  others  from  Ranunculus  africanus.  The 
last  mentioned  includes  the  varieties  which 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  Turban  Ranunculus  ; 
while  to  R.  asiaticus  belong  the  Scotch  and  French, 
as  well  as  the  Persian  varieties.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  Ranunculuses  have  been  favourite 
garden  flowers.  As  early  as  the  year  1650,  Sultan 
Mahomet  IV.  had  the  garden  of  the  Serail  planted 
with  Ranunculus,  which  his  Grand  Vizier  had 
ordered,  with  many  other  kinds  of  plants,  from 
their  native  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Candia, 
Cyprus,  Aleppo,  Rhodes,  and  Damascus.  From 
among  all  these  different  plants,  the  Sultan  gave 
the  preference  to  the  Ranunculuses,  and  their 
transitory  splendour  was  finally  preserved  for  us 
by  the  brush  of  an  artist.  For  many  years 
Mahomet  IV.  kept  the  Ranunculus  for  himself 
alone,  like  the  slaves  in  his  harem,  but  at  last 
through  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  European 
courts,  thoy  became  known  in  Western  Europe. 
With  how  much  preference  they  were  there  culti- 
vated is  best  shown  from  the  voluminous  Traitr 
des  Jienoncules  of  Pater  D'Aldene,  which  appeared 
in  the  middlo  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from 
which  a  still  more  extensive  translation  has  been 
published  in  Germany.  The  Ranunculuses  seemed 
to  thrive  in  Dutch  soil,  aud  the  culture  was  soon 
carried  on  energetically  and  on  a  large  scale.  An 
improved  race  of  Persian  Ranunculus  originated  in 
France,  to  which  the  name  of  R  asiaticus  super- 
bissimus  was  given  ;  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Persian  varieties  by  their  larger,  looser, 


and  sometimes  less  double  instead  of  fully  double 
flowers  ;  and  they  also  present  much  richer 
variations  of  colour.''  FlorUegium  Baarhmenm, 
January,  1900. 

EremuruS. — The  stately  beauty  of  Eremurus 
was  strikingly  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday, 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  This  valuable 
hardy  plant  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  well  known 
yet,  and  it  has  never  been  staged  at  an  exhibition 
in  this  country  in  such  quantity  or  excellence. 


Ireland. 


FORESTRY. 

Now  that  the  new  Board  of  Agriculture  for  this 
country  has  superseded  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  in  the  management  of  the  agricultural  cares 
of  our  community,  with  much  greater  freedom  to 
carry  out  any  suggestion  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment, the  task  if  the  replanting  of  some  counties 
on  the  westward  coast  is  one  imperative  on  the 
Executive  Council,  as  the  older  board  had  pur- 
chased somewhere  in  the  nineties,  namely,  1892,  a 
tract  of  country  embracing  something  like  900  and 
odd  acreB,  at  Knoekboy,  county  Galway  ;  in  1892 
and  1893  they  managed  to  plant  at  least  500  acres, 
the  varieties  at  first  being  experimental.  The 
kinds  included  the  following  timber-trees  : — Ash, 
Elm,  Beech,  Spruce.  Silver  Fir,  Elder,  Larch,  Syca- 
more, Poplar,  and  Scotch  Fir.  They  were  not 
long  planted  when  decay  set  id,  the  Firs  showing 
the  first  signs  of  decline,  especially  Abies  pectinata, 
or  Silver  Fir.  The  foresters,  in  their  report  on  the 
trees  at  Knoekboy,  say  that  hardwoods  and 
deciduous  trees,  with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not 
thrive  upon  this  site.  They  speak  favourably  o£ 
Scotch  Fir,  also  Spruce.  In  dealing  with  the 
climate  of  the  west  coast,  the  harsh  winds  which 
sweep  the  country  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
rendering  the  labour  of  planting  during  this  period 
a  task  of  temerity,  as  many  kinds  do  not  survive, 
and  suggest  that  later  planting  should  be  less  produc- 
tive of  loss  of  the  young  trees.  There  was  a  vague 
impression  in  the  minds  of  the  Board  that  local 
nursery  stock  would  be  more  beneficial,  so  that  in 
the  year  of  1S95,  this  idea  assumed  a  practical 
shape,  namely,  they  inaugurated  a  nursery  on  the 
site  of  Knoekboy ;  it  extended  to  4  acres.  The 
main  stock  was  one-year-old  seedlings,  whilst  the 
seeds  of  the  varieties  which  had  proved  themselves 
to  withstand  the  Atlantic  winds,  were  also  planted. 
How  far  their  venture  was  a  success  it  is  impossible 
to  speak,  as  the  Board  never  issued  any  report  in 
connection  thereof.  A  forecast  would  sound  some- 
thing like  failure.  The  great  question  which  will 
determine  the  use  of  laying  down  trees  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  namely,  its  meteoro- 
logical effect.  At  present  there  is  a  vague  impression 
in  our  cultivators'  minds  that  the  conditions  of 
growth  have  been  seriously  interfered  with  when 
our  forests  were  cut  down  :  and  until  this  aspect  of 
the  question  is  scientifically  treated,  its  influence  at 
least  made  fairly  clear,  the  task  of  planting  trees  in 
the  most  suitable  places  throughout  the  country,  in 
order  that  the  fullest  effects  shall  accrue,  will 
remain  in  the  background,  or  if  any  move  does 
take  place,  it  may  not  bear  the  stamp  of  thorough- 
ness. To  plant  timber  for  profit  does  not  appeal 
to  our  country,  as  its  undulating  surface  is  better 
fitted  for  other  forms  of  vegetation. 

There  is  one  thing  regardiug  forestry  operations 
which  should  be  carried  out,  that  is,  the  moun- 
tainous parts  such  as  the  mountains  around  the 
metropolis,  in  some  parts  of  Wicklow,  although  it 
is  fairly  well  covered  with  trees  :  some  places  along 
the  south  coast  as  Waterford,  and  on  the  west  coast 
Kerry  and  Galway  should  be  extensively  planted  ; 
also  Donegal,  and  portions  of  Down  near  the  south, 
among  the  Moarne  mountains,  using  the  Scotch  Fir 
in  the  most  exposed  places,  and  in  the  shelter 
thus  formed  the  common  Spruce,  Birch,  aud 
Sycamore.  Some  Conifers  might  be  planted  iu  the 
flat  uplands,  aud  if  sheltered,  Larch  will  thrive  ; 
whilst  Poplars,  Willows  might  be  cultivated  in  the 
damper  situations  ;  and  on  sandy  soils  of  a  shifting 
nature,  Piuus  pinaster  could  be  utilised  with  advan- 
tage. If  the  above  course  wore  adopted,  aDd  the 
facts  following  from  such  a  source  be  noted,  it  would 
form  a  secure  basis  for  future  work.  A.  O'Xiiil. 
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BBOOM    HOUSE,    FULHAM. 

[SUPPLEMENTARY  ILLUSTRATION.  ] 
This,  the  residence  of  Miss  C.  A.  Sullivan,  and 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  about  3>,  miles 
by  road  from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  has  for  its  sur- 
roundings one  of  the  best  gardens  to  be  found  in 
the  older  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  Vegetation 
both  arboreal  and  other  is  very  luxuriant  and 
healthy,  and  shows  scarcely  any  of  the  effects 
usually  associated  with  close  proximity  to  the  great 
city,  or  of  urban  fog.  The  great  purple  Beech 
(figured  in  Gardeners'1  Chronicle,  p.  305,  October  22, 
1898),  the  Horse- Chestnuts,  deciduous  Cypress,  the 
evergreen  Oaks,  Tuliptree,  aged  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas,  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  a  Liquidambar,  are  just 
as  healthy  and  fine  in  proportions  to  day  as  we  have 
always  known  them.  Ferns  and  rock-plants,  bulbs 
of  all  sorts,  Iris  in  variety,  and  bog-plants  flourish 
as  if  only  the  purest  country  air  surrounded  them, 
aud  the  turf  is  soft  and  yieldiog,  and  moreover  it 
shows  great  care  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
gardener,  in  being  free  from  weeds,  and  well  kept. 

We  gave  in  our  issue  for  November  12,  1S9S,  a 
full  account  of  this  pretty  garden  and  grounds  of 
10  acres,  and  of  the  garden  by  the  mansion  as  it 
was  planted  at  that  time,  so  that  we  need  only 
refer  our  readers  to  that  notice  in  order  that  they 
may  ascertain  with  what  description  of  plants  the 
beds  depicted  in  the  view  were,  and  are,  always 
filled.  The  foreground  of  the  view  contains  a  fine 
large  shrub,  .">  feet  in  diameter,  and  height  of 
Choisya  ternata  ;  a  red-flowering  Currant,  a  clump 
of  Lilium  auratum,  a  Silver  Queen  Holly,  and  a 
Thuia  orientalis. 

In  the  spring  months  this  front-garden,  which 
faces  south,  is  made  gay  with  early  and  late- 
llowering  Tulips,  Aubrietias,  Iris,  and  Wallflowers, 
to  be  succeeded  by  Pyrethrum  roseum  in  variety, 
Lupins,  Poppies  in  profusion,  Ixias,  Tritonias,  and 
a  host  of  others ;  the  floral  display  knowing  no 
break  till  winter  begins.  The  feature  of  theflora 
at  the  present  season  are  the  hardy  Azaleas, 
mostly  Ghent  varieties ;  and  Rhododendron 
hybridum,  which  are  disposed  in  large  masses  by 
themselves.  Doubtless  the  nearness  of  the  water- 
level  to  the  surface,  and  the  constant  circulation  of 
air  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  river,  are  the  chief 
reason  of  the  healthiness  and  vigour  of  these  plants. 
Among  other  plants  which  make  a  good  display 
in  their  season  may  be  mentioned  the  fine,  large, 
white-flowered  Madame  George  Bruaut  Rose, 
which  is  allowed  to  attain  to  its  full  size  as  a 
bush,  namely  8  feet  and  G  feet  in  diameter,  making 
it  an  ideal  centrepiece  for  large  Rose-beds  ;  and 
Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  which  here  is  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  promising  well  for  bloom  trained 
over  the  upturned  root  of  a  great  tree.  Altlwa 
frutex,  of  which  several  large  examples  were 
remarked,  are  late  in  the  summer  loaded  with 
bloom. 

A  small  Rose-house  has  been  erected  on  a  part  of 
an  old  orchard,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  get 
the  walls  and  roof  covered  with  Roses  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  unfortunately  the  plants  are  much 
crippled  by  visitations  of  mildew,  which  curious  to 
note,  gives  no  trouble  in  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
Bedding-out  is  going  on  apace,  and  by  the  time 
that  this  note  appears  in  print  it  will  practically  be 
completed.  Old  favourite-flowering  plants  still 
keep  their  wonted  places  in  the  formal  parterres, 
and  we  noted  Antirrhinums,  Violas,  Zinnias 
Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias, 
and  Petunias,  as  materials  for  planting  the  beds 
many  of  which  are  oblongs  of  5  feet  by  2A  feet. 

In  a  warm  conservatory  attached  to  the  mansion 
there  were  arranged  plants  of  Vanda  tricolor, 
Dendrobium  formosum,  the  still  uncommon  Cros'- 
sandra  infundibuliformis,  with  long,  terminal  spikes 
of  orange-red  flowers ;  a  big  plant  of  Eucharis 
grandiflora,  whose  roots  are  at  almost  all  seasons 
immersed  to  a  certain  extent  in  water,  which 
blooms  very  well  several  times  a  year,  and  shows 
every  sign  of  good  health  ;  and  some  plants  of 
Plumbago  rosea,  which  after  flowering  last  year, 
were  rested,  and  slightly  cut  back,  and  are  at  the 
present  date  affording  plenty  of  blooms. 


THE  WEATHEE  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

Ix  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  weather  re- 
mained cold,  but  during  the  last  three  days  there 
has  been  a  welcome  change  to  warmer  conditions. 
In  the  same  three  days  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  at  2  feet  deep  has  risen  about  2°,  and  at 
1  foot  deep  as  much  as  5°.  During  the  partial 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  28th  ult.  there  was  no 
marked  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  its 
duration  was  clearly  indicated  on  the  sunshine 
card  by  the  narrowing  of  the  trace,  and  its  decreased 
intensity  of  burning.  Less  than  J  inch  of  rain 
fell  during  the  week,  and  no  measurable  quantity 
of  rain-water  came  through  either  percolation  gauge. 
The  first  Roses  to  flower  in  the  open  ground  in  my 
garden  were  the  following  single-flowered  varieties, 
viz.,  Rosa  altaica  on  the  3rd,;  or  four  days  later 
than  last  year  ;  and  the  Scotch  Burnet  Rose  on 
the  4th,  or  two  days  later  than  last  year. 

Mat. 

The  first  week  proved  warm,  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  month  there  occurred  very  few  unseasonably 
warm  days  or  nights.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  was 
an  unusually  cold  May.  Nevertheless  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  there  have  been  six  other  Mays 
in  which  the  mean  temperature  was  lower.  More- 
over in  eight  Mays  during  that  period,  greater  cold 
was  registered  by  the  exposed  thermometer  than  on 
the  coldest  nights  of  the  same  month  this  year. 
Rain  fell  on  twelve  days,  but  the  total  measurement 
was  only  about  half  the  average  quantity  for  the 
month.  No  rain-water  whatever  came  through  the 
percolation  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing, 
and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  gallon  through  the 
uncropped  gauge.  Both  gauges  are  1  yard  square. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  five  aud  a  half 
hours  a  day,  or  about  half  an  hour  a  day  less  than 
the  May  average.  The  winds  were  as  a  rule  of 
moderate  strength,  and  for  309  hours,  or  nearly 
thirteen  days,  came  from  some  point  between  north 
and  east. 

The  Spring. 

This  was  the  coldest  spring  since  that  of  1S91, 
and  only  once  before  (1893)  in  the  previous  forty- 
four  years  have  the  same  three  months  been  as  dry. 
It  was  also  rather  a  sunless  spring.  E.  M., 
Berkhamsted,  June  -5. 


Notices  of  Books. 


Denmark. 

THE  TULIP  EXHIBITION  at  COPENHAGEN. 

The  Ladies  Club  at  Copenhagen  lately  arranged 
a  charming  exhibition  of  late-flowering  Tulips, 
which  was  very  successful.  Many  English  and 
Scotch  travellers  visited  it,  and  remarked  that 
the  English  Tulips,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  ones, 
had  arrived  in  good  condition.  A  special  depart- 
ment was  made  of  the  finest  types  of  Barr  &  Son's 
well-known  collections.  Tulipa  viridiflora  was 
excellent,  as  were  several  of  the  more  rare  dark- 
flowering  Tulips. 

From  Holland,  the  best  Tulips  came  from  M. 
Krelage,  of  Haarlem  ;  strikingly  fine  flowers  of  La 
Tulipe  Noire,  and  many  other  fine  Darwin  Tulips, 
&c. ,  were  sent,  and  much  admired. 

The  club  rooms  and  neighbouring  exhibition 
rooms  were  finely  decorated  with  carpets,  pictures, 
copper-ware,  &c.,  old  Dutch  faience,  china,  and 
many  other  decorative  objects.  A  young  lady 
presided  in  the  Dutch  room,  dressed  in  Dutch 
costume,  and  acted  as  a  cicerone  in  her  department. 

The  exhibition  was  visited  by  the  beloved  Royal 
Family,  and  was  very  successful.  Professor  C. 
Grisslund  lectured  twice  on  Tulips  ;  and  Professor 
Carl  Hansen  prepared  for  the  occasion  an  illus- 
trated treatise  on  the  interesting  history  of  the 
Tulips,  &c. 

The  Ladies'  Club  has  in  former  years  arranged 
successful  exhibitions  of  Orchids  and  other  flowers. 
A  Ladies'  Club  -  Palace  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
the  result  of  the  Ladies'  euergy.  Horticulture  is 
advancing  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  ladies  are  among 
the  most  zealous  promoters  of  it.   ( '.  II. 


The  Nature  and  Work  of  Plants  :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Botany.    By 
D.     T.    Macdougal,     Ph.D..    Director   of    the 
Laboratories,    New    York    Botanical   Garden. 
(Macmillan  ife  Co.  I 
From  the   United  Slates  we  are  now  frequently 
receiving  works  on  elementary  botauy,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  freshness  and  novelty  of  treat- 
ment.    One  of  the  best  is  that  whose  title  is  given- 
above.     The  plant  is  an  engine,  says  the  author, 
and  forthwith  he  sets  his  pupils  to  work  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  proposition  by  pulling  it  to 
pieces  and  investigating  the  mode  of  action  of  each 
piece  separately  and  conjointly.     The  teacher  gives 
his  pupils  a  few  simple  directions,  and  then  leaves 
them  to  work  out  the  problems  for  themselves.    At 
the  end  of  the  exercise,  if  they  have  any  brains  at 
all,  they  must  themselves  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
the  teacher  desired  them  to  do. 

When  a  lad  has  worked  through  a  book  like 
this,  he  will  not  only  have  a  good  general  know- 
ledge of  the  physiology  of  plants,  but  he  will  have 
acquired  a  mental  training  or  discipline,  the  valu& 
of  which  in  any  career  is  beyond  computation-. 
One  serious  defect  is  the  absence  of  any  chapter  on 
the  genetic  relationship  or  classification  of  plants. 
The  subject  of  the  variation  of  plants  is  also  almost 
entirely  omitted.  In  spite  of  these  deficiencies  we- 
may  thoroughly  commend  this  little  treatise  to  the 
botanical  student. 


Ornamental  Shrubs.  By  Lucius  Davis,  New 
York  and  London.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

This  is  a  handsome  quarto  volume  devoted  to  the 
description  of  shrubs  suitable  for  garden,  lawn, 
and  park-planting  in  the  United  States.  The  book 
is  not  written  for  botanists,  but  for  amateurs,  and 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  variations  which 
though  of  great  importance  to  horticulturists  are, 
or  were  till  lately,  neglected  by  systematic 
botanists.  We  do  not  see  that  any  particular 
system  of  arrangement  is  followed,  but  as  there  is 
an  index  this  defect  is  not  of  so  great  consequence 
as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Brief  descriptions 
for  horticultural  purposes  are  given  of  the  principal 
shrubs,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  varieties.  Thus,  under  Deutzia  we  find  a 
mention  of  "Pride  of  Rochester,"  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  as  an  off-shoot  (sport> 
of  the  double-flowered  form  of  D.  crenata. 
"  Though  but  a  comparatively  recent  introduction, 
its  merits  are  such  that  it  has  already  become 
widely  and  highly  appreciated.  It  carries  large, 
double,  white  flowers,  some  parts  of  the  petals 
being  slightly  tinted  with  scarlet  or  rose,  and  it  is 
said  to  excel  all  the  older  sorts  in  size  and  flower, 
length  of  panicle,  profuseness  of  bloom,  and  vigorous 
habit.  It  comes  into  flower  soon  after  the  gracilis, 
and  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of  most  of  the  other 
forms  of  Deutzia." 

The  representation  of  Kerria  japonica,  so-called- 
at  p.  313,  is  probably  a  Diervilla,  which  has  been 
misplaced.  The  book  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  so  valuable  for  the  description  of  numerous 
varieties,  that  we  could  wish  the  index  had  been 
fuller.  Of  course,  it  is  for  the  most  part  available 
for  use  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  States,  and- 
those  interested  in  ornamental  shrubs  will  do  well 
to  possess  themselves  of  this  useful  book. 


The    Amateur's    Practical    Garden   Book, 

containing    the    Simplest     Directions 

for   the   Growing   of  the  Commonest 

Things  about  the   House  and  Garden. 

By  C.  E.  Hunn  and  L.  H.  Bailey.     (Macmillan 

&  Co.) 

But  that  the  varieties  recommended  for  use  are 

different,  this  book  might  well  be  adopted   by  the 

English  gardener.     It  is,  in  fact,  written  specially 

for  the  gardeners  of  the  more  temperate  States  of 

the  Union ;  but  with  the  necessary  adaptations,  it  is- 
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well  suited  for  this  country.  The  selection  of  sub- 
jects seems  to  be  very  judicious,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  alphabetical.  To  show  the  way  in  which 
the  subjects  are  treated,  we  take  these  particulars 
from  the  article,  Apple:—"  The  land  on  which  an 
orchard  is  to  be  planted  should  have  been  in  culti- 
vation at  least  two  years  previous  to  setting  the 
trees,  and  be  in  a  fine  physical  condition.  Dig  the 
hole  broad  and  deep  enough  to  take  in  all  the 
■roots  left  after  pruning  off  the  bruised  ends  caused 
by  digging  up  the  tree,  and  trim  back  the  branches 
•at  least  two-thirds,  making  a  smooth  cut.  Set  the 
trunk  in  the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  sift  the  fine 
•dirt  down  through  the  roots,  slightly  lifting  the 
6ree  once  or  twice,  in  order  that  the  fine  soil  may 


Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Francaise  d'Horti- 
CULTURE  DE  LONDRES.  (66,  Long  Acre, 
London,  W.C.) 
The  Annual  Bulletin,  a  volume  of  150  pages, 
again  makes  its  appearance,  with  the  result  that 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Society  can  con- 
gratulate it  upon  its  continued  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness. The  list  of  membership  seems  to  grow 
apace,  and  the  financial  resources  must  be  in  every 
way  encouraging  to  the  executive.  The  frontis- 
piece to  the  present  issue  is  an  excellent  portrait  of 
one  of  the  Society's  Eoglish  supporters,  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  of  Kew,  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
appreciative  biographical  notice  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  George  Schneider,  the  genial  President  of  the 


the  resources  of  the  average  student.  It  would 
seem  on  the  one  hand  the  wiser  course  to  omit  all 
such  details  that  are  at  present  outside  practical 
limitations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable  to 
pay  special  attention  to  those  departments  and  to 
those  plants  with  which  the  pupil  will  daily  be 
brought  in  contact.  In  one  special  respect  Mr. 
Percival's  book  is  "up  to  date,''  and  that  is, 
in  the  insertion  of  numerous  exercises  and  experi- 
ments to  be  carried  out  by  the  pupil  for  a 
definite  purpose.  While  some  books  are  made  to 
read  or  to  consult,  and  others  are  intended  for 
laboratory  use  only,  Professor  Percival's  book 
fulfils  both  purposes.  His  practical  exercises  are 
intercalated   between   the   paragraphs   of  didactic 


Fig.   119, — PORTION  of  the  rock-garden   exhibited  by  the  c.uildfokd  hardy  plant  company  at  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 
(See  Report  of  the  Temple  Show  in  our  issue  for  May  26,  1000,  p.  4  of  Supplement.) 


settle  under  the  roots,  making  congenial  soil  for 
the  new  roots  to  run  through.  Fill  in  over  the 
roots,  gradually  firming  the  soil  above  with  the 
ifeet.  When  the  hole  is  full,  firm  the  soil  around 
the  trunk  to  prevent  whipping  by  the  wind,  leaving 
the  surface  level.  If  the  trees  are  set  in  the  fall, 
a  slight  earthing. up  to  the  trunk  may  be  bene- 
ficial in  certain  soils,  and  if  set  in  a  dry  spring  a 
mulch  of'  straw  or  grass  will  benefit  them.  Two 
or  three-year  old  trees  (usually  the  latter)  are  the 
moBt  desirable  for  planting  in  home  grounds. 
Commercial  orchards  are  often  planted  exclusively 
with  two-year  olds.  In  orchard  cultivation  Apple- 
trees  are  usually  planted  35  to  40  feet  apart  each 
•way.  In  home  grounds  they  may  bo  planted  some- 
what closer  than  this. "  The  book  is  worthy  the 
.notice  of  English  gardeners. 


Society.  As  is  usual,  a  portion  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  reports  of  the  Society's  monthly  meet- 
ings, the  annual  dinner,  and  the  catalogue  of  the 
library.  Then  follow  a  series  of  papers  on  various 
horticultural  subjects  of  interest,  which  have  been 
contributed  by  the  members. 


Agricultural    Botany  :    Theoretical    and 
PRACTICAL.    By  John  Percival.  M.A,     (Duck- 
worth. ) 
Is  compiling  a  book  of  this  character,   intended 
for  agriculturists  or  horticulturists,  there  is  always 
a  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  insert  aud  what  to 
omit.     If  the  manual  is  to  be  brought  up  to  date, 
there  must  be  inserted  many  matters  of  no  direct 
practical  importance,  and  beyond  the  capacity  and 


text.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  convenient  to  have  these  practical  exercises 
relegated  to  an  appendix,  and  simply  referred  to  in 
the  text ;  but  that  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
by  the  Professor  himself.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  external  morphology,  the  second  to  minute 
anatomy,  comparatively  little  space  being  accorded 
to  this  department.  The  physiology  of  plants  is 
treated  at  greater  length,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  portions  of  the  book.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  more  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  classi- 
fication than  is  general  in  most  modern  text-books, 
though  we  are  startled  to  begin  the  series  with 
Cannabacese,  a  new  name,  probably  including  the 
Cannabinaci 

The  botany  of  the  Hop  is  giveu  at  greater  length 
than  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  similar  works. 
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The  Chenopods  are  represented  by  detailed  accounts 
of  the  Mangel  Wurzel.  Cruciferie  come  next, 
affording  the  author  the  opportunity  of  dilating  on 
the  variations  of  Cabbages,  Swedes,  Turnips,  and 
other  forms  of  Brassica.  Rosacea,  Leguminosa?, 
Umbelliferie,  and  other  orders  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  useful  plants  that  they  contain,  are 
treated  in  like  manner,  so  that  we  have  a  full 
account  of  the  grasses,  including  the  cereals  and 
the  several  pasture-grasses.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  weeds,  as  befits  an  agricultural  text-book. 
From  the  details  given  as  to  the  purity  and  ger- 
minative  capacity  of  seeds,  it  would  seem  as  if 
considerable  improvement  had  been  effected  of  late 
yearB.  The  author  incidentally  alludes  to  the  fact 
that  certain  seed  firms  (most  ?)  now  refuse  to  give 
any  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  their  seed,  and 
he  is  severe  upon  them  in  consequence,  but 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  best  guarantee  is 
afforded  by  the  reputation  of  the  firm.  For  our 
own  parts  we  should  prefer  to  purchase  without 
guarantee  from  an  established  firm  with  a  reputation 
to  lose,  than  from  a  less  well  known  firm  with  an 
elaborate  guarantee,  and  we  think  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  care  with  which  the  great  houses 
grow,  select,  and  clean  their  seeds,  would  now  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  work  closes  with 
chapters  on  the  injurious  fungi  and  bacteria.  A 
copious  index  is  added,  so  that  the  book  may  be 
thoroughly  commended  to  the  class  of  students  for 
whose  use  it  has  been  mainly  prepared. 


APPLE   ELECTION. 

It  having  occurred  to  me  that  an  election  of 
Apples  would  prove  useful,  I  addressed  a  circular- 
letter  to  all  the  best  authorities  I  could  think  of 
amongst  nurserymen,  market-growers,  and  gar- 
deners, in  all  parts  of  the  country,  choosing,  as  far 
as  possible,  those  who  had  practical  knowledge 
gained  by  selling  either  fruit  or  trees.  The  letter 
will  speak  for  itself.     It  was  as  follows  :— 

"Seeing  how  very  desirable  a  thing  it  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  everyone  connected  with  fruit- 
growing, nurserymen,  fruit-growers,  and  also  the 
public,  that  the  number  of  varieties  of  the  various 
fruits  should  be  reduced,  and  a  lead  given  to  those 
of  proved  merit,  I  am  getting  together  the  views 
of  the  leading  experts  upon  the  subject  of 
Apples 

The  following  selections  to  be  made  with  a  view 
of  combining  as  far  as  possible  quality  with  free 
bearing.  All  should  be  essentially  market  Apples, 
but  not  the  so-called  "  market  Apples,"  whose  only 
recommendation  is  appearance  ;  for  it  is  not  with 
these  that  we  can  hope  to  hold  our  own  against 
Apples  from  other  countries  : — 

Best  six  cooking  Apples  for  Standards. 
,,    three  dessert    ,,        „         „ 
,,    twelve  cooking  Apples  for  Bushes. 
,,     six  dessert  Apples  for  Bushes." 
To  this  letter  I  received  some  thirty-two  replies 
giving  the  information  sought,  three   saying   that 
tie  task  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  writers  ;  and 
one  (which  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities), in  which  the  writer  says  that  he  has  been 
many  years  collecting  the  information  I  asked  for, 
and  that  it  was  too  valuable  to  give  away,  but  he 
should  be  pleased  to  see  the  result  of  my  enquiries  in 
the  press.     The  italics  are  mine.     I   beg  here  to 
thank  those  who  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to 
reply  to  my  letter,  and  I  trust  that  the  information 
they  have  so  kiudly  given  may  be  of  use  to  my 
other  correspondents.    I  am  sure  it  will  be  to  many 
of  the  reading  public. 

I  think  it  will  be  wise  that  I  should  point  ont 
that  although  the  replies  given  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  bulk  of  them  are  written  from 
the  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  south  and  west, 
so  that  some  Apples  most  suitable  for  the  North 
and  Midlands  do  not  stand  quite  so  forward  in  the 
list  as  they  might  have  done  had  the  votes  been 
more  evenly  divided.  Setting  this  aside,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  certain  varieties  take  the  lead 
in  all   localities,  as,   for   instance,    Lane's   Prince 


Albert,  and  Cox's  Orange,  which,  for  bush  culture, 
have  each  secured  thirty-one  votes  out  of  thirty- 
two.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  election  is  the 
way  such  comparatively  new  varieties  as  Newton 
Wonder  and  Bramley's  have  come  to  the  front.  It 
took  fifty  years  for  Cox's  Orange  to  gain  the  favour 
of  cultivators,  but  things  move  more  quickly 
to-day ;  still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such 
Apples  as  Alfriston,  and  Beauty  of  Kent,  which 
are  of  finest  quality  and  also  productive,  deserve 
more  notice  than  they  have  received.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  my  correspondents'  selections,  and 
whilst  some  class  Blenheim  as  a  table  fruit,  others 
call  it  a  culinary  Apple,  and  some  of  the  most 
practical  name  it  under  both  headings  as  a  desirable 
variety.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  say  that  Worcester 
would  have  had  more  votes  but  for  my  remark 
about  quality,  indeed  the  votes  given  are  recorded, 
despite  the  quality  condition.  Lord  Suffield  and 
Lord  Grosvenor  detract  the  one  from  the  other  to 
some  extent,  as  most  growers  prefer  Suffield  where 
it  will  grow,  and  where  it  will  not  they  take 
Grosvenor. 

Six  Standards  for  Cooking,      yores 

Dumelow's  SeedliDg 21 

Warner's  King  18 

Bramley's  Seedling 18 

Newton  Wonder        17 

Bcklinville      *    ...    13 

Lord  Grosvenor         10 

Prince  Albert 10 

Blenheim  Orange      7 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg         6 

Keswick  Codlin         6 

Lord  Derby     6 

Annie  Eli2abeth        6 

New  Northern  Greening     5 

Alfriston,  Golden  Noble,  Beauty  of  Kent,  New 
Hawthornden,  Grenadier,  and  Bismarck,  4  each. 
Others  1  and  2  each. 

Three  Standards  for  Dessert. 

King  of  Pippins         25 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin 21 

Worcester  Pearmain 14 

Blenheim  Orange  Pippin 11 

Quarrenden     8 

Irish  Peach      3 

Sturmer    Pippin,   Allington   Pippin,   Oldenburg, 

Ribston  Pippin,  and  Adams'  Pearmain,  2  each. 
Others  1  each. 

Twelve  Bushes  for  Cooking. 

Prince  Albeit 31 

Stirling  Castle 23 

Ecklinville      22 

Bismarck         22 

Newton  Wonder        20 

Bramley's  Seedling ,        is 

Potts'  Seedling          18 

Lord  Grosvenor         18 

Warner's  King           16 

Grenadier         15 

New  Hawthornden 13 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg         13 

Lord  Derby     11 

Alfriston          11 

Golden  Noble 11 

Lord  Suffield 9 

Frogmore  Prolific      0 

Dumelow's      9 

Golden  Spire 8 

Peasgood's  Nonsuch 7 

Beauty  of  Kent         g 

Stone's  Pippin,  New  Northern  Greening,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Gascoyne's,  5  each  ; 
30  others,  smaller  number  of  votes,  chiefly  1  and  2 
each. 

Six  Bushes  for  Table. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  31 

King  of  Pippins         23 

Worcester  Pearmain  20 

Lady  Sudeley 13 

Ribston  Pippin  10 

Quarrenden      9 

Allington  Pippin  (New)      8 

Claygate  Pearmain 0 

Irish  Peach ...        ...      t> 

Sturmer  Pippin 6 

Beauty  of  Bath  ..         6 

Mr.  Gladstone  5 

American  Mother      4 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg        4 

Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Adams'  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  three  each.  Twenty-eight  others 
received  one  or  two  votes. 


I  regret  that  a  goodly  number  of  those  to  whom 
I  addressed  questions  (twenty-four  out  of  sixty) 
did  not  see  the  importance  of  the  matter  or  had  not 
time  to  reply;  but  I  think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  tables  given  above  represent  quite 
the  best  of  the  knowledge  obtainable  in  this 
country,  and  if  planters  take  the  first  twelve,  six, 
or  three,  in  each  list  as  a  guide  they  will  not  be  far 
wrong. 

As  fruit  salesmen  have  a  considerable  interest  in. 
the  question  under  consideration,  I  addressed  some 
twenty  of  the  leading  men  in  this  line  in  all  parts- 
of  the  country  who  handle  Apples,  asking  them  to 
give  the  twelve  best  cooking  Apples  and  six  best 
dessert  (British  grown)  that  sold  most  readily,  and 
gave  most  satisfaction  to  buyers  and  best  returns 
to  growers.  Only  six  replied  ;  the  others,  probably 
dreading  to  disclose  any  trade  secret,  were 
discreetly  silent. 

Cooking  Apples. 


Votes. 

Warner's  King 

Lord  Suttield     

Lord  Derby       

Dumelow's  SeedliDg 

Stone's 

Lord  Grosvenor  

Bramley 

Ecklinville        

Blenheim  Orange        

Prince  Albert 

Beaaty  of  Kent  and  Keswick,  each 

Table  Apples. 

Worcester  Pearmain 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin 

Blenheim  OraDge  Pippin      

King  of  Pippins 

Ribston  Pippin 

Quarrenden      

Ingestre  and  Duchess  Favourite,  each    ...    2 

I  trust  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  wilt 
excuse  the  length  of  this  communication.  A.  H.. 
Pearson,  Lowdham,  Notts,  June,  1'JOO. 

[The  reader  may  also  be  referred  to  the  exhaustive 
report  of  the  Chiswick  Apple  Congress  in  the= 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horl.  Society  in  18SS.  Ed.]. 


Home  Correspondence. 


P/EONIA  CORALLINA.  —  Although  Sir  J.  Di 
Hooker  regards  this  plant  as  "introduced"' 
into  Steep  Holmes,*  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  a  member  of 
that  small  group  of  south  European  plants  which 
have  found  a  foothold  in  S.W.  England.  They 
appear  to  have  reached  Normandy  from  the  Riviera, 
and  thence  by  the  Channel  Islands  to  S.W.  and  W. 
coast  of  England,  and  a  few  the  S.E.  of  Ireland. 
Forbes  called  them  "  Armorican  ;  "  Watson, 
"  Atlantic  ; "  I  take  them,  however,  to  be  mostly 
Mediterranean.  Of  course,  this  diffusion  west- 
wards took  place  when  land  occupied  the  site  of 
the  English  Channel ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  Preony,  which  is  a  Mediterranean  species, 
travelled  across  in  company  of  such  plants  as 
Adiantum  capillus-veneris,  Sibthorpia  europaja, 
Raphanus  maritimus,  Polyc&rpon  tetraphyllum, 
Lagurus  ovatus,  and  Ranunculus  ophioglossifolius, 
which  stopped  behind  in  Jersey — it  grows  by  one 
rivulet  in  Malta.  This  "  florula "  may  be  com- 
pared with  another,  limited  to  the  S.W.  mountains 
of  Ireland,  which  has  six  species  of  Saxifraga, 
including  Loudon  Pride  and  S.  Geum,  Erica 
mediterranea,  Menziesia  polifolia,  and  Arbutus 
Unedo,  the  Strawberry-tree.  Their  nearest  con- 
tinental habitat  is  the  Asturian  mountains  of 
Spain.  It  is  presumable  that  they  have  become 
isolated  by  the  formation  of  the  English  Channel. 
Oeorge  Henslow. 

•  Siuients'  Flora  of  the  British  Is!es,  p.  529. 
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HOLLYHOCKS. — It  strikes  me  as  beiDg  odd  to 
read  of  suggestions  as  to  the  propagation  of  Holly- 
hocks, by  root-grafting  now,  especially  as  it  has  so 
long  been  shown  how  indifferently  plants  that  are 
thus  increased,  or  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  side 
shoots,  battle  with  fungoid  attacks  through  lack  of 
stamina.  I  had  thought  that  propagation  of  these 
plants  by  other  means  than  seed  was  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past.  But  apart  from  the  difficulties  which 
surround  Hollyhock  culture,  arising  from  the  Holly  - 
hock-rust,  when  plants  are  increased  by  division  or 
by  cuttings,  &c,  there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
few  plants  propagated  by  seed  agency  reproduce 
themseh  es  or  the  characteristics  of  the  parents,  so 
admirably  as  do  Hollyhocks,  and  that  being  so  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
methods  of  propagation  that  seem  chiefly  to 
result  in  physical  deterioration.  Probably  for 
one  Hollyhock  plant  produced  by  cutting  or 
division,  fifty  are  produced  from  seed,  possibly 
even  hundreds.  But  easily  as  stout  sturdy  plants 
are    thus    produced,    yet    how    few    Hollyhocks 


ideal  was  then  body  and  form,  quite  irrespective 
of  grace  or  beauty.  Hence,  spikes  of  even  the 
very  finest  double  Hollyhocks  bore  great  resem- 
blance to  the  stems  of  a  well-furnished  Brussels 
Sprout,  but  excelled  in  the  richer  coloration.  I  do 
not  think  much  has  been  lost  to  gardens  in  the 
decadence  of  such  flower-spikes,  but  ordinary  seed 
strains  of  double  Hollyhocks,  because  the-  product 
is  much  less  stiff  and  formal,  and  well  raised  plants, 
when  strong,  usually  have  several  main-stems, 
and  side  shoots  or  branches  have  undoubted  beauty 
that  is  worthy  of  place  in  any  garden.  Hollyhock 
seed  is  commonly  sown  too  late  outdoors.  The 
best  average  time  is  in  May,  as  plants  raised  from 
such  a  sowing,  lifted  carefully  and  dibbled  out 
where  to  bloom,  in  August  become  very  stroDg, 
giving  fine  tufts  of  leaves  in  the  borders  for  the 
winter,  and  send  up  several  strong  flowering  stems 
in  the  following  summer.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  seed  strains  almost  entirely  reproduce  the 
parent  flower,  and  certainly,  if  differing  at  all  in 
colouring,  the  character  of  the  flowers  remain  the 


Zinnias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  even  Tobacco- 
plants  are  treated  in  like  manner.  By  inverted 
flower-pots  many  thousands  of  earwigs  are  secured, 
but  the  amazing  rapidity  in  which  they  breed  leads 
me  to  concur  with  your  correspondent  that  they 
must  be  particularly  devoted  to  their  young  My 
experience  is,  that  these  insects  dislike  wet,  and 
they  will  usually  be  found  to  be  less  numerous  in 
heavy  retentive  soils  than  in  soils  of  a  light,  warm 
nature.  I  have  found  that  if  young  plants  are 
heavily  syringed  or  watered  overhead  after  dusk. 
it  militates  against  their  raid.  Agreed  that  they 
prey  on  insect  life  to  a  certain  extent,  the  good 
thus  done  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  damage 
they  do.  Were  gardeners  to  tolerate  them,  they 
would  be  encouraging  their  enemies.  Wa'tcr  H. 
Aggett,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

PRIMROSES. — In  his  paper  on  "  Primroses,"  at 
p.  325.  Mr.  Lindsay  mentions  that  a  good  strain  of 
these  may  now  be  obtained  from  seed.  I  should 
like  to  know  from  what  source,  unless  he  is,  as  so 


Fig.  120. — group  of  miltonia  vexillaria  exhibited  at  the  temile  show  by  m.  linden. 
(See  Report  of  the  Temple  Show  in  issue  for  May  26,  1900,  p.  1  of  Supplement 


are  seen  in  gardens.  But  even  seedlings  are 
subject  to  attack  from  rust ;  hence  the  grand  old 
Hollyhock  has,  as  a  garden  decorative  plant,  been 
largely  tabooed.  There  are  more  Hollyhocks 
found  in  cottage  gardens  generally  than  in  more 
pretentious  gardens,  but  then  these  are  chiefly 
single  ones,  of  which  there  are  many  of  singular 
beauty  ;  indeed,  the  colours  found  in  the  singles 
far  excel  in  variety  and  beauty  any  that  are  to  be 
ound  in  the  doubles.  The  former  nave  two  faults, 
which  pinching  might  materially  remedy  :  they 
grow  too  tall,  and  do  not  carry  at  any  one  time 
flowers  in  sufficient  profusencss.  Were  the  stems 
when  four  feet  in  height  hard  pinched  or  topped, 
the  result  would  be  the  breaking  out  of  several 
side  branches,  and  thus  the  plants  would  assume 
a  far  more  bushy  and  floriferons  character.  No 
doubt  the  somewhat  too  rapid  fading  or  falling  of 
single  Hollyhock  llowers  is  due  to  the  free  fertilisa- 
tion of  them  by  insects,  for  they  are  rich  in  pollen  ; 
but  still  there  is  a  charm  or  beauty  about  the 
singles  that  even  the  finest  of  the  doubles  do  not 
display.  The  aim  of  the  Hollyhock  florist  had 
been  to  produce  very  solid,  or  massive  flowers, 
rounded,  and  densely  set  on  the  stems  ;  to  aim  at 
which    WicS  natural   enough,   because   the    florist's 


same.  Single  forms,  no  doubt,  will  bear  great 
improvement,  but  to  attempt  doubling  them  would 
be  a  mistake.  Because  these  are  so  accessible  to 
insects,  they  naturally  show  from  seed  much  more 
variability  than  the  doubles  do.  They  offer,  in  any 
case,  a  fine  field  for  the  labours  of  the  florist  who 
wishes  to  improve  and  not  destroy.   A.  D. 

THE  EARWIG.— Mr.  Wesche  has  defended  this 
terribly  destructive  insect,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  it  has  some  redeeming  qualities.  Analy- 
sis has  proved  that  earwigs  eat  insect  life,  but  I 
am  afraid  there  are  a  vast  number  of  vegetarians  in 
this  family,  and  if  not  strictly  so,  green  food  plays 
an  important  part  in  their  diet.  Replying  to  Mr. 
Wesche's  question,  I  have  never  observed  them 
actually  eating  the  plants,  but  at  dark  have  dis- 
covered Dahlias  and  other  plants  literally  smothered 
with  them.  Get  very  close  to  the  plants  to  be 
inspected,  then  turn  on  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  and 
you  will  see  them  drop  oil"  simultaneously  and  bury 
themselves  in  the  grouud  with  despatch.  To  dispel 
any  doubt  as  to  their  guilt,  the  plants  inspected 
were  planted  that  day,  but  the  army  had  carefully 
removed  every  vestige  of  growth,  leaving  the  plant 
to  make  a  fresh  start   from  the  base.      Verbenas, 


many  people  do,  confounding  border  Polyanthuses 
with  Primroses,  which  I  do  not.  The  blue  strain, 
even  already  under  constant  seeding  and  culti- 
vation, is  getting  Polyanthus  in  form,  is  about  the 
only  single  Primrose  strain  uow  obtainable  from 
seed.  But  as  he  a  little  lower  down  refers  to  some 
true  Primroses  that  have  existed,  though  long  since 
parsed  away,  under  name,  it  is  evident  that  true 
Primroses  and  not  Polyanthuses  are  mear.t.  A.  1 '. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  PROSPECTS.  —  In  this 
district  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  fruit  crop  are 
very  cheering,  in  spite  of  the  very  unfavourable 
weather  experienced  during  the  last  two  months. 
The  frosts,  however,  were  less  severe  during  that 
time  than  was  the  case  in  1899,  with  the  result 
that  all  kinds  are  set  well.  The  bloom  was  later 
than  last  year  ;  for  example,  Plums  and  Pears  in  the 
open  were,  in  1S99,  in  full  bloom  during  the  third 
week  of  April :  this  season  the  flowers  of  the  Plum 
were  not  fully  open  till  the  first  week  in  May, 
while  the  Pears  were  a  week  later  than  that. 
Apples  were  from  a  week  to  ten  days  later 
than  usual.  Pears,  Plums,  and  Damsons  are  well 
set  with  fruits,  and  the  earlier  flowering  varieties  of 
Apples  equally  so,  whilst  late  varietiea  show  well : 
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Gooseberries  aud  Currants  are  heavily  set.  The 
trusses  of  Strawberries  are  thrown  high  over  the 
crown  of  foliage,  and  the  plants  give  great  promise. 
Raspberries  also  show  well  for  fruit ;  Filberts  and 
Cobnuts  show  an  abundance  of  male  catkins  and 
female  flowers.  Walnuts  have  also  been  well 
stocked  with  flowers  ;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots  have  a  fair  set.  Caterpillars  and  aphis 
have  not  been  very  numerous  up  to  the  present, 
■Tune  1.  l.jueen  Wasps  have  been  seen  in  great 
numbers,  but  they  were  strong  on  the  wing,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  catch.  Geo.  Woodgate,  Rolleston 
Hall  Gardens,  Bnrton-on-Trent. 

LILIES  FOR  THE  GARDEN.— I  regret  that  the 
Lilies  to  which  your  correspondent,  "  W.  T.,"  refers 
on  p.  352,  viz.,  Liliurn  auratum,  L.  Humboldti, 
and  the  extremely  beautiful  and  richly  fragrant 
L.  Washiugtonianum,  have  not  been  found  so  suc- 
cessful elsewhere  as  they  have  been,  unquestion- 
ably, in  my  own  garden,  where  they  have  been 
grown  under  ordinary  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil.  Those  who  have  not  at  first  succeeded  with 
the  culture  of  the  Washington  Lily,  I  would 
strongly  advise  to  give  it  another  trial  in  a  different 
position.  It  did  not  at  first  succeed  with  me  ;  now 
it  is  ODe  of  the  moat  reliable  Lilies  in  my  garden, 
quite  as  worthy  of  confidence  as  Liliurn  Humboldti 
{which,  however,  generally  takes  two  years  to 
become  established),  or  Liliurn  monadelphum  var. 
Szovitzianum,  which  grows  vigorously  and  flowers 
profusely  here.  The  only  L.  auratum  I  cannot 
grow  strongly  or  effectively  is  the  variety  entitled 
rubro  -  vittatum.  Liliurn  auratum  platyphyllum 
grows  most  vigorously  here,,  also  in  the  gardens  at 
Logan  House,  the  residence  of  the  leading  pro- 
prietor in  this  parish,  Mr.  Kennith  McDonall,  who 
is  devoted  to  horticulture,  and  is  also  an  enthusi- 
astic arboriculturist.  My  nearest  neighbour,  Mr. 
John  Hill,  a  mechanic,  with  strong  horticultural 
tendencies,  grows  Liliurn  auratum  and  L.  longi- 
tiorum  with  gratifying  success  in  his  miniature 
garden.  He  is  now  essaying  the  culture  with  off- 
sets taken  from  my  collection  of  the  great  Hima- 
lavan  Liliurn  giganteum.  David  R.  Williamson, 
Wigtonshire. 

A  HARDY  HI PPEASTRUM.— Twenty  years  ago 
the  late  Mr.  Tyerman  sent  me  from  his  garden  in 
Cornwall  a  bulb  he  named  Habranthus  pratensis, 
which  he  told  me  would  be  hardy  in  Cheshire  if 
planted  deep.  I  accordingly  planted  it  deep  under 
a  south  wall,  and  did  not  know  for  many  years 
that  it  had  ever  grown.  However,  two  years  ago 
I  observed  a  handsome  scarlet  Amaryllis  flower  in 
the  place  where  1  then  recollected  I  had  planted 
the  Habranthus.  Last  year  it  flowered  again,  both 
times  in  May  ;  and  now,  after  a  trying  and  severe 
winter,  and  in  spite  of  late  spring-frosts,  it  is  again 
flowering  for  the  third  year  in  succession.  I  rind 
it  answers  to  the  description  of  Hippeastrum 
praiense,  and  is  a  native  of  Chili.  The  soil  of  my 
garden  is  by  no  means  favourable  for  tender  bulbs, 
and  I  think  there  are  few  English  gardens  where 
this  handsome  flower  might  not  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  few  open-air  ornaments  of  the 
border  in  May.  I  see  it  appeared  in  Dutch 
catalogues.   C.    Wolhy  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  June  li. 

MUSA  ENSETE.—  In  the  penultimate  number 
of  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  there  was  a  question  as 
to  whether  Musa  Ensete  suckers  ;  and  I  think 
that  my  experience  in  the  tropics  may  possibly 
be  of  interest.  I  had  many  plants  of  Musa' Ensete  in 
my  garden  in  Guiana  which  lived  out  their  lives 
without  bearing  surkers  ;  but  I  had  two  others 
which  I  had  occasion  to  remove  after  they  were 
half-grown  plants  to  a  distance  of  many  days' 
journey,  for  that  purpose  taking  them  up,  cutting  off 
all  the  leaves,  and  carryingthem  as  mere  "  stools/' 
(  By  the  way,  is  that  a  West  Indian  word,  or  is  it 
good  gardeners'  English  ?  )  [British  !  ]  These 
two,  after  being  replanted,  began  to  send  out 
suckers,  which  I  removed  and  planted  out  ;  and 
the  process  was  continued  until  1  had  many  dozen 
fine  plants  which  had  originated  as  suckers.  Mean- 
while, the  two  parent  plants  grew  abnormally 
slowly,  and  it  was  only  when  "in,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  about  two  years,  they  gave  up  sending 
out  suckers,  that  they  bore  fruit,  ripened  it,  and 
dieu.  Is  not  the  moral  of  my  story  that  this 
Musa,  if  injured,  is  apt  to  produce  suckers  at  the 
injured  parts  ?  Evt  rard  Im  Thum. 

"NEW  CHISWICK,  OR  HORTICULTURAL  INSTI- 
TUTE."— In  carefully  perusing  the  correspondence, 
it    is    very    gratifying    to    observe    that,    amidst 


diversities  of  opinion,  the  one  aim  is  the  prosperity 
of  horticulture.  All  are  united  thus  far,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  we  shall  divide.  Our  national 
need  is  a  home  of  horticulture,  not  a  "New 
Chiswick,"  and  from  the  correspondence  which  has 
appeared,  it  is  manifest  that  the  feeling  of  the 
majority,  of  horticulturists  is  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  home  of  horticulture.  Still, 
should  there  be  an}'  doubt,  I  think  the  suggestion 
made  by  your  correspondent,  W.  Goodliffe  (in  your 
issue  of  the  2nd  inst. ),  is  a  valuable  one,  aud  if 
carried  out  would  place  the  matter  quite  beyond 
the  region  of  uncertainty.  A  printed  slip  to  every 
Fellow  asking  which  scheme  he  supports,  the  New 
Chiswick  or  home  of  horticulture,  would  decide  the 
question  unmistakably.  The  lease  of  Chiswick 
has  still  some  tweuty  years  to  run.  Supposing  a 
new  site  were  selected,  what  benefit  would  be 
gained?  Your  correspondent,  "0.  T.  F. "  writes  : 
"As  regards  some  of  the  work  attempted  at 
Chiswick,  such  as  the  trial  of  new  flowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetables,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  this 
work  is  already  carried  out  on  a  more  exhaustive 
and  extensive  scale  under  the  superintendence  of 
experts  and  specialists  by  our  great  home  and 
foreign  horticulturists,  and  that  in  a  far  more 
precise,  complete,  and  satisfactory  way  than  can 
ever  be  the  case  at  limited  Chiswick.  Moreover, 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  satisfactory  results  of  these 
trials  are  brought  before  the  Society  at  its  meetings 
in  London  for  its  approval  or  rejection,  free  of 
any  cost  to  the  Society."  Baron  Schroder  has 
again  evinced  his  interest,  and  I  beg  to  endorse 
every  word  of  his  letter,  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  May  12.  He  writes  :  "  I  quite  agree  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  ought  to  try  and 
acquire  a  hall  of  its  own  in  a  suitable  position, 
before  they  spend  any  money  in  buying  land  to 
replace  Chiswick,  which  they  propose  to  abandon. 
...  I  am  sure  nothing  would  be  more  pleasing  to 
the  bulk  of  the  Fellows  than  an  announcement  by 
the  Council  that  they  had  secured  a  proper  site, 
and  they  ought  to  do  so  before  the  Centenary 
year."  James  L.  Wood. 

PYRUS  CORONARIA. — I  am  sending  you  a  few 
blooms  of  the  Pyrus  Malus  angustifolius,  which  is 
now  in  bloom.  We  have  some  branches  quite  2  feet 
long,  one  mass  of  flower,  and  the  scent  is  very  like 
Violets  or  Mignonette.  It  is  showy  after  ail  the 
other  varieties  are  past,  and  we  have  several  hun- 
dred plants  three  or  four  years  old,  and  4  to  5  feet 
high.  I  think  when  it  gets  better  known  it  will  be 
planted  extensively.  W.  D.,  Thos.  Cripps  iC'  Son. 
[Is  not  this  Pyrus  coronaria,  Bechtel's  var.  '•  Ed.] 

IRRITATION  OF  THE  SKIN  CAUSED  BY  THE 
POISON  IVY. — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  reply  in 
last  week's  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  We  are  able  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Rhus 
Toxicodendron  which  caused  the  irritation  of  the 
skin.  Last  Tuesday  I  cut  away  some  shoots,  and 
the  next  day  my  face  and  arms  began  to  swell,  so 
that  on  Friday  I  was  unable  to  see.  It  cannot  be 
too  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
that  this  climbing  plant,  although  it  is  nice-looking, 
is  decidedly  unsuitable  for  growing  on  a  house,  for 
my  mistress  has  had  several  very  severe  attacks, 
and  we  were  unable  to  find  out  the  cause  until  now. 
F.  Crook,  Blandford. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

ROYAL       HOETICULTUEAL. 

June  '>.— In  spite  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  being  held 
almost  before  the  Whitsuntide  holiday  was  concluded,  and 
that  so  little  time  had  elapsed  since  the  Temple  Show,  the 
Drill  Hall  at  Westminster  was  nicely  filled  with  exhibits,  and 
most  of  these  were  uncommonly  showy.  Bui  there  were  few 
visitors  at  any  time  during  the  day,  aud  these  few  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  with  convenience  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  plants  and  flowers,  in  addition  to  which  there 
was  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  growing  vegetables  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  and  most  tempting  Peaches, 
Xectannes,  and  Strawberries  from  several  exhibitors. 

The  Orchid  Committee  had  not  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  the  list  of  awards  it  recommended  was  no',  so  long  as 
usual,  there  being  only  two  Awards  of  Merit,  ami  four 
Botanical  Certificates. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  the  award  of  one 
First  class  Certificate  to  hardy  Rhododendron  Pink  Pearl, 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  nine  Awards  of 
Merit,  three  or  which  were  to  new  Roses,  three  to  Pa'onies,  one 


to  a  variety  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  and  one  to  a  new 
strain  of  Streptocarpus.  These  are  described  brietly  below. 
In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  upon  some  of  the  more  interesting 
plants  exhibited  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  Henslow.  At 
this  meeting  there  were  116  candidates  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

Floral  Committee. 

Prest  nt .  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Chairman  ;  and  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May,  R.  Dean,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Robert  Fife,  Cbas.  Jeffries,  W. 
Bain,- J.  D.  Pawle,  J.  T.  Bennett-Foe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  H.  J.  Jones,  C.  Blick,  E.  T.  Cook,  Geo.  Paul,  Jas. 
Walker,  G.  Reuthe,  Jas.  Hudson,  John  Jennings,  and  Ed. 
Mawley. 

Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham 
Cross  Nursery,  Herts,  who  had  a  group  of  plants  in  pots,  and 
several  large  boxes  of  cut  blooms.  A  new  variety  shown  by 
a  group  of  a  dozen  plants  is  described  under  "awards." 
Another  new  Rose,  Ella  Mary,  of  which  one  plant  only  was 
shown,  has  also  much  merit ;  it  has  shades  ol  rose-pink  and 
copper  colour.  A  few  very  pretty  varieties  of  R.  Wichuraiana 
crosses  were  shown  as  large  plants.  Evergreen  Gem  of  this 
type  was  very  pretty,  and  Gardenia,  both  of  which  had 
widely  expanded  creamy-coloured  flowers.  Pink  Roamer  is 
described  under  "awards."  A  seedling  Rose,  also  at  present 
unnamed  but  of  much  merit,  was  noticed  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nurseries,  Col- 
chester, made  an  exhibit  of  some  of  the  earlier  flowering  of 
the  garden  varieties  of  Roses,  all  of  them  very  pretty. 

A  magnificent  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a  group  com- 
posed of  cut  spikes  of  Eremurus  himalaicus  aud  E.  robustus 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  King's  Road, 
Chelsea.  There  were  two  dozen  or  so  spikes  of  H.  himalaicus, 
and  nearly  a  dozen  of  E.  robustus.  The  base  of  the  group 
from  which  these  spikes  arose  was  composed  of  very  fine 
Primula  japonica,  the  strong  flowers  being  of  very  rich  colour. 
The  two  subjects  together  gave  an  effect  that  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  the  Gold  Medal  awarded  rightly  reflects  the 
opinion  of  mest  of  the  visitors.  Never  has  Eremurus  been 
shown  publicly  so  well  before. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  also  a  group  of  Gloxinias,  which 
was  really  a  collection  of  named  varieties.  The  plants  were 
well  giown  and  bore  a  fine  lot  of  flowers,  but  they  were  not 
more  remarkable  in  this  respect  than  for  the  excellence  of  the 
strain  represented.  Self  coloured  varieties,  others  with 
spotted  flowers,  and  others  again  with  colour  only  around  the 
margins  of  the  segments  ;  there  was  variety  sufficient  to  be 
charming,  and  the  colours  were  distinct  and  brilliant,  whilst 
the  habit  of  the  plants  was  very  good  also.  There  is  little 
need  therefore  to  particularise  certain  varieties,  because  from 
the  rich  crimson  coloured  Empress  of  India  to  The  Bride, 
which  is  pure  white,  all  were  beautiful  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

The  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  that  used  to  come 
with  the  few  exhibits  that  were  possible  in  February  are  still 
before  visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  at  the  approach  of 
Midsummer. 

The  new  Carnation,  Lord  Gerard,  mentioned  in  our  report 
of  the  Temple  Show,  was  again  brought  before  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Walters,  gr.  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent. 
It  is  a  very  pale  prim  rose-coloured  variety  of  the  Souvenir  de 
l;i  Malmaison  type,  novel,  but  the  Committee  has  not  so  far 
given  it  any  award. 

A  group  of  Border  Carnations  in  pots  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Dixson,  Woodside  Nursery,  Hailsham,  Sussex.  The 
plants  were  well  grown,  and  many  of  the  flowers  perfect. 
Tne  group  included  some  of  the  latest  and  very  choicest 
varieties,  such  as  The  Cadi,  scarlet ;  Ivylan,  crimson,  <fcc. 
A  perfectly  new  one  was  called  Major- Genera  I  Baden- Powell, 
a  crimson  flower,  that  when  grown  upon  a  future  occasion 
may  show  considerable  merit  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  showed  a  fine  bank  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
embracing  single  and  double-flowering  varieties.  Of  the 
singles  we  noticed  Gloriosa,  deep  yellow;  Jealousy,  also 
yellow  ;  Snowdrift,  white  ;  and  Nero,  dark  crimson.  Among 
the  doubles,  one  named  Kathleen  Shackleton,  with  flowers 
almost  the  form  of  a  Rose,  white,  with  narrow  pink  margins  to 
the  petals,  was  exceedingly  pretty.  Very  charming  also  were 
Albion,  white  ;  Mrs.  J.  Powers  White,  rose  coloured  ;  Gurney 
Russel,  salmon-pink  ;  and  Gladys  Hemsley,  which  is  described 
under  ''awards." 

Mr.  Jokes  also  made  an  exhibit  of  Gloxinias,  showing  a 
little  group  of  well-grown  plants  of  much  merit.  Cut  blooms 
of  Spanish  Iiises,  Iceland  Poppies,  Liliurn  longi  riorum 
Harrisii,  and  a  plant  of  the  new  scarlet-flowered  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Mrs.  J.  G.  Day  were  also  from  the  Ryecroft 
Nursery  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  Lon- 
don, S.E.,  -showed  a  few  varieties  of  double-flowered  tube- 
rous-rooted Begonias,  Mrs.  Gatti,  pale  pink  ;  Yellow  Gem 
and  Lady  Plowden,  deep  pink. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Godfrey,  Exmouth  Nurseries,  Devon,  showed  a 
number  of  flowers  of  a  Poppy  named  Admiration,  a  rather 
dull  coloured  variety. 

Anthurium  Lawrencise  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Burford,  Dorking  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Bain),  a  variety  of  A.  Andre  - 
anum,  has  exceedingly  large  spathes  of  pure  white,  and  the 
spadix  is  nearly  white  also. 

Messrs.  Kelwav  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  mad-'  a 
glorious  exhibit  of  cut  Paeonies  and  Pyrethrums,  the  (lowers 
occupying  a  half  of  one  of  the  long  central  tables.  Tree  and 
herbaceous  I'nonJes  were  represented,  and  one  of  each  section 
gained  an  Award  of  merit.  These  varieties  were  Lady  Curzon  0. 
and    Lord  Role  ts.    Another  very  line  tree  variety  of  warm 
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colour,  almost  scarlet,  was  named  Her  Majesty,  and  tne  name 
of  Sir  Gen.  White  was  attached  to  a  pretty  mauve  variety  of 
the  herbaceous  section.  Lord  Kitchener  (tree)  is  a  large 
single  flower  of  orange-scarlet  colour,  and  Kimberley  is  also 
a  very  effective  one  of  the  same  type.  Among  the  Pyrethrums 
the  varieties  were  bewildering,  yet  all  of  them  were  of  great 
beauty.  Of  the  single-flowered,  very  attractive  ones  were 
Lady  Symons,  mauve  colour;  Comet,  purple;  Ladysmith. 
crimson  ;  Lord  Roberts,  crimson;  James  Kelway,  very  dark, 
rich  crimson.  The  following  double-flowered  varieties  were 
conspicuous  amongst  others  :—  Aphrodite,  white;  Leonard 
Kelway,  mauve ;  and  Helton  and  Lord  Kosebery,  crimson. 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  topical  names  of  many  of  those 
enumerated,  there  was  an  abundance  of  noveltv  in  the  exhibit 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Hardy  Rhododendrons  were  shown  largely  by  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Walt  ham  Cross,  Herts,  who  showed  trusses  of 
some  sixty  varieties,  making  a  very  large  exhibit.  But 
Rhododendrons  do  not  show  to  advantage  when  stuck  into 
flat  boxes  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
made  a  large  exhibit  of  hardy,  bulbous,  and  other  flowers. 
There  were  choice  varieties  of  Iris  germanica  and  others, 
Ornithogalum  axabicum,  Brodiaeae  in  several  Bpecies,  and 
Calochortus  ;  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  deep  blue  and  white  :  Lilium 
Hansoni,  L.  excellens,  L.  umbellatum,  and  other  species  ; 
Ixias,  Siiaraxis,  and  excellent  specimens  of  the  showy 
Incarvillea  Delavayi  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Pai  i  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  showed 
trusses  of  flowers  of  hardy  Rhododendrons  Duke  of  York  and 
Duchess  of  Yurie,  both  of  them  pretty,  but  the  Duke  the 
prettier. 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  showed  plants  of  several  varie- 
ties of  Astilbe  astilboides.  There  were  four  varieties,  Dr. 
Catte,  Prof.  Suringar,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  H.  Witte.  The 
varieties  do  not  greatly  differ  from  each  other. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Wabe  (Ltd.),  Feltham,  had  a  collection  of  hardy 
plants  and  flowers  including  Irises,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  and 
R.  p.  alba,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Alpine  species 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, had  a  fine  lot  of  hardy  and  bulbous  flowers,  including 
Pteonies  in  varieties,  Papaver  bracteatnm,  PotentiUas,  Centau- 
rea  montana  sulphurea,  Irises,  Pyretbrum  roseum  in  variety, 
and  a  number  of  Alpine  plants  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B..  and  Orpington, 
Kent,  showed  about  70  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  representing 
the  choicest  varieties  and  exhibiting  charming  tints  of  colcur. 
1  heir  African  Marigolds,  Lemon  Queen  and  Prince  of  Orange, 
were  exceedingly  good  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Geo,  J  n  km  uj  &  Son,  Woking,  had  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  hardy  flowers.  We  noticed  good  specimens  of 
Kdrianthus  dalmaticus,  Gerbera  Jamesoni  ;  and  there  were 
Iceland  Poppies,  Aster  Alpinus  supcrbus,  cut  flowers  of  the 
Coccinea  hybrid  Clematises,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

List  of  Awards. 

Begonia  Gladys  Hemley.— Thisis  a  double-flowered,  tuberous 
rooted  variety,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  .1.  Jones,  Byeeroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham.  The  (lowers  are  of  heautitul  form,  pink  in  colour, 
with  white  centre  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lilac  Miae.  Abel  Cliatenay.—Fiom  Mr.  W.  Marshall.  A 
fine,  white,  double-flowered  variety  (Award  of  Merit  (?) ) 

r "  Cream  Perfection.— A  tree  Fajony,  with  large,  single 

cream-coloured  Bowers,  each  of  which  has  a  pale  dull  crimson 
mark  at  the  interior  base  of  each  petal.     The  margins  of  the 
petals  are  irregularly  toothed.    From  Messrs.  Wali    ■ 
Colchester  (Award  of  Merit). 

■  "«.- This  herbaceous  Pseony  has  large 
double  flowers,  white,  or  faintly  tinted.  From  Messrs. 
K  ri  way  (Award  of  Merit). 

Fawny  lord  floocrte.— A  tree  IVony,  with  large  white  single 
Bow  rs,  that  have  just  a  suspicion  of  flesh  colour  in  centre. 
From  Messrs.  Kelway  (Award  of  Merit). 

JQiodcdi  ndron  Pfal  Peort— This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  hardy  Rhododendrons,  and  has  previously  been  given 
an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot.  The  blooms 
are  very  large,  rich  pink  in  colour,  and  tifteen  to  twenty  are 
produced  in  a  single  truss.  Messrs.  Waterer  have  many 
times  assured  us  that  so  far  as  their  experience  has  gone,  the 
variety  is  perfectly  hardy.  From  Sir  Xrkvoh  Lawrrnce, 
Bart.,  Burfom,  Dorking  (First-class  Certilicate). 

Pinl  Roomer, — A  variety  from  a  cross  between  R. 
Wichuriana  and  some  other.  The  variety  has  a  rambling 
habit,  and  makes  very  long  shoots,  that  (lower  freely.  The 
blooms  are  perfectly  single,  deep  rich  rose  in  colour,  with 
pure  white  centre,  save  the  yellow  anthers.  From  Messrs. 
W.  Pai  i  ,v  Sox,  Waltliam  Cross  (Award  of  Merit). 

Rose  tinica  Anttnone.— The  flowers  arc  single,  and  trom 
8  to  i  inches  across,  deep  pink  in  colour.  Leaves,  and  habit 
of  growth  similar  to  the  species  R.  sinica.  From  Messrs. 
Pai  i.  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt  (Award  of  Men'.). 
Vennyson.  A  new  Hybrid  Tea,  raised  bj  Messrs,  W. 
i'  i  i  &  Son,  Waltliam  Cross.  The  foliage  is  strong,  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  as  vigorous  a  grower  as  could  be 
expected,  considering  its  affinity.  Leaves  shinj  ind  deep 
green,  margins  very  evenly  toothed.  Flowers  lull,  globular, 
withhigh  centre,  petals  very  wide,  colour  of  flower  very  pale 
pink.  A  fine  exhibition  Rose  ol  the  type  of  Udj  Mary 
Fitzwilliam.  From  Messrs.  W.  Pai  i  &  Bon,  Waltham  Cross 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Streptocarpnt  achinunifloru8.~ This  is  fl  new  Btrain  or  the 

pnpulai    Stivploearpiis,  obtained    b}     Mom-..    ,|  ^.     VEITCH  & 


Sons,  Chelsea,  from  a  cross  between  one  of  their  well-known 
hybrids  and  8.  (  tyanthus.  The  seedlings  are  quite  inter- 
mediate, and  the  strain  will  be  sine  of  appreciation.  S 
the  plants  have  white  flowers  with  lemon  throat,  and  others 
are  mauve  with  a  whitish  throat.  An  Aw  ml  of  Merit  was 
given  as  a  recognition  of  the  merit  of  the  strain. 

Orchid    Committee. 

:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  and  Messrs. 

-Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  de  B.   Crawshay,  H.  Little,  H.  T. 

Pitt,  F.  Sander,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy, 

i.   W     Potter,  W.   H.White,  E.  Hill,  J.  Douglas,  J.  Colman, 

and  W.  Cobb. 

Sir  Frederick  Wigas,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,- 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  exhibited  a  group  remarkable  alike  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  flowers  of  the  rare  plants  exhibited, 
and  for  their  splendid  condition.  The  Cattleyas  and  Lfelio- 
Cattleyas  were  specially  tine,  and  included  a  grand  example 
of  the  typical  Cattleya  Mossi*.  with  about  two  dozen  tine 
flowers ;  C.  M.  Reineckiana,  with  nine  flowers  ;  C.  M.  E.  Ash- 
worth,  a  pale  form  with  a  lavender  coloured  tint ;  two  good 
Cattleya  Warned,  one  with  twelve  flowers;  C.  Mendeli  and 
C.  M.  Nellie  Wigan,  a  pretty  white  flower  with  some  distinct 
colouring  on  the  lip ;  C.  x  Prince  ot  Wales,  a  tine  dark  L:  I 
purpurata,  L.  Digbyana,  and  L.  tenebrosa,  with  nine  flowers  ; 
several  Phalamopsis  grandiflora  in  robust  health  ;  the  purple 
P.  speciosa  Imperatrix,  and  some  smaller  species  ;  Dendro- 
bium  x  Owenianum,  D.  Farmeri  roseum,  and  D.  F.  albens ; 
two  Aerides  Fieldingi  with  two  spikes  each;  Ttiuina  Mar- 
shalliania,  and  T.  x  Veitchi ;  Cyinbidium  tigrinum,  several 
good  Miltonia  ve-sillaria ;  some  tine  Cypripedinms,  including 
C,  x  W.  H.  Young  (barbatum  x  Currish);  Odontoglossum 
crispums  ;  four  good  forms  of  Lttlio-Cattleya  ■  ezimia ;  an  1 
the  neat  little  Eria  extinctoria,  with  ten  spikes  springing  from 
the  tiny  scale-like  plant;,  which  it  is  very  creditable  to  Mr 
Young  that  he  has  maintained  in  health  tor  so  many  years. 
(A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  Awarded.) 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.,  Mr. 
Thurgood),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  lor  an  ex- 
cellent group,  the  central  plant  in  which  was  the  fine 
Odont  glossum  excellens    Rosslyn    variety,    which    is 

generally  admitted  to  be  the  showiest  of  its  class.  The 
broad-pe tailed  light  yellow  flower;  had  the  bases  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  white  around  the  column,  and  were 
decorated  with  distinct  large  red-brown  blotches.  ihe  spike 
terminated  with  a  double  flower,  or  rather  two  flowers 
joined  together.  There  was  a  tine  La-lia  Digbyano,  a  richly- 
coloured  L.  tenebrosa,  also  L.  purpurata;  good  ( 
Mossia,  C.  Mendeli  and  C.  Forbesii,  two  goou  Zygopetalum 
KJabochorum  and  one  X.  Burti,  Miltonia  vexiilaria,  M. 
i;  some  showy   Udoutoglossums,    Promentea    xanthiua 

with  many   flowers,    DendroDium  Dearei,  and  other  showy 
species. 

R,  1.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell 
(gr.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  showed  the  singular  Miltonia 
vexillaria  Cambridge  Lodge  variety,  the  petals  in  some 
degree  imitating  the  lip  in  colour :  and  tie  rare  Baccolabium 
ampullaceuni  moulmamense,  with  six  spikes  of  rose-crimson 
flowers. 

Sir  J.  Miller,  Bart.,  Manderston,  Duns,  N.B.  (gr.,  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton),  again  seut  an  inflorescence  ot  tne  pretty  orange- 
coloured  L>eelio- Cattleya  ,  Lady  Miller;  L.-C.  Mananeti, 
and  another  hybrid. 

A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge  (gr.,  Mr. 
Humphreys),  showed  flowers  of  Cattleya  Mosaiffi,  and  C. 
Mendeli  ha<  kbridgensls. 

From  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks  (gr., 
Mr.  S.  Cook),  was Odontoglossura  crispum  '*Cectle  de  Roch- 
fort,"  a  singular  aarrow-petaUed  form,  white,  tinged  on  the 
sepals  with  rose,  and  bearing  numerous  brown  blotches.  Also 
cut  spikes  of  O.  Andersonianum  candidum,  O.  x  elegantius, 
and  O.  x  citrosmum  Rcsetieldiense,  tne  Last-named 
cream- coloured  sepals  and  petals  bearing  numerous  small 
dark  spots,  the  lip  being  ruse  colour. 

Mr.  J.  Doi  m  LSj  Great  Bookham,  showed  typical  Cattleya 
Warneri,  C.  Mossite,  and  cut  spikes  of  the  pretty  white 
( ',  Mendeli  albens. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Tracv,  Twickenham,  had  Cattleya  Hose 
Brassia  longiesima, 

W.  A.  GiLLi.TT,  Esq.,  Fair  Oak  Lodge.  Eastleigh  (gr.,  Mr. 
Can),  exhibited  a  spike  of  a  very  large  form  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum. 

Awards. 
Award  of  Merit. 

!  i.  fin  'in 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence;,  Bart..  Burford  [gr.,  Mr.  \V.  U.  White). 

A  ver)  remarkable  and  tine  hybrid  with  flowers  is  sh 

i  D.  Dalhousieanum,  but  in  colour  more  resembling 
the  other  parent.  The  inflorescence  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  raceme.  The  large  flower  had  ovate  sepals  and 
petals,  the  former  the  more  acuminate ;  white  al  the  ba 
outer  two-tliirds  tinged  and  veined  with  rose-purple.  Lip  flat 
in  front,  and  slightly  concave  at  the  base,  which  has  a  small 
whitiih  blotch  surrounded  by  the  rich  claret-coloured  disc, 
the   front   being   white  with  a   ro«  bip.    Growths 

distinctly    resembling    1*.   Dalhousieanum.    The   cross    was 
raised  bj  R.  Brooman-White,  Esq. 

'  'yprii  •  from   Sii 

Frederick   Wigan,   Bait.,  Clare  Lawn,  Baal  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr. 
W.  u.  Young). — Flower  large  and  finely  formed  ;  pun   m 
with  a  purplish  tte\  kling  i  u  the  exterior  ol  tha  dors 
and  some  minute  purple  spots  on  the  petals. 


BOTAKICAL   CERTIf  i 

m,  from  Sir  P.  Wiqax,  Bart.— A  slende 
stem:...-  with  small  white  flo 

,  from  Sir  Frederick  w*ig*n,  Bart. — A 
singular  small  brown-flowered  species,  with  roi 
the  labe 

',    from  Sir   F.  Wigan,  Cart.— Flowers 
yellow,  heavily  marked  with  chestnut-bi 

from     Sir  F.   Wigan,    Eart.— Flowers 
whitish,  with  chocolate-coloured  mark 

.  from  Mr.  E.  Eromer,  West  Croydon.— 
A  dwarf  species,  with   pretty  brown  flowers,  the  margin   of 
.    -ents  an«l  front  of  the  labellum  y 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

it:  Philip  Crowley,  Esq.,  (Chaira 
Beckett.  Geo.   Keif,  Jas.   H.    Veitch,  A.    II.  Pearso 
Dean,    S.    Mortimer,  G.   T.  Miles,   W.   Bates,  Geo.  Wythes, 
Jas.  Smith,  Geo.  Norman,  H.  Balderson,  H.  Somers  Rivers, 
and  H.  E 

There  were  some  very  highly-coloured,   well-grow 

tarines    exhibited.      Lord    Axdbxham,    Aldenham    Bouse, 

Els  tree  (gr.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett  \         led      Silver  Banksian  Medai 

with  some  fruits  of  the  variety  Lord  Napier.     There  were 

over  a  score  of  splendid  specimens  of  this  tine  varic  y 

M.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 

(gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson),  showed  fruits  of  Cardinal,  Lord 

Napier,  and   Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  m  from 

-  an  I  carrying  go  ps.     The  fruits 

shown  were  all  good,  and  they  were  from  trees  started  on 

Ecept  Early  Rivera,  which  was  started  on 

December  1st,  and  one  tree  car:  ts.     The  point 

shown  bv  the  exhibit  was  that  Messrs.  Rivers'  New  Cardinal 

similar  conditions  will  ripen  at  least  ten  days  earlier 

than  the  very  earliest  varieties  hitherto  known  (Silver  Knigh- 

tian  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.    i  -  Sawbridgeworth,  also  - 

rines  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers.      Then 
iruits  of  each,  and   those  of  Cardinal  whilst   being 
than  those  from  Mr.  Rothschild's  were  not  so  finely  coloured 
T-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

lerries  were  to  the  front  from  M<  -  .  of  Bed- 

ford, and  a  new  variety  in  this  exhibit  gained  an  A 
Merit.    In  addition  to  that  variety,  tl.  re  were  large  baskets 
containing  monstrous  fruits  of  Leader,  a  dark-coloured  fruit 
s ;  Mentmore,  Fillbasket  and  a  ne 
.  variety  from  a  cross  between  Royal  S       reig 
Sir  Jos.  Paxton.     Climax  is  the  pi    2  '  -All  and 

Waterloo,  and  appears  to    h 
Banksian  Medal). 

tables  were  shown  largely  by  Messrs.  Si  rros  &  E 
Reading,  who  had  growing  crops  ot  Peas,  Cucumbers,  and 
os,  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  in    lishes 
also.     Th    growing  Potatos  were  exhibited  in  a  novel  manner. 
The  tubers  were  planted  in  long  t  at  the  end  of 

February,  and  before  bringi]  the  Drill  Hall,  one 

side  ol  each  box  was  removed,  a  portion  of  the  soil 
away,  an  SUbf 

see  the  new  tubers  of  the  growing  P  clearly.    The 

varieties  ■  bis  manm  t  included  Ringleaderj  Ninety- 

May  Queen,  Ashleaf,  Al,  and  Harbinger,  all  of  which 
are  early  maturing  varieties,  and  des  ■■    I 

The  Peas  shown  as  a  growing  crop  included  Early  Giant,  Al. 
■f:ii,  and  Empress  ?ere  very 

rue   Cucumber    was  called  Lonl 

Roberts.    Then  in  dishes  there  were  shown  excellent 

ito  Winter  Beauty,  and  Cuco 
while  of  Potatos  there  were  splendid  tubsrsofthev 
3ilver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 

Awards. 

1  —This        b  at        d    G     ting    : 

btained  from    a    cross   1  All   and 

re  Late  Pine.      The  fruits  are  large  in  si  e,  cuheate 

.dike  in  shape,  with  Rattened    sides,  and  of   flue 

flavour.     In    clour    they    are    rather    light,    as    mig 

From  the  plants    shown,    t  nay    be 

expected  to  crop  very  freely,  and  it  is  specially  recommended 
as  a    fine  quality,  late-fruiting  Straw beriy.     From 
.  Award -of  Merit). 


LINNEAIY. 

May  3.— Mr.  C.  B.  Clm. 
Chair.      Prof.     Ai  iked    C  as    elected    a 

member. 

Mr.  H         -  ,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  number  of  B 

dels,  prepared  on  an enlargi  -how  the  mor- 

phological structure  and  also  the  process  of  reprodui 
various  types  ol  plants. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Harttkg,  P.L.3.,  exhibited  and  made  rem 

lected  b>"  Prince  Demidoffou 
the  N.W.  border  of  Mongolia  between  Altai  Mountains  and 
Liver. 
■ 
read  a  paper  on  a  d  n  s]  anafuti  ; 

and  on  behalf  of  Miss  a.   L.  smith  a  i«per  on  si 
ludian  Fungi,  with  descripti 

ANNIVERS  ING. 

;.—  !':.  A.  Gt'STHEH,  F.R.S 

Lria  been  rea 

■ 
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auditors'  accounts  were  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Groves. 
The  treasurer  thereupon  made  his  annual  financial  statement, 
and  having  pointed  out  the  great  iuconvenience  caused  by  the 
non-payment  of  subscriptions,  and  the  unreasonable  conduct 
le  who  withhold  payment  for  three  or  four  years-,  and  pay 
no  heed  to  the  repeated  applications  from  The  treasurer,  it 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Alfred  0.  Walker,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Smart,  and  carried  :— 

"That  the  Council  be  requested  to  frame    such  an 

alteration  of  the  Bye-Laws  as  may  compel  defaulting 

Fellows  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  and  to  submit 

the  same    to    the  Society  at  their  next   General 

Meeting." 

The  President  then  opened  the  chief  business  of  the  day, 

when    the   Fellows    present    proceeded    to    ballot    for    the 

President,  Otticers,  and  Council  lor  the  ensuing  year. 

Scrutineers  bating  "been  appointed,  and  the  voles  counted, 
the  result  was  declared  to  be  as  follows  :~The  following 
members  were  removed  from  the  Council :— Mr.  F.  Darwin, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton,  Mr.  G.  R.  M.  Murray,  Mr.  H.  Saunders, 
and  Mr.  W.  P.  Sladen,  arid  the  following  were  elected  into  the 
Council  to  replace  them  :— Mr.  Clement  Reid,  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott, 
Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing,  Prof.  S.  H.  Vines,  and  Mr.  A  Smith 
Woodward  ;  and  as  President,  Prof.  Sydney  Howard 
Vines,  F. U.S.  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Crisp;  Secretaries, 
Mr  B.  Daydon  Jackson  and  Prof.  G.  B.  Howes,  F.R.S. 

The  retiring  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address, 
choosing  for  his  subject  "  The  unpublished  Correspondence 
of  William  Swainson  with  contemporary  Naturalists 
(tSOii-1840},"  lately  acquired  by  the  Society. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  th*  Society  was  then  presented  to 
Prof.  Alfred- NewTon,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  in  recognition  of  his 
important  contributions  to  Zoological  Science. 


AGBICOLTOBAL   SEED    TRADE 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  usual  annual  dinner  of  the  Agricultural  Seed  Trade 
Associatiou,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  the  eveniDg  of 
Monday,  the  28th  inst.  M'.  Charles  Load,  of  Ash  ford,  in  the 
Chair,  he  took  occasion  to  remark  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  that  they  must  all  be  glad  to  find  such  a  satisfactory 
report,  which  showed  that  the  Association  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  much  regretted  the  loss  by  death,  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  of  two  esteemed  members,  Messrs.  Prentis 
and  Jennings.  The  speaker  could  not  help  thinking  that  this 
Association,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years  and 
done  such  excellent  work,  might  very  well  extend  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  and  start  a  central  station,  where  members  only 
might  be  able  to  send  their  seeds  to  be  examined  and  tested, 
which  would  save  the  trouble,  delay,  and  expense  of  sending 
them  abroad  as  at  present,  arid  would  possibly  be  the  means 
of  adding  many  more  members  to  their  list.  The  Committee 
aud  members  will  have  noticed  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  had  appointed  a  Departmental  Com. 
mittee  to  enquire  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  Agricul- 
tural seeds  are  at  present  sold,  and  to  report  whether  any 
further  measures  could  be  taken  to  secure  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  standards  of  purity  and  germinating  power;  but 
the  chairman  doubted  whether  any  such  measures  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  it  meant  that 
this  Assoriation  would  have  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep 
paco  with  the  times. 


THE  ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL   OF  MANCHESTER. 

The  annual  show  of  this  important  Society  was  opened  at 
the  Gardens,  Old  Traffbrd,  on  Saturday,  June  ?.  It  was 
obvious  to  the  visitors  at  this  show  that  many  of  the  exhibits, 
especially  the  large  groups  of  Orchids,  showed  an  improve- 
ment iu  various  features  upon  those  of  last  year. 
Amathi  B  3. 

For  the  best  miscellaneous  collection  of  Orchids  in  bloom, 
E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Wilmslow,  was  1st  with  a  good  group  of 
line  varieties  of  spotted  forms  of  Odoutoglossnm  crispum,  O. 
Pescdtorei,  also  several  fine  examples  of  Lffilia  purpurata, 
Cattleja  Mossiffij  &c.  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  was 
2nd  ;  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  were:ird. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher  made  as  usual  a  great  display  of  Orchids, 
extending  across  the  end  of  the  lai^e  conservatory,  and  the 
artistic  arrangement  of  the  plants  was  certainly  a  fine  feature 
of  the  show.  In  competition  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  easily  1st, 
with  a  group  which  comprised,  besides  others,  several  fine 
varieties  of  Lielia  purpurata,  good  forms  of  C.  Mossite  ;  large, 
well-bloomed  plants  of  Dendrubium  nobile  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  a  fine  bank  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  several 
exce.leLt  examples  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  0. 
Loochristyense.  Mr.  Robson,  Altrincham,  was  a  good  2nd 
for  i  group  of  Orchids,  which  possessed  a  frontage  of  42  feet, 
and  effectively  arranged.  The  prominent  plant  was  one 
of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  with  about  twenty  flowers,  which 
received  an  award  of  a  Cultural  Commendation. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Cattleyas  and  Laalias,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  took  the  leading  prize  with  some  fine  examples  of 
L:ulia  purpurata,  Cattleya  Mendeli,  and  C.  Mossiaj.  Messrs. 
Heath  &  Sons  were  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  Mr.  Cvpher 
■was  an  easy  1st  for  ten  specimen  Orchids  in  flower,  showing 
excelleLt  Litlia  puipurata,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  Miltonia 
vexillaria.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  took  the  2nd 
place.  Messrs.  Low  &  Co  ,  Enfield,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit,  for  a  pretty,  light  coloured  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anuin.  Messrs.  C'harlesworxh  &  Co.,  Bradford,  were  the 
recipients  of  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  plant  of  LycastfBollise  x, 
a  supposed  natural  hybril  between  L  Skinneri  and  L.  plana 
Measuresiana.    They  showed  likewise  Cypripedium  Chapmani 


Heatonense,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit;  C.  Vipani= 
hevigatum  x  C.  niveum,  Award  of  Merit;  Cattleya  Mosske 
magnifica.  Award  of  Merit;  a  pretty  spotted  Odontoglossum 
Imperator,  Award  of  Merit ;  and  a  First-class  Certificate  to  a 
pretty  clear  yellow  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Messrs.  Robson  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleja 
Mossite  fimbriata.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  had  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
Cattleya  Mossne  Distinction,  a  pretty,  light  coloured  form  ; 
also  for  Lslia  purpurata  Queen  Empress,  having  a  very  dark, 
rich  coloured  lip. 

E.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  a  fine  dark  variety,  measuring 
34  inches  across;  Odontoglossum  Adriana?  var.  Ernest 
Ashworth,  a  First-class  Certificate;  and  the  same  honour  for 
O.  crispum  Arthur  Ashworth,  a  distinct  looking,  brown 
spotted  variety;  acd  to  Cattleya  Skinneri  Temple  var.  A 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cowan,  Gateacre,  for  an 
excellent  group  of  Orchids.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co  ,  a 
Gold  ;Medal  for  Orchids;  Stanley,  Ashton,  &  Co.,  South- 
gate,  London,  N.,  a  Gold  Medal  for  Orchils;  Messrs.  Low 
&  Co.,  Clapton  and  Enfield,  a  Silver  Medal  for  Orchids. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  gave  Mr.  J.  Cypher  a  Gold 
Medal  lor  his  competitive  group  of  Orchids,  in  addition  to  the 
award  made  by  the  judges.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons, 
Highgate,  London,  received  a  Gold  Medal  for  an  ornamental 
group  of  Carnations,  Ericas,  Roses,  and  Orange-trees.  This 
firm  staged  a  group  of  trimmed  trees  similar  to  that  which 
they  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Temple 
Show.  Messrs.  R  P.  Kek  &l  Sons,  Liverpool,  were  1st  for  a 
laTge  miscellaneous  group,  consisting  of  highly  coloured 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Hippeastrums,  Caladiums,  Ac,  the  judges 
awarding  a  Gold  Medal  for  excellence,  in  addition  to  this 
prize.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  "Worsley  Hall, 
was  2nd.  Messrs.  Kelway  <fc  Sons,  Langport,  Somersetshire, 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  splendid  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plauts.  J.  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
received  an  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  Rhododendrons.  For 
twelve  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  J.  Brown,  Esq..  Heaton  Mer- 
sey, wasaneasy  1st;  and  E.O.Schneider,  Es  ;.,  Whalley  Range, 
was  2nd.  The  best  dozen  of  Cinerarias  came  from  Baron  J. 
Von  Kroop,  Withington,  who  was  1st.  The  best  dozen  pots 
of  Pausies  or  Violas  was  shown  by  Thomas  Harker,  Esq. 
Withington,  who  was  1st;  and  F.  W.  Travers,  Esq.,  2nd. 
Baron  Von  Kroop  was  a  good  Ht  for  six  Adiantums.  For  six 
hardy  Ferns,  James  Lamd,  Esq.,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
was  placed  1st  ;  the  same  exhibitor  being  likewise  1st  for  a 
collection  of  thirty  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  best  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom  was  that  staged  by 
Mrs.  Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington,  who  was  a  good  1st,  with  a 
very  effective  arrangement  of  Codheums,  Orchids,  Anthuriums, 
and  tall  Palms.  Hand  bouquets  were  well  shown,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

Fred  Hardy,  Esq.,  showed,  under  a  bell-glsss,  a  very 
pretty  hybrid  Orchid  named  Sophro-Cattleya  George  Hardy— 
Snphronitis  graudirlorax  Cattleya  Aclandite,  sepals  and  petals 
of  a  dull  red  tint,  lip  of  bright  red,  and  throat  yellow. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri  :  Carton.  The  plant  pro- 
duces seeds  under  cultivation,  and  these  may  be 
obtained  through  the  more  important  seed- 
houses. 

Cl  <  i  mber  Diseased:  Anxious.  Where  the  stems 
have  shrivelled,  a  fungus  of  the  dark  Clados- 
porium  kind  is  present.  This  should  yield  to 
spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  (£  oz.  to  each 
gallon  of  water). 

Insects  on  Vine  :  Enquirer.  The  young  roots 
are  dead,  but  we  rind  no  insects  upon  them  or 
in  the  soil.    There  is  no  appearance  of  Phylloxera. 

Lonicera  Hildebrandiana  :  W.  B.  This  plant 
does  best  in  this  country  when  planted  out  in  a 
border  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  it  is  a  compara- 
tively new  plant,  and  few  persons  know  it. 
It  was  figured  and  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Sept.  17,  1S98,  p.  219. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answeredin 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  ijood  as  to  considt 
the  following  number. — C/tas.  Scott.  1,  Cheiran- 
thus  Marshalli ;  "2  and  3,  Phlox  subulata  varieties  ; 

4,  P.  s.  var.  Nelsoni  ;  5,  P.  s.  (type) ;  G,  Arenaria 
montana  ;  7,  A.  purpurascens  ;  S,  Aubrietia 
deltoidea  var.  ;    9,  Saxifraga  ceratophylla  ;    10, 

5.  decipiens  ;  U.S.  hypnoides  ;  12,  S.  spon- 
hemica.  —  ./.  H.  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  — 
J.  W.  MrH.  Pyrus  torminalis,  a  wild  tree. — 
J.  R.  Both  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  x 
Coradinei.  —  /.  M.  L.,  Liscard.  Broughtonia 
lilacina,  known  in  Gardens  as  Lieliopsis  Dominy- 
ensis.  —  R.    L.       Prunus    Padus.   —  X.    J.    R. 

1,  Pavia  flava  ;  2,  Thuia  orientalis  var.  :  3, 
Genista  hispanica  ;  4,  Not  recognised  ;  5,  Pilea 
muscosa  ;  6,  Ornithogalum   umbellatum. — A.   1, 

2,  and  3,  varieties  of  Pansy  ;  4,  Cerastium 
tomentosum ;  .">,  Sedum  -acre  ;  5,  Saxifraga 
hypnoides.  —  W.  E.  J.  The  "  Oxalis  "  is  really 
a  Trefoil  ;  a  form  of  Trifolium  repens.     We   do 


not  know  where  to  get  it  ;  but  it  is  easily  pro- 
pagated, and  may  ripen  seeds. — Constant  Reader. 
1,  Cornus  mas  ;  2,  Spirtea  confusa  ;  3,  S.  pruni- 
folia  ;  4,  Kerriajaponica,  variegated  ;  5,  Weigela 
hortensis ;  6,  Berberis  Darwini. — (J.  H.  The 
Gooseberry  fungus,  figured  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  August  20,  1898,  p.  145.  The  Straw- 
berry may  be  President,  but  we  are  not  sure. — 
J.  S.,  Maidenhead.  Pyrus  Aria. 
Peach-trees  and  others  on  a  South  Wall  : 
B.  A.  L.  L.  The  trees  having  suffered  in  pre- 
vious years  by  being  overrun  with  red-spider, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  wash  them  with  the 
garden  engine  and  clear  water  before  7.50  A.  m. 
and  6  P.M.  Be  not  afraid  to  use  cold  water,  if  it 
be  not  drawn  directly  from  a  well.  Commence 
each  day  from  a  different  end  of  the  wall,  so  as 
to  get  the  water  on  the  backs  of  all  the  leaves  ; 
aud  use  as  much  force  as  you  can,  short  of  tearing 
the  leaves  or  bringing  off  the  fruits.  The  water 
running  down  into  what  is  usually  the  driest  part 
of  a  border,  that  under  the  coping,  will  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  shoots  closely  fastened  in. 

Rose  Shoot  :  J.  J.  Your  Rose  shoot  is  attacked 
by  the  Orange-fungus  (Phragmidium  subcortica- 
tum).  Burn  all  the  affected  leaves.  Spray  the 
plants  with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture  next  year 
before  the  buds  expand. 

Roses  with  Monstrous  Centres:  ./.  G.  W.,  and 
others.  Prolification,  induced  by  too  much 
vigour,  in  some  cases  producing  leafy  growth,  at 
other  times  shoots  and  blooms.  It  is  always  a 
case  of  growth  going  on  when  it  ought  to  stop. 
The  malformation  is  not  uncommon. 

Strawberries  Disfigured  :  G.  T.  The  fruits 
seut  seem  to  have  been  eaten  by  slugs.  Nothing 
can  be  done  at  this  season  beyond  supporting 
the  trusses  on  wire  frames  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  sold  by  tbe  horticultural  sundriesmen  ;  or 
on  forked  twigs  stuck  in  about  a  foot  above  the 
ground.  Means  should  be  taken  later  to  lessen 
the  number  of  the  slugs  by  trenching  and  liming 
the  land,  and  keeping  ducks  or  gulls  upon  it. 

Three  Rows  of  Plants  for  a  Narrow  Border  : 
Bertha  Green,  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  back 
row  ;  Truffaut's  Asters,  either  Pseony -flowered 
or  Victoria,  middle  row  ;  and  French  Marigolds, 
such  as  Dwarf  Golden,  Dwarf  Striped,  or  Dwarf 
Orange,  front  row.  If  a  row  consisting  of  Asters 
solely  be  not  admired,  plant  alternately  with 
Heliotrope  Anna  Turrel,  which  grows  to  about 
2  feet  in  height.  If  space  permit,  plant  a  line  of 
Sweet  Peas,  raised  in  pots  a  month  ago,  as  a 
background  to  the  border.  You  will  then  have 
a  border  redolent  of  scents,  and  a  pleasantly 
contrasted  lot  of  colours.  The  Asters  should  be 
chiefly  blue-coloured,  and  it  is  not  too  late  to 
obtain  the  Gladiolus  corms. 

Tomatos  :  6.  J.  The  leaves  you  send  appear  to  be 
affected  with  the  "sleepy  disease."  The  fruits 
may  be  attacked  by  spot,  Glajosporium  ;  but  you 
should  send  specimen. 

Vines  Mildewed  :  F.  W.  S.  A  case  of  mildew, 
probably  favoured  by  the  defects  you  mention  in 
the  house.  If  the  Grapes  are  not  too  large  now, 
spray  with  potassium  sulphide  (\  oz.  to  each 
gallon  of  water).  Next  season  this  treatment 
should  begin  early,  before  tbe  foliage  appears, 
and  be  continued,  if  any  signs  of  mildew  appear. 

Violets  to  Propagate  for  Frame-work  :  Kyrl. 
It  is  rather  late  to  pull  old  plants  to  pieces,  and 
secure  the  young  runners  which  have  roots ; 
but  with  care  in  selecting  the  best  of  these, 
planting  them  forthwith  in  a  partially-shaded, 
fairly  well-enriched  plot  of  land,  mulching  be- 
tween the  rows  with  half-decayed  leaf-soil  or 
Mushroom-bed  manure,  after  affording  water 
plenteously  at  the  time,  and  bi-weekly  after- 
wards, good  results  might  be  obtained.  Tbe 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  overrun  with 
red-spider,  which  is  sure  to  occur  if  they  are  not 
kept  well  syringed,  and  the  soil  moist  in  dry 
weather.  Be  careful  to  remove  all  runners  as 
soon  as  they  form  on  the  plants. 

Communications  Received.— Capt.  Walters,  letter  forwarded 
as  desired. — D.  AHester.  —J.  Sherman. — Cant.  H.  Rogers. — 
E.  T.—  A.  C.  F.-n.  T.  F.— G.  W.-W.  H.  M.— J.  S.— Bailey 
Wadds-J.  R.— W.  G.  S. ,  Leeds— R.  N.—  H.  E.-S.  H.— 
W.  E.,  Ryde. 
Specimens,  Photographs,  Etc.,  Received  with  Thanks.— 

W.  G.  S.— E.  Im  Thurn— R.  L.— R.  Lindsay-S.  K. 

(For  Markets  and    Weather,  see  p.  x.) 
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View  in  the  Gardens  of  Miss  Sullivan,  Fulham. 
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WEEST    PARK. 

A  FEW  days  ago  the  writer  left  London  to 
visit  Wrest  Park,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing some  particulars  of  the  more  interesting 
features  of  this  delightful  place.  Adjectives, 
it  is  admitted,  are  apt  to  creep  in  far  too 
frequently  when  we  attempt  to  describe  garden 
scenes,  and  the  introduction  of  one  thus  early 
must  be  excused,  on  the  ground  that  residing 
in  London  I  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
charms  of  such  an  estate. 

There  are  so  many  admirable  gardens  in 
London  and  its  suburbs,  that  a  large  share  of 
the  available  time  of  a  horticultural  journalist 
is  spent  in  visiting  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
he  becomes  accustomed  to  their  exceedingly 
smart  appearance,  the  skill  that  is  exercised  to 
use  to  the  utmost  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
the  large  area  of  glasshouses  most  of  them 
have  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  pleasure- 
grounds  and  kitchen-garden.  Therefore  it  is 
that  a  demesne  like  Wrest  has  peculiar  fasci- 
nation, possessing  as  it  does  features  so 
opposite  to  the  conditions  that  govern  the 
suburban  garden,  such  as  lengthy  avenues 
of  giant  Elms,  seemingly  endless  walks, 
wide  stretches  of  greensward,  extensive 
woods  and  shrubberies,  through  which  are 
gravel  walks  that  lead  invariably  to  objects  of 
nterest ;    sheets  of  water,   flower  and  kitchen 


gardens  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  park  that 
extends  further  than  can  be  seen,  and  is 
studded  with  magnificent  timber  and  browsed 
by  graceful  deer.  And  beyond  these  attrac- 
tions, there  are  in  the  monuments,  statuary  and 
masonry,  so  frequent  in  the  grounds,  many 
links  with  the  remote  past.  Indifferent  indeed 
must  he  be  to  whom  such  scenes  have  not 
exceeding  interest. 

A  Summary  of  its  History. 

Wrest  is  the  property  and  occasionally  the 
residence  of  Francis  Thomas  de  Grey-Cowper, 
seventh  Earl  Cowper,  and  lies  four  and  a  half 
miles  distant  from  the  Midland  Railway  Station, 
Flitwick,  in  Bedfordshire.  Earl  Cowper  in- 
herited the  estate  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Earl  de  Grey  of  Wrest,  who  was 
formerly  Lord  Grantham,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1841.  This  Earl  de  Grey  built  the 
present  mansion,  and  laid  out  the  flower  garden 
and  the  kitchen  gardens. 

The  De  Grey  family  has  been  traced  back  to 
the  year  1086,  when  Auchitel  De  Grey  held  five 
hides  of  land  in  Herefordshire.  Subsequently 
a  Baron  Grey  de  Ruthyn  was  created  Earl  of 
Kent  by  Edward  IV.  in  1465.  The  ninth  Earl 
of  Kent,  Henry,  married  for  his  second  wife 
Amabel,  a  widow  of  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. After  the  Earl's  death  in  1651, 
Amabel  lived  at  Wrest  until  her  own  death  in 
1698,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  She  did  much 
for  the  house  and  the  estate,  and  was  known  as 
the  "  Good  Countess."  The  eleventh  and  last 
Earl  was  Henry,  born  at  Wrest  in  1671,  who 
was  afterwards  in  1710  made  Duke  of  Kent, 
the  only  Duke  of  Kent  connected  with  the 
De  Greys.  The  Duke  had  much  to  do  with 
Wrest,  and,  as  we  shall  see  just  now,  the 
gardens  were  originally  laid  out  by  him.  Wrest 
afterwards  became  the  home  of  the  Duke's 
grand-daughter,  Lady  Jemima  Campbell,  who 
was  married  to  Viscount  Royston,  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  both  of  whom  did 
much  in  the  way  of  improving  the  gardens. 
Thus  in  the  "  Wilderness,"  as  the  great 
shrubbery  had  used  to  be  called,  there  is  an  old 
stone  column — the  "Rustic  Column  "—which 
bears  the  inscription  : — 

"These  Gardens,   originally  laid  out  bv 

HENRY,  DUKE  OF  KENT, 

WERE   ALTERED  BY 

PHILIP,    EARL    OF    HARDWICKE, 

AND 

JEMIMA   MARCHIONESS  GREY, 

WITH  THE  PROFESSIONAL  A.SSISTAV  IE  OF 

LANCELOT    BROWNE,    Esq., 

IN   THE    YEARS 

1758—1759—1760." 

The  next  occupier  of  Wrest,  of  importance 
from  our  point  of  view,  was  the  late  Earl  de 
Grey  already  alluded  to,  who  was  also  third 
Lord  Grantham,  and  inherited  Wrest  after  the 
death  of  his  aunt  in  1833. 

Some  Noteworthy-  Trees. 

So  much  for  the  historical  interest  of  Wrest. 
I  must  not  pursue  the  subject  further,  but 
hurry  to  note  some  of  its  horticultural  features. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  visitor  arriving 
at  Flitwick  station  will  see  something  to  admire 
before  reaching  the  mansion,  oreven  the  gardens. 
There  are  two  avenues  of  lofty  Elms— one  along 
the  roadside  for  a  lout;  distance,  and  a  shorter 
one  immediately  upon  entering  the  park. 
Though  the  trees  that  flank  the  public  road  are 
remarkable  (especially  as  seen  recently,  when 
they  had  an  unusual  development  of  "hops,"  as 


the  seed-vessels  are  called),  those  inside  the  park 
are  decidedly  finer,  with  higher,  bigger  limbs, 
and  there  are  few  such  avenues  in  this  country. 
Persons  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Elm  to  drop  large,  apparently  healthy 
branches,  without  much  provocation,  might 
prefer  not  to  pass  under  them  frequently.  Ash, 
Beech,  and  Oak  are  each  represented  by  capital 
specimens  in  the  park  and  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds,  as  are  Horse-Chestnuts  also.  Some 
of  the  best  of  these  latter  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  orangery,  of  which  something  must  be  said 
presently. 

There  is  a  superb  Beech -tree  in  a  part  of 
the  shrubbery ;  it  is  42  feet  2  inches  from  the 
ground-level  to  the  first  fork,  and  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground  measures  12  feet  2  inches  in 
circumference ;  but  the  trunk  is  so  clean  and 
clear-looking  that  it  is  an  exceptional  tree. 

Conifers  have  not  been  largely  planted  at 
Wrest,  there  are  some  of  the  more  popular 
species,  and  several  of  them  succeed  well,  but 
not  all.  A  specimen  of  Sequoia  gigantea  merits 
remark  (see  fig.  121,  p.  374).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Snow  in  1856, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  first 
introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  now  a  fine 
tree,  with  branches  that  sweep  the  ground  at 
its  base.  Here  are  the  exact  measurements  : 
height,  74  feet  3  inches  ;  girth  at  ground 
level,  21  feet  3  inches  ;  and  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground,  15  feet  3  inches  ;  the  branches  extend 
from  north  to  south  36  feet,  and  from  east  to 
west  35  feet.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  resting 
on  a  sub-soil  of  strong  clay.  Other  trees  there 
are  in  the  pleasure-grounds  and  "  wilderness  " 
of  considerable  interest.  There  fre  three 
Liriodendrons  (Tulip  -  tree),  and  some  fine 
deciduous  Cypresses. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Wrest  House,  as  already  stated,  was  built  by 
the  late  Earl  de  Grey,  and  it  was  commenced 
in  1834  on  a  site  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the 
old  building,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  higher  ground.  It  is  said  that  the  Earl 
was  largely  his  own  architect  and  builder,  and 
it  was  he  undoubtedly  who  designed  the  large, 
formal  flower-garden  that  still  exists.  The 
house  is  quite  French  in  style,  and  was  built 
with  Bath-stone.  In  keeping  with  it,  and  a 
broad  terrace,  is  the  French  garden,  with  its 
box-edged  beds  and  paths  of  Matlock-spar. 
The  immediate  scene  is  diversified  by  much 
emblematic  statuary,  eight  of  which  represent 
the  elements  and  the  seasons.  There  are  two 
flower-gardens,  one  at  the  south  front  of  the 
house,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  broad  path, 
and  another  at  the  west  side.  The  smaller 
one  at  the  west  side  is  of  geometrical  design, 
and  of  considerable  less  interest  than  the 
larger  one,  the  design  of  which  less  suggests 
the  compass.  It  may  be  described  best  as  a 
form  of  tracery,  its  chief  characteristic  being 
that  many  of  the  beds  represent  a  Tulip- 
dower,  broken  from  the  plant  with  a  long 
scape,  and  laid  down.  It  is  immeasurably  more 
attractive  than  a  series  of  oblong,  octagon, 
circular,  or  other  geometrical  beds  would  be. 

Our  figure  on  p.  375  shows  the  flower-garden 
on  the  south  front,  and  has  been  prepared  from 
a  photograph  by  R.  J.  Anderson  it  Co.,  Luton. 

Countess  Cowper  takes  a  personal  interest 
in  the  decoration  of  these  beds  ;  and  the 
coloured  plan  of  the  whole,  according  to  which 
they  have  just  been  planted,  is  her  own  work. 
Her  system  avoids  all  contrasts  of  colour  : 
deep  blue  gives  place  to  less  deep  blue,  and  then 
again  to   pale    blue,   before   another   colour    is 
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approached.  It  is  indeed  a  study  in  graduated 
colouring.  Mr.  Mackinlay,  the  present  gar- 
dener, has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  plant 
the  flower-gardens  at  Wrest,  to  raise  a  stock  of 
5000  zonal  Pelargoniums,  3000  Verbenas,  1500 
Dwarf  Marigolds,  7000  Ageratums  Imperial 
Dwarf;  2000  Tropajolums,  G000  Iresine  in 
variety,  2000  Lobelias  in  variety,  1600  Alter- 
nantheras,  300  Cannas,  1000  Coleus,  600  Cal- 
ceolarias, 600  Dahlias,  500  Autumn-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  1500  Pyrethrums ;  also  He- 
liotropes, Hollyhocks,  Lemon-scented  Verbenas, 
and  many  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals. 

On  either  side  the  central  path,  through  the 
south  flower-garden,  are  very  large  Bay  and 
Portugal  Laurel- trees  in  tubs,  and  these  are 
in  accordance  with  the  formal  character  of  the 
entire  scheme.  Earl  Cowper  has  just  added 
a  few  more  of  these,  in  order  to  carry  the  line 
up  to  the  fountain,  and  thus  improve  a  scene 
that  is  one  of  the  glories  of — 

The  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Step  out  of  the  mansion  on  to  the  terrace, 
and  your  view  would  extend  about  half  a  mile-, 
over  a  landscape  which  has  been  described,  nofc 
inappropriately,  as  suggestive  of  Versailles. 
The  French  mansion  at  your  back,  the  French 
garden  in  front,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a 
broad  path  flanked  with  trimmed  Laurels,  and 
in  the  extreme  distance  a  lake  and  a  pavilion. 
The  view  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  flower 
garden  for  some  distance  is  terminated  by  lofty 
Elms.  The  broad  path  in  the  centre  leads  to  a 
handsome  fountain  of  Sicilian  marble,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  a  lawn,  and  fed  by  cisterns  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  whither  the  water  is 
forced  by  one  of  Blake's  hydraulic  rams.  The 
view  is  continued  over  an  artificial  lake  of 
oblong  shape,  and  is  terminated  by  a  large 
dome-shaped  pavilion,  except  that  the  tops  of 
the  Barton-le-Cley  hills  may  be  seen  above. 
There  are  gravel  paths  on  either  side  of  the 
lake,  and  high  trees,  so  that  the  view  does  not. 
extend  to  the  right  or  left. 

At  a  point  near  the  fountain  the  grounds  are 
traversed  at  right  angles  by  what  is  known  as 
the  "Broad  Walk."  This  is  some  1,500  yards 
long,  40  feet  wide,  and  apparently  perfectly 
straight,  extending  to  a  wood  on  Cain  Hill  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  Old  Park  on  the  other. 
On  Cain  Hill  there  is  an  Obelisk,  and  at  the 
other  end  in  the  Old  Park  there  is  a  column. 
The  Obelisk  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the 
birth  of  an  Earl  of  Harold,  son  of  Henry  Duke 
of  Kent.  An  inscription  upon  the  column  at 
the  other  end  of  the  walk  informs  us  that  it 
was  erected  by  Amable,  Countess  de  Grey,  in 
1831,  to  the  memory  of  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  on  the  site  originally 
occupied  by  the  Hill  House.  Thus  are  the 
pleasure  -  grounds  at  Wrest  connected  by  a 
great  number  of  monuments  and  various 
masons'  work  with  many  important  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  De  Greys  and  others 
for  centuries  past.  That  this  feature  is  so 
prominent  an  one  is  my  excuse  for  alluding  in 
these  pages  to  some  of  the  more  interesting. 

By  proceeding  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  sundial,  a  circular  pond  is  seen,  its  surface 
covered  with  Water-Lilies,  and  in  the  centre  a 
figure  of  Atlas.  The  immediate  surroundings  of 
this  pond  are  just  as  they  would  have  been  had 
the  landscape-gardener  embraced  an  old  existing 
orchard  when  forming  his  pleasure-grounds. 
There  are  two  capital  trees  of  the  Medlar,  some 
of  the  Mulberry,  and  Apple-trees  ;  and  beside 
them  Purple  Beeches,  the  Sequoia  already 
described,  Elms,  and  Chestnuts  ;  also  a  large 


clipped  Yew-tree   that   perfectly   represents   a 
Grenadier's  "bearskin." 

Close  to  this  spot  is  the  pretty  little  round 
bridge  shown  in  our  photograph  (fig.  123,  p.  377). 
It  is  a  feature  in  a  landscape  similar  to  the 
picture  on  the  famous  Willow-plate.  The  bridge 
may  be  seen  in  the  photograph,  likewise  the 


another  (possibly  on  account  of  its  privacy)  is 
known  as  "My  Lady's  Canal."  And  close  by, 
in  a  circular  space  beneath  lofty  Chestnut-trees, 
are  four  stone  altars,  quite  moss  grown,  and 
much  wasted  by  exposure  and  age.  They  are 
believed  to  be  genuine  antique  Greek  altars, 
and  an  inscription  in  Greek  signifies  that  they 


Fig.  121. — the  sequoia  gigantea  at  wrest  park,     (see  p.  373.) 

Mr.  Ford,  the  late  gardener  at  Wrest  Park,  and  who  is  seated  in  the  foreground,  has  carried  the  plant 
many  times  from  the  conservatory  to  the  mansion,  and  vice  versa. 


Hazel,  that  instead  of  the  Willow  overhangs 
the  water.  On  the  same  side  of  the  water  as 
the  Hazel,  there  is  an  imitation  Chinese 
Temple,  designed  by  Sir  W.  Chambers. 

In  this  same  side  of  the  shrubbery  or  wilder- 
ness, enclosed  by  very  high,  closely  cut  Yew- 
hedges,  one  comes  across  unsuspectingly,  an 
oblong  sheet  of  water  which  for  some  reason  or 


were  raised  to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  the  son 
of  Jupiter.  Before  crossing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  wilderness,  the  visitor  passes  the  pavilion 
directly  in  front  of  the  house,  but  one-half  mile 
distant. 

Instead  of  describing  the  pavilion,  mention 
must  now  be  made  of  a  serpentine  river,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  supplied  by  a 
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spring  that  rises  close  to  the  old  Bath  House. 
This  river  there  aeems  little  doubt  was  made  by 
"  Capability "  Brown,  but  it  is  difficult,  yea 
impossible  now,  to  ascertain  just  how  much  of 
the  design  of  these  gardens  was  his. 

Gaining  the  other  side  of  the  wilderness, 
there  is  a  tablet  which  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent, 
caused  to  be  put  there  "  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Somerset  House,  who  often 
took  great  delight  in  this  place,  and  whose 
company  was  always  useful  and  agreeable  to  his 
friend,  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent." 

If  a  peep  be  taken  out  into  the  park  at  this 
spot,  there  may  be  seen  the  finest  Oaks  on  the 


Between  this  green  and  the  Orangery  is  what  is 
known  as  the  American-garden  ;  but  to  be 
worthy  of  Wrest,  it  needs  to  be  overhauled 
and  fresh  planting  done. 

In  the  Orangery  are  wintered  some  magni- 
ficent trees  in  tubs  ;  each  of  them  weighs  about 
1  ton,  and  in  the  summer  they  are  taken  out- 
of-doors  and  placed  on  either  side  of  the  path 
which  faces  this  building.  Some  of  these  trees 
in  their  summer  quarters  may  be  seen  in  our 
photograph  (fig.  124,  p.  377).  All  of  them 
are  in  a  very  healthy  state.  Some  were  pur- 
chased from  France  when  the  effects  of  King 
Louis  Philippe  were  disposed  of. 


temple  is  formed  of  knuckle-bones,  teeth,  and 
pebbles,  laid  out  in  a  design  which  radiates 
from  the  centre  of  the  building. 

A  Useful  Machine. 

In  large  grounds  where  there  are  numerous 
deciduous  trees,  and  there  is  much  "  leafing  " 
to  be  done  in  the  autumn  over  the  mown  grass, 
Mr.  Mackinlay's  method  of  fixing  a  cart  upon 
a  good-sized  roller  instead  of  upon  wheels,  is 
capital.  It  makes  no  "  ruts,"  but  the  roller 
instead  much  improves  the  grass. 

Including  water  and  shrubbery,  the  gardener 
at    Wrest    has    about     150    acres     under    his 


Fig.  122.— the  gabden  on  the  .south  front,  wrest  park,     (see  f.  373.) 


place  ;  some   of  them  of   great  girth  and  very 
old. 

A  Bower  of  Limes. 
This  was  something  novel  to  me,  though  I 
have  heard  of  others,  one  of  which  is  also  in 
Bedfordshire.  A  bower  of  Lime-trees,  all  of 
them  trained  and  tied-in  each  year,  and  growing 
over  a  path  for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
yards.  How  much  time  must  be  spent  in 
tending  the  trained  and  clipped  trees  at  Wrest  ! 

Bowlino-Green  and  Orangery. 

Emerging  now  from  the  wilderness,  I  came 
upon  a  beautiful  piece  of  lawn.  This  was  the 
bowling-green,  and  adjoining  is  a  banqueting- 
house,  with  handsome  portico  and  balustrade. 


A  Gigantic  Hedge  and  an  Old  Bath. 

At  the  back  of  the  orangery  is  an  old  Roman 
bath-house,  and  its  immediate  surroundings  is 
enclosed  by  a  most  remarkable  Yew  hedge, 
very  high,  and  in  some  places  2D  feet  wide. 
It  is  said  to  be  350  years  old,  and  has  sent  out 
branches  to  the  south  which  have  subsequently 
taken  root  and  grown  vigorously.  The  south 
side  of  the  hedge  is  regularly  clipped,  and  it 
occupies  the  attention  of  two  men  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks. 

A  rustic  bridge,  and  another  Chinese  temple 
are  objects  of  interest,  near  to  the  bath-house, 
and  about  the  rustic  bridge  is  a  kind  of  informal 
rockery,  where  Ferns  are  quite  in  keeping,  and 
a  pretty  nook  it  is.     The  door  of  the  Chinese- 


supervision,  and  ten  miles  of  gravel  walks  to 
maintain  in  good  order. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
The  large  kitchen  garden  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  each  is  enclosed  by  excellent  walls, 
which  are  covered  with  fruit-trees.  There  are 
numerous  Peach-trees  on  those  with  a  southern 
aspect,  and  a  capital  crop  of  fruits  -will  be 
obtained  from  them  this  season.  On  one  of  the 
west  walls,  the  fruit-trees  are  Plums,  and  on 
the  rest,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  cordon 
Apples.  A  third  piece  of  ground,  also  enclosed 
by  walls,  is  a  fruit  garden  exclusively.  Among 
the  bush  fruits,  red  and  white  Currants  are 
trained  into  standards,  and,  as  Mr.  Mackinlay 
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says,  they  are  very  ornamental,  and  the  fruit  is 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  standard  Currant- 
trees  in  Sir  Chas.  Isham's  garden  at  Lamport, 
where  Mr.  Mackinlay  was  formerly  engaged. 
The  kitchen  garden  at  Wrest  looks  capital  at 
present,  and  all  of  the  crops  show  that  much 
care  is  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  February  11,  1890,  p.  92,  a 
photograph  was  reproduced  showing  what  a 
magnificent  crop  of  Onions  had  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  Mackinlay  from  autumn-sown  plants, 
subsequently  transplanted  in  March.  The 
ground  was  measured,  and  the  Onions  weighed, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  crop  was  one  of 
12  tons  to  the  acre. 

There  are  twenty-one  glasshouses  at  Wrest, 
including  three  Peach-houses,  five  vineries, 
and  numerous  plant-houses.  The  crops  of  fruit 
look  most  promising,  and  there  is  usually  a 
grand  lot  of  Tomatos  obtained  from  plants 
grown  out  -  of  -  doors.  Melons  are  cultivated 
in  large  numbers,  and  Mr.  Mackinlay's 
favourite  variety  for  culture  in  house  or  frame 
is  Sutton's  Al. 

This  article  is  already  longer  than  was 
intended,  or  many  more  interesting  details  of 
Wrest  might  be  written.  Some  of  them  possibly 
will  be  told  on  a  future  occasion.  It  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  so  magnificent  and  historical 
residence  and  garden  belongs  to  a  nobleman 
and  noble  lady  to  whom  its  care  is  a  real 
pleasure.  They  have  an  excellent  curator  in 
their  present  gardener.  Mr.  Ford,  who  was 
gardener  at  Wrest  for  half  a  century,  and  who 
was  granted  a  pension  by  Earl  Cowper  three  or 
four  years  ago,  is  still  living  in  a  cottage  in  the 
park,  very  close  to  the  gardens  that  were  his 
care  and  delight  for  so  long  a  period.    B.  H.  P. 


Alpine  Garden. 

CHOICE  ALPINES  AT  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

It  is  quite  natural  [and  most  desirable]  that  at  the 
great  show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  each  year 
should  be  seen  an  array  of  choice  or  rare  plants, 
which  are  very  seldom  seen  at  other  horticultural 
exhibitions.  It  is  equally  natural,  owing  to  the 
great  extent  of  the  display  and  the  shortness  of  the 
time  available  to  the  visitor,  that  only  a  compara- 
tively few  of  the  plants  can  be  inspected.  The 
following  is  not  an  attempt  to  touch  upon  all  the 
scarce  plants,  but  briefly  to  note  some  at  least  of  the 
rarer  ones. 

Two  plants  were  there,  viz.,  Eritrichium  nanum 
and  Primula  Reidi,  which  appealed  to  me  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  beauty  among  alpines.  The 
former  is  a  member  of  the  great  Boragineous  family, 
yet  as  far  removed  externally  from  the  officinal 
herb  as  it  is  possible  to  be  ;  but  in  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  Forget-me-Not  like  flowers,  I  found 
an  indescribable  charm,  yet  is  it  but  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  the  great  carpet  of  such  plants  as  thrive 
in  the  rarified  atmosphere  of  the  elevated  regions 
on  the  snow  line.  The  dense  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  the  covering  of  soft  hairs,  perhaps  make  it  a 
miffy  plant  in  our  dense  atmosphere.  As  by  a  co- 
incidence, this  alpine  gem  appeared  at  the  Temple, 
where  two  attempts  were  made  to  furnish  minia- 
ture rockeries  with  miniature  alpines,  namely,  by 
exhibitors  from  York  aud  Guildford.  In  each  case 
nice  examples  of  the  plant  were  employed.  Planting 
in  very  firm  and  gritty  soil,  tightly  squeezed  sideways 
between  pieces  of  rock,  is  about  the  best  we  can  do 
for  this  plant  in  this  country.  The  Primula  Reidi 
may  be  likened  as  regards  its  flowers  to  a  dwarf 
P.  sikkimensis  of  pure  white,  but  the  comparison 
goes  no  further,  for  the  almost  shaggy  leaves  of  this 
remarkable  species  may  easily  be  taken  for  those  of 
a  Hawkweed.    It  is  a  very  remarkable  combination, 


and  the  drooping,  nodding  blossoms  compel  admira- 
tion from  the  beholder.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
offer  any  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  plant,  and  I 
do  not  know  if  it  isijuite  hardy,  or  a  true  perennial, 
or  like  P.  sikkimensis,  biennial.  If  a  plant  can 
be  got  to  form  seed  and  to  grow  like  the  last-named, 
gardens  will  be  the  richer  for  a  beautiful  plant. 

A  plant  of  Edraianthus  dalmaticus  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  This  rare  species  has  never 
before  been  seen  in  such  profusion,  aud  the  large 
group  of  it  in  full  flower  well  showed  its  value  as  a 
decorative  subject.  A  more  extensive  root-run 
than  that  which  suits  the  preceding  plant — say  a 
deep  chink  in  the  rockwork,  some  gritty  and  rich 
loam  in  which  to  plant,  and  sufficient  space  for  the 
more  or  less  procumbent  branches  to  trail  along. 

Lewisia  rediviva  is  another  rare  and  pretty 
alpine  which  few  growers  of  hardy  plants  expected 
to  see.  The  great  mass  of  the  plant  failed  to 
gratify  me,  for  open  flowers  were  few  in  number 
owing  to  lack  of  sunshine.  The  plant  should  be 
treated  more  or  less  as  a  succulent,  and  planted  in 
dry,  rocky  crevices,  or  tightly  wedged  into  the  walls. 

Androsace  sarmentosa  villosa  constitute,  with 
A.  s.  Chumbyi,  and  the  type,  a  trio  of  which  the 
first  named  is  much  the  best.  The  flowers  are  richer 
coloured,  and  also  nearly  self  coloured,  and  very 
freely  produced.  This  plant  was  found  in  the 
Guildford  rockery.     Its  cultivation  is  easy. 

Anemone  palmata  alba  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  varieties  shown,  and  one  that  is  more 
frequently  found  in  gardens  than  some  others.  The 
creamy  white  blossoms  are  showy,  and  in  every 
way  welcome  in  the  spring  months.  The  plant  has 
a  preference  for  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  decaying 
leaves.  Planted  rather  deeply  in  such  material, 
and  in  a  shady  spot,  the  plant  grows  very  freely. 

Aquilegia  Stuarti  is  a  great  rarity,  and  a  lovely 
plant  of  a  free-flowering  habit,  of  which  half  a 
dozen  or  more,  planted  in  a  clump  together,  would 
be  very  attractive.  So  good  a  plant  is  deserving  of 
every  care,  and  if  seeds  can  be  obtained  from  home- 
grown plants,  the  plant  may  become  more  plentiful 
in  gardens.  Columbines  decline  in  vitality  after  a 
few  years,  therefore  the  greater  reason  for  proper 
care  being  bestowed  on  them. 

Arnebia  echioides  is  a  showyand  desirable  plant, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  year  to  show  flower. 
The  plant  is  almost  perpetually  in  bloom,  for  soon 
after  the  spring  flowers  fade  another  lot  appear,  the 
flowering  often  extending  into  the  autumn.  For  this 
reason,  and  for  the  hardiness  of  the  plant,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  it  will  be 
welcomed  [in  many  gardens.  It  is  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  |dark  spots  on  the  petals  appearing 
and  presently  vanishing. 

Primula  elatior  ccerulea,  if  not  a  true  or  a  rare 
alpine,  is  certainly  an  interesting  plant,  that  is 
not  often  found  in  gardens.  The  plant  shown  was 
a  small  one  and  rather  poorly  grown,  and  the  seed- 
blossoms  were  long  past  their  best.  Oxalis  mono- 
phylla  is  a  lovely  plant,  which,  if  seen  when 
out  of  flower,  might  be  taken  for  Tri  folium  poly  - 
phyllum.  As  a  good  rockery  plant,  and  not  a 
weedy  subject,  as  many  of  the  Oxalis  become,  it 
deserves  notice.  The  plant  is  not  plentiful  in  gar- 
dent',  yet  it  has  the  merit  of  being  quite  distinct. 
A  year  ago  it  might  have  been  seen  doing  well  in 
the  Kew  rock-garden.  The  large  flowers  appear  in 
considerable  profusion.  E.  Jenkins. 


RELAND. 


FLAX   INDUSTRY. 

The  decay  of  the  cultivation  of  Flax  in  the  sister 
Island  has  been  the  matter  of  national  regret  for 
many  years  past,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  a 
conference  was  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Belfast  last  week,  between  cultivators  of  Flax 
and  spinners,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society.  The  conference  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  formulating 
recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  revival  of  the 
industry. 

The  causes  which  had  led  to  the  decline  of  the 
industry  were  difficult  to  define,  but  the  chairman 
thought  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  foreign  com- 
petition, the  result  of  organised  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  foreign  producer.  The  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  in  favour  of  some  intermediate  body  between 
the  farmers  and  the  spinners.  Measures  will  be 
taken  shortly  to  ascertain  the  general  opinion  on 
the  subject. 


Cultural  Memoranda. 


HIBISCUS  COOPERI. 
This  pretty  plant  with  variegated  leaves  was- 
once  a  common  inmate  of  our  stoves,  but  is  now 
seldom  seen  in  good  condition.  Large  specimens- 
used  to  be  exhibited  amongst  stove  and  greenhouse 
foliage  plants  by  gardeners,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  surpass  these  giants  for  rich  coloration  by  any- 
thing in  favour  at  the  present  day.  Where  plants 
with  variegated  leaves  are  cultivated,  Hibiscus 
Cooperi  should  be  included,  the  treatment  afforded 
Codi.-eums  suiting  the  plant.  The  plant  is  not 
injured  by  exposure  to  full  sunshine  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  without  it  the  rich  leaf-colouring  is 
not  well  brought  out.  Cuttings  of  the  shoots 
strike  very  readily,  and  when  rooted  they  should 
be  potted-off  in  rich  sandy  soil,  and  grown  on  in  » 
warm,  moist,  low  house  or  pit. 

ClENKOWSKTA  KlRKI. 
This  is  a  handsome  flowering  stove -plant  with 
fragrant  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  gardener  who  would  cultivate 
something  out  of  the  common  run.  The  plant  is 
not  free-flowering,  but  its  magnificent  leaves  make 
up  for  this.  A  house  having  a  moist,  genial  atmo- 
sphere suits  this  plant  whilst  it  is  making  its 
growth  ;  and  when  the  flowers  appear,  it  should  be 
placed  where  light  and  indirect  sunlight  reach  it.  A 
compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  turfy-loam  and 
peat,  with  coarse  sand  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal, 
suits  the  plant  admirably.  Whilst  making  growth 
afford  water  abundantly,  and  occasionally  manure- 
water  made  from  sheep  or  deer  dung,  or  that 
from  the  cow-house.  A  partial  rest  should  be 
gradually  afforded  the  plant  when  flowering  has 
ceased  by  withholding  water  ;  but  at  no  season- 
should  a  plant  become  dust-dry  at  the  root. 

COKDYLINE   GUILFOYLEI. 

The  combination  of  colours  in  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  is  extremely  pleasing  ;  the  ground  colour 
being  light  green,  with  stripes  of  red,  rosy-pink, 
and  straw-colour  ;  and  nicely  grown  plants  in  small 
pots  are  very  effective  objects  on  the  dinner-table. 
C.  Guilfoylei  is  not  a  robust  grower,  still,  excellent 
specimens  may  be  grown  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
following  details,  viz.,  do  not  afford  the  plant  too 
large  a  pot  ;  use  a  sweet  porous  soil,  and  a  well- 
drained  pot.  Water  should  be  carefully  afforded 
at  all  seasons,  but  more  especially  during  spring  and 
early  summer ;  and  afford  some  mild  form  of 
manure  whilst  growth  is  very  active.  The  plants 
should  be  screened  from  strong  sunshine,  and 
grown  under  general  stove  treatment.  H.  T.  Martin, 
lilonelevjh  Abbey. 


BULBOUS   PLANTS. 

Sprekelia  formosissima.  —  This,  the  old. 
"  Jacob;ea  Lily,"  is  just  the  sort  of  plant  to 
interest  the  amateur  who  possesses  a  greenhouse 
wherein  to  grow  it.  The  leaves  are  numerous, 
green,  and  tapering.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
a  foot  or  more  high,  rich,  bright  crimson  in  colour, 
and  measure  half  a  foot  across.  The  three  upper 
petals  are  recurved  and  equidistant  ;  the  three 
lower  are  rolled  together  in  the  basal  half,  forming 
a  tube  which  encloses  the  stamens  and  style.     The 
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Fig.  123.— Chinese  bridge  is  the  pleasure-grounds,  wrest  pare,     (see  p.  374. 


Fig.  124.— the  oramge-tree  walk  at  wrest  park.     ,see  p.  3T.">.) 
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peculiar  form  aDd  rich  colour  render  the  flowers 
very  attractive.  The  plants  delight  in  a  lasting 
compost  of  a  light,  porous  character,  and  grow  best 
when  several  are  planted  an  inch  apart  in  a 
fairly  large  (say  8-inch)  pot.  They  will  start  into 
growth  early  in  the  new  year,  the  flowers  following 
in  March  or  April.  They  may  be  grown  well 
under  a  system  of  water-culture,  such  as  is  adopted 
with  Hyacinths,  and  used  for  the  decoration  of 
apartments,  windows,  &c.  ;  but  only  strong,  well- 
ripened  bulbs  produce  satisfactory  flowers  grown 
thus,  and  these  are  practically  worthless  after 
flowering  once.  The  plant  has  been  frequently 
described  as  hardy  ;  this  may  be  the  case  in  some 
favourable  districts  and  seasons  when  the  bulbs  are 
quite  at  rest,  but  the  leaves  will  not  stand  1°  of 
frost  unharmed.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
plant,  of  which  I  know  but  two :  glauca,  with 
glaucous  leaves,  and  smaller,  less  showy  flowers  ; 
Karwinski,  with  paler,  but  equally  large  flowers, 
which  are  margined  and  banded  with  thin  lines  of 
white.  Neither  is  an  improvement  on  the  type  from 
the  gardener's  point  of  view.  The  plants  flower 
with  greater  surety  when  the  bulbs  have  been  well 
ripened  in  a  warm  aspect  under  a  south  wall. 
Geo.  B.  MaUett. 

Camassias. 
These  are  excellent  plants  for  the  well-drained 
herbaceous  border,  and  for  naturalising  in  grass 
and  the  approaches  to  woodland.  The  tall  spikes 
of  the  cream-flowered  C.  Leichtlinii  fully  3  feet 
high,  and  the  pale  blue  C.  Cusicki,  make  a  fine 
display  planted  in  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more  in 
some  close  herbage,  or  at  the  back  of  the  her- 
baceous border.  They  also  do  well  planted  in  the 
front  of  shrubbery  borders  in  well-tilled  soil,  the 
flowers  showing  up  well  against  a  rich,  green  back- 
ground. C.  esculenta,  a  dwarfer  plant  with  rich 
blue  flowers,  and  C.  Frazeri,  with  still  deeper  blue 
flowers,  are  particularly  suitable  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  Once  planted  in  a  good  soil,  they  give  but 
little  trouble  for  years,  not  even  stakes  being 
required  in  sheltered  spots,  the  spikes  being  quite 
stout  enough  to  support  themselves.  Some  strong 
plants  produce  two  to  three  spikes  each,  keeping 
up  a  display  of  flowers  for  several  weeks  in  May 
and  June.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  and 
offsets ;  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe,  on  a  warm  border  which  is  shaded  during 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  plants  themselves  grow 
best  in  slight  shade,  though  they  will  do  fairly  well 
in  the  open.  They  must  have  plenty  of  water 
when  in  active  growth,  or  the  spikes  will  not 
develop  fully,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
C.  Cusicki,  which  seems  to  be  less  capable  of 
standing  drought  than  the  others.  They  are  all 
cheap  enough  to  admit  of  extensive  planting, 
costing  but  a  few  pence  each,  C.  Leichtlinii  and 
C.  Cusicki  costing  rather  more.  Their  hardihood 
and  love  for  slight  shade  should  make  them  useful 
plants  for  brightening  up  small  recesses  among 
shrubs  and  the  many  odd  corners  which  occur  in 
most  gardens.  0.  B.  MaUett. 


MANUEING  ORCHARDS  AND  FRUIT 
TREES. 

The  following  interesting  facts  have  been 
derived  from  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Voothees,  delivered 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
The  lecturer  stated  that  bis  main  purpose  was  to 
show  the  necessity  of  studies  and  investigations 
concerning  the  food  requirements  of  the  various 
fruits,  rather  than  to  point  out  methods  of  practice 
that  shall  be  economical  and  systematic. 

Crops  differ  in  their  requirements. — It  is  obvious 
that  such  specific  results  as  have  been  obtained 
concerning  the  needs  of  general  farm  and  of  garden 
crops,  such  as  grain,  grass,  and  vegetables,  for 
specific  plant-food  elements  cannot  be  applied 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  to  fruit  crops,  particu- 
larly the  larger  fruits,  as  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Grapes,  and  Plums,  because  they  differ  from  the 
cereal  grasses  and  garden  vegetables,  first  in  their 
habits  of  growth,  second  in  the  character  of  their 


produce,  and  third  in  their  relation  to  soil 
exhaustion. 

In  the  first  place,  farm  and  garden  crops,  as  a 
rule,  require  but  one  year  for  the  entire  processes 
of  vegetation  and  maturation.  Fruit  crops  with 
but  few  exceptions,  continue  their  vegetative  pro- 
cesses for  at  least  three  years,  and  with  many  kinds 
much  longer  ;  while  after  the  fruit-bearing  period 
begins,  the  vegetative  processes  do  not  cease,  but 
are  coincident  with  the  growth  and  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  In  the  second  place,  the  product  of 
the  harvest,  namely,  the  fruit,  differs  very  mate- 
rially in  its  character  from  that  of  ordinary  farm 
and  garden  crops,  which  mature  their  products  and 
die  in  one  season,  because  a  whole  season  is 
required  for  its  growth  and  development ;  that  is, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  constant 
transfer  of  the  nutritive  juices  from  the  tree  to 
the  fruit  throughout  the  entire  growing  season, 
while  the  growth  for  each  succeeding  year  of  both 
tree  and  fruit  is  dependent  upon  the  nutrition 
acquired  and  stored  up  in  buds  and  branches,  as 
well  as  upon  that  which  may  be  derived  directly 
from  the  soil.  In  the  third  place,  the  relation  of 
fruit-growing  to  soil-exhaustion  is  very  different 
from  that  in  general  crop  culture,  because  in 
orchards,  and  for  individual  fruit  trees,  there  is  an 
annual  demand  for  specific  kinds  and  proportions 
of  soil  ingredients  ;  it  is  really  a  continuous  crop- 
ping of  the  same  kind.  There  is  no  opportunity,  as 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  crops,  to  correct  the  ten- 
dency to  exhaustion  by  a  frequent  change  of  plant, 
or  the  frequent  growth  of  those  which  require 
different  kinds  and  amounts  of  plant-food  con- 
stituents ;  and  not  the  least  important  factor  having 
a  different  root-range  in  the  soil. 

Elements  of  Plant-food  needed  by  Fruit-trees. — In 
studying  methods  of  manuring  orchards,  it  must  at 
once  be  admitted  that  the  general  principles  of 
manuring  which  apply  to  fruit-tree=,  apply  quite 
as  well  to  all  other  garden  crops  ;  that  is,  the 
essential  constituents  of  manures  must  be  the  same. 
A  fruit-tree  will  not  make  normal  growth  in  a  soil 
destitute  of  nitrogen.  That  nitrogen  encourages  leaf- 
growth  is  a  recognised  fact  ;  and  since  trees  grow  by 
means  of  both  leaf  and  root,  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  is  required  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  promote 
the  growth,  and  extend  the  life  of  the  tree.  It  is 
very  evident,  too,  that  potash  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent in  the  growth  of  fruit?,  not  only  because  it 
constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  ash  of  the 
wood  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Plum,  and 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  ash  of  the  fruits  of 
these  trees,  but  because  it  forms  the  base  of  the 
well-known  fruit  acids  ;  and  in  order  to  nourish  a 
tree  properly,  as  well  as  to  ensure  proper  ripening, 
phosphoric  acid  is  very  essential,  though  pos- 
sibly of  less  relative  importance  than  for  some 
other  crops  which  are  grown  specially  for  their 
matured  and  ripened  seed.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  that  in  the  production  of 
stone-fruits  particularly,  lime  is  an  important  con- 
stituent. Its  function  seems  to  be  to  strengthen 
the  stems  and  woody  portions  of  the  tree,  to 
shorten  the  period  of  growth,  and  to  hasten  the 
time  of  ripening. 

Fruit-trees  growing  on  soils  rich  in  lime  show  a 
stocky,  sturdy,  vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
well ;  while  trees  growing  on  soils  which  contain 
but  little  lime,  particularly  the  cold  clays,  appear 
to  have  an  extended  period  of  vegetative  life,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  the  wood  does  not  mature, 
and  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  properly. 

The  Need  of  Manure  for  Fruit-  trees.  — It  is  argued 
by  many  persons  that  fruit  production  is  quite 
similar  to  growing  timber  trees  ;  that  the  question 
of  soil  exhaustion  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance,  provided  the  soil  is  well  cultivated, 
and  that  all  soils  contain  sufficient  quantities  of 
good  elements  to  ensure  the  relatively  small  avail- 
able supply  required  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  admitted  that  on  soils  of  good  mechanical 
condition,  well  drained,  and  cultivated,  which  are 
naturally  adapted  for  fruit  as  well  as  other  crops, 


because  well  supplied  with  the  essential  plant  food 
constituents,  namely,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  lime,  the  exhaustion  arisiDg  from  the 
continuous  removal  of  crops  may  not  become 
apparent  for  a  long  time  ;  but  it  should  be  em- 
phasised that  it  is  only  upon  soils  which  possess 
these  characteristics  that  the  growth  of  fruit,  even 
poor  fruit,  can  be  obtained  for  any  considerable 
period,  without  the  application  ot  suitable  manures-. 
Reference  was  made  to  a  series  of  experiments 
that  had  been  conducted  at  New  Jersey  Station 
with  Peaches,  during  the  ten  years  1884 — 1893 
inclusive.  Each  experiment  consisted  of  thirteen 
trees,  and  the  average  yield  was  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  baskets  of  fruit  per  acre. 

Average  Produce  of  Peaches  per  Acre. 

Plot  1.  Without  manure      60-3  baskets. 

Plot  2.  With  complete  chemical  manure...    183*4         „ 
Plot  3.  With  farmyard  manure       194  7        ,, 

The  following  results  show  the  relative  yield  of 
Peaches  in  the  unfavourable  season  of  1SS9,  on  the 
same  plots  : — 

Plot  1.  Without  manure      10'9  baskets. 

Plot  2.  With  complete  chemical  manure...     152  5        ,, 
Plot  3.  With  farmyard  manure      162"5        ,, 

These  results  show  that  the  yield  of  Peach- 
fruit  was  very  materially  increased  by  the  use  of 
manure,  either  in  the  form  of  artificial  or  natural 
manure;  and  the  difference  in  yield  derived  from 
these  two  forms  was  very  slight,  indicating  that 
very  much  smaller  amounts  of  actual  plant  food  in 
quick-acting  materials  were  quite  as  useful  as 
larger  amounts  in  the  less  available  form  in  which 
the  plant-food  exists  in  natural  manure  products. 

During  the  ten  years  over  which  these  experi- 
ments extended,  the  farmyard-manure  plot  re- 
ceived eight  times  as  much  nitrogen,  nearly  four 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  potash,  as  the  plot  manuring  with 
the  artificial  fertilisers  ;  and  yet,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  figures,  the  yield  of  fruit  for  the  ten 
years  was  but  113  baskets  greater,  or  eleven  baskets 
per  year  extra. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  interesting  to  observe — 
and  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance — the 
effects  of  an  abundant  supply  of  plant  food  in  over- 
coming unfavourable  weather  or  seasonal  conditions. 
The  year  18S9  was  an  extremely  unpropitious  one 
to  the  crop  of  Peaches  throughout  the  Jersey  State. 
In  the  experimental  grounds  the  unmanured  plot 
yielded  about  eleven  baskets  per  acre  only,  while 
the  farmyard  manure  plot  and  the  artificial  manure 
plot  both  gave  a  yield  exceeding  150  baskets  per 
acre.  The  manure  strengthened  and  stimulated 
the  trees,  and  enabled  them  successfully  to  resist 
such  conditions  as  were  fatal  to  the  crops  receiving 
no  manure.  The  point  is  one  that  is  seldom  con- 
sidered in  calculating  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  proper  manuring,  though  it  is  of  extreme 
value,  since  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  pruning, 
and  interest  on  investment  are  quite  as  great  in  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 

Another  experiment  reported  from  the  Cornell 
Station  showed  that  the  plant-food  contained  in 
twenty  crops  of  Apples  of  1 5  bushels  per  tree,  and 
thirty-five  trees  per  acre,  taking  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  also  into  account  for  the  same  period,  amounts 
in  round  numbers  to  1,337  lb.  of  nitrogen,  310  lb. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  1,895  lb.  of  potash.  TheBe 
amounts  of  plant  food  are  larger  than  would  be 
removed  from  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  twenty 
average  crops  of  Wheat. 

The  Experiences  of  Practical  Orchardists. — The 
results  under  this  head  are  instructive  as  showing, 
first,  that  American  orchardists  do  recognize  the 
necessity  of  a  liberal  feeding  of  their  fruit  planta- 
tions ;  and  second,  that  the  rate  of  profit,  other 
things  being  equal,  is  largely  dependent  upon  sucb 
a  practice,  though  the  methods  in  use  are  widely 
different,  and  in  many  cases  unsystematic  and 
irrational. 

A  system  of  manuring  for  cultivated  orchards 
may  thus  shortly  be  outlined — to  provide  vegetable 
matter  and  to  improve  the  physical  quality  of  poor 
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soils,  apply  farmyard  manure  ones  in  four  or  five 
years,  in  autumn  or  winter,  at  the  rate  of  from  five 
to  ten  tons  per  acre.  To  aid  in  tbe  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of 
lime  as  plant  food,  apply  lime  at  the  rate  of 
twenty -five  bushels  per  acre  once  in  five  years. 
To  provide  in  addition  an  abundance  of  all  forms 
of  available  plant-food  at  the  time  needed  for  the 
development  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  use  chemical 
fertilisers  containing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  Chemical  fertilisers  of  the  proper 
kind  have  the  advantage  of  not  only  supplying 
plant  -  food  early  in  the  season,  but  they 
enable  trees  to  make  their  growth  during 
the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  ripen  their  wood 
thoroughly  before  winter.  The  growth  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  firm  than  that  obtained  by  the  use  of 
stable-manure.  In  fact,  chemical  fertilisers  should 
be  used  as  correctives,  since,  if  those  containing 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  added  to  the  soil 
that  has  been  highly  enriched  with  stable-manure, 
or  that  are  naturally  rich  in  organic  matter,  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  make  new  wood  more  firm 
and  compact,  and  thus  increase  the  hardiness  of 


deep  claret-coloured  disc,  surrounded  by  a  white 
zone,  the  apex  being  bright  rose  -  colour.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  showy  hybrid 
Dendrobiums  yet  raised. 


HAEDY    PLANT    NOTES. 

Whether  it  is  due  to  the  hot  sun  of  last  summer, 
or  to  some  favourable  conditions  of  winter  wet, 
and  temperature,  most  of  the  hardy  plants  which 
flower  in  late  spring  are  surpassing  all  my  previous 
experience  of  them.  Out  of  many  good  varieties 
of  Iberis  sempervirens,  one  known  in  gardens  as 
I.  corresefolia — the  name  is  not  botanical — flowers 
later  than  most,  and  for  the  size  of  the  truss  and 
the  thick,  bright  green  leaves,  is  excellent.  Old 
plants  become  straggling  and  patchy,  but  those 
two  years  old  from  cuttings  are  now  a  mass  of  flowers. 
Heuchera  sanguinea  is  a  plant  of  which  many  com- 
plain as  flowering  badly.  It  always  flowers  well  here 
in  its  proper  place,  which  is  one  sheltered  from  cold 
winter  winds.  I  have  before  called  attention  to 
the  merit  of  some  of  its  hybrids,  which  are  far  more 
robust  and  free  flowering  than  the  type.     The  first 
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doors ;  and  Iris  tingitana  has  made  the  first 
flower  I  ever  saw  on  it  here  in  twenty 
years.  These  instances  show  something  unusual 
in  the  meteorological  conditions  of  the  past  Eeason. 
Polygonum  sphserostachyon,  of  which  I  have  several 
colonies,  is  everywhere  flowering  well,  a  month  or 
two  earlier  than  usual,  and  looking  much  healthier. 
All  the  Flag  Irises,  including  especially  I.  sibirica 
and  its  hybrid  varieties,  are  unusually  floriferous. 

Amongst  rock  plants,  JEthionemas  grandiflorum, 
coridifolium,  and  pulchellum,  passed  through  the 
winter  out-of-doors  better  than  usual ;  so  did  the 
alpine  Pinks.  Out  of  a  hundred  plants  of  Dianthus 
neglectus  hardly  one  has  damped  off,  and  they  are 
now  in  flower,  including  some  very  interesting 
hybrids,  of  which  D.  neglectus  is  the  seed-parent. 
Lithospermum  prostratum  at  the  end  of  winter 
looked  brown  and  dead,  but  it  has  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  entirely  recovered  and  is  quite 
crowded  with  flowers  ;  aud  I  may  say  the  same  of 
Choisya  ternata,  which  at  its  usual  flowering  time 
looked  very  unhappy. 

Mertensia  sibirica  is  a  plant  not  to  be  neglected 
for  the  mixed  border.  Some  think  it  a  late- 
flowering  and  inferior  imitation  of  M.  virginica; 
but  though  the  flowers  are  Bmaller,  the  habit  is 
very  superior  to  that  of  the  earlier  species.  If  room 
is  given  to  it  to  grow,  without  being  smothered  on 
any  side,  it  makes  a  very  well  shaped  plant  of  neat 
glaucous  foliage,  with  an  abundance  of  flowering 
shoots  covered  with  flowers  of  a  pretty  porcelain 
blue,  from  nearly  the  ground  to  a  yard  in  height. 
Asphodelus  ramosus  is  hardly  so  often  seen  as  it 
deserves.  Where  Eremurus  will  not  flower  it  is 
not  a  bad  substitute,  and  its  tall  branching  panicles 
of  white  and  brown  flowers,  have  a  stately  look  in 
May.  It  is  easily  kept  in  bounds,  and  seems  to 
thrive  anywhere,  self-sown  seedlings  coming  up 
round  it  in  abundance. 

Of  the  Vetch  tribe,  one  of  the  best,  and  unrea- 
sonably scarce  in  gardens,  but  now  just  beginning 
to  flower  abundantly  here,  is  Lathyrus  roseus 
(M.B. ),  of  the  Caucasus.  It  does  best  in  a  moist 
open  soil  and  a  shady  situation,  and  the  stalks, 
which  at  about  2  feet  high,  turn  horizontally, 
spread  out  into  a  canopy  of  most  beautiful  clear 
green,  with  abundance  of  bright  rose  flowers.  It  is 
seldom  to  be  found  in  nurseries,  as  it  has  to  be 
grown  from  seed,  which  develops  very  slowly. 
C.  Wofcy  Bod,  Edye  Hall,  Malpas,  June  10. 


Fig.  125. — dendrobium  x  dalhousi-n'obile. 
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the  trees,  and  will  both  render  the  fruit  buds 
less  susceptible  to  damage  from  sudden  atmos- 
pheric influences,  and  assist  them  in  withstanding 
injurious  insect  attacks.   J.  J.  Willis,  Harpenden. 


DENDROBIUM  x  DALHOUSI-NOBILE. 

This  fine  hybrid  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  June  5,  when  the  Orchid 
Committee  voted  it  an  Award  of  Merit,  although 
many  of  the  expert  orchidists  who  saw  it,  thought, 
in  view  of  the  distinct  character  of  the  cross,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  it 
might  well  have  been  honoured  by  a  First-class 
Certificate.  The  cross  was  originally  made  by 
E.  Brooman-White,  Esq.,  of  Arddarroch,  the 
species  employed  being  I).  Dalhousieanum  (pul- 
chellum, Roxb.)  and  D.  nobile. 

Although  the  inflorescences  on  the  plant  exhi- 
bited were  few -flowered,  there  was  indication  in 
the  attempted  racemose  formation  of  the  flower- 
spikes  that  ultimately  the  plant  may  bear  flowers 
in  the  same  way  as  D.  Dalhousieanum. 

The  growth  of  the  plant  resembles  D.  Dalhousie- 
anum in  a  great  degree.  The  flowers  have  the  sepals 
and  petals  white  at  the  base,  the  outer  two-thirds 
tinged  and  veined  with  rose-purple.  The  broad 
shell -shaped  labellum,  has  a  blush -white  base,  a 


that  came  in  my  garden  in  a  mysterious  way  (for 
neither  parent  grew  near  it)  was  H.  sanguinea  x 
H.  cylindrica.  The  marks  of  both  parents  are 
evident.  The  abundant  and  persistent  flowers  are  of 
a  greenish  pink,  and  many  to  whom  I  have  sent  it 
admire  it  more  than  I  do  ;  but  it  produces  fertile 
seed,  and  the  progeny  of  this  is  now  flowering,  being 
of  many  shades  from  deep  scarlet  to  white,  and  of 
very  robust  habit,  with  stalks  two  feet  high.  The 
hybrid  known  in  nurseries  as  var.  brizreformis, 
which  is  H.  sanguinea  x  H.  hispida,  makes  very 
tall  and  elegant  panicles  of  varied  pale  pink. 
These  hybrids  never  seem  to  suffer  in  those  posi- 
tions in  which  the  type  comes  out  of  winter  quite 
crippled. 

Another  very  good  May  perennial  is  Delphinium 
trollifolium,  making  tall  branching  spikes  5  feet 
high,  several  on  a  plant.  It  must  have  moist  soil 
and  partial  shade  ;  and  slugs  are  hard  upon  it.  It 
has  flowered  remarkably  well  this  spring.  The 
varieties  of  Aster  alpinus,  which  are  generally  very 
troublesome  here,  either  damping  off  in  winter  or 
getting  their  eyes  eaten  out  by  slugs,  are  all 
flowering  abundantly,  even  the  variety  speciosus, 
which  is  generally  very  shy;  and  the  white  variety, 
which  often  makes  only  distorted  flowers,  is 
now  full  of  well-formed  and  healthy  blooms. 
Primula  capitata,  for  the  first  time  since  I 
had    it,    has    lived    through    tbe   winter   out-of- 


BOUVARDIAS. 
These  are  very  useful  either  for  summer  or 
winter  flowering,  and  some  of  the  varieties  may  be 
had  in  flower  throughout  the  year  ;  but  to  do  this, 
successive  batches  must  be  grown,  and  the  plants 
stopped  at  various  periods.  The  cut -back  plants  of 
the  previous  season's  propagating  will  flower  first. 
Some  may  be  grown  on  without  any  stopping,  and 
the  thin  ones  stopped  once,  or  more  as  required. 
When  planted  out  in  a  warm  border,  some  varieties 
will  grow  freely  and  branch  out,  and  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom,  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  cutting  from,  and  when  grown  in  pots 
the  period  of  flowering  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  how  the  plants  are  treated.  They  require  a 
good  rich  compost,  and  after  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  manure  may  be  used  liberally  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overdose  them,  also  that  they 
are  Dot  allowed  to  get  too  dry,  especially  after  the 
application  of  manure,  the  fine  thread-like  roots 
being  easily  damaged,  and  once  they  get  a  check  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  them  to  start  into  healthy 
growth  again.  Insect  pests  are  often  troublesome, 
but  the  frequent  use  of  clear  soot-water  with  the 
syringe,  will  go  a  great  way  towards  keeping  them 
off,  and  will  also  stimulate  the  plants  ;  it  should 
only  be  used  in  the  evenings  or  after  the  sun  is  off. 
The  Bouvardias  succeed  best  when  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  They  are  frequently  grown  in  too  much 
heat  ;     it   is  only   when    required    to    flower    in 
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mid-winter  that  much  warmth  is  necessary.  A 
very  slight  frost  will  destroy  them,  but  they  may 
be  grown  in  cold  frames,  or  even  in  the  open  during 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  propagating  ;  the 
short  cuttings  from  cut-back  plants  are  the  best, 
these  root  freely  in  the  stove  propagating-pit. 
They  may  be  stopped  once  before  they  are  potted 
off,  and  afterwards  as  they  require  it.  To  make 
good  plants  they  must  be  stopped  several  times, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  stop  all  the  shoots  at 
the  same  time.  Only  the  two  basal  leaves  should 
be  left  at  each  stopping. 

Varieties  are  not  numerous,  about  forty  to 
fifty  would  exhaust  the  list,  and  of  these 
I  should  only  recommend  about  a  dozen  ; 
and  if  it  was  not  for  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
bloom,  a  less  number  would  suffice  for  ordinary 
purposes.  Of  the  scarlets,  President  Cleveland  is 
such  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  others,  that  it  seems 
strange  to  find  Hogarth,  elegaus,  or  Dazzler,  in 
•cultivation.  President  Cleveland  will  flower  almost 
successively  through  the  year,  or,  at  any  rate,  at 
all  times  that  the  others  can  be  had  in  bloom.  Of 
pinks  there  are  several  different  shades  :  Mrs.  R 
Green  deserves  first  place;  Priory  Beauty  has  a 
deeper  shade,  and  finds  favour  with  many  ;  and 
Reine  des  Roses  is  a  good  one,  especially  for  early 
flowering.  Of  whites,  there  are  several  widely 
distinct  varieties  :  as  a  pot-plant  for  early  flower- 
ing, candidissima  may  be  recommended,  being 
dwarf  and  compact,  and  very  free-flowering.  For 
cut  bloom,  Humboldti  corymbiflora,  or  the  newer 
var.,  grandiflora,  is  very  useful.  The  same  plants 
will  flower  from  June  until  November,  but  it  does 
not  flower  much  later  ;  and  to  flower  young  plants 
they  must  not  be  stopped  so  frequently  as  any  of 
the  other  sorts.  Vreelandi,  of  similar  habit  to 
Hogarth,  flowers  well  at  mid-winter  ;  jasminoides 
is  also  a  useful  white  and  very  sweet-scented  ; 
alba  odorata  jasminajflora,  which  has  large  flowers, 
the  tube  »ud  underside  of  the  lobes  having  a 
shading  of  pink,  is  a  newer  variety  of  great  merit. 
Of  the  double  varieties  there  are  only  three  that 
can  be  recommended,  they  are  Hogarth  flore-pleno, 
scarlet;  President  Garfield,  pink;  and  Alfred 
Neuner,  white.  The  yellows,  both  single  and 
•double,  require  much  improvement  before  they  can 
be  recommended.  A.  Hemsley. 


The  Week's  Work, 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Achimew?.— Any  of  these  plants  growing  in 
baskets  may  now  be  removed  to  an  intermediate 
house,  or  suspended  from  the  roof  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower.  Apply  weak  liquid-manure 
twice  a  week.  Achimenes  in  baskets  need  no 
stakes  to  support  the  stems,  as  drooping  stems  show 
off  the  flowers  with  more  advantage  when  allowed 
to  grow  naturally.  Those  growing  in  pots  or  pans, 
and  intended  to  stand  on  a  stage,  should  be  neatly 
tied  to  stakes  that  are  tall  enough  to  hold  them  up 
when  at  their  full  growth.  Let  the  plants  stand 
near  the  glass  in  an  intermediate-house. 

Gloxinias.—  As  these  come  into  flower  may  also  be 
removed  to  cooler  quarters,  for  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  stove  the  flower-stems  become 
•drawn.  Mauure-water  may  be  afforded  frequently 
to  plants  of  flowering  age,  and  seedlings  repotted  for 
late  flowering.  The  seedlings,  which  appear  at 
a  later  date,  will  make  good  tubers  for  next  year's 
flowering  ;  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a  spent  hot- 
bed frame,  and  treated  like  stove  plants.  Select 
the  best  varieties  as  they  come  into  flower,  and 
throw  away  those  that  are  poor  in  colour,  in  form, 
•or  in  substance. 

Torenias,  Streptocarpus,  Impatiens,  and  similar 
plants,  will  now  succeed  with  less  heat,  and  remain 
longer  in  flower  in  the  conservatory  or  intermediate- 
house. 

Euphorbia  pulcherrima  (PoiweUias).—  Continue 
the  propagation  of  this  plant  as  fast  as  cuttings 
become  fit  to  be   taken   off,   and   keep   the   stock 


plants  in  cool  pits  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A 
very  small  quantity  of  water  is  necessary,  and  if 
strong  cuttings  are  put  in  at  the  right  time  (before 
they  become  drawn),  with  proper  heat,  and  due 
attention  to  shading,  syringing,  &c,  there  is  no 
plant  that  is  easier  to  root. 

Chrysanthemums, — Push  on  with  their  repotting, 
as  a  week  or  two  lost  now  cannot  be  recovered 
during  the  season.  Any  plants  that  show  flower- 
buds  should  be  cut  down  to  about  2  inches  from 
the  pot,  it  being  useless  to  pick  off  the  flowers,  as 
some  varieties,  such  as  the  Viviand  Morel  family, 
will  continue  to  form  buds,  but  they  will  grow 
clean  away  after  cutting  down,  and  supply  dwarf 
plants  with  good  flowers.  Prepare  a  hot-bed  for 
cuttings  by  throwing  up  a  heap  of  stable-manure 
and  leaves  in  equal  parts,  affording  it  water  if  the 
materials  are  dry,  and  turning  over  and  mixing 
as  soon  as  fermentation  has  been  set  up.  After 
two  or  three  days  the  material  will  be  in  a 
fit  state  for  filling  the  pit  without  any  danger 
of  violent  over-heating  occurring.  In  filling  the 
pit,  shake  all  the  materials  together,  and  make 
firm  by  trampling  them,  and  fill  the  pit  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  glass,  and  finally  cover  with  an  S  inch 
layer  of  spent  Mushroom-bed  for  plunging  purposes. 
The  "tops"  of  Chrysanthemums,  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots,  make  the  most  useful  plants  for 
decorative  work,  but  the  cuttings  must  not  be 
allowed  to  flag,  and  the  rooting  must  take  place  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  which,  with  a  brisk 
bottom-heat  and  frequent  sprayings  of  foliage  and 
heavy  shading,  is  not  difficult.  No  air  will  be 
required,  but  if  hot  weather  follow,  apply  water  to 
the  shading  with  a  rose  watering-pot  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  This  will  afford  heavier  shade,  and 
prevent  evaporation,  and  less  syringing  will  be 
necessary.  When  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  afford  a  small  amount  of  air ;  allow  all  the 
iudirect  light  that  is  possible,  but  not  direct  sun- 
shine. When  well  rooted,  pinch  out  the  points  of 
shoots,  which,  if  it  be  done  at  the  proper  stage 
before  potting-on,  the  little  plant  will  be  furnished 
with  seven  or  eight  shoots.  Gradually  expose  the 
plants  to  the  air ;  remove  to  6-inch  pots,  using  rich 
soil,  and  plunge  out-of-doors  in  coal-ash  beds. 
These  plants  when  in  flower  will  measure  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  height,  according  to  variety,  and  one 
flower  only  should  be  left  on  each  shoot,  though 
Pompons  and  single- flowered  sorts  are  only  partially 
disbudded. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Chapman,  Oardener  to  Captain  Hole-ord,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Coleworts. — For  an  early  supply  of  heads  a  sowing 
should  be  made  at  this  date  on  beds  which  have 
been  deeply  dug  and  left  rough  for  a  few  days, 
which  should  be  levelled,  trodden  evenly,  and 
raked  smoothly,  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Want  of 
success  with  Coleworts  is  often  due  to  the  im- 
poverished state  of  the  soil  of  the  seed-beds.  Good, 
sturdy,  and  rapid  growth  is  only  to  be  obtained 
under  good  conditions,  and  if  the  seed-beds  were 
dug  in  the  early  winter  so  much  the  better.  As 
large  sowings  are  not  required,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  thinly  in  shallow  drills,  drawn  at  about 
6  inches  apart,  but  for  the  later  and  larger  sowings 
the  seed  should  be  broadcasted,  lightly  covered  ; 
and  subsequently  the  ground  should  be  slightly 
beaten  with  a  spade.  Should  dry  weather  prevail, 
the  beds  should  be  matted  over,  and  the  mats 
wetted  every  morning  and  evening  till  germination 
has  taken  place,  when  they  should  forthwith  be 
removed.  For  these  sowing"  I  would  recommend 
the  variety  Rosette  or  London. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  plants  raised  from  a  sow- 
ing made  early  iu  April  may  now  be  transplanted, 
and  if  rain  does  not  fall  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  plants,  water  should  be 
afforded  them,  also  to  the  seed-beds  an  hour  before 
drawing  the  plants.  Land  in  good  heart  may  need 
no  additional  preparation  than  that  afforded  at  the 
winter  digging,  but  a  poor  soil  may  need  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure,  guano,  &c.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
like  all  Brassicas,  succeed  in  firm  soil,  and  do  badly 
in  a  loose  one ;  hence  the  necessity  to  trample  the 
quarter  evenly  and  regularly  all  over  previously  to 
setting  out  the  plants.  In  good  land  a  distance  of 
3  feet  should  be  allowed  between  the  rows,  and 
18  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  When  drawing  the 
plants  a  small  fork  should  be  used,  the  better  to 
lift  a  ball  of  earth  with  each.  Do  not  bury  the 
heart  of  the  plant  in  the  ground  when  planting. 


Tomatos  in  Pits  and  Frames. — Forced  vegetables 
being  now  over,  the  pits  and  frames  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  these  crops  may  be  planted  with  Tomatos, 
the  plants  being  trained  to  trellises  placed  at 
one  foot  from  the  glass.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  at  the  front  part  of  the  pits  or  frames,  and  at 
about  H  ft.  apart.  The  shoots  should  be  loosely 
secured  to  the  trelli9,  and  kept  thin,  all  side-shoots 
being  removed,  as  with  out-of-doors  plants.  When 
in  full  bearing  manure-water  afforded  once  in  ten 
days  will  be  beneficial,  but  it  should  not  touch  the 
leaves  or  fruits.  The  plants  should  have  full  venti- 
lation by  day,  and  at  night  the  lights  should  be 
slightly  tilted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  draught  is 
caused. 

Capsicums  and  Chillies. — If  plants  were  raised 
early  in  March,  they  may  now  require  the  final  shift 
into  6  or  7-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  consisting  of 
turfy-loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  few  i-inch 
bones.  The  potting  should  be  firmly  performed 
with  a  rammer.  In  fine  summers  these  plants  fruit 
satisfactorily  if  the  pots  are  plunged  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall,  but  whenever  possible  they  should 
have  a  place  in  a  glasshouse  throughout  the  summer 
months  ;  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes  in 
cold  frames,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  well 
syringed,  red  spider  or  green  fly  will  not  infest  the 
foliage.  However,  should  any  of  the  young  stock 
be  effected  with  either  of  these  pests,  the  XL- All 
will  clear  them  off. 

Onions  for  pickling. — At  this  date  Queen  and 
Silver-skinned  variety  may  be  sown  on  a  piece  of 
poor  ground,  sowing  the  seeds  rather  thickly  in 
very  shallow  drills  drawn  at  9  inches  apart,  and 
the  bed  afforded  water  occasionally  during  dry 
weather. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester.Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Aponogeton  distachyou. — The  Cape  Pond- weed  is 
a  decorative  aquatic  plant  which  will  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  warm,  shallow  water,  although  the 
plant  will  grow  in  water  3  to  4  feet  deep  ;  but  in 
this  case  its  flowers  are  fewer,  and  the  period  of 
their  production  is  shortened.  The  tubers  or  seeds, 
as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  plante  1  or  dibbled- 
in,  in  a  part  of  the  water  that  is  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  for  most  of  the  day.  If  the  water  can 
be  run  off,  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to  plant. 
Imported  tubers  should  be  planted  with  a  trowel  at 
1  toot  apart,  and  then  iu  the  most  favourable 
positions,  with  not  more  than  12  to  18  inches  of 
water  over  them,  a  display  of  flowers  may  be 
obtained  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  If  seeds 
can  be  obtained  it  is  a  safe  method  to  dibble  them 
in  parts  of  the  pond  where  the  water  is  still, 
and  no  rush  occurs  after  rain.  As  places  for 
this  and  other  water  plants,  a  pond  or  reservoir 
should  be  made  ornamental  with  turfed  banks 
and  suitable  planting,  which  can  be  filled  and 
kept  sweet  by  means  of  proper  inlets  and  outlets, 
qiute  under  the  control  of  the  gardener.  Still 
water,  or  that  into  which  fresh  water  ia  only 
occasionally  admitted  becomes  warmer  than  running 
water,  and  plants  flower  for  a  longer  period  therein. 
In  the  winter  it  is  the  reverse,  and  if  a  small 
current  of  water  be  admitted,  the  freezing  of  the 
water  may  to  some  extent  be  prevented.  Those 
who  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  may  place  the 
tubers  and  seeds  in  lumps  of  stiff  clay,  into  which 
some  cow-manure  is  kneaded,  which  may  be 
placed  in  holes  in  the  mud,  kept  in  position  by 
pieces  of  stone.  In  a  few  weeks  sufficient  roots 
will  be  made  as  will  anchor  the  plants  to  the  mud. 
If  the  soil  in  which  the  Aponogetons  are  planted  is 
poor,  a  coating  of  rich  compost  spread  all  over,  and 
small  stones  added  to  keep  it  stationary,  better 
results  may  be  looked  for,  than  if  nothing  had  been 
done.  Large  pots  or  tubs  may  be  employed  for 
these  plants,  sinking  these  in  the  water,  but  they 
then  need  more  nutriment  than  is  the  case  with 
plants  growing  in  pond  -  bottoms  ;  and  may  be 
treated  like  Nymphreas,  by  the  tubs  having 
1  -inch  holes  cut  in  the  sides  so  that  the  roots 
may  get  outside.  One  method  of  feeding  aquatics 
is  to  put  small  bags  of  guano  into  the  water 
at  intervals  during  the  growing  season.  If  flowers 
be  required  late  in  the  season  in  the  warmer 
counties,  and  these  are  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
plants  should  be  rested  in  the  month  of  August 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  water  being  entirely  drained 
off.  Plants  thus  treated  begin  to  flower  as  soon  as 
water  is  re-admitted  to  the  pool. 
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Annuals. — For  autumn  display  a  sowing  may  be 
made  at  this  date  on  beds  of  tine  rich  soil,  keeping 
the  beds  regularly  supplied  with  water  in  hot,  dry 
weather.    Mignonette  may  still  be  sown. 

General  Work. — Let  the  hoes  be  kept  going 
among  shrubs  and  the  occupants  of  the  herbaceous 
border.  When  affording  water  to  Rhododendrons 
and  others  planted  on  sloping  ground,  some  of  the 
soil  should  be  drawn  to  the  lower  side  of  the 
plants,  and  1  to  2  feet  distant  from  them,  and  in 
this  way  the  water  hindered  from  running  down  hill. 
Afford  water  abundantly  if  it  be  needed,  and  never 
in  driblets,  which  do  more  harm  than  good.  Spray- 
ing the  foliage  morning  and  evening  will  freshen  up 
shrubs  in  droughty  seasons,  if  in  addition  water  is 
occasionally  applied  copiously  at  the  root.  The 
leading  shoots  of  Conifers  often  get  broken  off 
owing  to  their  succulent  nature,  and  it  is  prudent  to 
fasten  them  to  a  neat  stick  as  growth  proceeds, 
taking  precautions  against  chafing  the  bark.  Tall- 
growing  plants  in  the  borders  must  be  likewise 
secured. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigah, 
Bart.,  Clare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Bletia  hyacinthina. — Examples  of  this  plant  may 
now  be  stood  in  a  sunny  position  out  of  doors,  and 
afforded  abundance  of  water,  and  occasionally 
liquid-manure,  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 

Thunias. — As  fast  as  these  plants  finish  flower- 
ing or  growing,  they  Bhould  be  placed  in  a  house 
and  afforded  plenty  of  air  and  light,  so  that  the 
stems  may  ripen  ;  and  at  a  later  part  of  the  year, 
if  the  weather  be  not  unfavourable,  they  may  be 
stood  outside  in  the  sunshine.  Let  the  plants  be 
afforded  abundance  of  water  until  the  leaves  begin 
to  drop. 

Cypripedium  hellatulum,  cC-c. — The  successful  cul- 
tivation of  C.  bellatulum  and  varieties  of  this  section 
depends  more  upon  suitability  of  house  and  sur- 
roundings, and  intelligent  treatment,  than  upon 
the  exact  character  of  the  potting  compost,  or 
rooting  medium.  If  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
the  plants  may  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  crocks, 
clinkers,  and  tree-leaves,  or  stiff  loam.  Probably 
the  best  compost  is  one  consisting  of  one  part  loam- 
fibre,  one  part  peat,  and  some  old  lime  mortar, 
sand,  and  a  little  sphagnum-moss.  The  present  is 
a  suitable  time  to  repot  those  that  have  flowered, 
putting  them  into  pots  or  pans,  according  as 
they  will  be  suspended  or  not.  Fill  these  to 
more  than  half  their  depth  with  drainage  mate- 
rial, as  lime-stone  or  old  mortar,  if  either  is 
procurable.  Put  the  plants  into  position,  and 
work  in  the  compost  amongst  the  roots  loosely, 
keeping  the  base  of  the  plants  well  above  the  level 
of  the  receptacle.  The  Cattleya-house  will  suit  C. 
bellatulum  and  C.  b.  album  best,  but  the  warmest 
house  will  be  needed  by  C.  niveum,  C.  concolor,  C. 
Godefroyaa,  and  its  variety  leueochilum.  Non- 
success  will  attend  the  cultivator  who  permits 
water  to  lodge  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
remain  there.  Whenever  evaporation  is  not  brisk, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  affording  water. 
In  their  home  they  are  subjected  to  a  heavy 
rainfall,  but  as  they  grow  on  almost  bare  rocks, 
where  evaporation  is  rapid,  saturation  is  of  short 
duration  ;  and  our  plants  should  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  before  they  are  afforded  water,  and  if  by  chance 
any  lodge  in  the  leaves  means  must  be  used  to 
remove  it.  On  hot  dry  days,  a  gentle  spraying 
overhead  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  them,  but 
the  operation  should  be  skilfully  performed. 
Hybrids  that  have  affinity  to  members  of  this 
section,  are,  speaking  generally,  more  amenable  to 
ordinary  methods  of  cultivation,  though  extreme 
care  in  affording  water  is  essential.  Any  repotting 
needed  should  be  done  when  the  young  growths  are 
reaching  the  leaf  stage.  For  the  majority  of  these, 
the  ordinary  Orchid-compost  may  be  used,  varying 
the  ingredients  according  to  the  character  of  the 
plant,  e.g.,  those  partaking  much  after  C  bellatulum 
may  be  given  a  similar  compost  to  that  advised  for 
the  type. 

Catlleyas.  —  The  repotting  and  surfacing  of 
Oattleyas  is  almost  a  continuous  operation,  for  even 
the  members  of  one  species  may  not  all  be  done  in 
batches,  if  individual  conditions  are  studied  as  they 
should  be.  Just  now  C.  gigas  will  need  to  be  re- 
potted, for  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
bulbs,  new  roots  emerge  from  their  base,  and  whe- 
ther the  plant  be  in  bud  or  flower,  then  is  the  time 
to  shift  it  or  afford  a  top  dressing.     C.  Skinneri 


will  also  now  be  fit  for  operating  upon.  Shallow 
Teak-wood  baskets  suit  this  species  better  than 
pots,  and  if  the  growths  are  disposed  so  that  the 
growing  points  turn  inward,  some  years  will  elapse 
before  they  grow  out  of  bounds.  C.  Bowringinna 
is  fast  developing  its  growths,  but  until  the  roots 
emerge  from  the  cushion-like  base,  an  "increased 
supply  of  water  is  unnecessary.  The  convolute 
bracts  are  apt  to  catch  the  water,  which,  if  it 
remains  there,  will  probably  do  harm. 

General  Remarks. — The  fine  weather  treatment 
of  Orchids  is  very  simple  were  it  not  for  the  vaga- 
ries of  our  climate.  The  East  Indian-house  con- 
taining the  Dendrobiums  should  be  damped  down, 
and  the  plants  afforded  water  between  Sand  10  a.m., 
and  then  be  well  syringed.  Admit  air  first  through 
the  bottom  ventilators,  and  at  the  top  during  the 
midday  hours.  Between  2.30  and  3  p.m.  syringe 
again,  close  all  ventilators  and  remove  the  shading, 
which  for  this  house  should  only  be  employed  to 
break  the  direct  rays  of  bright  sunshine.  Before 
leaving  the  houses  for  the  day  open  the  bottom 
ventilators  a  couple  of  inches,  and  leave  them  so 
throughout  the  night.  The  Cattleya-house  should  be 
treated  similarly,  though  in  that  case  more  air  may 
be  admitted  and  less  syringing  done.  The  shading 
may  be  employed  for  a  longer  time.  The  bottom  ven- 
tilators should  be  left  wide  open  at  night,  so  also 
should  those  in  the  cool-houses,  in  addition  to  a  little 
air  at  the  top  on  all  favourable  occasions.  In  cool- 
houses  applyingjwater,  damping  down,  and  spraying 
overhead  should  be  done  as  soon  after  8  a.m.  as 
possible,  and  shading  earlier  if  the  plants  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Do  not  shut  these  houses  up 
after  damping  in  the  afternoon,  but  decrease  the 
air-space  at  the  top  as  evening  approaches. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Vines. — After  this  date,  increased  care  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  scorching  of  the  foliage  and 
scalding  of  the  berries.  ATentilation  afforded  early 
each  morning  will  prove  a  preventative  by  evapo- 
rating the  condensed  moisture  from  the  house  before 
the  sun  is  at  its  brightest.  Keep  all  the  borders 
thoroughly  moist,  and  feed  those  Vines  which  are 
swelling  fruit  with  liquid-manure.  Stop  the  laterals 
frequently  on  all  Vines  on  which  the  fruit  has  been 
thinned,  and  maintain  a  moderately  moist  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house.  Look  over  the  bunches  in 
succession  houses,  and  remove  badly-set  berries 
before  the  stoning  stage  is  reached. 

Late  Houses. — The  fruit  in  the  house  devoted 
entirely  to  Muscats  should  now  be  fit  for  thinning. 
As  a  surplus  of  bunches  has  been  left  up  to  this 
Btage,  first  remove  the  worst  of  these,  then  care- 
fully shake  the  remaining  bunches,  when,  if  the 
berries  drop  freely,  it  will  be  advisable  to  defer 
the  thinning  a  few  days  longer.  When  thinning, 
keep  a  sharp  eye  for  the  berries  with  the  strongest 
footstalk,  as  these  are  invariably  the  best  set. 
Other  late  kinds,  such  as  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar, 
and  Lady  Downes,  which  set  very  freely,  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  fruit  is  set. 
All  of  these  kinds  may  be  freely  thinned  on  the  first 
occasion,  allowing  at  least  an  inch  between  each 
berry,  and  more  in  the  case  of  Gros  Colmar.  Thin 
well  the  centres  of  the  bunches. 

Young  Vines.  — Canes  planted  in  spring  may  be 
stopped  when  they  have  grown  half-way  up  the 
house,  and  if  they  are  growing  strongly,  select  three 
shoots  after  the  stopping,  and  train  them  to  the  top 
of  the  house.  This  will  increase  root-action. 
Afford  air  freely,  and  syringe  them  frequently. 
Vines  that  were  recently  planted  in  a  growing  con- 
dition should  be  kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root 
until  they  are  rooting  freely  in  the  new  border. 
Tie  -  in  the  shoots  regularly  so  as  to  prevent  any 
injury  occurring  to  the  leading  growths.  Pinch  all 
side  growths  to  one  leaf. 

Melons. — To  obtain  a  good  supply  of  Melons 
during  the  autumn  months,  even  into  November, 
two  or  three  succession-houses  should  be  planted 
between  the  present  time  and  the  end  of  July.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  sow  seeds  once  a  fortnight  up 
to  the  middle  of  July.  In  making  the  bed  at  this 
season,  give  a  good  depth  of  prepared  leaves  and 
dung  to  supply  sufficient  bottom-heat,  as  the  hot- 
water-pipes  will  afford  but  little.  A  greater  depth  of 
soil  may  also  be  given  with  advantage  ;  and  the 
rougher  it  is,  both  under  the  plants  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  the  better.     In  all  cases  give 


the  house  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  limewash  the 
walls  and  trellises  before  planting.  Crops  now  in 
the  flowering  stage  will  require  the  same  attention 
in  setting  the  fruit  as  earlier  in  the  season.  In  the 
case  of  plants  having  rapidly-swelling  fruits,  the 
beds  should  be  kept  regularly  moist,  as  heavy 
applications  of  water  after  the  plants  have 
been  allowed  to  become  dry,  tend  to  cause 
splitting  of  the  fruits,  and  coarse  netting.  Stop  all 
laterals  before  they  make  more  than  two  or  three 
leaves  ;  and  if  the  old  foliage  shows  a  tendency  to 
suffer  under  bright  sunshine,  it  will  be  better  to 
afford  shade  until  the  fruits  are  ripe. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  w&rd,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevah,  Esq.,  Trent  Park, 
Xew  Barnct. 

Strawberries. — In  country  gardens  the  earlier 
varieties  growing  in  warm  situations  should  now  be 
protected  from  the  birds  by  means  of  netting. 
Large  plantations  should  be  provided  with  a  light 
framework,  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  over  which  the 
netting  can  be  stretched.  The  beds  of  the  mid- 
season  and  late  varieties  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds 
by  hoeing  or  hand-weeding,  and  the  rows  mulched 
with  long  litter  or  clean  straw  before  the  berries 
begin  to  colour. 

Preparation  for  Autumn  Planting. — It  is  good 
practice  to  break  up,  and  replant  a  certain  area  of 
Strawberries  on  fresh  land  each  season,  and  by  this 
means  ensure  abundant  crops  annually.  An 
estimate  should  be  made  at  this  date  of  the  number 
of  plants  required  for  the  new  beds,  and  on  a  rainy 
day  the  men  should  prepare  the  pots  necessary  for 
them,  filling  them  with  loamy  soil  made  firm  in 
readiness  for  layering.  There  is  no  need  to  crock 
these  pots,  a  bit  of  turf  answering  all  purposes. 

Grafted  Fruit  -  trees. — The  grafted  scions  seem 
to  have  remained  dormant  for  an  unusual  length  of 
time  this  season,  but  growth  has  at  last  begun,  and 
much  attention  will  now  be  required  in  loosening  the 
bast  or  worsted  ligatures  before  they  cut  into  the 
bark.  Where  there  is  a  good  union  betwixt  graft 
and  stock,  the  ligatures  may  be  taken  away 
entirely,  and  those  that  are  not  yet  grown  together 
smeared  with  grafting- wax,  or  clayed  as  before.  An 
important  matter  is  the  tying  of  sticks  of  suitable 
length  to  the  branches  or  stems  of  the  stocks,  to 
which  to  fasten  the  young  shoots  as  they  grow  out 
from  the  scions.  This  precaution  should  always  be 
taken,  in  order  to  avert  probable  injury  to  the 
scion  by  wind-waving.  Where  grafting  has  been 
a  failure,  a  young  shoot  from  below  the  failed 
graft  may  be  trained  up  from  the  branch  or  stem, 
and  budded  in  August,  or  later.  Should  the 
operation  of  grafting  have  succeeded,  all  buds  that 
appear  on  young  stocks  should  be  rubbed  off ;  but 
in  the  case  of  old  trees  that  may  have  been  headed- 
back,  a  certain  amount  of  growth  should  be  per- 
mitted until  the  scions  push  away  freely,  when 
these  growths  should  be  entirely  removed,  or  most 
of  them,  as  may  seem  proper. 

General  Work.— Let  the  canes  springing  from 
autumn-fruiting  Raspberry  stools  be  thinned  to  an 
average  distance  of  10  inches  apart  if  a  trellis  be 
employed  to  support  them  :  but  if  to  stakes  five 
shoots  to  each  stool  will  suffice.  Gooseberries  for 
bottling  and  preserving  ought  to  be  gathered  before 
they  become  large.  Rough  Red,  Scotch  Nutmeg. 
and  Warrington  are  excellent  for  these  uses.  In 
the  event  of  a  large  demand,  a  number  of  bushes  of 
these  varieties  may  be  grown  in  a  spot  apart,  and 
not  be  pruned  so  severely  as  the  dessert  varieties, 
as  quantity,  not  quality,  is  needed. 


A  Gifted  Applicant. — The  Market  Boswortb 
Workhouse  Guardians  recently  advertised  for  a 
workhouse  porter,  and  among  the  applications 
received  was  one  from  St.  George's  Workhouse, 
London,  as  follows  : — "  I  am  forty ;  I  may  also 
state  that  I  am  an  expert  concerning  tonsorial 
duties,  which  the  porter  is  called  upon  to  do,  having 
served  my  apprenticeship  in  Bond  Street.  I  have 
also  a  knowledge  of  gardening,  engineering,  and 
can  do  light  carpenter's  work.  I  can  also  play  an 
organ.  I  could  also  relieve  the  chaplain  when  on 
annual  leave.  I  hold  the  diploma  of  the  London 
Organ  School.  I  can  also  act  as  clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  N.B. — Will  bring  testimonials 
when  selected."  Strange  to  say,  the  Market  Bos- 
worth  Guardians  did  not  want  such  a  gifted  m.iu 
as  their  porter. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTI8EMENT8  should  be  sent  to  the  PUBLI8HER. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  and  plants  for 
naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  41,  Welling, 
ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Communications 
should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper, 
sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  Editor  does  not  undertake  topay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

Illustrations.— The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  itc. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.—  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  June  18  (  Roya'  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 

\     at  lork  (5  days). 

TUESDAY         June  19  ■!  R°yal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
'  (     mittees. 

fRoysl    Botanic    Society's    Floral 
WEDNESDAY,  June  20-  n  Fet|',  Reg«its  Park. 

Ross  Show  at  the  Wisbech  Working 

I.    Men's  Club  and  Institute. 
THURSDAY,      June  21— Linnean  Society,  Meeting. 

GALES. 

THURSDAY,  June  21.— Rose  Mount,  The  Villas,  off  London 
Road,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Orchids,  &c,  by  John  Cowan,  Gateacre,  Liverpool. 

FRIDAY,  June  22.  —  Odontoglossum  crispum,  imported 
plants,  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris' Rooms.  At  11,  Beechwood 
Road.  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Orchids,  &c,  by  John  Cowan,  Gateacre,  Liverpool. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 

Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 61'5°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— June  13  (0  p.m.)  :  Max.  6S° ;  Min.  67°  ;  thunder 

showers. 
Provinces.— June  13  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  63°,  Home  Counties; 
Min.,  .04°,  N.E.  Scotland. 


Decorative  Evbry  now  and  then  the  gar- 
Plants  for  dener  may  feel  puzzled  how  to 
meet  the  incessant  demand  on 
his  resources  in  the  shape  of  decorative  plants 
for  corridors,  staircases,  or  dining-tables.  We 
have  lately  seen  much  use  made  of  Retinosporas 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  R.  squarrosa,  and 
other  so-called  varieties.  These  may  easily  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  grown  on  in  pots 
to  a  size  suitable  for  the  purposes  we  have 
indicated.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  soon 
assume  a  shabby  appearance  and  die  off ;  but 
as  it  is  easy  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply,  this 
decadence  is  of  little  consequence. 

It  is  generally  known  thatthe  so-called  Retino- 
sporas are  only  juvenile  or  adolescent  forms  of 
various  species  of  Thuia,  Cupressus,  or  Juni- 
perus,  and  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  con- 
sidered distinct  species,  much  less  separate 
genera.  Except  for  the  convenient  habit  they 
have  of  revealing  their  true  nature  by  sporting, 
or  reverting  to  their  original  form,  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  identify  them  satisfactorily,  or 
to  refer  them  to  their  proper  species.  Many  of 
the  commoner  forms,  such  as  R.  squarrosa, 
filifera,  &c,  are  forms  of  Cupressus  pisifera 
and  C.  obtusa.  This  is  proved  by  the  occasional 
formation  of  cones  of  these  species  on  their 
branches. 

One  elegant  "  Retinospora  "  familiar  to  us  in 
a  house  in  Kent,  where  it  is  much  used  for 
•decorative  purposes,  has  been  a  puzzle  to  us 
for  some  years  ;    but  quite  lately  we  had  the 


opportunity  of  assuring  ourselves  that  the  plant 
in  question  is  the  juvenile  state  of  that  very 
elegant  Cypress,  Cupressus  funebris — wild  in 
China,  and  planted  around  Buddhist  temples  in 
Sikkim.  Fortune,  when  he  first  came  across 
this  beautiful  tree,  went  into  as  many  raptures 
as  a  hard-headed  Scotsman  could  do  ;  and  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who  met  with  the  plant  in 
Sikkim,  speaks  in  like  enthusiastic  terms.  Now 
we  know  that  not  only  is  the  adult  form  very 
beautiful,  but  that  the  adolescent  stage  is  also 
attractive.  The  general  appearance  is  that  of 
R.  squarrosa,  but  the  habit  is  different,  and  the 
glaucous  leaves  are  not  twisted  and  curled,  but 
flat.  It  is  too  tender  in  most  places  to  be 
planted  out,  but  for  conservatory  decoration  it 
is  well  adapted.  Some  plants  are  now  producing 
adult  foliage  and  male  flowers,  which  are 
sufficient  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  plant. 

Messrs.  Sander  have  also  a  very  sturdy  plant 
of  a  decorative  character,  to  which  they  apply 
the  name  Juniperus  Sanderi  ;  but  its  real  name 
is  not  yet  ascertained.  It  may  be  a  form  of  the 
Japanese  form  of  J.  sinensis. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  19,  io  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  when  a  lecture  on  "Aquatic 
Plants"  will  be  given  by  Professor  G.  S.  Boulger, 
at  3  p.m. 

Linnean  Society.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  21, 
1900,  at  8  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : 
1.  "On  some  Scandinavian  Crustacea,"  by  Br, 
A.  G.  Ohlin.  2.  "The  Subterranean  Amphipoda 
of  the  British  Islands,"  by  Mr.  Chas.  Chilton, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  3.  "On  Certain  Glands  of 
Australian  Earthworms,"  by  Miss  Sweet.  4. 
"Notes  on  Najas,"  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  M.A., 
F.L.S. 

Duke  of  Wellington.— The  death  of  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  removes  from 
among  us  one  who  was  much  interested  in 
gardening  matters,  and  especially  trees. 

Earl  of  Radnor.— By  the  death  of  Earl 
Radnor,  horticulture  loses  one  of  its  foremost 
patrons.  The  gardens  at  Longford  Castle  have 
been  as  remarkable  in  their  way  as  the  picture 
gallery  in  its. 

M.  MASSON.—  We  learn  that  M.  Georges 
Masson,  the  well  known  publisher  of  scientific 
works  in  Paris,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  M.  Masson  was  besides  President  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  held  many  other 
public  appointments. 

Lectures  at  Chiswick.  —  Professor  G. 
Henslow  has  very  kindly  offered  to  give  four 
lectures  at  the  R.H.S.  gardens  to  the  students  and 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  on  the  following  dates  :— June  20,  Proto- 
plasm, what  it  is,  and  how  it  maintains  Plant  life  ; 
June  27,  Protoplasm,  the  instrument  of  evolution 
among  plants  ;  July  4,  The  phenomena  of  Germina- 
tion ;  July  26,  The  uses  of  Leaves. 

The  Gardening  Charities.— We  understand 
that  the  Welshpool  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
dissolved,  and  the  surplus  funds,  some  £200,  has 
been  divided  amongst  various  charities.  Through 
the  kindly  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Lambert,  the  gar- 
dens, Powis  Castle,  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution  obtains  £20,  and  the  Boyal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund  benefits  by  the  distribution 
to  the  amount  of  £10. 

Horticultural  Hall,   Boston,  U.S.— We 

have  just  succeeded  here  in  arranging  for  a  new 
Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston,  which  promises  to  be 
a  fine  thing,  the  laud  and  building  costing  £100,000. 
The  building  is  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  city,  on 


a  prominent  corner,  surrounded  by  streets,  and 
covering  half  an  acre  of  ground.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  Society  will  have,  besides  its  very  large 
and  valuable  library,  invested  funds  amounting  to 
£50,000,  and  an  additional  assured  income  of  about 
£1200,  and  the  rentals  of  the  halls  in  the  new  build- 
ing, which  are  specially  arranged  for  social  func- 
tions. These  rentals  may  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum,  perhaps  £3000  or  £4000  a  year.  So,  on 
the  whole,  1  think  the  Society  may  be  considered 
to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  is  the  result 
of  careful  financial  management,  some  rather  im- 
portant gifts  in  money,  and  the  remarkable  rise  in 
the  value  of  the  ground  covered  by  its  old  building. 
This  has  recently  been  sold  for  rather  more  than 
£20  a  square  foot.  Later  I  will  send  you  a  sketch 
of  the  elevation  of  the  building.  C.  S.  Sargent. 

• ■  The   following   additional   particulars   are 

taken  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  May  17,  1900  :— 

Accordiug  to  the  plans,  it  will  have  a  frontage 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue  of  210  feet,  and  94  feet 
on  both  Huntington  Avenue  and  Falmouth  Street. 
From  the  sidewalk  it  rises  56  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
main  cornice,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  pitch  roof 
covered  with  slate. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  front 
are  three  doors  of  entrance,  and  on  Falmouth 
Street  a  broad  entrance- way  wide  enough  to  permit 
the  driving  of  wagons  and  carriages  into  the  main 
exhibition  hall,  for  which  purpose  this  entrance  was 
designed. 

There  are  heavy  rusticated  piers  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  building,  and  along  the  front  a 
colonnade  of  ionic  pilasters,  standing  on  a  high  base 
of  limestone,  supporting  the  entablature.  The 
pilasters  divide  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  front 
into  thirteen  bays,  and  the  Huntington  Avenue  end 
into  five. 

Naturally,  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
building  is  the  main  exhibition  hall.  This  is  at  the 
rear  of  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  front,  and  opens 
on  to  Falmouth  Street.  It  measures  122  by  50  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  is  43  feet  high,  having  a 
monitor-lighted  roof. 

"  On  the  ground  "  is  the  fact,  for  the  floor  of  the 
hall  is  gravel-covered  earth.  There,  in  winter, 
wagons  may  be  driven  into  the  apartment,  and 
flowers  and  plants  received  and  delivered  with  few 
handlings,  and  without  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  advantages  of  this  arragement  in  the  event  of 
dances  or  other  entertainments  in  other  parts  of 
the  building  are  obvious.  The  free  use  of  the  hose 
will  be  permissible  in  this  exhibition  hall,  which  is 
no  small  advantage  in  itself. 

At  the  inside  end  of  the  hall  is  a  40  by  25-feet 
platform,  reached  by  steps,  from  which  doors  open 
into  the  vestibule  and  lobby  connected  with  the 
main  entrance  from  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  society's  lecture  hall  is  in  the  Huntington 
Avenue  end  of  the  building,  an  apartment  measur- 
ing 48  by  70  feet,  with  an  ample  platform,  dressing 
rooms,  and  the  usual  lecture  hall  accessories. 

To  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  lobby,  and 
vestibule  is  a  small  exhibition  hall,  measuring 
28  by  56  feet,  connected  with  the  main  exhibition 
room 

The  lecture  hall  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  as 
a  ballroom,  but  where  greater  floor  space  is 
required,  the  laying  of  a  floor,  made  in  sections 
for  the  purpose  in  the  main  exhibition  hall,  will 
provide  it. 

In  the  second  story,  over  the  lecture  hall,  is  the 
society's  library,  fitted  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
two  stories  of  stacks,  and  capacity  for  20,000 
volumes.  The  librarian's  room  and  the  cataloguing 
room  are  connected  with  the  library,  and  there  is 
also  a  newspaper  and  periodical  room,  and  a  room 
for  special  study.  On  this  floor,  in  addition,  are 
the  offices  of  the  secretary,  photograph  room,  with 
dark  room  and  other  apartments  that  may  be  put 
to  various  uses. 

In  the  basement  there  are  three  committee 
rooms,  one  large  enough  for  use  as  a  dining  hall. 
There  are  also  service  rooms  adjoining  the  lecture 
hall  above. 
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The  INTRODUCTION   of  THE   Gypsy  MOTH.  the  silk  worm,  thereby  hoping  to  get  an  improved  ravages  of  a  caterpillar  that  was  becoming  some- 

— The  annual  Report  for  1899  of  the  Fruitgrowers'  silk  worm  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  America.  what  alarming.     The  forests  were  being  denuded 

Association  of  Ontario,  contains  an  interesting  note  While  he  was  experimenting  with  these  few  gypsy  of  their  foliage,  and  that  was  the  introduction  into 

by  G.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  N.Y.,  from  which  we  moths,  there  came  a  gust  of  wind  that  blew  a  few  this   country  of  the  gypsy  moth  with    its    very 


Terrace  v&vLK&rtRB  garden  ssrhm»? 


Fio.  126.— (see  "book  notice,"  p.  3S5.) 


■extract  the  following   remarks: — "A  little  more  of  them  out  of  the  open  window  near  the  vicinity  destructive  work  as  it  is  being  carried  on  to-d»y  in 

than   ten  years   ago   there    was    introduced    into  of    Boston.      He    closed    his    window,    went    out  Massachusetts.      It  has  cost  the  State  of  Massa- 

Massachusetts  what  is  known  as  the  gypsy  moth.  immediately,   but  he  could    not   rind   them.     No  chusetts  nearly  one  million  dollars  simply  to  hold 

Anjentomologist  from  France  brought  over  to  this  further  thought  was  given,  but  about  two  years  it  in  check.     The  annual  appropriations  are  to-day 

country  a  few  of  those  gypsy  moths  to  cross  with  after  that  there  were  discovered  near  Boston  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  just  to  keep  it  within 
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limits  near  the  city  of  Boston.  It  has  denuded 
their  parks,  and  it  has  entered  their  forests,  and  if 
it  gets  beyond  the  control  of  the  present  commis- 
sion, it  threatens  to  destroy  the  vegetation  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  gypsy  moth  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  grass,  in  the  trees,  aDywhere  in  the 
stone  walla,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  it  requires 
to-day  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  who  are  fighting 
it  along  differeut  lines  with  fire,  even  going  into 
the  rocks  and  stone  walls  and  injecting  kerosene 
oil,  and  fire  to  follow  it — this  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  gypsy  moth  is  being  fought.  Men  are 
being  sent  to  the  tops  of  high  trees,  great  Oaks  and 
Elms,  with  ropes  fastened  about  their  waists.  They 
swing  themselves  out  to  the  outermost  branches  of 
those  great  trees,  there  to  pick  oil'  those  egg-nests, 
and  you  cau  imagine  the  great  amount  of  labour 
required  to  just  simply  keep  this  great  pest  in 
check." 

The  Queen  of  Flowers.— Under  this  title 

our  contemporary,  'the  Girls'  Realm,  this  month 
publishes  an  article  by  Harold  Shepstone,  "  Con- 
cerning the  Rose."  The  paper  is  plentifully  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  special  varieties  of  the 
flower,  and  of  luxuriant  bushes,  trees  and  climbers, 
and  will  please  many  besides  the  youthful  readers 
to  whom  it  is  avowedly  addressed. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Blackmore'S  Fruit  Garden. 
— We  bear  that  part  of  the  land  at  Teddington,  on 
which  our  late  contributor,  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
the  novelist,  had  an  orchard,  was  lately  sold  by 
auction.  The  land  will,  probably,  be  ultimately 
turned  to  account  for  building  purposes. 

The  Next  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal 
PALACE. — The  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  next 
exhibition  of  British-grown  fruit,  to  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  27,  28,  and  20, 
has  just  reached  us.  Beyond  a  few  alterations  and 
additions,  it  has  been  compiled  very  much  upon  the 
same  lines  as  last  year.  There  will  again  be  special 
district  county  classes,  and  a  section  exclusively  of 
market-growers.  Nurserymen  must  enter  their 
exhibits  in  certain  defined  classes.  There  are  to  be 
three  prizes  in  each,  consisting  of  medals  of  graduated 
value.  Nurserymen  may  not  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting,  but  must  show  as  an  individual 
firm  or  individual.  There  must  be  no  "  district  " 
exhibit  from  nurserymen,  and  all  the  produce  exhi- 
bited by  a  particular  firm  must  have  been  cultivated 
by  the  same.  In  the  single  dish  classes  for  dessert 
Apples,  in  cases  of  large  fruiting  sorts,  such  as  Blen- 
heimOrauge  Pippin  and  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
the  fruits  exhibited  must  be  "small  highly-coloured 
fruits  which  will  pass  through  a  3-inch  ring."  This 
is  very  desirable,  for  such  varieties  when  cultivated 
to]their  largest  size  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  dessert, 
but  they  are  too  valuable  for  their  use  to  be 
restricted  to  culinary  purposes.  There  will  be  no 
conference  at  this  exhibition. 

The  Proposed  Extension  of  Brockwell 

Park. — The  Lambeth  Vestry  at  their  meeting  on 
Thursday  night,  June  7,  discussed  a  report  of  the 
Brockwell  Park  Extension  Committee,  recommend- 
ing the  purchase  by  the  Vestry  of  42J  acres  at 
Heme  Hill.  The  vendors,  the  Blackburn  Trustees, 
have  agreed  to  reduce  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it 
from  £1713  to  £  1 ;" 00  per  acre,  on  condition  that 
the  contract  for  the  sale  is  signed  not  later  than 
the  24th  inst.  The  total  cost  on  the  reduced  basis 
will  be  £65,450.  On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  adopted 
almost  unanimously. 

Stock-taking  :  May.-  The  movement  in  both 
divisions  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  is  still  an 
upward  one  ;  there  are  some  occasional  fallings  off 
noticeable,  but  these  cases  are  trifling  compared 
with  the  other  side  of  the  account,  and  occasionally 
only  in  value,  not  in  bulk.  On  the  whole,  the  out- 
look, from  a  trade  point  of  view,  is  a  very  satis- 
factory one.  The  imports  for  the  past  month  foot 
tip  at  £43,S76,427— an  increase  of  £2,009,599  over 


the  total  for  the  same  month  last  year,  when  the 
figures  were  £40,876,828.  With  the  exception  of 
"animals  for  food,"  foodstuffs,  and  tobacco,  all 
sections  participate  in  the  increase.  Our  extracts 
from  the  "summary"  table  are  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total  value 

40,576,828 

43,S7<3,427 

+  2,9H9,599 

(A.)  Articles  of  food 
and   drink  —  duty 
free 

14,395,S34 

15,097,883 

+702,049 

(B.)  Articles  of  food 
&  drink — dutiable 

2,07  V'.1'.' 

1,543,881 

— 534.21S 

Raw     materials    for 
textile      manufac- 
tures          

5,537,567 

0,981,339 

+1,443,772 

Raw    materials    for 
sundry    industries 
and   manufactures 

4,435,092 

4,942,069 

+  506,977 

(A.)      Miscellaneous 
articles      

1,186,984 

1,3S0,407 

+  199,423 

(B.)  Parcel  Post     ... 

S7.187 

98,469 

+11.2S2 

It  may  be  worth  while  noting  that,  invariably,  some 
imports  are  occasionally  entered  twice  :  sundry  raw 
materials  being  sent  abroad  to  be  partly  manufactured 
by  cheaper  labour,  in  order  that  the  goods,  when 
finished  at  home,  may  be  re-exported  to  markets 
where  competition  can  be  more  successfully  con- 
ducted by  means  of  the  exterior  labour.  There  are 
fluctuations  to  note  in  the  items  of  fruit,  roots,  and 
vegetables,  as  under  : — 


Imports. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Fruits,  raw : — 

Bushels. 

Cwt. 

Value. 

£. 

+  17,904 

Apples 

127,422 

67,325 

Apricots  and  Peaches  . 

334 

+1,067 

Bananas...        bunches 

157,304 

+65,034 

Cherries 

38,751 

11,279 

+1,221 

Gooseberries    

1,104 

+2,585 

Grapes 

2,981 

1,002 

—165 

Lemons ...    ■    

164,219 

86,704 

+1,422 

Nuts— Almonds  (cwt.) 

2,647 

4,711 

+6,710 

Others,  used  as  fruit 

47,780 

—22,283 

Oranges...         

933,223 

3S6.947 

—65,987 

Pears      

1,305 

33 

—779 

Plums    

40S 

—502 

Strawberries    

4,619 

+  17,758 

Unenuinerated 

127,362 

4,465 

—69,150 

Vegetables,  raw : — 

Onions bush. 

060,467 

604,950 

+8,817 

Potatos cwt. 

1,014,681 

866,278 

—57,588 

Tomatos           ...     „ 

47,199 

+53.54S 

Vegetables,  raw,  unenu- 

merated value 

£136,600 

£82,225 

—54,375 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Washington — bordered  by  Puget  Sound  on 
one  side,  the  Pacific  on  the  other — is  rapidly 
becoming  a  magnificent  orchard,  in  which  all 
manner  of  fruits  are  or  may  be  grown  to  perfection. 
Wheat  and  Oats  are  also,  of  course,  largely  culti- 
vated. The  imports  for  the  past  five  months  foot 
up  at  £213,560,770,  as  against  £198,403,349— a 
gain  of  £15,166,421  ;  a  very  palpable  increase. 
Come  we  now  to — 

Exports, 
which  show  an  increase  of  £1,6S5,690  over  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  figures  for  the  past 
month  are  £24,715,930,  against  £23,030,240;  the 
one  item  showing  a  large  falling  off  being  that  of 
ships  built  to  foreign  order.  £1,481,863,  balanced 
by  raw  materials  with  an  increase  of  £1,355,926. 
The  figures  for  the  past  five  months  show  a  total  of 
£  11 0, 48 1,429,  or  an  increase  over  the  same  period 
last  year  of  £14,939,602  ;  the  figures  then  being 
£104,541,827.  What  Capel  Court  terms  a  "  boom  " 
has  not  yet  arrived  ;  that  will  doubtless  be  preceded 
by  a  goodly  show  in  "industrials  !  " 

FLOWERS  IN  SEASON.— Than  Lupins,  where 
the  plants  do  well,  few  plants  make  a  finer  show 
in  the  garden  during   the   summer  months,    with 


their,  cheerful  blue  yellow,  white/or  particoloured 
flower -spikes.  A  correspondent,  writing  from  Pen- 
rose Street,  Walworth,  sends  a  number  of  spikes  o£ 
seedling  varieties  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  the 
colours  of  which  he  tells  us  have  become  fixed,  all 
of  which  possess  flowers  of  varying  shades  of  blue,, 
set  off  by  white  or  yellow  keels,  and  terminating, 
at  the  tip  of  the  spikes  with  unexpanded  flowers  of 
either  white  or  yellow.  Some  of  the  flower-heads 
measured  15  inches  in  length,  and  all  were 
pretty  decorative  flowers  for  beds  and  borders. 
Lupines  have  two  foes,  frost  and  slugs  ;  but  if  pro- 
tection against  these  can  be  afforded  the  plants,, 
the  root-stocks  endure  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  prudent  cultivator  does  well  to  keep  a  stock. 
of  young  plants  in  pots,  and  winter  them  in  a  cold 
frame  on  a  coal-ash  floor,  so  as  to  be  provided 
against  the  loss  of  his  out-of-doors  plants. 

Mr.    Lindsay  sends  specimen  in  flower  of 

a  very  distinct  New  Zealand  Veronica.  It  is  an 
upright  growing  shrub,  thoroughly  hardy,  andknown 
in  Gardens  under  the  name  of  Veronica  decumbens, 
which  he  thinks  to  be  the  true  V.  carnosula, 
Hook.  f.  ?  He  also  sends  specimens  in  flower  of 
seedlings  raised  from  the  hybrid  Cheiranthus  Mar- 
shall^ showing  reversion,  neither  of  the  seedlings 
being  so  good  as  the  parent.  [The  Veronica  agrees- 
very  well  with  the  description  of  V.  carnosula, 
but  we  are  not  able  at  the  moment  to  compare 
the  two.] 

Arboretum  Experiments  in  Canada. — 
From  the  just  issued  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Ottawa,  we  learn  that  the  arboretum, 
on  the  experimental  farm  (which,  with  the  botanic 
garden,  covers  an  area  of  65  acres),  has  been  doing 
excellent  work.  There  is  a  large  collection  of. 
trees,  shrubs,  and  perennial  plants,  and  is  growing 
in  value  and  interest  to  Canadians  every  year. 
A  catalogue  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  growing  here 
has  been  published,  in  which  are  given  the  common 
and  scientific  names,  native  country,  date  of 
planting,  and  relative  hardiness.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  3071  species  and  varieties  have  been  tested, 
of  which  1434  have  been  found  hardy,  361  half- 
hardy,  232  tender,  307  winter-killed,  737  have  not- 
been  planted  long  enough  to  admit  of  an  opinion, 
being  given  as  to  their  hardiness.  This  looks  like- 
satisfactory  work. 

Pluricarpellary  Pistils  in  Peach. —  A 
correspondent  at  Pulborough,  Sussex,  kindly  sends- 
us  flowers  of  Peach  with  two,  three  and  four 
separate  carpels.  The  original  Peach  it  is  surmised/ 
from  structural  reasons,  had  five  pistils,  and  the 
present  specimens  are  looked  on  as  reversions  tc» 
this  aboriginal  form. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Trials  in  Canada. 

-The  authorities  of  the  Ottawa  Experimental 
Farm  have  just  reported  on  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  monthB  that,  in  the  orchards,  Vine- 
yards, and  small  fruit  plantations,  experiments  are- 
being  conducted  with  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
fruit,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  relative  hardiness, 
productiveness,  quality,  freedom  from  disease,  anil 
any  other  matters  concerning  them  which  will  be 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  public.  Experiments 
in  top-grafting  the  tenderer  but  best  varieties  of 
Apples  on  hardy  stocks  was  a  prominent  feature  of> 
the  work,  and  good  results  are  expected.  The 
testing  of  vegetables  has  also  received  considerable 
attention,  and  the  best  varieties  are  reported  on 
from  year  to  year  Since  1S90,  spraying  has  been, 
an  important  part  of  the  work,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  to  demonstrate  or  determine- 
the  value  of  different  spraying  mixtures  and 
solutions  in  preventing  the  growth  of  fungous- 
disease,  and  in  destroying  or  preveating  the 
depredations  of  injurious  insects  on  trees,  shrubs,, 
and  plants.  In  the  past  year  interesting  results' 
were  had  from  the  use  of  whitewash  on  Apple- 
trees,  which  was  found  to  destroy  the  oyster- 
shell  bark-louse  affecting  the  trees.  It  would  be 
interesting,  perhaps,  to  have  a  "recipe"  for  the 
particular  destroying  medium. 


June  16,  1900.] 
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Spots  on  Rose  Leaves.— Prof.  Wehmer 
lhas  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Garten  Flora,  His  conclusions  are  ithat  the 
-coloured  spots  generally  found  on  Rose  leaves  are 
■due  to  natural  abnormalities,  disease,  or  to  the 
•approach  of  decay.  They  may  be  classified  as 
•follows  : — 

1.  Spots  caused  by  parasitical  organisms  (fungus 
■specks).  In  these  cases  the  colour  is  dark  brownish- 
red  to  brownish-black  or  orange. 

2.  By  the  physical  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
(sun-burn).  The  spots  in  this  case  are  red-violet, 
becoming  reddish-brown  in  decay.  With  these  are 
included  injuries  by  wind.  Results  of  frosts  are 
disregarded. 

3.  Chemical  influences  of  the  atmosphere  (injury 
from  smoke).  Colour  brownish,  often  with  a  well- 
defined  dark  edge ;  also  brownish-black  (asphalt 
fumes). 

4.  Decay  in  the  course  of  nature  (autumn 
colours).  Colour  dull  brown,  with  yellowish  or 
pale  red  shades.  Leaves  previously  red  become 
reddish-brown  later  on. 

5.  Premature  decay,  sometimes  from  unknown 
■causes.  Colour  dull  brown,  seldom  reddish  (drought , 
or  influence  of  soil).  Also  forms  similar  to  those  in 
Class  2. 

Fungus,  sun-burn,  acid  gases,  and  natural  decay 
-of  late  autumn  always  act  in  a  well-defined  manner, 
so  that  they  are  generally  easily  distinguished,  and 
the  following  colourings  are  readily  recognised  : — 

1.  Reddish  violet  (always  in  the  living  tissue,  and 
•mostly  on  the  upper  surface). 

2.  Muddy,  dark  reddish-brown  to  smutty  (specks 
on  living  leaves). 

3.  Orange-yellow  (specks  on  living  leaves). 

4.  Muddy  brown  (entirely  dried  up). 

5.  Reddish-brown  (entirely  dried  up). 

In  decay  consequent  upon  age  may  appear  ashy- 
jyellow,  or  pale,  reddish-brown  tints.  The  greatest 
interest  centres  in  the  reddish-violet  and  the 
reddish-brown  that  follows  it,  a  condition  univer- 
sally known  in  the  culture  of  Roses,  and  which  is 
.generally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

Rhododendron    Show    in    London.— The 
famous  collection   of    Rhododendrons  of    Messrs. 
-John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  Bagshot,  may  just 
now   be  seen  represented   in  the  gardens   of   the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,   Regent's   Park.     We  had 
-the  opportunity  to  see  this  display  on  Monday  last, 
■the  opening  day,  when  the  weather  was  S8°  in  the 
shade.     A  continuation  of  such  conditions   would 
-soon  hurry  past  the  blooms.     Most  of  the  plants 
are  put  out  into  beds  of  diversified  shapes,  and  at 
•various  levels,  with  paths  that  run  round  each  of 
them.     Nothing  could  more  illustrate  the   showi- 
ness  of  this  most  valuable  hardy  flowering  shrub, 
because  the  plants  are  massed  in  the  most  effective 
•manner,  and  the  varieties  selected  for  display  are 
•the  best  of  the  whole  collection,  saving  part  of  the 
•confusion  that  must  be  caused  by  the  excessively 
long  lists  of  Rhododendrons  that  are  now  pub- 
lished.    Pink  Pearl,  the  variety  awarded  a  First- 
olass  Certificate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  when  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,   was  of  course  the  particular  novelty 
most  to  the  front,  and  most  frequently  enquired 
after.     Several  plants  were  shown  in  pots,  each  of 
them  overwhelmed  with  the  magnificent  blossoms 
of  rose-colour  and  pink.     Another  comparatively 
new  one  is  Lady  Clementine  Walsh,   nearly  white, 
with  green  spotting  on  upper  petal,  and  a  rose  tint 
■round    the    margins    of    all  the    petals.     Thomas 
Ashton,  very  pale  pink,  with  deep  brownish-crim- 
son blotch,  is  also  a  new  one.     Of  older  sorts,  there 
is  no  lack  of  pretty  flowers,  and  the  following  are 
some  of  those  we  noted  whilst  passing  through  the 
marquee  :— John  Waterer,   bright   crimson  ;    Per- 
spicuum,  faintest  pink,  with  light  green  spots  and 
blotch  ;  Fieur  de  Marie,  red,    with  white  centre  ; 
Concessum,  deep  pink,  and  green  spotting  ;  Lady 
E.  Cathcart,    rose-colour,   with  very  deep  blotch  ; 
.1.  H.  Agnew,   mauve,  with  very  effective  deeply- 
coloured    blotch ;    Chionoides,    white,   with   green 


spotting ;  Queen,  very  large,  white,  or  faintly 
tinted  with  pink,  and  yellow  blotch  ;  Mrs. 
Holford,  reddish-crimson  ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
white,  with  rose  edging  ;  Minnie,  a  tinted  flower, 
with  broad  blotch  of  yellow  markings  ;  Beauty  of 
Bagshot,  pink,  white  and  yellow,  rather  small  : 
Kate  Waterer,  bright  rose-colour,  with  green  spots 
on  a  white  ground  ;  and  Francis  B.  Hayes,  white, 
with  deep  brown  blotch,  very  distinct.  The  show 
will  be  continued  for  a  fortnight. 

Publications    Received—  Journal  of  th. 

Meteorological  Society,  Series  III.,  Nos.  XIV.  and  XV.,  with 
tables  for  the  years  1897  and  ls9S.  (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.) 


PLANT    POETEAITS. 

Acacia  rupicola.— Phyllodes  oblong,  obovate,  acute,  gla- 
brous ;  flower-spikes  spreading,  cylindric,  4  to  5  cent,  long, 
about  the  length  of  the  phyllodes.  Revue  de  V Horticulture, 
Beige,  June. 

Cestrum  fascicu  latum.— Stove  shrub,  with  oblong,  acute 
leaves,  and  terminal  tufts  of  orange-coloured  tubular  flowers, 
with  very  small  limb.     Mexico.      Revue    de    VHortl- 
Beige,  June. 


Book  Notice. 


The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden-making.* 

During  recent  years  we  have  had  at  almost 
regular  intervals  a  new  book  on  landscape-garden- 
ing. In  our  own  language,  English  and  American, 
we  have  had  at  least  a  dozen  books  on  the  subject 
since  the  days  of  Repton  and  Loudon,  and  not  a 
few  from  France  and  Germany.  This  redundance 
of  literature  either  shows  that  the  art  is  rapidly 
progressing,  or  that  each  author  has  thought  that 
previous  writers  had  not  dealt  with  the  subject  as 
it  ought  to  be  treated.  We  fear  that  the  latter 
assumption  is  accountable  for  this  activity  of 
writers. 

The  perusal  of  this,  the  latest  book,  leaves  us 
with  the  impression,  that  while  the  art  is  really 
progressive,  the  literature  devoted  to  expounding 
its  principles  and  practice  is  not  so,  and  that  the 
present  author  has  added  but  little  to  the  literature 
of  the  art.  This  will  be  apparent  to  all  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  Price,  Repton,  and  Loudon, 
written  in  the  early  days  of  the  century  ;  the  prac- 
tical works  of  Major  and  Kemp  in  the  middle  of 
it  ;  and  the  prolific  crop  that  has  appeared  towards 
its  close,  including  that  very  comprehensive 
treatise,  L'Art  des  Jardins,  by  M.  Andre. 

Everything  in  this  present  book  will  be  found 
to  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  works  by  these 
authors,  though  perhaps  not  embodied  in  such  a 
handsome  volume.  Nor  had  they  (the  authors)  the 
opportunities  of  the  preseut  day  in  illustrating  their 
works  by  photographic  reproductions,  which  render 
a  work  attractive. 

The  ideal  book  on  modern  English  landscape  gar- 
dening would  be  one  that,  while  it  embodied  the  best 
from  all  that  preceded  it,  would  deal  judiciously 
with  the  vegetation  with  which  our  gardens  have 
been  enriched  during  the  present  century.  He  is  the 
true  landscape  gardener  who  possesses  a  thorough 
grasp  of  this  abundant  material,  and  can  plant  a 
garden  which  would  give  the  fullest  expression  of 
beautiful  growth  suitable  to  its  peculiar  soil, 
climate,  or  situation.  It  is  this  want  of  knowledge, 
and  this  over-abundance  of  variety,  that  makes 
present  day  gardens,  planted  in  the  common  way, 
so  distracting,  solely  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  planters  to  select  their  material  and  arrange  it 
in  a  tasteful  way. 

Skilful  planting  is  the  very  essence  of  landscape- 
gardening  :  and  just  as  a  landscape  painter  must 
have  a  thorough  command  of  the  pigments  on  his 
palette,  so  must  a  planter  know  his  material  as 
thoroughly,  for  no  matter  how  correct  the  draw- 
ing is  in  the  one  case,  and  how  perfect  the  design 

*  By  T.  H.  Mawsou,  Garden  Architect.  Windermere.  (B.  T. 
Batsford,  High  Holborn  ;  aud  G.  Newnes,  Ltd.,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.) 


or  plan  in  the  other,  the  success  of  the  picture 
depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  colour  and  form 
The  author  of  this  book  apparently  subordinates 
planting  to  plan,  as  his  chapters  on  the  subject 
are  the  weakest  in  the  whole  book  :  whereas  all 
who  have  practised  landscape-gardening  success- 
fully will  agree  that  the  planning  of  a  garden  is 
the  least  difficult  part  of  the  art,  and  that  formal 
garden-planning  is  a  simple  matter.  The  work 
that  requires  the  greatest  care,  forethought,  know- 
ledge, and  taste,  is  the  planting  of  a  garden  in  a 
natural  way,  so  that  the  parts  shall  blend  in  per- 
feet  harmony,  creating  here  leafy  and  shady  glades, 

there  masses  of   effective  colouring every   tree, 

shrub,  and  flower  being  adapted  to  the  particular 
spot  where  it  could  display  its  full  growth  and 
beauty.  Such  a  garden,  producing  an  ever-varying 
scene  of  infinite  variety  and  delightful  intricacy,  is 
in  truth  a  place  for  sweet  retirement  and  pleasure, 
rather  than  the  formal  plateau,  where  there  is  no 
variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  where  the  whole 
design  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  author  has  evidently  a  very  decided  leaning 
towards  what  is  termed  architectural  or  formal 
gardening,  as  opposed  to  the  natural  style,  which, 
carried  out  on  the  true  principles  of  the  art,  con- 
stitutes the  English  garden,  originating  in  England, 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  copied  in  every 
country  from  Japan  to  California,  and  on  which  we 
justly  pride  ourselves.  We  hope  he  is  not  among 
those  who  have  been  lately  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  revive  mediaeval  gardening,  not  in  its 
simplicity  and  quiet  dignity,  which  we  all  admire 
in  beautiful  old  gardens,  but  accompanied  with 
such  absurdities  as  topiary- work,  which  one  would 
have  thought  had  disappeared  utterly  from  English 
gardens  under  the  scathing  ridicule  of  Pope  and 
others. 

These  advocates  of  formalism  seem  to  premise 
that  no  garden  is  possible  which  is  not  confined  by 
straight  lines,  generally  of  costly  masonry  walls 
bedecked  with  insipid  ornament ;  that  no  water  is 
ornamental  which  is  not  confined  by  rectangular 
or  symmetrical  enclosures  ;  that  no  tree  must  be 
allowed  to  assume  its  naturd  growth,  but  be 
clipped  and  pruned  into  fanciful  forms.  This  was 
perhaps  in  keeping  ,  with  Tudor  days,  when  the 
dearth  of  garden  vegetation  was  an  inducement  to 
produce  variety  by  the  shears,  and  make  a  garden 
different  to  outside  wild  Nature. 

Formal  gardening,  carried  out  with  simplicity 
anddigoity,  is  often  beautiful  :  badly  conceived  and 
carried  out,  it  is  execrable.  It  is  the  most  costly 
in  its  construction  as  well  as  in  maintenance  of  all 
styles  of  gardening,  and  in  these  utilitarian  days 
these  are  the  chief  considerations.  The  fanciful 
sketches  the  author  gives  of  forma',  gardens  may 
be  alluring  to  the  unwary  ;  but  those  who  know 
that  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  form  an  archway  in 
Yew,  for  instance,  and  the  work  entailed  in  keep- 
ing clipped  hedges  and  masonry  walls  in  order, 
will  decide  for  themselves  which  style  to  adopt. 
The  criterion  of  a  landscape  gardener's  skill  is 
furnished  not  by  imaginary  sketches  and  plans, 
but  unerring  photographs  of  his  work  taken  at 
reasonable  intervals  after  completion. 

Terrace  gardening  receives  a  deal  of  attention  in 
this  work.  This  is  a  very  contentious  subject 
between  the  architect  and  landscape  gardener,  and 
the  continual  feud  between  them  chiefly  arises  from 
this  point.  In  the  immediate  surroundings  of  a 
house  it  is  ofteu  necessary  to  have  a  level  plateau, 
but  the  size  and  form  of  this,  if  it  at  all  affects  the 
house  itself,  ought  and  should  be  designed  by  the 
architect  of  the  house,  who  should  best  know  the 
right  proportions  of  base  he  wishes  to  give  to  his 
house,  aud  if  he  were  to  always  include  the  terrace 
in  his  plans  of  the  house  there  would  be  no  cause 
for  friction.  The  gardeu  designer's  work  is  to  till 
in  the  framework  with  beautiful  vegetation. 

The  ground-plans  given  in  the  work  of  terrace 
gardens  are  in  the  main  excellent,  showing  simple 
and  effective  beds,  and  no  eccentricities  of  outline, 
but  the  sketches  contradict   these.     The  ground- 
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plans  of  gardens  throughout  the  work  are  beyond 
reproach,  but  seeiDg  that  every  site  of  a  garden 
must  necessarily  need  different  treatment,  and 
without  knowing  the  natural  contours  of  the  ground 
dealt  with,  ground -plans  do  not  teach  or  help 
much.  The  illustrations  showing  garden-houses 
or  summer-houses  are  good,  and  are  superior  to  the 
monstrosities  one  usually  sees  in  summer-houses 
where  false  rnsticity  is  the  usual  stamp. 

The  treatment  of  ornamental  water  in  lakes, 
ponds,  streams,  and  fountains  might  have  been 
dealt  with  more  fully,  and  it  is  comforting  to  find 
that  the  author  does  not  propose  to  square  such  a 
natural-looking  lake  as  that  created  by  the  much- 
maligned  Brown  at  Blenheim.  The  author's  pro- 
pensity for  formality  overcomes  him  even  in  a 
natural-looking  pond,  for  in  a  plan  in  this  chapter, 
the  islet  on  the  irregular  outlined  pond  has  its 
little  formal  design.  The  introduction  into  gardens 
of  artificial  cascades,  fountains,  &c,  in  this 
northern  climate  requires  to  be  carried  out  with 
consummate  taste,  but  nature-like  lakelets,  or  even 
a  Dutch  canal,  are  everywhere  desirable  in  which 
to  grow  our  recently-acquired  hybrid  Water-Lilies. 

In  his  remarks  on  avenue  planting,  we  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  author  that  a  stately  avenue, 
considerately  located  and  planted  with  the  right 
kind  of  tree,  is  a  beautiful  featurr  in  any  place, 
but  in  the  planting  of  avenues  one  must  be  imbued 
with  the  bold  conception  of  a  Le  Notre,  otherwise 
an  avenue  or  any  symmetrical  planting  of  trees  will 
not  be  effective. 

There  are  in  the  book  a  few  charming  views  of 
Westmoreland  lake  scenery,  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs ;  indeed,  all  the  reproduced  photographs  of 
natural  scenery  are  admirable,  and  contrast  strongly 
with  the  artificiality  of  the  formal  garden  sketches. 

The  kitchen-garden,  conservatories,  hot-houses, 
&c,  are  dealt  with  in  the  usual  way,  and  call  for 
no  comment,  beyond  that  we  think  the  conservatory 
in  Wolverhampton  Park,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, is  not  an  ideal  conservatory,  being  faulty  in 
proportions,  and  ill- adapted  for  plant  culture, 
excepting  for  plants  grown  only  for  foliage. 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  descriptive  lists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  hardy  plants,  &c,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  author's  knowledge  of  these  is  very  superficial, 
though  it  is  most  important  in  a  landscape  gar- 
dener's education.  The  lists,  the  author  states,  are 
not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  and  certainly  they 
cannot  be  termed  selective,  when  such  omissions 
occur  as  the  Tulip -tree,  Catalpa,  L'quidambar, 
Sophora,  Viburnum  plicatum,  Magnolia  stellata, 
Prunus  japonica,  and  many  others  among  trees 
and  shrubs  ;  and  such  well  known  plants  as  the 
Japanese  Anemone,  whilst  no  mention  is  made 
of  Bamboos. 

The  descriptive  notes  are  often  peculiar,  thus 
"  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  generally  grown  as  a  stan- 
dard on  long  clean  stems  6  to  8  feet  high,  pruned 
to  a  mop-head,  in  which  form  it  makes  a  good  tree 
for  planting  at  stated  intervals  along  a  straight 
walk,  it  bears  lovely  flowers,  should  not  be 
planted  in  the  park  or  woodland." 

Fancy  pruning  an  Ailanthus  into  a  mop-head  ! 
It  certainly  would  not  then  produce  the  lovely 
flowers  the  author  speaks  of,  but  which  most  people 
would  call  inconspicuous.  The  ruddy  clusters  of 
fruit  in  autumn  produced  on  trees  from  40  to 
60  feet  high,  and  unpruned  are  undoubtedly 
attractive.  It  is  moreover  a  very  fine  park  tree, 
but  is  not  desirable  in  a  garden  on  account  of  the 
disagreeable  odour  the  tiny  green  flowers  exhale. 

The  vicious  propensity  of  the  author  to  prune 
trees  into  mop-heads  is  seen  throughout  his  lists, 
and  yet  of  the  Weeping  Ash  which  forms  a  shady 
bower  without  pruning,  he  says,  "  It  is  very 
funereal  in  appearance,  and  can  seldom  be  used 
with  advantage  !  " 

He  calls  the  Wellingtonia  the  Noah's  Ark  tree, 

presumably   on   account   of   rigid   formal    outline. 

How    very    inconsistent    in     one    who    advocates 

clipping  trees  into  mopheads.     Again  he  writes  : — 

"Araucaria  imbricata,    or  monkey-puzzle,   is   a 


variety  most  unsuitable  for  garden  planting.  Its 
proper  place  is  in  an  arboricultural  museum,  or 
piece  of  ground  devoted  to  freaks  of  Nature." 

Perhaps  the  author  has  never  seen  a  flourishing 
grove  of  Araucarias,  or  the  stately  avenue  of  them 
at  Bicton.  The  "arboricultural  museum"  would 
presumably  be  the  formal  gardens  (as  shown  in  his 
sketches),  where  the  monkey-puzzle  would  associate 
with  the  peacocks,  the  mopheads,  and  other  freaks 
produced  by  the  shears. 

Throughout  the  descriptive  lists  there  are  mis- 
statements and  errors,  and  it  would  be  advisable  in 
another  edition  to  revise  these,  and  for  some 
competent  person  to  correct  the  botanical  names. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  the  use 
of  two  of  the  illustrations  (see  figs.  120,  127)  from 
this  handsome  volume.  Ed.] 


AUTUMN   PEAS. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  securing  good  crops  of 
late  Peas  in  some  gardens,  and  this  is  not  due  to 
the  variety  but  to  the  soil  and  local  conditions. 
In  the  north,  excellent  Peas  are  obtained  from 
August  to  the  beginning  of  October  —  as,  for 
example,  at  Alnwick  Castle  Gardens  last  year  the 
late  Peas  podded  freely ;  whilst  in  the  south,  in 
spite  of  trenched  soil  and  ample  plant-food  and 
moisture,  the  results  on  light  soil  were  not  nearly 
so  satisfactory.  Fortunately,  late  varieties  of  dwarf 
habit  have  had  more  attention  from  raisers  than 
formerly,  but  these  varieties  differ  in  certain  soils 
and  districts  ;  the  best  being  those  with  robust 
constitution,  which  is  not  lacking  in  those  of  recent 
introduction. 

The  worst  foe  to  late  Pea-culture  in  the  south  of 
the  country  is  drought,  which  is  sometimes  so  severe 
as  to  ruin  a  crop.  On  light  land,  Peas  are  seldom 
free  from  attacks  of  mildew  if  the  weather  gets  very 
dry ;  and  rainfall  after  a  period  of  drought  is  always 
sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack.  In  Staffordshire, 
our  best  autumn  Pea  was  Veitch's  Perfection  ;  but 
the  same  Pea,  given  similar  good  treatment  at 
Syon,  fails  to  crop  satisfactorily.  The  soil  in  the 
former  county,  though  light,  was  of  fair  depth, 
and  rested  on  heavy  loam  ;  whereas  at  Syon  it  is 
very  light,  and  overlies  gravel.  In  light,  warm  soils, 
crops  are  early  here  ;  and  at  this  date  (June  4)  I 
am  gathering  the  variety  Gradus,  a  full-podded 
Marrowfat,  one  of  the  best  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Laxton's  raising.  In  heavier  land  it  would  not  be 
considered  safe  to  sow  so  early,  as  I  do,  in  order  to 
get  Peas  on  the  table  at  that  date. 

I  catalogue  my  difficulties  in  order  to  show  that 
soil  and  locality  have  a  great  effect  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  Peas.  A  few  seasons  ago,  Mr. 
Hudson,  gardener  at  Gunnersbury  House,  had 
rows  of  capital  late  Peas,  and  Gunnersbury  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  Syon  ;  but  the  soil  there  is 
heavier  and  deeper,  which  fact  goes  to  prove  that 
to  be  successful  with  late  Peas  the  soil  must  be  of 
fair  depth,  and  cultivation  must  be  deep  also. 

Some  gardeners  prefer  to  sow  what  are  known  as 
a  first  early,  but  with  this  I  do  not  agree,  for  the 
reason  that  here  they  have  failed  altogether  in 
dry  and  warm  seasons  ;  and  white,  small  Peas,  as 
these  are,  are  seldom  worth  growing.  There  is, 
however,  one  exception,  viz.,  in  Bountiful,  a  variety 
growing  3  feet  high,  with  big  pods,  with  blue 
seeds  when  ripe,  which  is  an  advance  on  all  round- 
seeded  white  varieties.  It  is  a  valuable  Pea  for 
either  late  or  early  supplies,  and  good  for  autumn 
sowing. 

For  many  years  I  used  to  grow  the  variety 
Sturdy,  till  it  was  surpassed  by  new  varieties.  It 
is,  however,  a  Pea  growing  3  feet  bigb,  upon  which 
reliance  may  safely  be  placed.  That  tine  Pea, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  is  one  of  its  parents. 

A  very  fine  late  variety,  not  fastidious  as  regards 
soils,  is  Late  Queen,  a  dwarf,  strong  grower,  that 
needs  a  good  deal  of  space  to  do  it  justice,  namely, 
by  thin  sowing.  Late  Queen  in  quality  equals  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  is  like  it  in  the  colour  of  the  unripe 
Peas,  but  its  pods  are  broader,  and  the  haulm  is  very 
robust ;  and  the  latter  was  quite  free  from  mildew 


at  Alnwick  last  year,  the  plants  continuing  to  bear 
into  the  month  of  October. 

Another  reliable  variety  for  late  bearing  is  Per- 
petual, a  long  bearer,  as  its  name  implies,  which, 
even  last  season,  was  very  productive.  Pods  and 
peas  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  flavour  excel- 
lent.    The  haulm  is  robust,  and  produce  enormous. 

A  variety  which  finds  favour  in  the  North  is  the 
Michaelmas  Pea,  a  distinct  variety,  good  as  a  late 
free  cropper,  of  fine  quality. 

Of  tall  Peas  I  may  mention  Chelsonian  (6  feet), 
a  very  fine  Pea — one  of  the  latest  bearers.  Autocrat 
is  another  Pea,  valuable  for  cropping,  and  few 
surpass  it  iu  that  respect ;  an  excellent  dry- weather 
Pea,  if  plenty  of  space  be  afforded  the  plants. 
O.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 


The  Herbaceous  Border. 

— »  - 
ONONIS  EOTUNDIFOLIA. 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  E,est-harrow» 
we  have  in  cultivation  in  the  hardy  plant  garden. 
It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  it  ioes  not  appear 
very  long-lived  in  the  greater  number  of  gardens, 
and  that  in  many  it  lasts  only  for  a  year  or  two. 
Indeed,  some  growers  find  that  it  succumbs  the 
first  winter  after  it  has  been  purchased.  This  is  to- 
be  regretted,  as  a  plant  a  foot  or  two  across  and 
from  12  to  18  inches  high,  looks  very  attractive 
when  it  gives  an  abundance  of  its  rose-coloured, 
crimson-veined,  Pea-shaped  flowers  on  the  bush  of 
trifoliate  foliage.  The  plant  is  shrubby  in  its 
habit,  and  the  leaves  are  clothed  with  viscid  hairs. 
I  find  that  it  needs  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a 
dry,  well-sheltered  position.  Although  it  produces- 
seed  freely  in  my  garden,  it  is  seldom  that  a  self- 
sown  seedling  appears.  I  can  only  recollect  one 
such,  and  this  appeared  among  the  gravel  on  au 
adjacent  path.  It  is  best  to  raise  plants  of  Ononis 
rotundifolia  from  seed,  and  to  plant  them  out  when 
young,  as  they  move  badly  when  they  become 
older.  My  experience  of  the  few  self-sown  seedlings 
which  appear  does  not  correspond  with  that  of 
those  who  recommend  it  as  suitable  for  naturalising, 
but  it  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  a  number  of  my 
correspondents.  Ononis  rotundifolia  is  a  native  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  European  Alps.  S.  Arnotl, 
Garsethorn-by-Dumfrits,  N.B. 

Stylophorum  diphyllum. 
So  easily  grown  seems  this  plant,  that  one  is  apt 
to  wonder  that  it  is  not  more  often  met  with  in 
many  gardens  where  hardy  flowers  are  largely 
grown.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  particularly  showy, 
and  that  plants  with  yellow  Poppy-like  flowers 
are  far  from  scarce  throughout  the  garden  year, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  ;ime  the  prolific 
Meconopsis  cambrica  comes  first  into  bloom,  with, 
its  clear  yellow  flowers.  Stylophorum  diphyllum 
is,  however,  rather  earlier  than  either  Meconopsis 
cambrica  or  Papaver  nudicaule,  and  it  is  distinct 
enough  in  appearance  to  merit  a  place  in  the 
gardens  of  those  who  care  for  flowers  which  are  of 
its  character.  It  prefers  a  rather  moist  position 
with  a  little  shade,  and  when  its  likings  are  thus 
studied,  with  the  addition  of  a  peaty  soil,  it  thrives 
and  looks  happier  and  brighter  than  if  grown  under 
different  conditions.  In  a  cool,  half-shaded  nook 
it  looks  very  pleasing,  with  its  abundance  of  bright 
and  prettily-cut  loaves,  and  its  small  yellow  flowers,. 
It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Cheli- 
doniums,  whence  its  name  of  "Celandine  Poppy." 
Michaux  named  it,  indeed,  Chelidonium  diphyl- 
lum, another  synonym  being  Meconopsis  diphylla 
(D.C.,  Syst.  Veget.).  It  is  said  to  have  been  also 
called,  Stylophorum  ohioense.  Its  native  habitats 
are  the  low,  damp  woods  of  North  America  ;  its 
range,  according  to  Britton  and  Brown's  Illustrated 
Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Canada,  d-c. , 
being  "Western  Pennsylvania  (?),  Ohio  to  Ten- 
nessee, west  to  Wisconsin  and  Missouri."  Of  the 
four  species  of  which  the  genus  is  said  to  consist, 
I  have  only  met  with  one  other — S.  japonicum, 
which  seems  difficult  to  procure.  ;S'.  Arnotl. 
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Orchid  Notes  and  Gleanings. 


ORCHIDS    AT    CAMBRIDGE    LODOE, 

CAMBERWELL. 
The  houses  of  R.  I.  Measures,  Esq.,  in  the 
Flodden  Road,  contain  a  very  remarkable  col- 
lection of  Orchids,  and  afford  a  good  example  of 
what  skill  and  attention  can  accomplish  in  one 
of  the  smokiest  districts  of  London,  where 
fogs   and  other  inimical  influences  should  reDder 


tleyas  and  others  of  that  class,  previous  records 
have  been  surpassed,  for  in  one  instance  a  pan  sown 
only  three  weeks  ago  has  numbers  of  growing  seed- 
lings, while  numbers  of  others  sown  from  one  to 
two  months  ago  are  plentifully  furnished  with  tiny 
plants,  or  greenish  spherical  bodies  which  form 
plants  later. 

The  intermediate-house  had  a  very  fine  show  of 
bloom,  the  display  being  made  up  of  very  well- 
grown  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  of  various 
tints.     The  tine  collection  of  these  plants  can  boast 


second   crossing  of  L. -C.   x  Schilleriana  with   L. 
purpurata. 

Among  the  Cattleyas  were  the  white  C.  Mossiae 
Wageneri,  the  blush-white  C.  M.  Arnoldiana,  and 
some  very  dark-tinted  forms.  Others  noted  in  the 
display  were  some  Cymbidiums,  Odontoglossom 
citrosmum,  a  beautiful  Saccolabium  ampullaceum 
Moulmeinense,  with  six  spikes  of  dark  rose-coloured 
flowers;  Lslia  tenebrosa  and  other  L.  lias  bearing 
sheaths  freely,  and  some  Masdevallias.  The  cool 
intermediate  -  house     in     two     divisions    contains 


Fig.  1'27. — (see  "book  notice,"  p.  3S5.) 


their  cultivation  more  difficult  than  in  the  open 
country.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chapman,  Mr.  Measures'  gardener,  that  he  succeeds 
in  growing  in  the  most  vigorous  manner  Vandas, 
Arrides,  Saccolabiums,  Phahvnopsis,  and  other 
Orchids  which  Orchid  cultivators  in  the  country 
districts  often  fail  with,  and  that  the  rarer  varieties 
of  Cattleyas,  Lcelias,  and  other  showy  Orchids  are 
increased  by  division,  and  large  numbers  of  hybrid 
Orchids  are  raised  from  seeds.  The  seed-pans  are 
suspended  in  a  warm,  humid  house,  and  this  year 
in  the  matter  of  quick  germination  of  Lselio-Cat- 


of  several  of  the  beautiful  M.  vexillaria  superba, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  M.  v.  Memorial!.  D.  Owen, 
recently  illustrated  in  the  Gardenerx''  Chronicle. 
The  most  remarkable,  however,  is  M.  vexillaria 
Cambridge  Lodge  variety,  which  has  purple  lines 
formed  ray-like  on  the  segments  arouud  the  column, 
the  lip  having  also  the  yellow  colour  as  on  the 
labellum  displayed.  Prominent  among  the  Lilia 
purpurata  was  the  L.  p.  Mrs.  R.  I.  Measures,  with 
beautifully  veined  rose-purple  petals  ;  and  Ltelio- 
Cattleya  \  Schilleriana  Mrs.  R.  I.  Measures,  a  very 
handsome  and   richly- coloured   flower,  probably  a 


Vandas,  Aerides,  &c  ,  in  splendid  condition,  the 
centre  table  in  each  house  beiug  tilled  with  vigorous 
specimens  of  the  best  varieties  of  V.  suavis  and 
V.  tricolor,  bearing  healthy  lea\es  down  to  the 
pots.  Overhead  are  specimens  of  V.  Parish]  and 
V.  P.  Marriotiana,  with  flower-spikes,  one  large 
plant  having  seven  heads  or  growths.  Among 
others  noted  were  two  good  pl.uts  of  Aerides 
Schroderi.  and  overhead  were  suspended  plants  of 
rare  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  including  C.  1. 
R.  T.  Measures  ;  and  C.  1.  Mrs.  R.  I.  Measures,  two 
of  the  best  white  forms  with  distinct  colouring  on 
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the  lip  ;  also  a  number  of  rare  hybrid  Cattleyas,  &c. 
Masdevallias  form  a  special  feature,  the  collec- 
tion being  one  of  the  finest,  and  contains  perhaps 
the  largest  number  of  "botanical  species."  At 
the  present  time  the  showiest  are  the  forms  of 
M.  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  M.  Veitchiana,  &c. 
Among  the  hybrids,  M.  x  Gairiana,  with  its  fine 
yellow  and  orange  flowers,  was  the  showiest,  and 
M.  x  Ellisiana,  M.  x  Measuresiana,  M.  x  Stella, 
M.  x  caudato-Estrada',  and  others  were  in  bloom, 
as  well  as  many  good  examples  of  the  M.  Chinuera 
section,  which  are  suspended  from  the  roof  in  one 
of  the  houses.  Among  the  lesser  gems,  known  as 
botanical,  there  were  in  flower  M.  O'Brieniana, 
M.  Estrada-,  M.  Wageneri,  and  other  singular- 
looking  species,  some  of  the  more  delicate,  small- 
leafed  kinds,  like  M.  Simula  and  M.  muscosa 
having  grown  into  cushion-like  specimens  of  much 
beauty.  Interesting  hybrid  Masdevallias  are  pro- 
gressing, the  flowering  of  one  between  M.  fragrans 
and  M.  Veitchiana  being  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest.  Along  with  the  Masdevallias  was  a 
tine  collection  of  Octomerias,  Pleurothallis,  Stelis, 
and  allied  plants,  each  genus  giving  some  interesting 
species  in  bloom. 

A  collection  of  Odontoglossums,  with  some  few 
in  bloom,  and  in  the  house  with  them  Oncidium 
macranthum  and  Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  were 
growing  healthily.  Another  house  held  a  find  col- 
lection of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  many  of  which  had 
been  raised  on  the  place,  and  including  C.  x  Chap- 
mani  magnificum,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  Here 
an  instance  of  careful  propagation  is  to  be  seen  in 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  one  of  the 
plants  just  starting  strongly,  being  formerly  but  a 
leafless  stump — the  base  of  aa  old  flower  stem. 
Au  intermediate  range  contains  a  very  interesting 
collection,  including  strong-flowering  specimens  of 
Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album,  and  O.  incurvum 
album,  Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  (J.  eburneo-Lowia- 
num  and  C.  Lowio-eburneum.  Another  interesting 
set  of  seedlings  came  from  crossing  C.  tigrinum 
and  C.  Lowianum,  promising  novelties.  One  small 
house  is  chiefly  filled  with  plants  of  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria,  well  furnished  with  flowers  ;  also  specimens 
of  M.  Schroderiana,  M.  Endresii  and  M.  x  Bleuana 
nobilior,  the  last-named  with  eight  flowers  on  a 
spike.  Over  the  tank  is  a  basketful  of  Odontoglossum 
coronarium,  with  eleven  leading  growths. 

The  warm  house  has  a  good  show  of  Miltonia 
Koezli  ;  another  a  fine  batch  of  yellow  forms  of 
Oypripedium  insigne,  including  Sandera-,  Sanderiana 
and  Ernesti.  Grown  together  are  a  fine  batch  of 
varieties  of  C.  Leeanum,  C.  X  nitens,  and  allied 
hybrids  ;  and  among  the  many  other  marked 
examples  of  good  culture  were  a  fine  lot  of  Phala> 
uopsis,  in  splendid  condition,  the  plants  of  P. 
Schilleriana,  and  the  largest  example  of  P.  violacea. 
In  flower  were  P.  tetraspis,  P.  grandiflora,  P. 
amabilis  and  P.  Luddemanniana. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HEETS. 

The  last  ten  days  have  been  more  or  less  warm, 
and  on  three  consecutive  days  the  heat  was  very 
great,  the  shade  temperature  rising  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th,  to  respectively  80,  86,  and  80 
degrees.  Only  once  before  in  Juue,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  has  such  a  high  reading  as  86  degrees 
been  recorded  here.  The  soil  is  at  the  present  time 
only  about  one  degree  warmer  at  two  feet  deep,  but 
as  much  as  five  degrees  at  one  foot  deep  than  is 
seasonable.  Soon  after  eleven  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  there  occurred  a  sharp  thunderstorm,  but 
although  the  centre  of  the  storm  passed  within  a 
mile  of  my  house,  the  rain  unfortunately  only  lasted 
about  ten  minutes.  During  one  of  those  minutes, 
however,  it  came  down  at  the  very  exceptional  rate 
of  over  2J  inches  an  hour.  There  was  another 
sharp  thunderstorm  the  same  afternoon,  shortly 
before  5  p.m.,  which  passed  even  nearer  and  lasted 
about  five  minutes.  For  four  minutes  rain  and  hail 
fell  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2  inches  an  hour.  During 
the  passage  of  the  first  storm  the  temperature  of 


the  air  fell  as  much  as  18°.  The  ground  still  re- 
mains very  dry,  in  fact,  no  measureable  quantity 
of  rainwater  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  perco- 
lation gauge  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  none 
whatever  through  the  gauge  on  which  grass  is 
growing,  for  nearly  seven  weeks.  During  the  last 
nine  days  the  sun  has  shone  on  an  average  for 
nearly  nine  hours  a  day — a  capital  record  for  the 
time  of  year.  On  the  10th  the  air  proved  excep- 
tionally dry,  the  relative  humidity  at  3  P.M.  being 
as  low  as  33 — the  June  average  for  that  hour  being 
61.  A  large  bush  of  the  wild  Dog  Rose  growing  in 
my  garden  came  first  into  flower  on  the  8th,  which 
is  four  days  later  than  its  average  date  in  the  pre- 
vious fourteen  years,  two  days  later  than  last  year, 
and  the  latest  date  since  1891.  E.  M.,  Berkham- 
sted,  June  12. 


©bituarv. 

Mr.  R.  LLOYD. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  gardener  at  the  Brookwood 
Asylum,  Woking,  Surrey,  on  May  25  last,  from 
cancer,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  months. 
The  deceased  was  head  gardener  at  the  Asylum  for 
thirty-three  years,  he  having  come  when  the  estate 
was  still  a  common,  and  under  his  directions  it  has 
become  a  garden  of  beauty  and  productiveness. 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
— It  is  pleasing  to  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  the  superfluous  offering 
of  "  points"  to  count  for  non-flowering  plants  and 
cut  flowers  amongst  the  champion  fruit  classes  is 
to  be  done  away  with.  Is  this  not  a  ridiculous 
case  of  putting  "  Pelion  on  Ossa?  "  Surely  there 
are  prizes  for  plants  and  cut  flowers  offered  ad  lib. 
by  the  Society  in  every  conceivable  form,  without 
items  being  introduced  to  embarrass  the  judges  in 
those  keenly-contested  competitions  for  Grapes. 
Those  who  were  present  at  the  Shrewsbury  show  of 
last  autumn,  saw  the  ridiculous  position  the  three 
judges  of  this  department  were  placed  in,  with 
their  jackets  off,  dancing  backward  and  forward 
in  front  of  the  stands  long  after  the  other  judges 
had  finished  in  their  respective  sections,  and  the 
public  were  awaiting  admission  to  the  show  tents. 
The  table  decoration,  with  its  white  table-cloth, 
gold  or  silver  dinner-services,  and  its  liberal  and 
tasteful  accompanyment  of  Flora  and  Pomona,  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired.  These  classes,  it 
may  be  remembered,  came  into  existence  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  at  Leicester 
where  competitors  staged  their  exhibits  where 
they  could.  At  the  Society's  next  show  a  special 
tent  was  provided  for  these  classes.  W.  Miller 
Berkswell. 

THE  BLACK  CURRANT  BUD-MITE.— The  very  in- 
teresting communication  respecting  this  pest,  which 
Mr.  Cousins  has  sent  you  from  Wye  College,  is  so 
far  the  most  practical  one  of  its  kind  yet  furnished 
to  the  press.  But  that  portion  which  describes  the 
fumigation  of  young  bushes  in  a  heap  under  a 
tarpaulin  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable.  Very 
recently  at  the  Drill  Hall  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  that  well  known  fruit-grower  of 
Swanley,  Mr.  Wood  (who  farms  some  600  acres)  on 
his  experience  of  the  Currant-mite.  He  said  that 
the  practice  of  cutting  down  the  bushes  in  the 
winter,  with  the  object  of  securing  entirely  new 
and  clean  growth  the  following  year,  had  resulted  in 
failure,  the  new  shoots  being  found  to  be  badly 
infested.  But  he  mentioned  that  a  neighbour  of 
his  had  sacrificed  a  great  breadth  of  bushes  in  the 
month  of  June,   1898,   with   the  result   that  the 


growth  or  suckers  which  then  broke  up  were  quite 
clean  the  following  year.  Whether  such  freedom 
from  the  insect  continued  this  year  Mr.  Wood  did 
not  know,  but  he  purposed  finding  out.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Wood  would,  should  he  see  this  note,  kindly 
tell  us  the  result.  A. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  NORTH  CORNWALL. — The 
rainfall  here  during  May  amounted  to  221  inches, 
of  this  total  1  '47  inches  fell  during  the  first  eight 
days.  There  were  nineteen  rainless  days,  and  the 
greatest  fall  during  twenty-four  hours  was  '78, 
measured  at  9  A.M.  on  Thursday,  May  3.  The 
temperature,  as  registered  by  a  thermometer  3  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  facing  due  north,  ranged 
from  32°  Fah.  on  the  12th,  15th,  17th,  19th,  20th, 
and  26th,  to  69"  on  the  30th.  The  barometric  pres- 
sure has  been  remarkably  even,  the  lowest  reading 
was  29  10  inches  at  8  a.m.  on  May  3rd,  and  the 
highest  30-35  inches  at  1  p.m.  on  the  29th.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  been  a  bright  sunny  month  and  very 
dry,  with  generally  a  rather  cold  wind  from  the 
north-east,  occasionally  north-west,  and  for  a  few 
days  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  south  or 
south-west.  The  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
May  28  was,  with  the  aid  of  a  smoked  glass,  plainly 
visible.  During  the  eclipse  it  was  distinctly  colder. 
A.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens. 

GARDENING  SITUATIONS.— Fewpractical  readerB 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  no  doubt,  omit  to  look 
over  the  weekly  advertisements  of  those  wanting 
places,  or  have  places  to  be  filled.  Surely  it  is 
long  since  such  a  remarkable  change  was  evidenced 
as  was  seen  in  the  issue  of  June  9,  when  the  places 
vacant  exceeded  the  applications  for  places  by  one- 
third.  Has  the  war  affected  the  gardening  labour 
market,  and  made  gardeners  (young  ones,  at  least) 
scarce  ?  or  have  better  wages  elsewhere  led  to  young 
men  turning  their  attention  to  other  sources  of  a 
livelihood  than  gardening  offers '!  It  does  not  seem 
as  if  examinations  had  overburthened  the  labour 
market  with  youths,  whilst  so  far  as  either  class 
of  advertisement  is  concerned,  ladies  seem  almost 
out  of  the  running.  Still,  one  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  fact  that  few  head  gardeners  seem  to  be  re- 
quired, whilst  the  numbers  seeking  such  positions 
are  considerably  in  excess.  The  principal  dearth 
seems  to  be  amongst  young  men.  But  again,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  situations  open  seem  to  be 
rather  in  trade  than  in  private  establishments,  and 
if  young  men  do  not  crave  for  such  positions,  it  is 
just  possible  that  in  the  trade  nurseries  they  get 
better  pay.  A.  D. 

MECONOPSIS  NEPALENSIS.— I  understand  that 
the  beautiful  sulphur  -  flowered  plant  which  has 
hitherto  gone  under  this  title  turns  out  to  be 
incorrectly  named,  and  is  to  be  known  in  future  as 
M.  paniculata.  [Index  Kcwensis  retains  the  name 
M.  nepalensis,  and  does  not  give  the  other.  Ed.]. 
The  true  nepalensis,  of  which  seed  came  from 
Sikkim  last  year,  is  now  in  flower  here.  It  gives 
the  same  good  contrast  between  soft  green  foliage 
and  rusty  brown  stem,  which  is  given  by  other 
members  of  this  desirable  family.  But  the  flowers 
are  a  great  disappointment ;  they  are  produced 
freely  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  of  a 
washy  claret  colour,  even  poorer  than  that  of 
Geranium  phasum.  A.  K.  B.,  Neston,  Cheshire. 

PRIMULA  JAPONICA. — Very  unusual  was  the 
combination  of  noble  white  and  pink-flowered 
spikes  of  Eremurus,  and  plants  in  good  bloom  of 
Primula  japonica  ;  yet  that  was  the  conjunction 
which  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  presented  at  the 
last  Drill  Hall  meeting,  and  which  elicited  so  much 
admiration.  The  Eremurus  spikes  came  from 
Langley,  but  the  Primulas  from  the  firm's  new 
nursery  at  Feltham.  Learning  that  these  fine 
plants  had  been  literally  grown  in  a  ditch,  I  looked 
in  at  this  nursery  and  found  that  was  the  case. 
The  plants  I  then  saw  were  all  apparently  in  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots  ;  and  every  one  of  some  120  at 
least,  standing  two  deep  in  a  ditch,  through  which 
there  was  a  constant  flow  of  water,  the  pots  being 
quite  covered  by  it,  because  here  and  there  with 
the  aid  of  boards  small  bays  were  made  to  maintain 
water  levels.  The  whole  of  these  plants  had  been 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  but  a  few  weeks  since 
were  stood  in  the  water  as  mentioned,  and  the 
way  they  liked  the  pot  immersion  was  evidenced 
by  the  noble  foliage,  the  tall  flower-stems,  and  the 
siDgularly  rich  colouring  of  the  flowers.  In  some 
gardens,  notably  at  Abinger  Hall,  both  this  fine 
Primula  and  P.  rosea  grow  all  the  year  round, 
practically  in  water.     That  would  probably  not  be 
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desirable  for  pot  plants,  but  when  in  growth  and 
frosts  are  gone,  it  is  evident  that  Primula  japonica 
revels  in  liquid.  Evidently,  as  seen  at  Feltham,  it 
is  a  very  practical  teetotaller.  D. 

HORSE-CHESTNUTS.  —  Regularly  as  pilgrims 
flock  to  Mecca,  though  not  as  a  rule  quite  so 
devotedly,  Londoners  go  in  vast  numbers  yearly  to 
Bushy  Park  to  see  the  famous  avenue  of  Horse- 
Chestnuts  there  when  in  full  bloom.  Chestnut 
Sunday  is  one  of  the  cockney  Saint's  days,  and  as 
his  idol  is  just  then  one  of  such  very  unobjection- 
able form,  there  is  some  room  for  regret  that  it 
seems  to  be  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Really,  the 
trees  are  for  Horse-Chestnuts  very  old,  and  being  - 
backed  by  a  double  row  of  lofty  Limes,  the  drain 
on  the  soil  is  great.  Strong  winds  also  play  havoc 
occasionally  with  the  trees.  I  should  like  to 
suggest,  especially  after  seeing  just  recently  how 
telling  and  beautiful  were  the  scarlet-flowered 
Chestnuts  on  Egham  Hill  and  how  numerous,  that 
the  Crown  Authorities  would  do  well  to  plant  a 
row  of  these  half-way  between  the  carriage  road 
and  the  old  Chestnuts  on  either  side,  so  that  they 
may  in  time  replace  the  now  fast  decaying  trees 
of  the  old  white  variety.  Of  course,  the  soil  would 
need  to  be  well  prepared  for  their  reception,  but 
there  is  ample  space  at  disposal.  At  same  time  a 
new  planting  of  white  trees  might  replace  the  old 
ones.  Kingston. 

TOMATO  -  HOUSES.— There  have  always  been  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  house  most  suit- 
able for  Tomato  culture,  some  preferring  large,  others 
small  houses.  I  have  grown  them  in  houses  27  feet 
and  10  feet  in  width,  and  have  always  advocated  the 
small  house  in  preference  to  large  ones  for  plant 
and  fruit  culture.  And  I  am  satisfied  that  a  small 
house  is  best  for  Tomato  cultivation.  Last  week  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Dyer  of  Mytchett,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  a  successful  grower  of  Tomatos,  and 
there  I  saw  in  a  house  100  feet  long,  10  feet  wide, 
and  S  feet  high,  one  of  the  best  crops  I  have  ever 
seen  at  this  season.  The  plants  are  planted  on  a 
raised  bed  about  1  foot  from  the  floor,  and  stand 
about  IS  inches  from  the  glass,  trained  on  a  trellis 
similar  to  those  used  for  Cucumbers.  They  are 
started  on  the  one-stem  system  until  some  little 
distance  up  the  roof,  when  two  stems  are  allowed 
to  develop.  The  first  clusters  of  fruit  touch  the 
soil,  and  within  a  space  of  :i.V  feet  most  of  the 
plants  have  eight  large  clusters  of  fine  fruit,  the 
fruits  on  one  cluster  that  I  counted  numbered 
twenty-three.  The  variety  is  one  of  Mr.  Dyer's 
raising,  and  it  is  very  early,  a  free  setter,  and  a 
most  prolific  'bearer,  just  the  ideal  of  a  first-class 
market  Tomato.  There  are  other  houses  of  a  larger 
size,  containing  other  varieties,  but  Dyer's  Seedling 
is  the  finest.  J.  Bennett,  Farnborough. 

L/ELIA  BOOTHIANA.— I  noticed  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  June  2,  p.  345,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young  considers  Lselia  Boothiana  to  be  a  shy 
flowering  plant,  and  one  that  is  seldom  seen  in 
bloom.  I  send  you  a  spike  of  five  flowers  cut  from 
a  plant  that  has  six  flower  spikes,  five  spikes  with 
four  flowers  each  ;  in  all,  twenty-five  flowers.  This 
plant  flowers  freely  every  year,  and  the  treatment 
afforded  is  a  rather  dry  one.  The  plant  is  seldom 
repotted.  A  gentleman  who  saw  it  in  bloom  some 
three  years  since  said  we  should  never  flower  it 
again  like  it  was  then.  It  then  bad  four  flower- 
spikes,  but  it  is  now  much  finer.  I  keep  it  in  the 
Cattleya-house,  and  it  has  no  special  place  or 
position.  Edwd.  C.  H.  Pidsley,  Ashland*  Gardens, 
Newchurch,  Manchester. 

ACALYPHA  HISPIDA  (SANDERIANA).  —  Will 
those  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who  have 
successfully  grown  this  plant  kindly  state  under 
what  conditions  they  find  the  plant  does  best. 
The  firm  that  first  sent  it  out  informs  my  employer 
that  it  can  be  successfully  grown  in  a  cold  green- 
house, and  having  a  good  batch  of  plants  doing 
well  in  a  stove  temperature,  I  was  instructed  to 
grow  them  in  a  cold-house,  and  palpably  failed.  I 
find  it  does  best  in  a  stove  temperature,  shaded 
from  strong  sunlight,  potted  moderately  firm  in  a 
mixture  of  good  rich  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand. 
A.  Taylor. 

ROCK  GARDENS. —The  cultivation  of  true 
Alpines  and  other  similar  plants  has  become  fashion- 
able of  late  years,  and  the  fancy  is  likely  to  endure 
as  it  is  an  interesting  feature,  particularly  in  early 
summer.  At  the  R  H.S.  show  at  the  Inner  Temple 
this  year,  there  was  in  the  exhibit  of  Messrs. 
Cartor  &  Co.  sufficient  evidenco  in  a  small  way  to 


show  what  an  attractive  display  can  be  made  with 
Alpines.  One  of  the  places  at  which  these  plants 
may  be  seen  to  perfection  is  Dulwich  Park,  where, 
facing  either  entrance,  is  a  triangular  -  shaped 
rockery,  which,  from  its  blaze  of  colour  composed 
chiefly  of  Saxifragas  in  variety,  Aubrietias,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  and  Iberis  sempervirens,  all  flowering 
profusely,  never  fails  in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor.  On  this  rockery  Saxifraga 
Wallacei  is  particularly  fine ;  S.  muscoides  has 
only  been  planted  this  season,  and  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished so  as  to  show  much  bloom.  S.  paniculata, 
which  bears  a  branching  spike  with  many  flowers  ; 
S.  ligulata  var.  incurvifolia,  S.  McNabiana,  S. 
leptophylla,  S.  zelandica,  and  the  close-growing, 
carpet-like  S.  hypnoides  are  fine  and  showy  varie- 
ties. Of  Aubrietias,  I  may  name  A.  Leichtlini, 
which  is  in  perfection  ;  and  other  effective  species 
and  varieties  are  Grasca,  Hendersoni,  Campbelli, 
and  the  newer  Souvenir  de  Wm.  Ingram.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  good  collection  at  Finsbury 
Park,  where  numerous  species  of  Primula  formed  a 
special  feature.  These  seem  to  have  been  removed, 
and  their  places  filled  with  commoner  plants.  A 
new  rockery  has,  however,  been  made  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  a  better  collection  may  be 
formed  there  that  will  constitute  an  object  of 
interest  to  some  of  the  many  visitors  to  this  park. 
E.  T. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL       HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

June  5.— 'Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  (Jhair) ;  Mr. 
Veitch,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Tvlipa  Gesneriana  diseased. — Some  roots  received  from  Mr- 
Mann,  Penhill  Close,  Cardiff,  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Wm.  G* 
Smith  for  examination  and  report. 

Iris  with  diseased  roots. — Mr.  Wilks  brought  some  plants 
showing  premature  decay  in  the  foliage.  He  observed  that 
he  had  received  reports  from  all  parts  of  England  of  a  similar 
condition  among  Irises  of  all  sorts.  The  roots  appeared 
to  rot  close  to  the  rhizome.  They  were  also  sent  to  Dr. 
Wm.  G.  Smith. 

A  siiintiithi:  Odoniogloss  >a. — A  flower  from  a  spray  on  a 
plant  of  O.  triumphans  ("'),  sent  by  Mr.  Pitt,  illustrated  the 
twin  condition  of  two  coherent  flowers  ;  the  columns,  how- 
ever, were  free  from  each  other  above  the  combined  ovaries, 
as  well  as  the  two  labellums. 

Fr.Hdlera  rupicola. — Mr.  Gumbleton  exhibited  a  flowering 
branch  of  this  unique  shrub,  there  being  but  one  species  to  the 
genus.  It  is  a  native  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  a  near 
ally  of  Philadelphus  or  Syringa,  as  popularly  known  ;  but 
while  the  ovary  is  inferior  in  the  latter  genus,  it  is  superior  in 
Fendlera. 


MANCHESTER     AND     NORTH     OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

June  5. — Members  of  the  committee  present  were  : — Messrs. 
G.  S.  Ball,  G.  W.  I.aw-Schofleld,  W.  Duckworth,  S.  Gratrix, 
A.  Warbnrton,  W.  Holmes,  C.  Parker,  R.  Johnson,  J.  Cypher, 
J.  Robson,  J.  Leemann,  and  P.  Weathers  (Hon.  Sec). 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  on  this  occasion  was  held  at 
tho  Royal  Botanical  Society's  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  and 
a  line  display  of  groups,  fee.,  was  the  outcome  of  the 
experiment. 

G.  Bhobland  Ball,  Esq.,  Wilmslow(gr.,  Mr.  Gibbons). had 
a  few  good  exhibits,  the  best  of  which  was  Odontoglossum  x 
Looehristiense,  a  variety  with  much  larger  flowers  than  as  yet 
seen,  and  a  prominent  fringing  to  the  petals  (First-class 
Certificate).  A  good  variety  of  O.  X  Wilckeannm  came  from 
the  same  collection,  to  which  an  Award  of  Merit  was  made. 
while  a  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Kpidendrum 
(Diacrium)  bicornutum.  Mr.  Ball  also  showed  his  Cypripe- 
dium  callosum  var,  Bandera?  (Vote  of  Thanks  for  group). 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  West  Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr., 
Mr.  Edge),  made  a  fine  display  of  plants,  amongst  which  were 
several  beautiful  hybrid  Lffilio-Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
fee.  L.-C.  x  Eudora  alba  was  singled  out  by  the  committee 
aslhr  best  plant  in  tho  group,  and  was  given  a  First-class 
Certificate.  Awards  of  Merit  were  made  to  L.-C.  \  Edouard 
Andre,  lirassavola  Digbyana  (a  very  fine  form),  L.-C.  Mar- 
tinetti  (C.  Mosaics  grandis  x  L.  tenebrosa),  and  Cypripedium 
<  llelvetia*(A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  the  group). 

G.  W.  Law-Sciioiikid,  Esq  ,  Rawtenstall  (gr.,  Mr.  ShillX 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  forL.-C.  x  Edouard  Audi., 

s.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  West  Point,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr. 
Mi  Lend),  exhibited  a  very  tine  lot  of  plants,  gaining  First- 
class  Certificate  for  his  La  lia  purpurata  [llustris,  ;, 
richly-coloured  form,  with  flaked  petals  ;  Cattleya  Mossise 
Victoria  also  gained  a  First-class  Certificate.  Awards  of  Merit 
were  given  for  Lselia  purpurata  var.  nobilior,  and  for 
Cattlcya  MemUdi  "Colonel  Plumer  " 

Mrs.  Gratrix  exhibited  a  tine  Cattleya  Mossia,  rill,.,!  Lord 
Roberts,  which  was  admired. 


T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecombe(gr..  Mr.  Roberts),  , 
good  lot  of  Odi  iuding  forms    of  o!  Halli, 

O.  triumphans,  and  various  forms  of  O.  crispum.     .'- 
Medal  was  awarded  ( 

T.  Stater,  Esq.,  s-an,i  Hall,  WhiteSeld  (gr.,  Hr.  John- 
son), gained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  L.-C.  x  Eudora.  The 
same  amateur  staged  a  fine  form  of  C.  Mosttise  Reineckiana. 

O.  O.  Wrioley,  Esq.,  gained  a  silv-r  Medal  for  a  nicely- 
grown  and  staged  group  of  plants,  chiefly  noticeable  in  which 
were  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossise,  Cypripedium  callosum  var. 
Sandene,  some  fine  pieces  of  Dendrobium  Bensonia-,  &c. 

A.  Ward'-kton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Haslingden  (gr.,  Mr. 
Lofthouse),  had  a  few  choice  urchids,-  the  rarest  of  them 
probably  being  Odontoglossum  crispum  Luciani.  I 
finely-spotted  fonn.  The  plant  exhibited  consisted  of  about 
three  small  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  flowers  were  likewise  small. 
The  plant  figured  in  the  Gardt--  .   December  9, 

ig.  13ti,  seems  to  be  a  larger  form  of  the  plant, 
and    resembles    it    :.i   many    ways  (First-class    Cert 
Cypripedinn:   callosam   var.  Sander,,-  came  from  the-  same 
collection.      Ladia    purpurata    var.    fastuosa    and    Cattleya 
Mossise  Princess  of  Wales  received  each  an  Award  of  Merit. 

E.  H.  Seddox,  Esq.,  Woodbourne,  Brooklands  (gr.,  Mr. 
Milne),  had  a  good  showy  group,  consisting  of  Cattleyas. 
Odontoglossums,  &c.  Cattleya  Mossise  var.  aurea  was  a  fine 
form,  having  a  rich  yellow  throat ;  a  tine  plant  of  Codogyne 
pandurata  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  for  the  group. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.,  Mr.  Pidsley),  - 
handsome  collection  of  plants,  several  being  very  meritorious. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Sobralia  Kienastiana. 
and  Odontoglossum  triumphans  var.  Leonidas.  An  Award  or 
Merit  was  given  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  Elissium, 
and  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  group. 

Mr.  J.  Cspber,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  few  choice  plants. 
and  received  Awards  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Mossise  "  Distinc- 
tion," Lselia  purpurata  var.  "  Lady  Roberts,"  a  fine  rich  flower ; 
and  a  beautiful  variety  of  Thunia  Bensome  superba. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  .<:  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  lovely  lot  of 
plants,  notably  Odontoglossum  crispum  Federation,  O.  c.  Rt. 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  British 
Queen,  all  of  which  received  Awards  of  Merit.  A  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group. 

M.  A.  A.  Pef.ters,  Brus-els,  had  the  beautiful  Eulophiella 
Peetersiana,  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Manchester,  and  which 
received  the  First-class  Certificate  it  richly  deserves.  Awards 
<,f  Merit  were  given  to  L.-C.  x  Massangeana  (L.  tenebrosa  x 
C.  Schilleriana),  L.-C.  X  Herode  (C.  O'Brieniana  X  L.  elegans 
var.  Turneri),  L.-C.  x  elegans  var.  maxima,  Cypripedium  x 
(Lawrenceanum  x  Rothschildianum),  and  a  very  distinct 
Cattleya  Mos--1  lea.     The  group  was  awarded  a 

Vote  of  Thanks. 

Messrs.  Huob  Low  S  C".,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Entield. 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  Cattleya  Mossise  var.  bellissima. 
and  the  same  honour  for  C.  Mosshe  var.  Excellent. 

Messrs.  Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co..  Southgate,  exhibited  a 
good  form  of  Cattleya  Mossire  called  Harold. 

John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Gateacre,  had  a  dozen  good  plants. 
Cattleya  Mendeli  Lord  Kitchener,  and  C.  M.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  receiving  Awards  of  Merit. «  A  Vote  of^Thanks  was 
given  for  the  group. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Timperley,  exhibited  Lselio-Cattleya  x 
Hermann  Holmes  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  Schilleriana) ;  the 
flower  is  intermediate  in  form,  and  very  distinct  in  character  ; 
the  segments  of  the  flower  being  yellowish  with  brownish 
markings. 

Mr.  J.  Robson,  Altrincham,  showed  a  good  hybrid  Cypri- 
pedium, between  C.  Goweriauum  and  C.  Rothschildianum. 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Kkeliho,  Bingley,  Yorks,  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  L.-C.  x  Hippolyta  aurantiaca,  a  very  good  form, 
being  almost  entirely  of  an  orange  colour.  I:  n\ 


THE  SCOTTISH  BORTICOLTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

jVNE  5, At  a  meeting  held  on  the  above  date,  Mr.  A.  J. 

Self,  Cornety  Bank  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  read  an  interesting 
paper,  entitled  "A  Chat  about  Alpine  Plants."  The  title  was 
well  chosen,  for  the  speaker  dealt  with  liis  subject  in  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  manner.  As  Mr.  Self  pointed 
out,  there  are  still  nurserymen  who  do  not  know  what  Alpine 
plants  are,  but  such  a:  e  surely  few  in  these  days  when  the 
public  interest  in  these  plants  is  spreading  fast. 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  from  Lord  Cowper's  garden,  at  Pans. 
hanger,  Herts,  exhibited  flowers  of  two  varieties  of  Beau- 
rnontia;  and  Tree  Preonies,  Tnlipa   -  d  other  flowers 

w.re  sent  from  Togher  House,  Ireland,  by  Mrs.  Alois. 
Messrs.  Todd  £  Co.,  Maitland  Street,  Edinburgh,  showed  a 
potful  of  the  "Marchioness"  white  Viola;  also  a  tine  lot  of 
cut  flowers.  From  Mr.  Smale,  Blackford  Park,  came  a  double 
clematis  "  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,"  and  some  flower  trusses 
of  Rhododendrons. 

A  very  tine  white  seedling  Gloxinia  was  sent  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Chaplin,  St.    Leonard's;    whilst    tine   samp! 

e  and  Mcthven  s  late  June  Broccoli  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Maim.,  gr.,  Craigrnillar. 

Five  new  members  were  proposed. 

Congratulations  on  the  British  occupation  of  Pretoria  were 
sent  to  Her  Majes  Mr  A.  J    Balfour.    The  Secretary 

received  the  following  replj   from  Balmoral : — ■' The  Queen 
thanks  yon  for  the  loyal  ,  DngratUlations  00  I 
occupation   of  Pn   i  li,-i   Majesty's  troops.    (5 

A.  BlGOl 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE  HORTICULTURAL. 

Junk  12.— In  one  of  the  most  "beautiful  and  well-kept 
of  English  College  Gardens,  that  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  at  the  present  time  is  a  delightful  flower  show 
in  itself,  this  Society,  which  was  established  so  far  back  as 
1S24,  held  its  usual  summer  exhibition.  In  common  with  other 
Societies,  this  old-established  one  has  had.  to  sutler  from  a 
diminution  of  exhibitors,  and  of  collections  of  plants,  which 
were  at  one  time  the  boast  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  have 
become  dispersed,  and  but  few  exist  to  take  their  places. 
The  date  was  a  little  early  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  hold  it  during  the  continuance  of  certain  Uni- 
versity functions.  The  weather  wore  a  threatening  look  early 
in  the  day,  but  it  cleared  up,  and  remained  very  fine. 

A  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  classes  for 
Roses,  special  prizes  being  offered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  and  others.  Mr.  Geoboe  Peince  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  three  classes  open  to  all,  and  brought  such  fine 
illustrations  of  the  Oxford  Tea  Scented  Roses  as  to  win  the 
first  prizes,  with  a  good  deal  to  spare.  He  was  1st  with 
thirty  six  and  twenty-four  varieties,  and  also  with  twelve 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  In  these  classes  were  very  fine  blooms  of 
Manvhil  Niel,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Var- 
don,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  The  Bride,  Anna  Olivier, 
Medea,  Innocente  Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet,  Albi  Rosea, 
princess  of  Wales,  Muriel  Grahame,  Safrano,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Md-lle.  M.  Arnaud,  Cleopatra,  Ernest  Metz,  Empress  of  Russia, 
Baroon  Job,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  Roses  were  shown 
in  a  few  classes  by  members,  and  there  were  Iris,  Fancy  and 
Show  Pansies,  Pyrethinms,  &c.  From  Mr.  W.  A.  Briscoe 
came  a  box  ot  good  illustrations  of  cut,  stove,  and  greenhouse 
flowers  ;  and  zonal  Pel  argon  iutus  in  single  trusses  and 
bundles,  were  also  in  good  character. 

Plants  were  represented  by  groups  of  100  superficial  feet- 
Mr.  P.  L.  Hudson,  Pampisford,  had  decidedly  the  best, 
though  a  little  formal  in  arrangement,  zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
pots.  In  one  class  for  twenty-four,  and  in  another  for  twelve 
pots,  6  inches  in  diameter,  furnished  bright  patches  of  colour. 
There  were  small  but  well-grown  specimens  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  both  double  and  siDgle;  and  also  of  Fuchsias. 
Gloxinias  were  a  little  past  their  best.  Stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  somewhat  poor.  The  best  specimen  was  a  fine 
piece  of  Stagshorn  Fern.  Exotic  and  British  Ferns  were 
small,  but  in  good  condition. 

Anions  the  limited  quantity  of  fruits  shown,  were  some  very 
fine  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries  from  Messrs.  Briscoe  & 
Dobbs.  In  the  vegetable  classes  were  good  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatos,  with  baskets  of  salading;  that  which  gained  the 
1st  prize  for  Mr.  Arthur  Mathew,  the  Secretary,  was 
admirable  ;  everything  in  the  best  condition. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  materially  helped  the  show ;  fore- 
most was  an  excellent  strain  of  Gloxinias  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Apthorpe,  Hills  Road,  Cambridge,  which  were  very  highly 
commended.  Mr.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  had  a  large 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  including  Iris,  Pyrethrums,  Violas, 
Ac  ,  and  a  batch  of  plants  of  his  yellow  Carnation,  Lord 
Roberts,  which  was  awftrdjd  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  Mr. 
Ge«  roe  Prince  astonished  taa  visitors  by  stagiDg  superb 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  magnificent  blooms  of  Marechal 
Niel  Roses.  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  florist,  Arnold,  Notts,  had 
examples  of  his  Edwardian  table  and  room  decorations;  and 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  illustrations  of  his 
useful  rural  flower-holders,  filled  with  flowers  in  a  very 
elegant  manner.  R.  D. 


ANCIENT     SOCIETY     OF     YORK 
FLORISTS. 

ANNUAL  OUTING. 
For  several  years  past  the  more  active  members,  accompanied 
by  thtiiriady  friends,  have  had  an  "outing."  Amongst  place& 
hitherto  visited,  may  be  named  Castle  Howard,  Dun- 
combe  Park,  Harewood,  Newburgh  Park,  Grimston  Park, 
and  Temple  Newsam.  The  venue  this  year  was  Byram  Park, 
near  Pontefract.  Byram  is  the  long-established  Yorkshire 
home  of  the  Ramsden  family,  and  the  present  owner  is  Sir 
John  Ramsden. 

Byram  gave  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  and  interest  to  the 
whole  company.  There  are  plenty  of  proofs  that  both  the 
owner  of  Bryam,  and  his  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Taylor, 
take  much  interest  in  horticulture.  The  grounds  are  well 
kept,  and  well  furnished  with  splendid  forest-trees  and 
shrub?,  both  flowering  and  foliage.  There  is  a  fine  lot  of 
well-kept  and  well-arranped  glasshouses  both  for  fruit 
and  plant  cultivation.  In  one  of  the  Peach-houses 
there  is  a  fine  tree  of  the  true  Violette  Hative  Peach,  which 
annually  yields  large  crops  of  very  fine  fruit.  The  tree  in 
question  nearly  fills  a  house  some  40  feet  or  more  in  length. 
It  is  a  standard  —  that  is,  it  was  originally  worked  on  a 
6-feet  stock.  This  stock  or  stem  is  fully  20  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  3  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  border.  It  has 
been  planted  about  forty  years.  I  mention  this  Peach, 
because  on  soils  where  it  succeeds  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
Peaches  to  grow  for  use  from  midsummer  on  wards.  It  has  very 
firm  flesh,  hence  is  a  good  packer,  and  unlike  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  now  grown,  is  not  only  a  noble  looking  fruit, 
but  lit.  The  soil  at  Byram  is  of  a  limestone  nature.  In  the 
plant  houses  were  fine  healthy  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
ami  the  kitchen  garden  crops  looked  well.    Yorkshire  Gardtmer. 


THE    YORKSHIRE    GALA. 

June  13,  14,  15.  — The  forty-second  annual  horticultural 
show  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  was  held 
on  the  above  dates  in  the  Bootham  Field,  York.  Just  as  the 
great  Metropolitan  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  is  a  means  of  horticultural  education 
to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  so  is  the  exhibition  held  at 
York  a  source  of  education,  interest,  and  pleasure  to  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  great  county  of  Yorkshire  and 
adjoining  shires,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  see  a  horti- 
cultural display  unless  it  be  made  in  their  midst.  Happening 
so  soon  after  the  Temple  Show,  one  can  hardly  help  com- 
paring the  one  with  the  other,  or,  we  would  rather  say,  of 
contrasting  them.  Whilst  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  a  competitive  show  only  in  a  limited  sense,  that  at 
York  is  essentially  competitive.  Almost  every  exhibit  there 
was  staged  in  competition  for  definite  money  prizes  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  nurserymen's  exhibits  even  they  were  more  or  less 
competitive,  because  only  four  Gold  Medals  were  awarded, 
and  exhibits  from  the  trade  that  failed  to  get  one  of  these 
had  no  other  medal  or  money  awarded  them.  We  are  not 
concerned  for  the  moment,  however,  with  the  ethics  of 
horticultural  exhibitors,  and  it  is  certainly  not  possible 
to  obtain  an  exhibition  of  importance  in  provincial  cities 
and  towns  like  York,  Shrewsbury,  or  Wolverhampton,  by 
such  means  as  are  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Temple  Show 
io  London. 

The  York  Gala  Committee  with  their  chairman,  Sir 
Christopher  Milward  Knight,  J. P.,  and  their  secretary,  Mr. 
Simmons,  and  other  officers,  have  shown  considerable  en- 
thusiasm and  courage  in  continuing  their  exhibition  in  the 
face  of  very  serious  misfortunes,  such  as  that  three  years  ago 
when  the  tents  and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  destroyed  by  a 
hurricane.  We  could  wish  that  the  show  this  year  had  been 
favoured  with  more  settled  weather,  especially  on  the  first 
day  ;  for  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  next  week  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  exhibition  will  be  held  in  York,  it  is 
feared  that  the  attendance  at  the  Gala  will  suffer,  and  the 
Committee  will  again  be  unable  to  make  a  profit. 

The  York  show  is  remarkable  in  several  respects,  and  in 
ways  that  vary  with  the  district  the  visitor  has  come  from. 
A  London  visitor  marvels  to  see  so  many  fine  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  such  specimen  plants  now  so  seldom  seen  in  the 
Metropolis ;  whilst  a  visitor  from  Shrewsbury  would  doubtless 
be  surprised  to  see  such  a  large  display  of  Orchids  and 
comparatively  so  little  fruit. 

We  should  regret  even  to  be  suspected  of  grumbling  at  the 
Horticultural  Committee,  who  are  exceedingly  courteous,  but 
would  suggest  that  on  a  future  occasion  it  would  be  a  con- 
venience to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Press  if  the  addresses  of  exhibitors  were  put  upon  the 
prize-cards.  Also  that  plants  of  a  class  should  be  placed 
together,  and  each  class  placed  surticiently  distinct  from  the 
others.  Nothing  is  more  inconvenient  for  the  judges,  reporters, 
or  the  public  than  the  grouping  of  one  exhibitor's  plants 
together,  when  some  of  them  belong  to  one  class  and  some  to 
another.  Exhibitors  and  Societies'  Committees  alike  wish  for 
correct  reports,  and  under  the  best  arrangements  the  work  of 
reporting  promptly  is  sufficiently  difficult.  The  area  of  the 
tents,  all  of  which  were  united  with  each  other,  were  in  feet 
as  follows:— 100x100,  120x60,  lSOxGO,  150x50,  150x60,  and 
120  x  50.  Usually  about  55,000  people  visit  the  show 
during  the  three  days.  The  Committee,  Officers,  and  Judges 
lunched  on  the  ground  upon  the  first  day,  when  the  President 
(Alderman  Ryrner,  J. P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  York),  and  the  Very 
Reverend  the  Dean  of  York,  were  amongst  those  who  spoke. 

ORCHIDS. 

Orchids  were  very  well  represented,  as  well  by  competitive 
as  non-competitive  collections.  The  best  "  Table  of  Orchils  ' 
upon  a  space  of  12  feet  by  5  feet,  cut  blooms  or  plants,  but 
"  beauty  of  arrangement  to  be  the  test,"  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham.  The  groundwork  was  very 
largely  composed  of  varieties  of  Cattleya  MosshT,  and  at  the 
back,  upon  two  wire  archways,  some  six  feet  high,  were  placed 
in  glasses  some  flowers  of  L*lia  purpurata,  Dendrobium 
Dalhousieanum,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums, 
&c.  The  group  further  included  Calanthes,  Vanda  teres, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  Cypripedium  niveum  giganteum,  &c. 
The  arches  or  screens  were  the  prettiest  feature  of  the  exhibit, 

e  Cattleyas  at  the  base  seeming  to  need  further  relief. 

The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  John  Rob3on,  Altrincham, 
who  had  a  bank  of  plants  in  which  the  principal  feature  were 
the  Odontoglossums  crispum,  and  O.  Pescatorei.  In  a  glass 
shade  were  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  and  other 
choice  Cypripediums,  Cy rubidiums,  and  Oncidiums,  also 
showed  to  importance  in  this  group.  There  were  two  further 
exhibits,  but  they  were  not  important,  and  the  3rd  prize  was 
withheld,  and  a  fourth  awarded  in  its  place. 

Ten  Oix-Mds  in  bloom  distinct.— Mr.  James  Cypher,  had  again 
1st  prize  here,  showing  Ladia  purpurata,  and  L.  p.  alba, 
Thunia  Marshalli  superba,  Cymbidium  Lowianurn,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  Cattleya  Mossise  splendens,  and 
Lffilia  tenebrosa ;  "2nd,  W.  P.  Burkenshaw,  Esq.,  West  Hill, 
Hessle  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Barker).  We  noticed  in  this  exhibit 
Dendrobium  atro-violaceum,  Oncidium  superbiens,  Thunia 
Veitchiana,  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  &c.  ;  Mr.  John 
Robson,  nurseryman,  Altrincham,  was  awarded  a  3rd  prize  ; 
4th,  the  Executors  of  W.  B.  Stobart,  Esq.,  Spetton  Hill, 
Leeds  (gr.,  Mr.  Levi  Hartley). 


Six  Specimens.  —  Mr.  Cypher  won  here  again,  and  his 
varieties  were  Lielia  purpurata,  L.  p.  Niobe,  Thunia 
Marshalli,  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum,  Cattleya  Mossiai, 
grandis,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria  ;  2nd,  W.  P.  Burkenshaw, 
Esq.,  whose  group  included  Cypripedium  villosum,  Cattleya 
Mossise  Reineckiana,  &c. ;  Mr.  John  Robson  was  3rd. 

There  was  another  class  for  six  specimens,  but  these  were 
to  be  new  or  rare  varieties,  and  made-up  plants  were  not 
admissable.  The  1st  prize  went  to  W.  P.  Burkenshaw,  Esq.  ; 
and  the  "new  or  rare  "plants  were  Cattleya  intermedia 
alba,  C.  Mendeli  Mandw,  C.  Mossia?  Reineckiana,  La>lio- 
Cattleya  Hippolyta,  L.-C.  Wellsiana  albida,  and  Phaius 
bicolor  purpurascens  ;  the  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Walter 
Bateman,  Esq.,  The  Ridge,  Pannal,  Leeds,  who  included 
La-lia  purpurata  alba,  and  a  variety  of  L.  tenebrosa. 

Three  Orchids  and  a  single  specimen. — Three  Orchids  in 
bloom,  new  or  rare,  as  in  the  preceding  class,  were  best  from 
W.  P.  Burkenshaw,  Esq.  ;  but  as  staged  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  decide  which  particular  specimens  were  the 
ones  exhibited  in  the  class;  Colonel  Harrison  Broadley, 
was  2nd. 

The  best  single  specimen  was  a  fine  one  of  Sobralia  ma 
crantha,  from  Colonel  Harrison  Broadley,  Welton  House, 
East  Yorks  (gr.,  Mr.  Chas.  Lawton). 

Four  spetimois,  distinct  (Messrs.  Backhouse's  prizes). — W.  P. 
Burkenshaw,  Esq.,  was  1st  also  in  this  class,  with  nice 
specimens  of  Cattleyas  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gr.  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisborough. 

GROUP3  OF  PLANTS. 

There  is  always  spirited  competition  at  York,  in  the  class 
for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  arranged  to  produce 
artistic  effect.  The  space  permitted  to  each  exhibitor  was 
300  square  feet,  so  that  the  groups  were  not  the  largest  we  see 
during  the  season.  But  they  were  a  very  pretty  and  important 
feature,  and  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  three  best 
groups.  The  judges  after  much  difficulty  gave  the  premier 
prize  to  one  from  E.  B.  Faeer,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Belvedere, 
Harrogate  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Townsend).  The  central  feature  of 
this  design  was  an  improvised  cork-covered  basket  or  stand, 
supported  by  four  rustic  and  crooked  pillars.  In  the  basket 
was  a  fine  Palm,  and  its  sides  and  pillars  were  adorned  with 
very  choice  Odontoglossums.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
groups,  the  surface  was  relieved  by  tall  specimen  plants,  and 
others  made  into  columns.  The  Palms,  Codiasums,  atd 
Odontoglossums  were  the  choicest  of  the  plants  in  the 
group. 

Next  in  point  of  honour  was  placed  an  exhibit  from  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  nurseryman,  Leamington.  This  design  included  a 
sort  of  pyramidal  arrangement  in  the  centre,  with  round  cork- 
covered  bridges  extending  from  the  front  corners  of  the  group 
towards  the  centre ;  and  the  exhibit  would  have  been 
exceedingly  good  had  it  been  carried  out  in  a  lighter  style. 
The  centre  feature  was  too  overpowering,  otherwise  the 
plants  used  in  the  group  were  extremely  good  specimens.  The 
3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  brightest  looking  group  of  the 
lot,  and  the  Codiseums  that  adorned  it  were  of  very  superior 
colour.  This  exhibit  lost  a  better  place  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants,  showing  less  of  that  style  at  present 
popular,  as  well  as  common,  in  the  construction  of  these 
miscellaneous  groups  at  exhibitions,  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  represent  the  most  exemplary  method  of  grouping 
for  effect.  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  gr.  to  Mrs.  Gdrney  Pease, 
Woodside,  Darlington,  obtained  the  4th  prize  ;  and  the  other 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  R.  SmpsoN  &  Son,  Selby. 

There  was  a  number  of  smaller  groups  of  particular  kinds 
of  plants,  arranged  also  for  effect,  upon  a  space  in  most  cases 
of  12  ft.  by  5  ft.  The  best  of  these  were  the  following  :— 
Group  of  Gloxinias  from  S.  Latham,  Esq.,  Elm  Bank,  York 
(gr.,  Mr.  John  Haw);  a  group  of  Roses  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hutchinson,  Kirbyinoorside ;  a  superb  group  of  Malmaison 
and  other  Carnations  from  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft 
(1st  prize) ;  a  group  of  Carnations  from  Messrs.  M.  Campbell 
&  Son  ;  a  group  of  Roses  from  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son, 
Bedale  ;  and  a  group  of  Calceolarias  from  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ling, 
croit,  York  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Skill). 

SPECIMEN   PLANTS. 

The  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  twelve  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  (Orchids  excluded)  was  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham.  He  had  Bougainvillea  Cypheri, 
Pimelea  Hendersoni,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Eri.a  Caven- 
dishiana,  Brumfelsia  eximia,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum, 
Erica  ventricosa  alba  tincta,  Pho-nocoma  prolifera  Barnesii, 
Erica  ventricosa  magnifica,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Wardi, 
Erica  ventricosa  grandiflora,  and  Aphelexis  macrantha  rosea  ; 
altogether  a  very  fine  lot.  Mr.  W.  Vause  was  2nd,  and 
included  a  pretty  Allamanda,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Vinca 
rosea,  V.  alba,  &c. 

The  best  collection  of  six  such  plants  was  also  from  Mr. 
Cypher.  His  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana  wasof  a  capital  colour, 
and  the  rest  of  his  plants  (mostly  identical  in  species  with 
some  in  the  preceding  class)  were  good  ;  Mr.  W."  Vause 
was  2nd. 

Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  also  1st  for  three  plants,  showing  Pho>- 
nocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and 
Erica  Cavendishi. 

The  best  single  specimen  stove  plant  was  one  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  from  Mr.  W.  Vause.  It  was  a  well  flowered 
plant,  but  the  green  stalk  vied  with  the  scarlet  spathes  in  an 
attempt  to  attract  notice ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
another  specimen  of  the  same  species  from  Mr.  Cypher,  who 
was  2nd  ;  3rd  prize  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease. 

The  best  single  specimen  greenhouse  plant  was  one  of  E. 
ventricosa  magnifica,  from  Mr.  W.  Vause. 
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The  class  for  "six  ornamental  fine  foliage  or  variegated 
plants"  brought  some  splendid  specimens  from  Mr.  J.  Cypher. 
Some  of  his  Palms  were  about  10  feet  high.  There  were  Kentia 
Forsteriana,  K.  australis,  K.  Belmoreana,  Livistona,  two 
excellent  Codueums,  and  others.  These  were  raised  around  a 
high  statue  in  a  bell-shaped  tent.  The  2nd  prize  was  taken 
by  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  and  included  some  very  fine  Palms 
and  Cod i a- urns. 

The  best  trio  of  ornamental  fine  foliage  plants  was  from 
Colonel  Harrison  Broadley,  who  had  a  marvellous  specimen 
of  Kentia  Forsteriana,  also  very  gocd  plants  of  Dasylirion 
gracile,  and  Codireum  majesticum  ;  the  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  whose  best  plant  was  one  of  Cycas 
revoluta.  The  Kentia  Belmoreana,  and  Codiftum  Queen 
Victoria,  being  large  but  not  in  good  condition;  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  3rd. 

The  best  specimen  of  single-flowered  Azalea  indica  was  a 
rosy  -  red  variety,  named  Holfordiana.  Apart  from  this 
plant,  Azaleas  were  not  particularly  good,  the  season  being 
now  far  advanced. 

The  best  Coditeums  exhibited  in  a  class  for  three  specimens 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Sox,  and  two  of  them 
deserve  considerable  commendation;  2nd,  Mrs.  Gurney 
Pease,  whose  best  specimen  was  one  of  the  variety  Aigbur- 
thiensis. 

Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son  were  also  the  best  exhibitors 
in  a  class  for  one  specimen  Codiaeum  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Vause 
was  2nd. 

Six  exotic  Ferns  were  shown  very  well  by  Mrs.  Gurney 
Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington  (gr,  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre),  and  the 
specimens  were  very  fine  ones,  including  Davallia  fijiensis, 
Gleichenia  rupestris,  Davallia  Mooreana,  Davallia  bullata, 
Adiantum  concinnum,  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  Messrs. 
R.  Simpson  &.  Son  were  2nd,  including  a  beautiful  Gleichenia 
of  moderate  size;  3rd,  Rev.  G.  Yeates,  Heworth  Vicarage, 
York.  The  best  specimen  Fern  was  one  of  Davallia  fijiensis 
plumosa,  from  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  and  the  best  trio  of  Ferns 
was  from  the  same  exhibitor.  The  varieties  were  Davallia 
Mooreana,  and  an  Adiantum.  The  Rev.  G.  Yeates  was  2nd, 
who  had  a  very  beautiful  plant  of  Adiantum  Williamsii. 

Several  collections  of  Hardy  Ferns  were  also  shown. 

Lilium  longiflorum  Harrissii,  was  shown  in  a  class  for  six 
plants  by  several  competitors.  The  winning  plants  were  more 
than  5  feet  high. 

FLORIST'S  FLOWERS  IN  POTS. 

Calceolarias.— Of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  there  was  a  good 
show.  The  1st  prize  for  eight  plants  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hutchinson,  and  they  were  of  good  strain,  and  well  culti- 
vated; 2nd,  A.  Wilson,  Esq.  ;  and  3rd,  S.  Latham,  Esq., 
Elm  Bank,  York  (gr.,  Mr.  Jno.  Haw). 

The  class  for  four  plants  was  won  by  the  same  exhibitor  as 
the  preceding  class ;  and  the  2nd  pri2e  by  T.  F.  Wood,  Esq., 
Nunthorpe(gr.,  Mr.  John  Young). 

Ttiberous-rooted  Bctjonias  were  shown  in  a  class  for  eight 
plants,  and  there  was  a  very  fine  lot  from  Peter  Kirbv,  Esq., 
York(gr.,  Mr.  Jos.  Haigh).  A  single-flowered  variety,  pink, 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  all  of  them  were  superior  in 
point  of  strain.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Wharton, 
Burton  Grange,  York  (gr.,  Mr.  Geo.  Clarke) ;  and  the  3rd  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  York. 

Pelargoniums  were  splendid,  such  as  are  now  never  seen  in 
London,  unless  from  Mr.  Turner.  The  best  group  of  twelve 
plants  of  show  varieties  was  from  Mrs.  Tetlev,  Fox  Hill, 
Weetwood,  Leeds  (gr.,  Mr.  Isaac  Eastwood),  who  was  the 
only  exhibitor  in  this  class,  and  in  that  for  six  plants.  Mrs. 
Tetley  was  1st  for  three  show  varieties  also  ;  and  for  eight 
fancy  varieties. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  quite  a  blaze  of  colour  from  Mrs. 
Tetley.  The  plants  were  5  feet  across,  abundantly  flowered, 
and  in  every  sense  commendable.  She  was  1st  prize  winner 
in  the  class  for  twelve  plants  of  "  Zonal,  Nosegay,  or  hybrid 


varieties;    and  Mr.   H.    Pvbus,   Monkton    Moor, 
Leeds,  was  2nd. 

Mrs.  Tetley  was  the  best  exhibitor,  too,  in  the  class  for  six 
plants  ;  and  Mr.  Pybus  was  again  2nd. 

Then  in  a  class  for  six  hybrid  Nosegay  varieties  that  included 
such  sorts  as  Vesuvius,  Niphetos,  Lord  Harris,  Ac,  Mrs. 
Tetley  had  the  premier  prize ;  and  also  in  a  class  fornine  double- 
flowered  varieties  in  which  she  also  showed  very  finely. 
Messrs.  Simpson  &  Son,  Selby,  were  2nd  in  this  class,  and  in 
that  for  three  plants. 

Ivy-leaved  varieties  too  were  shown  grandly,  especially  by 
Mrs.  Tetlby  and  Mr.  Pybds. 

Fuchsias  were  shown  as  pyramids,  tine,  and  6  feet  high.  The 
1st  prize  for  six  plants  was  won  by  Miss  Wharton  ;  and  the 
2nd  prize  by  Mrs.  Tetley,  who  had  1st  for  three  plants. 

Colens  were  not  of  special  character,'  but  there  were  several 
c  Elections  of  six  plants  each,  some  of  them  being  4  feet  across . 

ROSES. 

Had  the  season  been  a  little  earlier,  we  should  have  seen  a 
magnificent  display  of  Rose*  at  York,  for  which  there  were 
eight  classes,  and  liberal  prizes  offered.  One  class  called  for 
seventy-two  blooms.  Under  the  circumstances  there  were 
more  shown  than  could  have  been  expected. 

The  1st  prize  for  seventy-two  blooms  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Habkness  &  Suns,  Beilale  and  Hitch  in.  There  were  tine 
blooms  of  Man'-chal  Niel,  J.  D.  Puwlc,  Muriel  Grahaine 
Princess of  Wales,  Niphetos,  Bridesmaid,  The  Bride.Cathe^ 
line  Mermet,  Duke    of  Wellirg^n,  Ac.    which    were  much 


better  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  2nd  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  May,  Bedale. 

The  firm  just  mentioned  won  1st  prize  for  forty-eight 
distinct  varieties,  and  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  staging 
good  blooms  in  each  case. 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  had  the  best  collection  of  twenty- 
four  distinct  varieties,  and  some  of  these  were  of  com- 
mendable merit,  and  had  presumably  been  grown  under 
cover  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  who  had 
a  very  large  proportion  of  deep-coloured  hybrid  perpetuals. 

The  1st  prize  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hutchinson. 

Twelve  white  or  yellow  Roses  were  best  from  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son,  who  had  very  pretty  blooms  of  Madame 
Hoste,  K.  A.  Victoria,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Mareehal  Niel,  and  Niphetos. 

The  1st  prize  for  eighteen  distinct  Ro3es  from  amateurs 
was  from  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

OTHER  CUT  FLOWERS. 

There  were  cut  flowers  shown  of  a  large  number  of  species, 
but  we  can  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more  important.  Some 
of  the  best  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  were 
from  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  garden. 

There  were  excellent  displays  of  hardy  flowers  on  spaces 
not  exceeding  18  feet  by  5  feet.  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co., 
Worcester,  took  the  leading  prize  with  freshest  bunches  of 
choice  flowers,  and  relieved  by  seven  spikes  of  Eremuruj 
robustus,  and  E.  himalayicus.  Irises  and  large  single- 
flowered  Pseonies,  were  exceedingly  pretty  in  this  group,  In- 
carvillea  Delavayi,  Onosma  taurica,  Hemerocallis  rutilans, 
Lilium  longiflorum,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  pretty  varieties  of 
Aquilegia,  Lilium  testaceum,  &c.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  group  of  but  little  less  excellence,  from  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness &  Son,  Hitchin  and  Bedale.  Some  of  the  Irises  (espe- 
cially the  variety  Queen  of  England,  a  pale-coloured  flower, 
were  beautiful.  The  bunches  of  miscellaneous  flowers  were 
all  of  them  representative  of  popular  species  ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hutchinson. 

Forty-eight  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  were  shown  capitally 
by  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Boshby,  N.B.  ;  the  2nd  prize  going  to 
Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B. 

Twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers  brought  a  1st  prize  for 
Mrs.  Mellish,  Worksop  (gr  ,  Mr.  G.  Mallinder).  This  was 
the  place  where  the  now  famous  Sunflower  first  appeared. 
Sir  Joseph  Pease  was  2nd. 

FLORAL  DESIGNS. 

By  far  the  most  important  class  for  florists'  designs,  was 
one  for  the  best  exhibit  and  greatest  variety  iu  floral  designs, 
for  which  two  prizes,  together  making  .£17,  were  offered.  Mr. 
Jas.  Summers,  florist,  Sunderland,  won  the  1st  prize  of  tlO, 
with  neatly-executed  designs  of  a  very  formal  and  imitative 
style  ;  Mr.  Cbas.  Simpson,  florist,  York  and  Scarborough,  was 
2ad;  and  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  florist,  Cottingham,  also  exhibited 
well  in  this  class. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  single  bouquet  was  won  by  M  srs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  who  had  a  lovely  shower-bouquet 
of  Orchids  arranged  with  exemplary  taste  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Geo. 
Webster,  Sunderland. 

Messrs.  Perkins  were  to  the  front  again  for  two  hand- 
bouquets,  in  one  the  predominant  colour  being  scarlet,  in  the 
other  mauve— the  particular  mauve  obtained  in  certain 
Cattleyas  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Jas.  Summers,  Sunderland.  The  best 
two  batl-bouquets,  and  the  best  bridal-bouquets,  were  also 
from  Messrs.  Perkins;  Mr.  Jas.  Summers  following  in  both 


A  hand-basket  of  cut-flowers  was  shown  ta  the  same  eft'ert, 
so  far  as  the  two  exhibitors  named  above  were  concerned,  in 
two  classes,  from  one  of  which  Orchids  were  excluded.  The 
best  stand  or  epergne  of  cut  flowers,  however,  came  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Webster,  Sunderland. 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Early  iu  June  a  practical  gardener  does  not  expect  to  see 
exhibited  such  a  quantity  of  choice  fruit  as  is  yearly  got 
together  at  Shrewsbury.  It  was  well  represented  however  at 
York,  and  generally  the  quality  was  good. 

The  most  important  class  was  one  for  a  decorated  table  of 
ripe  fruit,  the  decorations  to  consist  wholly  of  cut  Mowers, 
foliage,  and  plants  in  pot«,  silver  plats  and  the  like  excluded. 
The  space  allowed  was  10  feet  by  4  feet  G  inches.  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe  once  again  proved  his  capacity  to  exhibit  fruit 
successfully  by  winning  tli3  1st  prize  for  Sir  Josepi 
Tease,  Bt.  He  had  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  aud 
two  bunches  of  Fosters'  Seedling  Grapes  in  baskets,  Charlotte 
Rothschild  Pine,  two  Melons,  Peaches  Grosse  Miguonne, 
Lord  Napier,  and  Early  Alfred;  Plums  Transparent  Gage, 
and  Purple  Imperial;  Cherries  Doffnt>n,  Bigarreau  Napoleon; 
Pig  Brown  Turkey.  The  fruit  was  of  excellent  qualicy,  and 
the  table  was  decorated  with  consummate  effect.  Twoeleg;mt 
glasses  furnished  with  Masdevallias  were  the  leading  feature 
in  the  decorations,  with  suitable  tracny  and  smaller  glasses 
containing  Orchid  flowers.  Total  number  of  points  127  out  ot 
a  possible  \3o.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Bark  ird  (trr., 
Mr.  James  Tullett).  The  Black  Grapes  in  tins  i  ase  were  vexj 
good,  but  the  white  ones  poor.  Figs  were  capital,  si  were 
Nertarines.  The  decorations,  iu  which  Odontoglossum 
blooms  were  predominant,  were  very  charming:  total 
number  of  points,  102;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Summers,  H  wist,  ■ 
land,  who  had  ninety-five  points;  4th,  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rixoton,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derbyshire  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodaere),  who  obtained  eighty-eight  points.  There  ■ 
other  exhibit. 

For  -.i  collection  of  fruits  of  six  kin  Is.  the  tlWCCSSful  c:mi 


petitor  was  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.  He  had  three  bunches 
each  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Chasselas  Napoleon  Crape* 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peaea.  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  Hutton  Hall 
Greenflesh  Melon,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Almost  equal  to 
the  fine  exhibit  just  noticed  was  one  from  Lord  ^t.  Oswald, 
Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield  (gr.,  Mr.  John  Easter),  who  was  2nd  ; 
Lord  Barnard  being  3rd. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  four  kinds  was  also  won  by 
Sir  Joseph  Pease  ;  A.  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  being  2nd. 

Grapes,  Pea:he?,  No^nHnes,  <£c— The  best  three  bunches  of 
black  Grapes  were  Black  Hamburgh,  from  Lidy  Hawki* 
Wighill  Park,  Tadcaster  (gr.,  Mr.  Wm.  Gates);  and  the  2nd 
prize  exhibit  was  the  same  variety  from  Lady  Beaumont  (gr.. 
Mr.  W.  Nicholson).  There  were  several  other  exhibits  in  this 
class.  White  Grapes  were  fewer  ;  the  1st  prize  was  gained  by 
Lady  Beaumont,  who  had  Buckland's  Sweetwater;  and 
Foster's  Seedling,  from  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  was  2nd. 

The  best  Nectarioes  Lord  Napier,  were  shown  by  Sir 
Joseph  Pease  ;  the  Earl  of  Harrington  being  2nd. 

There  were  ten  dishes  of  Peaches  staged,  and  the  best 
were  Grosse  Mignonne,  from  Colonel  Harri.-on,  Brcadey ; 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Hemsley  (gr.,  Mr. 
Williams),  being  2nd,  with  Hale's  Early  ;  and  the  Right  Hon. 
F.  J.  Saville  Foljambe,  3rd. 

J.  Cobbett,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Pine-apple. 

The  best  exhibit  of  twelve  Tomatos  was  from  Sir  J.  W. 
Pease,  who  had  even,  heavy  fruits  of  Sutton's  Perfection. 
There  were  four  other  exhibitors. 

There  were  only  three  dishes  of  Strawbe-ries  shown,  and 
two  of  Cherries.  Of  fine  dishes  of  Figs,  the  best  was  from 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  were  Brown  Turkey.  There 
were  fourteen  Melons  staged. 

Not  many  vegetables  were  shown.  The  1st  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  for  collections  were  won  by  Sir 
Joseph  Pease. 

NURSERYMEN'S  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 
George  Yeld,  Esq.,  Clifton  Cottage,  York,  showed  cut 
flowers  of  cross-bred  Iris  and  Hemerocallis,  raised  at  York. 
H.  Apricot  from  H.  flavaxH.  Middendorfi,  raised  some  years 
ago,  is  very  rich  in  colour,  and  of  very  regular  form.  The 
newest  variety  is  Patience,  from  H.  HavaandH  Sieboldi,  and 
the  seedling  largely  combines  the  colour  of  H.  Sieboldi,  with 
the  habit  of  H.  flava.  Other  seedlings  of  Hemerocallis  were 
pretty,  as  were  most  of  the  Irises,  Centaureas,  Montana,  and 
sulphurea,  from  seed  collected  in  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  had 
large  flowers  of  very  pale  sulphur  colour.  Mr.  Yeld,  it  may 
be  remembered  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Hybridisation 
Conference  at  Chiswick. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton  Bradford,  York- 
shire, in  a  very  choice  group  of  Orchids,  had  a  capital  plant 
ofLailiacinnabarina,  and  a  good  form  of  Cattleya  Reineckiana. 
The  best  of  the  Cattleyas,  however,  were  C.  Hossias  Wagneri, 
pure  white,  with  orange-yellow  markings  on  side  of  lip,  but 
not  new  ;  and  Lslia  Cattleya  (L.  purpurata  ■  C  ittleya  Mossia- 
grande),  with  tinted  petals  and  sepals,  and  richlv  coloured 
lip  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veiti  h  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  London,  had  a 
group  ot  particularly  choice  Orchids,  in  wbi<h  then  were 
superb  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mosshe  and  MeLdeli.  L,<  lio- 
Cattleyas  were  also  very  flue;  L.-C.  Canhamiana.  L.-C. 
Hippolita  splendens,  L.-C.  Daphne  superba,  L.-C.  Aphrodite 
alba,  &c.  The  most  distinct  of  the  Ladio-Cattleyas,  however, 
was  the  rich  orange-coloured  L.-C.  G.  S.  Ball.  The  beautiful 
Laelia  majalis  was  represented  well,  and  there  were  several 
choice Cypripediums,  LfeliaDigbyaua,  Epidendrum  vitellinum, 
&c.  (Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  and  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  showed  a  group  of  Orchids,  including 
choice  varieties  of  Cattleyas  Mossia-  and  Mendeli.  A  particu- 
larly pretty  C.  Mendeli,  with  nearly  white  flowers,  was  named 
Marguerite,  and  a  richly-coloured,  vtry  dark  C.  Mossi,.  , 
named  Excels;e.  The  seldom  seen,  but  very  pretty.  Lselia 
majalis,  with  two  blooms;  Brassavola  Digbyana,  &c,  were 
also  noticed. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  £  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,   1 
showed  an  extensive  group  of    miscellaneous  plants,    with 
Carnations  as  a  conspicuous  feature.    The  arrangement  was 
much  the  same  as  the  firm's  groupat  the  recent  TcmpleShow. 
A  group  of  Malmaison  type  Carnations  was  splendid;  Lord 
Welby,  crimson  :  Thora,  white  ;   Baldwin,  pink  ;    Mrs.  Tre- 
lawny,    salmon-red;    The     Shah,    deep    rose,    with    whitish 
margins  ;   James  Seymour,   pink  ;    and  Mrs.    Martin  Smith, 
pale  rosa  colour,  were  the  magnificent  varieties  represented. 
Cecilia    has    large,    Malmaison  like  flowers  of  lemon-; 
colour,  but  the  grass  is  that  of  a  border  variety.     Of   true 
border  varieties,  Henry  James,   salmon-md  ;    S.  J.   Brookf, 
yellow  ground,  edged  rose  ;  Minerva,   pure  white  ;  Herbert  J 
Cutbush,  the  new  crimson  variety,  figured  in  our  k  | 
the  Temple  Show  ;  the  old  Germania,  and  Duke  of  York   deep 
crimson,  were  all  finely  shown.     There   were  also  E 
variety,  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisii,  Caladiums,  Cordylite^, 
Coiieeum  Mrs.  McLeod,  and  other  miscellaneous  plants,  made 
a  graud  exhibit     Messrs.  Cltbush  al.^o  brought  from  Loadou 
a  score  of  clipped  Yew-trees.  Box,  &&  (Gold  Med 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  .v  Co.,  Worcester,  had  an  ex:eusi\ , 
of  plants  upon   the  grass,  and  it  represented  a   very    great 
variety  <•(  stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants,  indue 
Codiseums  and  Conifers,    There  were  excellent  Anthurium^, 

1,    A  c 

Mr.  P.O.  Edwards,  Lee. Is.  had  a  group  of  n  i>eellaneous 
plants,  inclusive  of  tarnations  in  Aower.     Also  Bowei 
Viola  Baden-Powell,  white  with  purple  kuu 
V     in  sa  ol  Ed 

U  ssrs    I  ■  ■       ■  ,■ . 
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Strawberries  of  the  varieties  Mentmore,  Pillbaskefc,  and  Climax 
(Gold  Medal). 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  showed 
tuberous -rooted  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  growing  plants  of 
their  new  early  Pea  Pioneer,  the  bine  of  which  was  thickly  set 
with  filled  pods. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lnngport  Nurseries,  Somerset,  had 
a  very  large  collection  of  cut  flowers,  showing  their  specialties 
of  Pyrpthrmn  roseum,  trefl  and  herbaceous  P;yonies,Gaillardias, 
and  other  hardy  flowers,  besides  blooms  of  many  varieties  of 
Hippeastrums. 

Messrs.  Dicksons'  cut  flowers  from  Chester  were  more 
representative  of  the  general  hardy  flower-garden,  and  the 
kinds  shown  were  represented  in  capital  quality.  Irises  were 
conspicuous,  and  there  was  much  variety  in  these.  Pyrethrnms 
were  good  also.  Papaver  midicaule  miniatum,  several  varieties 
of  Centaurea  montana,  including  the  pretty  mauve-coloured 
one,  named  rubra;  Muscari  pliimosum,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Perd  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood, 
London,  showed  a  groun  of  Gloxinias  and  cut  flowers  of  single 
and  double-llowered  Begonias.  ' 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  of.  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds,  showed  a 
number  of  Alpine-plants  in  a  temporary  rockery  upon  the 
stage. 

Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham  and  Manchester, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in 
which  some  well  coloured  Codhrums  showed  to  advantage, 
and  a  group  of  plant*  of  a  decorative  variety  of  Pelargonium 
was  the  most  striking  feature. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  had  a  charming  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas;  also  cut  CarnatioDs. 


MISCELLANEOUS    SOCIETIES. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment.—The  opening  m^etingof  the  Summer  Session  was  held 
at  St.  John's  Parish-room  on  Thursday,  May  31,  Mr.  G. 
Brook  presiding  over  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hockey 
of  Yatton  was  the  lecturer,  his  subject  beirjg,  "  The  Kitchen 
Gardener,  and  what  is  Expected  of  Him."~ln  a  clear  and 
concise  manner  he  described  the  most  suitable  position  for  a 
vegetable-garden,  the  soil  best  fitted  generally  for  vegetables, 
with  the  best  methods  of  treating  it;  advocating  good 
drainage,  trenching,  effectual  manuring,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  laid  on.  •  With  regard  to  manuring,  he 
insisted  strongly  on  the  advantage  of  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  to  gardeners  especially,  in  the  use  of  chemical 
manures.  He  also  advised  all  to  keep  a  complete  diary  of  all 
their  operations,  for  reference,  as  well  as  comparison  of  one 
season's  results  with  another  He  claimed  for  kitchen  gar- 
dening that  it  was  the  highest  point  in  the  gardener's  opera- 
tions, and  urged  the  constant  endeavour  to  secure  the  best 
possible  results.    W.  E.  G. 


The  Weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  June  3  to  June  it,  1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 
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week  commenced  with  thunderstorms  in  the  south,  and  fine 
weather  in  the  north  ;  rain  continued  to  fall  frequently  in  the 
south-west  and  west  throughout  the  week,  and  gradually 
extended  to  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  temperature  was  3=  or  4°  below  the  mean  in  'Scotland, 
E.,'  and  '  England,  N.E.,'  and  just  equal  to  it  in  '  Scotland, 
N.'  Elsewhere  it  was  above  the  normal,  the  excess  ranging 
from  1°  in  'England,  E.,'  and  the  '  Channel  Islands,'  to  4°  in 
1  Ireland,  N.'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded  mostly 
either  on  the  3rd  or  4th,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  week  in  the 
extreme  E.  and  N.E.  They  ranged  from  81°  in  'England,  S.,' and 
78°  in 'England,  S.W.,'  to  68°  in  '  England,  N.E.,' and  to  G7° 
in  the  '  Channel  Islands.'  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which 
were  registered  during  the  early  or  middle  part  of  the  week, 
ranged  from  35°  in  ' Scotland,  W.,'  and  36°  in  Scotland,  E.' 
and  'England,  N.E.,'  to  453  in  'England,  E.'  and  to 51°  in  the 
'  Channel  Islands.' 

"The  rainfall  exceeded  the  mean  in  '  England,  S.W.,' and 
'Ireland,  S.,'  and  was  just  equal  to  it  in  'England,  E.  ;'  in 
all  other  districts  it  was  less  than  the  normal. 

"The  bright  sunshine  varied  greatly;  it  was  generally 
deficient  in  the  north  and  east,  and  in  excess  elsewhere.  The 
percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  55  in  '  Eng- 
land, S.,'  and  53  in  the  '  Channel  Islands,'  to  24  in  '  England, 
N.E./  and  23  in  '  Scotland,  E.'  " 


Remarks.— The  weather  has  been  bright  and  worm,  the  wind 
having  changed  from  the  north  to  a  southerly  direction  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  week.     Showers  fell  on  three  days. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  June  0,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"The  weather  during  this  period  varied  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Over  Great  Britain  the 
earlier  half  of  the  week  was  generally  fine  and  dry,  with 
however,  a  good  deal  of  fog  on  the  east  and  north-east  coasts. 
Later  on,  very  variable  conditions  prevailed,  thunderstorms 
alternating  with  fine,  tbright  intervals.      Over  Ireland   the 


DAMAGE  FROM  Hail.— On  Monday  afternoon 
this  neighbourhood  {Cole  Orton,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch) 
was  visited  by  a  severe  hailstorm,  and  although 
the  storm  of  hail  did  not  last  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  it  broke  nearly  all  the  glass  in  the 
houses  here.  Over  30,000  squares  being  smashed, 
and  all  the  crops  underneath  of  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Tomatos,  and  Cucumbers,  were  destroyed  by  the  hail 
and  broken  glass.  Some  of  the  hailstones  were 
.'in. -lies  in  diameter,  and  the  ground  was  white  with 
them.  The  earth  was  strewn  with  tree-leaves, 
small  branches,  and  fruit,  and  the  vegetables  are 
riddled  and  smashed  up.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  more  than  £500.   G.  Maynard. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

■ — ■ 

Beetle  on  Godetias  :  A  Young  Gardener.  The 
insect  is  Haltica  ericeti.  For  treatment,  see 
reply  to  "  W.  S." 

Centaureas  with  White  Foliage  :  W.  P.  C. 
ragusiua,  a  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  appearing 
in  June  and  July,'  was  once  very  popular  ;  but 
it  has  of  late  years  given  way  to  C.  Cineraria, 
syn.  C.  candidissima,  a  taller  plant  than  the 
preceding,  but  with  very  white,  downy,  compound 
leaves  ;  lowest  bipinnatitid  ;  upper  ones  pinnate- 
laciniated.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  appear 
in  July  and  August. 

"  Corycius  senex"  begs  to  intimate  that  he  will 
be  found  in  the  Georgics,  and  does  not  at  present 
desire  to  have  any  other  address. 

Dendrobium  Devonianum,  untimely  growth  in. 
H.  S.  S.  It  is  not  always  possible  with  freshly 
imported  plants  to  have  the  growth  made  in  the 
normal  manner  or  at  the  right  season.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
fair  amount  of  growth  in  the  East  Indian-house, 
by  affording  abundance  of  water,  at  this  season,' 
and  then  be  rested  in  a  rather  lower  temperature, 
and  much  less  moisture  afforded — only  as  much 
as  will  prevent  the  stems  (pseudo-bulbs)  from 
shrivelling.  The  plant  usually  makes  its  growth 
after  the  flowers  fade — that  is  in  June  or  early  in 
July.  Do  not  remove  the  pseudo-bulbs  that  the 
plant  has  already  made.  It  will  probably  flower 
next  year  at  its  proper  season. 

Grapes  :  Perplexed.  Your  Grapes  are  affected  by 
spot,  due  to  a  fungus,  Gl.-eosporiuin.  Spray  them 
early  in  the  season  with  sulphide  of  potassium, 
half -ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Destroy  by  fire 
all  affected  berries. 

Holly-leaves  :  Cheshire.  The  leaves  are  affected 
with  the  Holly-fly  (Thytomyza  ilicis).  Sweep  up 
all  affected  leaves  as  far  as  possible,  and  burn 
them. 

Insect  on  Onions  :  J.  B.  Bibio  hortulanus,  a  rare 
dipterous  fly.  The  yellow  examples  are  females, 
the  black  ones  are  the  males. 

Insects  on  Stocks  :  W.  S.  From  the  description 
you  give  of  the  insect,  and  the  condition  o"f  the 
foliage  submitted,  your  Stocks  are  probably 
attacked  by  the  Turnip  Flea  -  Beetle  (Haltica 
nemorum).  Encourage  root  action  by  liberal 
waterings.     Numbers   of  the   beetles  could   be 


trapped  by  holding  a  piece  of  freshly-tarred 
canvas  between  the  plants,  and  gently  tapping 
the  flower-heads  with  the  hand  on  the  side  oppo- 
site the  tray.  The  beetles  will  leap  from  the 
plants  in  the  direction  of  the  tray,  and  any 
alighting  upon  it  would  be  caught  in  the  tar, 
which  must  be  kept  sticky.  Dressings  of  lime, 
gypsum,  and  gypsum  and  lime  have  been  used  as 
a  remedy  with  partial  results. 

Laburnum  Sport  :  Several  Correspondents.  The 
well  known  Cytisus  Adami,  originating  from 
budding  Cytisus  purpureus  on  to  C.  Laburnum. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  rjood  as  to  consult 
the  follotoing  number.  —  C.  W.  D.  Cytisus 
biflorus. — W.  H.  M.  Datura  cornigera.  —  Y. 
Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum. — R.  Macfee.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Pelar- 
goniums, or  other  florists'  flowers. — Pengrvla. 
We  cannot  name  varieties  of  Rhododendrons. 
Send  them  to  some  nurseryman  who  grows  them 
largely.  —  Tits,  Alresford.  1,  Probably  an  Acaly- 
pha ;  2,  Anthericum  lineare  variegatum ;  3, 
Pancratium  illyricum  ;  4,  Oxalis  Acetosella  ;  5, 
Thalietrutn  aquilegifolium  atropurpureum ;  6, 
Saxifragra  granulata  flore  -  pleno ;  7,  Ribes 
luteum  ;  8,  Euonymus  europseus  ;  9,  Viburnum 
Lantana ;  10,  Poa  trivialis  variegata. — M.  T., 
Arundel.  1,  Tillandsia  splendens;  2,  Dendro- 
bium moschatum ;  3,  Trachelospermum  jas- 
minoides  ;  4,  Bifrenaria  Harrisonise. — J.  T., 
Dartford.  1,  Anguloa  Ruckeri  ;  2,  Lycaste 
Deppei;  3,  Vanda  tricolor;  4,  Spartium  jun- 
ceum  ;  5,  Weigela  hortensis. — O.  S.  W.  Appa 
rently  Crataegus  coccinea,  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  from  a  withered  scrap. — A.  McD.  1,  Spi- 
raea opulifolia  ;  2,  Lonicera  alpigena  ;  3,  shrivelled 
beyond  recognition.  —  Min.  Specimen  much 
shrivelled,  apparently  Ornithogalum  arabicum. — 
T.  H.  O.  P.  1,  Spiraea  bella  ;  2,  Syringa  Emodi ; 
3,  Syringa  persica  ;  4,  Berberis  empetrifolia  ;  5, 
Berberis  Darwini. — E.  F.  H.  1,  Fraxinus  Ornus  ; 
2,  Pyrus  torminalis  ;  3,  Tilia  platyphyllos  var. 
asplenifolia ;  4  Sisyrhynchium  Bermudianum. — 
A  Fifty  Years'  Subscriber.  How  glad  we  are  to 
be  of  service  to  bo  old  a  friend  !  Reseda  alba, 
South  Europe;  biennial. — Ignoramus.  1,  Digi- 
talis lutea ;  2,  Anchusa  italica  ;  3,  Asplenium 
marinum  ;  4,  Pteris  argyrea ;  5,  Nephrodium 
spinulosum ;  6,  Nephrodium  filix-mas,  Male 
Fern. 

Peach  Stone  Splitting  :  S.  F.  &  Co.  This  arises 
usually  from  heavy  applications  of  water  to  a 
border  previously  in  a  very  dry  condition  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  It  may  also  arise 
from  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the  flowers. 

Sieve  and  Bushel  :  E.  B.  An  imperial  bushel 
holds  32  quarts  ;  the  sieve  28  quarts.  The 
weight  would  differ  with  the  things  put  into 
them.  Sieve  and  bushel  are  measures  of  capa- 
city, not  of  weight. 

Strawberry  Runners:  Doncaster.  We  shonld 
not  recommend  you  to  take  runners  to  make 
plants  for  next  year's  forcing  from  plants  which 
have  been  forced  this  year,  as  such  would  be 
very  likely  to  lack  vigour.  If  you  must  take 
such  runners,  do  not  let  the  mother-plant  produce 
flowers,  moreover  give  them  every  encourage- 
ment now  they  are  planted  out,  and  take  only 
one  or  two  of  the  stronger  runners  from  each 
plant. 

Transplanting  Yews  :  J.  31.  If  the  plants  are 
removed  with  a  large  ball  of  earth,  which  is  kept 
compact  by  means  of  barrel-staves  and  ropes,  or 
in  the  case  of  small  trees  by  mats  and  canvas, 
Yews  may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season, 
but  with  the  best  chance  of  their  doing  well  in 
the  period,  April  to  June,  and  September  and 
October.  The  worst  time  is  the  winter  season, 
and  especially  frosty  weather,  when  much  brown- 
ing of  the  leafage  is  caused  by  bruising.  Trans- 
planted trees  need  to  be  afforded  fresh  soil  and 
some  rotten  manure,  and  to  be  well  attended  to 
in  the  matter  of  affording  water  to  the  roots,  and 
in  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  daily  syringings 
of  the  heads. 


Communication's  Received. — W.  c.,  Rothesay— C.  H. — 
W.  M.  W.— A.  Menissier.— Attwood  &  Binns— R.  H.  P.— 
James  Norwood— O.  T.— G.  J.  Ingrain— G.  Massee-Ii.  T.  B. 
— W.  M.—  W.  B.  H.—  G.  N.-D.  R.  W._  J.  OB.—  A.  D.— 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.— Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.— A.  B.— C.  W.D. 

Specimens  Received  with  Thanks. — F.  Sander  &  Co. 
(For  Markets,  see  j>.  viii.) 
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quand's  investigations  extended  only  from  May 
to  August,  during  an  exceptionally  dry  season. 
Yet  he  added  140  species  not  recorded  by 
Babington.  He  mentions,  as  specially  interest- 
ing, Helianthemum  guttatum,  Centaurea  aspera, 
Bromus  rnaximus,  Arthrolobium  ebracteatum, 
Ononis  reclinata,  Bupleurum  aristatum,  and 
Romulea  Columns — all  sufficiently  abundant  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  collectors.  Mr.  Marquand's 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  islands  generally 
is  so  complete,  that  he  is  able,  without  any 
effort,  to  make  comparisons  and  record  facts  of 
interest.  He  says:  "It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  islands  in  the  Channel  group  differ 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  their  indigenous 
vegetation.  How  a  plant,  for  instance,  is  abun- 
dant in  one  island,  rare  in  another,  and  alto- 
gether absent  from  a  third  ;  while  certain 
plants  are  entirely  confined  to  one  island  only, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  Then,  again, 
there  are  some  remarkable  points  of  dissimi- 
larity between  the  flora  of  the  islands  and  that 
of  the  neighbouring  French  mainland.  One 
would  imagine  that  with  less  than  ten  miles  of 
sea  intervening,  Aldemey  would  resemble, 
botanically,  certain  parts  of  Normandy,  but  it 
does  not.  This  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  the  insular  flora,  and  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  about  it  in  my  forthcoming 
book  on  the  Flora  of  Guernsey  and  the  Lesser 
Channel  Islands." 

Mr.  Marquand  gives  a  list  of  twenty,  mostly 
conspicuous  plants,  found  in  Alderney,  but  not 
known  to  occur  in  Guernsey.  Only  three 
Orchids  were  collected,  namely,  Orchis  latifolia, 
O.  pyramidalis— one  of  the  plants  not  found  in 
Guernsey,  and  Spiranthes  autumnalis.  Mr. 
Marquand  also  visited  Burhou,  an  uninhabited 
island  lying  midway  between  Alderney  and  the 
Casquet  Rocks,  where  he  collected  only  seven- 
teen species  of  plants,  the  mass  of  the  vegeta- 
tion consisting  of  Pteris  aquilina,  Scilla  nutans, 
Lepigonum  rupestre,  and  Silene  maritima. 
W.  Botting  Hcmsley. 
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ALDERNEY. 

UPWARDS  of  sixty  years  ago,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor C.  C.  Babington  compiled  and 
published  a  list  of  all  the  plants  then  known  to 
occur  in  the  Channel  Islands,  under  the  title  of 
I'riiiiititi:  Flora:  Sarnicm.  Since  then  much 
botanising  has  been  done  in  the  islands  ;  but 
no  fuller  general  account  of  their  flora  has 
appeared.  However,  this  is  likely  to  be 
accomplished  soon  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Marquand,  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  London  botanical 
circles,  who  has  already  published  a  number  of 
contributions  to  the  subject.  His  last  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  plants  he  collected  last  year 
in  the  Island  of  Alderney.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  the  outermost  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  group,  and  for  that  reason  its 
flora  is  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants.  Mr. 
Marquand's  list  comprises  414  species  of 
flowering  -  plants  and  vascular  cryptogams, 
the  latte:'  consisting  of  ten  Perns  and 
two  Horse-tails.  This  number,  it  is  considered, 
oes  not  exhaust  the  flora,  because  Mr.  Mar- 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  WOODS. 

Measured  by  its  timber-trade,  England  is  by 
far  the  best  wooded  part  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
even  allowing  for  its  greater  size.  What  the 
extent  of  the  home  timber  trade  may  be 
nobody  knows,  for  the  agricultural  returns 
give  no  record,  but  it  must  be  great,  and  under 
a  proper  system  of  forestry  might,  no  doubt, 
be  enormously  increased — I  refer  to  England. 
The  Scotch  home  timber  trade  cannot  be  great, 
because  the  woods  there  are  not  very  extensive, 
and  a  great  portion  of  them  are  young  or  imma- 
ture. Of  the  nearly  three  million  acres  of 
woods  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  nearly  one- 
half  is  in  England  ;  between  a  third  and  a 
fourth  in  Scotland,  about  one-eigthth  in  Ireland, 
and  half  of  that  in  Wales.  Yorkshire  alone 
contains  nearly  as  much  standing  timber  as 
Wales,  and  probably  the  value  of  the  Yorkshire 
woods  would  exceed  that  of  all  the  woods  in 
Scotland,  because  Yorkshire  contains  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  Oak  and  other  hard  woods, 
and  is  more  accessible  to  good  markets.  In  all 
the  three  countries  there  are,  as  is  well  known, 
immense  tracts  of  poor  or  waste  land  that 
might  be  profitably  planted,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  very  few  of  our  existing  woods  con- 
tain more  than  half  a  crop  of  timber,  and  that 
inferior.  Still,  at  the  worst  of  times,  home- 
grown timber  can  always  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
would  pay  if  the  crop  on  the  ground  was  as 
heavy  as  it  might  be,  and  of  the  right  sort. 
The   deputy-surveyor  of   the  New   Forest   has 


stated  that  there  are  40,000  acres  of  land  lying 
idle  and  worthless  there  alone,  through  mis- 
management and  want  of  foresight,  and  what 
applies  to  the  New  Forest  applies  to  many 
woods  on  private  estates. 

In  England,  wherever  one  goes,  hardwoods 
prevail  in  plantations,  much  of  it  being  Oak, 
but  now,  as  a  rule,  of  small  size  and  under 
middle  age,  while  not  so  much  is  being  planted  as 
formerly.  Aged  Oak  alone  fetches  good  prices, 
trees  under  sixty  or  eighty  years  being  usually 
too  slender,  and  containing  too  much  sapwood 
— little  better  than  poles,  in  fact,  which  rarely 
fetch  more  than  Is.  per  foot,  and  often  less — a 
price  exceeded  by  several  species  that  attain 
bulk  sooner  than  the  Oak.  Tree-planting  in 
England  has,  apparently,  not  been  ruled  by 
considerations  of  demand,  but  simply  by  custom. 
Until  now,  the  Oak  has  been  the  favourite,  but 
the  hurry  of  the  present  age  and  the  desire  for 
quicker  realisation  has  checked  its  planting.  In 
Worcestershire  and  adjoining  counties  it  is 
Elm,  Elm  everywhere,  generally  the  Scotch 
variety,  until  it  has  become  so  plentiful  that  it 
is  sold  for  6d.  per  foot,  or  less.  It  is  the 
hedgerow  tree  of  these  parts,  and  grows  very 
tall  and  straight.  The  want  of  evergreen 
species  in  English  woods  is  very  noticeable. 
Everywhere  one  notices  that  the  woods  are  thin, 
too  thin  whenever  they  have  reached  middle 
age  or  thereabout.  Under-planting  in  a 
systematic  way  is  neglected.  Planting  to  some 
extent,  after  timber  has  been  removed,  is 
practised,  but  in  a  haphazard  way  without  any 
clear  purpose,  and  the  species  planted  are  often 
of  the  wrong  kinds.  Owners  of  woods  would 
find  it  much  the  better  plan,  when  falls  of  timber 
are  taken  out  of  a  wood,  and  the  wood  is  going 
to  be  thin,  to  take  all  that  is  fit  for  the 
consumer,  and  plant  up  immediately.  In 
thirty  years,  or  a  little  more,  with  very  little 
care,  a  new  wood  will  have  grown  up,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  was  left  of  the  older 
trees  could  be  taken  away  and  sold.  For 
under  -  planting  there  is  none  equal  to  the 
Beech  and  Spruce,  as  they  will  thrive  under  the 
shade  of  other  trees.  As  a  rule,  none  of  the 
Pines  of  the  Scot's  Fir  or  Corsican  class  will  do 
much  good  in  old  woods  where  there  is  much 
shade,  as  they  are  all  light  demanders,  and 
cannot  endure  shade  for  long.  Nothing 
destroys  the  robust  Austrian  Fir,  for  example, 
so  quickly  as  the  shade  of  deciduous  trees,  as 
1  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice. 

The  fault  of  planting  in  England  and  Scotland 
is  that  in  the  former  Fir  plantations  are  scarce, 
comparatively,  and  in  the  latter  too  common  ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  the  most 
extensive  tracts  of  Scot's  Fir,  we  have  to  go  to 
the  far  north  of  Scotland,  or  to  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  The  finest  lots  of  Fir 
timber  I  have  known  to  be  sold  in  England 
have  been  in  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall. 
The  extensive  Scot's  Fir  woods  that  used  to 
exist  in  Cumberland,  and  of  which  Wordsworth 
wrote,  are  gone. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  very  large 
single  estates,  it  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  our  great  landed  proprietors 
our  woods  would  have  been  far  less  extensive 
than  they  are,  and  the  British  Islands  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  in  Europe  in  that  respect. 
By  far  the  largest  estates  are  in  Scotland,  and 
there  also  we  find  the  greatest  planters,  woods 
from  10,000  to  30,000  acres  or  even  more  being 
found  on  some  single  estates  ;  but  much  of  the 
land  planted  is  too  good  for  timber,  and 
much  of  the  timber  produced  is  of  the  least 
profitable  kind.     The   greater  acreage   of   the 
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Scottish  forests  are  in  the  counties  of  Aber- 
deen, Perth,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Elgin,  and  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  them  consist  of  Scot's 
Fir.  What  becomes  of  it  all  ?  There  must  be 
quantities  of  Fir  timber  fit  for  those  purposes 
for  which  so  much  Baltic  Fir  is  shipped  to  this 
country  ;  yet  one  rarely  sees  Scottish  timber  in 
the  shape  of  pit-props  and  poles,  &c,  in  the 
English  timber-market,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  timber  supplied  to  the  Scottish  coal-fields 
is  also  foreign.  Small  lots  of  Scot's  Fir  pit-props 
are  occasionally  seen,  and  are  easily  known  by 
their  rougher  appearance  from  the  foreign 
timber,  which  is  quite  free  from  bark,  and 
clean. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of 
planting  plenty  of  Scot's  Fir,  provided  it  is 
grown  in  the  right  way,  because  the  demand 
for  Fir  timber,  and  especially  Scot's  Fir,  is 
about  four  times  as  great  as  the  demand  for  all 
other  sorts  of  timber  put  together,  and  any 
quality  of  it  will  find  a  market  provided  it  is 
clean-grown,  and  will  produce  deals  5i  inches 
■wide  and  upwards.  Go  where  you  may  into 
any  wood-yard,  where  timber  is  stored  for 
general  purposes,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
stock  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Fir  timber  ; 
brick,  mortar,  and  Pine  timber,  are  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  every  builder— and  of  Pine  timber 
we  have  apparently  no  stock  of  at  home.  As  it 
is,  builders  now  use  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Spruce  deals  for  flooring  and  other  purposes, 
although  the  specifications  usually  stipulate 
for  Baltic  or  Scot's  Fir.  Doors  and  skirtings 
are  also  commonly  of  Spruce  deal  or  Weymouth 
Pine,  neither  of  which  is  equal  to  Scot's  Fir, 
which  is  now  getting  scarce,  comparatively, 
railway-sleepers  appropriating  the  most  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  for  Fir  timber, 
however,  Scottish  planters  would  do  well  to  put 
in  more  Ash,  Sycamore,  Beech,  and  other  hard- 
woods, and  thereby  increase  the  value  of  their 
estates.  Most  of  the  hardwoods  thrive  every- 
where in  Scotland,  as  many  magnificent  avenues 
prove  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  common 
Spruce  has  been  planted  has  puzzled  many.  As 
grown,  the  latter  is  practically  worthless,  being 
often  too  far  from  the  consumer,  and  low-priced 
anywhere.  During  storms  it  has  gone  down 
more  than  any  other  tree  ;  and  while  timber- 
users  have  picked  out  the  hardwoods,  they 
have  left  the  Spruce,  and  in  most  cases  it  has 
laid  as  it  fell.  Even  on  the  score  of  covert  for 
game,  no  excuse  has  existed  for  planting  so 
much  Spruce  or  Pine  in  mixed  woods.  It 
has  been  much  overdone  in  Scotland,  for  no 
intelligible  reason  that  ever  I  have  heard.  A 
very  few  Spruce-trees  in  a  mixed  wood  afford 
sufficient  covert  for  game,  and  if  the  trees  are 
planted  in  groups  here  and  there,  all  the 
advantages  that  the  trees  can  afford  to  pheasants 
in  the  way  of  shelter  are  gained.  The  rest  of 
the  wood  may  consist  of  more  useful  species. 
We  know  of  woods  in  Scotland,  thousands  of 
acres  on  single  estates,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
timber  is  Spruce,  and  which,  though  large,  can- 
not be  sold  or  given  away.  As  Spruce  is  mostly 
found,  too,  in  mixed  woods,  and  as  the  situa- 
tion suits  the  Spruce  admirably,  it  has  usurped 
the  space  at  the  expense  of  the  Larch  and  hard- 
woods planted  with  it,  which  it  smothered.  The 
common  Spruce  and  Silver  Fir  are  trees  that 
should  never  be  given  an  equal  chance  with 
others  on  their  own  ground,  but  should  be 
planted  some  years  after  the  wood  is  estab- 
lished ;  otherwise  it  should  be  confined  to 
groups,  and  not  be  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
other  species.  It  can  hardly  be  injured  by 
shade.  J.  Simpson. 


THE    SWISS   VILLAGE   IN    PARIS. 

The  two  Genevese  contractors  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  marvellous  representation 
of  Switzerland  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  have  earned 
the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  proximity  of  the 
Great  Wheel  is  indeed  deplorable,  but  is  inevitable. 
On  entering  the  Swiss  village  from  the  Avenue  de 
Suffren,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  in  the 
background  is  a  notched  peak  projecting  against 
the  sky,  resembling  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  seen 
from  the  plateau  of  Verossay.  The  notch  which 
separates  the  two  peaks  deepens  into  an  enormous 
fissure  from  which  escapes  the  foaming  cascade 
which  gives  life  and  freshness  to  the  landscape. 
Green  "alps"  spread  in  every  direction  over  the 
gentle  slopes. 

In  another  direction  we  enter  the  village  square, 
where  we  find  an  old  Lime-tree,  such  as  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  country.  There  are  Pines  and 
Horse-Chestnuts  by  hundreds,  and  all  these  large 
trees  have  been  transported  with  enormous  balls  of 
earth  requisite  for  success.  Here  is  a  little  church, 
intermediate  in  style  between  the  austere  ProtestaDt 
temples  and  the  elegant  churches  of  the  Catholic 
cantons.  The  bells  have  chimes  as  throughout 
Canton  Valais.  Close  by  is  a  little  cemetery,  and 
the  presbytery  garden  with  its  walks  bordered  with 
Box  encircling  old-fashioned  flowers.  To  the  left  is 
a  little  lake,  a  miniature  lake  of  Lucerne,  with 
abrupt  rocks,  the  classic  Tell's  Chapel,  and  farther 
on  the  beautiful  Treib  Inn.  The  borders  of  the 
torrent  are  margined  with  Edelweiss,  Silenes, 
Papaver  alpinum,  and  other  appropriate  plants. 
The  slopes  are  covered  with  Rhododendrons  hir- 
sutum  and  ferrugineum,  Aster  alpinus,  Achillea 
tomentosa,  Potentilla  alpestris,  Viola  calcarata,  and 
Aquilegia  alpina.  Such  plants  as  these  are  flourish- 
ing as  in  their  native  haunts,  and  have  been  planted 
by  the  thousand  by  the  Jardin  Alpin  d'Acclimata- 
tion  of  Geneva. 

The  mountains  constitute  the  marvel  of  the  Swiss 
village.  They  form  around  it  a  raised  crown  or 
rampart,  constituted  by  a  frame-work  of  timber. 
The  main  supports  consist  of  anumberof  largeSpruce- 
trunks  30  to  40  metres  high,  and  which  have  been 
transported  from  the  forests  of  Gimal  in  the  Vaudois 
Jura.  These  are  sunk  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
10  metres,  for  they  have  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  structure.  This  gigantic  framework  measures 
630  metres  in  length,  and  its  height  is  sometimes 
as  much  as  40  metres. 

The  framework  once  constructed,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cover  it  with  planks  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  deep  layer  of  earth,  in  which  are 
planted  trees  and  shrubs,  to  give  the  whole  an  artistic 
appearance.  All  the  sloping  parts  are  provided 
with  pockets  or  compartments  to  prevent  the  wash- 
ing away  of  the  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

Five  thousand  cubic  metres  of  wood  were  used 
for  the  scaffolding  and  the  pockets,  and  more  than 
300  workmen  were  at  work  for  upwards  of 
two  years  in  their  construction.  The  soil  had 
to  be  covered  over  with  pieces  of  turf  in 
squares  (20  cm.),  placed  side  by  side  and  pegged 
down  to  the  soil.  In  some  cases  grass-seed  from 
the  high  mountains  near  Bourg  St.  Pierre  in  the 
Valais  was  sown.  The  rocks  in  this  mountain- 
picture  cover  a  superficial  area  of  20,000  square 
metres,  and  are  admirable  imitations  of  Nature. 
A  professor  of  geology  lately  complimented 
M.  Allemand,  the  landscape  artist,  on  his  know- 
ledge of  geology,  and  on  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
had  reproduced  the  details  of  rock  construction. 

A  mixture  of  tow  and  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured 
into  moulds,  fashioned  on  the  spot  by  M.  Allemand 
and  myself  in  the  Saleve  where  we  selected  the 
rocks  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  took  casts 
of  them.  These  blocks,  measuring  about  2  metres 
square,  are  tied  together  by  iron  rods  ;  blocks  of 
real  rock  are  interspersed,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  false  from  the  real.  Natural  rocks 
bound  the  sides  of  the  cascade  and  the  borders  of 
the  lake ;  many  of  them  are  water-  worn  blocks 
from  the  Saleve,  near  Geneva. 
The    cascade    is  another    marvel   of    this   exhi- 


bition. The  water  has  a  fall  of  35  metres  by 
5  metres ;  80  litres  pass  per  second,  making  a 
total  of  3,500,000  gallons  a  day.  In  the  evening, 
when  illuminated  by  greenish  electric  light,  a 
beautiful  moonlight  effect  is  produced. 

An  alpine  garden,  like  that  of  the  Linn.xa  at 
Bourg  St.  Pierre,  has  been  established  near  the 
Hall  of  Agriculture  and  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  This 
vast  pyramid  is  planted  with  Pines  and  Spruces, 
and  wherever  the  rocks  protrude  there  are  alpine 
gardens  in  miniature  around  them.  Papaver 
alpinumherespreadsitsdelicate  petals,  while  Erinus, 
Dryas,  Aster  alpinus,  Antirrhinum  glutinosum,  and 
Asarina,  Gypsophila  repens,  Saxifraga  longifolia 
and  S.  Cotyledon,  Ramondia  serbica,  R.  pyrenaica, 
&c,  flower  abundantly. 

The  windows  and  balconies  of  the  chalets  in  the 
village  are  made  gay  by  a  profusion  of  Pinks  and  other 
alpine  plants  in  pans  or  pots.  Elsewhere,  Clematis 
and  climbing  Roses  cover  the  ubildings,  and  many 
plants  the  favourites  of  our  forefathers.  But  the 
pearl  of  the  whole  is  the  peaceful  valley  running 
southward  and  ending  abruptly  in  rock  masses. 
This  little  village  is  unique,  delightfully  artistic 
and  picturesque,  appealing  alike  to  the  artist,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  landscape  gardener.  H.  C, 
Oeneva. 


LILIES      AND      THEIR 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  305.) 
In  my  previous  contribution  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  I  might  have  indicated  those  Lilies 
which  have  not  succeeded  in  my  garden  ;  or  which 
with  every  attention  they  could  possibly  receive 
from  an  earnest  cultivator,  have  by  reason  of  some 
want  of  affinity  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  only 
achieved  a  partial  success.  Prominent  among  these 
is  the  white  Martagon  Lily,  with  which  I  must 
admit  I  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  though  I 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial  in  different  situations. 
The  places  where  such  grand  Lilies  as  Lilium 
giganteum  and  Lilium  auratum,  and  that  noble 
native  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Lilium  monadelphum 
Szovitzsianum,  have  grown  and  flowered  beyond 
my  utmost  anticipations,  the  white  Martagon, 
through  some  perversity  of  nature  I  cannot  wholly 
fathom,  has  utterly  failed  to  succeed.  I  am  some- 
times disposed  to  think  that  the  soil  of  my  garden 
is  too  heavy,  and  too  much  akin  to  clay,  for 
the  adequate  cultivation  of  this  graceful  Lily  ; 
especially  as  the  late  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester, 
was  of  opinion  that  it  required  a  deep,  friable  soil. 
I  have  not  found  Lilium  Martagon  (which  with 
the  exception  of  its  very  remarkable  dark  purple 
colour  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  same 
characteristics),  so  capricious  or  unreliable  as  L. 
Martagon  album  ;  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  of  a 
more  accommodating  character — in  any  case  it  has 
frequently  grown  very  vigorously,  and  flowered 
admirably  here.  I  am  not  altogether  surprised  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  anything  with  that 
notable  member  of  the  great  L.  Martagon  family,  L. 
pardalinum,  as  its  nature  necessitates  a  species  of 
soil  akin  to  peat  that  I  do  not  possess  ;  in  a  situa- 
tion suitable  for  the  culture  of  Azaleas,  it  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  succeed.  But  I  have 
enduring  consolations  in  Lilium  tigrinum  splen- 
dens,  and  Lilium  Burbanki  (one  of  whose  parents 
is  the  "  Panther  Lily  "  of  California,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred)  ;  also  in  Lilium  Humboldti, 
which  has  flowered  in  the  same  position,  not 
always  however  with  equal  effectiveness,  for  the 
last  six  years.  Some  seasons  seem  to  suit  the 
Martagons  much  better  than  others  ;  for  example, 
they  were  much  finer  last  summer  than  they  are 
likely  to  be  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
various  varieties  of  Lilium  auratum  and  Lilium 
speciosum  are  rejoicing  in  their  strength,  and  I 
look  forward  with  assurance  to  their  now  rapidly 
approaching  season  of  floral  fruition. 

Equally  full  of  brightest  promise  are  t  e  beau- 
tiful white  Lilium  excelsum,  and  L.  chalcedonicum. 
Marvellously  brightening  and  inspiring  is  their 
beauty  when  tbey  come  into  bloom ;  ' '  even  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'" 
David  R.  Williamson,  Manse  of  Kirk  maiden,  Wigtown- 
shire, Scotland. 
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EOSE    TENNYSON. 

Of  the  great  number  of  new  Roses  that  are  being 
raised,  the  variety  Tennyson  seems  likely  to  obtain 
a  good  position  among  those  grown  more  or  less  for 
purposes  of  exhibition,  or  by  Rose  lovers  who  admire 
and  will  have  a  finely-formed  and  large  flower,  even 


pot-plants  then  shown.  They  were  full,  globular, 
with  a  high  filbert-like  centre,  and  the  petals  were 
of  considerable  width.  The  colour  is  very  pale  pink. 
It  is  the  same  type  undoubtedly  as  the  somewhat 
abused  Lady  Mary  Fitzwiiliam,  and  by  some  wiU 
be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  from  this  fact  alone, 
but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  plants  shown  by 


BORDER    PRIMROSES    AND 
POLYANTHUSES. 

These  plants  were  unusually  fine  this  year 
notwithstanding  the  drought  of  last  summer,  which 
at  the  time  acted  severely  upon  them.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  that  is  towards 


FlG.    12S. — HYBRID   TEA  ROSE,    "TESSYsox." 


at  the  cost  of  fewer  blooms.  The  hybrid  Tea  Tenny- 
son was  raised  by  the  Messrs.  W.  Paul&  Son.  Waltham 
Cross  Nurseries,  Herts  ;  and  several  plants  in  flower 
were  exhibited  by  that  firm  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  5,  when  it 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit.  Fig.  12S,  from  a  sketch 
by  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  clearly  shows  the 
almost  perfect  character  of  the  blooms  upon  the 


Messrs.  Paul  were  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
proved  that  the  variety,  at  any  rate,  is  capable  of 
fairly  vigorous  growth,  and  of  flowering  well.  The 
leaves  were  deep  green,  shiny,  and  evenly  toothed 
at  the  margins.  We  hope  the  plants  may  be  as 
satisfactory,  from  the  cultivator's  point  of  view,  as 
the  blooms  are  good  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  florist. 


the  end  of  July,  in  drills  outdoors,  the  plants  becom- 
ing fit  for  transplanting  into  nurse-beds  by  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  By  practising  a  course  of  rigid 
selection,  improved  colours  may  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
plants  in  shaded  and  sunny  positions  in  the  shrub- 
bery borders  at  Rood  AshtOD,  and  the  plants  afford 
an  effective  display,  besides  furnishing  abundance 
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of  flowers  for  cutting.  The  giant  yellow  and  white 
coloured  forms  are  the  beat  for  this  purpose,  and 
their  fragrance  is  no  small  charm  to  those  who  are 
fond  of  Primroses.  The  yellow  and  white  forms 
remain  more  true  to  colour  than  the  other  varie- 
ties, even  when  visited  by  winged  insects.  I  have 
a  reserve  border  where  there  are  planted  the  best 
varieties  for  seed-saving  purposes,  and  by  an  annual 
weeding  out  of  the  poorer  ones  and  the  substitution 
of  better  ones,  a  good  stock  is  obtained.  The  good- 
ness of  my  stock  is  enhanced  by  the  purchase  of 
seed  from  specialists.  Polyanthus-seed  germinates 
more  readily  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  whereas  seeds 
bought  off  the  dealers  in  the  spring  sometimes  come 
up  badly.  For  bedding-out,  I  rely  mostly  upon 
yellow  and  white-flowered  varieties,  these  being 
more  effective  in  masses  than  those  with  duller 
coloured  flowers.    W.  S. 


Hong-Kong, 


MICHELIA  PUSCATA. 

Although  this  plant  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
very  largely  cultivated  in  Hong-Kong,  in  both 
English  and  Chinese  gardens,  on  account  of  the 
very  powerful  and  agreeable  odour  emitted  when  in 
flower,  it  had  not  up  to  a  year  ago  been  found  wild 
in  the  island.  In  March,  1899,  whilst  on  forestry 
work  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  come  across  a  single  plant  of  it, 
undoubtedly  in  a  wild  state.  However,  it  was  not 
the  typical  form,  but  apparently  the  variety  known 
as  anomefolia,  and  described  in  De  Candolle's 
Prodromus,  vol.  i.,  p.  81,  and  erroneously  spelt  (I 
presume)  annonrefolia.  It  differs  from  the  type, 
amongst  other  things,  in  the  leaves  not  being 
ventricose,  and  the  flowers  being  of  a  reddish  or 
purple  colour.  Asjthis  variety  is  not  cultivated  in 
Hong-Kong,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  had  never  seen 
it  before,  it  makes  the  plant  all  the  more  in- 
teresting. The  specimen  seen  was  a  perfect  bush 
about  5  feet  high,  but  looked  as  if  it  had  passed 
through  the  fire,  or  rather  under  the  Chinaman's 
axe,  as  so  many  of  our  trees  and  shrubs  have  in  the 
past. 

Iris  speculatkix. 

Hance  described  this  beautiful  little  species  in 
the  Journal  of  Botany,  for  1S75,  page  196,  and  it  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  tab.  630G. 
It  was  found  in  1874,  by  a  workman  in  the 
botanical  department,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea 
at  the  south-west  end  of  the  island.  I  can  find  no 
record  of  anyone  having  found  it  since,  and  I  have 
searched  for  it  in  the  same  locality  in  vain.  About 
three  weeks  ago,  in  the  middle  of  April,  I  was 
plant-hunting  six  or  seven  miles  from  where  it  was 
previously  found,  and  was  lucky  in  coming  acrosa 
it  in  quantity.  It  was  growing  on  hillsides, 
about  600  or  700  feet  above  sea-level,  among  long 
grass.  As  it  was  in  flower,  it  was  easily  seen  ;  but 
to  look  for  it  out  of  flower  would  be  like  looking 
for  the  proverbial  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay,  as  its 
leaves  would  then  be  quite  unrecognisable.  The 
flowers,  are  purple  with  a  white  blotch  at  the 
throat,,  and  have  yellow  crests,  and  are  borne  in 
ones  and  twos  on  a  stem  about  1  foot  high. 

Lagerstrcemia  Fordi. 
This  plant  I  found  not  far  from  the  Iris,  and  as 
it  had  been  noted  only  once  previously  in  the  island, 
by  myself,  in  1894,  it  was  exceedingly  interesting 
to  discover  it  in  an  entirely  different  locality.  The 
plant  previously  found  was  growing  near  the  sea- 
shore in  a  very  rocky  situation,  and  here  were 
several  plants  thriving  in  a  similar  manner,  but  at 
a  much  greater  altitude.  The  flowers  are  by  no 
means  as.  showy  as  those  of  Lagerstrcemia  indica, 
but  it  is  a  much  better  plant  than  many  others 
which  are  grown. 

PiANDIA  DENSIFLORA. 
This  plant  has  carefully  concealed   its  identity  in 
Hong-Kong  for  fifty  years  since  Champion  found 
it,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out ;  and  it 


must  have  been  on  account  of  its  rarity,  as  it  is  a 
very  showy  shrub  when  in  flower.  Remarking  on 
Champion's  specimen,  Bentham,  in  the  Flora  Hong- 
Kongensis,  says,  ' '  A  single  specimen  in  very  young 
bud,  which  on  a  careful  comparison  appears  to  me 
to  belong  to  this  species,  although  I  do  not  feel 
certain  of  its  identity."  A  few  days  ago,  the 
beginning  of  May,  having  occasion  to  go  along  a 
hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  I  noticed  a 
very  striking  shrub  in  flower,  and  on  approaching 
it  I  saw  that  it  was  a  plant  I  did  not  know.  I 
obtained  specimens,  and  examined  them  when  I  got 
home,  when  they  turned  out  to  be,  apparently,  this 
plant.  There  is  no  Hong-Kong  specimen  of  the 
plant  in  the  herbarium  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  but 
there  is  one,  in  fruit  only,  from  Japan,  and  my 
specimens  agree  with  it  and  with  Bentham's 
description.  There  was  only  one  plant  to  be  seen, 
and  it  was  about  9  or  10  feet  high,  and  one 
mass  of  bloom.  The  leaves  are  6  to  S  inches 
in  length,  lanceolate  in  shape,  coriaceous  and 
shining.  The  flowers  are  cream-coloured,  more 
than  half  an  inch  across,  sweetly  scented,  and  pro- 
duced in  leaf-opposed  cymes,  the  subtending  leaf 
being  entirely  wanting,  or  reduced  to  a  stipule-like 
organ.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  the  East,  and  is 
also  found  in  Australia  ;  but  its  re-discovery  in 
Hong-Kong  is  very  interesting.  W.  J.  Tulcher, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Hong-Kong. 


NATUEAL    VAEIATION. 

Using  the  term  natural  variation  as  distinct  from 
variation  that  arises  as  a  result  of  culture,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  in  the  abnormal  forms  of 
Ferns  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  we  have  natural 
variation  illustrated  in  a  morj  striking  way  than 
in  any  other  family  of  plants,  so  far,  at  any  rate, 
as  discoveries  are  concerned.  A  little  consideration 
of  the  facts  will  show  that  this  idea  is  not  due  to 
an  ■  exaggerated  opinion  of  a  specialist,  but  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  no  other  plants,  in  their 
wild  state,  have  been  so  persistently  examined  for 
varieties  by  those  who  have  acquired  that  peculiar 
keenness' of  vision  which  is  indispensable  to  success. 
If  we  take  stock  of  the  introductions  from  abroad 
of  new  plants,  we  find  them  as  a  rule  to  consist 
of  new  species  found  by  searching  unfrequented 
or  unexplored  districts.  These  when  introduced 
are  perhaps  used  in  the  hybridisation  of  kindred 
species  already  known  here,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  many  of  our  novelties  are  evolved  and  types 
improved  by  subsequent  selection.  In  our  own 
land,  botanical  research  has  practically  exhausted 
the  possibility  of  new  specific  finds,  and  so  far  the 
systematic  and  scientific  botanist  has  abstained 
altogether  from  variety-hunting.  The  professional 
plant-cultivator,  on  the  other  hand,  while  devoting 
himself  to  the  breeding,  crossing,  and  selective  im- 
provement of  types,  confines  his  attention  entirely 
to  careful  search  among  his  seedlings  for  the 
variation  which  may  appear  among  them.  Finally, 
the  roving  amateur  botanist  is  usually  a  general 
plant-lover,  and  with  a  casual  glance  at  a 
clump  of  Ferns  determines  the  species,  and 
that  done,  goes  on  his  way  contented.  Hence, 
it  is  only  he  or  she  (for  many  of  the  best 
sports  have  been  found  by  ladies)  who  is  devoted 
simply  and  solely  to  the  Fern  quest,  and  by  a 
fortunate  find  in  the  first  place,  has  acquired  that 
faith  which  is  essential  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
prolonged  search  so  often  necessary,  who  acquires 
the  certainty  that  natural  variation  is  as  wide,  or 
wider,  than  that  found  under,  and  perhaps  induced 
by,  artificial  culture.  An  examination  of  the  more 
pronounced  types  found  wild,  show  many  of  them 
to  be  far  and  away  more  removed  from  the  specific 
type,  at  apparently  a  single  jump,  since  inter- 
mediate forms  are  missing,  than  any  which  have 
originated  spontaneously  under  culture.  Take  our 
Athyriums,  Victoria,  Frizellre,  acrocladon,  and 
Pulleri  as  four  original  types,  contrived  and  fashioned 
by  nature  under  conditions  apparently  precisely 
similar  to  those  under  which  the  normal  forms  exist. 
So  far  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that 


these  varietal  types  can  be  regarded  as  responsive 
modifications  to  the  influences  of  environment ;  the 
same  hillside  may  yield  the  most  diverse  forms, 
and  two  of  my  own  finds,  growing  side  by  side  on- 
the  edge  of  a  mill-leet  [?]  on  Dartmoor,  were  of  most 
opposed  types — a  dwarf,  extremely  depauperate 
L.  montana  and  a  foliose  bifid,  or  subcruciate,  Blech- 
num  Spicant.  Both  of  these  species  affect  the  same 
habitats,  both  the  specimens  were  growing  under 
identical  conditions  of  soil,  dampness,  exposure, 
and  aspect,  and  yet  one  was  minus  and  the  other 
plus  the  usual  quota  of  foliaceousness  ;  while  a 
prolonged  search  for  a  great  distance  along  the 
same  even  row  of  hundreds  of  the  same  species 
of  Ferns  failed  to  detect  any  other  abnormality. 
It  is  indeed  borne  in  upon  the  variety-hunter's 
mind  that  so  far  from  the  variations  being 
sympathetic  responses  to  environment  influ- 
ences, they  are  often  antagonistic,  and  less 
fitted  for  survival  by  the  assumption  of  the 
abnormal  type.  Heavily  crested  '  forms  besides 
usually  losing  in  height,  are  extremely  apt  to 
be  broken  down  by  stiess  of  weather  ;  dwarf  forms 
are  obviously  handicapped  heavily  When  associated 
with  robust  growing  normals.  Many  finds,  there  is 
little  doubt,  owe  their  survival  to  the  finder's  care 
and  protection,  being,  when  found,  in  a  small  and 
languishing  condition. 

The  cause  of'  variation  is,  therefore,  an  absolute 
mystery  so  far,  and  few  if  any  definite  data  exist 
upon  even  which  a  theory  can  be  based.  The 
study  of  evolution  teaches  us  that  we  undoubtedly 
'  owe  the  immense  specific  and  generic  variation  we 
behold  around  us,  to  the  capacity  of  the  life  basis 
(protoplasm)  to  mould  itself  into  organic  forms 
which  are  precisely  adapted  to  the  innumerably 
varied  environments,  or  complex  conditions,  which 
exist  upon  the  earth's  surface. 

Starting  from  a  simple  type  suited  to  primordially 
simple  conditions,  this  life  basis  has  varied,  and 
through  its  variations  it  has  become  more  and  more 
complex  in  all  directions,  until  it  has  succeeded  in 
peopling  earth,  air,  and  sea  with  infinitely  varied 
types.  Whether,  however,  this  is  due  to  variation 
being  induced  particularly  in  directions  better  fitted 
to  the  changing  environment,  constituting  a  sympa- 
thetic response  thereto,  or  whether  this  protoplasm 
is  constantly  varying  in  all  directions,  and  survival 
is  due  to  the  special  fitness  thus  occasionally 
arising,  the  unfit  perishing,  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  Fern-hunters'  experience,  however, 
points,  we  think,  entirely  in  the  latter  direction, 
and  certainly  if  we  consult  the  selective  horticul- 
turist he  will  endorse  this  view,  seeing  the  enormous 
number  of  inferior  types  from  which  he  has  to 
select  what  he  considers  to  be  improved  ones. 

The  grades  of  variation,  which,  by  their  accumu- 
lation, have  led  up  to  so  much  diversity,  are  usually 
small,  and  are  doubtless  often  mere  differences  in 
constitutional  vigour,  which,  though  quite  im- 
perceptible to  the  eye,  would  prove  of  immense 
importance  in  the  long  run  as  determining  survival 
under  adverse  climatal  conditions  ;  thus,  a  plant 
able  to  stand  a  few  extra  degrees  of  frost  might, 
in  a  hard  winter,  prove  the  only  survivor  among 
hundreds  ;  and  if  this  hardiness  were  accompanied 
by  difference  in  external  character,  a  few  such 
winters  might  present  the  botanist  with  a  species 
or  sub-species.  What  we  want,  however,  is  more 
light  in;  this  special  direction  of  variation  ;  and  we 
would,  suggest  to  all  variety -hunters  to  take  special 
note  when  a  find  turns  up,  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  or  rock  it  is  growing  in,  its  position  on  a  slope 
or  on  a  flat,  the  aspect  of  its  habitat,  i.e.,  the 
quarter  of  the  compass,  E.,  W.,N.,  or  S.  ;  whether 
it  is  a  solitary  plant,  or  associated  with  others  of 
its  type,  or  with  normal  forms  ;  whether  those 
normal  forms  are  abundant  round  about  or  sparsely 
scattered  ;  whether  the  plant  was  in  good  condition 
or  otherwise,  and  so  on.  A  list  of  finds  giving  these 
data,  might  very  probably  reveal  some  predominant 
and  ruling  factor  of  great  value.  The  Fern-hunter 
also  frequently  comes  across  sub-varieties  and 
"rogues,"  or  inconstant  forms,  and  notes  regarding 
the  above  points  in  connection  with  these  might 
also  be  useful.  Okas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  VMM. 
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A     NEW     LATE     FEUITING 
STRAWBERRY. 

~~  Ih  fig.  129  our  readers  have  a  good  illustration 
of  the  fruit  of  a  new  Strawberry  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  5.  As 
•described  in  our  issue  for  the  9th  inst.,  this  novelty 
m  the  result  of  a^cross  between  Latest-of-AU  and 


Trafalgar  will  prove  to  be  not  only  a  dessert 
fruit  of  high  quality,  but  equally  useful  to  the 
cultivator  for  market ;  adding  that  Trafalgar  will 
be  found  to  be  as  good  in  most  respects  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  as  Koyal  Sovereign  is  at  its 
commencement.  For  the  credit  of  the  firm  of 
Laxton,  and  the  good  of  Strawberry  consumers 
alike,  we  trust  this  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  our  readers  in  the  next  century. 


Fie.    129. — STRAWBERRY    " TRAFALGAR.' 


Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
plant  is  described  as  intermediate  between  the  two 
parents.  The  fruits  are  of  large  size,  wedge-like  in 
hape,  and  less  deep  in  colour  than  most  of  the 
varieties  introduced  by  the  Bedford  firm.  The 
(lesh  is  white,  much  more  firm  than  that  of  many 
of  the  newer  Strawberries,  and  the  flavour  rich. 
The  plants  in  pots  staged  at  the  meeting  already 
mentioned,  carried  a  sufficient  crop  to  indicate  a 
free  cropping  quality.  A  leaf  is  also  shown  in 
our  figure.  The  petioles  are  slightly  hairy,  and 
the  leaf  itself,  as  shown,  is  thick,  and  perfectly 
smooth,  occasionally  five  lobed.  The  introducers 
of    the    unrivalled    Royal    Sovereign    allege    that 


Ceylon 


THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  PERA- 
DENIYA,  CEYLON. 
A  few  notes,  written  in  the  middle  of  February, 
on  what  may  be  termed  a  typical  tropical  garden, 
may  have  some  interest.  Probably  at  no  other 
time  of  the  year  is  the  contrast  between  such  a 
garden  and  an  English  one  greater  :  not,  however, 
that  the  latter  is  without  charms  even  now,  more 
especially  in  the  memory  of  residents  in  a  laud 
where  perpetual  summer  reigns,  and  Nature  is 
practically  never  at  rest. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  of  jabout  1500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  V  north  of  the  equator,  and 
with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  773  Fahr.  (as  low 
as  68°  being  seldom  experienced),  the  features  of  the 
vegetation  at  the  above  headquarters  of  the  Botan  ical 
Department  in  Ceylon  may  claim  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  those  which  generally  characterise  the 
equatorial  regions,  and  which,  when  available,  are 
an  unfailing  source  of  interest  and  fascination  to 
the  botanist  and  horticulturist  alike.  Flanking 
the  approach  to  these  gardens  of  150  acres,  and 
close  on  a  century  old,  is  a  row  of  tall,  spreading 
trees,  about  140  feet  high,  with  remarkable  but- 
tressed trunks  and  flattened  roots,  the  latter 
meandering  over  the  ground,  suggesting  huge 
saurians.  These  the  new-comer  will  be  surprised 
to  learn,  notwithstanding  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
hot-house  plants,  upon  which  he  is  likely  to  reflect 
with  pardonable  pride,  are  Fieus  elastica,  an  old 
favourite  pot-plant. 

On  either  side  of  the  principal  entrance  stands  a 
stately  African  Oil  Palm  (Elans  guineensis),  the 
gate  pillars  being  completely  draped  with  Bignonia 
unguis-cati  of  Brazil,  which  bears  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  yellow  flowers,  and  occasionally  its  curious 
long  pods,  which  are  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  in  length. 
Immediately  on  entering,  the  visitor  is  confronted 
with  a  very  fine  oval  group  of  Palms,  containing 
some  sixty  species,  representing  all  parts  of  the 
tropics  ;  whilst  forming  an  effective  undergrowth 
amongst  these  are  several  species  of  Cycads.  Over- 
shading  the  drive  on  the  left  is  seen  a  good  example 
of  the  amazingly  luxuriant  habit,  combined  with 
extreme  beauty,  which  is  peculiar  to  certain  tropical 
climbers ;  this  is  the  Thunbergia  grandiflora, 
which,  though  soon  becoming  an  unmanageable 
weed  if  permitted,  is  here  allowed  to  form  a  dense 
screen  of  evergreen  foliage,  studded  with  large 
mauve  flowers,  reaching,  by  the  support  of  tall 
trees,  to  a  height  of  from  70  feet  to  SO  feet  from 
the  ground.  Passing  round  to  the  right,  the  com- 
pletely shaded  Nutmeg-walk  is  reached,  and  few 
walks  offer  more  temptation  to  visit  than  this.  The 
Nectarine-like  fruits  hanging  from  the  Nutmeg- 
trees  in  abundance,  and  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, mixed  with  the  flowers,  some  just  "  setting," 
others  ripe  and  splitting  open,  displayiug  the  large 
brown  nut  enclosed  in  the  pretty  bright  red  mace  ; 
the  various  other  spice-trees — Clove,  Allspice,  Cin- 
namon, &c. — all  are  apt  to  make  the  stranger  find 
some  justification  in  Heber's  "  spicey  breezes  " — 
"  Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile." 

Stretching  out  from  the  oval  Palm  group  is  the 
straight  main  central  drive  (see  Supplement  in  present 
issue),  which  shows  a  portion  of  this,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, even  for  the  camera,  to  do  justice  to  the  scene, 
such  is  the  wealth  of  colouring,  the  grateful  coolness 
(which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  tropics) 
from  the  chequered  light,  the  indescribable  mixture 
of  odours,  the  chatter  and  cooing  of  bright- 
plumaged  birds,  and  the  murmur  and  buzzing  of 
insects.  Rising  gradually  from  verges  of  AmaryUids, 
is  a  diversified  collection  of  flowering  and  foliage 
shrubs,  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  shaded 
by  a  background  of  tall  trees,  interspersed  with 
Palms. 

One  of  the  photographs  sent  represents  the  Monu- 
ment Road,  which  leads  to  a  cenotaph  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a  former  director  of  the  gardens.  This 
stands  on  a  knoll  overlooking  large  expanses  of  undu- 
lating lawns,  the  lake,  the  Talipot  Avenue  (Corypha 
umbraculifera,  thn  giant  of  Palms),  the  handsome 
bridge  of  Satinwood  (Chloroxylon  Swietenia)  span- 
ning the  river  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
gardens.  Along  either  side  of  the  road  is  a  row  of 
circular  beds,  planted  with  more  attractive  or 
unique  shrubs,  and  fringed  by  the  large  white- 
flowered  Amaryllis  solandnvflora  and  others. 
Over-arching  the  nearer  end  are  two  of  the  gor- 
geous-flowered Flamboyant  trees  (Poinciana  regis), 
half  hidden  by  Petrsaa  volubilis,  au  exceedingly 
beautiful  climber,  producing  here  in  great  profusion 
its  sprays  of  violet  and  turquoise-blue  flowers  ; 
whilst  the  farther  end  i9  shaded   by  magnificent 
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specimens  of  Terminalia  Belerica,  Pometia  eximia, 
&c.,  attaining  to  gigantic  proportions  ;  here  also  are 
some  Australian  Conifers — Agathis  robusta,  Arau- 
caria  Cooki,  A.  Bidwilli,  &c.  ;  whilst  close  to  these 
are  such  interesting  and  handsome  trees  as  the 
Durian  tree  (Durio  zibethinus),  which  produces 
excellent  but  malodorous  fruit ;  the  famous  Upas 
tree  (Antiaris  toxicaria)  of  Java  ;  the  double 
Cocoanut-Palm  (Lodoicea  sechellarum)  ;  the  Mam- 
mee- Apple  (Mammeaamericana)  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
the  Brazil-nut  tree  (Bertholetia  excelsa)  ;  and  the 
brilliant-flowered  Amherstia  nobilis  and  Lager- 
-tt.i  una  Flos- regit)  ae. 

Passing  through  the  Liane  Drive  there  are 
seen  some  splendid  Lianes,  the  great  copy- 
right of  the  tropics.  Here,  in  the  tangle  of  un- 
traceable festoonB  of  huge  and  embracing  climbers, 
which  soar  to  the  highest  tree-top,  abound  the 
flying  squirrel  (Pteromys  Oral),  an  animal  of  noc- 
turnal habits,  similar  to  a  light-brown  cat  in 
appearance,  and  measuring  over  4  feet  from  head  to 
end  of  tail,  and  about  the  same  in  expanse  of 
wings.  Different  from  this,  and  somewhat  smaller, 
is  the  Flying-fox  (Pteropus  Edwardsii),  a  reddish- 
brown  frugivorous  creature,  of  gregarious  and  noc- 
turnal habits.  Certain  trees,  if  tall  enough,  find 
special  favour  with  the  Flying-fox,  colonies  of 
which  sleep  together  during  the  day,  suspending 
themselves  by  their  hind-legs  to  the  branches,  and 
thus  sway  gently  in  the  breeze  till  dusk.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  said  that  in  the  tropics  "  everything 
seemed  to  climb  to  the  light.  '  Plants,  beasts, 
insects,  and  reptiles  climb,  the  latter  including 
snakes  as  well  as  lizards,  from  a  few  inches  to 
5  and  6  feet  in  length. 

Continuing  on  from  Liane  Drive,  a  fine  solitary 
specimen  of  Ficus  elastica  is  suddenly  presented  in 
view.  The  extraordinary  character  of  the  roots, 
resembling  bulwarks  or  fortifications,  may  be  seen 
to  advantage.  Creeping  up  to  the  topmost  branches 
is  the  large  white-flowered  Cereus  triangularis. 

Incidentally,  a  tree  of  Ficus  religiosa  at  Anurad- 
hapuro  —  once  an  imposing  city,  and  capital 
of  Ceylon,  which  the  merciless  jungle  buried 
for  centuries,  but  the  ruins  of  which  have  lately 
been  partly  unearthed— is  the  oldest  historical  tree 
in  existence.  It  was  planted  2S8  years  B.C.,  so 
that  it  is  at  least  21SS  years  old  !  This  species  is 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers  in  native  religion, 
and  promotes  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Singhalese 
and  other  Asiatics.  A  true  Buddhist  will  sooner 
sacrifice  his  pay  than  cut  a  twig  or  pull  a  seedling 
of  this  tree. 

In  the  flower-garden  is  an  octagonal  plant-house  to 
the  right.  Appearing  above  the  latter  is  the  crown 
of  the  wild  Date-palm  (Phcenix  sylvestris),  next  to 
this  being  the  straight  and  spiny  stemmed  Acro- 
coryne  sclerocarpa.  A  tall  cluster  of  Palms  with 
slender  stems  is  Oncosperma  filamentosa,  and  in 
front  to  the  left  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Phrenix 
reclinata,  behind  which  are  Calyptrocalyx  spicatus, 
Livistonas,  &c.  Here  also  ia  a  variety  of  the  more 
ornamental  tropical  climbers  trained  on  trellis-work 
arbours,  where  they  are  seen  to  advantage.  In 
the  beds  and  borders  the  most  showy  Cannas,  the 
variegated  red  and  white  Pineapple  (Ananas 
sativus,  var.  variegata),  Caladiums,  &c. ,  make  a 
brilliant  display. 

Passing  through  a  Fernery  and  the  Palmyra 
Avenue  (Borassus  flabelliformis),  the  visitor  comes 
upon  the  imposing  avenue  of  Royal  Palms  (Oreodoxa 
regia,  see Gard.  Chron.,  May  12, 1900,  fig.  96).  New 
and  longer  avenues  of  this  and  other  handsome  Palms 
which  have  of  late  been  planted,  may  be  expected 
to  form  in  time  striking  features  in  the  landscape 
of  these  gardens. 

Purely  deciduous  trees  in  the  tropics  are  com- 
paratively rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  they 
generally  do  not  cast  their  leaves  for  the  purpose  of 
resting,  but  for  bursting  into  blossom,  followed  by 
the  fruit.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  silk 
Cotton  -  tree  (Bombax  malabarieum),  the  large 
red,  edible  flowers  of  which  cover  the  ground 
for  weeks  after  the  leaves  have  disappeared. 
Nothing  can  be  more  suggestive  of  a  snow  storm 


than  when  the  pods  of  this  tree  burst,  during  wind 
and  rain,  and  their  cottony  contents  are  wafted 
about  thickly  in  the  air. 

Taking  the  river-drive  round  the  arboretum,  the 
scenery  is  most  picturesque.  Mirrored  in  the 
Mahaweli  river  (the  largest  in  Ceylon),  which 
surrounds  the  gardens  on  three  sides,  are  the 
feathery  plumes  of  tall  Bamboos,  giant  trees  and 
Palms  draped  with  luxuriant  climbers,  with  im- 
posing hills  in  the  background.  A  single  clump  of 
Dendrocalamus  giganteus  ("Giant  Bamboo,"  and 
monarch  of  the  grass  family),  over  120  feet  high, 
curves  gracefully  over  the  river  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Aug.  27,  1881,  fig.  54).  Apart  from  the 
scientific  department — the  Herbarium,  Library, 
Museum,  and  Research  Laboratory,  &c. — there  are 
other  features  in  these  gardens  which  prove  equally 
attractive  and  interesting  to  the  stranger,  but  fear 
of  trespassing  od  your  space  forbids  the  mention  of 
more.  H.  F.  Macmillan. 


Forestry. 


THINNING  OR   NOT  THINNING  WOODS. 

The  articles  on  Forestry  by  Professor  Schlich, 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  have  aroused 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject.  Allow  me  once 
more  to  advocate  "  Treatment  of  plantations  with- 
out regular  thinning."  My  plantation  is  only 
7  acres.  About  an  acre  of  old  Oak  was  left  in 
various  parts  for  shelter  ;  6  acres  were  planted  in 
1857,  mostly  Larch  ;  800  Spanish  Chestnut,  and 
from  500  to  100  each  of  different  kinds  of  Pine  and 
Fir.  My  Indian  forester  son  worked  in  it  with 
me  in  1898,  and  says  it  is  the  finest  piece  of  Larch 
he  has  seen,  and  could  not  certainly  say  that  there 
was  Larch  disease. 

The  vistas,  cut  at  regular  intervals  in  what  had 
been  an  old  Oak  wood,  divided  it  into  blocks,  twelve 
trees  in  one  direction,  and  eight  in  the  other,  the 
trees  4  feet  apart.  These  had  closed  together  so  as  to 
secure  fair  leaf-canopy,  before  the  last  cuts  were 
made  in  May,  1S90,  20  feet  apart,  leaving  any 
forest-trees  that  stood  in  the  cuts,  and  a  few  fine 
Larch. 

The  part  that  was  enclosed  from  a  field  when 
the  whole  was  planted  (about  an  acre),  was  filled 
with  Larch,  among  which  a  few  Spanish  Chestnut 
and  Oak  were  scattered.  Most  of  the  forest-trees 
were  outgrown  by  the  Larch,  and  died.  This  part 
was  not  opened  at  regular  intervals. 

From  1887  to  1895,  thirty-five  full-length  L*rch 
died  every  year  on  an  average.  Forty-six  deaths 
in  1893  is  the  greatest  number  entered  in  my  log. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  since  1895,  when  I  made  a 
cut  through  it  from  north  to  south,  scarcely  any 
trees  have  died  in  this  part.  Last  month  I  cut  two 
dead  Larch  there,  one  of  which  had  been  ringed 
by  a  squirrel  20  feet  from  the  top.  From  1S87  to 
1895  only  two  large  Larch  died  in  the  wood,  where 
openings  at  regular  intervals  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  former  ones  closed  up  ;  two 
trees  in  5  acres  in  nine  years,  not  counting 
suppressed  trees  in  either  case. 

In  the  paper  you  published  in  1894  it  appears 
that  the  vistas  were  begun  in  1877,  twenty 
years  after  the  trees  were  planted,  in  a  north- 
west direction  from  the  roads.  In  1881  the  first 
cut  was  begun  parallel  to  the  road,  and  others  in 
same  direction  in  1882  and  1883.  Workmen,  when 
cutting  trees,  were  directed  to  throw  each  tree 
between  two  others  when  possible.  This  strips  the 
standing  trees  of  dead  branches,  so  that  many  poles 
are  bare  of  dead  branches.  In  August,  1895,  the 
dead  branches  left  after  faggoting  in  the  20  feet  cuts 
were  raked  into  the  middle  of  the  cuts  and  burnt. 
Then  pits  were  made  G  feet  apart  every  way,  and 
4  ft.  from  trees  at  the  side  of  the  cuts.  In  November 
we  planted  Silver  Fir  12  feet  apart  in  the  middle 
row  of  pits,  and  filled  the  other  pits  with  Beech. 
The  pits  were  dug  by  day  labour,  and  with  a  rooting- 
tool,  and  roots  picked  out,  which  made  planting 


easy.  Scarcely  any  trees  died.  They  have  made 
good  growth,  and  will  soon  cover  the  ground. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  the  constant  circulation 
of  air  throughout  the  wood,  as  the  open  spaces  are 
still  the  warmest  by  day  and  coolest  at  night.  The 
thick  parts  being  coolest  by  day  and  warmest  by 
night. 

In  1896  and  1897  a  few  Larch  were  cut  that  either 
got  their  heads  round  a  neighbour  or  were  whipping 
better  trees  ;  none  was  blown  down.  In  189S  my 
forester  son  persuaded  me  to  give  up  the  idea  I  had 
of  cuttiDg  20  feet  cuts  in  the  middle  of  the  80  feet 
blocks  in  1905,  and  we  cut  one  of  every  two  Larch 
in  the  thick  parts  that  were  4  feet  apart — twenty- 
four  dozen  and  two  trees.  In  November,  1898, 
I  planted  400  Silver  Fir  and  550  Beech  in  the 
thick  parts.  A  good  maDy  seedling  Silver  Fir, 
Beech,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Ash,  and  Oak,  have 
sprung  up  Bince  1895.  Pits  will  be  made  after  har- 
vest for  Silver  Firs  where  there  is  head- room,  and 
for  Beeches  under  Larch  and  Fir,  and  under-planting 
continued  next  autumn.  Then  the  plantation  will 
be  near  perfection,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  late  Mr.  Enys's  plan  is  the  best  for  growing 
timber  and  poles,  and  only  wish  that  someone  of 
influence  would  take  it  up  before  I  am  taken  to  my 
rest.   Henri/  Rogers,  Captain  B.N.,  Plymouth. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  transferring  the 
plants  into  their  flowering-pots,  no  matter  for  what 
purposes  they  may  be  grown.  Plants  intended  to 
furnish  blooms  of  great  size  for  exhibition  or  other- 
wise, should  be  provided  with  pots  of  not  less  than 

9  inches  in  diameter,  when  the  plants  are  of  strong 
growth,  and  were  struck  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January. 

It  is  not  possible  to  grow  the  Japanese  varieties 
too  vigorously,  if  the  plants  have  sufficient  standing 
room  to  enable  the  growth  to  be  fully  matured.  It 
is  from  sturdily-grown  plantB,  with  fully-developed 
leaves  and  hard  brown  -  coloured  stems,  that 
blossoms  of  the  best  quality  are  obtained,  and  it  is 
only  vigorous  growth  made  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  that  can  produce  them. 
It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  stock  of  flower- 
pots in  hand  are  of  too  large  a  size  for  single 
plants,  but  this  can  be  got  over  by  growing  two 
plants  in  a  pot,  the  chief  point  being  in  so  doing  to 
put  only  the  same  varieties  in  a  pot.  two  varieties 
being  seldom  exactly  alike  in  growth  ;  and  it 
is  difficult  in  the  autumn  to  arrange  the  plants 
when    the    growth    is    so    diverse.      Flower-pots 

10  inches  in  diameter  will  accommodate  two- 
plants.  Bushes  of  single-flowered  varieties  or 
pompons,  or  even  the  small-flowered  Japanese 
varieties,  will  succeed  in  8-inch  pots,  and  are  then 
handy  for  the  decoration  of  apartments. 

The  compost  used  at  this  shift  should  be  prepared 
with  care,  the  plants  having  much  to  do  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Turfy -loam,  such  as  that  afforded  by 
the  top  spit  of  an  old  pasture,  carted-in  sufficiently 
long  as  to  have  become  half  decayed,  should  form  the 
staple  portion ;  and  the  manure  required  should 
consist  of  half  decayed  horse-dung,  one  part  of  this 
to  three  parts  loam,  adding  wood -ashes,  charcoal, 
and  sand,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  whole 
porous  ;  the  character  of  the  turf  being  a  good 
guide  as  to  this  matter.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
retentive  of  moisture,  or  of  a  kind  that  runs 
together  easily,  much  of  the  latter  kind  of  material 
will  be  needed.  To  every  bushel  of  compost 
prepared,  add  2  lb.  of  Thomson's  Vine-manure. 

Chrysanthemums  are  moisture-loving  plants,  but 
they  do  not  like  stagnant  water  in  the  soil,  there- 
fore good  drainage  is  an  essential.  Sometimes 
plants  are  noticed,  the  colour  of  whose  leaves  is 
pale  green  ;  and  if  the  roots  of  such  plants  are 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  have  received  a  check 
from  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  soil.     Let  only 
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clean  crocks  be  used  in  the  drainage,  and  cover  them 
with  bits  of  turf  and  charcoal,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  soil  from  filtering 
down  among  them,  and  blocking  the  passage  of  the 
water.  Some  persons  sprinkle  soot  over  the  turf  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  idea  that  worms  are  thus  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  pots.  To  prevent  their 
ingress,  Porter's  wire-crocks  are  capital  things  to 
UBe.  A  quantity  of  soot,  so  placed  that  the  roots 
come  into  direct  contact  with  it,  is  liable  to  injure 
the  points  of  the  latter.  Chrysanthemums  like 
soot,  but  it  is  better  to  apply  it  in  liquid  form 
later  on.  Let  the  plants  be  potted  firmly,  as  a 
means  to  induce  the  formation  of  firm  wood  ;  and 
be  sure  that  the  ball  is  thoroughly  moist  before 


bed  of  stones  or  clinkers,  covered  with  coal  ashes, 
will  suffice  ;  but  what  is  a  still  better  plan  is  to 
stand  the  pots  on  boards,  slates,  or  each  pot  on 
two  bricks,  immunity  from  the  entrance  of  worms 
to  the  roots  being  then  assured. 

Where  an  open  space  such  as  that  suggested  is 
not  available,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  kept  in  one 
block,  one  side  of  a  path  in  the  kitchen  garden  is 
a  good  site  for  a  row ;  as  there  the  plants  are 
readily  attended  to,  and  they  receive  abundance  of 
light. 

Some  form  of  support  will  be  necessary  for  tall 
growers.  Two  wires  stretched  to  a  stout  post  at 
each  end  of  a  row,  with  a  few  light  intermediate 
supports,  is  a  good  one.     The  pots  are  stood  about 


Plant  Notes. 


Flli.    130.  —  PANAX   MASIBESIAJtUM, 


re-potting,  it  being  not  good  practice  to  afford  a 
quantity  of  water  to  newly-potted  plants,  as  it 
leads  to  souring  of  the  soil. 

After  re-potting,  let  the  plants  be  syringed 
thrice  daily  if  the  weather  he  hot  and  dry.  The 
roots  quickly  run  into  the  new  soil,  if  it  is  as  it 
should  be — moist  —  when  employed.  For  the 
summer  quarters  of  the  plants  choose  an  open 
sunny  position  sheltered  from  south-west  and 
easterly  winds,  but  especially  tho  former,  as  when 
strong  gales  are  experienced  from  that  quarter  at 
the  end  of  August  or  early  in  September,  much 
damage  is  often  done  to  plants  in  exposed 
situations.  Not  only  are  the  bloom  buds  with 
their  long  peduncles  broken,  but  the  leaves  are  so 
whipped  as  to  render  them  almost  useless. 

The  pots  should  be  stood  on  a  hard  surface,  so 
drained  that  water  quickly  passes  away.     A  thick 


1  foot  apart,  the  stake  in  the  pot  to  which  the 
centre  stem  is  tied  is  made  fast  to  the  wires.  The 
two  Bide  shoots  are  secured  by  tying  light  stakes 
to  the  wires,  and  to  these  the  shoots  are  made 
fast.  In  this  manner  all  the  leaves  receive  plenty 
of  sunlight  ;  and  they  mature  perfectly. 

When  the  plants  are  taken  under  cover  in  the 
autumn,  the  two  side-shoots  are  released  from  the 
small  stakes  on  the  wires,  and  looped  to  the  atake 
in  the  pot  ;  thus  but  one  stake  is  required  in  the 
pot,  which  is  all  the  better  for  the  roots. 

Careful  application  of  water  is  an  important 
factor  in  successful  culture,  and  at  no  time  should 
the  plants  be  afforded  water  indiscriminately.  The 
plants  should  be  examined  at  the  least  twice  daily, 
and  in  very  hot  weather  thricewill  not  be  too  often. 
At  such  times  the  leaves  should  be  syringed  both 
morning  and  night.  E,  Molyneux. 


PANAX  MASTERSIANUM  (Hof.t.  Sander). 

This  was  figured,  and  in  part  described,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  April  23,  1898,  p.  242, 
tig.  SS.  It  has  recently  flowered  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  F.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  Unfortunately, 
only  male  flowers  were  produced,  so  that  there  is 
still  some  uncertainty  respecting  its  nearest  affini- 
ties. Messrs.  Sander  sent  a  full-grown  leaf  and  the 
whole  of  an  inflorescence  to  Kew.  As  described 
in  the  place  cited,  the  leaf  is  singularly  formed, 
being,  in  the  specimen  received,  about  3  feet  long, 
simply  pinnate  to  about  the  middle,  where  the 
rachis  forks,  and  the  upper  half  is  thus  bipinnate. 
The  inflorescence,  apparently  terminal,  consists  of 
eight  primary  branches,  about  2  feet  long,  radiating 
from  a  point  in  the  form  of  a  huge  umbel.  The 
branches  bear  whorls  of  branchlets  at  distant 
intervals,  each  branchlet  terminating  in  a  small 
umbel  of  minute  green  flowers.  Sometimes  there 
are  also  lateral  umbels.  The  petals,  five  in 
number,  are  strictly  valvate,  coheriug  at  the  tips, 
and  are  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  calyptrum  (like 
those  of  the  Grape-vine)  by  the  expanding  anthers, 
and  there  are  five  rudimentary  styles  in  these  male 
flowers.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  in  the  region  of  New  Guinea,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Micbolitz,  and  imported  by 
Messrs.  Sander.  It  will  only  be  grown  for  the 
sake  of  its  ornamental  foliage.    W.  Bottinq  Hernsley. 

[We  reproduce  the  original  illustration  (see 
tig.  130.  Ed.] 


FERN    SPORANGIA. 

The  sporangium  of  a  Fern  is  the  little  capsule 
containing  the  spores,  and  although  the  latter  are 
usually  so  small  as  to  be  individually  all  but 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  capsule  containing 
some  scores  is  naturally  so  much  larger  as  to  be 
plainly  seen,  though  to  study  its  details  a  strong 
pocket  lens  is  requisite,  or  even  a  low  power 
microscope.  As  one  of  Nature's  innumerable 
devices  for  protecting  seeds,  or  their  equivalents, 
in  the  first  place,  and  for  scattering  them  when  ripe 
in  the  second,  the  sporangium  of  a  Fern  is  an 
extremely  interesting  contrivance,  and  if  the 
trouble  be  taken  to  scatter  a  number  of  them  upon  a 
glass  slip  before  they  have  burst,  and  to  place  the 
same  under  say  an  inch  objective,  the  observer  will 
probably  be  very  much  startled  by  the  explosive 
tendencies  which  will  come  themselves  immediately 
they  begin  to  dry  out,  which  usually  is  directly 
they  are  spread  upon  the  glass  in  the  dry  air  of  a 
dwelling-room.  The  entire  heap  is  seen  at  first 
to  have  a  slow  internal  movement  among  its 
constituents,  as  their  stalks  commence  to  bend  and 
stiffen,  and  presently  probably  the  whole  mass  will 
fly  out  of  the  field  of  view,  leaving  a  scattered  hail 
of  spores  iu  its  place  ;  or  individual  capsules  may  be 
seen  to  fly  open  and  spring  to  some  distance 
scattering  their  particular  contents  in  all  direc- 
tions. Meanwhile  the  hail  will  be  observed  to 
be  continued,  fresh  batches  of  spores  being  shot 
into  the  field  of  view,  from  the  scattered 
heap  which  now  lies  widely  spread  upon  the 
glass  slip,  continuing  its  bombardment  from  fresh 
sites.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  spore -case 
itself  is  as  follows.  Each  case  consists  of  a 
tiny  oval  receptacle  borne  on  a  short-jointed  stalk  ; 
this  jointing,  however,  is  continued  on  one  side  of 
the  capsule  until  it  reaches  the  top,  and  extends 
some  little  distance  down  the  other  side,  like  a 
jointed  ridge  on  a  fireman's  helmet — just  below  its 
termination,  where  the  fireman's  nose  would  be,  is 
the  weakest  part  of  the  capsule.  As  the  capsule 
dries,  these  joints  shrink,  and  cause  a  continually 
increasing  strain,  until  presently  a  split  appears  at 
the  weak  point  aforesaid,  and  then  suddenly  the 
whole  top  of  the  capsule  flies  backwards,  jerking 
the  contained  spores  far  and  wide.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  still  air.  "far  and  wide  ' 
must  be  taken  as  a  relative  term  in  connection  with 
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the  size  of  tbe  spores  and  tbeir  cases  ;  and  probably 
an  inch  or  so  would  represent  the  average  range  of 
these  mimic  bomb-shells.  In  dry,  breezy  weather, 
however,  which  would  be  precisely  such  as  would 
tend  to  burst  the  capsules  by  desiccation,  the  wind 
would  certainly  convey  the  freed  spores  to  consider- 
able distances  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  shot  out 
even  for  a  small  distance  would  hfilp  dispersion 
far  more  than  a  non-explosive  extension,  involving 
little  or  no  scattering  at  all.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  connection  with  these 
sporangia  is  the  extremely  close  resemblance  those 
of  most  of  the  Fern  genera  bear  to  each  other,  and 
the  absolute  identity  of  their  mode  of  bursting 
and  scattering  their  contents.  Although  there  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  a  seed  and  a  spore, 
the  functions  of  the  capsule  as  a  container  and 
disseminator  must  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
those  of  seed-vessels.  In  these  latter,  however, 
we  have  an  infinite  variety  of  form  and  contrivances 
directed  to  these  same  ends ;  every  genus,  every 
species,  and  sometimes  even  the  varieties  have 
distinct  characteristic  features,  but  despite  the 
enormous  diversity  of  Fern-form,  ranging  from 
tiny  grass-like  plants  to  grand  Palm-like  tree 
Ferns,  and  although  we  shall  rind  a  considerable 
range  of  difference  in  detail  of  the  contained  spores, 
the  spore-cases  of  all  are  closely  alike,  the  vast 
majority  possessing  the  same  vertical  ring,  and  the 
rest  a  more  or  less  horizontal  one  accompanied  by 
modifications  of  shape  of  the  capsule  itself. 

This  lack  of  diversity  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  such  evolutional  forces  have  acted 
upon  the  spore-heaps,  as  have  been  experienced  by 
the  flowers.  With  the  latter  more  and  more 
-complicated  relations  with  the  insect  would  have  in 
time  modified  tbe  flowers  to  an  infinite  extent,  and 
the  seed-vessel  being  simply  a  development  of  one 
part  of  the  floral  system,  has  naturally  been 
modified  also.  Other  evolutionary  factors  too  have 
moulded  the  floral  world,  modifying  the  foliage  ;  and 
through  that  the  flowers  which  are  modified  parts 
of  its  various  methods  of  seed  dispersal,  favouring 
■under  dissemination,  have  also  originated,  and  in 
these  developments  transformed  the  seed  into  self 
■dispersing  ones,  as  in  the  Dandelion  and  kindred 
plants. 

In  Ferns  the  sporangium,  though  possibly  a 
modified  frond,  is  not  perceptibly  modified  cor- 
relatively  with  the  fronds  of  the  species  to  which  it 
belongs,  its  situation,  mode  of  arrangements  and 
attachment,  the  nature  of  its  cover  or  absence  of 
any,  are  certainly  correlated  with  the  venation  and 
form  of  the  frond,  and  this  so  constantly  as  to  form 
one  of  the  most  reliable  specific  characters  ;  the 
spores  too  vary  considerably,  smooth,  oval,  cor- 
rugated, ribbed,  and  ridged,  yellow,  brown,  and 
green,  so  that  curiously  enough  the  spore-case 
remains  the  more  constant  feature.  This  stability 
■of  form  in  Ferns  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  how  widely  the  spore  capsules  of  Mosses 
vary  in  shape  and  in  detail;  and  descending  still  lower 
in  the  cryptogamic  scale,  how  varied  are  the  spore 
receptacles  of  fungi.  Specialists  in  these  branches 
■can  generally  determine  the  genus  and  species  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  spore  receptacles,  but  few, 
if  any,  pteridologists  confronted  solely  witu  a  col- 
lection of  isolated  sporangia,  could  determine  with 
any  certainty  even  the  genus  of  most  of  them. 
Differences,  however,  do  exist.  Nature  rarely 
repeats  herself  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  it  is 
■quite  possible  that  special  investigation  in  this 
direction  and  comparative  drawings  to  scale,  show- 
ing the  number  of  joints,  mode  of  segmentation, 
shape  of  capsule,  colour,  and  so  on,  would  reveal 
characteristic  and  constant  mimic  features  of  great 
value  for  reference  and  confirmation  of  kinship. 
In  the  present  classification  there  are  many  anoma- 
lies, the  actual  cultivator  is  frequently  quite  unable 
to  agree  with  the  scientific  botanist,  the  identifying 
characters  being  too  indefinite,  and  often  associated 
with  contradictory  characters  of  another  kind. 
Careful  study  of  the  sporangia  might  well  lead  to 
wider  knowledge  and  greater  correctness.  Chas.  T 
Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


The   Week's   Work. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ohapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonblrt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Leeks. — The  plants  of  the  March  sowing  being 
now  fit  for  transplanting  may  be  put  out  in  an  open 
position,  where  the  soil  is  moderately  enriched  with 
manure.  It  is  usual  to  plant  Leeks  in  trenches 
rather  shallower  than  those  made  for  the  early 
Celery,  a  4-inch  layer  of  rotten  stable-manure 
being  laid  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a 
similarly  thick  layer  of  earth  ;  the  trenches  when 
ready  for  planting  being  about  6  inches  deep.  The 
trenches  should  be  dug  at  3  feet,  and  the  plants  put 
out  at  from  9  to  1*2  inches  apart.  The  earth  should 
be  drawn  up  to  the  plants  as  growth  proceeds,  in 
order  to  blanch  them.  In  gardens  where  labour  is 
scarce,  a  piece  of  rich  ground  should  be  made  level, 
and  holes  made  with  a  dibber  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  1  foot  deep,  and  the  plants  carefully 
lifted  and  dropped  into  these,  and  as  much  soil 
afforded  as  will  cover  the  roots.  Planting  finished, 
afford  the  beds  and  trenches  a  copious  application 
of  water,  and  use  the  hoe  often  when  growth  has 
begun,  so  as  to  work  the  soil  into  the  holes,  being 
careful  not  to  bury  the  leaves. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Where  heads  are  showing  on 
these  plants,  rich  mulchings  should  be  applied, 
more  especiallly  if  the  soil  be  light.  In  dry  weather 
the  plants  should  be  afforded  water  twice  a  week. 

Artichokes  (Jerusalem). — Tubers  of  these  which 
were  lifted  and  planted  on  fresh  ground  as  advised 
in  the  January  calendar,  need  not  be  thinned,  but 
where  a  plantation  has  grown  on  the  same  plot  for 
two  years  in  succession,  all  weakly  growths  from 
stray  tubers  should  be  dug  up  and  thrown  away, 
and  on  poor  land  rich  mulchings  should  be  afforded, 
or  failing  these,  guano  should  be  applied  before  rain. 

Onions. — Autumn-sown  crops  will  now  require 
attention.  The  beds  should  be  well  hand-weeded  ; 
and  the  laying  down  of  the  stems  should  be 
performed  with  the  hand,  the  stems  being  bent 
over  at  about  A  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  bulb. 

Cauliflowers.  ■ —  Plants  of  Autumn  Giant  and 
Veitch's  Self  Protecting,  raised  from  seed  sown 
early  in  the  spring,  being  now  sufficiently  large  for 
transplanting,  may  be  set  out  in  drills  drawn 
as  if  for  Peas,  at  2  feet  apart.  When  lift- 
ing the  plants  from  the  nurse-bed  use  a  hand- 
fork,  and  secure  a  ball  of  earth  with  each.  When 
planting,  make  the  soil  firm  round  about  the 
roots  and  stems,  and  afford  plenty  of  water  if  the 
weather  be  dry.  The  Early  Forcing,  Early  London, 
and  Walcheren,  are  now  turning-in,  and  an  occa- 
sional application  of  liquid-manure  will  do  them 
much  good.     Tie  the  leaves  loosely  over  the  heads. 

Celery.  —  In  May  directions  were  given  for 
the  preparation  of  the  trenches  for  the  main  crop 
of  Celery,  and  at  this  date  a  commencement  may  be 
made,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
day  before  a  beginning  is  made  the  ground  should 
be  trodden  firmly,  and  the  trenches  afforded  water. 
The  plants  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  a  trowel 
a  few  at  a  time,  and  planted  without  delay  at  a 
distance  of  1  foot  apart. 


PLANTS  UNDER  GLASS. 
By  T.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Lilies. — Those  intended  to  flower  in  the  autumn, 
viz.,  Lilium  longiflorum  and  its  variety  Harrisii, 
and  L.  speciosum,  and  which  have  made  stem- 
growth  of  2  to  2i  feet,  may  be  secured  to  neat 
stakes,  and  afforded  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and 
well-decayed  stable-manure,  the  necessary  space 
for  which  was  left  when  the  bulbs  were  potted. 
Failing  the  required  space  for  the  additional  soil,  a 
tin  or  zinc  hoop  may  be  put  within  the  rim  of  tbe 
pot  to  retain  the  top-dressing.  These  plants  may 
be  stood  on  coal-ashes  under  a  north  wall. 

Humca  elegans. — This  plant  may  be  similarly 
treated  to  the  foregoing,  and  afforded  diluted  soot- 
water  at  the  root  once  a  week. 

Affording  Water  to  Plants. — Particular  attention 
will  be  called  for  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  plants 
growing  in  pots,  in  order  that  they  do  not  lack 
water  at  the  root,  and  more  especially  such  as  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Of  such  I  may  mention 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  Cannas,  Hedychiums, 
Kalosanthes,  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  &c,  which  may 
stand  in  need  of  water  being  applied  twice  or 
thrice  daily. 


Primula  sinensis. — These  plants  may  be  removed 
to  cold  pits,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  last 
shift.  Let  strict  attention  be  paid  to  shading  them, 
discontinue  the  use  of  permanent  shading,  and  main- 
tain humidity  in  the  pits  and  floor  beneath  it,  by 
damping  the  air  or  stagiug  ;  and  afford  air  freely, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  get  drawn. 

Cinerarias  and  Celosids. — Continue  to  re-pot  the 
young  stock  of  these  plants,  and  stand  them  widely 
apart,  so  as  to  avoid  weak  growth  and  etiolation. 
Celosias  should  be  syringed  twice  a  day,  in  order  to 
prevent  attacks  of  red-spider. 

Indian  Azaleas. — When  the  growth  of  these 
plants  is  completed,  and  flower-buds  form,  a  cooler 
treatment  should  be  enforced,  and  early  in  July 
they  should  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  half-shaded 
positions,  taking  care  that  worms  do  not  get  into 
tbepots.  They  may  be  syringed  dailyinhotweather. 
A.  mollis  and  A.  rustica,  if  for  forcing,  are  best  kept 
in  pots,  for  being  surface-rooting,  they  are  if  planted 
out  in  peat-beds,  difficult  to  re-pot  in  flower-pots 
of  moderate  size  without  damage  being  done  to  the 
roots  ;  but  they  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  years  by 
re  potting  them  from  time  to  time  as  may  seem  to 
be  required,  and  by  careful  root-feeding — moreover, 
they  cau  be  forced  early  more  readily  than  plants 
lifted  from  the  open.  During  the  season  of  growth, 
weak  manure-water  may  safely  be  applied  alter- 
nately with  clear  water  to  both  Indian  and  Ghent 
Azaleas,  with  marked  improvement  to  the  foliage 
and  the  endurance  of  the  flowers.  In  a  general 
way,  however,  manures  should  only  be  afforded  to 
plants  growing  in  pots  when  they  are  in  active 
growth  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Azaleas  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  only  clear  water  should  be  afforded 
after  the  flower-buds  are  set. 

Artificial  Heating. — With  the  exception  of  plant' 
stoves,  the  use  of  fire-heat  may  now  be  discon- 
tinued during  fine  weather.  In  houses  containing 
plants  of  Nepenthes,  Alocasias,  and  Anthuriums, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  them  slightly  warm 
by  the  heating  apparatus  during  the  night,  other- 
wise growth  may  be  checked. 

Allamandas,  Stephanotis  florihunda,  Cleroden- 
drons  of  species,  when  in  bloom  should  be  afforded 
at  regular  intervals  applications  of  manure-water, 
which,  if  the  pots  are  properly  drained,  will  do  much 
good.  These  plants  are  gross  feeders,  and  if  a  top- 
dressing  of  cow-manure  can  be  applied  as  well, 
much  needed  support  is  afforded  the  plants  when  in 
bloom. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park 

New  Bainet. 

Dessert  Cherries. — In  this  district  the  fruitB  of 
the  early  varieties  are  changing  colour,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  but  few  dropped  whilst 
stoning.  It  is  very  uecessary  in  country  gardens 
to  place  nets  over  the  trees,  or  much  of  the  fruit 
will  be  taken  by  tbe  birds.  The  trees  should  first 
be  summer-pruned,  and  then  washed  of  the  remains 
of  blossoms,  and  dust  and  dirt,  with  the  garden 
engine,  &c.  If  aphis  infest  the  shoots,  let  them  be 
dipped  iuto  tobacco-water,  made  with  1  lb.  of 
tobacco-paper  and  1  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and 
when  all  the  killing  properties  have  been  extracted 
from  the  paper,  strain  the  water  and  dilute  it  with 
1  gallon  of  cold  water,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
mid-season  and  late  varieties  may  be  sprayed  with  an 
insecticide  should  aphides  be  very  numerous  on 
the  shoots. 

Kentish  Cherry. — Although  this  variety  succeeds 
well  as  a  wall  tree,  it  is  mostly  grown  as  a  bush. 
On  walls  this  variety  is  subject  to  be  seriously 
infested  with  the  black  aphis,  but  in  the  open  it  is 
seldom  so  infested.  Infested  trees  should  be  dealt 
with  as  mentioned  above.  These  trees  will  soon 
require  to  be  netted  over,  for  although  the  fruits 
are  acid,  the  birds  are  very  partial  to  them.  Before 
netting  the  wall-trees,  pinch  back  all  the  breastwood 
and  surplus  shoots  to  three  or  four  leaves  each  ;  and 
with  regard  to  bush  trees,  I  have  always  found  it  good 
practice  to  pinch-out  tbe  ends  of  all  young  growths, 
which  tends  to  keep  the  trees  compact  and  well 
furnished  with  wood,  while  it  prevents  the  bushes 
losing  their  neat  appearance. 

Morellos. — Wall  trees  should  have  the  bearing 
wood  of  next  year  thinned  to  due  proportions  by 
disbudding,  the  remaining  shoots  being  secured 
to  the  wall  by  ties  or  shreds  and  nails.  This 
variety  of  Cherry  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  a  mulch  of 
partly-decayed  manure  is  of  great  service  to  it. 
If    liquid  -  manure     is    abundant,    it    may,    when 
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diluted,  be  used  in  addition  to  the  mulch  with  the 
best  results  in  regard  to  the  crop  and  size  of  the 
fruits.  Let  the  points  of  shoots  on  bushes  and 
pyramids  be  pinched-out  in  order  to  give  compact- 
ness of  form  ;  and  wash  them  as  frequently  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  Precisely  the  same  species  of 
aphis  infests  the  Morello  as  the  foregoiDg,  and  the 
same  remedies  apply.  Later  in  the  season  I  have 
known  the  slug-worm  to  attack  Cherry-trees  in  the 
open,  but  this  pest  is  got  under  by  dusting  the  trees 
with  powdered  lime,  followed  by  a  copious  washing 
with  cold  water  about  an  hour  afterwards. 

Gooseberries  on  trellises. — These  should  be  looked 
over,  and  with  a  pair  of  pruning-scissors  cut  back 
all  growths  emanating  from  the  spurs  to  four 
leaves.  Leave  a  shoot  whenever  required  for  filling  up 
gaps,  and  for  extension  ;  and  in  the  case  of  branches 
which  show  signs  of  becoming  exhausted,  train  up 
as  young  shoots  from  the  base  to  replace  them. 
Place  a  mulch  of  long  litter  under  the  plants.  The 
same  precaution  should  also  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  bushes  in  the  open  quarter. 

I  Vail  Currants.  — These  should  be  summer  pruned, 
and  mulched  as  advised  for  Gooseberries,  for  the 
same  reasons.  Those  growing  on  a  north  wall  for 
the  late  supply  should  be  well  looked  after,  and 
on  no  account  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots, 
otherwise  the  fruit  will  not  hang  the  desired  length 
of  time  without  shrivelling. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wioah 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Eulophiella  Elisabethicc. — This  species  is  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  gardener,  as  it  always 
commands  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  the 
plant  in  flower.  Its  rhizomes  have  by  this  time 
reached  their  limit  of  growth  for  the  season,  and 
the  formation  of  roots  and  leaves  will  soon  take 
place,  hence  the  necessity  of  having  the  compost  in 
a  satisfactory  state.  If  a  new  pot  is  required,  care- 
fully remove  the  whole  of  the  decayed  material-ami 
the  roots  which  may  be  dead,  and  arrange  it  in 
another  pot,  employing  a  large  quantity  of  crocks. 
Our  plants  of  this  species  are  growing  in  "  Sander's 
Perfect  Orchid-pans,"  which  are  suspended  at  the 
warmest  part  of  the  Pbahvnopsis-house.  They  grow 
in  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  parts  peat,  one  part 
turfy  loam,  together  with  some  sphagnum-moss 
(chopped  finely),  small  crocks,  and  sand.  I  place 
this  compost  rather  loosely  about  the  roots,  so  that 
the  generous  supplies  of  water,  required  by  the 
plants  during  growth,  pass  away  freely.  Growth 
will  be  made  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and  dryness 
at  the  root  must  be  avoided  all  that  time.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  this  matter  if  a  hot, 
moist,  not  over-shaded  position  can  be  found  for 
the  plant.  Drier  conditions  should  prevail  whilst 
the  spikes  are  forming  and  until  the  roots  emerge 
from  the  new  root-stock.  Red-spider  must  be  kept 
under  by  spraying  and  sponging  the  leaves 
frequently. 

Epldendrum  bicornulum  belongs  to  the  so-called 
botanical  Orchids,  but  it  is  really  a  very  beautiful 
decorative  plant  when  in  vigorous  health,  a  condition 
rather  difficult  of  attainment  owing  to  our  variable 
climate.  The  plant  delights  in  sunshine,  and  suc- 
cess seldom  rewards  the  gardener  when  cold, 
cloudy  weather  often  occurs  during  the  summer. 
The  plant  now  commencing  to  grow,  if  established 
in  a  sound  basket,  may  have  the  stale  sphagnum- 
moss  replaced  with  fresh.  The  plant  should  be 
fixed  in  a  basket  with  crocks  to  near  the  surface, 
with  a  layer  of  moss  on  the  top,  and  be  suspended  in 
a  hot,  moist  part  of  an  East  Indian-house,  where  the 
roller-blinds  are  removed  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Here,  all  through  the  growing  season,  in  bright 
sunny  weather,  water  in  abundance  should  be 
afforded  ;  but,  when  spells  of  cold,  cloudy  weather 
intervene,  great  care  is  necessary,  or  an  over-satu- 
rated base  in  combination  with  excessive  moisture 
in  the  air,  may  induce  decay  in  the  young  growths. 
When  the  latter  are  nearing  completion,  much 
less  water  should  be  applied,  though,  as  their  bulbs 
are  hollow,  long  periods  of  drought  should  be 
avoided,  or  shrivelling,  from  which  they  would  not 
recover,  would  occur. 

Epidendrum  Stam/ordianum  is  another  species  of 
merit,  what  is  lacking  in  size  being  made  up  in 
quantity  of  bloom.  The  flower-spikes  produced 
from  the  base  of  pseudo- bulbs  are  many-branched 
and  heavily  flowered.  This  species  grows  admirably 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  advised  for  the 


last-named.  Put  a  small  quantity  of  peat  in  the 
compost  when  potting  this  species,  and  afford  a 
longer  and  more  decided  rest  when  root-action  is 
dormant. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  and  allied  species  and 
hybrids,  as  soon  as  their  flower-spikes  are  removed, 
should  be  induced  by  keeping  them  moderately 
dry,  to  take  a  rest  before  another  cycle  of  growth 
commences.  Inattention  to  the  fact  that  these 
plants  require  a  thorough  rest  after  flowering  is 
oue  of  the  causes  of  failure  with  them.  Shrivelling 
in  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  through  drought  will  effect 
less  harm  than  an  excessive  amount  of  water  to 
counteract  the  drying  influences  of  the  summer 
heat.  A  moist,  cool  atmosphere  should  be  afforded, 
with  an  abundance  of  air.  The  chief  thing  to 
guard  against  is  a  large  amount  of  water  at  the 
root  in  the  resting  season. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abtotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 

Aralia  japonica. — When  the  climate  permits,  this- 
plant  forms  a  desirable  object  out  of  doors.  At 
Abbotsbury,  seedlings  spring  up  and  grow  withont 
any  sort  of  protection.  In  less  favoured  situations 
a  position  protected  from  cold  winds  should  be 
found  for  the  plant,  and  the  drainage  should  be 
good  naturally,  or  means  taken  to  make  it  so. 
A  hole  much  bigger  than  the  ball  of  the  plant  it  is 
purposed  to  plant  should  be  dug,  and  rich  turfy- 
loam  §,  leaf-mould  I,  together  with  road  grit 
and  l-inch  bones,  should  be  mixed  together,  and 
used  in  filling-in  the  hole.  When  a  plant  has 
become  established,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be 
applied  occasionally  during  the  season  of  growth, 
which  will  havejthe  effect  ofjgiving  a  good  appearance 
to  the  foliage  at  midsummer.  Aralias  should  not 
be  restricted  in  the  matter  of  rooting  space. 
Before  planting  loosen  the  roots  on  the  outside  of 
the  ball  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  carefully  place 
them  at  various  heights  in  the  compost,  whilst  filling- 
in  around  the  ball,  and  make  the  whole  firm  by 
treading  as  the  work  proceeds.  Make  secure  against 
the  wind,  and  apply  water  copiously  when  all  is 
finished.  When  saving  seeds  of  Aralia  japonica 
and  A.  mandshurica,  muslin  or  paper-bags  should 
be  placed  over  the  spikes  whilst  the  seeds  are  still 
green.  Blackbirds  and  others  are  fond  of  the 
berries  when  approaching  ripeness.  It  is  advisable 
to  clean  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  pulp  parts  freely, 
and  sow  them  forthwith. 

Carnations.  —  Where  rain  has  fallen  it  will  have 
been  of  much  assistance  to  these  plants,  and 
supports  will  forthwith  be  needed  by  the  flower- 
stalks.  Let  each  flower-stalk  have  space  for  the 
full  development  of  the  flowers  without  crowding. 
If  flowers  are  required  for  exhibition  purposes  aud 
indoor  decorations,  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  weaker  buds  and  even  some  of  the  weaker 
sprays.  If  aphides  infest  the  plants,  spray  them 
with  nicotine  or  quassia  water.  Carnation-rust 
should  be  checked  by  removing  infected  leaves  as 
soon  as  noticed  ;  or  if  the  attack  be  a  bad  oue,  pulling 
up  the  plants  and  burning  forthwith.  Keep  the  soil 
aerated  by  stirring  the  surface,  and  when  flowers 
begin  to  open,  afford  liquid  manure  copiously  ;  not, 
however,  using  it  in  a  strong  state,  or  pouring  it 
against  the  necks  of  the  plants,  to  avert  which 
some  earth  might  be  drawn  up  to  that  part  with  a 
trowel. 

Pegging  the  Shoots  of  Bedding  Plants. — Before 
pegging  down  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas, 
and  Mesembryanthemums,  the  beds  should  be 
scratched  with  a  single-handed  fork.  In  laying 
the  plants  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  stop  the 
stronger  shoots,  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  laterals,  and  with  Verbenas  pegging  should  be 
performed  carefully  forthwith,  growth  being  more 
pliable  when  quite  young. 

General  hints. — Give  attention  at  short  intervals 
of  time  to  the  mowing  and  rolling  of  the  lawns,  and 
to  keeping  gravel-paths  clean  and  smooth.  Climbers, 
such  as  Clematis  and  Roses,  which  may  be  growing 
against  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  or  other  places,  will 
need  attention  in  the  matter  of  regulating  and 
securing  the  shoots.  Ivies  growing  on  walls  which 
are  annually  clipped,  are  improved  by  an  occasional 
washing  of  the  foliage  with  clean  water.  Hedges 
of  Yew  and  Euonymus  should  be  trimmed  at  this 
season,  and  again  two  months  later,  oft-repeated 
clipping  making  such  hedges  the  best  of  wind- 
screens. In  trimming  a  hedge,  keep  it  wider  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 

Straicberries. — With  the  close  of  the  forcing 
season  for  the  Strawberry,  operations  for  next  year's 
forcing  should  be  commenced.  An  early  start 
with  layering  is  essential  in  securing  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit.  The  best  runners  are  generally  to  be 
found  on  beds  planted  late  in  the  previous  summer  ;. 
and  if  these  beds  are  dry,  water  should  be  copiously 
afforded  them,  which  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
production  of  the  runners.  Methods  of  layering 
may  vary,  but  for  the  earliest  batch,  I  consider  that 
layering  in  pots  in  small  60's  is  best.  The  runners 
soon  fill  this  sized  pot  with  roots,  and  are  then 
ready  for  potting  into  the  fruiting-pots  in  a  very 
short  time  after  removal  from  the  parent  plants. 
For  later  pottings  I  prefer  layering  in  large  60's,  as 
the  plants  do  not  suffer,  but  continue  to  grow  while 
waiting  to  be  repotted  into  their  fruiting-pots. 
Another  good  method  is  to  layer  the  young  plants 
into  their  fruiting-pots  at  once.  There  is  one 
distiuct  advantage  attached  to  this  method.  The 
pots  (32's)  can  be  filled  with  a  much  rougher  and 
more  turfy  soil,  which  will  keep  open  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  finer  soils,  which  must  be  used 
with  smaller  pots.  A  young  plant  placed  at  once 
in  a  32-pot  filled  with  rough  compost  grows  with 
great  vigour,  and  soon  forms  the  fine  crown  so 
much  liked  in  plants  that  are  forced  early.  A  few 
hundreds  of  plants  layered  on  squares  of  tough 
turf  (3  inches  square)  will  be  found  very  suitable  for 
planting  in  frames.  These,  when  established,  may 
be  planted  about  10  inches  apart,  and  if  kept  well 
watered  up  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  will 
yield  a  large  amount  of  fruit  before  ripe  fruit  from, 
out-of-door  beds  is  obtainable.  The  most  satis- 
factory Strawberry  for  forcing  is  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  this  should  be  grown  in  preference  to  any 
other.  In  all  cases  use  clean  pots,  afford  good 
drainage,  and  take  means  to  keep  the  pots  free 
from  worms  after  the  final  repotting. 

Tomatos. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply 
during  the  autumn  months,  a  sowing  of  some 
approved  variety  should  now  be  made,  sowing 
thinly  in  pots  and  placing  in  gentle  heat.  As  soon 
as  the  seed  germinates,  place  the  young  plants  under 
cool  conditions  near  the  glass,  in  order  that  they 
may  grow  stocky  and  strong.  When  fit  for 
planting  out,  a  house  facing  south,  with  good 
means  for  supplying  heat,  should  be  selected, 
and  endeavours  made  to  obtain  a  good  set  of  fruit 
before  the  dull  days  set  in.  The  fruits  will  ripen 
slowly  during  the  autumn  months,  and  will 
continue  into  the  winter.  A  batch  of  plants 
may  also  be  potted-up  a  little  later,  which  will 
be  found  useful  for  moving  into  warm-houses 
later  on  in  the  summer.  Plants  now  bearing  full 
crops  of  fruit  should  be  relieved  of  their  fruits  as 
soon  as  they  ripen  ;  and  liberal  root-feeding  will  keep 
the  plants  fruitful.  Let  constant  attention  be  paid 
to  pinching  out  laterals,  but  do  not  practice  defo- 
liation more  than  is  necessary  to -admit  sunlight  to 
the  flowers.  Afford  air  freely  on  all  occasions, 
keeping  the  air  of  the  house  dry  during  dull,  moist 
weather. 

Cucumbers. — The  demand  during  the  summer 
season  generally  leads  to  the  plauts  being  heavily 
fruited,  aud  plants  put  out  in  the  spring  will  be 
getting  exhausted  at  this  date,  making  it  necessary 
to  replant  a  house  forthwith  for  early  autumn 
supply.  Bottom  heat  is  indispensable,  and  the 
preparation  of  a  good  bed  of  tree  ieaves,  and  fresh 
stable  manure  by  frequently  turning  it  before  use. 
should  be  made.  Let  this  bed  be  made  very  com- 
pactly, and  at  the  least  3  feet  deep.  On  this 
surface  some  well-rotted  turf  and  leaf-mould  must 
be  put,  in  hillocks  about  4  feet  apart,  and  brought 
up  to  within  1  foot  or  thereabouts  of  the  trellis  on 
which  the  plants  will  be  grown.  Planting  should  be 
done  in  the  afternoon,  aud  immediately  after 
wards,  afford  water  and  close  the  house.  A  light 
shading  for  a  few  days  after  planting  will  help  the 
plauts  to  establish  themselves.  Old  fruiting  plauts 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  for  a  time 
longer,  should  be  rather  severely  pruued,  the  older 
leaves  and  part  of  the  old  bine  being  removed,  and 
after  this  is  done  afford  the  beds  a  top-dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure.  It  is  not  too  late  for 
planting  in  frames,  set  on  beds  of  fermoutiug 
materials  at  least  4  feet  deep.  In  frames  suuheat 
should  be  utilised  by  early  closing  the  lights  at 
3  to  3.30  P.M.  ;  and  the  frames  should  be  inatted 
at  uight,  iu  order  to  retain  the  heat  and  preveut 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  glass. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  tent  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  at  specimens  and  plants  for 

naming,  should  be  addressed  to  th%  EDITOR,  41,  Welling. 

ton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.    Communications 

Should    be    WRITTEN    ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF     IHE   PAPER, 

sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  d<Uy  signed  by 
the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be  printed,  but 
kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

TheEditor  does  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions, 
or  to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless 
by  special  arrangement. 

illustrations.—  The  Editor  will  thankfully  receive  and  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  dtc. ;  but 
he  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending 
to  the  Editor  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editor  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


■TUESDAY, 


t,,„~  or  (  Paris  Universal   Exhibition  (tera- 
June201     poraryShow). 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees, in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Show  of  the  Richmond 
(Surrey)  Horticultural  Society 
(2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  Juke  27  (  National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition, 
at  Salisbury ;  and  Wilts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  also  at  Salis- 
bury. 
Southampton  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Show. 

/  Colchester  Rose  Show. 
THURSDAY,      June  26  -  Canterbury  Rose  Show. 

\la\e  of  Wight  Rose  Show,  at  Ryde. 

[*  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  show  has  been  deferred 
until  June  27.] 

SALE8. 

TUESDAY,  June  26.— Sale  of  Orchids,  at  The  Nursery,  Park 
Lane,  Tottenham,  by  order  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Pennett,  by 
Protheroe  Ac  Morris. 

FRIDAY,  June  28.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 


Avbraqe  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick. — 62'3'. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London.— June  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  69' ;  Min.  54°. 
Pp.ovinces.—  June  20  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.  63',    off  Cromer  ; 
Min.,  05°,  Holyhead. 


In  accordance  with  the  promise 

The  Royal  given  at  the  last  general  meeting, 
Horticultural       °,       „  .,     ,    ,?       „        .  „      =' 

Society.  *'ne  Council  or  the   Koyal  Horti- 

cultural Society  have  distributed 
among  the  Fellows  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bye- 
laws  necessitated  by  the  new  charter.  The 
thanks  of  the  Fellows  are  due  to  the  Council 
for  this  opportunity  of  perusing  a  document 
which  should  be  of  great  interest  to  them,  but 
which  is  rarely  thought  of  till  some  emergency 
arises. 

We  trust  that  those  interested  in  the  Society's 
business,  and  especially  those  conversant  with 
its  history  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
at  least,  will  carefully  peruse  the  new  proposals, 
and  be  ready  to  suggest  such  alterations  as  they 
may  deem  necessary.  The  Council,  which  is 
second  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in  its  en- 
lightened interest  in  the  Society's  welfare,  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  glad  to  know  the  wishes  of  the 
Fellows,  and  to  act  up  to  them  so  far  as  possible. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  bye-laws  reveals, 
except  in  one  instance,  little  to  be  amended 
beyond  minor  verbal  changes  and  transpositions. 
The  exception  is  in  §§45-47,  where  voting  by 
proxy  is  enjoined  under  certain  conditions. 

There  is  much  that  is  specious  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  proxy  voting  as  affording  Fellows  at  a 
distance  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
opinion,  but  the  possible  disadvantages  have 
long  since  been  proved  to  outweigh  the  benefits 
of  proxy  voting.     The  question  was  fought  out 


in  this  Society  several  years  ago,  and  we  had 
thought  that  matter  settled  for  all  time.  The 
members  of  the  present  Council  are  probably 
most  of  them  personally  unaware  of  the  deci- 
sions then  arrived  at.  It  seems  therefore  likely 
that  the  Society's  lawyers  have  inserted  this 
paragraph,  as  it  is  improbable  that  the  members 
of  Council,  mindful  of  what  had  been  done  by 
their  predecessors,  would  revoke  the  regulations 
as  to  proxy.  , 

Probably  two-thirds  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  have  little  knowledge  of  the  charter 
and  bye-laws,  and  no  interest  whatever  in  them. 
The  further  they  reside  from  the  metropolis  the 
less  their  knowledge  is  likely  to  be.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  the  Fellows  residing  within  a 
circuit  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  who  are  most  con- 
cerned in  the  official  business  of  the  Society. 
The  comparative  proximity  of  their  residence 
enables  them,  without  inconvenience,  to  take 
part  in  the  actual  work  of  the  Society,  while' 
those  at  a  greater  distance  are  debarred  from 
so  doing.  The  proxy  system  enables  those  at  a 
distance  whose  acquaintance  with  the  merits  of 
any  particular  question  is  of  necessity  none,  or 
next  to  none,  to  exercise  the  same  voting-power 
as  those  who  are  not  only  conversant  with  the 
business  of  the  Society,  but  bear  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

A  proxy  vote,  then,  as  a  rule,  expresses  not 
the  individual  judgment  and  opinion  of  the 
voter,  but  of  sundry  wire-pullers  in  this  or  that 
direction.  If  a  Fellow,  on  a  grave  emergency,  is 
unable  to  record  his  vote  personally,  still  more 
if  he  has  so  little  interest  in  the  Society  as  to 
be  unwilling  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  he 
has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  power  of  voting 
by  proxy  is  not  conceded  to  him. 


A  rathek  important  paper  with 

0ncul°tmCasDef "  ^  title>  *  M"  N°*L  Be*™*°- 
of  Germination,  has  appeared  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Revue  Generate  de  Botanique ; 
for  it  would  seem  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  raise  Orchids 
from  seed.  The  author  considers  it  to  be  a 
question  of  symbiosis. 

He  commences  by  observing  that  the  constant 
presence  of  endophytic  fungi  in  the  roots  and 
rhizomes  of  Orchids  is  a  well  known  fact.  Thus, 
Wahrlioh  in  1886,  was  the  first  to  show  the 
generality  of  the  phenomenon,  in  that  he  found 
them  to  be  present  in  no  fewer  than  500  exotic 
species. 

The  fungi  belonged  to  different  species  of 
Nectria,  but  the  ascospores  of  species  of  Fusarium 
are  also  easily  recognisable  ;  they  are  localised 
in  the  subterranean  parts,  not  being  found  in  the 
Btems,  flowers,  fruits,  or  seeds.  The  seeds  of 
Orchids  consist  of  a  delicate  and  dead  skin,  in 
which  is  an  undifferentiated  ovoid  or  globular 
pro-embryo. 

The  author  undertakes  to  prove  that  infection 
is  necessarily  very  early,  from  direct  anatomical 
observations,  and  from  a  critical  examination  of 
the  conditions  of  germination.  Germinating  plants 
of  Neottia  nidus-avis,  and  a  hybrid  Lrelia,  fur- 
nished the  material  for  observations.  He  found 
the  fungi  in  all  those  which  he  examined,  and 
already  present  in  the  youngest  plantlets,  still  en- 
closed within  the  untorn  integument  of  the  seed. 
He  describes  it  as  follows  :  "In  a  section  of  the 
plantlet,  one  sees  in  the  infested  cells  a  very 
distinct  knot  of  mycelial  filaments.  In  older 
specimens,  the  filaments  are  less  and  less  dis- 
tinguishable, until  the  knot  finishes  by  being 
reduced  to  a  great  brown  mass  adherent  to  the 
nucleus.  This  brown  matter  has  often  been  ob- 
served, but  the  endophytic  character  of  the  fungus 
which  originated  it  was   not  recognised.     It   has 


been  seen  in  members  of  the  sub-orders,  Epi- 
dendreae,  Vandeie,  Neottiete,  and  Ophrydeiv. 

M.  Bernard  observes  that  to  make  the  seeds 
germinate,  horticulturists  sow  the  seed  upon 
sphagnum  on  the  surface  of  a  pot  containing  a 
living  plant  of  the  same  species.  They  have 
noticed  that  the  germination  does  not  succeed 
upon  a  substratum  identical  in  compositi  m,  but 
which  has  not  contained  a  plant  of  the  same  species. 
Hence,  they  have  formed  the  opinion  that  there 
must  be  such  a  plant  to  "purify  "the  soil  upon 
which  the  germination  of  the  seeds  can  take  place. 
M.  Bernard  observes  that  for  his  part,  he  would 
offer  an  inverse  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  adult 
Orchid  itself  "infects"  the  substratum  with  the 
fungus,  without  which  the  germination  cannot  be 
effected. 

The  author  mentions  a  case  of  seeds  of  Lselia 
cinnabarina  x  Lajlia  purpurata,  which  were 
sown  on  March  6,  and  germinated,  the  most 
advanced  having  a  little  green  leaf,  in  October. 
The  swollen  pro-embryo  was  still  in  the  seed-skin 
in  every  one  examined.  There  were  also  numerous 
mycelial  filaments  of  Fusisporium. 

When  many  plants  of  the  same  kind  are  grown, 
as  for  cut  flowers  for  market,  the  difficulty  of 
raising  seedlings  is  much  reduced,  because  many 
plants  of  the  same  kind  are  grown  ;  but  germination 
does  not  succeed  when  one  cultivates  various  species. 
M.  Finet,  who  possesses  a  very  varied  collection  of 
Orchids,  has  often  tried  to  produce  germinations  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  separate  pots  upon  different 
soils,  but  has  never  succeeded. 

This  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  ger- 
mination of  Orchids  is  "  capricious."  Thus,  seeds  of 
Cypripedium  germinate  after  various  periods  of 
delay.  M.  Bernard  would  not  refer  them  to 
individual  differences  as  the  causes,  but  to  the  pro- 
bable fact  of  the  seed  having  not  been  all  infected 
by  the  mycelium  together. 

The  author  took  fragments  of  roots  and  rhizomes 
of  Neottia  nidus-avis,  which  were  infested  by  the 
endophyte  Fusisporium,  and  found,  as  the  portions 
died,  that  the  fungus  covered  them  with  mycelium 
and  produced  spores.  It  thus  contributed  to  the 
destruction  of  the  isolated  roots,  &c.  But  when- 
ever it  is  within  the  living  plant  in  its  entirety, 
then  the  same  fungus  appears  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
which  enables  the  seed  to  germinate.  The  practical 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  seeds  of  Orchids 
will  be  found  to  germinate  best  in  the  soil  in  which 
old  plants  of  the  same  kind  have  been  growing. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  ger- 
mination of  members  of  the  orders  Lycopodiaceas 
and  Ophioglossaceai,  which  resemble  Orchids  in 
having  endophytic  fungi  living  within  the  ger- 
minating spores  in  a  symbiotic  relation  with  them. 

All  horticulturists  have  experienced  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  germination  of  Orchid  seed. 
Thus  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  writes,  after  speaking  of  the 
production  of  capsules  : — "Then  arose  a  great  diffi- 
culty, and  which  our  long  experience  has  enabled 
us  to  make  only  a  short  step  towards  overcoming, 
to  discover  the  most  suitable  method  of  raising 
seedlings.  .  .  .  Following,  or  at  least  believing, 
that  we  were  following  Nature  .  .  .  every  method 
or  available  means  that  could  be  thought  of  were 
brought  into  request  to  secure  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  It  was  sown  upon  blocks  of  wood,  pieces 
of  tree-fern  stems,  strips  of  cork,  upon  the  moss 
that  surfaced  the  pots  of  the  growing  plants  ;  in 
fact,  in  any  situation  that  seemed  to  promise 
favourable  results.  But,  as  it  was  in  the  early  days 
of  Orchid  hybridisation,  so  it  is  now.  We  seem  as 
far  off  as  ever  from  hitting  upon  a  method  by 
which  at  least  a  moderate  amount  of  success  may 
be  calculated  upon.  Failures  are  innumerable."* 
This  was  written  in  1885,  and  Mr.  Veitch  is  good 
enough  to  inform  us  that  he  has  no  additions  or 
alterations  to  suggest  to  the  paper  alluded  to,  but 
that  the  truth  of  the  observations  then  recorded  has 
been  amply  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience. 

*  Joitm.  Hort.  Soc.,  the  Report  on  the  Orchid  Conference, 
1SS5,  p.  24. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— In  order 
mot  to  clash  with  the  Richmond  Show,  Professor 
Henslow's  lecture  at  Chiswick,  announced  for 
Wednesday,  June  27,  will  be  given  on  Tuesday, 
4une  26,  instead. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Richmond. — We  would  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  committees  will 
meet  on  Wednesday  next  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  in 
connection  with  the  annual  horticultural  show  held 
in  this  very  pretty  suburban  town.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  committees  will  sit  for  the 
'Same  purposes  as  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  any  novelties 
may  be  put  up  for  Certificates.  There  will  be  one 
"tent  set  apart  exclusively  for  exhibits  entered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  210  feet  by  50  feet.  There 
will  be  a  luncheon,  as  usual,  at  1.30  p.m.,  to  which 
invitations  are  extended  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  visiting  committees.  We  are  asked  to  state 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  committees 
will  meet  at  11.30  a.m.,  not  12  o'clock,  and  mem- 
bers will  be  required  to  sign  their  names  in  the 
attendance  books  at  the  entrance. 

Sweet  Pea  Bicentenary.— Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks, 
of  7,  Howard  Road,  Anerley,  S.E.,  having,  as  he 
informs  us,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Sweet  Pea  Bicentenary,  to  prepare  a  paper 
on  the  early  history  of  the  Sweet  Pea  down  to  the 
time  of  Eckford,  would  be  much  obliged  by  any  of 
our  readers  possessing  catalogues  published  between 
1700  and  1793,  kindly  sending  copies  of  any  entry 
regarding  Sweet  Peas  which  such  catalogues  may 
contain. 

Hardy  Fruit  for  the  Great  North- 
■WEST. — We  learn  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa  that  the  persistent  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  some  years  past  to  procure 
useful  fruits  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the 
climate  of  the  Canadian  Great  Northwest  have 
now  reached  a  very  interesting  stage.  Thirty- 
■aix  of  the  new  crosses  between  the  Siberian 
Crab  and  some  of  the  larger  cultivated  Apples 
have  borne  fruit  during  the  past  season,  and  on  five 
•of  these  the  fruit  was  of  such  quality  as  to  warrant 
propagation  for  extended  trial.  Arrangements 
mave  been  made  to  send  out  a  limited  number  of 
the  new  sorts  to  be  tested  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  at  widely  distant  points,  in  the  North- 
West  country,  so  that  the  fullest  information  may 
be  had  as  early  as  possible.  The  results  already 
■attained  would  appear  to  justify  the  hope  that  this 
special  line  of  experimental  work  in  plant-breeding 
will  prove  of  much  value. 

Coloured-leafed  Anthurium.  —  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.  send  us  an  Anthurium  in  which  the 
stalk  of  the  spathe,  and  the  petiole  of  the  leaf,  are 
united  all  the  way  up  to  the  base  of  the  spadix.  The 
■spathe  is  reddish  and  puckered,  as  in  A.  Andreanum, 
and  the  base  of  the  leaf  has  assumed  the  same  colour, 
whilst  the  central  and  upper  portions  are  green. 
The  central  portion  of  the  leaf  was  originally 
scarlet ;  but  as  the  seeds  ripened,  the  red  colour 
■diminished. 

Mr.  Foakes,  Head-Gardener  at  Iwerne 
MlNSTER.—  Some  of  Mr.  Foakes'  friends  would 
have  been  surprised  on  reading  an  advertisement  in 
•our  last  issue,  p.  xi .,  to  learn  that  he  was  leaving 
that  place  and  wished  to  obtain  another  situation 
where  four  or  more  men  were  kept.  It  appears 
that  this  was  all  a  mistake,  and  it  applies  to  Mr. 
Foakes'  foreman,  who  is  leaving  Iwerne,  and  who 
hoped,  by  advertising  in  our  pages,  to  meet  with  a 
head-gardener's  situation. 

Yorkshire  Naturalists'  Union.— We  learn 
tfrom  a  circular  issued  by  the  bon.  secretaries  of 
this  important  association,  Messrs.  W.  Denison, 
Roebuck,  and  Edwin  Hawkesworth,  that  the 
152nd  meeting  will  be  held  at  Crosland  Hall,  near 
Hudderstield,  for  the  investigation  of  Drop  Clough, 
Blackmoorfoot,    Wessenden   Valley,   Ford  Valley, 


Harden  Clough,  and  neighbourhood,  on  Thursday, 
June  28,  1900.  The  president  invites  the 
members  and  associates  participating  in  this 
excursion  to  take  tea  with  him  at  Crosland 
Hall.  Crosland  Hall  is  close  by  Healey  House 
Station,  L.  &  Y.  Railway,  Meltham  Branch. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Woodhead,  F.L.S.,  writes  that  the 
district  covered  by  the  ramble  contains  Oak, 
Birch,  Pine,  and  mixed  woodlands,  hilly  pastures, 
moorlands,  cloughs,  and  high  open  moor.  It  is  not 
rich  botanically,  lying  as  it  does  entirely  on  the 
Millstone  Grits,  with  vast  tracts  covered  by  peat. 
Much  of  the  ground  rises  from  600  to  1,600  feet  or 
more,  afnd  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  early  date  of  the  ramble,  many  of  the  character- 
istic plants  will  not  be  in  flower.  The  following 
are  the  more  interesting  species  occurring  here  : — 
Hypericum  andros^mum,  Genista  anglica,  Rubus 
fissus,  R.  pulcherrimus,  R.  Lindebergi,  R.  villi- 
caulis  v.  Selmeri,  R.  Sprengeli,  R.  leucostachys,  R. 
chamo3morus,  Drosera  rotundifolia,  Hydrocotyle, 
Myrrhis,  QLnanthe  crocata,  Heracleum  sphondylium 
var.  angustifolium,  Valeriana  dioica,  Hieracium 
argenteum,  H.  sciaphilum,  Wahlenbergia  hederacea, 
Vaccinium  vitis-idaja,  Schollera  occycoccus,  Andro- 
meda polifolia,  Pyrola  minor,  Pinguicula  vulgaris, 
Scutellaria  minor,  Plantago  media,  Empetrum  ni- 
grum, Narthecium  ossifragum,  Asplenium  viride,  A. 
ruta-muraria,  Phegopteris  dryopteris,  P.  polypo- 
dioides,Ophioglossumvulgatum,Botrychiumlunaria. 
Mosses.—  The  following  are  the  more  interesting 
mosses  to  be  met  with  in  this  district  : — Sphagnum 
acutifolium,  S.  squarrosum,  S.  intermedium,  S. 
eubsecundum,  Dichodontium  pellucidum,  Dicranella 
squarrosa,  Phaseum  bryoides,  Didymodon  rubellus, 
Racomitrium  heterostichum,  Philonotis  fontana, 
Bryum  psoudo-triquetrum,  Tetrodontium  Brownia- 
num,  Hyocomium  flagellare,  Hypnum  vernicosum, 
H.  ochraceum,  Hylocomium  loreum,  and  H.  squar- 
rosum. Funqi. — Mr.  Alfred  Clarke  writes  that 
the  districts  to  be  visited  being  principally  moor- 
land areas,  are  not  prolific  in  fungi.  The  wood 
near  Harden  Clough  has  yielded  a  few  specimens  of 
Hydnum  repandum  and  Tricholoma  rutilans,  in 
addition  to  the  commoner  species  of  Amanita,  viz., 

A.  rufescens,  A.  pantherina,  and  Amanitopsis  vagi- 
nata,  but  the  season  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  finding  many  of  the  larger  species. 

Sweet  PEAS  in  POTS. — Much  prettier  than 
the  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  usually  shown  at  exhi- 
bitions, was  a  group  of  plants  in  pots,  which  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  dis- 
played at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday. 
Sweet  Peas  can  very  easily  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  they  make  very  decorative  plants  when  so 
cultivated. 

HYBRID  EREMURUS. — We  had  occasion  a  fort- 
night ago  to  remark  upon  a  very  unusual  exhibit  of 
Eremurus,  made  at  the  Drill  Hall,  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  On  Tuesday  last,  although  there 
was  no  such  imposing  group,  there  were  two  new 
Eremurus  exhibited,  which  it  is  considered  will 
prove  to  be  natural  hybrids.  One  of  these,  under 
the  name  of  E.  Warei,  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit  by  the  Floral  Committee.  The  other  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Petroleum  Emulsion.  —  Make  a  smooth 
mixture  with  twenty-four  parts  of  liquid  paraffin, 

B.  P. ,  six  of  powdered  gum  Acacia,  two  of  powdered 
gum  tragacanth,  and  two  of  tincture  of  quillaia  ; 
then  add,  all  at  once,  sixteen  parts  of  water,  and 
rub  together  until  the  emulsion  is  formed. 

Fruit-crowing  in  Droqheda.  —  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society,  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  centres 
for  fruit  cultivation  in  Ireland  has  been  considered. 
The  result  of  their  investigations  in  the  district  of 
Drogheda  is  highly  satisfactory.  They  have  found 
the  soil  to  consist  largely  of  a  deep,  rich  loam,  and 
the  town  and  its  environs  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  sea,  owing  to  which  circumstance  cultivators 
would  be  able  to  make  use  of  seaweed  as  a  manure, 


and  obtain  plenty  of  sand  to  lighten  the  heavier 
soils.  The  gardens  at  present  in  this  locality 
range  from  \  acre  to  3  acres  ;  in  some  few  cases 
there  are  large  tracts  under  cultivation — but  this 
is  the  exception.  The  method  of  culture  in  vogue 
is  said  to  be  not  of  a  very  high  standard,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  "rough  but  profitable."  Contributory 
causes  are  bad  pruning,  injudicious  digging,  and 
lack  of  modern  implements. 

Exhibiting  Fruits  and  Flowers  Together. 
— At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  held  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  we  understand, 
that  body  was  invited  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  conjunction  of  flowers 
with  collections  of  fruit  placed  before  it.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  "That  in  future  foliage  only 
be  permitted  to  be  UBed  in  the  decoration  of  collec- 
tions of  fruit  placed  before  the  committee."  The 
primary  reason  given  for  this  resolution  is  that 
whilst  foliage  does  not,  by  reason  of  its  neutral 
tints,  detract  from  the  rich  hues  found  in  fruit, 
flowers  very  materially  do  so.  The  matter  arose 
out  of  the  very  fine  collection  of  fruit  shown  by 
Lord  Lockinge.  The  committee  at  th  same  time 
expressed  high  commendation  at  the  method  of 
showing  Grapes  adopted  in  that  exhibit,  viz.,  on 
boards  fitted  on  small  easels,  which  elevated  them 
above  the  other  fruit. 

Exploration  in  Arizona.  —  According  to 
Lallan,  the  most  important  scientific  expedition 
proposed  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  is 
now  being  organised,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Beecher,  who  occupies  the  Chair  of  Historical 
Geology  at  Y'ale  University,  and  presides  over  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  object 
of  the  expedition  is  to  make  an  exhaustive  explora- 
tion of  the  petrified  forests  of  Arizona  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado  in  quest  of  geological 
specimens.  Prof.  Beecher  has  the  co-opepatiou  of 
six  other  eminent  geologists  in  arranging  the 
expedition,  which,  according  to  present  arrange- 
ments, will  start  in  August. 

Observations  on  American  Blight.— For 
the  frequently  remarked  sudden  appearance  of  the 
American-blight  aphis  in  July  on  Apple-trees, 
hitherto  quite  free  of  the  insects,  the  following 
reasons  are  given  by  M.  R.  Thiele  in  an  advance 
communication  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Pflaraen- 
krankheitcn,  vol.  ix.,  1S99,  part  v.  : — "In  June, 
according  to  the  temperature,  and  also  in  July, 
there  appear  in  the  colonies  of  wingless  insects 
first  nymphs,  and  in  about  twelve  days  later, 
winged  females  on  perfectly  calm  days  may  be 
observed  flying  about  in  white  flocks.  These 
females  are  incapable  of  producing  either  male  or 
female  young,  but  progeny  (fifteen  to  twenty 
individuals)  of  already  impregnated  females,  fur- 
nished  with  sucking  proboscis,  which  are  capable  of 
establishing  new  colonies,  as  has  been  determined 
by  settling  them  on  isolated  pot  fruit-trees." 

Erratic  Orchids.  —  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k 
Co.  send  various  malformed  Cattleyas.  The 
simplest  case  is  one  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flower 
are  in  whorls  of  two,  two  sepals  anteroposterior, 
two  petals  at  right  angles,  no  lip,  and  a  single 
column  with  the  anther  at  the  top.  This  condition 
is  very  common  in  Orchids,  and  Messrs.  H.  Low 
sends  us  no  fewer  than  five  flowers  of  C.  Mendeli 
in  this  state.  Another  flower  of  C.  Mossiie  shows 
two  lateral  sepals  and  one  petal  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  flower,  the  other  lateral  petal  being  absent. 
The  lip  and  column  are  normal. 

Post-office  Disorganisation.— We  have 
no  doubt  but  many  of  our  readers  have  experienced 
some  annoyance  during  the  past  week  owing  to 
delay  having  occurred  in  respect  to  the  delivery  of 
letters  and  papers  that  have  had  to  pass  through 
the  London  Post-office.  It  appears  that  all  this 
inconvenience  has  been  caused  by  the  authorities 
transferring  part  of  the  work  that  has  hitherto 
been  done  at  St.  Martins-le-Grand  office  to  a  newer 
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one  at  Mount  Pleasant.  It  is  reported  that  tons  of 
letters  and  papers  lie  mixed  together  waiting  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  at  present  the  staff  is  hardly 
more  than  able  to  cope  with  the  current  work, 
leaving  but  little  time  for  the  working  up  of  arrears. 
We  hope  some  means  will  be  found  to  speedily  end 
this  state  of  affairs,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Post- 
office  in  the  past  has  been  so  perfect,  we  have  come 
to  look  upon  the:  regular  and  prompt  delivery  of 
our  letters  and  newspapers  as  certain  to  be 
done,  as  the' seasons  are  to  succeed  each  other. 
In  the  event  of  our  readers  not  receiving  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  the  usual  time  this  week, 
the  above  explanation  will  help  them  to  put  the 
blame  upon  the  right  shoulders.  Our  publishing 
department  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  such 
obstacles. 

Publications    [Received.  —  Botan'ucher    Lager 

Katn.logue,  Von  Oswald  Meigels  Antiquarium,  Leipzig,  Konig. 
strasse,  No.  1.  Three  separate  catalogues,  new  editions,  viz.. 
No.  95  :  Phanerogams?,  Geographia  Plantarum,  Florin* ;  No.  90  : 
Annales  et  Acta,  Scripta  Miscellanea,  Botanica  historica, 
Generalis  et  systematica,  Anatomia  et  Physiologia  Plantarum, 
Planta-  fossiles ;  No.  97  :  Cryptogams,  AlgEe,  Lichenes, 
Fungi,  Musci  frondosi  et  Hepatica?. — Bulletin  del1  Association 
pour  la  Protection  ties  Planus,  Geneva ;  W.  Kundig  et  Fits, 
VieuxrCollege,  4.— Kew  Bulletin,  Appendix  III,  1900 — Cata- 
ogue  of  the  Library,  Additions  received  during  1899.  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  East  Harding  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.  Price  4<i. 
—West  Indian  Bulletin,  Vol.  I.,  No.  3.  Journal  of  the  Im- 
perial Agricultural  Department  for  the  West  Indies.  Contents  : 
Teaching  Agriculture  in  High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Food  Crops,  Bee-keeping,  Diseases  of  Plants, 
&c.  Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.,  37,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
Price  3d. 


KEW    NOTES. 


1  Kalanchoe  Bentii,  n.  sp.  —  This  new  and 
interesting  species  of  Kalanchoe  is  in  flower  in  the 
Succulent-house  at  Kew.  It  was  collected  in  the 
Hadrament  in  1S94,  by  the  late  M.  Theodore  Bent, 
who  described  it  as  a  Crassula  with  opposite 
cylindrical  leaves.  At  Kew  it  has  formed  an 
unbranched  stem  3  feet  high,  and  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter,  bearing  near  the  top  six  pairs  of 
decussately  arranged  leaves,  from  3  to  6  inches 
long,  sub-cylindrical,  rigid,  narrowed  gradually  to 
an  acute  point.  Flowers  white,  in  an  erect  loose 
panicle,  8  inches  long,  by  5  inches  wide,  calyx  of 
four  fleshy  spreading  lobes  ;  corolla  1A  inch  long, 
inflated  at  the  base  and  distinctly  four-angled,  the 
apex  divided  into  four  lobes,  forming  a  limb  nearly 
an  inch  across.  It  is  the  largest  flowered  of  all 
known  Kalanchoes.  A  description  and  figure 
of  it  will  shortly  be  published  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine. 

P.EONIA   LUTEA. 

A  plant  of  this  new  introduction  from  China 
may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Himalayan-house 
at  Kew.  It  may  be  described  as  a  Tree  Pa;ony 
with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  P.  Moutan,  and  cupped 
flowers,  3  to  4  inches  across,  of  the  same  colour  as, 
and  not  unlike  a  flower  of  Nuphar  lutea.  It  was 
first  brought- into  notice  by  Professor  Max  Cornu, 
to  whom  Kew  is  indebted  for  the  plant  now  in 
flower,  and  who  exhibited  a  flowering  example  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture 
de  France  in  1892,  having  raised  it  from  seeds  col- 
lected in  Yunnan  by  l'Abbe  Delavay.  It  was  then 
described  as  "  a  small-flowered  species  of  no  orna- 
mental value,  but  interesting  from  the  unique 
colour  of  its  flowers,  and  the  possible  influence  it 
may  exert  in  the  creation  of  a  new  race  of  yellow- 
llowered  garden  Pasonies."  Judged  by  the  .Kew 
plant,  I  should  say  this  description  underrates  the 
species  as  a  garden  plant.  It  is  possible  also  that 
it  may  be  the  wild  progenitor  of  P.  Moutan,  which 
is  only  known  in  China  as  a  cultivated  plant.  A 
figure  of  the  Kew  example  will  shortly  be  published 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine.    W.  W. 


CRATAEGUS   FLAVA. 

The  illustration  (fig.  131)  accompanying  these 
notes  is  a  copy  of  Lindley's  figure  in  the  Botanical 
Begister,  t.  1939.  The  same  plant  is  figured  in 
Watson's  Dendrologica  Britannica,  i  ,  t.  59,  under 


the  name  of  Mespilus  flava,  and  the  latter  figure 
was  prepared  in  the  Kew  arboretum  in  1821.  But 
neither  at  Kew  nor  in  other  living  collections  have 
I  succeeded  in  finding  this  species.  In  the  Kew 
herbarium  there  are  cultivated  specimens  in  Bishop 
Goodenougb's   herbarium   (1781),    and  also   others 


from  cultivation,  and  it  is  in  the  hopes  that  the  pub- 
lication of  this  figure  and  these  notes  may  serve  to 
discover  living  trees,  and  to  elicit  information  re- 
specting so  interesting  a  species.  Seemingly  the  only 
wild  specimens  in  any  herbarium  are  those  collected 
by  Rugel  near  Tallahassee,   in  Florida,  some  sixty 


Fig.  131. — crat.egus  flava.     (from  the  "botanical  register.") 


from  the  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  (183S). 
In  the  British  Museum  the  same  plant  is  repre- 
sented by  material  from  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden.  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  writes  that  in 
the  Gray  Herbarium  there  are  specimens  gathered 
by  Dr.  Asa  Gray — presumably  about  1S40 — both 
at  Kew  and  in  the  Paris  garden.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  plant  which  apparently  was  not  uncommon 
about  half  a  century  ago  should  have  disappeared 


years  ago.  Professor  Sargent  believes  it  to  be 
impossible  that  the  plants  cultivated  in  England) 
during  the  last  century  should  have  come  from. 
Tallahassee,  which  was  at  that  time  a  wilderness, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  botanist  or  plant  col- 
lector ;  so  evidently  the  plant  must  exist  in  a  wild 
state  elsewhere  in  the  United  States — but  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  American  botanist  knows  any- 
thing about  it,  and  that  only  Kugel  has  collected  it. 
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If  tree-lovers  would  preserve  good  specimens,  as 
complete  as  possible,  of  all  the  different  American 
Thorns  they  may  possess,  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  setting  right  the  tangled  synonymy  of  this  very 
difficult  genus,  and  also  of  ascertaining  with  cer- 
tainty what  species  really  are  in  cultivation.  The 
specimens  could  be  sent  me  under  numbers,  so  that 
the  corrected  names  would  be  definitely  fixed. 
Geo.  Nicholson,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


Mr.  Miller  stating  the  judges  were  placed  "in  a 
ridiculous  position,  dancing  backward  and  forward 
in  front  of  the  stand."  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Mr. 
Crump,  and  Mr.  McHattie,  are  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  standing  as  judges,  and  would  be  the  first 
rightly  to  resent  being  placed  in  any  false  position. 
Instead  of  the  curious  statement  of  Mr.  Miller, 
they  were  so  much  interested  in  the  awards  that  I 
am  sure  they  would  willingly  have  stayed  another 
hour  to  bring  their  judging  to  a  successful  issue. 


VERBASCUM  THAPSUS.  —  This  woolly-leaved, 
native  plant  is  said  to  be  rare  in  some  districts.  It 
is  a  very  common  plant  in  the  grounds  here,  and 
wherever  the  surface  has  been  excavated  or  dis- 
turbed it  comes  up  in  great  abundance,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  from  4  to  5  feet.  It  is  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  and  is 
well  worth  cultivating  in  the  wild  garden,  or  by 
the  sides  of  woodland  walks.  A.  Ptttigrew,  Castle 
Gardens,  Cardiff. 


Fig.  132.— hardy  azaleas,  as  exhibited  at  the  temple  show  by  Messrs.  r.  and  o.  ccthbekt. 
(See  p.  4  of  Supplement,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  26.) 


Home  Correspondence. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— 

Mr.  Miller's  letter,  on  p.  388,  may  lead  to  mistakes  ■ 
There  is  no  deviation  from  the  schedule  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  collections  of  fruit  will  be 
decorated  with  non-flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers' 
the  fruit  being  judged  simply  as  fruit ;  and  to  the 
plants  and  cut  flowers  will  be  given  special  prizes  for 
decoration,  really  two  competitions  in  one  class.  The 
result  of  introducing  floral  decoration  in  the  Grape 
class  last  year  was  so  highly  spoken  of  by  the  horti- 
cultural press,  gardeners,  and  general  public,  that  it 
appears  somewhat  late  in  the  day  to  raise  such  a 
simple  objection,  beciuse  classes  are  provided  for 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  make  other  exhibits  attractive.  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Miller  the  decorative  part  of  the  Grape  class 
was  soon  judged,  the  great  difficulty  being  in  judging 
the  Grapes,  aud  hence  I  protest  strongly  against 


Although  the  judging  of  the  Grape  class  was  not 
finished  at  the  time  announced  for  the  opening  of 
all  the  tents,  the  fruit  tent  was,  with  the  full 
permission  of  the  judges,  opened  with  the  others 
immediately  the  clock  struck  the  hour,  and  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  the  judges  was  caused. 
Mr.  Miller,  commending  the  table  decoration  class, 
is  strangely  at  fault  in  stating  the  "  gold  or  silver 
dinner  service,"  &c,  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  Under  the  regulations,  not  even  modest 
electroplate  can  be  placed  on  the  tables,  much  less 
the  worthy  exhibitor's  gold  and  silver  dinner 
service.  Surely  exhibitors  depend  on  their  fruit 
and  floral  exhibits  for  success,  not  on  costly  plate. 
Mr.  Miller  should  be  consistent,  for  in  this  class 
commended  by  him,  the  "ridiculous  case  of  puttiug 
Pelion  on  Ossa  "  is  further  cirried  out,  for  three 
sets  of  points  are  given,  in  addition  to  the  points  for 
fruit.  H.  W.  Admit.  [Our  review  of  the  schedule 
for  the  forthcoming  show  at  Shrewsbury  was 
published  in  Gard.  Chron.,  March  1",  p.  169.  Ed.] 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS.  —  Those  who 
wish  to  have  success  with  these  beautiful  plants 
should  make  two  sowings  of  seed,  one  at  this  date, 
aud  anothe.  about  three  weeks  later.  Sowing 
Calceolaria-seed  is  a  ticklish  operation,  and  any 
inattention  to  details,  in  themselves  apparently 
trivial,  leads  to  failure  more  or  less.  In  the  first 
place,  cool  treatment  is  most  essential ;  and  the 
best  place  for  the  seed-pots  is  a  light  frame,  set  on  a 
floor  of  moist  coal  ashes  on  the  uorthern  side  of  a 
high  wall.  Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  4S's,  or  in 
small  shallow  pans,  well  drained,  and  filled  to 
within  i,-inch  of  the  rim  with  a  mixture  of  light 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  pressing  it  firmly  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly,  and 
sprinkle  some  fine  soil  or  sharp  saud  over  it,  so 
that  it  is  not  visible.  The  seed  pans,  &c,  should 
be  lightly  afforded  water  ten  minutes  previous 
to  sowing.  Finally  place  a  sheet  of  glass  over 
each  pan,  and  apply  no  more  water  till  germination 
lias  taken  place.     Keep  the  outsides  of  the  paus 
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and  coal-ashes  moist,  and  there  will  be  do  need  to 
apply  water  to  the  soil.  The  sheets  of  glass  must 
be  tilted  when  the  plants  appear,  and  water  may 
be  applied  if  the  surface  be  dry.  After  a  time,  the 
pans  may  be  stood  in  a  handlight  or  frame,  always 
avoiding  diyness  of  the  air.  No  time  may  be 
lost  in  transplanting  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough  to  other  shallow  pans,  taking  care 
in  doing  this  not  to  injure  the  stems  or  leaves. 
The  larger  plants  should  be  pricked-out  first, 
and  the  remainder  left  to  grow  stronger,  and 
the  holes  made  in  extracting  the  seedlings  filled 
up  with  soil.  The  after-treatment  is  simple,  and 
consists  in  potting  them  when  large  enough,  using 
a  similar  but  a  little  coarser  kind  of  soil  to  that  in 
the  seed-pans.  Let  the  plants  continue  to  stand  on 
damp  coal-ashes,  and  never  allow  the  soil  to  get 
very  dry.  As  green-fly  has  a  great  liking  for  this 
plant,  XL-All  or  other  agent  must  be  used  to  kill 
that  pest.  The  plants  will  winter  in  small  48's  or 
large  60's ;  but  to  flower  them  well  they  must  be 
potted  into32'sand24's,  and  some  growers  pot  finally 
in  November.  The  best  sort  of  soil  at  that  time  is 
loam  that  has  been  cut  and  stacked  a  year ; 
Mushroom-manure  or  leaf-soil,  and  plenty  of  grit 
or  coarse  sand.  If  very  large  plants  are  required, 
re-potting  may  be  performed  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March.  A  cool  greenhouse  will  grow 
fine  plants,  no  more  fire-heat  being  used  than  will 
give  a  temperature  of  45°.  H.  Markham,  Wrotham 
Park,  High  Barnet. 

SENECIO  SQUALIDUS  AND  S.  VULGARIS  RADIA- 
TUS  AT  CARDIFF. — S.  squalidus  is  a  very  pretty 
Ragwort  which  has  established  itself  in  this 
district  within  the  last  five  years.  The  plant  was 
not  found  growing  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cardiff  until  after  Lord  Bute  began  excavating 
in  the  Castle  grounds,  on  the  site  of  the  Grey 
Friars  Monastery,  in  search  of  the  foundations  of 
the  church  of  that  name.  The  first  plant  made  its 
appearance  the  following  spring,  on  the  side  of  a 
large  heap  of  dibris  which  was  thrown  up  from  a 
depth  of  3  feet  under  the  surface.  It  flowered 
during  the  summer,  and  ripened  seed,  which  owing 
to  its  downy  nature,  was  wafted  by  the  wind  to  a 
great  distance  in  all  directions,  and  now  it  has 
become  a  common  plant,  growing  in  great  profusion 
on  old  buildiDgs,  waste-heaps,  and  railway  embank- 
ments, for  miles  around  Cardiff.  Senecio  vulgaris 
radiatus  is  a  variety  of  the  common  Groundsel, 
which  made  its  appearance  about  the  same  time  as 
S.  squalidus,  and  it,  too,  is  now  a  common  plant 
everywhere  in  this  district.  A.  Pettigrew,  Cardiff. 

EARLY  FRUITING  STRAWBERRIES  GROWN  AS 
ANNUALS.— Strawberries  this  year  are  later  than  in 
some  previous  years  by  some  days.  We  began  at 
Syon  to  gather  fruit  for  the  table  on  the  15th  inst., 
which  is  ten  days  later  than  usual.  This  gathering 
was  from  plants  of  Royal  Sovereign  growing  on  a 
south  border.  To  be  enabled  to  gather  ripe  fruits 
at  the  earliest  date,  I  put  out  the  plants  in  July  of  the 
previous  year,  and  select  a  warm  situation  for  the 
bed.  This  early  planting  has,  during  the  last  two 
summers,  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  labour 
to  be  expended  on  their  cultivation,  water  having 
to  be  copiously  applied.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  runners  were  obtained  from  plants  that  were 
not  allowed  to  flower,  and  they  were  in  consequence 
very  strong ;  and  layering  was  performed  much 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  if  a  crop 
of  fruit  was  allowed  to  ripen  first.  The  result  of 
all  this  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  is  early 
crops  of  fine  fruits  ;  and  for  market  purposes  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  would  pay  the  grower. 
There  are  however  a  few  drawbacks  in  some  seasons, 
for  take  this  year,  as  an  example,  we  had  very 
sharp  frosts  in  May,  when  the  plants  were  in 
bloom,  which  cut  off  the  earliest  and  strongest 
flowers  ;  but  by  affording  protection  in  time,  a 
goodly  number  were  saved,  and  these  are  now 
(June  IS)  affording  excellent  table  fruit.  So  far 
as  regards  earliness,  and  size  of  fruits,  these  plants 
are  far  superior  to  two-year-old  ones,  and  the  extra 
labour  is  not  misapplied.  On  soils  not  well  adapted 
for  Strawberry  culture,  it  is  certainly  the  best 
method  of  cultivation.  The  loss  of  plants  in  beds 
usually  occurs  in  the  second  year,  but  by  tieating  the 
plant  as  an  annual  th  is  loss  is  avoided.  Most  gardeners 
know  that  every  variety  cannot  be  grown  under 
these  conditions,  but  the  stronger  growers  can  be, 
and  so  far  I  have  found  none  superior  to  Royal 
Sovereign.  We  have  had  several  earlier  fruits 
from  smaller  fruiting  varieties,  but  they  cannot 
compare  with  Royal  Sovereign,  which  is  carrying 


a  full  crop,  and  there  are  but  few  small  fruits. 
There  is  another  point  worth  noting,  which  is  that 
Strawberries  grown  as  annuals  may  be  planted  much 
closer  together  than  others  differently  treated,  and 
if  it  be  desired  to  fruit  them  another  year  they  will 
produce  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  but  they  are  smaller. 
Any  objection  on  the  score  of  labour  may  be  met 
by  adopting  a  simple  plan,  which  needs,  howe\er, 
a  much  longer  time,  viz.,  by  taking  late  runners 
and  planting  them  in  rows  in  late  autumn,  and 
planting  them  in  their  permanent  quarters  the 
next  spring.  Such  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
bear  flowers,  but  be  afforded  a  season's  growth 
instead.  Plants  thus  treated  produce  grand  early 
crops  the  next  year,  but  the  plants  cannot  be  termed 
annuals.  The  practice  has  much  to  recommend  it 
when  the  land  is  of  good  quality,  and  labour  not 
abundant — much  of  the  work  being  done  at  the 
slack  season.  In  light,  thin  soils,  resting  on  gravel, 
much  better  results  are  obtained  from  yearling 
plants.  O.  Wytlies.  [Some  fruits  of  Royal  Sove- 
reign sent  with  this  communication  fully  bore  out 
the  writer's  contention.  Ed.]. 

ACALYPHA  HISPIDA  (SANDERIANA).— Replying 
to  Mr.  A.  Taylor's  question,  as  to  the  right  sort  of 
cultivation  for  this  plant,  I  may  state  that  I  have 
grown  it  successfully  by  propagating  it  early  from 
cuttings  placed  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80° ;  and  potting 
them  off  as  soon  as  well  rooted  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  loam  |,  leaf-soil,  dry  cow-manure,  and  a 
dash  of  sharp  sand  ',,  well  mixed  together.  Stove 
heat  suits  the  plants  admirably,  a  slight  amount  of 
shading  being  applied  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  It  requires  plenty  of  light  syringing,  and 
liberal  applications  of  water  at  the  root,  as  well 
as  occasionally  some  mild  liquid  -  manure.  As 
the  catkins  develop,  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  them  get  too  damp  ;  therefore,  syringing 
must  be  omitted  at  that  time.  This  species  makes  a 
decorative-plant,  and  it  may  be  gradually  brought 
into  a  cooler  house  when  in  flower — say  one  having 
an  intermediate  temperature.  H.  Hawkins,  Bishop's 
Stortford. 

BROOM  AND  GOOSEBERRY  -  CATERPILLAR.  — 
There  is  an  idea  that  twigs  of  the  common  Broom 
(Cytisus  scoparius),  stuck  into  Gooseberry-bushes 
attacked  by  the  sawfly  caterpillar  expel  these  pests. 
A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  his  gardener  tried 
this  remedy  on  his  infested  bushes,  to  the  effect 
that  next  morning  not  a  single  caterpillar  could 
be  found  on  them.  Is  this  a  recognised  method  '.' 
If  so,  what  is  there  about  the  Broom  that  makes 
it  act  thus ?  Or  is  the  effect  capable  of  some  other 
explanation?  </.  P. 

A  PINK  HAWTHORN  REVERTING  TO  WHITE.— 
A  large  single  pink-flowered  Hawthorn,  growing 
in  the  garden  here,  has  this  June  exhibited  in  its 
blossom  a  striking  instance  of  bud-variation.  Last 
year  one  tuft  of  flowers  (inflorescence)  was  noticed 
to  be  white.  The  twig  bearing  this  was  marked. 
This  season  a  whole  branch  adjoining  has  borne 
white  flowers  too.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have 
counted  about  twenty  other  single  tufts  of  bloom 
with  white  flowers  scattered  over  the  tree  ;  also 
one  tuft  was  discovered  carrying,  besides  several 
pink  flowers,  one  white  flower  and  one  parti- 
coloured, viz.,  with  two  of  its  petals  piDk,  two 
white,  and  the  remaining  one  with  the  pink  and 
white  evenly  divided.  The  coloration  of  the  pink 
flowers  was  not  uniform  in  tint  throughout  the 
tree  ;  some  were  deep  crimson,  others  light  pink, 
while  others  still  were  intermediate  in  shade. 
Again,  many  of  the  white  flowers  had  just  a 
blush  of  colour  in  them,  quite  distinct  from  the 
reddish-tinge  which  the  fading  flowers  of  ;he 
common  Hawthorn  often  assumes.  Darwin,  in  his 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  vol.  i. , 
p.  402,  mentions  two  cases  of  coloured  Thorns 
showing  this  kind  of  bud-variation.  Perhaps,  in 
reality,  they  are  fairly  common.  I  am  told  that 
the  Hawthorn  now  described  has  shown  this 
peculiarity  in  former  years  ;  however,  it  only  came 
under  my  notice  last  season.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  its  behaviour  in  the  future.  J.  P.,  Blaith- 
waite,  Carlisle. 

RECENT  HOT  WEATHER.  —  On  June  11  my 
thermometer  registered  a  temperature  of  92|°  Fahr. 
in  the  shade,  this  being  slightly  the  highest  June 
record  which  I  have  taken.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  such  unusually  hot  weather,  when  it 
occurs  before  midsummer,  is  frequently  followed 
by   destructive    hailstorms.     In    this    case    much 


damage  from  hail  has  been  reported  in  the  papers, 
although  not  in  this  immediate  district.  The  only 
previous  record  of  such  a  hot  day  in  June  withio 
my  own  experience  was  June  24,  1897,  which  was 
followed  (on  that  very  day,  I  think)  by  a  hailstorm 
of  an  unparalleled  nature  in  Essex.  A.  Worsley, 
Isleworth. 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  PRO- 
POSED BYE-LAWS.— At  length  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  issued  copies  of 
the  proposed  new  bye-laws  to  the  Fellows,  and 
still  further,  has  arranged  for  the  holding  of  a 
special  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  conjunction 
with  the  next  meeting  there  on  July  3  to  consider 
their  adoption.  So  far  nothing  can  be  wiser  or 
more  satisfactory.  There  is  so  much  in  the  pro- 
posed bye-laws  that  is  non-contentious,  that  it  will 
save  much  time  when  the  meeting  is  held  if  all 
those  clauses  or  sections  not  open  to  discussion  be 
taken  as  agreed  to,  discussion  being  concen- 
trated only  on  such  words,  sentences,  or  clauses 
as  shall  raise  divergent  opinions.  To  me, 
the  primary  contentious  matters  are  to  be 
found  in,  first,  somewhat  invidious  sexual 
distinctions,  in  relation  to  fellowship  ;  and 
second  in  the  proposed  proxy  voting.  In  relation 
to  the  question  of  sex,  here  and  there,  though  not 
very  ofteD,  the  male  gender  is  introduced  and  need- 
lessly in  referring  to  Fellows,  their  privileges  and 
responsibilities.  Nothing  would  be  easier  so  to 
alter  the  words  as  to  render  the  case  of  genders  of 
this  nature  quite  unnecessary.  It  does  seem  so  very 
absurd,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  many 
hundreds  of  ladies  are  Fellows,  and  profoundly 
interested  and  valuable  Fellows  too,  to  set  up  these 
sexual  distinctions,  especially  where  such  reference 
becomes  purely  verbiage.  But  whilst  there  is  in 
Clause  2  a  note  explaining  that  the  male  includes  the 
female  gender,  we  get  in  this  practically  an 
admission  that  the  clauses  which  include  personal 
reference  are  badly  drafted,  and  could  with  a  little 
care  have  rendered  such  saving  clause  needless. 
But  clause  10  seems  to  contain  that  which  is  in 
relation  to  women  offensive.  If  a  woman  is  fitted 
to  become  a  Fellow  (and  no  one  can  say  anything  to 
the  contrary),  why  is  she  not  also  fitted  to  become 
an  elected  member  of  the  Council,  or  appointed  to 
any  office  under  the  Council  ?  Naturally,  if  a 
lady  Fellow  wished  to  be  so  elected,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Fellows  held  that  placing  her  in  that  posi- 
tion would  be  advantageous  to  the  Society,  is  it 
not  manifestly  foolish  to  prevent  so  much  being 
accomplished  ?  Is  that  arrogant  being,  man,  afraid 
to  have  an  intelligent  woman  sitting  with  him 
on  the  Council  ?  If  women  are  good  gardeners 
and  Fellows,  they  can  also  make  good  members 
of  the  Council  or  officers.  I  hope,  therefore,  the 
Fellows  in  general  meeting  will  sweep  away  all  the 
proposed  sexual  distinctions  and  references  from  the 
bye-laws.  The  proxy  voting  clauses,  45,  46,  47, 
present  grave  reasons  for  disapproval.  They  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  any  general 
meeting  a  power  that  is  quite  autocratic  ;  indeed, 
the  chairman  may  by  their  aid  at  any  time  treat 
an  adverse  vote  with  contempt,  flout  the  whole 
body  of  Fellows  present  at  such  meeting,  and 
passing  over  any  such  vote  that  it  may  be  dealt 
with  by  a  referendum,  which  would  mean  practi- 
cally leaving  decisions  on  matters  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  mass  of  Fellows  who  care  nothing 
whatever  about  the  Society's  business  or  manage- 
ment. I  trust  the  Council  does  not  look  to  these 
proxy  voting  classes  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
such  important  and  most  contentious  questions  as 
the  provision  of  a  horticultural  hall  or  a  new 
Chiswick.  It  may  be  easier  to  raise  a  Frankenstein 
than  to  allay  one.  The  principle  of  proxy  voting 
is  absolutely  wrong  and  vicious.  It  flings  responsi- 
bility to  the  winds  by  placing  it  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  unconcerned,  and  flouts  the  judgment  of 
those,  possibly  fewer,  but  by  far  most  interested 
Fellows.  A  Fellow. 

PLEUROCARPELLARY  PISTILS  IN  PRUNUS. — 
The  note  on  p.  384  reminds  me  that  Prunus  triloba, 
the  beautiful  semi-double  flowered  Plum,  now  and 
then  produces  insipient  pleurocarpellary  fruits.  I 
saw  an  Orange  or  Lemon-tree  the  other  day  in.  a 
friend's  greenhouse  bearing  one  partially  pleuro- 
carpellary fruit  (i.e.,  Finger  Orange),  amongst 
others  of  the  normal  kind.  F.  W.  B. 

WELLINGTONIAS. — In  your  interesting  account 
of  Wrest  Park  and  the  trees  there,  you  mention  a 
specimen  of  Sequoia  gigantea.     We  have  several 
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fine  Sequoias  iD  the  pleasure-grounds  here.  Our 
best  specimen,  when  measured  three  years  ago,  was 
95  feet  in  height.  I  have  to-day  again  measured  the 
girth  at  the  ground-line,  and  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground, 
girth  at  ground  level  is  '25  feet  10  inches  ;  at  5  feet 
from  ground  level  16  feet ;  spread  of  branches  north 
to  south  36  feet  ;  east  to  west  35  feet  9  inches. 
The  soil  where  the  two  largest  are  growing  is  a 
red  sandy  loam  on  clay.  We  have  many  good 
specimen  Conifers  ;  a  tree  of  Abies  grandis,  over 
85  feet ;  Pinus  excelsa  and  P.  insignis,  over  70  feet  ; 
Picea  nobilis  glauca,  over  70  feet  in  height, 
and  well  furnished  to  the  ground  ;  also  good 
Araucarias  in  luxuriant  health.  T.  H.  Slack,  Polti- 
more  Park,  Exeter. 


AN  OVERTURNED  GEAN-TREE  AT 
BELVOIR  CASTLE. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  that  creation  of  the  late 
"William  Ingram,  the  Spring  Garden,  consists  in  its 
sylvan  surroundings,  and  the  extensive  collection 
of  choice  evergreens,  and  the  deciduous  and 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  with  which  the  various 
scenes  are  enriched. 

The  wild  Cherry  or  Gean  is  one  of  these,  aDd  not 
the  least  valued  for  its  profuse  masses  of  white 
flowers.  The  tree,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
(fig.  133),  was  like  most  trees  growing  in  close  woods, 
rather  top-heavy,  and  its  bare  trunk  was  draped 
with  a  heavy  mass  of  Ivy,  making  it  an  easy  victim 
to  a  gale  of  wind  in  the  early  nineties.  The  fall  of 
the  Gean  was  arrested  by  an  Oak,  which  itself 
died  from  drought  in  the  hot  summer  of  1895.  The 
two  formed  a  pointed  arch  over  the  woodland  path 
in  the  "  Duchess'  Garden."  The  photograph  from 
which  our  illustration  was  prepared,  was  kindly 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  the  present  head 
gardener  at  Belvoir. 


Alpine  Garden. 


ALYSSUM    CORYMBOSUM. 

Included  in  the  Alyssums  are  many  very  attrac- 
tive plants  for  garden  decoration,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  more  interest  to  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate more  minute  flowers,  such  as  give  pleasure  to 
the  growerof  alpinee.  A  small  collection  of  Alyssums 
gives  considerable  variety  in  a  garden,  although 
the  prevailing  colours  are  yellow  or  white.  There 
is  a  great  dissimilarity  in  their  habit,  and  they 
give  plants  suitable  for  several  positions.  Among 
some  new  plants  received  from  Darmstadt  last 
autumn  was  one  named  A.  corymbosum,  a  species 
described  by  Boissier.  It  stood  the  winter  in  the 
open  ground,  and  also  a  subsequent  removal  to  its 
permanent  quarters  on  a  knoll  in  the  rock-garden. 
It  came  into  bloom  in  May,  and  promises  to  keep 
in  flower  for  some  time  yet.  Although  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  included  among  the 
best  of  the  yellow-flowered  Alyssums,  it  is  yet  a 
pretty  plant,  and  one  which  may  fill  a  useful  place 
in  our  gardens. 

In  the  light  soil  and  the  dry  position  it  occupies, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  develop  its  full  height 
— a  consummation  not  always  to  be  deBired  in  the 
rock-garden.  It  is,  however,  nearly  18  inches 
high,  a  stature  which  is  quite  high  euough  for  my 
purpose.  In  common  with  many  of  the  genus, 
it  has  greyiBh-green  leaves,  not  quite  so  hoary 
as  those  of  A.  saxatile.  The  flowers,  which 
are  small  and  bright  yellow,  are  produced  in 
corymbs,  and  a  stem  with  its  elongated 
corymbs  must  produce  some  hundreds  of  small 
flowers  in  succession.  The  plant  looks  very  well 
in  its  present  position,  and  I  shall  bo  glad  if  it 
prove  to  be  perennial  in  its  habit,  although  from 
its  appearance  I  am  inclined  to  fear  that  it  may  be 
only  a  biennial.  It  will,  however,  be  likely  to  seed 
freely,  and  so  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  plants.  It 
may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  Alyssums. 


Campanula  listgulata. 
Under  this  name  I  received  last  year  a  plant 
which  purports  to  be  C.  lingulata,  of  Waldstein  & 
Kitaibel— a  Campanula  which  is  included  in  the 
Kew  Handlist,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  generally- 
offered  to  the  public.  It  was  wintered  in  the  open, 
and  withstood  a  somewhat  trying  winter  and  spriDg 
with  immunity  from  any  serious  injury.  It  came 
early  into  bud,  and  gave  every  appearance  of  being 
an  unusually  early  bloomer.  This  was  a  little 
deceptive,  as  it  remained  long  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  did  not  come  into  flower  until  May  was 
considerably  advanced.  It  has  now  a  good  display 
of  flowers,  and  one  is  not  disposed  to  regret  haviDg 
purchased  it,  as  it  is  unlike  any  other  member  of 
the  genus  in  my  collection.  At  first  it  looked 
as  if  it  would  remain  of  a  neat,  dwarf,  tufted  habit  ; 
but  after  producing  flowers  at  about  6  inches  high 
it  has  sent  up  several  stems,  one  of  which  is 
17  inches  high.  These  flowers  are  of  a  shape 
which  reminds    me  of  a   narrowed  and  elongated 
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C.  Portenschlagiana  with  a  touch  more  of  purple  in 
the  colouring.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
and  my  solitary  plant  has  at  present  thirty-nine 
fully  open  flowers  upon  it,  and  a  still  larger  number 
of  buds  yet  to  open.  The  form  of  the  leaves  is 
fairly  well  described  by  the  specific  name  of  the 
plant.  They  are  rather  hairy  or  bristly,  and  the 
flower-stems  and  stalks  are  similarly  characterised. 
I  am  growing  this  Campanula  on  a  flat  ridge  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  in  a  position  where  it  is  partially 
shaded  from  the  full  sun.  The  flowers  thus  keep 
longer  in  condition. 

Aquilegia  baikalensis. 

The  possession  of  this  pretty  little  Aquilegia  I 
owe  to  Herr  Max  Leiohtlin,  and  its  flowering  this 
spring  was  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest. 
It  is  imprudent  to  judge  of  the  flowering  time  of  a 
plant  from  its  first  season  after  importation,  but  it 
may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  of  the  Columbines 
to  appear  in  bloom  in  my  garden  this  year.  On  its 
first  coming  into  flower  I  felt  some  disappoiutment 
with  it,  but  this  feeling  was  considerably  modified, 
if  not  altogether  removed,  by  the  opening  of  suc- 
ceeding flowers,  and  by  the  improvement  a  few  days 


made  in  the  appearance  of  the  first  bloom.  It  is 
emphatically  a  flower  for  the  rockery  rather 
than  for  the  border,  its  dwarf  habit  and  the 
somewhat  quiet  colouring  of  its  flowers  being  more 
adapted  for  that  phase  of  gardening.  It  reminds 
me  to  some  extent  of  the  larger  and  prettier  A. 
alpina,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  resemble  it  in 
any  marked  degree.  Its  colours  are  a  pleasiog 
combination  of  blue,  white,  and  green.  It  is  now 
out  of  flower,  and  has  only  reached,  including  the 
seed-vessel,  a  height  of  lOi  inches.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  new  aspirant  among  the  Columbines  to  make 
its  way,  but  this  one  will  prove  useful  and  accept- 
able, should  it  retain  the  characters  it  has  shown 
here  this  season.  This  Aquilegia  does  not  appear 
in  the  Index  Keiocnsis,  and  I  am  not  aware  upon 
whose  authority  it  has  been  given  its  specific 
name. 

ASARUM    rROBOSL'IBEUM. 

Asarums  are  plants  more,  perhaps,  for  lovers  of 
the  curious,  than  for  those  whose  sole  canon  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  flower  lies  in  its  bright  colouring. 
To  the  latter  such  a  plant  as  Asarum  proboscideum 
is  devoid  of  attraction.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
singular  plant,  and  is  the  most  distinct  of  the  genus 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  had  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  until  a  week  or  so  ago,  when  I 
came  across  it  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  H.  ^  ood, 
of  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  Kew  collection,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
last  published  "Hand-List  of  Herbaceous  Plants." 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  Italian  plant,  and  is  curiously 
beautiful  with  its  neat  leaves  and  its  singular 
black  and  white  flowers.  The  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  latter  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  calyx  lobes  are  prolonged  so  as  to  form 
a  filamentous  tentacle  -  like  "proboscis."  This 
is  much  more  pronounced  than  is  the  case  with  the 
curious  North  American  A.  caudatum,  a  singular 
species  also,  which  is  not  often  seen.  At  A\  ood- 
ville,  the  best  plants  were  grown  in  pots  plunged  in 
a  moist,  shady  position.  It  is  an  Asarum  which  I 
am  glad  to  possess,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  amenable 
to  being  grown  in  a  damp  and  shady  position  in  the 
rock-garden.  S.  Arnott,  Carsithorn-by-Diiiv 
X.  B. 


Colonial  Notes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
THE  BOTANICAL  AND  AFFORESTATION 
DEPARTMENT,  HONG-KONG,  FOR  1S99. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  report  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Ford,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical 
and  Afforestation  Department  : 

Exhaustive  experiments  were  made  with  Jadoo 
fibre  (and  liquid),  which  had  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  substance  in  which  plants  may  be 
grown  either  entirely,  or  mixed  with  the  usual 
composts;  but  the  results  do  not  oflfer  any 
encouragement  to  continue  its  use  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

Ehodolia  Champion!,  Hook. —This  very  rare 
tree  was  supposed  until  1894  to  be  represented  by 
only  four  trees,  which  grew  in  the  Happy  Valley  ; 
but  in  that  year  Mr.  Tutcher  found  several  other 
small  trees  of  it  on  the  opposite— the  southern — 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  they  grew  ;  and  now  ha 
has  recently  discovered  quite  a  large  number,  about 
100  of  various  size-,  ranging  down  to  small  seed- 
lings, not  far  away  from  the  same  place.  In  my 
annual  report  for  last  year  I  mentioned  that  Dr. 
A.  Henry  had  found  the  same  tree  in  Yunnan. 

Plant  Sales.— Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ten  plants  were  sold,  and  they  realised  620  60  dols. 
only,  a  very  slight  reduction  on  the  previous  year's 
sales,  although  the  sale  of  plants  to  places  outside 
the  colony  was  discontinued.  Orders  for  plants 
from  the  coast  ports  of  China  and  other  foreign 
places  had  increased  so  much  that  it  was  found 
necessary  in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  year  to 
discontinue  supplying  plants  outside   the   colony, 
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otherwise  local  requirements  could  not  have  been 
met. 

Rainfall. — The  rainfall  in  the  gardens  was  S3'91 
inches  in  comparison  with  6599  inches  in  the 
previous  year.  The  daily  returns  are  given  in 
Appendix  A. 

Herbarium  and  Library. — Dr.  Augustine  Henry, 
F.L.S.,  has  presented  another  fine  dried  collection 
of  1,110  species  of  plants  for  the  herbarium  ;  these 
were  collected  in  Western  China. 

Forestry. — Planting  to  the  extent  of  54,5S-2  trees 
has  been  continued  in  the  island,  and  Kowloon  in 
ten  different  localities,  and  in  various  new  and  old 
roads  where  trees  would  thrive. 

New  Territory. 

Soon  after  the  new  territory  was  taken  over,  I 
commenced  a  series  of  journeys,  which  were  con- 
tinued as  occasion  allowed,  over  the  whole  territory 
to  acquire  information  on  all  points  in  which  this 
department  might  be  called  upon  to  operate  in  its 
special  functions. 

It  was  found  that  tree  planting  was  required 
around  the  various  new  police  statious  and  the 
buildings  occupied  by  Europeans  at  Taip.'p,  and  that 
tree  planting  could  also  be  done  with  advantage  in 
other  places.  Operations  were  therefore  com- 
menced in  October  for  planting  about  S0,000  trees 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  when  travelling  in 
the  territory  came  to  the  conclusion  after  seeing 
the  Sugar-cane  growiug  there,  that  new  varieties  of 
cane  might  be  introduced,  and  at  bis  Excellency's 
request  I  have  made  arrangements  for  new  varie- 
ties to  be  obtained  from  different  countries,  some 
of  which  have  arrived  and  been  planted  near  Ha 
Tsun. 

His  Excellency  also  obtained  two  Cliatanooga 
Sugar  Mills,  which  this  department  had  fixed  in  the 
new  territory,  and  exhibited  the  working  of  to  the 
sugar-growers  there.  The  advantages  these  mills 
possess  over  the  native  mills  may  lead  to  their 
extended  introduction. 

I  have  also  obtained  improved  varieties  of  Pine- 
apple plants  from  Ceylon,  which  will  be  useful 
introductions  to  the  districts  where  Pine-apples  are 
now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  best 
fruits  from  the  new  territory  are  now  brought  over 
to  Hong-Kong,  and  canned  at  a  factory  at  West 
Point. 


SOCI  ETI  ES. 

BOYAL      HORTICULTURAL. 

June  19.  — Now  is  the  reign  of  the  hardy  flowers.  The 
present  floral  richness  of  the  borders  and  beds  in  which  we 
cultivate  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  species  of  flowering 
plants,  was  reflected  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 
There  were  large  groups  of  flowers  exceedingly  comprehensive 
in  their  representativeness,  from  almost  all  the  southern 
nurserymen  who  cultivate  these  species  largely ;  and  although 
particular  flowers  were  duplicated  in  the  hall,  because 
included  in  several  of  the  groups,  such  a  show  of  hardy 
flowers  gave  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  to  many  of  the 
visitors,  whose  exclamations  to  that  effect  were  sufficiently 
convincing.  There  were  ten  awards  made  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, nearly  all  of  which  were  to  hardy  flowers,  including 
one  to  a  reputed  hybrid  Eremurus. 

Another  very  prominent  teature  in  Tuesday's  display,  for  a 
display  it  was,  were  the  Roses,  of  which  quite  a  number  of 
large  exhibits  were  staged.  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  were 
shown,  especially  by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxfoid,  but  these  were 
few  in  number  compared  with  the  large  collections  of  the 
beautiful  garden  Roses  from  the  two  firms  of  Paul,  Messrs. 
Cooling  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Cant. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  from  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  were  magnificent,  and  a  group  of  specimen 
plants  of  Humea  elegans  over  a  groundwork  of  miscellaneous 
species  of  plants,  from  Lady  Pigott,  deserves  much 
commendation. 

The  Orchid  Committee  reccmmended  the  award  of  a  First- 
class  Certificate  to  a  very  handsome  Odontoglossum(0.  Rolfese 
Walton  Grange  var.),  from  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton 
Grange,  8tone  ;  also  an  Award  of  Merit  to  Sobralia  Veitchi 
aurca,  from  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart. ;  and  a  Botanical  Certificate 


to  Eulophia  gracilis,  from  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Hackbridge. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  was  called  upon  to 
adjudge  the  merit  of  four  new  Melons,  but  neither  of  these 
gained  an  award.  There  were  three  Medals  awarded  by  this 
Committee  to  collections  of  fruit. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and  Messrs.  Jas. 
Walker,  S.  A.  de  Graff,  H.  May,  R.  Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  W. 
Howe,  Jas.  Hudson,  John  Jennings,  H.  S.  Leonard,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  J.  D.  Pawle,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poc,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Geo. 
Gordon,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  W.  J.  James,  Geo.  Paul,  E.  T. 
Cook,  C.  Blick,  Ed.  Mawley,  Chas.  Jeffries,  J.  W.  Barr,  J. 
Fraser,  and  H.  J.  Jones. 

The  largest  exhibit  at  this  meeting  was  that  of  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  from  Lady  Pigott,  Wexham  Park, 
Slough  (gr.,  Mr.  Fleming).  This  group  occupied  a  space  of 
400  square  feet  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  embraced  a  collec- 
tion of  about  thirty  plants  of  Humea  elegans,  some  of  them 
10  feet  high  ;  two  plants  were  shown  of  a  white-flowering 
variety.  The  groundwork  of  the  group  consisted  of  first-rate 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  including  several  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  the  tiouvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type  ;  Ferns, 
Codi&ums,  Cordylines,  Caladiums,  Lilium  candidum  Harrisii, 
Francoa  Statice,  Palms,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitoh  &  Sons  showed  a  group  of  plants  of 
the  orange  -  scailet- flowered  Kalanchoe  flammea,  a  new 
plant,  figured  in  Gardeners  Chronicle,  July  15,  1S99,  p.  47. 
Senecio  Greyi,  a  shrubby  New  Zealand  species  with  white 
pubescent  leaves,  and  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  ; 
also  a  representative  collection  of  flowers  of  their  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Son,  The  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  exhibited  a  group  consisting  of  a  boxful  of 
blossoms  of  Magnolia  parviflora,  in  which  the  crimson  anthers 
form  a  distinct  contrast  with  the  snowy  petals  ;  also  blooms 
of  M.  Watsoni,  with  petals  internally  of  a  faint  rose  tint,  and 
externally  of  creamy  white,  and  brownish-red  anthers ;  thedull 
crimson-tinted  flowers  of  W«eigela  Eva  Rathke  ;  a  number  of 
Hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  viz.,  Rose  Bradwardine,  Minna,  Jeannie 
Deans,  Meg  Merrilies,  Lucy  Bertram,  Julia  Mannering,  &c.  ; 
flowering  shoots  of  Ctesalpina  japonica,  Cornus  Konsa,  and 
well  flowered  branches  of  the  lovely  Frernontia  californica. 

Sweet  Peas  in  pots  are  by  no  means  commonly  exhibited, 
but  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroit  Nurseries,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  had  a  group  of  about  thirty-five  varieties,  all 
of  them  in  pots.  The  plants  varied  in  height  from  about 
a  foot  to  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  the  cultivation  that 
had  been  afforded  them  differed  in  many  respects.  They 
were  all  sown  upon  the  same  day,  but  whilst  some 
of  the  plants  had  been  potted  on  without  division,  others 
were  divided.  Some  were  stopped,  and  others  were  grown 
without  any  stopping  ;  whilst  in  one  case  the  plant  had  been 
cultivated  from  cuttings.  The  varieties  shown  in  the  group 
wera  all  select,  and  exceedingly  choice,  the  range  of  colour 
embrace!  being  very  comprehensive.  In  company  with  the 
newest  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  was  the  distinct  blue,  small- 
flowered  Lathyrus  magellanicus,  also  known  as  Lord  Anson's 
Pea  ;  the  new  crimson  Carnation,  H.  J.  Jones ;  some 
tuberous-rooted  Begouias,  and  other  good  flowering  plants 
(Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  The  Warren,  Hayes  Common, 
Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  exhibited  a  splendid  group  of  plants 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type  Carnations,  for  which  a 
Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  All  the  most  recent 
novelties  of  this  type  were  represented,  and  the  plants  were 
not  less  remarkable  for  their  fine  flowers  than  for  their  vigorous 
and  healthy  looking  "grass."  Some  of  the  varieties  were 
Calypso,  white  tinted  flesh  colour ;  Lady  Rose,  beautiful  rose 
colour ;  Lord  Rosebery,  bright  red  or  crimson ;  Cecilia,  yellow, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinct  as  well  as  most  beautiful 
Carnations  of  this  type ;  King  Oscar,  rei ;  Florizel,  rosy  pink  ; 
Grace,  pink,  somewhat  flaked ;  and  Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  now 
fairly  well  known.  Mr.  Smith's  efforts  in  the  cross-breeding 
of  these  Carnations,  has  resulted  in  obtaining  colours  and 
variations  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  thanks  from  all  who 
appreciate  a  Carnation  of  any  kind. 

Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  plants  of 
two  Tree  Carnations— Mrs.  Brooman  White,  pink  ;  and  Cecil 
Rhodes,  ro3e-coloured.  They  were  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high, 
but  neither  of  them  were  granted  Awards. 

Mr.  Walters,  gr.  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford, 
Kent,  showed  twenty-four  nice  Rose  blooms,  one  and  a  half 
dozen  of  the  new  creamy- whiteflowered  Carnation.LadyGerard, 
large  in  size,  scentless,  and  apparently  of  the  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  class  ;  and  foliage  and  flowers  of  Carpinus  cordata  ; 
a  quantity  of  garden  or  decorative  Roses,  including  South- 
well Rambler,  of  a  rosy-crimson  tint ;  Reve  d'Or,  Perle  d'Or, 
&c.  (a  Bronze  Bauksian  Medal  for  the  entire  exhibit). 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  N.,  showed  a  small  group  consisting  of 
varieties  of  Carnations  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
seotion,  iu  tints  ranging  from  white  to  deep  rose.  They  like- 
wise showed  crimson  coloured  varieties  of  this  section,  viz., 
Prime  Minister,  The  Churchwarden,  and  Lord  Rosebery. 
A  small  number  of  varieties  of  border  and  florists'  varieties, 
were  shown  iucluding  Countess  (white),  R.  H.  Measures 
(crimson),  Alice  Ayres  (rose  flaky),  Sir  Guy,  &c.  The  group 
was  set  off  by  an  edging  of  Codioeums,  Maidenhair  Ferns, 
variegated  Acer  Negundo,  Dracaenas,  &c. 

Messrs.  V.  N.  Gaintlett  &  Co.,  Japanese  Nurseries, 
Redruth,  showed  cut  stems  of  hardy  Bamboos,  including 
Arundinaria  mitis,  18  feet  high  ;  A.  nitida,  A.  nobilis,  and 


well-grown  stems  of  A.  Simoni,  IS  feet  in  height  ;  Phyllo- 
stachys  nigra,  P.  Boryana  (very  rare),  P.  aurea,  P.  sul- 
phurea,  a  very  distinct  species,  with  yellowish -coloured 
stems.  All -of  these  exhibits  were  cut  from  plants  growing  in 
the  open  ground  of  a  much  exposed  nursery,  situated  on  a 
wind-swept  hill-side  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Cornwall,  and 
iu  a  kind  of  soil  not  of  the  best.  Other  exhibits  from  this 
firm  consisted  of  about  two  dozen  trusses  of  Rhododendron 
hybridum  in  variety,  several  nice  white-flowered  varieties 
amongst  them  ;  flower-spikes  of  Cordyline  anstralis,  Oznthani- 
nus  thyrsioides  (diosmaifolius),  very  densely  set  with  blooms; 
flowering-shoots  of  Eurybia  macrodonto,  and  of  Escallonia 
exonieusis ;  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  Embothrium  coc- 
cineum,  Kalmia  latifolia,  Rhododendron  cinnabarina 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Ant.  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey, 
exhibited  four  dozen  trusses  of  Rhododendron  hybridum, 
having  showy  tints,  and  large  size ;  as  well  as  flowering- 
shoots  of  Robinia  hispida,  and  R.  hispida  grandiflora,  with 
long  racemes  of  light  purple  flowers,  which  were  individually 
of  considerable  size;  R.  pseud -acacia  Decaisneana,  with 
smaller  racemes  of  white  and  pink-coloured  flowers  ;  and  R. 
paeudo-Acacia  monophylla,  white-tlowered,  and  very  abun- 
dantly produced  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

A  plant  6  feet  high  was  shown  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  representing  the 
ornamental  Thistle  Onopordon  tauricum,  raised  from  seed, 
sent  to  the  gardens  by  D.  A.  Cator,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Upper 
j,ooting.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  with  large  glaucous,  prickly 
foliage. 

J.  T.  Bennett-PoK,  Esq.,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt,  showed  a 
nice  plant  in  flower  of  Vernonia  Scorpioides,  a  Composite 
rei|Uiring  a  stove  temperature.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  and  has  lilac  rose-coloured  flower-heads. 

Petunia  Lady  White,  a  double  white  variety,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  Barnard,  Chaseside  Nursery,  Southgate.  It  has  a 
good  habit,  and  is  free  flowering. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Mr.  Geo.  Yeld,  York,  exhibited  blooms  of  the  hybrid 
Hyraenocall  is  Patience,  described  in  our  report  of  the  York 
Show  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  N. ,  had  a  group  of  haidy  flowers  which  were  parti- 
cularly good  in  colour  and  strength.  A  new  variety  ot 
Geranium  is  described  under  "Awards,"  and  a  very  fine 
Heuchera,  somewhat  resembling  H.  micrantha,  was  shown 
under  the  name  of  H.  erubescens;  also  some  pretty  varieties 
of  Dietamnus  fraxinella.  Other  good  things  noticed  in  this 
group  were  Gnaphalium  leonopodium  himalaicura,  a  very 
attractive  plant  ;  Iris  germanica  iu  variety,  one  of  which 
gained  an  Award  of  Merit  ;  Oenothera  speciosa  rosea, 
Incarvillea  Delavayi,  Aquilegia  cu*rulea,  Heuchera  sanguinea, 
very  fine  ;  Papaver  nudicaule  varieties,  the  pretty  yellow 
and  purple  Arnebia  echioides,  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens 
flore-plena,  a  very  showy  ro^y-purple  Lychnis  ;  Allium  Schu- 
berti,  &c.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Another  excellent  exhibit  was  one  from  Mr.  M.  Pritchard, 
Christchurch  Nursery,  Hants.  There  were  Peonies  in  con- 
siderable variety,  Heuchera  erubescens  with  whitish  flowers, 
Gypsophila  repens  hybridum  with  white,  larger  flowers  than 
G.  pauiculatum  ;  Delphinuin  nudicaule  scarlet,  Gillenia  tri- 
i'oliata,  a  grand  hardy  flowering  plant ;  Eryngium  alpinum, 
spikes  of  Eremurus,  &c.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  <e  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of  Pitonies  and  Irises  in 
pots,  being  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  There  were 
thirty-one  varieties  of  herbaceous  Paeonies.  A  fine  double 
white  is  Duchess  de  Nemours,  a  sweet  scented  variety,  very 
free  in  growth  and  flower  ;  Bioui  is  a  delicate  flesh  colour, 
also  double ;  Gloire  de  Donai  is  very  showy,  semi-double  ; 
Comte  D'Osiuond,  double  white  ;  Rubens,  with  bright  yellow 
anthers,  semi-double  ;  insignis,  deep  mauve  colour,  double, 
&c.  The  Irises  were  all  of  the  section  I.  germanica,  and 
those  exhibited  represented  nearly  fifty  choice  varieties.  They 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  lor  flowers  of  varieties  of 
Spanish  and  English  Irises.  The  number  of  Spanish  Irises 
shown  was  very  large,  and  the  tints  represented  by  the  tine 
(lowers,  most  delicate,  including  brown,  purple,  white,  bronze, 
yellow,  blue,  &c.  Those  known  as  English  Irises  have  wider 
segments,  and  show  rather  less  variation  in  colour.  A  fine 
bloom  was  shown  also  of  Iris  Susannae  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  again  made  a 
remarkable  exhibit  of  cut  flowers  of  Paeonies,  Delphiniums, 
and  Gaillardias ;  all  the  blooms  of  all  of  these  plants  were 
very  fine,  and  much  above  the  usual  size.  Gaillaidias  were  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  varied  in  colour  from  pure  yellow  to 
others  that  had  narrow  margins  of  yellow  only.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  was  named  Major-General  Pole- 
Carew,  rich  gold  colour.  Of  Delphiniums,  Purple  Emperor, 
LordChesham,  also  purple;  Miss  Gower,  mauve  colour,  with 
white  centre  ;  and  Bold  Beauty,  mauve  colour  and  lilac,  were 
splendid.  Beautiful  single  Pieonies  wen  Lady  Helen  Vincent 
aud  Herstercombe.  Two  good  double-flowered  Paeonies  were 
Mrs.  Gwyn  Lewis,  white;  ani  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne, 
pink  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nurseries,  Colchester, 
had  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  flowers,  in 
which  there  were  particularly  attractive  features  iu  the 
Calochorti  and  Brodia^as,  of  which  a  number  of  varieties 
were  shown.  Lilium  Thunbergianum  was  also  represented 
by  varieties,  two  .very  fine  ones  being  Van  Houttei  aud  san- 
guinea ;  Spanish  Irises  and  Pieonies,  Lilium  Browni,  Ixia 
&c,  were  all  well  shown  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 
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Hybrid  Aqnilegiag  of  the  most  delicate  tints  and  character- 
istic perfume  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Canxell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  who  had  a  large  group  of  plants  in  pots  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  hardy  plants  and  flowers, 
including  varieties  of  Iris  germanica,  Sedum  Sieboldi, 
Spiraea  nlipendula  plena,  Muscari,  Saxifragas,  Liliuru  colchi- 
cum,  and  other  species,  and  the  handsome  Sempervivum 
montanum  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.,  staged  their  hardy  flowers  along  the  side  of 
the  hall  they  usually  occupy.  The  pretty  Gillenia  trifoliata  was 
noticed  in  this  group,  also  a  fine  lot  of  Iceland  Poppies,  Ixias, 
Brodi&as,  Gladiolus  Byzantinus,  &c.  Of  double-flowered 
Paonies,  Madame  Everard,  a  rosy-purple  flower,  was  novel  j 
also  Lord  Rosebery,  pink.  There  were  Duke  of  Wellington, 
white  ;  and  Buonaparte,  warm  rose  colour.  A  single  P*ony 
of  much  beauty  was  one  named  Water  Lily  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Roses. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  had  a  choice  exhibit  of  the  so- 
called  "decorative "  Roses,  including  such  species  and 
varieties  as  Anna  Forestier,  rugosa  Blanch,  double  de  Coubert, 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  W.  Allen  Richardson,  H.  T. 
Rainbow,  Papa  Gontier,  a  beautiful  rosy-purple  bloom  ; 
Gustave  R'gis,  Scotch  White,  Austrian  Briar,  Mignonette, 
Little  Gem,  Polyantha  simplex,  P.  grandiflora,  and  Madame 
Rene-  de  St.  Marceau,  a  flower  with  a  fawn-coloured  outer 
petals  and  crimson  centre  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  had  a  capital  group  of 
garden  or  decorative  Roses,  amongst  which  the  following 
were  prominent,  Purity,  white  ;  Yellow  Noisette,  Rosa  Alba, 
single;  Claire  Jacquier,  Hebe's  Lip,  single  white,  with  a  little 
colour  in  the  margins  of  petals ;  Papa  Gontier,  Bardon  Job, 
purple-crimson  with  white  centre  ;  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
semi-double,  crimson  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  showed  some  glorious  Rose  blooms, 
mostly  Teas  or  hybrid  Teas,  there  being  about  ten  dozen 
specimens,  and  numerous  varieties.  Particularly  good  in  size 
and  colour  we  noticed  specimens  ot  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Princess  Beatrice,  Marechal  Niel, 
Golden  Gate,  La  Boule  d'Or,  &c.  Amongst  these  exquisite 
Tea  Roses,  Mr.  Prince  had  half  pyramids  of  shelves  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  upon  these  were  shown  bouquets  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  variety.  Altogether,  it  was  a  very  pretty 
exhibit  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a  col- 
lection of  garden  varieties,  in  which  shone  such  favourites  as 
Janet's  Pride,  single  pink  and  white  ;  R.  rugosa  alba,  Car- 
mine Pillar,  and  a  good  selection  of  Noisettes,  &c.  Cut 
sprays  of  Solanum  Wendlandi  were  also  shown  in  this 
exhibit  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Col- 
chester, had  a  showy  and  very  fragrant  exhibit  of  the  more 
showy  of  garden  Roses.  In  this  exhibit  we  noticed  Bardon 
Job,  well  shown,  a  good  number  of  varieties  of  the  multiflora 
section,  and  of  mosses  and  Briars,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  Herts, 
had  an  exhibit  very  similar  to  those  already  described,  but 
including  Leuchstern,  a  single-flowered  variety  of  the  Multi- 
flora  type,  white,  with  rose-coloured  margins.  In  addition 
there  were  varieties  of  R.  gallica,  R.  rugosa,  and  of  Provence. 
Scotch,  and  other  Roses ;  also  Penzance  Sweet  Briars,  &c. 
Bougainvillea  glabra  Sauderiaua  was  well  shown  in  bloom 
in  large  pots,  and  several  plants  of  Nicotiana  collosea  folius 
variegatus  helped  much  to  embellish  the  exhibit  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

F.  W.  Campion,  Esq.,  Trumpet's  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Pitt),  showed 
a  nice  lot  of  Rose  blooms,  in  recognition  of  which  a  Silver 
Floral  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  showed  some 
plants  of  Rose  Electra,  from  a  cross  between  R.  mulMflora 
simplex  and  William  Allen  Richardson.  The  flowers  are 
single,  cream  coloured,  deeper  in  centre,  and  have  conspicuous 
yellow  anthers. 

Awards. 

AncJiusa  itctUca  grandiflora. — A  glorified  form  of  the  type, 
with  larger,  more  richly  coloured  Mowers.  A  capital  plant  lor 
the  wild  garden,  or  herbaceous  border.  From  Mrs.  Bclteel, 
Sefton  ParU,  Slough  (Award  of  Merit). 

Ccempa/nulx  persidfolia  ilfoerftetmei.— This  variety  is  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  C.  p.  alba  grandiflora,  or  C.  persici- 
folia  fl.  pi.  of  which  see  fig.  134.  Some  of  the  flowers  of  the 
variety  Moerheimei  are  2  inches  across,  and  very  pure  white. 
borne  upon  strong  erect  stems  and  growths.  From  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  (Award  of  Merit). 

Delphinium  The  Queen  <<f  lluixh.—  A  very  effective  variety, 
with  deep  blue  double  llowers,  very  distinct.  From  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

Sremurus  Warei,  Hurt. — This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  s. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  who  describe  it  as  a  new  species  from 
Central  Asia.  In  root  and  stock  it  resembles  the  late  summer- 
flowering  E.  OlgBQ.  It  is  described  as  growing  in  ordinary 
seasons  about  8  feet  high,  and  flowers  in  May  before  E. 
robustus  Elwesii.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  less  blight  than 
those  of  E.  Burgei  ;  ana  it  may  prove  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  that  species  and  E.  OJgffi  (Award  of  Merit). 

'■■  ra/nium  eanguineum  album, — A  pure  white  variety  of  the 
well-known  and  handsome  crimson  flowered  species.  From 
Mr.     Amos    Perry,    Hardy    Plant    Farm,    Wiuchinore  Hill, 

Lohd'On,  N.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Senckera  micrantha  rosea.— This  variety  has  denser,  longer 
racemes  thnn  tlie  species,  and  the  stems  are  red  coloured, 
which  makes  the  plant  more  effective.  From  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace &  CO.,  Colchester  (Award  of  Merit). 


Iris  germanica  Black  Prince. — A  variety  with  very  dark 
purple-coloured  "falls,"  veined  with  white  at  their  base. 
From  Mr.  A.  Perry  (Award  of  Merit). 

Iris  paradoxa. — This  is  a  fairly  well-known  but  variable 
Oncocyclus  Iris,  illustrated  in  !'■■  >t.  May.,  70S1.  In  that  figure  the 
standards  are  shown  as  more  or  less  lilac-coloured.  The 
plants  exhibited  by  C.  G.  Van  Tiberges,  Jun.,  Haarlem,  are 
of  the  form  described  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  in  our  issue  for 
June  2,  p.  33S,  and  have  white  standards,  veined  mauve  colour 
or  blue.  The  "falls"  are  very  deep  brown  colour.  In  other 
respects  the  flowers  were  similar  to  those  already  seen  in  this 
country  (First-class  Certificate). 


Pig    L84.— campanula  persicipolia,  fl. 


7ris   urmiense. — An  Oncocyclus   Iris,   with    llowers    about 
7  inches  high  ;  colour,  yellow.     From  C.  G.  Van  TV 
Jr..  Haarlem  (Award  of  Merit) 

Pceoiiia  fia&ternQueen.—A  Japanese  variety,  Bowers  single, 
almosl  circular  in  outline,  opens  almost  Hit  ;  col 
crimson;  petals,  orange  colour.     From  Messrs.  II.  '■■" 
.V  Co.  {Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

Pri  Si  »(. ;  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
.las.  O'Brien  (Linn.  Sec),  De  B.   Crawshay,  H.    Ballantine, 
II.  Little,  J.  Gabriel,  f.  J.  Thome,  H.  J.  Chapman,  W.  11. 
Young,  W.  II.  White,  J.  Douglas,  T.  W.  Bond,  J, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  T.  Pitt,  T.  Rochford,  W.  Q  bl 
•I.  Gurney  Fowler.  E,  Hill,  and  A.  Truffaut  of  \    rs$ 


There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  uniformly  goo  i 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  numerous  visitors,  containing 
however,  few  novelties  of  special  interest  to  the  orcbidist. 
Consequently  numerous  medals  were  awarded  for  groups,  but 
only  one  First-class  Certificate  to  a  plant;  and  one  Award 
of    Merit    was    made.       Sir    Trevor      Laws  Eait., 

Burford  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  was  adjudged  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  for  a  very  select  group,  which  cons;-" 
very  fine  plant  of  Lselio-Cattleya  x  Canhaimana  var.  Edouard 
Andre;  a  highly-coloured  L.-C.  x  Arnoldiana,  the  yellow- 
petalled  Lselia  tenebrosa,  Walton  Grange  variety ;  Cattleya 
Mossiae  Lawrenckc,  a  fine  white  with  orange  markings  on 
each  side  of  the  lip,  the  space  between  being  slightly 
with  rose  colour ;  Cypripedium  x  macrochilum,  two  very 
fine  examples  of  the  best  type  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the 
singular  Luisia  Amesiana,  Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  Polystachya 
zambesiaca,  Habenaria  rhodocheila,  a  very  curious  Malayan 
Tainia,  a  pretty  white  Pogonia,  with  purple  margin  to  the 
lip ;  Masdevallia  x  Gairiana,  and  other  rare  vai 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
very  choice  selection,  among  which  were  the  noble,  purple- 
spotted  Odontoglossum  crispum  Rex,  the  fine  O.  c.  xanthotes, 
Cypripedium  callosnm  Sanderse,  with  two  flowers  ;  and  other 
Cypiipediums ;    Ladio-Cattleya  eximia,    L.-C.  Lady 

Wigan,  L.-C.    •    Hippolyta,  &c. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr ,  Mr.  Thnr- 
good),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  excellent 
group,  in  which  were  noted  two  well- flowered  plants  of  Laelia 
Digbyana,  some  very  good  L.  tenebrosa,  fine  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  O.  Wilckeanum,  O.  Halli,  O.  citrosmnm,  Thunia 
Marshallhe,  T.  Bcnsoniae,  Platyclinis  filiformis,  Galeandra 
devonianum,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Cochlioda  Xoezliana,  fine 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  C.  Mendeli,  &c. 

H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Woodthorpe,  Southend  Road, 
Beckenham  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Day),  staged  a  very  showy  -roup  in 
which  a  row  of  very  good  forms  of  Lselia  purpurata  occupied 
the  back,  together  with  these  were  some  good  C 
Mossia,  C.  Mendeli,  C.  intermedia,  blnsh-white  variety 
Schilleriana,  with  nine  flowers;  a  good'selecti^n  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  including  half  a  dozen  ffne  O.  Halli ;  Dendrobiums, 
and  other  Orchids  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

J.  Gcrkey  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glehelands,  South  Woodford 
(gr.,  Mr.  Davfe),  staged  an  excellent  group,  in  the  centre  oi 
which  were"  fine  plants  of  Cypripedium  Lawreuceanuni 
Hyeannmi'aTid  C.  callos-.ur   3s  i  i  around  them  were 

pku-ed  six  very  finely-fldw'e'red  plai 

Warscewie^i ;  a  remarkable  I  ■.-:-,  with 

white  sepals"  and  petals,  ip,  with  white 

margin;  the  hnely-eoloured  Cattl.  -plendens,  and 

Cochlioda  Xoezbana  (Silv. ;  Fl 

Jeremiah    Colmax,    Esq.,    G  Hr.,W.  P. 

Bound),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  wtrll- 
arranged  group  of  well-grown  plants,  including  some  good 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  three  plants  of  the  ^ 
Mossise  Reineckiana,  and  one  of  a  very  richly- coloured  dark 
form ;  a  fine  plant  of  the  brown  and  yellow  Oncidium 
monachicum,  O.  olivaceum  Lawrenceanum,  -fee. 

M.  Feorfnt  Claes,  Brass*   - 
of  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crisp,um  and  0.    <  Adrianie  ; 
the  best  was  a  large  cream-white  variety,  .showily  1 
with  brown,  named  O.  crispum  Madame  Florent  Claes. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  .Jc  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged 
a  good  group  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  C.  Mendeli,  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  o.  Pescatorei.  Lselia  tenebrosa,  Bpi  I 
vitellinum  mains,  &c,     A  remarkable  plant  in  the  gi 
noted  in  Odontoglossum  crispum  Model,  of  The  same  peculiar 
form  as  O.  c.  Oaktield  Sunrise,  but  with  a  few 
instead  of  the  ruby -red  colour  on  the  petals  (j 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Stanlev,  Ashto\   U       -  &  Co.,  Southgat 
good  group  of  Cattleyas,  .>,  and  otto 

Orchids.     Remarkable    specimens    were    a    grand    Cattleya 
Mosshe,  with  about  forty  flowers  (Cultural  Con 
and  oncidium  flexuosum  -unicolor,  with  the  sepals,   petals, 
and    lip    of     an    uniform    bright    yellow    (Silver    Banksian 
Medal). 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  F.  A.  Be  vast,  Esq., 
Trent  Park,  New  Barnet  (gr.,  Mr.  A.  Ward),  for  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Ccelogyne  Dayana,  bearing  about  fifty  long 
racemes  of  singular  brown  and  white  flowers,  ofwl]  ;..  in  the 
aggregate  there  were  over  two  thous 

Messrs.  i  &< ■'■  .,  II'  i*n,  Bradford,  showed  a 

line  plant  of   Beudrobium    P  sis    hololeucus 

Large,    pure    white  llowers;    and   Cypripedium 
Heatonense  (bellatulum  x  Curtisii  snperbum),  a  very* hand- 
some form.  •  ■ 

Messrs.  B.  S.   Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
group  including  i  good  plant  of  Vanda-8,uavis,  L  1 1 
Cauhamiana,   Van  da  teres,  and  a  whits-petalled    rorn 
Lselia  tenebrosa,  the    pretty  yellow  an.d    white    Geodorum 
candid um.  and  vai  ■  ■        - 

SirFRVDER]  kWj  (an,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr. W,  5,  To 
fcWO  forms    of    Phalffil  '-a,   an. I   a    ■ 

andi  flora. 

1">.  M.  lii-.i'-  !    i 

sent  cut  of    Dendzobiui 

i       dinei. 
U.  W.   B  Es  : ...    riie  Priory, 

Odontoglossum  crispum,  with   orangt   bid   '•■ 

Mr.  .'1  as.  Doi 

w.  p.   Burki  -   .,  West   Hill,  Hessli  . 

Cattleya  Mendi 

g  on  the  lip, 

Sii  Jas,    U  Bart  ,   Man.; 

Hamilton),   sent  1 
Flowers  rosy- 
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J.  B.  Joel,  Esq.,  Northaw  House  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  May),  showed 
a  tine  plant  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  imperialis.  Messrs. 
Heath  &  Son.  Cheltenham,  showed  Lsella  Digbyana.  J.  S. 
Moss,  Esq.,  Bishop's  Waltham,  showed  cut  flowers  of  Odon- 
toglossum  x  Wilckeanum  Mossiae. 

Awards. 

First  class  Certificate. 
Odontoglossum  X  Rolfeas  Walton  Grange  variety. —  From 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Orange,  Stone,  Staffordshire  (gr., 
Mr.  W.  Stevens).  The  finest  of  the  crosses  between  O.  Har- 
ryanum  and  O.  Pescatorei,  the  flowers  in  this  case  being  in 
form  more  like  0.  Harryanum  than  in  others  previously 
shown.  Flowers  cream-white,  very  richly  blotched  with 
bright  purple. 

Award  ok  Merit. 

lobralia  x  Veiteli  aurea  (macrantha  x  xantholeuca).— 
From  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart,  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young). 
This  flower  shows  a  singular  reveisiou  in  colour  towards  S. 
xantholeuca,  while  the  larger  form  of  the  other  parent  is 
retained.    Flowers  wholly  bright  yellow. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Evlophia  grades.— From  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Hackbridge  (gr.,  Mr.  Humphreys).     A  slender  species,  with 
small  greenish  flowers,  with  slight  purple  markings. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Geo.  Buuyard,  Esq..  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Wilks,  Jas.  H.  Veitch,  Henry  Esling,  A.  F.  Barron,  W.  Pope, 
Geo.  Keif,  Alex.  Dean,  S.  Mortimer,  W.  Bates,  W.  Farr,  G.  T. 
Miles,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane,  H.  Markham,  E.  Beckett, 
G.  Norman,  and  J.  Willard. 

C.  E.  Strachan,  Esq.,  Gaddesden  Park,  Hemel  Hempstead 
(gr.,  Mr.  H.  Folks),  exhibited  twelve  dishes  of  Peaches  Royal 
George  and  Dr.  Hogg.  The  fruit  was  of  middle  size  and 
grandly  coloured ;  he  allowed  also  seven  ripe  Melons  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

F.  W.  Campion.  Esq.,  Reigate  (gr  ,  Mr.  Fitt),  showed  about 
half-a-gallon  of  very  nice  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries. 

A  flue  exhibit  of  fruit  came  from  Lord  Wantage,  Lockinge, 
Wantage  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Fyle)  ;  this  consisted  of  six  bunches  of 
Madrestield  Court  and  six  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  of  very 
good  quality  ;  four  dishes  of  fine  Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  four 
of  Nectarine  Imperatrice :  every  fruit  in  each  dish  finely- 
coloured  and  perfect;  four  dishes  of  diverse  Figs,  and  four 
Melons  (Carter's  British  Qaeen),  a  prettily-netted,  small 
fruited  variety  (Silver  gilt  Knightian  Meda'). 

A  very  nice  collection  of  Melons  in  ^ome  of  the  leading 
varieties  was  shown  from  Lord  Gerard's  garden,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Walters)  (Silver  Knightian 
Midal). 

Lecture   on  Aquatic  Plants. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  on  Aquatic  plants  was  delivered 
by  Prof.  G.  S.  Bol'Llser,  who  treated  the  subject  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  botanist,  and  afforded  very  inter- 
esting information  to  those  present,  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
large  number  of  water  and  bog  plants,  and  explained  in  what 
particulars  the  life  history  of  some  of  these  plants  differ  from 
others  of  the  same  class. 


LINNEAN 


PARIS    EXHIBITION. 

JrNE  13. — The  Palais  de  l'Horticulture  on  this  occasion  was 
well  furnished,  but  without  any  special  feature.  Many  of  the 
groups  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  two  preceding 
meetings.  The  fine  Pa>onhs  from  China  and  Japan,  exhibited 
by  MM.  Dessert  of  Chenonceaux,  Paillet  of  Chatenay. 
M'illet  of  Bourg  la  Reine,  and  Honore  Croux,  Defresne  of 
Vitry,  were  worthy  of  note.  Orchids  were  shown  by 
MM.  Maron  of  Bruuoy,  Lebaudv  ot  Bougival,  Dcval  and 
Truffaut  of  Versailles,  and  others.  M.  Maron  showed  a  fine 
Cattleya  Mossia-,  and  a  splendid  Lselio-Cattleya  x ,  dedicated 
to  the  Comtesse  de  la  Bassetiere.  M.  Robert  Lebaudy  (gr., 
M.  Page)  bad  a  group,  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  covered  with  Cattleyas,  Laelia  majalis, 
Odontoglossums,  and  other  Orchids,  as  well  as  Nepenthes. 
M.  Dauocrd  of  Fontainsbleau  showed  a  small  lot  of  hardy 
terrestrial  Orchids.  M.  Poirier  of  Versailles  had  fine  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  including  two  fine  novelties — Madame  Galpin 
and  M.  Pierre  Clouet.  Roses  were  exhibited  by  M.  LEVEyiE, 
Pernet  Ducher,  and  others.  From  MM.  Duval  &  Fils  of 
Versailles  came  excellent  specimens  of  Draciena  Massan- 
geana,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns,  grown  for  market. 

Annuals  were  largely  exhibited  by  MM.  Geraxd,  and  by 
Vn.MnRiN,  Andriecx  et  Cie.,  who  had  a  remarkable  group  of 
Salpiglossis  in  pots. 

The  centre  of  the  great  rotunda  was  occupied  by  grand 
specimen  Rhododendrons,  from  M.  Moser  of  Versailles. 

In  the  foreign  section,  M.  Helbig  of  Dresden  showed  a 
grou  p  of  Bougainvillea  glabra  and  Sanderiana,  and  M.  Schenck 
uf  Berlin  exhibited  fine  clumps  of  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
In  the  Champs  Elysees,  M.  Albert  Truffaut  of  Versailles 
filled  an  entire  house  with  Orchids,  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  Dracaenas,  the  whole  producing  a  most  attractive 
appearance. 

Behind  the  great  palace  in  the  Champs  Elysees  is  a  sunk 
walk  bordered  with  rocks  with  a  rustic  bridge.  This  pic- 
turesque walk  was  constructed  by  M.  Combaz,  and  is  planted 
with  Conifers  and  other  ornamental  plants.  It  contains  a 
little  pond  filled  with  aquatic  plants.  M.  Magne,  an 
amateur  of  Boulogne-sur  Seine,  also  placed  here  a  pretty 
collection  of  alpine  plants. 


June  ".—Prof.  Sydney  H.  Vines,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  Morton  Middleton,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  letter,  dated 
"London,  June  13,  17S8,"  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  addressed  to  Charles  Louis  L'Hcritier,  at  Paiis,  in 
which  he  mentioned  a  visit  to  Oxford  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  J.  Dryander,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  plants 
and  drawings  of  Sibthorp,  who  was  then  lecturing  there ;  and 
added  some  critical  remarks  on  several  species  of  Sida  which 
L'Hcritier  had  sent  him  for  determination. 

Mr.  Middleton  also  exhibited  an  (engraved  portrait  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1838,  which  with 
the  letter  he  presented  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  F.  Enock,  F.L.S.,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  exhibited 
several  photomicrographs  and  photographs  of  living  insects 
and  gave  an  illustrated  account  of  the  life-history  and 
metamorphoses  of  a  dragonfly  (/Eschna  cyanea). 

Mr.  E.  S.  Goodrich,  F.L.8.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Notes 
on  Syllis  vivipara,  Krohn." 

Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  A.L.S.,  read  a  paper  on  the  two  Melasto- 
maceous  genera  Dicellandra,  Hook,  f.,  and  Phajoneuron,  Gilg. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  A.  L.  Embleton,  B.Sc,  giving  a 
full  account  of  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  Echiurus 
unicinctus,  received  from  Prof  K.  Mitsukuri,  of  Tokyo. 

Exhibitions :— Professor  M.  Hartog,  F.L.S.,  Flowers  of  new 
Abutilon  Seedlings ;  Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  Fruits  of  various  forms 
of  Trapa  natans  ;  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  F.L.S.,  Cultivated  Plums 
from  the  Roman  Station  at  Silchester ;  Dr.  O.  St.  Brody, 
specimens  of  Plants,  dried  by  a  new  process  ;  Mr.  R.  Morton 
Middleton,  F.L.S.,  Rush-baskets,  rope,  and  dredger,  made 
from  Rostkovia  grandifiora,  Hook.  f.  ;  and  Crab-catcher  and 
Limpet-detacher,  made  from  Berberis  ilieifolia,  Forster,  all 
used  by  the  Yahgans  south  of  Beagle  Channel,  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  

THE    GARDENERS'   COMPANY. 

June  14. — A  dinner  was  given  on  the  above  date  by  the 
Gardeners'  Company  at  the  Prince's  Restaurant,  Piccadilly, 
"  to  meet  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the 
Sheriffs."  The  Master,  Mr.  Philip  Crowley,  presided,  having 
on  his  right  and  left  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress;  and  the  company  included  Mr.  Ritchie,  MP., 
Sir  W.  and  Lady  MacCormac,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir 
W.  P.  and  Lady  Treloar,  General  Sir  Francis  Norman, 
Sir  W.  and  Lady  Thiselton-Dyer,  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil,  M.P., 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cecil,  Alderman  Sir  Marcus  and  Lady 
Samuel,  Mrs.  Baden-Powell,  the  Mayor  of  Croydon,  Mr. 
Past-Master  Sherwood,  Mr.  W.  .Baden-Powell,  Q.C.,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks  (Past-Master),  Colonel  T.  Davies  Sewell,  Mr. 
C.  E.  Osman  (Upper  Warden),  Mr.  G.  W.  Burrows  (Renter 
Warden),  and  Mr.  R.  Gofton-Salmond  (the  Clerk).  Mr. 
Ritchie,  in  proposing  "  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  and 
Sheriffs  of  Loudon,"  remarked  that  the  Corporation  had  for 
centuries  enjoyed  respect  and  esteem  on  account  of  the 
public  services  which  it  had  rendered  to  the  citizens. 

It  was  generally  recognised  that  the  onerous  duties  which 
devolved  on  the  Lord  Mayor  had  been  most  efficiently 
discharged  in  the  present  exceptional  year.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Sir  W.  Treloar  responded,  his 
lordship  claiming  that  the  Corporation  were  carrying  out  their 
duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  citizens.  The  Lord 
Mayor  afterwards  proposed  "  The  Gardeners'  Company,"  for 
which  the  Master  responded.  A  reception  and  entertainment 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours  followed. 


SUNNYHILL,   LLANDUDNO. 

Pleasantly  situated  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Lesser  Orme  Head,  and  with  the  Great  Orme  and 
other  rocks  in  the  distance,  the  compact  gardens 
surrounding  the  house  of  Joseph  Broome,  Esq., 
would  need  but  little  adaptation  from  its  original 
state  in  the  opinion  of  some  who  delight  in  natural 
gardens.  But  during  the  many  years  in  which  Mr. 
Broome  took  a  leading  part  in  horticultural  matters 
in  Manchester,  and  especially  iu  the  development 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  at  Old  Trafford,  his 
love  of  florists'  flowers  and  Orchids,  which 
formed  his  chief  pastime  when  he  resided 
at  Wood  Lawn,  Didsbury,  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  diminish  in  the  retirement  which  he 
contemplated  when  he  arranged  the  gardens  of  his 
Llandudno  residence.  The  situation  is  very  favour- 
able for  growing  flowering  plants  of  all  kinds,  many 
of  the  tender  shrubs  being  perfectly  hardy  there  if 
properly  placed  ;  but  the  sweeping  winds  which 
often  pass  over  the  coast  rendered  it  necessary  that 
shelter  should  be  provided  for  florists'  flowers  and 
tender  shrubs,  and  hence  the  greater  part  of  the 
garden  is  provided  with  close  hedges  of  Sweet 
Briar,  Privet,  or  other  shrubs,  forming  a  num- 
ber of  separate  compartments,  each  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  number  and  dissimilarity  of  which 


always   surprise    the  visitor.      One  pretty   nook, 
with    tennis-lawn    in   the   middle,    is   surrounded 
by    flowering    shrubs,     Couifers,     and    coloured- 
leaved     shrubs.        Prominent      objects      are      the 
great  bushes  of  P«,osa  rugosa,  and  the  bright  colour 
of  the  Golden  Elder.     In  the  beds  of  several   of 
these  gardens  there  is  a  permanent  stock  of  bulbous 
plants  and  herbaceous  perennials,  and  the  spaces 
between  these  are  tilled  in  with  showy  annuals,  so 
that  a  continuous  succession  of  flowers  is  obtained. 
In  this  garden  the  Violas  are  very  effective  ;  and  the 
different  Aquilegias,  varying  from  pale  yellow  to 
red  and  violet,   are   very  beautiful.     In  another 
garden,    the    Gladiolus     Colvillei    and    its    white 
variety,  and  the  Montbretias,  all  of   which  grow 
luxuriantly,  are  about  to  make  a  fine  show  ;  and 
some  species  of  Tulips  give  brilliant  colour.     Among 
the  herbaceous  plants,  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens 
flore-pleno,  and  Saxifraga  granulata  flore-pleno,  were 
very  showy  ;   and  of  the  surrounding  shrubs,  the 
Weigelas  and  Philadelphus    were   finely  in  bloom. 
On  the   bank  beside  the   house,  great  patches  of 
Cerastium  tomentosum  and  Aubrietias  were  a  mass 
of  flowers,  and  beyond  is  a  sunk  garden  with  beds 
arranged  in  geometrical  form,  the  centre  occupied 
by  a  high  pyramid  of  Crimson  Rambler  Rose  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  beds  being  filled  with 
various  fine  varieties  of  Tea  Roses,  which  will  give 
flowers  late  into  the  winter.     With  the  Roses,  and 
with  other  shrubs  capable  of  producing  coloured 
foliage,  it  is   remarkable  that   here  they  assume 
a  reddish-bronze  colour,  the  young  shoots  being 
lighter  than  the  old.     In  the  same  way  the  Golden 
Yews  become  orange  colour  with  reddish  tint,  and 
many  of  the  flowers,  such  as  the  Armerias  or  Sea 
Pinks,  with  which  many  of  the  borders  are  edged, 
are  much  darker  and  brighter  in  colour  than  they 
are  inland.     On  the  wall  with  other  showy  trailers 
is  the  large  specimen  of  Ceanothus  rigidua  recently 
remarked  on  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  in 
the  borders  the  double  Ranunculus  give  a  profusion 
of  showy  flowers  such  as  used  to  be  more  familiar 
in  gardens  many  years  ago  than  they  are  now.    On 
one  side  is  a  rockery,  well  furnished  with  masses 
of  pretty  species  in    bloom.     Among  those  noted 
were    Morisea    bypogaea,   the    Alpine    Edelweiss, 
Lychnis     Lagascte,    Ajuga    genevensis,     Achillea 
argentea,  Veronica  prostrata,  and  many  Saxifrages, 
while  in  a  sheltered  spot  a  quantity  of  Cypripedium 
spectabile  is   thriving,    and  C.   calceolus  and  C. 
parvidora  were  in  bloom. 

Another  little  garden  has  the  centre  filled  with 
fine  beds  of  Carnations  ;  the  rockery  having  a  good 
show  of  flowers  on  the  dwarf  Phloxes  and  other 
rock  plants,  while  on  one  side  are  some  pyramid 
fruit-trees,  which  also  appear  in  other  of  the 
arrangements,  effectively  affording  flowers  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  and  good  fruits  later.  In 
the  other  parts  of  the  garden,  the  Irises,  Pfeonies, 
Schizmthus,  Pinks,  Pyrethrums,  Stocks,  Wall- 
flowers, and  similar  flowers  are  very  showy  ;  and 
the  hedges  of  species  of  Roses,  Penzance  Briars,  &c, 
of  unusual  luxuriance.  A  field  is  being  broken  up  to 
add  to  the  area  of  the  garden,  and  the  kitchen  garden 
is  conveniently  situated,  the  ground  above  it  still 
remaining  in  its  wild  condition,  the  steep,  rocky 
side  clad  with  Geranium  sanguineum,  Helianthe- 
muvns,  dwarf  wild  Rose,  and  other  wild  flowers. 

The  gardens  are  cleverly  arranged,  and  the 
subjects  used  so  disposed  that  a  succession  of 
flowers  in  all  parts  is  secured.  The  spring  show  of 
coloured  Primroses  and  Auriculas,  now  just  over, 
must  have  been  very  fine. 


The  Orchids 
are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  the  showy 
species,  the  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  and  Odontoglossums 
predominating.  For  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
Odontoglossums,  two  excellent  new  houses  have  been 
built,  and  the  collection  has  recently  been  removed 
to  them.  Among  them  are  some  very  extraordinary 
forms  of  O.  Hallii  xanthoglossum,  and  0.  Hallii 
leucoglossum,  a  few  of  which  are  in  bloom,  one 
strong  plant  having  a  spike  of  flowers  with  six 
branches  ;  and  among  others  in  bloom  with  them 
are  the    showy  violet-coloured    0.    Edwardii,   0. 
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cordatum,  0.  cirrhosum,  O.  gloriosum,  and  several 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  and  Oncidium 
concolor. 

In  the  adjoining  house  is  a  good  display  of  0. 
crispum,  including  many  of  the  pretty  0.  crispum 
Lehmanni,  which  is  so  easily  distinguishable  by 
its  large,  broad,  ovate  lip.  One  variety  is  specially 
distinct,  having  dark  red  blotches  on  the  lip  and 
sepals.  Also  in  bloom  is  a  peculiar  form  of  0. 
x  Coradinei  and  O.  X  Andersonianum  ;  and  the 
end  of  the  house  has  a  brilliant  show  of  varieties 
of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  M.  ignea,  and  M. 
Veitchiana. 

The  old  Odontoglossum-house  has  a  number  of 
floweriDg  plants  of  Masdevallia  chimrera,  M.  bella, 
and  others,  suspended  from  the  roof  ;  also  some 
good  plants  of  Odontogloesum  citrosmum,  sending 
out  flower-spikes  profusely ;  Lrelia  monophylla, 
about  to  produce  its  Bcarlet  flowers  ;  Nanodes 
Medusa?,  and  other  species  which  thrive  best 
suspended. 

The  large  Cattleyahojse  has  a  very  tine  display 
of  many  good  forms  of  C.  Mossise,  C.  Mendeli, 
Laslia  purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa,  and  other  showy 
Bpecies.  Here  Lselia  Digbyana  thrives  well,  one  of 
the  plants  having  threeflower-sheaths.  CattleyaRp.x 
also  grows  and  flowers  vigorously,  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  other  things  reputed  difficult  to 
grow,  even  Epidendrum  bicornutum  being  well 
flowered.  Also  in  bloom  in  this  house  are  the  rare 
Epidendrum  porphyreum,  Lselia  cinnabarina,  L. 
Boothiana,  Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  Burling- 
tonia  Candida,  with  sixteen  spikes,  Miltonia  Pha- 
lienopsis,  M.  vexillaria,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Cattleya  luteola,  Oncidium  phymatochilum,  and 
other  Oncidinms,  various  Cypripediums,  Dendro- 
bium  atroviolaceum,  D.  timbriatum,  and  other 
Dendrobiums.  Here  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  and 
C.  Warneri  grow  very  strongly,  and  nine  out  of 
every  ten  of  them  flower  well  annually,  which 
proves  that  their  being  difficult  to  flower  does  not 
apply  in  all  cases. 

In  the  other  houses,  noted  as  being  well  in  bloom 
are  Sobralia  macrantha,  Caelogyne  Dayana,  Vanda 
teres,  Dendrobium  linguaeforme,  D.  Dalhousieanum, 
tome  very  fine  D.  Bensonia,  and  other  Dendrobiums, 
Miltonia  flavescens,  Oncidium  Lanceanum.  In 
most  of  the  houses  foliage  plants  are  growing 
beneath  the  stage,  and  on  the  roof  in  some  houses 
are  climbers,  the  Dipladenia  Bolwiana,  Stephanotis, 
Begonia  corallina,  Clerodendrons,  Gloriosa  superba, 
Bougainvilleas,  &c,  making  a  good  show  of  flowers. 

In  the  other  plant-house  in  bloom  were  some 
good  good  scarlet  Anthuriums,  a  good  hatch  of 
Achimenes,  another  of  a  very  fine  strain  of  Glox- 
inias, a  pretty  group  of  the  varieties  of  Sonerila 
Hendersoni  and  other  coloured  foliage-plants,  and 
a  finely-grown  stageful  of  Eucharis.  One  house  is 
nearly  filled  with  very  fine  plants  of  Carnation 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  in  others  are  good 
selections  of  flowering  and  foliage  greenhouse 
plants. 

The  Fruit-houses 

are  excellently  well  cropped,  and  especially  the 
vinery,  which  has  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fine 
bunches,  principally  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Hamburgh. 

In  the  gardens  at  Sunny  Hill,  Mr.  A.  C.  Axtell, 
the  gardener  there,  has  an  important  charge,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  place,  as 
of  the  many  and  dissimilar  subjects  cultivated, 
and  most  of  which  he  succeeds  in  bringing  into 
excellent  condition. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Since  the  three  hot  days  of  the  10th,  11th,  and 
12th,  the  weather  has  continued  moderately  warm. 
At  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  soil  is  now  about 
2°  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  four 
days,  principally  in  the  form  of  sharp  showers,  but 
the  total  measurement  was  small.  In  fact,  the 
ground  at  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  is  still 
very  dry.  For  instance,  no  measurable  quantity  of 
rain-water  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  percola- 


tion gauge  for  nearly  four  weeks,  and  not  any 
through  that  on  which  grass  has  grown  for  nearly 
two  months.  Cloudy  skies  have  mostly  prevailed 
during  the  past  week,  the  record  of  clear  sunshine 
averaging  only  four  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 

The  first  Tea  Rose  to  flower  in  the  open  ground 
in  my  garden  was  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  which 
was  in  bloom  on  the  11th,  or  exactly  the  average 
date  for  the  first  Tea  in  the  previous  fourteen 
years,  but  three  days  later  than  last  year.  The 
first  Hybrid  Perpetual  to  bloom  was  Madame 
C4abrielle  Luizet,  on  the  19th,  which  is  one  day  later 
than  the  fourteen  years' average  for  the  first  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  and  two  days  later  than  last  year. 
E.  Af.,  BerJchamsted,  June  19. 


Fbcit.- Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Law   Notes. 


BOYS  DAMAGING  A  WINE-MERCHANT'S 
FR17IT-TREES. 

At  the  West  London  Police  Court,  on  the 
18th  inst ,  Herbert  Lawrence,  age  14  :  William 
Smith,  12  ;  Alfred  Scott,  11  ;  Frederick  Lawrence, 
11  ;  John  Jenkins,  11  ;  and  John  Smith,  9,  were 
charged  before  Mr.  Lane  with  wilfully  damaging 
fruit  -  trees  growing  in  a  garden,  in  the  rear  of 
4,  Fulham  Park  Gardens,  of  the  value  of  £10,  the 
property  of  Mr.  James  Gowdez,  a  wine-merchant. 

The    prosecutor,    who    stated     that    the    house 


was  unoccupied,  told 
the  damage  had  been 
week.  All  the  Apple 
garden   were   destroyed. 


the  magistrate  that 
going  on  for  about  a 
and    Pear-trees    in    the 

Large   boughs  of  trees 


were  produced  in  court  by  the  police. 

Mr.  Lane  ordered  the  elder  Smith  to  receive  ten 
strokes  with  a  birch-rod,  and  his  brother  six  strokes. 
H.  Lawrence,  who  was  above  age,  was  fined  5.i.  or 
five  days'  imprisonment,  and  the  other  boys  were 
each  ordered  to  receive  six  strokes  with  the  birch- 
rad. 


Markets. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  JUNE  21. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Thursday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  revise  the  list,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  quotations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
quotations  do  not  represent  the  prices  on  any  particular 
day,  but  only  the  general  averages  for  the  week  preceding 
the  date  of  our  report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  samples,  the  supply  in  the  market,  and  th« 
demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate,  not  only  from  day  to 
day  but  often  several  times  in  one  day.  Ed.  1 


Plakts  is  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacias,  per  dozen  12 
Adiantnms,  p.  doz.  5 
Arbor- vitas,  var., doz.  6 
Aspidistras,  p.  doz.  18 

—  specimen,  each  5 
Crotons,  per  doz. ...  18 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8 
Draceenas,  var.,  per 

dozen 12 

—  viridis,  per  dos.  9 
Ericas, var., per  doz.  12 
Euonymus,  various, 

per  dozen  ...    6 

Evergreens,     var. , 

per  dozen  ...    4 

Ferns,    in   variety, 
per  dozen     ...    4 

Oct  Flowers,  &c. 


i.  d.  I.  d 

4  0-80 
16-76 


1  0-  5  0 
6  0-90 
19-30 
8  0-40 

8  0-12  0 
6  0-90 
1  0-15  0 


"Fern, 


Arums 
Asparagus 

bunch 
Carnations,  per  doz. 

blooms 

Cattleyaa,  per  dozen 
Eucharis,  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Gladiolus,    scarlet, 

per  dozen 
—  white,  per  doz. 
Lilac,  white,  bunch 
Li!  miu  Barrisii,  per 

dozen  blooms    ... 
Liliuiu  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily  of  Valley,  per 
doz.  bunches ... 
Maidenhair     Fern, 

per  doz.  bunches 


d.  i.  d. 

0-18  0 
0-7  0 
0-36  0 
0-S6  0 
0-10  6 
0-30  0 
0-10  0 

0-30  0 
0-18  0 
0-36  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 

0-18  0 


— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

>i.  *.  d  1.11.  d. 

6-  3  6    Marguerites,  p.  doz. 

bunches 8  0-  G  0 

0    2  6    Mignonette,    dozen 

hutches 4  0-60 

6-2  6    Narcissus,      Double 

0-12  0  White,  doz.  bun.  2  6-40 

0-50,  Odontoglossums,  per 

0-201         dozen 46-96 

Roses,     Red,      per 


Ferns, small, per  100 
Ficus  elastica,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var. , 

each        

Genistas,  per  doz.... 
Lily  of  Valley,  each 
Lycopodiums,  doz. 
Marguerite  Daisies, 

per  dozen 
Myrtles,  per  dozen 
Palms,  various,  ea. 
—  specimens,  each  21  0-63  0 
Pelargoniums,  scar- 
let, per  dozen       8  0-12  0 

—  Ivyleal.perdoz.  S  0-10  0 
Spirieas,  per  dozen...  6  0-12  0 


0-6  0       dozen       10-40 

6-2  6       —  Tea,  white,  per 
6-6  0  doien  ...    2  6-  4  0 

—  Bafrano.  perdoz.     2  0-80 
10-50      —  Marechal    Niel, 

perdoz.  ...    4  0-80 

0-5  0      —  Catherine  Mer- 

met,  per  dozen    2  0-50 
i  0-1S  0    Smilax,  per  bunch    4  0-50 
Tuberoses,  per  doz. 
0-  S  0  blooms 0  9-10 


Apples,  Tasmanian 
(various  sorts) 
cases    

Apples,  Victorian, 
cases       

Apricots,  box  24  ... 

Bananas,  bunch   .. 

Cherries,  per  sieve 

—  strikes 

—  English,  sieve 
peck 

Figs' New),  perdoz. 

Gooseberries,  sieves 

Grapes,  Hamburgh, 

new,  per  lb.  ... 

—  Colmar 

—  Gros  Maroc,  lb. 

—  Muscats,    new, 
per  lb 


».  a.  i.  d. 


8  0-10  0 

9  0-12  0 
10-16 

,'j  0-  6  0 

2  0-50 

3  0-36 
5  0     — 
3  0    — 
2  0-60 
13-16 

16-20 

0  10-  1  3 

2  6-30 


Grapes,  Belgian,  per 

lb 

Lemons,  case 
Melons,  each 
Nectarines,  per  doz. 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 
Oranges,  L'enia,  per 

case 

Peaches,  per  dozen 

Class  A. 

Cass  B. 
Pines,  each 
Strawberries,  per  lb. 

Class  A. 

Class  B. 

—  English,  pecks 

—  Southampton, 

baskets 


l.  d.  I.  d 

0  10-  1  3 

IS  0-20  0 

2  0-30 

7  0-10  0 

2  0-  4  ij 


20  0    — 

10  0-1 8  0 

3  0-  6  li 
19-30 

10-10 
0  4-06 

4  0-50 


Vegetables.— Average  Wholesale  Pricep. 


f.  d.  (.  d. 

0  8-0  10 
3  0- 

6  0    — 

3  0-60 

2  0-30 
10-16 

4  0-50 

3  6-40 

6  0    - 


».  d.  ».  d. 
Artichokes,   Globe,  Mushrooms,  house, 

per  doz.  ...  2  0    —    j         per  lb. .. 

Asparagus,  English,  Onions,      picklers 

natural         ...    0  10-  2  0  per  sieve 

—  Giant,  bundle..  4  0-50      —  Egyptian,    per 
Beans,    Channel  cwt 

Islands,  per  lb.  0  4    —       — Green,  dozen  ... 

—  Broad,     or  Parsley,  12  bunches 
Longpods,ho.ne-  —  per  sieve 
grown,  in  sieves  3  6    —      Peas,  Blue  ... 

—  English     Dwf.                       —    English,      per 
perlb 06    —  bushel 

Beetroots,  per  dozen  10    —        —  (V7h:te),  in  bags 

—  per  bush.       ...  2  0-  2  0    Pot  at  os.      New 
Cabbage,  tally      ...  3  6-60  Channel    Is- 

—  dozen 0  10-1  3  lands,  per  cwt. 

Carrots.new,  bnchs.  0  4-00      —  Tenerine,    in 
Cauliflowers,       per  boxes,  cwt-    ... 

dozen  ...  4  0-50    Radishes  dozen  ... 

Hress,  doz. punnets  16    —      Rhubarb,     per 

Cucumbers,  doz.  ...  2  0-30  dozen    bundles 

Endive,  new  French,  Salad,    small,  pun- 

oer  dozeD       ...  16    —  nets,  per  dozen 

Garlic,  new,  doz?n  ,  Shallots,  new,    per 

bunches  ...  2  0  —  dozen  butches  ... 
Horseradish,    Eng-  Spinach,    Spring, 

lish,  bundle   ...  1  6    —  per  bushel 

—  foreign,    per  Tomatos,    English, 
bundle 10    —  new,perl2Ib. 

—  loose,  per  doz.  10    —       —  Chan.  Is.,  p.  lb. 
L«»ka,    per    doien  Tnruips,      new 

bunches 2  0    —  French,    per 

Lettuce,      English  bunch 

Cabbage,  bush.  10-16    Vegetable  Marrows, 

—  English       Cos,  per  dozen 
per  score       ...  0  3-10    Wavorcrees,  p.  do*. 

Mint,  new,    p.  doz.  bunches 

bunches         ...  2  0-30 

Remarks.— English  Cherries  have  commenced  to  reach  the 
market,  also  Strawberries  in  biskets  holding  a  peck.  Lettuces 
are  now  largely  supplied,  and  prices  rule  low.  Some  Jamaica 
Pines  came  to  hand  since  our  last  report  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  hitheito,  and  they  reabsed  satisfactory  prices. 

Potatos. 
Cherbourg,  Ss.  to  *'.  «.  per  cwt.  :  Dunbar.  150s.  :  Malta, 
9s. ;  Jersey,  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  cwt.   John  £<ith,  32  <fc  3»,  »'<.'- 
Ungton  Street,  i   pent -Garden. 


8  n-io  o 
10-16 

1  0-  — 

13    — 

16-20 

1  6-  2  0 

4  0-50 
0  3J-  0  4 

0  3-04 

8  a    — 
0  4-06 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

Glasgow:  June  20.— The  following  are  the  figures  current 
since  our  last  report :— Apples,  Tasmanian,  New  York  Pippins, 
lis.  to  15s.  per  case  ;  Stunners,  Freuch  Crabs.  Stone  Pippins. 
Adams'  Pearmains,  Ac,  Ss.  to  12s.  per  case  ;  Bananas,  extras, 
Ss.  to  9s.  (•!.  per  bunch  ;  No.  1,  7s.  to  Ss.  do.  ;  No.  2,  5s. 
to  6s.  do. ;  Oranges.  Valencia,  ordinary,  420s,  ISs.  to  20s.  per 
doe  ;  large,  and  extra  large,  420's,  22s.  to  26s.  do. ;  Jumbos, 
2Ts.  to  2Ss.  do.  ;  extra  large,  714's,  24s.  to  2Ss.  per  case  ; 
Onions,  Egyptian,  4».  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  Tomatos  from 
Canary  and  Teneriffe,  are  nearly  finished  for  the  season, 
Guernseys  taking  their  place,  deeps,  from  2°.  6d\  to  3s.  ; 
Potatos.  Canary  and  Teneriffe  Kidneys.  12s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.  ; 
Maltese,  lis.  to  13s.  do.  ;  Jersey  do..  Us.  to  12s.  do.  ; 
Lemons,  Naples,  420s,  12s.  to  ISs.  per  case  ;  Palermo.  2  iO's 
and  300's,  Ss.  6d.  to  9s.  6rf.  d".  ;  860/s,  7s.  OJ.  to  Ss.  Cd.  do.  ; 
Parsley,  Sd.  to  lOd.  per  doz.  bunches  ;  Cucumbeis,  Is.  3d.  t»' 
to  :--.  9  '.  per  dozen  ;  Cauliflowers,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  id.  do.  ; 
Cabbages,  Sd.  to  Is.  6rf.  do. 

Liverpool:  June  20.  —  Wholesale  Vegetable  Market.  — 
Potatos,  per  cwt.  :  Main  Crop,  4s.  6rf.  to  5s.  ;  Bruce,  3s.  to 
4s.  4.7.  ;  Champ'ons,  3s.  lid.  to  4s.  :  Jerseys,  10s. ;  Onions, 
foreign,  3s.  Cd.  to  4s.  !>d.  per  cwt.  ;  Parsley,  Erf.  to  lOd.  per 
dozen  bunches  ;  Cucumbers,  1*.  3d.  to  Ss.  per  dozen  ;  Cau- 
liflowers, Is.  3d.  to  2s.  9c/.  do. ;  Cabbages,  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  do. 
SI.  Johns:  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  id.  per  peck;  do  ,  now.  1  I  to 
2d.  per  lb. ;  Grares,  Engbsh,  Is.  (d.  to  3s.  do. ;  Pines,  Eng- 
lish, 45.  to  6s.  each  ;  Apples,  4d.  to  6<f.  per  lb.  ;  Tomatos. 
id.  to  I0J.  do.  J  Strawberries,  Sd.  to  Is.  do. ;  Gooseberries, 
:?.  do.  ;  Peas,  4d.  do;  Cherries,  (a.  to  Is.  do.  ;  Apricots. 
Is.  id.  to  2s.  per  dozen  ;  Asparagus,  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  per  bundle  ; 
Cucumbers,  3d.  to  4d.  each  ;  Mushrooms.  Is.  to  Is.  Ed.  per  lb. 
Birkenhead—  Potatos,  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  peck  ;  do.,  urn.  2d 
per  lb.  ;  Asparagus,  2s.  t<>  ">s.  per  100  ;  Cucumbers,  44.  to  0.;. 
each;  Cherries,  Sd.  per  lb.:  Aprioots,  Is.  OJ.  pel 
Gooseberries,  2d.  per  lb.  ;  Teas,  id.  do,  ;  Filberts,  1 
Grapes.  English,  2s.  lid.  do.  ;  fines,  Koglish,  Ss.  0,i.  to  0.-. 
each  :  Strawberries,  Sd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  ;  Musirooms,  Is.  to 
Is.  3d.  do. 
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SEEDS. 

London  :  June  20.— Messrs.  John  Shaw  &  Sons,  Seed 
Merchants,  of  Great  Maze  Pond,  Borough,  London,  S.E., 
write  that  there  were  but  few  buyers  on  to-day's  market,  and 
scarcely  any  transactions  passing.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Germany  is  still  buying  Red  Clover-seed  from  London.  As 
regards  Tares,  stocks  seem  about  exhausted.  Full  prices  are 
asked  for  Mustard  and  Rapeseed.  Canary-seed  meets  with 
growing  attention,  and  some  quantity  has  been  changing 
hands  at  hardening  rates.  There  is  no  change  this  week 
in  either  Millet,  Hemp,  or  Linseed.  The  market  for  Blue 
Peas  and  Haricot  Eeaus  is  firm.  Some  fine  new  Lupins, 
suitable  for  feeding  purposes,  are  now  obtainable  on  remark- 
ably low  terms. 

CORN. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  (per  imperial  qr.),  for  the 
week  ending  June  16,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1899,  together  with  the  difference  in  the  quotations.  These 
figures  are  based  on  the  Official  Weekly  Return  :— 


"  The  rainfall  was  less  than  the  mean  in  '  Scotland,  N.,'  and 
1  England,  E.,'  but  more  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  the  '  Midland  Counties'  and  'Ireland,  S.,'  the  excess  was 
considerable,  and  in  (  England,  S.W.,'  very  large. 

"  The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  mean  in  all  the  '  Wheat 
producing '  districts,  and  was  deficient  in  all  the  '  grazing '  dis- 
tricts. The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from 
55  in  'EDglaud,  E.,'  and  47  in  'England,  S.,'  to  32  in  the 
'Channel  Islands,'  31  in  'Ireland,  S.,'  and  30  in  'Scot- 
land, W.' " 


Description. 

1899. 

1900. 

Difference. 

Wheat         

Barley         

Oats 

5.     d. 
25      7 

23      1 

17     10 

s.      d. 
25      6 

23      S 

18    11 

s.    d. 

-     0       1 

+    0      7 
+    1      1 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  taken  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  London,  for 
the  period  June  10  to  June  16,  1900.  Height  above  sea- 
level  24  feet. 
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Son.   10 
Mon.  11 

TUE3.  12 
WBD.  13 

Thd.  14 
Fhi.    15 
Sat.    10 

S.S.E. 
E.N.B. 
N.W. 
S.S.W. 
S.S.E. 
S.8.W. 
S.S.W. 

See. 
74-4 
72-0 
74-5 
59-8 
62-1 
02-7 
59-il 

deg.  deg. 
61-4  80-7 
63-286-4 
66-881-5 
56-567-5 
55-565-9 
59-86S-5 
57-968-2 

deg. 
48-3 
57-9 
55-0 
56-8 
46-6 
54-3 
53-3 

ins. 

0-04 
0-12 

deg. 
60-2 
63-1 
64-9 
63-9 
61-9 
62-0 
61 -'4 

deg. 
57-2 
57-9 
58-9 
59-5 
59-3 
59-1 
59-1 

deg. 
53-5 
53-5 
53-9 
54-2 
54-5 
54-8 
54-9 

54-2 

deg. 
37-5 
4S-2 
47-0 
51-5 
36-2 
53-5 
44-1 

Means... 

... 

66-5 

60-2  74-1 

53-3 

Tot. 

0'16 

62-5 

58-7 

45-4 

Remarks.— The  first  part  of  the  week  was  remarkable  for 
very  high  temperature,  the  highest  being  on  Monday,  the 
11th  inst.,  when  the  shade -temperature  outside  the  screen 
read  90-5°.  There  was  a  slight  thunderstorm  on  the  12th  inst. , 
since  which  time  the  weather  has  been  more  or  less  dull. 


GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  following  summary  record  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  for  the  week  ending  June  1G,  is  furnished 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  :— 

"  The  weather  during  this  period,  although  warm  during  the 
first  few  days,  was  of  an  unsettled  character  generally. 
Thunderstorms  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially  over 
England,  and  the  accompanying  rain  or  hail  very  heavy  in 
some  places ;  over  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
rainfall  brought  by  the  storms  was  comparatively  slight. 

"  The  temperature  was  above  the  mean  in  all  districts,  the 
excess  ranging  from  1°  in  'Ireland,  S.,' and  2Mn 'England, 
S.W.'  and  the  'Channel  Islands,'  to  5°  in  'Scotland,  N.  and 
W.,'  '  England,  N.E.,'  and  the  '  Midland  Counties,'  and  to  G° 
in  'England,  E,'  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  recorded 
on  the  11th  or  12th  at  most  of  the  English  stations,  but  on 
rather  irregular  dates  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  They  varied 
from  88°  in  '  England,  S.  and  E.'  (in  London  and  at  Cam- 
bridge), and  S73  in  the  '  Midland  Counties,' to  between  79°  and 
76°  in  Scotland,  and  to  between  74°  and  72°  in  Ireland.  The 
lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were  registered  either  at  the 
commencement  or  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  ranged  from 
42°  in  'Scotland,  W.,'  to  46°  in  'Ireland,  N.  '  and  the 
'  Channel  Islands,'  and  to  47°  in  '  England,  S.' 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Empson,  for  the  past  thirteen  years  Head 
Gardener  and  Steward  to  the  late  Mrs.  Wincfield,  as 
Agent  and  Farm  Steward  to  Frank  Hargreaves,  Esq., 
Halford  Manor,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Warwickshire.  All 
communications  after  June  23,  should  be  addressed  to 
Merton  Grange,  Gamlingay,  Cambs. 

Mr.  Charles  Abbott,  late  General  Foreman  at  Londesborough 
Park,  Market  Weighton,  Yorkshire,  as  Head  Gardener  to 
the  Righ>  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carysfort,  Elton  Hall, 
Peterborough,  and  entering  on  his  duties  there  on  the 
7th  inst. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Lott,  for  the  past  three  years  Foreman  in  the  Gar- 
dens, Lovat  Bank,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  succeeds  Mr. 
A.  Thomas  as  Head  Gardener  to  F.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  at 
the  same  place. 

Mr.  J.  Collins,  for  the  past  eighteen  months  Gardener  at 
Maiden  Erlegh,  Reading,  Berks,  as  Gardener  to  S.  B.  Joel, 
Esq.,  at  the  same  place. 

Mr.  James  Troup,  for  the  past  six  and  a  half  years  Gardener 
at  Balgray,  Lockerbie,  Dumfriesshire,  as  Gardener  to  Sir 
Robert  Jardine,  Bart.,  of  Castlemilk ;  and  Mr.  Wm. 
McLean,  for  the  past  seven  and  a  half  years  Foreman  at 
Lanrick  Castle  Gardens,  Perthshire,  succeeds  Mr.  Troup 
at  Balgray. 

Mr.  Alfred  Dryden,  late  Gardener  at  Castle  Martin,  New- 
bridge, Co.  Kildare,  as  Gardener  to  Sir  Gilbert  Kino, 
Bart.,  Charlestown,  Drumana,  Co.  Leitrim. 


LorTQponde 


Cattleva  Flowers  for  New  York  :  Forty  Years 
Suhscriber.  We  have  received  Cattleya  flowers 
from  New  York  in  perfectly  fresh  condition,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they 
might  not  be  sent  to  New  York  so  as  to  arrive  in  a 
similar  state.  But  of  course  it  would  entail  risk. 
Sometimes  they  might  travel  well  and  at  others 
badly.  The  better  way  will  be  to  cut  them  in  a 
mature  state  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  fully 
formed,  and  not  in  a  growing  state.  Silver 
paper  or  other  material  than  cotton-wool  should 
be  used  in  packing.  Only  one  or  two  layers 
should  be  sent  together,  shallow  boxes  being 
used.  Cool  stowage  will  of  course  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

Elm-tree  bleeding  FOR  A  YEAR  :  H.  R.  We  are 
unable  to  advise  you  further  than  to  forthwith 
ring  the  bark  a  foot  or  more  below  the  point  of 
bleeding,  which  may  induce  callus  building,  and 
in  that  way  stop  the  exudation.  Should  this 
occur  the  branch  would  have  to  be  cut  back  next 
winter  to  that  point. 

Hollies  Planted  in  April  now  Dead  :  S.  F.  M. 
The  shoots  sent  are  quite  dead,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  have  been  attacked  by 
fungus.  The  injury  seems  to  be  mechanical. 
You  do  not  explain  your  treatment  of  the  plants, 
when  and  after  they  were  taken  up  and  replanted. 

Holly  Leaves  :  W.  B.  The  leaves  are  affected 
by  the  Holly-fly  (Phytomyza  illicis).  Sweep  up 
the  fallen  leaves,  and  burn  them ;  afterwards 
syringe  the  tree  with  Quassia-water  and  soft- 
soap. 

"Kew  Bulletin,"  and  "Tropical  Agricul- 
turist "  :  Colonist.  The  works  mentioned  may 
be  seen  at  the  Lindley  Library,  and  at  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew ;  also  at  this  office.  Articles  on 
Pine-apple  culture  will  be  found  in  the  latter 
work  ;  the  countries  in  which  it  is  undertaken 
being  the  Azores,  Bahamas,  India,  Jamaica, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Singapore. 

Names  of  Plants:  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — Priori/.  Sorbus  Aria. — 
G.  H.  Jam  es.  The  wild  original  of  R,osa  multittora, 
Thunb.,  from  which  many  garden  Roses  are 
descended. — A.  B.  1,  Helichrysum  petiolatum  ; 
3,  Senecio  doronicum.— T.  H.  O.  P.  6,  Sapo- 
naria  ocymoides.— C.  W.  D.  Oxytropis  cam- 
pestris.—  P.  £•  Sons.  Brassia  verrucosa. — Sylvia. 
Astrantia  major. — L.  Yarm.  Lielia  purpurata, 
both    good     and    distinct    varieties.  —  H.    R. 


Richardia  albo-maculata  ;  we  cannot  say  whether 
you  can  legally  recover  for  the  error  of  the  Dutch 
firm  insupplying it  for  thelarge-spathed Richardia. 
—  W.  C.  Asplenium  bulbiferum. —  L.P.  S.  S. 
L;elio-Cattleya  x  Schilleriana,  a  natural  hybrid 
between  Cattleya  intermedia  and  Lielia  purpu- 
rata.— /.  T.  Ornithogalum  lacteum.  —  A.  B. 
Cypripedium  bellatulum,  very  fine.  —  W.  C, 
Altrincham.  Achillea  ptarmica. —  Waller,  Bury. 
1,  Buddleia  globosa ;  2,  Polygonum  cuspidatum. 
— T.  F.  Gazania  Pavonia  variegata. — E.  F.  T. 
1,  Brassia  verrucosa  ;  2,  BifrenariaHarrisonise;  3, 
Crataegus  ;  4,  Erigeron  alpinum  ;  5,  Geum  coc- 
cineum  ;  6,  Geranium  pratense ;  7,  Clematis 
Lucie  Lemoine. — H.  R.  Pyrus  Aria. —  W.  H.  R. 
Bryophyllum  calycinura. — E.  H.  O.  So  far  as  we 
can  tell  from  the  scrap  sent,  it  is  Iris  orientalis. 
— A.  L.,  Doncaster.  Muscari  comosum  monstro- 
sum. — W.  M.  1,  A  Cedar,  perhaps  the  Deodar, 
we  cannot  tell  from  such  a  scrap ;  2,  Thuja 
orientalis  var.  ;  3,  Quercus  Ilex  ;  4,  not  found  ; 
5,  not  known  ;  6,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  ;  7,  not 
found  ;  S,  Daphne  Laureola  ;  9,  Sequoia  semper  - 
virens  (Redwood) ;  10,  Veronica  Traversi ;  11, 
Retinospora  pisifera  ;  12,  Thuya  gigantea ;  13, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  var.  Six  is  the  largest 
number  we  undertake  to  name  at  one  time,  and 
then  only  when  we  can  do  so  consistently  with 
our  proper  editorial  work  ;  we  hope  you  will  send 
a  small  sum  for  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — 
A.  B.  2,  Geranium  pratense  ;  4,  Cyrtomium 
falcatum  ;  5,  Anchusa  italica. 
Sale  of  Plants  by  Gardener  :  Alpha.  Without 
written  permission  from  his  employer  to  do  so, 
a  gardener  is  acting  unlawfully  in  selling  plants 
or  garden  produce  :  see  a  case  reported  in  our 
issue  for  August  19,  1899,  p.  154. 

§elenipedium  Foliage  Damaged  :  J.  A.  The 
Selenipedium  section  requires  less  heat  and  more 
air  than  the  Cypripediums,  and  probably  if  you 
remove  your  plants  to  another  house  which  is  not 
so  moist  and  warm  as  that  they  are  now  in  they 
will  recover.  Selenipediums  require  abundance 
of  water  at  the  roots,  especially  while  growing. 
Rain-water  should  always  be  carefully  stored 
and  used  for  Orchids. 

Spot  in  Tomatos  :  W.  B.  C.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  iron  water-tanks  in  the  Tomato- 
houses,  or  the  check  inflicted  on  the  plant  by 
cold,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  disease. 
Remove  all  fruits  showing  the  least  sign  of 
disease,  and  burn  them  immediately,  for  each  is 
capable,  by  the  spores  thrown  off,  of  infecting 
any  number  of  fruits.  Having  done  this,  syringe 
the  plants  once  a  fortnight  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  slightly  diluted  from  the  usual  strength 
recommended  for  out-of-door  use  ;  or  use  J  oz.  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  in  one  gallon  of  water 
instead.  The  fruits  must  be  washed  before  they 
are  cooked  or  eaten  raw. 

Vines  :  W.  S.  M.,  and  Velox.  The  bunches  are  very 
badly  infested  with  the  spot  fungus,  Gh-eosporum 
lfeticolor.  Cut  and  destroy  by  burning  every 
affected  berry,  and  then  syringe  the  Vines  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  at  the  rate  of  i  oz.  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  Apply  this  several  times  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  and  afterwards  wash  the 
Vines  and  bunches  with  clear  rain-water. 

Vines  suddenly  collapsing  :  H.  B.  P.  Before  we 
can  determine  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
Vines,  we  must  inspect  some  roots  of  the  worst 
Vines,  samples  of  soil,  leaves,  and  shoots.  The 
symptoms  point  to  Phylloxera  being  the  cause  of 
the  mischief. 

Communications  Received. — Hurst  &  Son — Webb  &  Sons — 
J.  Carter  &  Co.— G.  W.— H.  M.  E.— Prof.  Ci'ie  Rennes— 
J.  H.  S.— J.  C,  next  week  a  birch— C.  W.  D.— W.  M. 
— H.  Papworth.— M.  T.  M.— J.  Beesley.— T.  W.—  Expert. 
—J.  Carter  &  Co.— E.  Webb  &  Sons.— S.  A.— W.  Meads.— 
T.  B.— E.  Scaplehorn.  —  W.  B.  H.— La  Semaine  Hortioole. 
— B.  M.  T.—  Dawson  Smith.— T.  &  Son.— Vine.— J.  P.  W.— 
H.  R.  W.— Enquirer.— F.  Ball.— B.  H.— G.  A.— H.  D.—  W. 
R.  F.— A.  B.— K.  T.— H.-E.  L. 
■  Specimen  Received  witii  thanks.— H.  M.  E.,  very  interesting ; 
report  later  on.  ^^ 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISER8.—  The  Publisher  has 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  tltc 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  paper, 

IUP-    trebled.    -m§ 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardeners' 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  it  is 
preserved  /or  reference  in  all  the  principal  Libraries. 


Supplement  to   the    "Gardeners'    Chronicle,"   June  23.    1900. 


View  in  the  Central  Drive,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Peradeniya,  Ceylon. 
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THE  KEY.  JOHN  LAURENCE,  A.M. 

{Continued  from  p.  130.) 
HPHE    Clergyman's    Recreation,     The    Gentile- 
-*-      mare's    Recreation,   and    The    Fruit-garden 
Kalendar,  are  books  complementary  the  one  to 

the  other  :  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  grasp  of 
the  teaching  of  their  author,  it  is  essential  to 
take  them  as  a  whole.  They  are  written  in  a 
diffuse  style,  and  are  wanting  in  method,  but 
they  afford  evidence  of  the  writer's  clear  and 
sound  judgment,  and  his  ability  to  discern 
between  what  is  worthless  and  that  which  is  of 
distinct  value. 

The  work  first  named  is  a  general  treatise  on 
fruit-culture,  in  which  he  recommends  draining 
in  the  case  of  cold,  wet  soils ;  planting  in 
mounds  above  the  surface  when  necessary, 
and  never  to  plant  deeply  ;  to  lift  young  trees 
occasionally,  in  order  to  curb  over  luxuriant 
growth,  and  to  promote  a  fruitful  habit  ;  not  to 
mulch  with  dung  any  newly-planted  trees,  but 
instead,  to  cover  the  ground  over  the  roots  with 
atones  or  flints.  In  pruning,  we  are  recom- 
mended toencouragea  horizontal  habit  of  growth, 
as  contributing  in  the  greatest  degree  to  fruitful- 
ness ;  to  leave  strongshoots  long,  and  weakly  ones 
to  cut  hard  back.  To  thin  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
of  superfluous  even  though  bearing  branches; 
and  in  the  case  of  Vines,  to  excise  every  weakly 
shoot  or  growth.  These  were  mostly  novel  ideas, 


and  sound  ones.  He  also  recommended  placing 
flagstones  or  tiles  under  tree-roots  ;  preferred 
inoculation  (budding)  to  grafting  ;  thought  nur- 
series for  raising  stocks  of  young  trees  indispens- 
able adjuncts  to  every  garden ;  recommended 
bricks  as  preferable  to  all  other  materials  for 
walls,  though  he  did  not  dislike  those  composed  of 
earth  mixed  with  straw,  with  copings  of  straw  ; 
and  he  considered  of  all  hedges  that  formed  by 
the  Yew  to  be  incomparably  the  best. 

The  Gentleman's  Recreation  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  barrenness  in 
fruit-trees,  with  directions  for  its  cure  or  pre- 
vention, and  in  the  elucidation  of  these  points 
most  of  their  cultural  requirements  are  dis- 
cussed. He  begins  by  recommending  a  piece 
of  ground  half  an  acre  in  extent  to  be  set  apart 
for  a  fruit-garden.  Walls  higher  than  8  feet  or 
9  feet  are  condemned,  though  it  is  conceded 
that  some  strong- growing  Pears  must  be  allowed 
more  head  room  ;  but  these  he  would  plant  on 
stables,  or  the  dwelling-house  itself.  The 
gravest  charges  of  incapacity  are  brought 
against  the  gardener  of  the  period,  in  so  far  as 
the  management  of  wall-trees  was  concerned, 
which  sometimes,  as  he  declares,  "have  no 
other  sort  of  pruning  than  what  a  good  pair  of 
sheers  affords  them."  To  remedy  this  deplor- 
able condition  of  things,  he  recommends  fewer 
trees  to  be  cultivated,  but  these  well  ;  and 
shows  that  a  greater  quantity  of  high-class 
fruits  may  be  expected  from  these  than  from  a 
large  number  of  neglected  ones,  the  fruit  pro- 
duced being  almost  worthless  in  this  case.  He 
again  very  properly  condemns  the  practice  of 
planting  deeply  and  the  trees  too  close  together, 
and  mentions  having  practised  root-pruning 
with  a  spade,  as  a  means  of  checking  undue 
vigour  and  of  inducing  fruitfulness.  The  value 
of  "untry'd  earth  "  from  ground  in  pasture,  is 
commended  as  superior  to  any  other  material  ; 
and  it  is  demonstrated  that  borders  composed 
wholly  of  the  above,  without  admixture  of  dung, 
is  the  most  suitable  medium  in  which  to  plant 
fruit-trees.  For  Vines,  dung  is  said  to  be 
"poison."  Evelyn  in  Terra  had  previously 
advocated  the  use  of  turf  and  loam,  but  with 
the  addition  of  dung  and  other  materials. 

He  vflued  a  season  such  as  we  experienced 
in  1899,  because  "  a  dry  summer  naturally 
disposeth  all  trees  to  bear  well  the  following 
year." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Fruit  G 
Kalendar,  the  sloped  Vine-walls  at  Belvoir  are 
referred  to.  At  that  date  they  were  heated  by 
means  of  flues  from  May-day  to  Michaelmas  ; 
the  fuel,  which  was  coal,  costing  the  modest 
sum  of  2s.  or  3s.  the  waggon-load.  On  the 
adviceof  Switzer,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  shortly 
afterwards  placed  glass  sashes  in  front  of  the 
Vines,  and  thus  instituted  the  ti'st  vineries  in 
England.  A  more  common  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  rise  in  temperature,  and  a  cheaper  one, 
was  by  means  of  hot  linings  of  stable-manure 
raised  against  the  back  of  walls,  and  this 
practice  is  also  referred  to  here.  [As  is  done  to 
this  day  in  some  Austrian  gardens.   Ed.] 

In  addition  to  other  sound  advice,  the 
Kalendar  recommends  that  "  the  stronger  the 
growth  of  a  Plum  or  Pear,  the  later  ought  it  to 
be  pruned."  Fruit-thinning  was  neglected,  but 
its  observance  is  here  enforced,  "because  one 
good  Apricot  or  Peach  is  worth  twenty  bad 
ones."  In  the  May  calendar  it  is  noted  that 
over-luxuriant  branches  ought  to  be  cut  back 
to  two  inches  from  the  place  they  shoot  from. 
This  practice  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  re- 
sulting growths  would  lie  of  an  opposite  nature, 
and   more   incliucd   to   fruit-bearing.     Each  of 


the  above  treatises  have  engravings  illustrative 
of  the  text ;  selections  which  the  author  con- 
sidered comprised  the  best  varieties  of  various 
fruits  are  also  given,  and  he  advocated  increasing 
the  number  of  trees  of  reliable  varieties,  rather 
than  the  introduction  of  a  greater  number  of 
sorts.  May  we  not  truly  say  that  Laurence, 
though  now  forgotten,  gave  evidence,  these 
extracts  being  witness,  of  having  been  a  very 
enlightened  gardener  ' 

Referring  now  to  A  New  System,  it  has 
been  already  remarked  that  this,  in  some  of  its 
books,  is  largely  a  compilation  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  only  right  to  add  that  the  author 
freely  expresses  his  own  opinion  when  it  differs 
from  even  the  highest  authority. 

The  First  book  treats  of  farming,  mining,  and 
the  arts  more  particularly  connected  with  rural 
economy.  The  Second  treats  of  trees,  the 
matter  derived  largely  from  the  later  editions 
of  the  SUva  ;  and  of  shrubs,  Bradley,  in  this 
instance,  being  put  under  contribution.  Book 
the  Third  is  devoted  to  fruit,  and  this  to  a  large 
extent  is  an  amplification  of  the  three  earlier 
works  already  noticed.  There  are,  moreover 
additional  chapters  descriptive  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries.  Among  these  we  meet  with  sorts 
still  held  in  esteem  among  cultivators  ;  as,  for 
example,  of  Peaches,  Royal  George  and 
Noblesse  ;  of  Nectarines,  Elruge,  raised  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Apricots  include  Breda, 
Orange,  and  Turkey.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  while  of  the  Plums  described  none  of  the 
varieties  are  now  grown,  a  short  supplementary 
list  includes  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  "White  do., 
Orleans.  Violet,  and  Green  Gage.  The  only 
Pears  still  cultivated  of  those  hera  described 
are  Jargonelle,  Crassane,  Swan's  Egg,  Winter 
Thorn,  and  a  few  baking  sorts.  The  Katherine 
Pear,  which  Shakespeare,  Shenstone,  and  other 
poets  have  immortalised,  is  mentioned  as  being 
"  undeservedl}-  neglected  of  late  years,"  though 
it  is  further  remarked  that  the  flavour  was 
displeasing  to  some  palates.  An  open  letter  to 
nurserymen  shows  that  it  was  difficult  at  the 
time  of  writing  to  procure  trees  either  true  to 
name,  or  on  stocks  proper  to  the  kind. 

The  kitchen  garden  with  its  occupants  forms 
the  subject  of  the  Fourth  book,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  startling  to  find  the  Melon  at  this  compa- 
ratively late  period  still  companving  with  vege- 
tables. Its  cultivation  on  hot-beds  is  fully  and 
lucidly  described,  and  note  is  also  made  of  the 
author  having  sown  seed  in  the  open  ground, 
from  which  a  plant  issued  that  bore  fruit  which 
ripened  in  September. 

On  comparison  with  Bradley  (17181,  Langley 
(1728),  and  Switzer  (1728).  Laurence  emerges 
in  an  honourable  position.  Few  writers  save  he 
refer  to  Broccoli,  spelled  by  our  author  "Bro- 
cauli, "  and  which  he  says  was  "brought  lately 
from  Rome  by  the  present  Earl  of  Burlington." 
But  nearly  thirty  years  previously  Evelyn  men- 
tions Broccoli,  and  states  it  was  received  from 
Naples.  Laurence,  moreover,  is  the  only  one 
of  these  writers  who  advises  that  Cauliflowers 
be  raised  on  a  hotbed  in  spring,  not  indeed  to 
supersede  sowing  in  August,  but  in  order  to 
make  good  the  loss  of  plants  in  severe  winters. 
Concerning  "Sellexy,"  he  remarks,  "it  is  a 
generous  sort  of  Macedonian  Parsley,  and  hath 
not  been  long  from  Italy  introduced  among  US." 

A  lengthy  chapter  on  "  Untry'd  Earth  ' 
eludes  this  book.  When  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  fact  that  writers  previous  to,  as 
well  as  those  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  tailed 
to  recognise  the  invaluable  properties  of  simple 
turf  and  loam  from  old  pasture  ground  as  being 
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the  best  of  all  materials  for  the  gardener  to  use 
for  many  crops,  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Laurence 
in  this  respect  assumes  a  greater  importance. 
He,  no  doubt,  refers  his  readers  to  Evelyn's 
Acetaria  to  find  corroboration  of  his  views,  but 
on  consulting  that  work,  we  discover  that 
"virgin"  soil  formed  only  part  of  a  compost. 
Laurence,  on  the  other  hand,  boldly  demon- 
strates the  value  of  this  material  without  any 
addition.  B.  P.  Brotherston. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

FREMONTIA  CALIFORNICA. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  among  hardy  shrubs  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  some  capital  sprays  of  Fremontia 
californica.  Although  introduced  to  British  gar- 
dens so  far  back  as  1851,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
plant  is  observed  so  fine  as  on  this  occasion.  The 
plant  is  quite  hardy  in  the  southern  counties,  but 
in  the  north  and  in  exposed  situations  anywhere,  it 
Should  be  afforded  the  protection  of  a  wall.  .The 
flowers  possess  very  sLort  peduncles,  often  exceed 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  arranged  solitary  on  the  one-year-old 
wood.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  tint,  in  shape 
cordate,  and  generally  five  lobed,  downy  beneath. 
The  shrub  will  grow  from  8  to  10  feet  in  height ; 
it  will  succeed  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  does  fairly 
well  in  loam  of  a  heavy  texture  if  well  drained.  It 
is  easily  increased  from  cuttings  taken  in  the  spring, 
and  by  seeds  which  germinate  readily  if  sown  when 
ripe,  but  in  the  case  of  imported  seed  it  is  a  much 
slower  process.  Such  a  beautiful  shrub  cannot  be 
too  widely  known.  [It  was  figured  in  our  columns 
so  long  ago  as  1859,  p.  52  ] 

C.ESALPINIA    JAPONICA. 

This  is  another  fine  floweriDg  shrub  also  noted  in 
the  same  exhibit,  which  is  deserving  of  notice  on 
account  of  its  beauty,  and  as  being  the  sole  hardy 
representative  of  the  genus.  It  first  flowered  in 
Britain  in  1887,  and  was  figured  and  described 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  3,  1S8S, 
p.  513.  Its  flowers,  which  bear  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  Wistaria,  are  borne  in  clusters,  and 
in  colour  are  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  as  its  name 
implies,  it  is  of  Japanese  origin.  It  grows  readily 
in  sandy-loam  ;  and  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings,  and  also  seeds  which  are  sometimes 
obtainable. 

Genista  sagjttalis. 

A  fine  plant  of  this  species  may  be  noticed  in 
flower  on  the  Kew  rockery.  A  native  of  southern 
Europe,  it  is  thoroughly  hardy  in  this  country,  and 
owing  toitsdwaif  habit,  it  scarcely  exceeds  0  inches 
in  height ;  it  is  a  plant  well  fitted  for  the  rockery, 
or  the  front  row  of  the  llower  border.  Its  flowers 
are  disposed  in  ovate,  terminal,  leafless  spikes,  and 
are  yellow  in  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  lanceo- 
late in  shape,  on  sagittate  or  arrow-jointed  stems. 
It  is  easily  grown  in  almost  any  soils  and  situations, 
and  may  be  increased  readily  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
E.  S.,   Woking. 


BRITISH   FOEESTEY. 

VI. -THE  DENSITY  OF  FOREST  CROPS. 

In  several  of  my  previous  articles,  I  have  drawn 
special  attention  to  the  necessity  of  growing  a 
forest  crop  so  that  the  fertility  of  the  soif  is 
preserved,  if  not  increased,  and  that  the  most 
valuable  class  of  timber  is  produced.  The  question 
may  therefore  be  asked,  "What  is  the  proper 
density  of  a  forest  crop?"  or  to  put  it  differently, 
"  What  is  the  most  suitable  growing  space  of  each 
tree?"  These  questions  have  been  answered  in 
yol.  ii.  of  my  Manual  of  Forestry  (conf.  pages  46, 
70,  and  208  of  2nd  edition),  but  as  the  subject  haa 
lately  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,    I  may  deal    once    more   with  it,    and 


augment  to  some  extent  what  has  been  stated  in 
my  Manual. 

The  theory  of  the  case  is  simple  enough,  and  it 
runs  as  follows:  —  "The  density  of  a  forest  crop 
should  be  such  that  the  objects  which  the  proprietor 


When  trees  are  grown  for  economic  ^purposes, 
matters  are  different ;  here  a  balance  must  be 
struck  betweeu  the  preservation  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  production  of  high-class  timber  in 
an  economic  manner.     For  the  former  purpose  it  is 
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Fig.  135. — campanula  persicifolia  var.  moerheimei:   flowers  pure  white, 
and  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter. 

(See  Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  in  Gard.  Chroa.,  June  23,  p.  409.) 


has  in  view  are  most  fully  realised."  Hence,  if  the 
object  is  to  produce  landscape  beauty,  it  is  in  some 
cases  desirable  to  give  to  each  individual  tree  suffi- 
cient space  to  grow  and  spread  in  a  natural  way,  while 
in  others  a  group  of  massed  trees  may  be  desirable  ; 
no  special  law  can  be  laid  down  in  this  case. 


best  to  keep  as  dense  a  crop  as  possible  from  start 
to  finish  ;  but  such  a  procedure  may  seriously 
interfere  with  the  second  object,  and  it  may 
involve  heavy  additional  expenditure  at  starting. 

In  the  case  of  natural  iegeneration,  successfully 
carried  through,  as  maiy  as  50,000  or  100.000  seed- 
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linga  may  be  found  on  an  acre,  and  these  are,  after 
a  comparatively  short  lapse  of  time,  reduced  to  a 
limited  number,  the  strongest  taking  the  lead,  and 
suppressing  the  others.  In  this  case,  ordinarily  no 
extra  expenditure  is  incurred,  and  the  bountiful 
regeneration  provided  by  Nature  causes  the  sur- 
viving plants  to  be  pushed  up  by  their  less-favoured 
companions,  which  are  destined  to  die  an  early 
death.  Similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  sowing 
large  quantities  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  this  causes 
additional  expenditure.  The  latter  is  further 
increased  if  dense  planting  is  attempted  ;  and  it  is 
a  question  for  serious  consideration,  up  to  what 
extent  dense  planting  is  financially  justified. 

Even  under  a  system  of  very  dense  planting  on 
open  ground,  the  soil  must  be  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  sun  and  air-currents  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,   until    the    young    trees    close    up    aud 


such  as  draioing,  fencing,  &c),  including  "cost  of 
plants,  costs  £4  an  acre,  it  would  cost  £16  at  2  feet 
apart.  The  difference  of  £12  would  be  a  most 
serious  matter.  Assuming  even,  which  is  very 
unlikely,  that  £2  were  recovered  by  an  extra  early 
thinning,  this  would  leave  £10  to  be  accounted  for. 
If  the  final  crop  is  cut  over  at  the  end  of  100  years, 
the  £10,  at  2i  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
would  have  swelled  up  to  £11S.  This  being  so,  no 
proprietor  would  agree  to  plant  at  2  feet,  unless 
some  other  compensating  advantages  were  proved 
to  exist.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  keeping  the 
expenses  of  very  close  planting  down  by  following  a 
rougher  and  cheaper  method  of  putting  in  the  plants, 
I  must  absolutely  reject  it.  Plants  should  be  of  the 
best  possible  description,  and  they  should  be  inserted 
into  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  root 
system  takes  a  natural  position  from  the  start,  so 


trees  for  four  species,  under  the  assumption  that 
first-class  timber  is  to  be  produced,  such  as  is  now 
imported  into  Britain  from  the  Continent : — 


Fig.  136. — odontoglossum  x  rolfe.e,  walton  grange  variety  :  flowers 
creamy-white,  richly  blotched  with  bright  purple. 

(See  Report  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting,  in  Gard.  Chron.,  June  23,  p.  410.) 


establish  a  full  canopy  over  the  ground.  If  that 
process  went  on  at  the  rate  of  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, the  time  thus  occupied  might  be  calculated 
in  dividing  half  the  planting  distance  by  the  annual 
lateral  extension  of  each  plant.  Say  the  planting 
distance  is  4  feet,  and  the  annual  spread  of  each 
plant  3  inches,  the  plants  would  take  -,'  =  S  years 
to  close  up.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  planting 
distance  were  2  feet,  the  process  would  occupy 
ouly  four  years.  In  reality,  however,  matters  are 
not  thus.  Whether  planting  is  done  at  4  or  2  feet, 
the  plants,  as  a  general  rule,  make  little  lateral 
growth  for  two,  three,  or  even  four  years,  in  fact 
until  they  have  formed  a  sufficient  root  system. 
Then  they  begin  to  grow  vigorously,  and  cover 
the  intermediate  space  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  In  other  words,  the  difference  in  the 
above  example  is  more  likely  to  be  two  rather  than 
four  years.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference 
in  the  cost.  Assuming  that,  at  4  feet  apart,  the 
planting   per   acre   (apart   from   general    expenses, 


that  the  interruption  of  growth  caused  by  the 
transplanting  is  as  short  as  possible.  It  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  have  a  smaller  number  (within  limits)  of 
healthy  vigorous  plants  to  the  acre  than  a  larger 
number  of  sickly  individuals.  I  have  seen  thirty- 
years'  old  trees  in  Scotland  blown  down,  which, 
having  been  inserted  by  notching,  had  the  whole  of 
their  root-system  still  on  one  side. 

The  most  suitable  planting  distance  depends  on 
many  things,  which  have  been  discussed  in  vol.  ii. 
of  my  Manual.  The  following  additional  remarks 
may  prove  useful :  it  is  well  known  that  observa- 
tions and  measurements  on  a  large  scale  have  been 
made  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  out  definitely  the  laws  of  increment  of 
forest  crop3.  In  these  investigations,  the  most 
profitable  number  of  trees  per  acre  during  the 
different  periods  of  life  is  of  first  importance.  I 
have  the  results  of  thousands  of  measurements 
referring  to  various  species  at  my  disposal,  and  I 
subjoin  a  table  giving  the  most  suitable  number  of 


Number  of  trees  to  the  acre. 


To  begin  with,  I  must  point  out  that  I  have 
figures  for  all  possible  qualities  of  soil,  and  that 
the  numbers  in  the  above  table  refer  only  to 
average  qualities  of  soil.  For  first-class  soils,  the 
numbers  are  smaller,  and  for  inferior  soils,  larger. 
Unfortunately,  similar  figures  for  Larch  are  not 
available,  as  the  Larch  disease  has  played  havoc 
with  that  species  in  Germany  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  woods  is  not  available,  to 
obtain  averages  of  fully-stocked  areas.  Larch  is  in 
Germany  nowadays  grown  only  in  mixture  with 
other  species,  especially  with  Beech.  The  above 
table  shows  that  the  following  numbers  of  stesis 
should   be   found   on   an  acre  at   twenty  years  of 

age:— 

Spruce      =  2.S0O  Oak  =2,700 

Beech        =  2  Scotch  Pine  =  1,900 

and  the  question  before  us  comes  to  this  : — How 
many  plants  should  be  put  to  the  acre  to  produce 
the  above  numbers  of  well-grown  trees  twenty 
years  old  '.'  The  answer,  assuming  that  equally  good 
plants  and  planting  methods  are  employed,  depends 
on  the  rate  and  method  of  development  of  the  plants, 
and  the  value  of  early  thinnings.  Spruce  and  Beech 
are  at  first  comparatively  slow,  and  the  value  of 
thinnings  up  to  twenty  years  is  small  (except  where 
Christmas  trees  are  saleable)  ;  hence  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity  of  putting  more  than  3,000  plants  to 
the  acre.  In  Saxony,  indeed,  only  from  2,400  to 
2,600  are  considered  the  most  suitable  number. 
Oak  has  a  tendency  to  spread,  and  not  less  than 
4,000  plants  should  be  put  on  an  acre,  so  as  to 
ensure  at  an  early  date,  a  lively  struggle  upwards. 
Scotch  Pine  grows  comparatively  quickly  almost 
from  the  beginning,  and  2,700  plants  to  the  acre 
are,  according  to  my  experience,  quite  enough, 
except  where  early  thinnings,  under  twenty  years 
old,  are  saleable,  when  up  to  4,000  may  be  planted. 
The  above,  let  it  be  remembered,  refers  only  to 
average  conditions  ;  in  the  same  degree  as  these 
change,  the  numbers  will  be  different. 

The  numbers  at  120  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Spruce      =  250 
Beech       =  100 


Scotch  Pine  =  100 
Oak  =  105 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stems 
to  be  removed  in  the  periodic  thinnings  :  — 


Xo.  of  trees  removed  in  thinning. 

Periods— Years. 

Norway 
Spiuce 

Beech. 

Oak. 

Scotch 
Pine. 

30  years    

S0J 

1010 

650 

30  to  40      „        

620 

040 

500 

400 

iot.:.o     „      

220 

S 

SO     ,, 

360 

210 

110 

160 

1)0  to  70      „        

17o 

ISO 

100 

70  to  SO      , 

90 

11" 

40 

0     

70 

40 

£0 

00  to  ICO 

40 

40 

40 

100  to  110    ,,        

20 

110  to  1    i    „ 

10 

SO 

15 
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I  am  far  from  having  exhausted  the  subject,  but 
I  can  imagine  the  Editor  calling  out  to  me,  "So 
far,  and  no  further."  Hence  I  must  close  for 
to-day,  leaving  it  for  a  future  occasion  to  resume 
this  interesting  chapter  of  forestry.  W.  Schlich, 
Cooper's  Hill,  Ma/eking  Day,  1900. 


Plant  Notes. 

♦ 

PHLOX  SUBULA.TA  NEWRY  SEEDLING. 
This  proves  to  be  a  very  useful  plant  for  spring 
bedding,  flowering  earlier  than  the  type,  and  being 
of  freer  growth.  In  colour  it  ia  best  described  as  a 
shade  of  very  pale  lavender,  which  harmonises 
admirably  with  dark  violet  or  purple.  In  freedom 
of  flowering  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  as  it  really 
forms  a  mass  of  bloom  sufficiently  dense  to  hide 
the  foliage.  It  is  one  of  many  fine  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill  Xursery,  Xewry, 
Ireland,  and  the  raiser  of  other  distinct  varieties, 
including  Fairy  and  Little  Dot,  two  miniature 
flowers  of  a  pale  lavender  colour  ;  Stellaris,  almost 
white,  with  deeply  cleft,  starry  flowers  ;    Lilacina, 

a  beautiful  shade  of  blue  ;  Annulata,  pale  lilac 
with  a  dark  eye  ;  and  Brightness,  dark  rose,  with 
a  dark  crimson  eye.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens. 


CLEMATISES   FOE  POT-CULTUEE. 

There  are  few  hardy  plants  which  are  better 
adapted  for  early  spring  flowering  in  pots  than  are 
some  of  the  varieties  of  the  patens  type.  These 
flower  from  the  previous  year's  growths,  and  when 
ripened  off  early  in  the  autumn,  they  require  very 
little  forcing  to  have  them  in  flower  early  in  March. 
From  one-year-old  plants  to  large  specimens  may 
be  grown  according  to  the  accommodation  that  can 
be  given.  Where  Vines  are  started  early  in  the 
year,  there  is  no  better  place  for  starting  the 
Clematises,  and  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house.  With  good 
treatment,  the  same  plants  will  last  in  good  con- 
dition for  fully  a  fortnight,  and  by  starting  a  few 
plants,  and  adding  to  them  from  time  to  time,  a 
succession  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  spring. 
Green-fly  is  sometimes  troublesome,  but  if  fumi- 
gated before  they  are  started  there  will  not  be 
much  risk  of  further  trouble  before  they  are  in 
flower. 

The  large  specimens  often  seen  at  exhibitions  are 
very  beautiful,  and  show  what  can  be  done  with 
these  hardy  plants  in  pots  ;  but  I  think  the  younger 
plants  are  even  more  effective,  and  well  adapted 
for  grouping  with  other  plants,  there  being  few 
flowering  plants  of  the  same  shades  of  colour.  One- 
year-old  plaots  may  be  grown  on  single  sticks,  say 
about  3-1  to  4  feet  high,  and  older  ones  should  have 
three  or  more  sticks  tied  together  at  the  tops,  and 
the  growths  wound  round  ;  the  tall  plants  are  more 
effective  than  those  trained  round  broad  balloon- 
shaped  trellises.  The  same  plants  may  be  used 
for  several  seasons  ;  but  they  should  be  well  cared 
for  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  should  be 
trained  as  they  advance  in  growth,  for  after  the 
wood  is  ripened  it  is  very  brittle.  If  repotted  after 
they  have  done  flowering,  they  will  not  require  any 
further  potting  until  the  following  season.  After 
potting  they  may  be  kept  under  glass  until  we  are 
quite  free  from  frost  and  cold  winds.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  they  will  make  better  growths 
in  the  open  than  they  will  under  glass. 

The  Clematises  are  easily  propagated  by  grafting. 
The  earlier  in  the  year  this  can  be  done  the  better. 
Where  large  quantities  are  grown,  one-year-old 
seedlings  of  C.  vitalba  are  used  as  stocks  ;  but 
where  only  a  limited  number  of  plants  are  wanted, 
roots  can  be  taken  from  the  plants  that  provide 
the  scions  (or  grafts)  ;  it  is  the  soft  young  wood 
that  is  used— the  root  may  be  split,  and  the  graft  cut 
of  a  wedge-shape.  After  grafting  they  should  be 
potted,  keeping  the  union  just  below  the  soil  :  if 
plunged  where  there  is  a  good  bottom-heat,  and  a 
rather   cool    surface,   they   will    soon  unite,  and 


should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  start 
into  growth  ;  if  left  only  a  few  days  too  long,  they 
will  make  long,  spindly  growth,  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  avoid.  After  removing  them  to  a 
cooler  house,  they  may  require  a  little  shade  for  a 
few  days  ;  but  after  they  are  hardened  off  a  little, 
they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  After 
they  have  made  a  good  start  they  may  be  potted 
on  into  5-inch  pots  ;  using  a  good  rich  loamy 
compost.  Plenty  of  light  and  air,  will  ensure 
short-jointed  growths,  which  will  flower  well  the 
following  season.  They  should  remain  in  the  open 
until  well  ripened  off  in  the  autumn  ;  but  those 
intended  for  early  flowering  should  be  protected 
from  severe  frosts.  It  is  also  advisable  to  avoid 
excessive  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  type  referred 
to  above,  Albert  Victor,  Miss  Bateman,  Mrs. 
Quilter,  Sir  Garnet  Woiseley,  &c,  are  good 
examples.  A.  H. 


The   Week's   Work. 

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

ByT.  Edwards,  Foreman,  Royal  Plant  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  plants  if  not  already 
repotted  into  large  4S's,  should  receive  attention 
forthwith.  It  will  be  advisable,  if  hot  weather 
follow,  to  stand  the  pots  rather  close  together  for  a 
week  or  two,  so  that  sun  may  not  blacken  the 
stems ;  but  as  soon  as  root-action  begins,  place 
them  at  wider  iotervals  apart,  so  that  each  may 
have  the  benefit  of  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Bouvardias,  Solanums,  Salvia*,  iOc. — These,  if 
planted  out,  will  require  regular  attention  as 
regards  applying  water  and  syrmging,  or  watering 
overhead  during  dry  weather,  until  re-established. 
The  shoots  of  Bouvardias  should  be  stopped  as  may 
be  required  until  the  beginning  of  August.  Afford 
these  plants  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  guano  over 
the  roots. 

Violets  for  Planting  in  Frames. — Let  the  runners 
be  rigorously  pinched  off,  apply  a  mulch  of  short 
dung,  and  afford  water  in  dry  weather.  Let 
the  plants  be  syringed  every  evening,  for  if  once 
red-spider  is  allowed  to  establish  itself,  the  result 
will  be  weakly  plants  and  few  flowers.  A  light 
sprinkling  of  soot  after  a  shower  of  rain  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  this  pest,  and  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  plants.  Violets  in  the  winter  months  are  as 
much  appreciated  as  the  choicest  indoor  flowers  ; 
but  to  nave  them  in  quantity,  the  plants  must 
receiveproperattention  during  the  previous  summer. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pols  are  now  making  a  beautiful 
display,  and  this  will  continue  until  out-of-door 
plants  come  into  flower.  They  must  be  afforded 
manure- water,  and  every  seed-pod  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  formed. 

C/irias  and  Eucharis  which  may  have  finished 
their  growths,  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house 
for  resting.  Here  they  may  remain  for  a  time,  and 
be  afforded  less  water  at  the  root,  but  never  allowed 
to  become  dry.  In  hot  weather  a  slight  shade  may 
be  afforded.  The  first  lot  of  cuttings  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensia  should  be  potted,  as  soon  as  they  have 
formed  plenty  of  roots,  into  48's,  using  a  strong 
loamy  soil.  The  potting  should  be  done  firmly, 
and  the  plants  stood  in  a  pit  or  frame,  which  should 
be  kept  closed  for  a  few  days,  with  a  shade  thrown 
over  the  plants  during  sunshine.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  week,  place  the  plants  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny 
spot.  These  will  supply  the  earliest  forced  flowers. 
In  order  that  they  may  produce  fine  heads  of  bloom, 
the  wood  must  be  lully  matured.  Usually  the 
plants  do  not  make  much  growth,  and  only  two  or 
three  pairs  of  large  leaves  ;  but  roots  will  be  abun- 
dantly produced,  and  the  energies  of  the  plant 
concentrated  in  the  formation  of  the  flowers.  The 
plants  should  remain  outside  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  a  few  degrees  of  frost  doing  them  no  harm. 
A  cold  pit  is  a  suitable  place  for  the  plant  in 
the  winter.  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg  succeeds 
admirably  under  this  kind  of  treatment,  only  the 
flowers  being  smaller,  it  is  a  more  effective  plant 
when  grown  as  a  bush.  For  decorative  work  and 
grouping,  this  variety  is  a  valuable  plant,  its  white 
flowers  lasting  for  several  weeks  in  a  fresh  looking 
condition.  Tne  variety  should  be  more  commonly 
grown  in  private  gardens  than  appears  to  be  the 
case. 


Euphorbia  pnlcherrima. — As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
are  well  rooted,  remove  them  from  the  propagating 
bed,  but  keep  them  in  the  frames,  and,  after  two  or 
three  days,  shift  them  into  5-inch  pots,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam  §,  and  peat  J,  with 
some  silver  sand  ;  apply  no  water  to  the  roots, 
but  syringe  them  several  times  a  day,  and  shade 
heavily  for  a  time,  then  gradually  expose  them  to- 
more  sunlight. 

THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ward,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park 
New  Barnet 

Summer  Pruning. — In  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
country  this  operation  as  applied  to  pyramids  and 
bushes,  and  espaliers  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
may  be  undertaken  forthwith,  but  delaying  it  for 
a  fortnight  if  vegetation  is  backward.  Summer 
pruning,  when  carried  out  on  common-sense  princi- 
ples, has  a  beneficial  effect  both  on  the  crop  of  fruit 
and  the  welfare  of  the  trees  ;  moreover,  time  and 
labour  are  spared  in  the  winter  months,  there  being 
less  pruning  required  then.  The  summer  pruning 
of  established  trees  consists  of  cutting  back  to  five 
or  six  leaves  all  young  side-shoots,  leaving  those  at 
the  end  of  the  branch — styled  the  leaders — from 
one-third  to  nearly  full  length,  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  available.  When  the  shoots  are 
densely  placed  on  the  spurs,  the  weakest  should  be 
pulled  out.  An  exception  to  this  kind  of  treatment 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  varieties  which  make 
young  shoots  with  a  single  fruit-bud  at  the  points. 
Such  shoots  are,  however,  easily  ascertained,  being 
usually  of  no  great  leDgth,  and  the  points  instead 
of  being  in  a  soft  growing  condition  are  sturdy 
looking.  These  should  therefore  be  left  now,  and 
shortened  after  they  have  borne  fruit.  On  young 
trees  a  sufficient  number  of  shoots  to  form  the 
main  branches  should  be  retained,  leaving  them  at 
full  length^  for  the  present,  and  cutting  off  the  tip 
in  about  six  weeks'  time. 

Wall-trees. — Trees  of  the  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Apple,  growing  on  walls  should  be  treated  in  like 
manner,  and  with  respect  to  young  trees  of  these 
fruits,  a  shoot  or  shoots  should  be  left,  according  as 
the  method  of  training  adopted  may  demand,  to- 
ensure  the  further  extension  of  the  trees.  If  there 
are  not  many  trees,  the  primer  may  prune  them, 
and  also  fasten  the  young  shoots  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  trees  are  numerous,  it  is  better  that  one 
man  should  carry  out  the  pruning  and  another  the 
nailing  or  tying. 

Peaches  and  Apricots. — Let  close  attention  be 
paid  to  securing  the  young  growths  betimes,  as  the 
closer  they  are  kept  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  the 
more  easy  it  is  to  free  them  of  insects  by  syringing. 
All  the  lateral  shoots  should  be  pinched  to  one 
leaf,  and  all  shoots  that  have  reached  their  limits 
should  have  the  points  nipped  off.  In  the  absence 
of  heavy  rains,  examine  the  borders  fortnightly, 
affording  water  liberally  whenever  it  is  found 
to  be  required.  If  the  crop  of  fruit  on  any  tree 
has  been  sufficiently  thinned,  nothing  further  in 
this  direction  is  needed  until  the  stoning  stage  is 
passed  ;  but  if  the  numbers  left  are  thought  to  be 
still  too  great,  further  thinning  may  forthwith  take 
place.  The  trees  now  being  clean,  they  can  be  kept 
so  by  frequently  syringing  or  washing  them  with 
the  hose-pipe  or  engine  ;  it  is,  however,  good 
practice  to  use  soap-suds  in  lieu  of  clear  water 
once  a  week  up  to  the  time  the  fruits  commence  to- 
swell  finally.  The  Apricot-trees  should  be  afforded 
the  same  sort  of  attention.  After  stoning  is  com- 
pleted, if  the  border  is  found  to  be  dryish,  the 
roots  should  be  afforded  artificial  manure  suited  tc- 
the  particular  kind  of  fruit. 

Bushes  of  Mortllo  Cherries. — With  us  this  variety 
has  set  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  stoning  stage  is  past,  the  points  of  the  young 
shoots  should  be  pinched  out,  and  a  mulch  of  half- 
decayed  manure  applied  if  this  has  not  been  already 
afforded.  If  large  fruits  are  required,  some  amount 
of  thinning  will  have  to  be  practised,  and  diluted 
farmyard  liquid-manure  applied  to  the  soil.  As 
fruit  on  bustles  ripens  earlier  than  that  on  wall- 
trees,  the  nets  now  in  use  over  the  early  dessert 
Cherries  should  be  transferred  to  the  Morellos, 
when  the  crops  of  the  former  are  consumed. 

Oeneral  work. — The  showery  weather  has  caused 
weeds  to  grow  apace,  and  the  hoes  will  have  to  be 
kept  unceasingly  at  work  whenever  possible,  and 
hand-weeding  carried  out  in  showery  weather. 
Heavily  cropped  young  Apple  and  Pear-trees  should 
have   the  fruits  thinned,  and  a  mulch  placed  over 
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the  roots.  Do  not  neglect  to  watch  for  any  appear, 
ance  of  American-blight,  and  deal  with  affected 
trees  as  soon  as  it  is  observed.  Proceed  with  the 
preparation  for  Strawberry  layering  as  opportunities 
offer.  

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  A.  Ghapman,  Gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt, 
Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 
Mulchimj. — Up  to  the  present  the  weather  has 
been  favourable  for  the  growth  of  vegetables,  but 
with  July  and  August  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
spells  of  dry  and  hot  weather  will  set  in.  It  is 
very  necessary  on  light  soils  to  apply  mulchings  of 
stable-manure  early  next  month.  On  heavy,  cold 
soils,  mulching  does  a  greater  amount  of  harm  to 
crops  than  good.  Soon  after  rain  is  the  best  time 
to  mulch,  as  by  so  doing  then,  an  even  degree  of 
moisture  is  maintained  in  the  soil.  Low-manure 
may  be  mixed  with  that  from  the  stables,  if  the 
latter  be  scarce.  The  manure  used  should  always  be 
well  decayed.  On  heavy  land,  hoeing  should  be  freely 
practised  ;  and  even  on  light  soils  this  will  have  a . 
good  effect  when  no  mulching  is  afforded.  E.oofing- 
tiles  placed  on  either  side  of  rows  of  Peas  and 
Beans  help  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Asparaijus. — Our  Asparagus-beds  at  Westonbirt 
are  top-dressed  early  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
this  year  the  produce  has  been  very  tine,  and 
■doubtless  gardeners  usually  find  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment gives  equally  satisfactory  results.  Cutting 
should  now  cease  on  most  of  the  beds,  or  the 
strength  of  the  plants  will  be  impaired,  and 
the  next  crop  suffer  in  consequence.  Plantations 
that  have  not  been  top-dressed  this  year  should 
now  receive  attention  in  this  respect,  agricultural 
salt,  the  so  -  called  guano,  or  soot  affording  a 
suitable  dressing.  The  plants  from  the  April 
sowing  will  require  to  be  severely  thinned,  not 
leaving  them  nearer  than  6  iuches  apart.  The 
beds  of  one-year-old  plants,  and  those  planted  this 
year,  should  be  afforded  a  mulching  or  the  appli- 
cation of  liquid.manure,  Asparagus  being  soon  in- 
juriously affected  by  drought.  A  reference  to 
my  Calendars  in  March  will  afford  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  sort  of  manures  suitable  to  the  different 
kinds  of  soil. 

.  Savoys. — In  showery  weather  transplant  early 
•Savoys  from  the  seed  or  nursebed,  on  land  in  good 
heart,  and  possessing  an  open  position  ;  but  as  in 
most  gardens  such  sites  are  not  many  at  this  part 
of  the  season,  and  the  first  batch  may  be  planted 
on  a  border  facing  north.  If  varieties  grown  are 
dwarf  ones,  the  rows  may  be  arranged  at  IS  inches, 
and  the  plants  in  them  at  1  foot  apart ;  whereas, 
for  Carter's  Giant  Queen  and  Drumhead,  a  distance 
of  2  feet  between  the  rows,  and  H  ft.  between  the 
plants,  are  suitable  distances  at  which  to  plant. 
Water  should  be  liberally  applied  in  dry  weather. 

Chou  de  Burghley. — Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  March  may 
now  be  planted  on  highly-manured  land.  Light 
soils  should  always  be  made  firm  by  treading  them 
before  planting  any  of  the  Brassicas.  Plant  in 
rows  2.J  feet  by  2  feet. 

Broad  Beans.  — When  most  of  the  Mowers  are 
set,  the  stems  should  be  topped,  and  wooden  stakes 
driven  in  at  9  feet  apart  on  either  side  of  the  rows, 
fastening  soft  twine  to  them,  in  order  to  support 
the  plants. 

Seakale. — Where  several  shoots  spring  from  one 
•crown,  let  them  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  of  the 
stronger  ones.     Remove  all  flower-stalks. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Yoono,  Orchid  Grower  +.o  Sir  Frederick  Wioa>, 
Bart.,  Glare  Lawn.  East  Sheen,  S.W. 

Miltonia  vexUlaria. — As  soon  as  these  plants  pass 
out  of  bloom  a  resting  period  becomes  desirable, 
the  plants  being  placed  for  this  purpose  in  a  cool, 
shady  house,  and  well  ventilated,  the  potting 
materials  being  kept  in  a  moderately  dry  state.  It 
is  the  practice  with  many  good  Orchid  cultivators 
to  repot  the  plants,  or  renew  the  pottiug  materials 
soon  after  the  plants  have  flowered,  but  I  prefer  to 
do  this  just  as  the  flower-spikes  become  visible,  a 
time  when  the  new  roots  emerge  from  the  base  of 
the  partially-developed  pseudo-bulbs.  The  moun- 
tain forms,  M.  v.  rubellum,  M.  v.  Klabochorum, 
M.  v.  Leopoldi,  are  just  now  coming  into  (lower, 
and  should  not  be  kept  so  dry  as  the  others  for  the 
present. 

I."iia  purpurata. — This  plant  having  finished 
flowering,  should  be  afforded  no  water  until  shrivel- 


ing appears  imminent,  and  this  kind  of  treatment 
should  be  pursued  throughout  the  summer  months. 
At  this  season  repotting  and  surfacing  may  be 
carried  out  safely.  I  may  here  remark  that  growth 
begun  during  the  summer  seldom  produces  flower- 
sheaths,  whilst  that  which  comes  later  seldom  fails 
to  flower  ;  hence  the  propriety  of  inducing  the 
plants  to  rest  at  this  season.  The  summer  affords 
the  opportunity  to  clear  the  plants  of  the  small 
white  scale  that  ia  apt  to  infest  tbem  about  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  For  this  purpose,  soft- 
soap  dissolved  in  tepid  rain- water,  and  applied  with  a 
moderately  stiff  paint-brush,  should  be  employed. 

Caltleya  Aciandice. — Most  gardeners  find  this 
species  a  very  unsatisfactory  one  to  deal  with  under 
ordinary  conditions ;  still,  when  its  needs  are 
well  understood,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  attend-  ' 
ing  its  cultivation  than  with  C.  Schilleriana.  It 
is  producing  flowers  at  the  present  time  on  newly- 
made  pseudo-bulbs,  and  roots  may  be  expected 
to  push  immediately  afterwards.  It  is  at  this  date 
that  repotting,  &c,  may  take  place  with  safety. 
The  plant  succeeds  in  a  shallow  open  pot  or  basket 
provided  with  ample  drainage,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  moisture-holdingmaterialplacedbeneath 
the  plant.  Suspended  in  a  warm,  light  position  near 
the  glass  in  a  Cattleya-house,  copiously  afforded 
water  when  rooting  freely,  and  hardly  any  water  at 
other  times,  the  plant  may  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition  for  many  years.  A  plant 
fastened  to  a  bare  raft  or  a  bit  of  board  is  apt  to 
become  too  dry  at  times  when  abundance  of 
moisture  is  really  needed  ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
handling  such  contrivances  often  causes  the  loss  of 
young  growths. 

Manure-water. — That  manure  in  a  mild  form 
can  be  applied  to  Orchids  with  advantage  is  now 
generally  admitted,  but  what  manure  is  best  for 
them,  and  how  it  may  be  applied,  remain  to  be 
discovered.  Beyond  chemical  manures,  nothing  at 
present  known  is  safer  or  more  beneficial  to 
Orchids  than  farmyard  manure- water,  pouring  it 
beneath  the  stages  and  on  the  paths  of  the  Orchid- 
houses  in  the  evening  about  twice  a  week.  When 
this  form  of  manure  is  used  on  the  plants  them- 
selves, it  should  be  made  by  putting  into  a  sack 
equal  weights  of  cow  and  horse-dung,  and  im- 
mersing the  sack  in  a  large  tub  or  tank  filled  with 
rain-water.  By  this  method,  the  cultivator  is  able 
to  gauge  its  strength  roughly,  and  the  water  is 
clear  and  free  from  deposit.  This  liquid  should 
not  be  applied  to  true  epiphytal  species,  but  to 
such  robust,  terrestrial  Orchids  as  Phaius,  Cym- 
bidiums,  Sobralias,  &c.  Soot  is  a  useful  aid  to  the 
Orchid  cultivator,  but  here  we  have  more  than  we 
need  in  the  air  ;  however,  a  small  bag  of  soot  sunk 
in  a  water-tank,  and  given  an  occasional  stir  round, 
is  a  useful  vehicle  for  supplying  ammonia. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  J.  Benbow,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Abbotsbury 
Castle,  Dorsetshire. 
Narcissus. — When  the  leaves  of  these  bulbs  have 
begun  to  take  on  a  yellow  tinge,  it  is  a  sign  that 
growth  has  quite  ceased,  and  that  the  bulbs  may 
be  safely  lifted.  Clumps  which  have  remained  in 
the  soil  for  several  years  exhaust  the  soil,  espe- 
cially in  the  centre  of  the  clumps,  and  such  are 
those  that  nearly  always  should  be  taken  up  and 
divided  in  the  fourth  year.  In  lifting,  those  which 
flower  the  earliest  should  be  the  first  to  be  taken, 
viz.,  the  Polyanthus  section.  In  lifting,  named 
varieties  should  be  placed  in  separate  trays  or  seed- 
pans,  and  correctly  labelled,  in  order  to  prevent 
error.  When  a  clump  is  taken  up,  the  bulbs 
should  be  freed  from  soil  and  rubbish,  and  aggre- 
gations of  bulbs  broken,  and  be  placed  to  ripen  in  a 
light,  airy  house  or  shed,  turning  them  over  occa- 
sionally. By  the  end  of  the  month  of  July  the 
various  species  and  varieties  may  be  replanted.  The 
weaker  bulbs  should  be  planted  by  themselves  in 
the  kitchen  or  reserve  garden,  in  order  to  gain 
strength.  If  a  bed  is  to  be  planted,  let  it  be  well 
dressed  with  completely  decayed  manure,  putting 
this  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  not  where 
the  roots  will  come  in  contact  within  half  a  year. 
Having  dug  the  grouud,  let  drills  be  drawn  with  a 
big  hoe  to  a  depth  of  .'!  to  4  iuches,  and  the  bulbs 
placed  therein  at  o  iuches  apart.  At  this  depth  no 
injury  will  occur  from  hoeing  the  land.  Where 
clumps  are  plauted,  excavations  must  be  made,  aud 
the  rotten  dung,  if  any  be  required,  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  holes,  the  soil  thrown  back  into  the 
hole,  and  made  quite  firm.     If  a  soil  is  very  heavy, 


road-scrapings  may  be  freely  strewn  into  the  drills. 
The  earliest  Narcissus  to  flower  are  Polyanthus, 
Ard  High,  Soleil  d'Or,  Paper-white,  Golden  Spur, 
gloriosus  ;  then  come  X.  obvallaris,  rugilobus,  and 
hybrids  of  incomparabilis,  biflorus,  poeticus,  and 
the  double  variety.  These  varieties  may  be  mixed  in 
planting,  or  each  may  be  kept  in  separate  patches 
or  drills.  The  separate  method  of  planting  being 
the  better  one  on  account  of  storing  and  planting. 

Rhododendrons. — When  flowering  is  over,  remove 
with  a  sharp  budding-knife,  or  the  finger  and  thumb, 
the  bunches  of  seed  vessels.  The  plants  if  of  a 
loose  habit  of  growth,  may  at  this  season  have  the 
points  of  the  longest  shoots  pinched  out  so  far  as 
the  last  new  leaf  ;  and  be  careful  to  remove  all  the 
shoots  issuing  from  the  stocks  of  grafted  plants. 

Roses. — Newly-planted  Roses  should  be  examined, 
and  all  dried  shoots  removed,  entirely,  and  weakly 
shoots  shortened  back  to  healthy  strong  shoots  or 
buds.  It  is  not  advisable  to  allow  many  flowers  to 
form  on  transplanted  bushes,  but  to  encourage  good 
growth  instead,  and  thus  guarantee  a  good  dis- 
play of  flowers  later  on.  Established  plants  may 
still  have  the  weak  buds  and  blind  shoots  removed, 
When  flower-buds  are  being  selected  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extra  fine  flowers,  these  should  have 
neatly  -  painted  flat  stakes  placed  to  them  in  order 
to  support  the  shoots,  the  latter  being  tied  to  these 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  leaves  or 
the  flowers.  Roses  on  the  Manetti,  Briar,  and 
other  stocks  should  be  carefully  examined  for 
robber  growths,  these  being  torn  oil  by  a  sharp 
jerk,  a  little  of  the  soil  being  removed  so  as  to  help 
in  the  operation. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  J.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Worksop. 
Peaches  and  Xeclarines. — The  trees  in  the  early- 
house  should  be  gradually  inured  to  free  ventilation 
night  and  day  so  soon  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  con- 
sumed, every  precaution  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  healthy  foliage  to  tbe  end  of  the 
season.  To  secure  this  end,  the  borders  should  be 
afforded  water  every  week,  and  if  liquid-manure  be 
given  alternately  with  clear  water,  tne  trees  will  be 
greatly  assisted  in  forming  flower-buds.  In  addi- 
tion, the  foliage  should  be  kept  clean  by  affording 
it  frequent  washing  with  the  garden-engine.  Let 
all  superfluous  growths  be  removed,  and  the  young 
wood  exposed  fully  to  sunshine.  A  mulching  of 
half-decayed  manure  will  help  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
regularly  moist  state.  Peach-trees  on  which  fruits 
are  ripening  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  every 
fruit  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  so  as  to  ensure  good 
colour  and  flavour.  A  free  admission  of  air 
during  the  night,  when  the  outside  temperature 
stands  above  00  ,  will  also  do  good,  as  Peaches 
ripened  under  cool  conditions  generally  swell  to  the 
fullest  size,  and  are  the  best  flavoured. 

Late  Peach-houses. — The  fruit  in  these  bouses, 
having  passed  the  stoning  stage,  a  final  thinning 
will  have  become  necessary,  and  as  late  ripening 
varieties  of  the  Peach  are  mostly  large  fruited,  the 
thinning  may  be  more  severe  than  that  of  the  early 
and  mid-season  varieties.  Let  the  crowding  of  the 
young  shoots  be  avoided,  or  the  due  ripening  of  the 
wood  will  be  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Afford 
water  to  the  borders,  and  keep  the  houses  open 
excepting  during  rough  weather. 

Pineapples.  —  If  the  bottom  heat  in  the  beds 
made  in  the  spring  of  fermenting  materials  is 
declining,  and  the  fires  are  not  so  much  in  use,  an 
opportunity  should  be  taken  to  lift  and  replunge 
them  after  adding  materials,  fresh  tanner's  bark  or 
well  preserved  tree  leaves,  to  the  beds.  This  will 
enable  the  plants  to  make  progress  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  At  the  same  time  the  removal  of  the 
old  plants  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  cut  will 
afford  space  for  the  growth  of  the  young  stock  of 
plants  overcrowding  at  this  season,  being  apt  to 
living  the  leaves  ot  the  plants  iuto  a  drawn  con- 
dition not  favourable  to  the  production  of  fine 
fruits.  Let  the  fruiting  -  house  be  re  -  filled 
with  the  strongest  aud  best  established  plants, 
and  secure  a  good  supply  of  suckeis  at  this 
season,  potting  them  in  light  fibry  loam  aud  bone- 
meal,  and  get  them  well  rooted  before  winter. 
Keep  them  close  and  shaded  for  a  short  time  after 
potting,  and  dew  them  over  with  the  syringe  occa- 
sionally. Old  stools  required  to  produce  stock  may 
have  the  foliage  shortened  to  half  its  length,  and 
then  be  kept  in  strong  moist  heat  uulil  new  growth 
commences.  The  temperature  during  warm  night 
should  be  kept  about  75°,  aud  85°  ou  sunDy  days 
running  it  up  10°  higher  at  closing-time. 
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APPOINTMENTS    FOR    JULY. 


TUESDAY,  July 


WEDNESDAY,   July 


THURSDAY,       July 


SATURDAY,       July    7 


l  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
3-f      mittees,  and  Show  of  Roses. 
1,  Gloucester  Rose  Show. 
Hanley  (Staffs.)  Horticultural  Fete 

(2  days). 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
Reigate,  Hereford,  Croydon,  Far- 
I      ningham,  Boston  (Lino.) (2  days). 
Ipswich,  Lee  (Kent),  Ealing,  and 
V   Tunbridge  Wells. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
laud,    Rose    and    Horticultural 
Show. 
Rose  and   Begonia  Exhibition  at 

Bath. 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 

Sutton  and  Norwich. 
National  Rose  Society's  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  London. 


TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY,   July 

FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY, 

TUESDAY, 

WEDNESDAY, 

THURSDAY, 


FRIDAY, 

SATURDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


WEDNESDAY, 


THURSDAY, 
TUESDAY, 


|  Wood  Green  Horticultural  Society's 

(.     Show. 

( Wolverhampton  Horticultural  Sh. 
July  10-!     (3  days). 

(Rose  Show  at  Harrow. 
Tttt  v  n  /  R°se  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
0UL    "  (     Stevenage  and  Brockham. 

/Rose  and  Horticultural  Shows  at 
Cambridge,  Brentwood,  Wiuible- 
■"  |      don,  Eltham,  Salterhebble,  and 
1     Woodbridge. 
July  13— Rose  Show  at  Ulverston. 

July  14 -f  Rose  an^  Horticultural  Shows  at 

I     Manchester  and  New  Brighton. 

(  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
T|IIV,7I      mittees. 
JlIA  "     Carlisle  Rose  Show. 

\  Paris  Exhibition  (temporary Show). 
July  IS— Cardiff  Horticultural  Show  (2  days). 

/"National  Rose  Society's  Exhibition 
JulyIoJ      at  Birmingham. 

1  Cardiff      Horticultural      Society's 

I.     Show  (2  days). 
Jn  v  20-'  Bicentenary  Exhibition   of   Sweet 

>  Peas,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
July  21 — Rose  Show  at  Newton  Mearns. 
July  24— Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

(National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society's  Exhibition,  at  Crystal 
Palace. 
Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Newcastle  Horticultural  Society's 
Show,  at  Newcastle  (3  days). 
(  Rose  and  Horticultural  Show  at 
"(     Bedale. 

jCL,  3j  /  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
(     mittees,  Meeting. 


July  : 


SALES   FOR   THE   ENSUING   WEEK. 

FRIDAY,  July  (!.— Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris'  Rooms. 

SATURDAY,  July  7.— Unreserved  Sale  of  Greenhouse  and 
Herbaceous  Plants,  at  Welsford's  Nurseries,  Lansdowne 
Road,  South  Lambeth,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 


Average  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week,  deduced  from 
Observations  of  Forty-three  Years,  at  Chiswick.— 63\ 

Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London.—  June  27  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  CS' ;  Min.  51°. 
Provinces.— June  27  (6  p.m.)  :   Max.  59°,    off  Cromer  ; 
Min.,  54°,  off  Peterhead. 


The  Royal 
Horticultural 

Society  in 
the  Provinces. 


An  interesting  experiment  took 
place  this  week,  when  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  their  respective 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of 
the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  direct  benefits  to  either 
Society  will  result  from  this  transference  of  the 
business  of  the  parent  society  from  headquarters 
to  a  pleasant  suburban  town  ;  but  indirectly 
the  benefits  may  eventually  be  great.  For  one 
thing,  it  will  in  a  measure  serve  to  counteract 
that  mischievous  notion  that  the  provinces  are 
somehow  neglected  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Richmond,  it  is  true,  is  not  in  the 
provinces  ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  principle. 
We  often  hear  disparaging  remarks  made  in 
the  provinces  about  the  Society  ;  but  the  com- 
plaints made  are  vague  and  inarticulate.  If 
they  took  some  tangible  shape,  and  were 
properly  formulated,  we  are  sure  the  Council 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  remedy  the  grie- 
vances, if  such  really  exist,  which  we  greatly 
doubt.  The  Society  must  have  its  head- 
quarters somewhere,  and  London  is  naturally 
the  most  convenient  place.  Of  course,  our 
North    of     England     friends    would    like     it 


nearer  to  them,  and  our  Scottish  colleagues 
would  prefer  to  see  it  established  in  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow.  If  it  were,  then  the  same  com- 
plaints would  arise  in  the  south. 

As  this  matter  of  locality  cannot  be  altered, 
it  may  be  worth  while  considering  what  the 
Society  has  done  for  the  provinces,  and  next  to 
enquire  how  far  the  provinces  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  offered 
them  by  the  National  Society.  Many  of  us 
remember  the  series  of  provincial  shows  held  by 
the  Society  in  various  large  towns  up  and  down 
the  country.  The  shows  were  excellent,  the 
Councils  of  the  day,  with  the  President  at  their 
head,  spared  no  pains,  and  in  some  cases  they 
were  well  supported  by  the  local  committees 
and^by  energetic,  individual  friends.  Yet  these 
shows  were,  almost  all  of  them,  financial 
failures,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  much 
permanent  benefit  from  them,  either  to  the 
parent  Society  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  local 
associations  on  the  other.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  trace  any  influence  on  horticulture 
generally. 

Latterly  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of 
deputing  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the 
Council  lo  visit  some  of  the  more  important  local 
shows,  as  that  at  Truro,  York,  and  other  places. 
It  is  not  a  small  thing  for  the  President  and 
Council,  most  of  whom  are  business  men, 
to  have  to  pay  such  visits,  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  though  as  might  have  been  expected, 
their  welcome  has  been  hearty.  These  are 
direct  methods  which  have  been  tried  by  the 
Society  in  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
the  metropolitan  and  the  provincial  horticul- 
turists. But  here  again,  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
any  special  benefit  to  horticulture. 

Turning  to  other  means  open  to  the  Fellows 
without  restriction  of  locality,  we  may  mention 
the  several  Conferences  and  Congresses  that  have 
been  held  of  late  years,  and  which  have  been  of 
the  highest  value,  not  only  to  the  Fellows, 
whether  local  or  provincial,  but  to  horticulture 
generally,  and  not  to  British  horticulture  only  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hybridisation  Con- 
ference last  year,  to  the  science  and  to  the  art 
of  gardening  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Should  our  provincial  friends  raise  the  objec- 
tion that  distance  prevents  them  from  availing 
themselves  of  these  important  gatherings,  they 
can  still  peruseattheir  leisure  the  excellentreport 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
now,  and  for  several  years,  issued  regularly. 
Many  of  these  volumes,  such  as  that  relating  to 
the  Apple  Congress,  to  Conifers,  to  the  action  of 
Fog  and  of  Frost,  to  Hybrids,  &c,  are  standard 
books  of  permanent  value — of  far  more  value, 
in  fact,  than  the  records  of  awards  and  prizes, 
and  other  matter  of  merely  ephemeral  or  re- 
stricted nature.  The  provincial  Fellow  gets 
more  than  the  value  of  his  subscription  in  these 
reports,  and  he  cannot  complain  that  their 
contents  are  solely  of  metropolitan  interest. 
They  are,  in  fact,  national  ;  and  often,  as  we 
have  said,  cosmopolitan  in  their  interest. 

There  is  another  means  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  bind  the  provincial  societies  to  the  parent 
body,  and  that  is  by  the  system  of  affiliation. 
And  here  we  may  ask,  what  use  do  the  affiliated 
societies  make  of  the  privileges  freely  accorded 
to  them  >  Surely  they  do  not  consider  the 
bestowal  of  an  occasional  medal  on  the  part  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  adequate. 

Why  is  it  that  we  so  seldom  see  members  of 
these  affiliated  societies  taking  part  officially  in 
the  work  of  the  Committees  ?  and  yet  we  are 
certain  their  presence  would  be  hailed  with 
gratification,     and     their     suggestions     would 


receive  the  attention  they  merited  at  the  hands 
of  the  Council. 

Again,  we  scarcely  remember  a  single  instance 
where  an  affiliated  society,  as  such,  has  con- 
tributed anything  whatever  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Society,  or  to  its  Committees.  Nor  do 
they,  as  a  rule,  avail  themselves  of  the  informa- 
tion they  might  derive  on  many  practical  and 
scientific  points  from  the  Society's  referees. 

We  mention  these  matters  to  show  that  if 
the  provincial  Fellows  and  provincial  Societies 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges, 
they  have  no  cause  to  grumble  at  the  Society. 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  desir- 
able if  the  Council  were  to  set  apart  at  least 
one  day  in  each  year — say,  about  the  time  of 
the  Temple  Show — for  the  formal  reception  of 
delegates  from  the  affiliated  societies,  and  for 
the  public  discussion  of  any  points  of  moment 
that  might  arise.  The  delegates,  for  one  thing, 
would  learn  what  they  now  mostly  ignore — 
that  flower-shows  and  prizes  do  not  constitute 
the  be-all  and  end-all  of  horticulture. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received 
the  subjoined  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  "  referendum "  on  special 
and  exceptional  occasions,  for  the  sake  of  ascer- 
taining the  opinion  of  the  provincial  Fellows. 
Our  only  objection  to  this  is,  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  local  Fellows  will 
know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  on  which 
they  will  be  asked  to  vote. 


EremuruS  (Supplement). — This  is  a  genus  of 
plants  closely  allied  to  the  Asphodels,  but  having 
the  stamens  cylindrical,  not  flattened,  and  with 
smooth  seeds.  They  are  natives  of  the  Caucasus, 
Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  roots  are  fasciculate,  the  leaves  linear.  How 
effective  they  are  in  the  back  rows  of  an  her- 
baceous border  may  be  judged  from  our  supple- 
mentary illustration,  which  represents  a  group 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  of 
Chelsea  at  the  Drill  Hill  in  the  course  of  the 
present  summer.  The  groundwork  from  which 
the  tall  spikes  of  the  Eremurus  sprang  consisted  of 
Primula  japonica  in  full  bloom.  We  should  hardly 
have  considered  this  a  desirable  association  ;  never- 
theless, it  was  very  effective.  There  are  about 
twenty  species,  the  best  known  in  British  gardens 
being  E.  robustus,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  ; 
E.  himalaicus,  E.  Bungei,  with  yellow  flowers ; 
E.  Elwesianus  (figured  at  p.  137  of  our  volume  for 
1808),  and  E.  spectabilis.  They  are  easily  culti- 
vated as  herbaceous  perennials,  and  propagated  by 
division. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Proxy 
Voting. — We  have  received  the  following  unofficial 
note  from  the  secretary,  which  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Fellows  :  "A  very  urgent  appeal  has 
been  made  to  me  in  my  official  capacity  as  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  by  certain  of 
the  Fellows,  who  are  moBt  anxious  to  show  their 
loyalty  to  the  Council  by  supporting  them  in  their 
proposals  with  regard  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  society, 
but  are  unable  to  do  so  entirely  so  long  a9  Nos.  45, 
46,  47,  are  retained.  They  have  no  objection 
whatever,  many  of  them  cordially  approve  of,  the 
Swiss  principle  of  a  referendum  "Aye  "or  "Nay," 
on  any  important  proposal,  but  they  dislike  a. 
general  proxy.  At  this  late  date  I  have  no  time  or 
authority  to  call  the  council  together  to  consider 
this  point.  I  am  therefore  writing  quite  unoffi- 
cially to  say  that  I  am  confident  that  the  council 
will  accept  a  permissive  referendum  on  points 
they  think  to  be  vital  to  the  society's  welfare. 
The  council,  I  am  convinced,  have  no  desire  for  a 
general  proxy,  but  they  feel,  and  feel  very  stroDgly, 
that  as  the  society  has  recently  been  increased  by 
such  an  enormous  accession  of  Fellows  living  at  a 
great  distance  from  London,  it  is  unjust  to  confine 
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the  whole  governing  power  of  the  society  to  Fellows 
living  in  or  near  London,  which  would  practically 
be  the  case  if  no  referendum  on  important  points  is 
permitted.  The  council  would,  I  am  sure,  accept 
the  three  following  bye-laws  in  the  place  of  the 
three  whose  numbers  they  bear,  together  with  the 
form  for  a  referendum,  which  I  have  drafted.  1 
have  written  this  letter  solely  in  order  that  Fellows 
may  have  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to 
induce  country  Fellows  to  come  up  to  the  meeting 
of  July  3,  and  support  a  measure  for  their  own 
enfranchisement.  —  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage, 
Croydon,  June  25,  1900. 

ALTERNATIVE  BYE-LAWS. 

45.  With  respect  to  any  resolution  brought  before  a  general 
meeting,  and  considered  by  the  Council  to  be  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  the  Council  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  the  meeting  for  not  more  than  twenty. eight 
days,  in  order  to  refer  the  decision  on  such  resolution  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fellows,  and  to  take  a  poll  of  the  Fellows 
"  for  "  or  "  against "  it. 

46.  In  the  event  of  any  resolution  being  referred  for  decision 
from  a  generat  meeting  to  the  whole  body  of  Fellows,  the 
Council  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  meeting,  issue  by 
post  to  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  residing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  copy  of  the  resolution  thus  referred,  together  with 
the  necessary  form  (Form  D),  for  voting  for  or  against  it.  But 
the  Council  shall  not  therewith,  or  otherwise  at  the  expense 
of  the  Society,  send  any  communication  tending  to  influence 
the  vote  of  the  Fellows. 

47.  When  any  resolution  is  referred  from  a  general  meeting 
to  the  whole  body  of  Fellows  for  decision,  the  general  meeting 
shall,  before  it  adjourn,  be  requested  by  the  Chainnan  to 
nominate  four  scrutineers  of  the  poll,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
examine  and  classify  the  votes  of  the  Fellows,  and  report  the 
result  to  the  adjourned  general  meeting.  Two  of  the 
scrutineers  shall  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Council,  and  two  shall  be  Fellows  holding  no  official  position 
in  the  Society.  In  a  poll  every  Fellow  shall  have  one  vote, 
and  one  ouly. 

FORM  D. 

Form  to  be  used  in  event  of  the  Council  considering  any 
resolution  submitted  to  a  General  Meeting  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  a  poll  of  the  Fellows  to  be  taken  to 
decide  it. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  (,;ale) 

the  following  resolution  was  proposed  and  seconded,  viz  , 
(hen-  insert  the  resolution). 

The  Council  considering  this  to  be  a  matt-r  of  vita 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and  acting  under 

Bye-laws  45,  46,  47,  adjourned  the  meeting  till  ... (ftou,  | 

on ((ta(c)at (place),  in  order  that  meanwhile 

a  poll  of  the  Fellows  may  be  taken. 

You  are  requested  to  sign  your  name  in  one  or  other  of  the 
two  blank  spaces  below,  and  to  return  this  paper  entire  1o 
The  Scrutineers,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Office. 


I    DESIRE  TO   VOTE 

I  DESIRE  TO    VOTE 

FOR 

AGAINST 

THE   ABOVE   RESOLUTION. 

THE   ABOVE    RESOLUTION. 

Fellow's      } 
Signature.  / 

;  Fel  ow's       \ 
Signature,  l 

This  paper  is  issued  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  is  sent  by 
post  to  every  Fellow  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Secretary. 
N.B.— Nothing  is  to  be  written  on  this    paper   but   the 
Fellow's  signature  only. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 

meeting  of  the  Committees  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  3,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West- 
minster, when  special  prizes  will  be  ottered  for 
Roses.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "  Bedding, 
Hedge,  and  Pillar  Roses,"  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Geokije  Paul,  V.M.H.  ;  and  at  4  p.m.  a  special 
general  meeting  will  be  held  to  consider  the  new 
byelaws  above  referred  to. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  July  25,  and 
beiuclusiveofavisitto  Halton,  Tring,  the  residence 
of  Alfred  C.  he  Rothschild,  Esq.  The  members 
will  travel  to  Wendover  by  Metropolitan  Railway. 

The    Horticultural    Club.    —  The    last 

monthly  dinner  and  conversazione  for  the  session 
took  place  ou  Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  the  chair  was 
occupied  by  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bt  ,  M.  P. 
The  subject  discussed  was  the  "  Clematis,"  opened 
by  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Jackman,  who  was 
unfortunately  not  able  to  attend  through  indis- 
position.      The    paper    was    read    by    Mr.     Geo. 


Bunyard,  and  an  interesting  discussion  followed  : 
there  were  present,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs. 
H.  Selfe  Leonard,  Harry  J.  Veitvh,  S.  A1,  de 
Graaff,  R.  Barr,  Notcutt,  Pinches,  J.  Asseee, 
G.  Bunyard,  and  J.  Walker. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on 
Wednesday,  July  2."i.  The  Carnations  and  Picotees 
give  promise  of  an  exceptionally  good  bloom  this 
season,  and  a  very  large  display  is  anticipated.  The 
schedule  is  a  very  liberal  one,  all  classes  of  exhibi- 
tors being  provided  for.  Four  Silver  Cups,  and 
about  £300  being  offered  in  prizes.  The  Hon. 
Sec.  is  T.  E.  Henwood,  16,  Hamilton  Road, 
Reading,  who  will  gladly  answer  any  enquiries 
respecting  the  Society. 

Peaches    in    Georgia,    U.S.A.— The   Hale 

Peach  Orchard  in  Georgia  has,  we  are  informed, 
about  300,000  trees  ;  one  block  of  60,000  Alberts  is 
the  heaviest  loaded  of  all.  The  proprietor,  Mr. 
Hale,  estimates  that  8,000  car-loads  of  Peaches 
will  be  shipped  out  of  Georgia  this  year. 

MULTIFORM  Ivy.— An  obliging  correspondent 
sends  us  a  series  of  leaves  taken  from  one  plant. 
The  leaves  vary  in  shape  from  orbicular,  through 
oblong  to  palmate.  Some  are  entire,  and  others 
slightly  lobed  at  the  base,  with  rounded  or  pointed 
lobes  spreading  or  overlapping.  Some  are  cordate, 
ind  one  is  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  with  five 
narrow-pointed  leaves.  As  all  these  forms  occur 
on  one  and  the  same  plant,  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
desirable  to  name  each  one,  or  even  to  try  and 
refer  them  to  the  forms  described  and  figured  by 
the  late  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd. 

The  Regent's  Park  Botanical  Gardens. 
—In  the  House  of  Commons  lately,  Mr.  Hanbury. 
on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  said:— "In  the  case  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  the  lease  would  come  to  an  end  very 
shortly — next  year  or  the  year  after.  That,  he 
thought,  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  the  public  had  more  interest  in  the  institution 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  Hitherto  the 
gardens  had  been  altogether  closed  to  the  public, 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  only  fair  that  in  any 
new  lease  granted  there  should  be  a  condition 
requiring  that  the  public  might  be  admitted  —  of 
course,  on  reasonable  payment — upon  two  or  three 
days  each  week."  When  is  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  whose  aims  are  so  much  higher,  and  whose 
claims  are  so  much  greater,  to  receive  some 
Government  recognition  ': 

The  Kent  Fruit  Crop— The  annual  Kentish 
Cherry  sales  concluded  recently.  On  the  whole 
the  prices  have  been  good,  considering  the  heavy 
nature  of  the  crop.  In  some  districts  competition 
was  slow,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  war, 
and  brick-making  having  laid  heavy  toll  on  the 
male  labour  in  the  Sittingbourne  district,  so  that 
buyers  are  handicapped.  The  trucking  of  the 
fruit  is  another  difficulty.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Kent  Fruit-growers'  Association,  a  proposal  to 
put  on  a  special  goods  train  daily,  to  leave 
Canterbury  at  noon  and  call  at  all  stations  up  to 
Rainham,  was  warmly  approved.  This  will  enable 
the  Railway  Company  to  deal  with  the  rush  of 
fruit  traffic  more  effectively.  Cherries  made  over 
£30  an  acre  ;  and  on  the  Nouds  Estate,  Lynstead, 
the  Cherries  made  £1608,  as  against  £1230  last 
year.  Cherries  and  Strawberries  are  now  Lciu_- 
railed  to  London  and  the  North  in  large  quantities, 
and  a  glut  of  Cherries  this  season  is  probable. 

Flowers  in  Season.— From  Mr.  Anthony 
Watered  come  branches  in  full  bloom  of  the  old 
Cladrasti8  tinctoria,  better  kuown  as  Virgilia  lutea. 
The  bold,  pinnate  foliage,  and  racemes  of  white, 
pea-shaped  blossoms,  are  very  attractive.  Chio- 
uanthns  virginiei  is  also  very  beautiful  with  its 
racemes  of  white  flowers,  with  loug,  linear  petals. 
In  the  same  consignment  are  various  cones  of 
Pseudotsuga  Douglasii  (the  Douglas  Fir),  showing 


remarkable  variations  in  the  colour  of  the  cone 
and  the  shape  of  the  bracts.  To  these  we  shall  pro- 
bably refer  later  on.  Mr.  Scaplehorn  sends  a 
flower-head  of  Pyrethrum  which  has  produced  small 
secondary  heads  surrounding  the  central  one,  as  in 
the  Hen-and-Chicken  Daisy.  Mr.  Dennis,  Hope- 
dene,  Dorking,  sends  a  flower  of  Gloxinia  with 
supplementary  petals  on  the  outside  of  the  original 
corolla  ;  this  is  not  unusual.  Formerly  there  was 
a  race  in  which  this  condition  was  so  perfectly 
developed  that  the  flowers  resembled  HoBe-in-Hose 
Primroses,  but  it  seems  to  have  disappeared.  In 
the  supplementary  petals,  the  coloration  is  outside, 
not  inside  as  usual. 

School  Board  for  London.— We  have 
official  information  that  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  as- 
sistant in  the  plant  department,  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Botanical  Collector  to  the  School  Board  for  London. 

Tomato  Diseases.— There  are  various  dis- 
eases, all  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  described 
and  figured  in  our  columns  :  1,  the  leaf-rust, 
Cladosporium  fulvum,  chiefly  attacks  the  leaves, 
which  look  as  if  dusted  with  brown  powder  ;  2, 
the  Tomato-rot,  which  is  identical  with  the  Potato 
disease :  3,  the  Black-rot.  attacking  the  fruit 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely — it  often  forms  circular 
patches  around  tue  style  :  4,  the  sleeping  disease, 
attacking  the  leaves  which  become  flaccid  and 
droop.  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  potassium  sulphide 
i  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  sprayed  on  the  plants  will 
be  of  service,  if  carried  out  effectively  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth,  but  spraying  will  have  no  effect  on 
No.  i.  All  these  diseases  are  greatly  favoured  by 
growing  so  many  plants  of  the  same  species  in  the 
same  house.  Under  such  circumstances  the  disease 
is  certain  to  spread  from  one  plant  to  another, 
hence  the  necessity  of  up-rooting  and  burning  all 
affected  plants.  As  even  now  many  people  seem 
not  to  know  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  we  add  the 
proportions  :  copper  sulphate  4  lb.,  lime  unslaked 
3  lb.,  water  40  gallons.  Place  the  copper  sulphate 
in  a  coarse-sacking  bag,  and  suspend  it  in  6  gallons 
of  cold  water,  in  a  wooden  tub  with  no  iron  about 
it.  Slake  the  lime  and  add  it  to  the  copper  solution 
gradually.  Stir  freely  with  a  wooden  stick,  and 
add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  then  let  it  settle. 
It  is  best  to  use  more  rather  than  less  lime,  so  that 
the  foliage  may  not  be  injured  by  the  spraying.  It 
is  as  well  to  try  the  effect  on  the  leaves  before  using 
it  extensively,  as  then  the  mixture  cau  be  diluted  if 
necessary.  Two  or  three  applications  at  intervals 
are  better  than  a  strong  dose  at  one  time.  L»ss 
troublesome  to  make,  and  in  some  cases  equally 
effectual,  is  a  mixture  consisting  of  liver  of-sulphnr 
3  oz.,  water  10  gallons. 

A  Royal  Purveyor. —Mr.  Wm.  Baylor 
Hartland,  nurseryman  and  seedsmau,  of  Cork, 
has  been  appointed  purveyor  of  seeds,  &  o. ,  in  Ire- 
land to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  firm  of 
Hartland  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Ireland,  dating 
back  to  1774. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

A   week   of  cool  and  showery   weather.     The 
ground  temperatures  have  fallen,   and  are  at  the 
present  time  rather  lower  than  is  seasonable.     Rain 
has  fallen  during  the  week  to  the  total  depth  of  nearly 
an   inch,    but    no   rain-water   has    as    yet    passed 
through    the    turfed    soil    percolation    gauge    for 
nearly  cine  weeks.     O.i  the  '25th,  however,  a  small 
quantity  came  through   the   bare   soil   gauge  — the 
first  measureable  amount  that  has  been  recorded 
through  this  gauge  for  a  month.     On   midsuninier- 
day  the  ouly  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  my  garden 
which  had  an  expanded  bloom  on  them  were  A.  K. 
William?,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Madame  Qabrielle 
Lnizet  :   the  only  Hybrid  Teas,  Captain  Christy, 
l.i  France,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwi  li.im.  and  .Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant;    and  the  only   Teas,    Hou.   Edith  Gifford, 
M  idame  Hoste,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Souvenir  de  S.  .\. 
Prince,  Souvenir  d'l'u   Ami,    and  Rubeus.   K.  M  , 
muted,  Juni  26. 
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Home  Correspondence. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  BYE- 
LAWS. — As  I  am  doubtful  whether  1  shall  be  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  on  July  3,  I 
wish  to  support  your  views  as  far  as  possible  with 
regard  to  voting  by  proxy.  I  believe  that  this 
practice  is  not  adopted  by  any  of  the  other  London 
scientific  societies,  several  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
I  do  riot  know  that  anything  has  occurred  since  the 
proposal  was  vetoed  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
rears  ago  to  make  the  change  desirable ;  anil 
if  proxy  voting  had  been  allowed  at  the  last  General 
Meeting  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  totally  different 
decision  would  have  been  come  to— a  decision  that 
would  not  have  been,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
active  members  ot  the  Society.  //.  J.  Elwes,  Coles- 
borne,  Andoversford,  R.S.O. 

The  Fellows  arc.  I  am  sure,  grateful  to  the 

Council  for  11 pportunity  afforded  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  draft  copy  of  the  proposed  new 
bye-laws  for  a  careful  study  of  the  various  points 
raised  before  they  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  Tues- 
ii  next.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  you  for  again 
pointing  out  the  dangers  likely  toa  i   clauses 

sanctioning  voting  by  proxy  are  allowed  a  place 
in  the  bye-laws.  It  will  be  manifest  to  the 
most,  casual  reader  that  the  bye-laws  have 
not  been  framed  without  an  immense  amount 
of  care  and  conscientious  work,  a  fact  which 
1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  myself 
when  the  draft  was  'laid  before  the  Council 
by  the  sub-committee  entrusted  with  its  preparation, 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  if  a  slightly- 
different  wording  of  any  seel  ion  or  clause  may 
appear  desirable  to  some  present,  they  will  not 
forget  that  the  question  has  doubtless  been  already 
most,  thoroughly  discussed  both  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee who  drafted  the  bye-laws  and  in  tie  ( 'ouncil 
as  a  whole  when  revising  them  with  thi  assistance 
of  the  Society's  legal  advisers.  While,  therefore,  we 
may  expect  that  time  will  not  be  spent  in  discussing 
points  which  are  after  all  of  minor  importance,  it 
will  be  none  the  less  necessary  to  carefully  debate 
any  bye-laws  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  present, 
seeni  to  raise  questions  of  serious  moment.  Such  a 
point  undoubtedly  arises  in  those  clauses  which 
relate  to  voting  by  proxy;  and. as  the  general 
meeting  of  July  3  is  called  to  pass  the  new 
bye-laws  -'with  or  without  alteration  or  amend- 
ment" we  may  be  sure  the  Council  are  ready  to 
accept  such  alterations  as  may  commend  themselvi  s 
to  the  majority  of  the  Fellow's  present.  We  are  npt 
all  old  enough  to  remember  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  question  was,  as  we  are  told, 
fought  out  in  1.S74,  when  the  Fellows  decided  they 
would  no  longer  be  fettered  by  the  system  of  proxy 
voting,  which  may  not  unlikely  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  state  into  which  the  Society  drifted. 
Certain  it  is  that  during  later  years,  after  proxy 
voting  had  been  abolished,  the  Society  rapidly 
recovered  its  position,  and  is  now  enjoying  a 
measure  of  succe-s  many  of  us  have  not  witnessed 
before.  It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  then  revert 
to  a  system  of  vol  ing  already  discredited,  and  which 
certainly  has  not  in  any  degree  helped  to  bring 
about  the  present  success — a  succi  ss  which  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  the  members  of  Council, 
both  past  and  present,  and  on  our  popular  secretary 
and  his  assistants.'  The  only  reason  which  has 
been  offered  is  that  country  Fellows  at  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  who  subscribe  to  the  Society, 
may  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  Even  if  these  members  had  expressed 
a  very  general  desire  for  such  a  privilege,  there 
might  vol  be  grave  reasons  why  it  would  not  be  for 

i  lie  - 1  of  the  Society  to  grant  it  ;  but,  so  far  as 

I  am  aware,  the  wish,  if  it  exists  at  all.  has  not 
been  publicly  expressed,  at  least  so  ifar  as  we  may 
judge  by  the  pages  of  the  horticultural  press,  which 
so  generally  voices  the  feelings  of  Fellows  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  However  this  may  be, 
important  reasons  undoubtedly  exist  why  the 
Society  should  not  revert  to  the  old  order  of  tilings 
in  respect  to  proxy  voting.  The  Members  of 
Council,  who  have  by  their  untiring  efforts  brought 
the  Society  to  its  presold  slate  of  efficiencv,  cannot 
always  continue  in  office :— many  indeed  who 
helped  to  bring  about  this  satisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  have  already  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
governing  body— and  changes  occur  from  year  to 
year.  It  i-.  of  course,  conceivable  that  ,in  process 
of  time  a  Council  might  be  in  office  who  desired 
some     change     inimical      to     the     best     interests 


of  the  Society.  As  the  proposed  bye-laws 
stand,  it.  would  only  be  necessary  for 
such  a,  Council  to  decide  that  the  matter  was, 
in  their  opinion,  of  sufficient  importance,  and  they 
could  post  to  each  Fellow  a  statement  of  their 
views,  at  the  Society's  expense,  and  a  large  majority 
of  votes  might  be  secured  by  proxy  from  those  who 
had  in  i  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  who  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  might  be  advanced  with  at  least  equal  weight 
against  the  proposal.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
where  proxy  voting  does  not  exist,  no  vote  can  be 
taken  until  those  voting  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides — and 
surely  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  this  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  But  as  the  Council  have  in- 
timated their  readiness  to  accept  alterations  and 
amendments,  we  may  conclude  that  proxy  voting 
will  not  be  pressed  against  the  wish  of  the  majority, 
if  a  majority  are  not.  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change. 
We  may  al^o  assume,  I  hope,  that  as  the  Council 
have  submitted  to  all  the  Fellows  adraftof  the  pro- 
posed bye-laws,  they  will  be  equally  ready  I o  lake 
the  Fellows  into  their  confidence,  and  lay  before 
them  full  details  of  any  scheme  they  may  themselves 
approve  in  connection  with  a  New  Chiswick,  before, 
calling  the  Fellows  together  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  adoption  of  any  such  scheme  as  the  best  means 
of  celebrating  the  Centenary  of  the  Society.  A,  II". 
Sutton,  "Reading. 

LILIES  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS.  — In  my 
concluding  article  upon  this  interesting  subject  I 
have,  quite  unintentionally,  done  less  than  justice 
to  the  colour  of  Lilium  testaceum,  syn.  excelsum, 
which  is  not  white,  a  somewhat  ordinary  colour 
amoDg  Lilies,  but  of  a  beautiful  buff  hue  This 
Lily,  which  is  of  great  decorative  value,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  garden  hybrid,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Lilium  candidum  and  L.  chalcedo- 
nicum.  David  If.  Williamson. 

PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM.— Some  forty  years  ago 

1  found  this  growing  sparingly  on  the  cliff's  between 
Folkestone  and  Dover,  and  quite  recently  I  again 
found  it  in  the  same  situation.  It  is  thinly 
diffused  over  the  cliffs,  and  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  birds  in  the  first  instance,  as  there  is  no 
garden  nearer  than  two  or  three  miles.  The 
sheets  of  Echium  vulgare,  in  the  same  situation, 
are  now  gorgeous,  one  spike  of  flowers  measured 

2  feet  in  length,  raised  on  a  leafy  stem  of  nearly 
the  same  height.  The  patches  of  Mallow,  Malva 
rotundifolia,  are  also  very  beautiful,  as  also  are  the 
patches  of  Lotus  corniculatus,  and  Hippocrepis 
comosa.  In  presence  of  such  sheets  of  magnificent 
colour,  ordinary  beddiDg  out  seems  puny  indeed. 
Rambler. 

ABNORMAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ROSE.— A  mal- 
formation which  struck  me  as  somewhat  remark- 
able came  under  my  observation  recently  in  the 
shape  of  a  Rose  with  no  less  than  ten  separate  and 
distinct  buds  arising  from  its  centre.  Each  bud 
was  borne  on  a  separate  stalk,  and  was  morphologi- 
cally perfect  and  complete,  consisting  of  calyx, 
corolla,  stamens,  and  perianth-tube  lined  with 
ovaries  in  the  usual  way.  The  parent  flower  was 
minus  the  ovaries,  the  receptacle  tube  and 
gyna?cium  apparently  having  become  elongated 
and  differentiated  to  form  an  axis  from  which  the 
others  arose.  A.  Spencer  Watts. 

PHLOX  LILACINA  x  .—I  noticed  recently  that  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  refers  to  this  as  a  plant  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  it.  P  lilacina 
was  raised  from  P.  stellaria  as  the  seed-parent, 
crossed  with  P.  canadensis,  from  which  the  blue 
shade  comes.  These  have  been  followed  from  the 
same  parentage  by  atro-lilaciua,  Bridesmaid,  Even- 
tide, Little  Dot,  Seraph,  and  others.  /.  Smith, 
Ntwry. 

THE  OVERTURNED  GEAN  -  TREE  AT  BELVOIR 
CASTLE.  —  referring  to  the  illustration  in  last 
week's  issue,  p.  407,  may  I  supplement  your 
remarks  by  adding — much  to  my  regret — that  this 
tine  natural  feature  no  longer  exists,  the  Oak-tree 
was  deemed  to  be  unsafe  about  a  year  since,  and 
was  taken  down.  The  Gean  was  then  supported  in 
its  position  by  the  forester,  who  applied  two  strong 
wire  cables  ;  tiiis  only  sufficed  for  a  few  months,  the 
heavy  gale  and  snowstorm  in  February  last 
uprooted  the  Gean-tree.  The  photograph  from 
which  your  illustration  was  prepared  was  kindly 
taken  by  Mr.  Duncan  Pearson,  of  The  Chilwell 
Xurseries.    IF".  H.  Divers. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  ABERDEENSHIRE.— One  of 
the  most  destructive  thunderstorms  experienced  in 
Aberdeen  for  some  years  passed  over  that  city  on 
Saturday,  '23rd  inst.  For  a  week  the  weather  had 
been  very  changeable — drizzling  rains  and  mists 
alternating  with  bright  sunshine.  The  storms 
began  on  Saturday,  when  rain,  almost  tropical  in 
its  abundance,  followed  a  fearful  hailstorm.  The 
fall  of  hail  was  so  heavy  that  the  aspect  was  most 
winterly.  Fortunately,  the  storm  did  not  last 
very  long,  still,  serious  damage  was  done  to  plants 
and  crops,  &c,  in  the  garden.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing— twenty-four  hous  after — heaps  of  hail  showed 
the  severity  of  the  storm.    W.  /telly. 

In  Ayrshire. — On  Friday  afternoon,  22nd 

inst.,  hail  fell  in  great  quantities  at  this  place, 
doing  a  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  tender 
plants,  fruits,  ,&c,  in  the  gardens.  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which  were  being  arranged  in  their  summer 
quarters,  had  their  shoots  and  leaves  almost 
entirely  stripped  from  the  stems,  while  the  few 
leaves  that  are  left  look  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Leaves  of  Cabbages 
and  Brussels  Sprouts  are  completely  riddled ; 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  were  stripped  of 
their  fruit  and  leaves,  which  are  strewn  beneath 
them.  Apples  and  Pears,  which  had  a  promising 
appearance,  are  so  severely  hammered  and  cut, 
that  I  fear  the  crops  will  be  almost  ruined,  both 
on  wall-trained  trees  and  on  standards.  Besides 
these,  a  host  of  other  tender  subjects,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  have  suffered.  Some  idea  of  the 
severity  of  the  storm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  it  only  lasted  twenty  minutes,  and  in  that  time 
(the  ground  which  was  dust-dry  before)  was  covered 
to  a  depth  of  2J  inches  with  hailstones,  which  in 
sheltered  places  remained  till  12  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Fortunately,  the  hailstones  were  only 
of  the  size  of  extra-large  Peas,  or  the  damage  would 
certainly  have  been  more  serious.  Workmen  who 
have  lived  on  the  estate  for  the  last  forty  years  do 
not  remember  such  a  large  quantity  of  hail  falling 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  even  in  the  middle  of 
winter  ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  two  miles 
away,  only  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  at  the  time. 
D.  Buchanan,  Bargany  Gardens,  Ayrshire,  N.B. 

In   Ireland. — The  weather   for  the  past 

fortnight  has  been  very  wet  and  cold.  A  continu- 
ance of  rainy  weather  would  prove  disastrous  to 
the  Potato  crops  in  low-lying  districts,  and  Roses 
and  other  flowering  plants  have  suffered.  Straw- 
berries are  a  very  prolific  crop,  but  the  rain  has 
hindered  ripening.  A.  O'Niell. 

flowerless  STRAWBERRIES.— So  many  vari- 
ties  of  Strawberries  are  flowerless  or  "  blind  "  in 
this  district  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  other 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  have  observed 
it  on  other  kinds  of  soils.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it 
seems  to  be  general ;  and  in  Bedfordshire  I  have 
seen  examples  in  similar  condition  in  both  heavy 
and  light  soils.  Several  varieties  that  I  have  never 
known  fail  in  this  way  before  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory this  year.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
weather  conditions  prevailing  at  a  critical  time  last 
season,  and  this  probably  is  really  the  cause. 
August  in  particular  was  extremely  dry,  as  we 
registered  less  than  an  inch  of  rain  in  that  month. 
What  was  injurious  to  the  Strawberries  was 
evidently  beneficial  to  fruit-trees  as  regards  the 
production  of  flower-buds.  L.  Castle,  Ridgmont, 
Aspley  Guise,  Beds. 

GREEN  PEAS. — When  the  first  consignment  of 
home-raised  Green  Peas  are  sold  in  shops  at  is.  per 
bushel,  it  is  evident  that  the  grower's  price  is  but  a 
low  one.  The  earliest  pickings  on  any  considerable 
scale  seem  to  be  of  Eclipse,  a  blue  round,  very 
early  and  hardy,  but  tit  only  for  field  culture.  The 
pods  are  small,  aud  the  shelled  yield  small  also  ; 
but,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  very  good  when  well  cooked. 
Such  first  pickings  can  hardly  be  sold  at  more 
than  3s.  per  bushel  wholesale,  and  a  well-filled 
bushel  is  assumed  to  contain  5  pecks.  No  doubt, 
Chelsea  Gem,  William  Hurst,  and  other  first 
early  Marrows  get  a  better  price,  but  these  are  not 
grown  in  great  bulk  as  Eclipse  is.  In  gardens  the 
old  style  of  hard  round  whites  and  blues  are  seldom 
seen.  We  have  now  in  gardens  Chelsea  Gem, 
May  Queen,  and  many  other  first  early  Marrows  of 
such  excellence  that  only  such  good  class  Peas  are 
cared  for.  These  are  followed  by  hosts  of  other 
first-class  Peas,  such  as  the  market  growers  know 
little  of.  We  may  be  able  presently  to  get  some 
Telephone,  Telegraph,  Veitch's  Perfection,  York- 
shire Hero,  &c.  ;  but  they  are  not  first-rate.   A.  D. 
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SOCI  ETI  ES. 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL     AT 
RICHMOND. 

June  27,  28.— From  Westminster  to  Richmond  was  not  a 
great  journey  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  make, 
but  it  is  the  only  visit  that  has  been  arranged  for  the  present 
year,  and  if  the  distance  was  but  small,  the  conditions  at  the 
two  places  have  no  resemblance.  None  of  us  who  frequent 
the  Drill  Hall  were  the  less  happy  for  being  upon  the  green- 
sward of  the  Old  Deer  Park  at  Richmond,  or  for  finding  there 
a  magniticent  new  marquee  of  210  ft.  by  50  ft.  in  which  were 
staged  the  exhibits  shown  under  the  auspices  of  the  visiting 
Society.  It  allowed  ample  room  for  the  exhibits,  and 
what  is  almost  of  equal  importance,  there  was 
sufficient  also  for  visitors  to  the  show  to  move 
about  and  inspect  them,  without  suffering  the  incon- 
veniences that  follow  the  treading  upon  one  another's  heels. 
The  visit  to  Richmond,  in  short,  was  enjoyed  immensely  by 
the  members  of  the  various  committees,  and  we  have  to  record 
the  event  as  a  successful  one.  Nothing  could.excel  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  reception  extended  by  the  Richmond  Society,  a 
heartiness  that  found  eloquent  expression  in  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Skewes-Cox,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Richmond  Committee,  at 
the  luncheon,  of  which  a  brief  account  is  given  below. 

Of  the  show  itself  it  may  be  said,  that  although  the  Rich- 
mond Society  attracted  a  remarkable  number  of  exhibitors, 
the  special  display  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
very  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  that  this  meeting  is  an 
extra  one  sandwiched  between  two  ordinary  fortnightly  meet- 
ings at  the  Drill  Hall.  The  tent  above  described  was  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  filled  ;  and  some  of  the  exhibitors,  attracted  by 
the  claims  (or  hot  ours)  of  both  sucieties,  made  exhibits  under 
the  auspices  of  both. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  the  Award  of  a  First- 
class  Certificate  to  Nymphaa  gigantea,  from  L.  de  Roths- 
child, Esq. ;  and  Awards  of  Merit  to  Delphinium  Sir  George 
Newnes,  from  Messrs.  Kelway  ;  Iris  Monnieri  from  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons  ;  and  Croton  Venus,  from  Messrs.  Roet. 
Greek,  Ltd. 

The  ORriiiDC«>MMiTTEE  had  no  groups  to  judge,  butawarded 
First-class  Certificates  to  Odontoglosum  crispum  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  albens,  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  an  Award  of  Merit  to  O.  c.  Empress  of  India,  all  of  which 
were  shown  by  amateurs,  as  described  below. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no  award  to 
novelties,  but  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  magnificent  exhibit 
of  vegetables  from  Lord  Aldenham  (gf.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett) ;  and 
a  SQver  Knightian  Medal  for  a  grand  exhibit  of  growing 
Tomatos  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman);  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
Paul,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  W.  Bain,  C.  Blick, 
W.  Howe,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  Selfe  Leonard] 
T.  W.  Sanders,  R.  Dean,  H.  B.  May,  J.  D.Pawle,  J.  Jennings] 
G.  T.  Miles,  C.  K.  Pearson,  J.  H.  Fitt,  C.  Jeffries,  J.  Fraser, 
W.  J.  James,  C.  J.  Salter,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  T.  Druery,  and 
C.  R.  Fielder. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jonks,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
staged  an  exhibit  of  cut  flowers,  the  feature  of  which  consisted 
in  a  fine  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches.  Mr.  Jonfs  also  showed 
a  few  excellent  varieties  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking  Nurseries,  Surrey, 
showed  a  group  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants 
and  Roses.  There  were  sprays  of  Adenonophora  PoUnini,  a  new 
species,  growing  about  4  feet  high  ;  flowers  campanulate, 
very  like  a  Campanula  ;  colour  lilac-inauve,  with  very  long 
white  pistil ;  leaves  about  1  inch  long,  almost  oval,  deeply 
notched.  Also  Aquilegia  Skinneri,  red  and  yellow  ;  A.  trun- 
cata,  smaller,  but  brighter ;  Gentiana  septemfida  (plants  in  a 
pan);  Irises  in  variety,  Lilium  davnricum,  Iceland  Poppies, 
including  an  orange-coloured  variety  that  has  reproduced 
itself  from  seed  for  three  years  past;  Clematis  coccinea 
hybrids  and  varieties  ;  Pinks,  Border  Carnations,  Pa-onies, 
fflc.  Also  about  100  blooms  of  Roses  in  choice  varieties,  of 
which  we  noticed  the  following  to  be  particularly  bright  •— 
Camille  Bernardin,  Mdlle.  Marie  Yerdier;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Jennie  Dickson,  Marie  Baumann,  &c.  (Silver  Flora  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West 
Norwood,  staged  a  group  of  Gloxinias,  well-flowered  plants 
of  attractive  varieties,  the  prettiest  of  which  was  a  lar^e- 
flowered  variety  with  white  throat  and  pink  margin  to  the 
limb.  Some  of  the  spotted  forms,  too,  were  of  much  merit  ; 
also  self-coloured  varieties,  including  a  bright  crimson,  and' 
others  scarlet  with  white  edge,  Ac.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal) 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  showed  a 
group  of  Carnations  in  pots,  inclusive  of  Souvenir  de  [a  Mal- 
maison,  and  a  few  border  varieties.  Of  Malmaison  type  there 
were  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  such  as  Lord  Welby 
Florizel,  Mrs.  Trelawney,  &c.  The  plants  were  young  and 
the  flowers  good. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  had  also  a  group  of  Carnations  in  pots  in 
which  were  represented  a  number  of  varieties  of  Main, .,,',,, 
type  and  border  varieties.    The  old   Blush   Malmaison   was 


well  shown  by  a  number  of  plants,  and  The  Churchwarden, 
Lady  Grimston,  Trumpeter,  scarlet;  Princess  of  Wales,  &c. 
Of  border  varieties,  R.  H.  Measures,  scarlet,  was  very  showy, 
its  calyx  burst  a  little,  but  in  the  garden  it  is  quite  hardy  and 
creates  a  flue  effect.  Germania,  J.  W.  Christmas,  pink,  and 
other  Carnations  were  shown.  Messrs.  Peed  hai  yet  another 
exhibit  in  a  grand  group  of  Ciladiums,  showing  a  number  of 
choice  varieties  almost  as  finely  as  this  firm's  groups  at  the 
Temple  Show. 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  made  a 
large  exhibit  of  their  Gloxinias,  and  double  -  flowered 
Petunias,  &c.  The  Gloxinias  were  in  capital  condition,  very 
well  flowered,  of  bright  colours,  and  in  great  variety.  The 
Petunias  ranged  from  pure  white,  to  very  deep  purple,  and 
included  purple  varieties  edged  with  white  (Silver  Flora 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport  Nurseries,  Somerset, 
made  an  immense  exhibit  of  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Gaillar- 
dias,  and  other  herbaceous  perennial  flowers.  Among  the 
latter  were  scabrosa  lutea,  a  lovely  pale  yellow  flower, 
Morina  longifolia,  Allium  azurenm ;  Pentstemon  I 
very  large  flowers  of  lilac-mauve  tint ;  Dianthus  atro-coccineus, 
crimson,  and  others ;  Kniphofia  caulescens,  Eryngium 
amethystinum,  and  E.  alpinum  ;  Gillenia  trifoliata.  Cam- 
panula persicifolia  alba  grandiflora,  &c.  Some  of  the 
Gaillardias'were  named  varieties  of  which  General  Symons, 
richly  eolDured  ;  Sir  Vindex,  pure  gold  coloured  except  disc  ; 
Somerset  Yellow,  Vesuvius,  and  Lorenz,  were  the  best.  The 
last-named  variety  is  scarlet  coloured,  with  yellow 
A  good  number  of  herbaceous  P;conies  were  shown,  and 
blooms  of  varieties  of  Hippeastrums.  The  Delphiniums 
offered  such  variety,  all  of  them  good  ones,  that  we  need  not 
particularise  any  of  the  varieties.  One  of  them  is  described 
under  Awards  (Silver  Floral  Medal). 

Seedling  Codiaenms  were  shown  by  Robert  Green,  Ltd., 
28  &  29,  Crawford  Street,  London,  W.,  two  of  which  had 
narrow  leaves,  yellow  and  green,  of  which  Venus  was  given  an 
Award  of  Merit.  The  variety  Mercury  had  shorter  leaves  thau 
Venus,  and  was  of  a  stitfer  habit.  Adonis  had  leaves  an  inch  or 
more  wide,  twisted,  and  of  high  and  various  colours. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
had  a  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  including  a  tine  lot  of  choice 
species.  Pieonies  Mme.  Montat  onl  Leonie  de  Mel  were  very 
pretty;  also  Brodiaea  Bridgesii,  Saxifraga  lingulata  superba, 
Heuchera  Zabeliana,  rose-coloured  ;  Tropieolum  Leichtliui. 
&c.  ;  Iris  in  considerable  variety,  very  showy  Tarieties  of 
Potentillasaudiiaillanlkis;  Heuchera  sanguinea,  &c.  OJ  plants 
there  were  several  pretty  species  of  hardy  flowers,  and  an 
Astilbe,  named  Silver  Sheaf,  with  tin:ed  rioweis,  a  cross 
between  A.  astilboides  and  A.  Thunbergi  (Silver  Bai 
Medal). 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  showed  a  fine  lot 
of  blooms  of  a  new  crimson  Damask  Rose,  its  single  crimson 
flowers  being  very  showy. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sun,  Cheshunt,  show«da  new  Tea  Rose, 
The  Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  pretty  salmon-pink 
tinted  flower. 

A  magnificent  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  shown  by 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roehampton  (gr.,  Mr. 
J.  F.  McLeod).  It  was  arranged  with  great  tsste,  ami  was 
composed  of  splendidly  cultivated  plants,  including  a  giaud 
lot  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations,  Lilium  lougiflorum 
Harrisii,  Coditeums,  Caladiums,  Acalypha  hispida,  excellent 
heads  of  Saxifraga  pyiamidalis,  Hydrangea  pankulata  grandi- 
iloia,  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and  remarkably  well-bloomed 
plants  of  Clerodendron  fallax  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal). 

Bougainvillea  Maud  Chettleburgh  was  shown  by  Col 
Worstead  House,  Norfolk  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh)     It  is 
described    as   a    seedling,    and    has    magnificently-! 
bracts  (Award  of  Merit.  R.H.S.). 

One  of  the  most  attractive  exhibits  at  the  show  was  a 
display  of  Water  Lilies  from  the  Gunuersbury  House  Gardens 
of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Ksq.  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Hudson). 
Tttey  were  in  tubs  of  water,  placed  closely  together  at  one 
end  of  the  tent,  amid  cut  grasses  and  Rushes,  and  they  had 
much  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  pond,  as  the  outline*  of  the 
tubs  were  hidden.  The  outer  margins  of  the  group  were 
screened  with  Eurya  latifolia.  At  the  back  of  the  exhibit  the 
blue-flowered  Nymph;ea  stsllata,  floweriog  strongly,  had  a 
beautiful  ett'eet ;  and  in  front  of  this  were  most  of  M.  Marliac  s 
lovely  varieties  of  so  many  shades  of  colour.  A  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded,  and  was  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  showeia  group  of  Ivies,  Euony- 
nius,  Eurya  latifolia,  Acers.  The  Golden  Ivies  and  other 
decorative  plants  were  in  capital  condition  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Son,  Louer  Edmonton,  who  frequently 
exhibit  groups  of  Ferns  at  the  Dull  Hall  meetings,  had  a 
most  extensive  collection  on  this  occasion,  occupying  a  space 
of  nearly  4  JO  square  feet,  and  gained  a  Gold  Medal,  au  award 
which  has  very  rarely  been  given  for  an  exhibit  of  similar 
nature.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  name  a  tithe  of  the 
species  shown.  Large  specimens  of  Davallia  Mooreana, 
D.  epiphylla,  and  other  species  were  prominent,  as  wera 
several  good  plants  of  Platyceriunt,  Adiantum,  Aspleuiums, 
&e.  ;  altogether  a  most  representative  collection. 

Messrs.  J.  Yi;in  □  &  Son,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  very  large  plants  of  Kalanchoeflammca,  and  blooms 
of  greenhouse  Rhodoiendrous  made  a  similar  exhibit 
staged  at  the  Drill  Hall  a  week  previously.     Then  loll,. wed  a 
fine  group  of  cut  flowers  of  English   and   Spanish     li  - 
Paeonies,  ana  other  hardy  i1  iwers ;  also  an  extensh  e  group  of 
Roses  in  pots;  dwarf,  and  abundantly  flowered, and  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  number  of  varieties.     The  variety   | 
a  good  pillar-Rose,   described  in   our  last    issue,    was  very 
effective  in  this  bright  group  (Gold  Medal). 


From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  were  shown  severa".  very 
interesting  things.  Hidalgoa  (Childsia)  Wercklei,  a  greenhouse 
trailing  plant,  with  single  scarlet  Dahlia-like  flowers,  2J  in  rhes 
across,  with  seven  slightly  recurving  petals,  and  a  bundle  of 
prominent    stamens,  about  J  of  an    inch    loi .. 
grata   {Lot,   Mag.,   446t>)  (Apo;ynace»),  a  vigorous-gro^iD^ 
trailing  or  pillar-plant,    requiring    stove    temperature,    has 
fleshy-pink  fragrant  flowers— it  is  known  by  the  na' 
Sierra  Leone  as  the  Cream  Fruit,  and  is  a  rather  shy  bloomer. 
A  bloom  was  also  shown  of   Cereus  fuVidus,  a  scandent 
species,  with  pallid  orange-coloured  flowers,  shaded 
vinous  tint.    Also  young  cones  of  Araucaria  TJidwilli. 

Messrs.  W.  Ct_-tui/-,h  <fc  Son,  Hishgate  Nurseries,  London, 
were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of 
laneous  species  of  flowering  plants,  interspersed  with  others. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  in  considerable  variety 
were  represented  by  capital  plants.  Hydrangea  pa: 
grandiflora,  Erica  BothweUiana,  Kalosanthes,  Otaheite 
Oranges,  &c.,  were  nof 

Messrs.  Cutbush  .fc  Son  also  exhibited  a  large  group  of 
clipped  trees,  similar  to  that  described  in  our  report  of  the 
Temple  Show.     This  gToup  was  placed  upon  the  grass 
the  tent. 

Messrs.  J.*>.  Veitch  i  Sons  showed,  out-of-door3,  a  group 
of  Ivies  in  pots  trained  as  screens,  about  3  feet  or  mm 
and  2  feet  across.     These  screens  were  represented  u 
varieties  of  Ivies,  and  was  an  exhibit  not  frequently  seen  at 
shows. 

Gloxinias  from    Messrs.   Sytton  &  Sons,    Readin_ 
admirable.    The  plants  shown  were  not  only  illustrations  of 
good  cultivation,  but  were  .  seworthy  stra;::.     7a>- 

well  known  white  variety  Her  Majes-y  was  repress 
were  also  Reading  Seirlet,  Dolce  of  York,  scarlet  an  I 
with  spotted  base  ;  S-arlet  Queen,  Duchess  of  York,  purple  and 
white  ;  and  a  number  of  curiously  spotted  varieties  that  are 
quite  new.     Empress  has  small  spotting  of  violet  and 
Violet  Queen  is  also  spotted,  but  the  violet  spots  are  la 
very  distinct  variety  ;  another  was  scarlet  with  white  margins, 
and  the  margins  spotted  with  white. 

Mr.  W.  Havward,  Fr.'<:  Road,  Kingston,  showed  a  number 
of  floral  designs. 

Awards. 
m    Venus. — A    narrow-lea  y,    twisted   and 

pendent,  variegated  with  gold  colour.     A  pretty  and  e 
plant  for  the  decoration  of  a  table  in  dining  or  sittiug-r 
From  Robt  Green,  Ltd.  (Award  of  Merit). 

.—A  lar^e,  bright  purple  variety, 
with  white  centre.     From  Messrs.  K  -  Award  of 

Merit). 

.—A  tall-growing,  robust  species,  with  bright, 
clear  yellow   flowers.      Standards  and   falls  veined    s    - 
with  green.     From  Messrs.  Barr  A:  Sons  (Award  of  Merit). 

gantea, —  An    Australian    species,    with    pale 
purplish-blue  Sowers   6  iueht-s  across,   many  petal-. 
great  quantity  of  showy  yellow  stamens.     Leaves  smooth, 
deep  green,   peltate.     Figured  in  From 

L.  de  Rothm  hit. i',  Esq.  (Award  of  Merit). 

Orchid    Committee. 

' :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  and  Messrs. 
Jas.  OBrien  (Hon.  Sec),  Dc  B.  Crawshay,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  A.  Hislop,  H.  T.   Pitt,    H.   Little,  W.  H. 
W.  H.  Young,  H.  A.  Tracy.  E.  Hill,  and  W.  Cobb. 

Only  four  plants  were  entered  to  go  before  the  Orchid  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Eociety,  though  in  Sir 
Frederick  WigaN's  group  there  were  many  which  would 
have  been  acceptable.  All  the  four  stored  were  very  fine,  and 
especially  the  two  blotched  Odontoglossums  sent  by  Mrs. 
Brigos-Burv,  Bank  House,  Accrington. 

Awards. 
loss  '  ■■' ■      ess  '■/  Connaught"  from  Mrs. 

Bkiggs-Bcry,  Bank  House,  Accrington.  A  charming  variety 
in  every  rear-act,  and  quite  a  novelty.  The  sepals  and  petals 
were  heavily  coloured  with  purple  at  the  backs,  the  colour 
showing  through  the  front.  All  the  segments  were  wavy  and 
slightly  incurved,  the  French-white  sepals  and  petals  bearing 
many  showily  displayed  chestnut-brown  blotches,  those  on 
the  fringed  petals  being  the  smaller.  Lip  large,  fringed,  ami 
bearing  one  large  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest,  and 
many  smaller  spots  near  the  margin  (First-class  Certificate). 

Cattleya    ."/-  ./   Walts"  from  Mr. 

11.  A.  Tka  r,  Amy;  ltd  Park  R  ad,  Twickenham.— A  very  fine 
llower  of  perfect  shape,  and  of  a  clear  white,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  pearly-blush  over  the  inner  parts  of  the 
segments.  Disc  of  the  lip  yellow,  with  a  few  reddish  lines  a: 
the  base  (First-t  '.ass  Certificate). 

'spurn    "  Emprsss    of  India"    from    Mrs. 
Briggs  Bi  ry,      \       ible  tlower  of  the  o.  c.  apiatum 
Large  and  flatly  displayed,  white  tinged  with  purple,  and 
having    clusters    of    red-brown    bh  fcchcs,      IMals    and    lip 
serrate.     A  very  showy  flower  (Award  of  Merit). 

Fruit    Committee. 

-.)  ;  and  Messi 
i  d,  J.  "Willard,  John  Bashan,  Jas,  Smit    .w 
S,    Mortimer,   Alex.   Dean,  Geo.  Wythes,   H.   Esling,  A.   F. 
Barron.  H.  s 

M.  Gle630n,   W.   I.   iillen,  .Tos.   Cheal,  Jas.   H.   Veitch,  and 
William  Crump. 
Messrs   s  ■    g  u-'e  number  of 

,ni  beating  all 
Most  ol  the  rariel    -  Uavi     i  en  exhibited  on  former 
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occasions,  and  are  well  known.  They  included  Winter 
Beauty,  Peerless,  Best  of- All,  Dwarf  Gem,  a  yellow  fruited 
variety,  shown  with  three  stems  to  a  plant,  about  2  feet  high, 
heavily  cropped;  Maincrop,  Al,  Prircpss  of  Wales,  Eclipse, 
Cluster  Dessert,  fee.  Also  yellow- fr  lited  varietier.  Sunbeam 
and  Golden  Nugget,  and  three  of  distinct  character,  and 
known  as  Pomegranate.  Peachblow,  and  Tender-and-True. 
The  Climbing  French  Bean  Excelsior,  was  also  shown 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal). 

Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  House.  Elstree,  Herts  (gr., 
Mi.  E.  Beckett),  made  a  grand  exhibit  of  vegetables  in 
season,  and  gained  an  award  of  a  Gold  Medal.  The  varieties 
shown  were  most  exhaustive,  and  all  of  th^m  showed  the 
very  highest  cultural  skill,  just  as  the  exhibit  was  a  perfect 
representation  of  vegetables  now  in  season,  and  in  condition 
for  the  table. 

A  good  Cucumber,  named  Meal  (Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S., 
May,  1900),  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett 

Mr.  W.  Pocpart,  Twickenham,  exhibited  a  few  choice 
vegetables,  including  Nonsuch  Turnips,  Early  London  Cauli- 
flowers, French  Horn  Cairots,  Globe  Artichoke*,  &c. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Melons,  numbering  about  forty- 
five  fruits,  and  including  British  Queen,  Countess,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  and  other  choice  varieties,  was  shown  by  Lord 
Gerard,  Eastwell  Park,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  Fyfe).  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

THE  LUNCHEON. 

The  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  met  the 
Committee,  judges,  and  friends  of  the  Richmond  Society  at 
luncheon  at  1. SO  p.m.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.SkewesCox, 
M.P.  for  Richmond,  and  Chairman  of  the  Richmond  Com- 
mittee, supported  on  the  right  by  the  Mayor  of  Richmond, 
and  on  the  left  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  &c.  After  the  toast  of  "The  Queen," 
SirT.  Lawrence  gave  "The  Richmond  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Secretaries  of  both 
Societies,"  and  said  how  pleased  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  to  visit  Richmond.  Sir  Trevor  also  com- 
plimented the  local  Society  upon  the  magnificence  and 
representativeness  of  their  show.  If  he  offered  any  criticism 
of  the  exhibition  whatever,  he  would  remark  that  the  exhibits 
were  arranged  rather  more  closely  together  than  was  de- 
sirable. In  replying  to  this  toast,  Mr.  Skewes  Cnx 
(Chairman)  made  a  very  appropriate  speech,  in  which  he 
cordially  welcomed  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
Richmond.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A  ,  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
King,  the  latter  Hon.  See.  of  the  Richmond  Society,  also 
responded. 

In  proposing  "the  Judges  of  both  Societies,"  Sir  William 
Dyer  took  occasion  to  say  that  regarding  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
criticisms  of  their  show,  lis  had  noticed  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding very  much  more  acutely  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  Perhaps  after  all  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  have  to  come  to  Richmond 
and  become  absorbed  by  Richmond.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Wythes  responded.  "The  Chairman"  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  A.  Chancellor,  J. P.,  the  donor  of  the  Challenge  Cup 
o tiered  in  the  classes  for  Roses. 


RICHMOND     HORT IC  D  LTURAL. 

June  2T,  28. -The  twenty-sixth  annual  show  of  the  Rich- 
mond  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Old  Deer  Park  as 
usual  on  the  above  dates.  Thus,  as  the  energetic  hon.  sec, 
Mr.  C.  R.  King,  observed  at  the  luncheon,  the  society  com- 
menced its  second  quarter  of  a  century  in  temporary 
association  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
Richmond  Society  always  secures  a  good  exhibition,  not 
so  much  the  result  of  offering  large  or  valuable  prizes, 
as  of  the  exceptional  influence  the  committee  has  in 
the  horticultural  world,  and  of  the  popularity  of  Rich- 
mond town  itself,  as  a  London  suburb.  The  society's  list 
of  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Patrons,  is  more  than 
remarkable,  and  upon  the  working  committee,  in  addition  to 
many  influential  gentlemen,  the  society  has  the  advantage  of 
many  of  the  start  at  Kew,  including  the  Director.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  Skewes-Cox,  M.P.  for  the 
borough,  and  a  constant  worker  for  the  society's  interest.  In 
connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  its  President  to  Richmond,  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  Sir  T.  Lawrence  for  many  years  represented  the  district 
in  Parliament. 

The  show  which  is  being  held  as  we  go  to  press,  is  one  of 
exceeding  variety,  and  although  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  auspices  covered  a  number  of  exhibits  from  the 
trade,  the  Richmond  Society's  show  consisted  to  a  large 
extent  of  non-competitive  groups  from  professional  and 
amateur  cultivators.  If  the  Richmond  show  is  to  become  a 
competitive  exhibition  of  the  first  class,  the  value  of  the  prizes 
offered  in  the  specimen  plant,  and  group  classes,  as  well  as 
others,  must  be  increased. 

The  local  committee  arranged  for  a  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  tent,  where  there  were  sales  of  horticultural 
produce  in  aid  of  this  fund,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  this  will  materially  help  that  fund. 

The  show  was  formally  opened  by  Lady  Lawrence,  and  in 
the  afternoon  the  visiting  committees  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  local  committee  were  photographed 
in  the  grounds. 


ROSES,  &c. 

The  Roses  generally  were  of  good  quality,  and  if  there  be 
genial  weather,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  glorious  Rose 
season. 

The  "Chancellor"  Challenge  Cup,  value  £15,  offered  for  the 
best  collection  of  forty-eight  trebles,  was  won  on  this  occasion 
by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  for 
the  first  time.  The  blooms  were  very  fine,  of  gold  substance, 
and  capital  colour.  There  were  Duke  of  York,  Madame 
Montet,  White  Lady,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Jules  Grolez,  Com- 
tesse  de  Ludre,  Bessie  Brown,  General  Jacqueminot,  Captain 
Hayward,  Madame  Jules  Finger,  Mrs.  Paul,  Comte  de  Raim- 
baud,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Mrs.  F.  Cant,  Marie  Baumann. 
Souven'rde  President  Carnot,  Gustave  Piganneau,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Crown  Prince,  Etienne  Levet,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  Antoine  Revoire,  Helen 
Keller,  Victor  Hugo,  Lady  Mary  Fitz William,  Duke  of  Fife, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Charlotte  Gillemot,  Le  Havre,  Madame 
Cusin,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Maman  Cochet, 
Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Madame 
Boullet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Charles  Lamb, 
Marchioness  of  Duflerin.  Xavier  Olibo,  Rev.  A.  Cheales, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Souvenir  d'Ehse,  &c. 

Mr.  Brv.iamin  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  little  behind,  and 
in  an  exhibit  awarded  2nd  prize,  included  a  grand  lot  of 
blooms,  including  particularly  g'ood  specimens  of  Madame 
Cusin,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Muriel  Grahame,  and  others. 
Mr.  B  R.  Cant  has  won  this  Cup  on  two  previous  occasions  ; 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  also  of  Colchester,  were  3rd. 

The  best  exhibit  of  twenty-four  trebles,  distinct  varieties, 
was  from  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  beating  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
and  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  who  were  2nd  and  3rd  prize 
winners  respectively. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  trebles  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were 
again  1st;  Mr.  B.  ft.  Cant  2nd;  and  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H 
BuRCHj  Peterborough,  3rd. 

The  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  shown  in  exhibits  of  twelve 
blooms  was  A.  K.  Williams  from  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  who 
had  neat,  capitally  coloured  specimens  ;  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford from  Messrs.  G  &  W.  H.  Burch  was  2nd  ;  and  General 
Jacquimenot  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  3rd. 

The  best  Tea  Rose  in  a  similar  class  was  the  lovely  Mme. 
Cusin  from  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant;  2nd,  Maiie  Van  Houtte,  from 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son;  and  3rd,  the  same  variety  frcrn 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  Mooms,  distinct  (ama- 
teurs), the  best  exhibit  was  one  from  Mrs.  Haywood,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gr.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter).  The  varieties 
were  Gustave  Piganneau,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Crown  Prince,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Horace 
Vernet,  Marquise  de  Litta,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Eugene 
Verdier,  Tom  Wood,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford,  Marie  Baumann,  General  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Gabrielle 
Luizet,  Dupuy  Jamain,  A.  K.  Williams,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Helen  Keller,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  La  France,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
and  Due  de  Montspensier ;  2nd,  R.  E.  West,  Esq  ,  Firch 
Dene,  Reigate. 

The  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  was  also  w^n  by 
Mrs.  Haywood,  followed  by  R.  F.  West,  Esq  Duke  of  Fife, 
Gustave  Piganneau,  and  Marie  Baumann  were  particularly 
good  in  the  premier  exhibit. 

The  best  collection  of  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers  of  herbaceous  species  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  who  had  a  verv  fine 
exhibit,  in  which  the  Peonies,  Dictamnus,  Agrostemma 
Walkeri,  Centaureas,  Eryngium  alpinum,  and  Gillenia  trifo- 
liata  were  very  attractive. 

A  1st  prize  for  hardy  flowers  in  twelve  bunches  was  won  by 
A.  W.  Youxo  &  Co.,  Stevenage  Nurseries,  Heits,  and  the 
next  best  in  quality  were  from  C.  W.  Baynes,  Esq.t  The 
Gardens,  Ryedale,  Weybridge. 

Sweet  Peas  in  bunches,  for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  A.  W. 
Young  &  Co.  were  best  from  Mrs.  Weguelin,  Coombe  End, 
Kingston  Hill  (gr.,  Mr.  Thos.  Bolton). 

GROUPS    OF   PLANTS. 

The  best  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
(100  square  feet),  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  E  Fordham,  The 
Nurseries,  Twickenham,  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  we  have 
seen  for  sometime.  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisii,  L.  specio- 
sum  (lancifolium),  Tuberoses,  Coleus,  Gloxinias,  Petunias, 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cannas,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  and 
Palms,  were  all  used  to  very  good  effect ;  and  the  surface  was 
relieved  by  Gypsophilla.  There  was  a  class  also  for  a  smaller 
group. 

SPECIMEN    PLANTS. 

The  best  collection  of  six  specimen  Palms  was  shown  by 
W.  Cinard,  Esq.,  Orleans  House,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr.  H. 
Allsop),  who  had  specimens  10  or  12  feet  high,  that  helped 
greatly  to  furnish  the  largest  of  the  tents.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor also  gained  a  1st  prize  for  one  specimen  Palm. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  C. 
Want),  had  1st  prize  for  the  best  group  of  six  exotic  Ferns, 
Davallia  Mooreana,  Asplenium  Veitehi,  Adiantum  decorum, 
&c.  Sir  F.  Wigan  had  also  a  1st  prize  for  a  specimen  plant  of 
Cycas  revoluta. 

Caladiums  were  shown  best  by  E.  M.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  The 
Uplands,  East  Sheen,  who  had  six  very  large  specimens  in 
the  sarLe  number  of  varieties,  but  in  colour  they  were  less 
bright  than  they  might  have  been.     -ml.  W,  i.  Ynakd,  Esq. 

Gloxinias  were  shown  best  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham,  The 
Nurseries,  Twickenham,  who  had  nine  plants  in  7-inch  pots, 


each  plant  splendidly  flowered,  and  of  choice  strain.  2nd, 
E.  M.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Uplands,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mi.  H. 
Hicks). 

Another  group  of  nine  plants  won  a  1st  prize  for  W. 
Harker,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Ham  Common,  in  a  class  limited  to 
cultivators  in  the  Society's  district. 

Orchids. — H.  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (er., 
Mr.  Howard),  was  1st  for  six  specimen  On  bids,  his  collection 
embracing  one  of  the  most  compact  aDd  finely -coloured 
specimens  of  Vanda  t^res  we  have  seen,  with  about  thirty 
spikes  ;  Laidia  tenebrosa,  with  twelve  flowers  ;  Cattleya 
Mendeli,  with  eighteen  tine  blooms  ;  a  good  specimen  of 
Thunia  Marsliallife  and  Vanda  tricolor,  with  three  spikes. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young),  was  second  with  Lselia  tenebrosa  with  twenty-two 
flowers  ;  Phalamopsis  grandiflora  with  two  fine  spikes  ; 
Cattleya  Warscewiczi,  six  large  flowers  ;  Epideudrum 
prismatnearpum,  E.  vitellinum,  and  a  large  specimen  Cypri- 
pedium  Lawrenceanum. 

The  best  six  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  from  J.  B. 
Johnstone,  Esq.,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston  (gr.,  Mr.  David 
Gibson).  The  group  included  three  single  and  three  double 
varieties,  each  plant  a  foot  high  and  3  feet  or  more  across,  and 
very  well  flowered.     2nd,  A.  Little,  Esq. 

Fancy,  decorative,  and  shoiv  Pelargoniums  were  shown  by 
none  save  Mr.  H.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  but  the 
dozen  plants  from  his  well  known  nurseries  were  an  exhibition 
in  themselves,  and  were  greatly  admired,  especially  the 
varieties  Delicaturn,  The  Shah,  Princess  Teck,  Ambassadress, 
lona,  Spotted  Beauty,  and  Magpie. 

Coleus  were  not  very  large,  but  well  grown  plants  in  the 
form  of  bushes  were  shown  by  E.  M.  Bartlett,  Esq  ,  The 
Uplands,  East  Sheen  (gr.,  Mr.  H.  Hicks). 

FLORAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Richmond  Show  includtd  a  considerable  number  of 
floral  arrangements,  most  of  which  were  displayed  on  a 
central  stage  in  the  Rose  tent,  and  proved  very  attractive  to 
the  visitors.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  of 
these. 

The  three  best  stands  of  flowers  suitable  for  dinner-table 
ornamentation  were  shown  by  Miss  N.  H.  Cole,  The  Vine- 
yards, Feltham.  The  colours  in  this  arrangement  weifi  red, 
white,  and  blue,  Carnations  and  Cornflowers  being  largely 
used.  The  2nd  prize  exhibit,  from  Mias  C.  B.  Cole,  was  an 
arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas. 

A  similar  class  for  ladies  only  was  won  by  Mrs.  Sutton, 
Sheerwater,  Byfleet.  The  4th  prize  in  this  class  was  a  daring 
arrangement  of  Shirley  Poppies,  in  suspended  glasses  from  a 
central  stand.  The  stand  and  wires  were  covered  with  pink 
ribbons,  and  the  two  stands  were  exhibited  upon  a  mirror. 
This  exhibit  was- the  most  popular  with  the  ladies,  probably 
because  it  possessed  most  novelty. 

The  best  basket  of  cot  flowers  was  one  from  Miss  E.  M. 
Tebbutt,  Mogden  House,  Isleworth  ;  and  the  best  basket  of 
Roses  from  Miss  Minnie  Cintra,  Doughtv  House,  Richmond 
Hill. 

The  best  basket  of  flowers  in  a  lady's  class  was  from  Miss 
C.  B.  Cole  ;  and  the  3id  prize  in  the  same  class  was  awarded 
to  a  basket  of  excellent  Malmaison  Carnation  blooms,  shown 
by  Miss  Julia  Johnstone,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston. 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

It  is  still  rather  too  early  for  the  exhibition  of  much  fruit, 
but  there  was  a  satisfactory  representation  of  those  in  season, 
and  the  quality  of  these  exhibits,  and  especially  of  the 
vegetables,  was  first-rate,  and  the  competition  keen. 

The  best  collection  of  fruit  in  six  dishes  (for  the  Society's 
prizes)  was  shown  by  C.  Swinfen-Eady,  Esq.,  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge.  He  had  Dryden  Nectarines,  Rivers 
Early  York  Piaches,  Governor  Wood  Cherries,  Royal  Sove- 
reign Strawberries,  and  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling Grapes— a  very  nice  collection  indeed  ;  2nd,  W.  H. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  Clovelly,  Hounslow  (gr..  Mr.  H.  Ford;. 

For  prizes  offered  by  W.  Cunard,  Esq.,  for  a  collection  of 
fruit  of  six  dishes  (Pines  excluded),  the  best  exhibitor  was 
C.  Swinfen-Eadv,  Esq  ,  whose  Dryden  Nectarine?,  Sutton's 
Al  Melons,  and  Black  and  White  Grapes,  were  very  good. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  were  of  the  variety 
Black  Hamburgh,  from  Miss  Ridge,  Higbfield,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.,  Mr.  G.  Lane).  These  were  excellent  in  aiie  of 
berry,  and  colour,  and  finish.  The  same  variety  from 
Mrs.  Tulk,  Cowley  House,  Chertsey  (gr.,  A.  Sadler),  was  2nd. 
The  best  White  Grapes  were  Fester's  Seedling  lrom  Miss 
Ridoe. 

The  best  Melon  of  three  was  Hero  of  Lockinge,  from 
Sir  F.  Wioan. 

Of  four  dishes  of  Peaches  staged,  Hales  Early,  in  moderate 
specimens  from  W.  H.  Ellis,  Esq.,  weie  awarded  1st  prize, 
and  the  best  Nectarines  were  Lord  Napier  from  W.  Cunard, 
Esq.  Strawberries  in  exhibits  of  two  dishes,  were  best  from 
Miss  Ridge,  and  the  varieties  were  Royal  Sovereign  and  James 
Veitch,  the  former  being  exceptionally  large,  buc  not  of  deep 
colour.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  Ccnabd,  Esq.,  who 
showed  the  same  varieties  as  did  Miss  Ridge. 

Notany  bntRoyal  Sovereign  Strawberries  were  staged  in  the 
single  dish  class,  and  the  best  were  shown  by  \V.  11,  Wells, 
Esq.,  Worton  Hall,  Isleworth,  There  were  only  two  dishes  of 
Cherries  shown,  the  best  being  from  Miss  Ridge. 

Vegetables.  —  The  open  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
was  won  by  J.  B.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston 
(gr.,  Mr.  David  Gibson),  whose  protluce  was  exemplary  in  every 
particular. 
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The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.,  for  collections  of  vegetab'es  were  in  each  case 
won  by  the  same  exhibitors.  1st  in  both  classes,  J.  B. 
Johnstone,  Esq. ,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston  (gr.,  Mr.  David 
Gibson)  ;  2nd,  C.  E.  Strachan,  Esq.,  Gaddesden  Place,  Hemel 
ilcmstead  (gr.,  Mr.  Folkes). 

For  special  prizes  offered  by  Col.  Guyon,  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  the  1st  prize  winner  was  Mr.  A.  Farmer,  Railway 
Cottages,  Gunnerstury. 

The  produce  from  allotment-holders  and  from  cottagers  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  best  collection  of  vegetables  in  this 
section  came  from  Mr.  R.  Keene,  81,  Manor  Grove,  Richmood; 
and  of  salads  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  16,  Talbot  Road, 
Twickenham. 

Cucumbers  were  best  from  Mrs.  Couper  Codes,  Hedingham 
House,  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Sallows). 

NONCOMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  made  an  exhibit 
of  fruit-trees  in  pots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  &c,  all 
of  them  laden  with  heavy  crops  of  large,  well  ripened  fruits. 
There  were  Thomas  Rivers,  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  ;  Victoria 
Pine-apple,  and  other  Nectarines,  and  several  varieties  of 
Cherries  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

W.  Cunard,  Esq  ,  showed  six  dozen  fruits  of  Lord  Napier 
eighteen  fruits  of  Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  and  dishes  of 
James  Veitch  and  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries. 

Mr.  J.  Brcckhams,  nurseryman,  Twickenham,  had  a  large 
group  of  trees  in  tubs,  suitable  for  use  in  decorations  indoors 
or  out-of-doors,  including  variegated  Privets,  Bays,  Laurels,  <fce 
(Silver  Medal). 

A  plant  of  the  Loquat,  Eriobotrya  (Photinia)  japonica, 
6  feet  high,  bearing  a  quantity  of  ripe  Iruits,  was  shown  by 
Sir  Chas.  Rugo  Price,  Bart  ,  Spring  Grove,  Richmond  (gr  , 
Mr.  E.  Perry). 

The  various  groups  of  Orchids  in  the  large  tent,  contributed 
much  to  the  general  display  and  interest  of  the  show,  and  the 
obscure  light  of  the  tent  materially  assisted  in  theirappearing 
to  advantage. 

The  three  large  groups  staged,  not  for  competition,  were 
uniformly  good  ;  that  set  up  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  gr.  to 
Sir  F.  Wican,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheeu,  being  equal  to  any 
group  staged  of  late  years.  All  the  plunts  were  finely  grown 
and  profusely  flowered,  and  the  group  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  showy  novelties.  Of  the  best  of  these  were 
La;lio-Cattleya  x  Wiganise  (L.-C.  x  Gottoiana  x  C.  Mossiie), 
with  fine  showy  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  were 
of  a  charming  tint  of  yellowish-rose  ;  the  lip,  formed  like  that 
of  C.  Mossiie,  different  shades  of  purple  witli  maroon  veining  ; 
L.-C.  x  Wiganse  aurea.a  much  lighter  form,  with  yellow  sepals  ; 
L.-C.  x  Canhamiana,  of  white,  a  fine  white-petalled  form 
with  seven  flowers,  was  shown ;  L.-C.  x  Hy.  Greenwood 
superba,  L.-C.  x  Aphrodite,  Clare  Lawn  variety,  white,  with 
crimson-purple  lip.  Sobralia  macrantha,  and  S.  macrantha 
alba,  with  four  flowers  ;  S.  xantholenca,  Cattleya  x  Grayw 
granulosa  Schofieldiana  x  velutina),  the  rare  C.  x  Sero- 
derianae,  C.  Gaskelliana  albescens,  and  a  host  of  other  hand- 
some and  ra'e  varieties.  Here  and  there  in  the  group  arched 
over  the  flne  sprays  of  Phalienopsis,  and  at  intervals  the 
brilliant  flowers  of  the  showy  Masdevallias  were  arranged  ; 
while  in  groups  were  selections  of  the  finest  forms  of  the 
showy  Catttleyas,  Lselias,  &c.  ;  the  botanical  interest  being 
represented  by  Nanodes  Medusa,  various  Epidendliins, 
Cudogyne  asperata,  Bulbophyllum  Deari,  Cypripediums  &c 
(Silvergilt  Medal). 

Henry  Little,   Esq.,    Bironsholt.  Twickenham  (gr.,  Mr. 

Howaid),  staged  a  very  effective  group,  at  the  back  of  which 

were  some  fine   specimens  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  inter- 

sperstd  with  fine    sprays  of   Oncidium   Marshallianum,   O. 

curtain,  O.  varicosum,  and  other  elegant  species.    Also  Y.mda 

teres,  and  a  white  form  of  it,  and  other  tallgrowing  species. 

The  body  of  the  group  was  made  up  of  flne  varieties  of  I„.  lia 

lenebrosa,  one  of  the  forms  being  the  darkest  we  have  seen  ; 

Cattleya  Mendeli,   C.   Warneri,   C.   Mossiio,   some   white   C. 

Warscewiczi,  the  centre  one  having  flowers  10  inches  across, 

and  very  fine  in  colour  ;    Ladio-Cattleya  x  Lady  Wigan,  a 

ood    lot    of   Cypripediums,    Odontoglossums,    Epidemlrum 

itellinum,  Odontoglossurn  citrosmum,  4c.  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  showed  a  very  large  and 

handsomely  coloured  Cattleya  Mendeli  "  La  Belle." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  tent  Messrs.  Hrim  Low  a  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  had  a  very  effective  group  of  showy  tilings.  At  tile 
back  were  Vanda  teres,  and  V.  Hookeriana,  Epidendnun 
pnsmatocarpum,  Oncidium  ampliatum,  and  other  tall  "rowers 
the  front  being  chiefly  composed  of  flue  forms  of  Cattleya 
Mossik,  the  centre  having  a  small  collection  of  fine  white 
forms,  including  C.  M.  Wagneri,  C.  M.  Duke  of  Teck  like  an 
improvement  on  C.  M.  Reineckiana;  C.  M.  Discipline  white 
beautifully  vtined  purple,  and  with  a  richly  coloured  lip  ■  ami 
uuother  white  form  with  pink  tinge  on  the  lip.  Also  in  the 
group  among  other  remarkable  things  were  Liclia  Digbyana 
Cypripedium  x  Vipani,  well-grown  Phalienopsis,  Odonto' 
glossums,  4c.  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  W  Iceton,  Granard  N  urseries,  Putney  Pk.  Lane,  London, 
8.W.,  obtained  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a  largi  group  of  decora- 
tive loliage  pi  -nts,  Palms,  Acers,  Euryas.  and  such  likespecies 
Messrs.   W.    Fromow  &   Sons,   Chiswick,   showed  a  large 
group  of  Japanese  Acers  and  other  plants  (Silver-gilt  Medal) 

A  group  of  Malmaison  Carnations  from  Messrs.  Huoh  Low 
&  Co.,  Enfield,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  ;  and  there  was 
another  group  of  similar  Carnations  from  Messrs  B  S 
Williams 4 Son,  Upper  Holloway,  Loudon.N.  (Bronze  Medal)' 

Messrs.  Rout.  Green,  Ltd.,  2s  and  !»,  Crawlord  Street  W 
exhibited  such  a  group  of  s  idling  and  well  known  varieties" 
of  Cjdiajiims  as  we  have  seldom  seen.    Tne  plants  were  small 
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Mr.  H.J.  Jones,  Ryecroft Nurseries,  Hither  Green,  Lewis, 
ham,  showed  a  fine  group  of  plants,  including  smaller  groups 
of  Canuas,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Sweet  Peas  in  pots, 
Verbena  hybrida,  Ac.  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Groups  of  Cacti  in  pots,  and  of  hardy  flowers,  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  k  Co.,  Stevenage  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Orpington,  made  a 
characteristic  exhibit  ot  Sffeet  Peas  and  Violas  (Silver 
Medal). 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  London,  exhibited, 
among  other  thiDgs,  a  pretty  representation  of  roekwork, 
suitably  planted  with  alpine  plants;  also  their  "hanging 
Ferna"  (Davallias),  suspended  over  mirrors,  representing 
water,  Ac.  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Ferns  ;  and  Mr.  Amos  Pekrv,  Winchmore  Hill, 
London,  N.,  a  capital  group  of  hardy  flowers  (Silver  Medal). 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  grandly  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  in  a  large  group,  worthy  of  all  praise 
(Silver-gilt  Medal).  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had 
also  a  rich  bank  of  hardy  flowers,  both  as  plants  in  pots,  and 
as  cut  flowers.  In  this  group  Sempervivum  montanum, 
Campanula  Van  Houttei,  Gaillardia,  Lilium  rubelluin, 
Campanula  persicifolia  Moerheimei  (see  fig.  135  on  p.  414), 
Liliums,  &c,  were  conspicuous. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  of  the  Kew  Road  Nurseries,  Richmond 
made  very  extensive  exhibits.     One  of  these  was  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative hardy  flowers  and  other  exhibits  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 

Messrs.  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London, 
S.E.,  had  an  attractive  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  in  pots 
(Silver  Gilt  Medal). 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  won  a 
Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  a  group  of  plants  of  miscellaneous 
species  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  a  Bronze  Medal ;  and 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  a  Silver  Medal  lor 
similar  exhibits. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

Thursdav,  June  21.— Members  of  the  Committee  present  at 
this  meeting  were  Messrs.  G.  Shorland  Bill  (Chairman),  J. 
Leeraann  (Vice- Chairman),  W.  Thompson,  Dr.  Hodgkinson, 
W.  Stevens,  R.  Ashworth,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Robson,  C.  Parker, 
P.  Weathers  (Hon.  Sec).  There  was  a  very  good  display  ot 
plants,  and  several  handsome  groups. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq ,  Walton  Grange,  Stone  (gr.,  Mr. 
Stevens),  staged  a  magnificent  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  of 
which  plants  the  visitor  never  tires  of  those  that  come  from 
this  noted  collection,  and  on  this  occasion  they  were 
especially  fine.  In  all  about  twenty  plants  were  shown,  four 
of  which  were  in  12-inch  pots,  aud  each  carried  about  four 
fine  flower-spikes.  The  best  was  O.  crispum  var.  Trianfei, 
which  possessed  about  sixty  flowers  of  good  form,  with  a  large 
brightly  coloured  blotch  on  each  segment.  The  Committee 
awarded  this  variety  a  well  deserved  cultural  Certificate  and 
an  Award  of  Merit.  In  the  tame  group,  a  marvellous  plant  of 
O.  x  excellens,  bearing  about  seventy  blooms,  was  noticed, 
not  an  especially  good  variety,  but  an  instructive  example  of 
what  a  well-cared -for  plant  is  capable  of  when  well  cultivated. 
Odontoglossurn  x  Wilckeanum  var.  grandis,  shown  in  capital 
form,  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  gem  of  the 
group  would  probably  be  considered  by  most  cunnoisseurs  to 
have  been  0.  X  Roller  Walton  Grange  var.  [lig.  13d,  p.  415,  iu 
present  i  sue.  Ed.),  a  fine  hybrid  between  O.  Pescatorei  x  O. 
Harryanum.  This  has  been  previously  written  of  m  these 
columns,  but  the  variety  uuder  notice  was  an  extra  tine  one 
and  the  bright  yellow  blotch  on  the  crest  of  the  lip  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  flower,  the  colour  of 
which  was  generally  of  a  mauve  or  faint  violet.  The  plant 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal 
was  awarded  to  the  group. 

G.  Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Wilmslow  (gr.,  Mr.  Gibbons), 
exhibited  that  which  appeared  to  be  a  very  good  form  of 
btauhopea  Bucephalus,  a  remarkably  large  and  handsome 
flower  (First-class  Certificate). 

J.  Leemann,  Esq.,  Heaton  Mersey  (gr.,  Mr.  Edge),  staged  a 
fine  group  of  miscellaneous  Orchids,  including  hue  vaiiaties 
of  Cattleyas,  and  many  good  hybrids  ;  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  gr-_.up  being  .several  well  grown  and  rioweieJ  Brassavola 
(Lielia)  Digoyaua  Awards  of  Merit  were  made  to  Cattleya 
Mossue  var.  granditlura,  C.  M.  var.  grandis,  aud  to  Cattleyax 
calummata,  a  species  now  but  seldom  observed.  A  plant  uf 
Lidiox  Cattleya  x  Martiueti  (C.  Mossia-  x  L.  tenebro&a),  was 
not  shown  to  g -tod  advantage,  th;  flowers  being  unexpandeu. 
A  good  form  of  Odontoglossurn  Coradinei  received  an  Award 
of  Merit,  and  the  award  of  a  First-class  Certificate  pievioiuly 
made  to  Cypripedium xGoweri  superbum  was  confirmed,  t lie 
form  shown  by  Mr.  Lekmann  being  tne  bjst  yet  seen  at  these 
meetings.  For  the  group  an  awaid  of  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was 
made. 

T.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Morecambe  (gr.,  Mr.  Kjberts),  showed  a 
small  group  of  Ououtoglossums  (Vote  of  Thanks). 

S.  Gratrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range  (gr.,  Mr.  McLeod),  staged 
several  good  Orchids,  inclusive  of  Citt  eya  Mendeli  var 
Amelia,  a  handsome  variety,  almost  uniform  in  colour,  a  pule, 
almost  white  flower.  There  were  four  lljwers  on  the  spike.' 
La-lio  Cattleya  x  Lady  Wigan  was  shown  from  the  satin 
collection,  iu  fair  form.  Cypripedium  x  Gertrude  Hollingtou 
var.  maguillcum  received  an  Award  of  M.rit,  and  group  a 
Voir  ol  Thanks. 

O.  O.  Wmg  lev,  Esq,  Bury,  Lanes,  {gr.,  Mr.  Rogers),  sh  iwed 
Lselia  nwjilis  (Award  of  Merit),  and  Cattleya  Mendeli, 
"  Wrigley's  variety." 


J.  Williams,  Esq  ,  The  Grange,  Stretford,  exhibited  Epi- 
dendrnm  species  (paniculatum?),  and  Cypripedium  bellatulum. 

K.  H.  Seddon,  Esq.,  Brooklands  (gr..  Mr.  Mi  tne),  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  a  fine  Cattleya  M  assise  trar.  magnitici. 

A.  J.  Lees,  Esq.,  Stretford,  an  amatui-,  scored  a  - 
with  a  beautiful  pure  white  Cattleya  Mendeli,  called  Mrs.  A.  J 
Lees. 

W.  Watson,  Esq  ,  Stretford,  another  aniiteur,  staged  a 
nica  group  of  Orchids,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Odontoglossurn 
crispum  var.  Silver  Queen,  a  good  variety. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altriocham,  exhibited  L;.-lia  >  Cattleya 
x  Fire  King,  but  it  was  not  so  fine  a  form  as  that  previously 
certificated  by  the  Society. 

John  Cowan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gateacre,  had  a  very  changing 
set  of  Odontoglossums,  the  finest  of  which  was  O.  crispum 
var.  RosseLdale,  a  fine  flower  heavily  blotched  with  brick- 
red.  This  plant  passed  into  Mr.  R.  Ashworth 's  collection 
after  receiving  a  well  deserved  First-class  Certificate. 

Awards  of  Merit  were  voted  to  the  same  firm  for  O.  crispum, 
The  Bride  (provisionally  so  named);  for  Lselio  xCattle\a  x 
eximia  and  Spathoglottis  aureo-Viellarui,  the  latter  observed 
for  the  first  time  in  Manchester.  Mr.  A.  J.  Keeling  staged 
several  nice  plants,  one  of  which,  Dendrobium  x  Venus  var. 
amcena.  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit,  and  a  Vote  of  Thanks 
was  given  for  the  group.  Messrs.  Sander  Aj  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
staged  many  good  plants  which  did  not  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee.  P.  W. 


Law   Notes. 

> 

CUr  FLOWERS— DISPUTED  LIABILITY. 

Ix  the  Westminster  County  Court,  on  Monday, 
ISth  inst.,  his  Honour,  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  Q.C., 
tried  the  case  of  Jones  i».  Riley,  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  a  wholesale  florist,  carrying  on  business 
at  Covent  Garden,  sued  defendant,  Mr.  Hugh 
Riley,  who  is  also  a  flower-dealer,  carrying  ou 
business  at  Smithfield  Market,  Manchester,  to 
recover  payment  of  a  balance  of  account  in  res-peel 
of  cut  flowers  supplied  tj  his  order.  The  defence 
was  that  the  goods  in  question  were  ordered  by 
the  defendant  from  his  brother,  John  Riley,  who 
carried  on  business  in  London,  and  had  been  duly 
paid  ;  but  it  was  denied  that  any  transactions  took 
place  direct  with  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Rabert  Parker  Jones  was  called,  and  said  he 
was  a  fljwer  dealer,  carrying  ou  business  at  Coveut 
Garden  Maiket,  and  had  known  defendant  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  goods  in  question  weie 
ordered  by  John  Riley,  who  was  a  brother  of  the 
defendant  ;  but  he  (plaintiff)  never  gave  credit  to 
John,  but  always  looked  to  Hugh  for  payment. 

Mr.  Hugh  Riley  (the  defendant)  was  called,  and 
said  he  hal  purchased  cut  flowers  from  his  brother 
John,  in  London,  for  the  past  few  years,  and  sent 
him  considerable  sums  of  money  from  lime  to  time 
With  reference  to  the  goods  in  question,  he  would 
swear  that  he  never  gave  the  plaintiff  a  single 
order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  know  who 
supplied  the  goods,  but  he  received  them  from  his 
brother,  aud  paid  him  for  them. 

His  Honour  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  defendant  had  employed  his  brother  John 
to  buy  for  him,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  giving  credit  to  the 
defendant.  Judgment  therefore  would  be  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


©bttuarv. 

Daniel  Dewar.— The  death  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Dewar,  head  forester  on  the  Lovat  estates  for 
thirty-six  years,  which  took  place  at  Teanaeoil, 
Beauly,  N.  B  ,  on  June  3,  will  be  sincerely  regretted 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Barn  in  Crietl  sixix 
seven  years  ago,  Dewar  in  early  life  emigrated  lo 
America,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  ike  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Washington.  He  returned  to  till  an 
appointment  on  Lord  Digby's  estate  iu  Ireland,  b  a 
he  soon  found  his  way  to  Beaufuit  Casile,  Inverneao- 
shire,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent,  no 
serving  three  chiefs  of  the  clan  Frastr.  Mr.  Do.(ai 
carried  out  au  immense  amount  or  tree  plauiiug  on 
all  the  Lovat  properties,  and  he  will  be  itui.-uiumii 
as  the  first  forester  in  Scotland  who  adopted  l  hi 
(iermau  method  of  close  canopy.  Tne  deceased 
left  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are  tilling  re=p>' 
posts  in  varioiis  walks  of  life. 
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Enquiries. 


Variegated  Shoot  from  Stock  below  Graft. 
— A  correspondent  is  anxious  to  know  where  such 
an  occurrence  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time  ?  It 
is  not  an  uucommon  occurrence  in  the  variegated 
Maple  (A.  Negundo  variegatum). 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  MiddletonHall,  Llanarthney, 
R.S.O.,  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  reader  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  the  address  of  a  nur- 
seryman or  other  person  keeping  the  white  variety 
of  the"  large-flowered  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major 
alba),  mentioned  in  William  Sutherland's  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Flowers,  published  in  1S71  ? 
It  appears  to  be  rare,  and  she  cannot  hear  of  it. 

Ants  and  Roses. — A  correspondent  writing 
froiri  Malta,  would  be  glad  to  know  how  he  may 
protect  his  Roses  from  ants.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  will  kindly  supply  the  needed  information. 


.to 
rmpordmUy- 


*  *  The  pressure  on  our  space  this  week  is  so  extreme 
that  we  are  obliged  to  hold  over  numerous  reports 
and  other  communications. 

Am'araci/s  Fasciated  :  T.  d-  Sons.  Extremely 
common.  The  Cucumber  is  of  more  interest,  but 
the  photograph  does  not  show  what  you 
described. 

Blue  Hydrangea  Hortensia  Blooms  :  H.  P.,  New- 
Orleans.  Apply  water  in  which  alum  is  dissolved, 
at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
Once  a  fortnight  is  sufficiently  often  to  do  this. 
Iron-tilings  mixed  with  the  soil  in  small  quantity, 
and  potting  in  peat  naturally  impregnated  with 
iron,  have  a  similar  effect. 

Books  :  Work  on  Cultivating  Market  Plants  : 
T.  B.  M.  No  such  work  exists  ;  although  there 
are  numerous  special  manuals  on  fruit  culture  : 
Grapes,  Pineapple,  Strawberry,  &c.  Market 
gardening  is  simply  good  gardening  with  certain 
adaptations  called  for  by  special  conditions. — 
W.  King,  Warminster.  The  books  enquired 
about  are  published  by  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street,  Piccadilly.  We  do  not  know  the  prices. 
—  A.  Z.  We  know  of  no  fully-illustrated 
work  on  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  one  that 
most  nearly  fulfils  that  definition  is  Mr.  G. 
Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  published 
by  Mr.  Upcott  Gill,  171,  Strand,  W.C.  An 
illustrated  manual,  containing  brief  descriptive 
notes  and  methods  of  cultivation,  is  Hardy 
Flowers,  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson  (Macmillan  &  Co.. 
London). — F.  B.  Miss  Pratt's  Flowering  Plants 
of  Great  Britain  (F.  Warne  &  Co.),  can  be  had  in 
parts.  John's  Flowers  of  the  Field  (Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge).  —  Botany. 
Your  question  is  too  vague,  we  do  not  know 
your  requirements  or  your  capabilities.  Pre- 
suming that  you  are  a  beginner,  we  recommend 
to  your  notice  Farmer's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Plants  (Longmans).  We  do  not  know  the 
cost,  probably  a  few  shillings. 

Cucumber  Plants  Diseased  :  T.J.E.  Materials 
insufficient,  please  send  better.  Meanwhile  we 
would  advise  you  to  syringe  the  plants  thoroughly 
once  in  ten  days  with  the  following  :  half-ounce 
of  sulphide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  one  gallon 
of  gallon. 

Grape  Spot  :  H.  Caused  by  a  fungus  ;  you  can 
do  nothing  this  year  but  burn  the  affected  ber- 
ries. Next  season  spray  early  with  weak 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  Marked  with  Brown 
Spots  :  J.  Madden.  The  injuries  result  from 
the  perforations  of  mites  or  red-spider. 

Manures  for  Brassicas  :  Cambridge.  Generally 
speaking,  those  that  cause  rapid  growth,  viz., well- 
decayed  (not  rain-washed)  farmyard-dung,  liquid- 
manure  from  the  farmyard,  nitrate  of  soda,  com- 
mercial fish-manure,  pigeons'  and  fowls'-dung 
after  fermentation,  and  when  decay  has  set  in  ; 
night-soil,  &c.  If  you  value  pleasant  flavour  in 
the  vegetables,  old  hotbed  dung,  much-decayed 
stable  dung,  and  diluted  farmyard  manure-water, 
are  among  the  best  to  use.     On  the  heavy  land 


of  which  you  speak,  deep  cultivation,  trenching 
three  spits,  but  leaving  the  bottom  spit  in  situ, 
and  placing  considerable  quantities  of  half- 
decayed  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches, 
and  decayed  manure  below  the  top  spit,  would 
do  a  lot  of  good  ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  to 
allow  the  land  to  remain  uncropped  for  several 
months  afterwards.  Fish -manure,  fowls',  pigeons' - 
dung,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  are  best  given  as 
surface-dressing. 

Mildew  on  Grapes  :  A.  C.  Mix  A  oz.  sulphide 
of  potassium  in  1  gallon  of  water,  and  syringe 
the  Vines  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  mildew,  let  the  bunches  be 
washed  with  clear  rain-water.  Berries  on  which 
the  mildew  has  rested  will  not  swell,  and  must 
be  cut  out  of  the  bunches.  Water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  145°  will  also  destroy  mildew,  and  not 
injure  the  Vines  or  fruit. 

Mould  on  Jam  :  H.  D.  W.  The  mould  on  jams, 
&c,  is  the  ordinary  Penicillium  crustaceum, 
M.  C.  C. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E.  S.  Your  Peaches  were 
damaged  before  they  reached  us.  All  soft  fruits, 
and  especially  Peaches,  that  are  sent  us  for 
naming  should  be  packed  with  the  greatest  care, 
in  a  stout  box  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  a  fair 
amount  of  packing  material.  Shoots  with  foliage 
are  also  necessary  to  determine  some  Peaches, 
and  are  helpful  in  the  determination  of  all 
fruits. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Correspondents  not  answered  in 
this  issue  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  to  consult 
the  following  number. — B.  M.  S.  1,  Dendrobium 
transparens  ;  2,  Dendrobium  Parishi  ;  3,  Thunia 
Bensonitu. — A.  B.  The  Iris  cannot  be  named 
from  flower  sent ;  2,  Doronicum  l'ardalianches  ; 

3,  Heuchera  pubescens  ;  4,  Lychnis  Flos-jovis  ; 
5,  Erigeron  philadelphicus  ;  6,  Collinsia  bicolor. 
— B.  H.  1,  Cotoneastermicrophylla  ;  2,  Cerastium 
tomentosum  ;  3,  Veronica  Teucrium  var.  dubia  ; 

4,  Polygonum  affine ;  o,  Sedum  reflexum ;  6, 
Eriophyllum  caspitosum. — G.  IV.  1,  Allium 
Moly  ;  2,  Veronica  Teucrium  var.  dubia ;  3, 
Dictamnus  albus  var.  purpureus ;  4,  Phlox 
ovata. — Salvia.  Salvia  in volucrata,  Iris  sibirica. 
— G.  Abbey,  Jun.  Saxifraga  trifurcata  var. 
ceratophylla.—  E.  F.  F.  Crataegus  punctatus. — 
F.B.  1,  Equisetum  arvensis  ;  2,  Galium  aparine  ; 
3,  shrivelled  beyond  recognition  ;  4,  Silene,  we 
do  not  recognise,  send  better  specimens,  and  try  to 
imagine  the  condition  in  which  specimens  packed 
in  your  fashion  are  when  they  reach  us,  perhaps 
after  a  delay  of  some  days. — ./.  T.  L.  1,  Pavia 
rubra  (tree) ;  2,  Bignonia  purpurea. — /.  C.  Be- 
tula  alba  var.  verrucosa. — C.  J.  P.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
appear  to  be  all  seedling  Rhododendrons,  which 
we  cannot  name  ;  5,  Myrica  Gale. — B.  L.  Walton. 
1,  Anthericum  Liliago  ;  2,  Asphodelus  luteus  ;  3, 
Hordeum  jubatnm  (Squirrel-tail  Grass)  ;  4,  Pteris 
longifolia  ;  5,  Pteris  tremula  ;  G,  Davallia  Tyer- 
manni ;  7, Campanula persicafoliaalba.  TheAdian- 
tum  may  be  a  seedling,  as  you  say,  but  it  is  Adian  - 
turn  excisum  multifidum,  nevertheless. — S.  P.  1, 
Lathraja  squamaria,  a  parasite  on  roots  of  Hazel, 
&c.  ;  2.  Polygonum,  we  do  not  know  the  species  ; 
3,  B.hodotypus  kerrioides  (Rosacea)  ;  4,  Heuchera 
sanguinea.— /.  S.  Crata'gus  crus  galli. 

P.eony-iu-ds  not  EXPANDING:  Peconia.  The 
result  doubtless  of  weakness,  brought  about  by 
long-continued  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  a 
depth  from  the  surface  where  the  roots  mostly 
are  found.  This  prevents  the  absorption  of  plant- 
food,  even  if  it  be  present  in  the  soil.  Pieonies 
are  great  consumers  of  nutriment,  and  when 
grown  in  borders  of  mixed  plants  and  shrubs, 
they  are  seldom  afforded  enough  manure  for 
their  sustenance.  Hence  loss  of  buds,  small 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  short  duration  of  the 
period  of  flowering.  Land  for  P.eonies  should  be 
trenched  3  spits  deep,  and  heavily  manured  at 
the  start,  as  well  as  annually. 

Peach  :  S.  F.  &  Co.  The  fruit  was  much  injured 
in  the  post.  From  the  remains  we  should 
suppose  it  to  be  Grosse  Mignonne.  Not  Condor, 
certainly. 

Peach,  Apple,  and  Pear  :  Enquirer.  The  Peach 
has  suffered  from  mildew.  Remove  every 
affected  fruit,  and  burn  it,  and  apply  ilowers-of- 
sulphur  occasionally  on  the  foliage  whilst  it  is 
moist  from  syringing  ;  or  employ  sulphide  of 
potassium  at  the  rate  of  half-anouuce  to  1  gallon 
of  water,  using  a  spraying-syringe,  or  a  common 


one  furnished  with  a  fine  spreading  rose.  The 
foliage  of  the  Pear  and  Apple  seem  to  have  been 
injured  by  frost,  the  low-lying  damp  site  of  the 
garden  assisting  in  producing  the  injury. 

Pears  Black  and  Dropping  off  the  Trees  :  S.  & 
Sons,  Malton.  The  effects  doubtless  of  sharp 
frost,  rotting  of  the  fruit  following. 

Retinosporas  :  Munstcr.  None  of  those  mentioned 
in  your  note  grows  taller  than  15  feet.  Crypto- 
meria  elegans  seldom  reaches  a  greater  height, 
nor  do  the  under  mentioned  species  and  varieties 
of  Conifers : — Biota  orientalis  aurea,  B.  o. 
elegantissima,  B.  o.  aureo  -  variegata,  B.  o. 
meldensis,  Thuia  plicata  dumosa,  Thujopais 
dolabrata,  T.  d.  variegata,  Juniperus  suecica, 
J .  hibernica,  J.  neaborensis,  J.  canadensis,  Taxus 
canadensis. 

Rust  on  Chrysanthemums  :  A.  Z.  No  certain 
cure.  Better  gather  every  diseased  leaf,  and 
burn  it  forthwith.  The  disease  begins  in  the 
tissues  of  the  plant,  and  the  "rust"  is  merely  the 
summer  fruit ;  consequently  the  fungus  in  its 
earliest  stage  cannot  be  killed  by  any  Bubstance 
that  does  not  injure  the  plants.  As  a  preventa- 
tive, you  may  use  petroleum  at  the  rate  of  one 
table- spoonful  in  two  gallons  of  soapy-water. 
Mr.  G.  Massee  in  his  descriptive  note  in  reference 
to  this  "rust"  of  Chrysanthemum  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  October  S,  1898  (which  see),  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  A -ounce  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  1  gallon  of  water, 
to  be  frequently  used  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season. 

TOMATO-PLANTS  DROOPING  AND  OF  A  BLUISH-GREEN 

Colour  -A.  B.,  St.  Peter's.  Your  plants  have 
probably  become  affected  by  the  ' '  sleepy " 
disease,  a  minute  fungus,  Fusarium  Lycopersici, 
which  presents  three  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  the  plant.  Remove  the  affected  plants 
and  burn  them,  and  dress  the  soil  heavily  with 
quick-lime,  mixing  it  with  the  soil  so  as  to 
destroy  the  resting  spores  of  the  fungus.  Lime- 
wash  the  walls,  and  if  many  of  the  plants  are 
attacked,  remove  the  soil  and  char  it. 

Tomatos  :  /.  T.  C.  and  W.  M. ,  and  many  others 
are  referred  to  a  paragraph  on  p.  419. 

Tomatos  for  Autumn  Fruiting  :  A.  B.,  St. 
Peter's.  Frogmore  selected,  Ham  Green  Favourite, 
and  Ladybird. 

Vine  Leaves  Disfigured  :  Black  Hamburgh. 
There  is  nothing  much  the  matter  with  the 
Vines.  At  some  early  part  of  the  season  there 
was  too  much  humidity  in  the  air  of  the  vinery, 
owing  probably  to  lack  of  ventilation,  and  much 
damping  down  being  performed,  and  watery  ex- 
crescences formed  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves.  These  abnormal  out-growths  have  now 
dried  up,  hence  the  minute  spotting  noticed. 
Give  more  air,  even  if  by  so  doing  fireheat  has 
sometimes  to  be  used,  and  damp  down  less. 

Vines  :  L.  S.  R  and  J.  P.  W.  Spot  caused 
by  a  fungus  (Glreosporium),  often  figured  and 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  You  can 
do  nothing  this  year  but  burn  the  affected  berries. 
Next  year  spray  early  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Communications  Received.  —  Mrs.  Eobb  many  thanks  — 
A.  W.— S.  F.  M.— Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co.,  the  alteration  in 
title  will  be  borne  in  mind.— C.  S.— W.  M.  W.—W.  E.  G.— 
H.  J.  E.— A.  S.— J.  M.  P.,  Philadelphia- A.  Hinderliek— 
J.  Sherlock,  E.  Molyneux— G.  W.— A  bowling  green— 
W.  J.— A.  ON.—  R.  D.— S.  A.— H.  W.  W.—W.  K.—  Chas.  S.— 
W.  M.  W.-A.  D.— D.  R.  W.— E.  C— V.  H.  W.  P.-S.  A.  B.— 
A.  S.— H.  T.  M.— R.  O.— W.  M.— T.  E.  H.— J.  Laing  & 
Sons.— J.  P.,  Sydney. 

Photographs,  Specimens,  &c,  Received  with  Thanks.— 
Hans  Werdermuller  —  B.  P.  C,  Madras  —  Gratiano  de 
Azambuja,  Porto  Alegre.— F.  W.  M. 


Continued  Increase  in  the  Circulation  of  the 
"  GARDENERS'  CHRONICLE." 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISERS.—  The  Publisher  ha, 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  has,  since  the  reduction  in  tlte 
price  of  the  paper, 

|PF-      TREBLED.      "•ffl 

Advertisers  are  reminded  that  the  "  Chronicle"  circulates  among 
Country  Gentlemen,  and  all  Classes  of  Gardenerb 
and  Garden-lovers  at  home,  that  it  has  a  specially  large 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Circulation,  and  that  K  is 
preserved  for  reference  in  all  the  principal  Lilraries. 


[For  Markets  and  Weather,  see  p.  viii.) 
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